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ORGANIZATION THEORY AND POLITICAL THEORY* 


HERBERT KAUFMAN 
Yale University 


If two men of similar talents, identical train- 
ing, shared values, and common interests were 
to study the same phenomena it would not be 
at all remarkable if they approached the phe- 
nomena in the same way, described them in the 
same terms, employed the same logic in analyz- 
ing them, drew the same conclusions from 
them, and formulated the same theorjes about 
their causes. 

If, however, two men of similar talents but of 
rather divergent training, professing differing 
objectives, and displaying varied (perhaps 
even conflicting) concerns were to pursue 
studies of phenomena each believed to be quite 
distinct from the other’s field of inquiry, it 
would be most astounding if their findings and 
inferences should turn out to be closely parallel 
in many important respects, particularly if 
there were little evidence of communication be- 
tween them. 

That is why the parallels between political 
theory, probably the oldest of the social sci- 
ences, and organization theory, perhaps the 
newest such discipline, are so totally un- 
expected. If there is any conscious agreement 
between the two fields, it is on their separate- 
ness from each other: political theorists and 
organization theorists alike seem to take for 
granted the impossibility of encompassing 
within a single theoretical framework proposi- 
tions about states—that is, the relation of 
governments to subjects, and the relations of 
governments to each other—and propositions 


*A paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, New 
York City, September, 1963. I should like to 
acknowledge the patient criticism and instruction 
given me by my colleague, Professor Roger 


„~ Masters, who saved me from many errors, mis- 


interpretations, and oversights, and tried vainly 
to save me from those that remain in the text. 


about other forms of human association. In the 
literature on organization theory, one rarely 
finds references even to contemporary political 
theorists and almost never to those who wrote 
in the past. By the same token, political 
theorists rarely seem to find anything relevant 
to their interests in the work of students of 
organization. Measured by the acknowledged 
exchange of information between the dis- 
ciplines, the gulf between them is wide and 
seldom bridged. 

Perhaps such a gulf is inescapable. Political 
theorists draw heavily upon history, phi- 
losophy, and personal experience for their ideas 
and evidence; organization theorists rely 
heavily upon sociology, social psychology, eco- 
nomics, and, when possible, on controlled ex- 
perimentation. Political theorists are frankly 
normative; organization theorists generally be- 
lieve their work is value-free. Political theorists 
deal willingly with the intangible aspects of 
human associations, for it is difficult to meas- 
ure the outputs of governments and govern- 
mental agencies; organization theorists are 
more at home with organizations producing 
tangible products and measuring their per- 
formance ultimately in terms of profit. The 
fields do seem to have quite different traditions, 
methods, goals, and subject-matters. 

But all this merely makes the similarities in 
in the problems they investigate and in their 
findings more surprising and intriguing. 


I 


For example, both organization theorists and 
political theorists encountered the same 
enigma: In order that the human systems may 
come into being and continue, men often have 
to do, at the behest of others, tasks that are un- 
pleasant or even hazardous (such as working on 
assembly lines or going to war), and must re- 
frain from doing what they would greatly en- 
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joy (such as helping themselves to the property 
of others or saying whatever they please 
wherever and whenever the spirit moves them). 
What accounts for obedience and docility en- 
tailing such self-sacrifice, self-restraint, self- 
denial, without which neither states nor other 
associations could long survive? 

Political philosophers and organization theo- 
rists have offered essentially the same range of 
explanations: the rationality of men and the 
conditioning of men’s minds. 

Because men are rational, they can calculate 
what they would lose if everyone were to follow 
his own impulses and preferences without re- 
straint. They can also see that collective action 


will be taken against individuals who disobey. ` 


Out of fear of the consequences, they submit. 
They can calculate, too, the advantages they 
may gain from organized life and activity. They 
can see that the gains usually outweigh the 
costs. Out of hope for the benefits, then, as well 
as out of fear, rational men yield to the wills of 
others.” 


1 A third explanation, offered initially by polit- 
ical philosophers of classical antiquity, was that 


some men are by nature followers and others are ` 


by nature rulers. The followers obey because it is 
their nature to do so, just as leaders command be- 
cause that is their. nature. This argument has few 
defenders among contemporary political theorists, 
and it is seldom articulated by organization 
theorists. But one may wonder whether the bat- 
teries of personality and aptitude and intelligence 
tests used for selecting executives do not rest ulti- 
mately on the assumption that there are ‘‘nat- 
ural” leaders who should be identified, separated 
from the “naturally” subservient mass, and ele- 
vated to their “natural” managerial roles. 

2 This reasoning underlies most social-contract 
philosophies of the origins of civil and political 
society. The emphasis was placed in some-cases on 
escape from the risks and uncertainties of anarchy 
(as in Hobbes and Locke), in others on ascension 
to a higher, richer, distinctively human and 
civilized life (as in Rousseau, whose logic, in turn, 
parallels that of classical political theory). The 
hypothesized reasoning in men’s decisions to form 
or join groups in which they must then submit to 
others is not far removed from the analysis by 
J. G. March and H. A. Simon, Organizations (New 
York, 1957), of individual calculations regarding 
“the decision to participate” in organizations (ch. 
4). See also Simon’s assertion that a distinctive 
feature of organization theory is its treatment of 
joining an organization as an “‘all-or-none choice 
of participation or non-participation,” in Models 
of Man (New York, 1957), p. 74 and chs. 10 and 
11. 
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At the same time, according to many polit- 
ical and organization theorists, men obey be- 
cause obedience to certain commands from cer- 
tain sources is a conditioned reflex. Even in in- 
fancy, every individual is introduced to the 
exercise of authority; maturation is in many 
ways a process of learning when to obey, whom 
to command, and under what circumstances to 
do either. That is, from his social environment 
generally, and also by virtue of the deliberate 
drill and indoctrination to which he is subject, 
every man is prepared for his social roles. He 
comes to yield to others because he learns it is 
right and proper to do so, and he may even 
come to cherish his submission. The will to obey 
is implanted in him; depending on the dis- 
cipline óne draws upon for appropriate lan- 
guage, he is educated, indoctrinated, trained, 
socialized, acculturated, programmed, or brain- 
washed? ` 





Organization theorists and most political phi- 
losophers exhibit little confidence in fear as a long- 


‘range mode of eliciting obedience. But for a few 


political theorists (Hobbes, for example), and for 
more than a few rulers and managers, it is the 
cornerstone of theory and practice. 

3 Many political theorists recognized this. For 
example, according-to H. V. Jaffa (‘‘Aristotle,” 
in L. Strauss and J. Cropsey, eds., History of 
Political Philosophy (Chicago, 1963), p. 75, 
Aristotle held that “Trained obedience, as dis- 
tinct from brute direction, is the characteristic of 
being ruled politically or royally.” Hume, says 
R. S. Hill (“David Hume,” ibid., pp. 511-12), con- 
sidered that “The main support of the rule of the 
few over the many ...is the opinion that those . 
in authority have a right to that authority. This 
opinion is usually the fruit of time and habit. 
Custom is the great guide of human life; most men 
never think of inquiring into the reasons for the 
authority of the form of government to which 
they have become habituated.” Rousseau (see A. 
Bloom, ‘Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” tbid., pp. 527, 
531) believed “the manners of society are of as 
much or more concern than the institutions of 
government because manners underlie institu- 
tions and give them their force,” and he saw an 
advantage in the ancient city ‘because it is small 
enough .. . for citizens to share a common herit- 
age and a common way, because the particular 
wills can more easily be submerged in custom, and 
because the statesman can control the entirety.” 
Burke (see F. Canavan, “Edmund Burke,” ibid., 
p. 603) also ascribed obedience to goveynments 
and laws to “opinion, habit, and acquired senti- 
ment,” and to the fact that “men think it right to 
submit to them,” and Bentham (see H. M.” 
Magid, “Jeremy Bentham,” ibid, p. 623) èx- 


ORGANIZATION THEORY AND POLITICAL THEORY 


Interestingly enough, political theorists have 
from the very beginning made more strenuous 
efforts to incorporate the non-rational (7.e., the 
conditioned) elements. of men’s behavior into 
their hypotheses than have the organization 
theorists. For men are born into political sys- 
tems, and the possibilities of withdrawal are 
much more limited. It is not clear that joining 
or remaining. in a political system is really a 
matter of rational choice at all, except in iso- 
lated instances. Organization theorists, on the 
other hand, deal more extensively with associa- 
tions that men presumably choose to enter and 
may leave at any time. To explain membership 
and all it entails, students of organization lean 
toward a rather literal application of social- 
contract theory and utilitarianism; many eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century political phi- 
losophers, who employed these concepts as 
metaphors to aid in understanding the rational 
component of behavior, would find little in most 
modern’ organization theory with which to 
quarrel. And some organization theorists would 
doubtless be surprised to discover how many 
political philosophers in ancient and medieval 
times were aware there were social norms and 
group loyalties that a ruler dared not violate 
without risking extensive disobedience. 

At any rate, more or less independently of 
each other, drawing in different. ways on differ- 
ent bodies of experience, political theorists and 
organization theorists have dealt in very similar 
fashion with the obedience of man to man. 


II 


‘They have also dealt similarly with organiza- 
tional structures for the achievement of coor- 


plained political society as arising from ‘‘the habit 
of obedience.” : 

These interpretations may be compared with 
similar formulations by H. A Simon, D. W. Smith- 
burg, and V. A. Thompson in their Public Ad- 
ministration (New York, 1950), at pp. 188-201, 
attributing obedience in part to the authority of 
confidence (or expertise), of identification (or 
group loyalty), and of legitimacy (the feeling that 
one ought to obey). In like fashion, P. M. Blau 
and W. R. Scott, Formal Organizations (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1962), at pp. 27-32, 140-45, 
stress “culturally defined role expectations” (p. 
30) and internalization of social values (p. 144). 
R. V. Prestheus, “Authority in Organizations,” in 
8. Mailick and E. H. ‘Van Ness, eds., Concepts and 
Issues gn Administrative Behavior (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1962), at p. 125, emphasizes 
socialization, or the acceptance of societal or 
group norms and values, as a key process pro- 
ducing acceptance of authority. 


ot 


dination. For purposes of this discussion, co- 
ordination means ordering the direction, vol- 
ume, and timing of flows of activities, goods, 
and services so that the functioning of one ele- 
ment in a system at least does not prevent or 
negate or hamper the functioning of other ele- 
ments, and at best facilitates and assists the 
functioning of other elements. Coordination is 
not always a goal of system designers; the sepa- 
ration of powers, for example, encourages some 
contradictions and deadlocks in order to pro- 
tect other values. But it is often among the 
principal values, and practically never is a 
matter of total indifference. And when political 
theorists and organization theorists discuss 
methods of promoting coordination, they end 
up in much the same positions. 

Fundamentally, coordination is accomplished 
by two processes: central direction, which 
means that the activities of the elements of a 
system respond chiefly to cues and signals from 
some common source, and reciprocal relations, 
which means that the elements respond to cues 
and signals from each other. Every system em- 
ploys some blend of the two processes. More- 
over, the systems are not mutually exclusive; 
an increase in reliance on one does not neces- 
sarily produce a decrease in the other. On the 
contrary, effective central direction often per- 
mits a higher degree of reciprocal cueing, as in 
a well-trained platoon, and vice versa. What- 
ever the blend of modes of coordination and 
whatever the general level of coordination in 
any system, these may be explained in terms of 
the relative weight assigned to each of the two 
underlying processes. 

Political theorists who believe men are in- 
clined to take advantage of one another tend to 
stress central direction as the best means of co- 
ordinating them. Without an overriding cen- 
tral figure, according to them, any system 
breaks down in disorder, confusion, and in- 
ternal warfare. Hobbes, of course, presented 
this argument in its purest, most logical form.‘ 
On the other side, philosophers who assume the 
interests and tendencies of men are harmonious 
emphasize the possibility and desirability of co- 
ordination through reciprocity, and regard cen- 
tral direction as an exploitative or disturbing 
factor in what would otherwise be a highly co- 
ordinated system distributing maximum satis- 
faction to all its members. The anarchists, both 
Marxist and non-Marxist, pushed this reason- 


‘For a brief summary of his logic, see G. H. 
Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 
3d ed., 1961), pp. 167-69. 
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ing to its logical extreme.® It matters little for 
this discussion whether the extremists on both 
sides meant their doctrines to be taken literally 
or as analogies for the sake of clarity and vigor 
. of statement. They bracketed the range of pos- 
sibilities. In the history of political thought, 
not only the extremes, but virtually all con- 
ceivable intermediate positions, have at some 
time or other been advanced or defended. 
During most of the short history of organ- 
ization theory, few theorists seriously ques- 
tioned the premise that central direction (ex~ 
pressed structurally as a hierarchy of author- 
ity because of the need of leaders to delegate 
formal powers and because of the assumed in- 
ability of men to supervise directly more than a 
small number of colleagues) is the primary 
method of achieving coordination; indeed, 
hierarchy and organization were sometimes 
treated as almost synonymous.® Yet very early 
some questioning voices were heard, particu- 
larly after experimental studies in the sociology 
of industry drew attention to the responsive- 
ness of workers to cues and signals emanating 
from sources other than (and sometimes hostile 


5 For an outline of recent anarchist thought 
(which is an updated version of anarchist phi- 
losophies of ancient times), see F. W. Coker, Re- 
cent Political Thought (New York, 1934), ch. VII. 
Also relevant are chs. VIII (on syndicalism), IX 
(on guild socialism), and XVIII (on pluralism). 

t E. g., J. O. Mooney, The Principles of Organ- 
ization (New York, 1947), pp. 14-15: “The 
scalar principle is the same form in organization 
that is sometimes called hierarchical. ... The 
common impression regards this scale or chain 
merely as a ‘type’ of organization, characteristic 
only of the vaster institutions of government, 
army, church, and industry. This impression is 
erroneous. It is likewise misleading, for it seems to 
imply that the scalar chain in organization lacks 
universality. These great organizations differ 
from others only in that the chain is longer. The 
truth is that wherever we find an organization 
even of two people, related as superior and sub- 
-ordinate, we have the scalar principle. This chain 
constitutes the universal process of coordination, 
through which the supreme coordinating author- 
ity becomes effective throughout the entire 
structure.” See also, M. G. Weiner, ‘“‘Observa- 
tions on the Growth of Information-Processing 
Centers,” in A. H. Rubenstein and C. J. Haber- 
stroh, eds., Some Theories of Organization (Home- 
wood: Dorsey and Irwin, 1960), p. 150: “The 
transition from individuality to division of labor 
and the acceptance of hierarchy in the form of a 
leadership structure ... represents the point at 
which an ‘organization’ can be said to exist.” 
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to) the designated managers of the firms ex- 
amined. Mary Parker Follett, a political. 
scientist of Pluralist persuasion, became well 
known to students of organization for her ad- 
vocacy of “power with rather than power over” 
and for her criticism of “the illusion of final re- 
sponsibility.”’? Later on, Argyris® and Thomp- 
son and others? would search explicitly for a 
pattern of organization that is non-hierarchical. 
An electronics firm on the West Coast recently 
reorganized itself on what are alleged to be non- 
hierarchical lines.!° It would be grossly inac- 
curate to equate these organizational analysts 
with the anarchists, but there can be no ques- 
tion that organization theory has begun to dis- 
play an awareness of a range of positions on the 
central-reciprocal scale that political phi- 
losophers have explored extensively for cen- 
turies. 

I do not intend to imply that political 
philosophy is somehow superior to organization 
theory, or that organization theory is a mere 
branch of the history of political thought. My 
object in pointing out similarities between their 
treatments of coordination is simply to dem- 
onstrate that these seemingly unrelated dis- 
ciplines confront common problems in common 
ways. 


II 


Another such problem is the reconciliation of 
individual or other narrow objectives with the 
objectives of the collectivity. Political theorists 
discuss it in terms of special interests as against 
the general or public interest. Organization 
theorists speak of personal or sub-group goals 


7H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, eds., Dynamic 
Administration: The Collected Papers of Mary 
Parker Follett (New York, 1941), especially pp. 
101 ff. and ch. VIT. 

è C. Argyris, Personality and Organization (New 
York, 1957). 

9V. A. Thompson, Modern Organizations (New 
York, 1961); G. G. Fisch, “Line-Staff is Obso- 
lete,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 39, pp. 67-79 
(1961); B. M. Bass, ‘Industrial Organization for 
the Space Age,” unpublished manuscript, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1963. See also the query of W. M. 
Evan, “Indices of the Hierarchical Structure of 
Industrial Organizations,” 9 Management Sci- 
ence, Vol. 9, pp 468-77 (1963), regarding the 
validity of the “iron law of hierarchy.” 

30 The firm is Non-Linear Systems, Inc., of Del 
Mar, California. Its structure and procedures are 
described by A. H. Kuriloff, “Management by 
Integration and Self-Control,” Proceedings of the ` 
Industrial Engineering Institute, February, 1963. 
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vis-à-vis org.‘nizational goals. But the issues are 
the same. \ 

In both fielc į, the dominant opinion seems to 
be that every cullectivity is in some sense goal- 
seeking, or purposive. That is, there is some 
general interest or organizational goal shared 
or at least acknowledged by nearly all the par- 
ticipants in the system, and although the over- 
arching purpose is accomplished by the labor of 
individuals, it is distinct from the goals or in- 
terests of individuals; rather, it is viewed as an 
attribute of the system as a whole. There is 
little agreement on the specifics of the general 
interest, and even a given commentator may 
switch from one to another interpretation as 
conditions change. (Implicitly, however, one 
goal can be discerned in every interpretation: 
the survival of the system.) Yet, although stu- 
dents of states and of organizations may never 
arrive at a consensus on exactly what the 
shared interests of human associations are, 
many of them tend to take it for granted that 
one exists for every human association.” 


Plato and Aristotle, for example, saw as the 
purpose of the city-state the promotion of the 
highest moral development of its citizens. For 
Hobbes, the end of government was the preserva- 
tion of order. For Locke, it was the protection of 
“natural rights,” such as the right to private prop- 
erty. For the Utilitarians, it was to produce the 
greatest good for the greatest number. For the 
early liberal economists, it was to furnish just 
enough service and regulation to permit the re- 
ciprocal processes of the market place to operate 
effectively. In all these instances, selected hap- 
hazardly from the broad array of goals postu- 
lated in political thought, the existence of a com- 
mon purpose and interest is axiomatic. 

The same is true of most contemporary organ- 
ization theory, although the specification of 
common interests is rarely articulated as ex- 
plicitly as in political philosophy. Rather, it is 
assumed that every human association has some 
goals shared by all its members, and can be under- 
stood only in terms of those common purposes. 
E. g., in H. 8. Simon, D. W. Smithburg, and V. A. 
Thompson, op. cit., at p. 3, purpose and cooper- 
ative action are described as the “two basic 
processes of what has come to be called adminis- 
tration. .. . Administration can be defined as the 
activities of, groups cooperating to accomplish 
common goals.” Similarly, P. M. Blau and W. R. 
Scott, op. cit., at p. 1, declare that what organiza- 
tions “all have in common is that a number of men 
have become organized into a social unit—an 


&’ organization—that has been established for the 


explicit purpose of achieving certain goals.” And 
C. Argyris, Understanding Organizational Behavior 
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A substantial number of political theorists, 
on the other hand, have taken the view that 
virtually every definition of the public interest 
is but a reflection of the personal interests of 
the definer, and consequently, the only realistic 
way to understand the performance of a system 
is to construe its output (or its policies) as 
nothing more than the resultant of the inter- 
play of many special interests. The representa- 
tives of each interest may invoke the symbol of 
the public interest as an honorific, perhaps 
even with sincere conviction that the actions 
they espouse are better for the system and all 
the members of the system, but what is actually 
decided and done is the product of negotiations 
and understandings among specialized groups 
and individuals.!2 

Among organization theorists, the counter- 
part to this point of view is seldom advanced 
even tacitly, let alone explicitly; it is distinctly 
a minority position. Barnard, however, comes 
close to it. Although he discusses organizational 
purposes at length, and attributes great impor- 
tance to them, they are not central to his 
analysis. He defines formal organizations with- 
out referring to goals, and he describes them 
largely in terms of individual motivations and 
objectives coordinated with each other through 
an “economy of incentives.” The “absolute 
test” of efficiency is survival of the organiza- 
tion. An organization is thus portrayed as 2 
kind of marketplace in which each man pursues 
his own goals by offering a contribution in re- 
turn for those inducements (selected from the 
range of inducements provided, consciously or 


(Homewood: Dorsey, 1960) hypothesizes, at pp. 
10-11, “that organizations are intricate human 
strategies designed to achieve certain objectives,” 
and that the objectives of any organization 
include “achieving its goals (intended conse- 
quences).” 

12 Bentham, for instance, defined the interest of 
any community as the sum of the interests of 
those who compose it (H. M. Magid, op. cit., p. 
622). A. F. Bentley, in The Process of Government 
(Bloomington: Principia, 1935), said (at p. 269), 
“All phenomena of government are phenomena of 
groups pressing one another, forming one an- 
other, and pushing out new groups and group rep- 
resentatives (the organs and agencies of govern- 
ment) to mediate the adjustments.” D. B. 
Truman, using a similar framework of analysis in 
The Governmental Process (New York, 1953), 
added (at p. 51), “In developing a group interpre- 
tation of politics, ... we do not need to account 
for a totally inclusive interest, because one does 
not exist.” See also, ©. P. Herring, The Politics of 
Democracy (New York, 1940), ch. 30. 
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unwittingly, by the system) that appeal to him. 
The enterprise is an arena in which each par- 
ticipant offers his wares and services in ex- 
change for what he can get. From the elaborate 
network of agreements, accommodations, and 
behaviors come products, wages, salaries, 
profits, prices, dividends, interest, taxes, work- 
ing conditions, and all the other outputs of a 
complex system. Managers, workers, suppliers, 
customers, stockholders, creditors, competi- 
tors, government regulators, consultants, aca- 
demics, and others may all see different trans- 
cendent purposes in the undertaking, so that 
its ends are in a sense the sum of all the special 
purposes.* To this extent, this view resembles 
in many respects the view of the state espoused 
by the political theorists mentioned above. 
What is sometimes referred to as a collective 
purpose is merely the resultant of a constantly 
shifting adjustment among individual and sub- 
group purposes. 


Over the relationship of private interests to: 


the general interest, organization theorists and 
political theorists have divided into similar 
camps. Again, the resemblances between the 
fields are impressive, 


IV 


The foregoing illustrations do not exhaust 
the parallels between organization theory and 
political theory.“ But they are probably suffi- 
cient to establish the point of departure for this 
discussion, namely, that striking similarities 
have developed in two disciplines that seem to 
be quite different in their interests and methods. 

Why should this occur? Why should two 
fields of study with such discrepant premises 
and perspectives converge? 

Perhaps it is because the discrepancies are, 
after all, merely the distinctions between differ- 


is ©, I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938), 
pp. 73 (‘‘a formal organization . . . [is] a system of 
consciously coordinated activities or forces of two 
or more persons”), 93, 137 (“The individual is 
always the basic strategic factor in organiza- 
tion.”), ch. XI, and pp. 161-75. See also, H. A. 
Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 
1947), pp. 103-07; Simon describes coordination 
in terms of adjustments among individuals’ be- 
haviors. But he does observe that the individuals 
must find one plan agreeable to all participants if 
they are to cooperate, thus introducing the equiv- 
alent of common purpose. 

4 For an exploration of the political theory im- 
plicit in the writings of organization theorists, see 
D. Waldo, The Administrative State (New York, 
1948). ; 
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ent species of the same genus. When all is said 
and done, they both treat of phenomena that 
encompass vast areas, if not all, of human life. 
We are all members of at least several organ- 
izations, and organizations give characteristic 
content and general form to our lives. More- 
over, states, governments, the branches and 
agencies of governments, political parties, and 
interest groups are organizations like other 
organizations even though they have their 
unique attributes. What aspect of civilized 
existence then lies outside the scope of organ- 
ization theory? 

At the same time, every organization is some- 
times construed as a political system, with all 
the problems of leadership, policy formation, 
succession, strategy, rivalry, resistance, revolu- 
tion, and influence that this implies. If organ- 
izations are an all-embracing subject of in- 
quiry, politics is an equally comprehensive 
theme. To be sure, organization theorists tend 
to avoid political institutions in searching for 
data, and political philosophers tend to con- 
centrate on those institutions immediately asso- 
ciated with public governments. But they may 
end with strong similarities because they 
are both addressed to phenomena permeating 
the whole of human affairs, Fields that take so 
much for their province must have far more 
overlap than is immediately obvious. 

Furthermore, they both start from norma- 
tive bases. Political theorists were historically 
engaged in a quest for the ideal political sys- 
tem; organization theorists began by seeking 
“the one best way”’—.e., the most efficient way 
—to organize production and distribution. 
There are probably some in both disciplines who 
still believe such ideal arrangements, superior 
to all alternatives under any conditions and at 
any time, are attainable; most contemporary 
theorists, I believe, now adopt a relativist posi- 
tion, holding that the definition of the ideal 
changes as circumstances change, and perhaps 
even that a wide variety of organizational and 
political patterns may satisfy equally well the 
requirements of any particular definition. At 
any rate, men in both fields set out to discover 
the “laws” or “principles” governing social be- 
havior so as to formulate proposals for improve- 
ment consonant with the constraints imposed 
by reality. Sometimes they try to sharpen their 
thinking by reasoning from admittedly over- 
simplified hypotheses, such as man in a state of 
nature or completely rational man. Eventually, 
however, they complicate their models by add- 


% E. g., N. Long, “The Administrative Organ- 
ization as a Political System,” in 8. Mailick and 
E. H. Van Ness, op. cit. 
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ing variables that render the hypotheses better 
approximations of the real world. (Such vari- 
ables are more often discovered by non-norma- 
tive research of an historical or experimental 
kind than by intuition.) Conceivably, the fields 
may come to resemble each other because they 
have parallel normative underpinnings. 

But the explanation of the resemblances may 
not lie in the character of the disciplines at all; 
perhaps it is to be found rather in the nature of 
the world the disciplines purport to describe. 
The convergence could result from the existence 
of such pronounced and persistent regularities 
in large-scale human associations that no 
matter which such associations one examines 
and what approach one adopts, the sum of the 
findings of each set of observers will inevitably 
be much the same as those of any other set. 
When all the blind men compare their notes, 
they do end up with a description of an ele- 
phant, and the description by each team of 
blind men will not differ materially from the 
description produced by any other team, be- 
cause, after all, it 7s an elephant they are study- 
ing. The consensus of two relatively insulated 
fields, when the whole range of their content is 
reviewed, lends corroboration to the impression 
that our ideas about organizations and politics 
have a substantial degree of validity. 


vV 


Whatever the explanation of the similarities 
between organization theory and political 
theory, one obvious implication of the similar- 
ities is that the two fields can probably learn a 
great deal from each other, In the literature on 
organizations, political theorists will find re- 
ports on experiments and rigorous logical anal- 
yses bearing heavily on the concerns of poli- 
tical philosophy. In the history of political 
thought, which may be regarded as a collection 
of descriptive models of social behavior or a ser- 
jes of tentative propositions about the ways 
men act in organized groups, organization 
theorists will find a rich store of ideas they 
seem to be toiling to reproduce independently. 

But my purpose in writing this piece is not 
merely to labor the obvious point that scholars 
in two disciplines stand to gain by sharing 
their materials more extensively in the future 
than they have in the past. More important 
are the indications that theory in both areas is 
to a large extent imprisoned by the premises 
and perspectives and reasoning of an earlier 
day, trapped into recapitulating and refining 
familiar concepts instead of developing new ap- 
proaches and assumptions that might free 
theory from the cycling loop into which it has 
fallen. Although there are important excep- 
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tions, it appears that much modern writing in 
both fields tends to retrace established paths 
instead of finding new ones. Those who are not 
conversant with the history of thought often 
devote their energies to rediscovering triumph- 
antly old and even ancient ideas, and to re- 
viving traditional controversies. Those who 
have mastered the history of thought often 
apply themselves to proving there is nothing 
new under the sun. Each for his own reasons 
ends up operating within confines identified 
with prior generations. Each for his own rea- 
sons fetters his imagination. 

To be sure, the exceptions are notable. Some 
strikingly original recent approaches to the 
study of human behavior, such as computer 
simulation of individual thought processes and 
social situations, may well have dramatic con- 
sequences for the viewpoints and findings of the 
social sciences. By and large, however, it is the 
scarcity of unconventional ideas rather than 
the problems of choosing among them that im- 
presses the observer. Even sophisticated meth- 
ods of research and analysis, bound by the out- 
looks and assumptions of earlier times, add 
only a little to our knowledge and insight. 

This is hardly surprising; we are all products 
of our heritage, and it is not easy to conceive of 
altogether new ways of looking at things, how- 
ever urgent may be the need for novel ideas. 
That is why it is important to try not only to 
invent new concepts, but also to seek them out 
in our current environment by borrowing from 
seemingly unrelated disciplines, and by picking 
up the threads of inquiry previously explored 
and prematurely dropped. One such concept 
seems to me to hold particularly great promise 
of putting organization behavior in a perspec- 
tive quite unlike the one from which we seem 
unable to escape, and thus to provide stimuli 
and generate perceptions which apparently lie 
beyond the scope of our ordinary frame of refer- 
ence. I refer to what in its broadest terms may 
be described as the treatment of human organ- 
izations as a form of life rather than as an arti- 
fact designed, created, and directed exclusively 
by the human intellect. 

Such a biological analogy in political theory 
was drawn in classical antiquity and occasion- 
ally in later periods of Western history, and it 


18 Plato, for instance, drew a parallel between 
the body and the city, and Hegel also turned to 
the metaphor of the organism. Cf. L. Strauss and 
J. Cropsey, op. cit., pp. 16, 25, 630. And after 
Darwin, comparisons between social and bio- 
logical evolution were commonly employed, 
though usually in a fashion that did violence to 
the biological theory. 
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has even appeared in the writings of one or two 
contemporary organization theorists.’ But the 
logic of it has never been rigorously followed 
out in the light of modern knowledge and, per- 
haps even more pertinently, in the light of the 
growth and evolution of organizational forms in 
recent times. Currently out of fashion in 
political science, and in the social sciences gen- 
erally,!8 this now neglected tradition strikes me 
as more likely to improve our understanding of 
human associations than it ever could before. 
And it probably requires a discipline as boldly 
inclusive, as young and therefore as flexible and 
open-minded, and as vigorous as organization 
theory, to dare to reopen this approach and to 
employ it successfully. 


VI 


Seen from this angle, what would the world of 
organizations look like? Probably crowded, 
continually changing, difficult to analyze, 
viscous. For compared to an individual organ- 
ism, organizations do not display a notably 
high level of integration most of the time; the 
responsiveness of their components to each 
other is relatively slow and uncertain. Their 
boundaries are often loosely defined, easily 
changed, and permeable. Most organizations 
contain, are contained by, and overlap other 
organizations; they are unusual among the 
forms of life in that they can share constituent 
elements with each other. They interact with 
their surroundings, usually exchanging some- 
thing (either acquired or produced) from inside 
their boundaries for something beyond their 
boundaries. Generally, there are subsets of ele- 


17 See C. Barnard, op. cit., p. 79: “Systems of 
cooperation which we call organizations I regard 
as social creatures, ‘alive,’ just as I regard an in- 
dividual human being...” (His argument that 
an organization is more than the sum of its parts, 
as a person is more than the sum of his parts, is 
almost identical with that of Aristotle; cf. H. V. 
Jaffa, op. cit., p. 66.) See also M. Haire, “‘Bio- 
logical Models and Empirical Histories of the 
Growth of Organizations,” in M. Haire, ed., 
Modern Organization Theory (New York, 1959), 
pp. 272-306; and P. Selznick, ‘Foundations of the 
Theory .of Organization,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 18, pp. 25-35 (1948), and Leadership 
‘in Administration (New York, 1957). 

18 But see D. T. Campbell, “Evolutionary 
Theory in Social Science: A Reappraisal,” unpub- 
lished paper, Northwestern University, 1961, and 
the references cited therein. See also R. Redfield, 
ed., Levels of Integration in Biological and Social 
Systems (Lancaster: Jacques Cattell Press, 1942). 
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ments within them that exercise greater influ- 
ence over the other elements with respect to cer- 
tain processes than the other elements exercise 
over these subsets; and some subsets interact 
extensively with the environment beyond the 
boundaries as well as with elements within the 
boundaries. There are reasons to suspect that 
organizations have a high rate of mortality, and 
though one can point to many individual cases 
of long-lived organizations, the number that 
disappear every year is probably staggering.!9 

Yet the number of human organizations in 
the world at any given moment is also probably 
enormous. Virtually every individual is a mem- 
ber of at least several organizations, and while 
this does not mean there are necessarily more 
organizations in the world than there are 
people, it indicates that the ratio of organiza- 
tions to people is quite substantial. Conse- 
quently, with so many organizational claims on 
the resources at the disposal of human beings, 
including time and obedience, some organiza- 
tions lose out in the competition for these re- 
sources, (In part, the shortage results from a 
highly unbalanced distribution of claims and 
resources. But it is also plausible that the 
number of organizations making claims on re- 
sources increases more rapidly than the volume 
of available resources—by a kind of Malthusian 
law—so that the possible ways of allocating re- 
sources are likely always to exceed the reservoir 
of resources available.) That is, as is true with 
other forms of life, organizations make upon 
the resources essential to their survival de- 
mands that tend to press beyond the limit of 
supply, and the demands are kept more or less 
in check by the demise of organizations or de- 
clines in the rate at which new ones form. It 
should be noted, incidentally, that from this 
standpoint, an employer, a veterans associa- 
tion, a trade union, a political party, a neigh- 
borhood civic group, a bowling club, a church, 
and a government agency, and other groups, 
though superficially unconnected, may all be in 
competition with one another, for they may all 


19 The impression that large numbers of organ- 
izational fatalities occur is suggested in part by 
the frequency of business failures. Barnard, for 
example (op. cit., p. 5), comments, “successful co- 
operation in or by formal organizations is the ab- 
normal, not the normal, condition. What are ob- 
served from day to day are the successful sur- 
vivors among innumerable failures.... Failure 
to cooperate, failure of cooperation, failure of 
organization, disorganization, disintegration, de- 
struction of organization—and reorganization— 
are characteristic facts of human history.” 
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be rivals for the resources (again including the 
time and obedience) of the same persons.” 

Under these circumstances, what determines 
which organizations will survive? One possible 
determinant is the deliberate strategy of organ- 
izations to adapt to conditions; those making 
the appropriate choices will continue. Much of 
organization theory, economic theory, and 
political theory is devoted to the analysis of 
this sort of rationality. 

But it is also conceivable that the biologist’s 
approach could be useful here. When conditions 
prove fatal to some members of a population 
while other members survive and even flourish, 
biologists tend to ascribe the good fortune of 
the survivors to chance variations in their 
make-up that protect or even favor them under 
prevailing conditions. May we not also postu- 
late that in the world population of organiza- 
tions—those comparatively poorly integrated, 
sluggish, fragile entities—random variations 
occur which may make no difference under one 
set of circumstances, but which may favor or 
impede some organizations when circumstances 
change? Admittedly, the calculated strategies 
may in the end turn out to be the critical factor; 
the biological analogy does not preclude this 
possibility. But it directs attention also to other 
factors that may be important, factors easily 
neglected if we concentrate exclusively on 
rationality. 

For example, size may be more important in 
survival than anything an organization does in 
response to a challenge; all organizations of a 
greater than given size may endure even 
though they all respond differently, while 
smaller organizations may disappear no matter 
what they do. (By the same token, of course, a 
change of conditions may wipe out the giants 
and multiply the pygmies.) Or a substantial 
measure of self-containment may characterize 
all the organizations that persist after a drastic 
modification of the environment (though an- 
other environmental shift may favor organiza- 
tions highly dependent on outside sources). 
Or in one context, all surviving organizations 
may exhibit extreme centralization; in an- 
other, only the decentralized ones may remain. 
Sometimes, highly specialized organizations 
may be the only ones to come through; at other 
times, only diversified ones may weather a new 
situation. Those attributes an organization 
happens tò have when changes occur may be 
more significant than the course of action its 
leaders elect to pursue; indeed, the paths of 


30 In this connection see P. M. Blau and W. R. 
Scott, op. cit, pp. 215-17. 


action themselves may be determined as much 
by organizational characteristics as by human 
intellect. 

Now, it is true that an organization can take 
steps to increase or decrease its size or its self- 
containment or its centralization or its special- 
ization; these do not lie beyond the scope of 
manipulation. Thus, organizational character- 
istics as well as organizational policies are sub- 
ject to rational adjustment. Nevertheless, at 
any given time, any population of organizations 
will include exceedingly diverse members. For 
there will be many different judgments as to 
what adjustments will be advantageous, what 
adjustments dysfunctional; all organizations 
will not estimate the future in the same way, 
and even those that do will differ about the ap- 
propriate preparations for that future. More- 
over, fortuitous elements, such as personality, 
the unique history of an organization, tradi- 
tion, acts of nature, and unplanned internal de- 
velopments, will produce different consequences 
in different organizations. So even if all relevant 
organizational attributes could be rationally 
controlled, organizations would vary, and every 
environmental change would benefit some or- 
ganizations and injure others. But there is no 
obvious reason to assume that all such attri- 
butes are rationally planned; many seem quite 
accidental, and the selective process is thus in- 
tensified. 

But human organizations enjoy an advan- 
tage that their biological counterparts do not: 
they have the capacity, at least theoretically, 
to observe and imitate their more successful 
fellow-organizations. Logically, then, when 
conditions change, can they not wait to see the 
effects and follow the lead of the flourishing 
ones? In this way, it would seem, most could 
survive any challenge. In fact, however, organ- 
izations can rarely adjust very swiftly. To 
maintain flexibility for speedy transformation 
may require the sacrifice of other advantages. 
Furthermore, every organization contains 
equilibrium-maintaining mechanisms that re- 
sist and moderate change; stability cannot be 
thrown to the winds. Most organizations there- 
fore cannot alter themselves instantaneously, 
and differences among them will remain even 
after the initial impact of environmental 
changes has indicated which forms are favored. 

For these reasons, then, organizational forms 
may play no less a part in organizational sur- 
vival than do organizational policies, and we 
may anticipate that environmental variations 
will always wipe out some organizations and 
improve the fortunes of others. A kind of 
‘natural selection” is taking place; in other 
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words, an evolutionary process going on con- 
tinuously. 

Even if this could be demonstrated, what 
difference would it make? What contribution 
could it make to the development of organiza~ 
tion theory? Where does it lead? 

Since we have hardly explored the process, it 
would be rash to venture a prediction. We can 
only hope it may prove as useful to the study of 
organizations as it did to the study of biology. 
And we can only speculate on what the nature 
of its utility might be. For example, it might 
stimulate comparisons of long-lived organiza- 
tions that give us a better understanding of 
their longevity. It might facilitate evaluation of 
allegedly consistent and widespread trends 
toward specific patterns of organization, and 
explanation of those trends that do in fact 
occur.” It could encourage a more sophisticated 
typology of organizations than any we now 
have, and a better catalogue of relevant en- 
vironmental conditions and their effects on 
each category. It might even improve our 
assessment of organizational survival stra- 
tegies. But while no one can say exactly what 
will be uncovered by research based on a theory 
of organizational evolution, it is a line of in~ 
quiry, not well investigated up to now, that 
has a potential for illuminating regularities 
hitherto unperceived, or at least unarticulated, 
in the social sciences. And organization 
theorists are in the best position to conduct the 
inquiry because they do not limit themselves to 
any particular type or aspect of organization. 


VII 


I am‘not here proposing a simple return to 
Social Darwinism—which, in fact, is an egregi- 
ous misnomer, since the doctrines thus alluded 
to have little to do with the principles of nat- 
ural selection described by Darwin and other 
biologists. Nor do I intend to suggest that 
organizations should be regarded as identical 
with organisms; on the contrary, it is their 
unique character as life-forms that I would 
emphasize. Nor, finally, do I consider this ap- 


31 For illustrations of the impression that there 
is a secular trend toward increasing centralization 
in modern life, see H. A. Simon, D. W. Smith- 
burg, and V. A. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 272 ff.; R. 
Redfield, op. cit.; R. Seidenberg, Post-Historic 
Man (Boston: Beacon, 1957). 
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proach a substitute for others; if it has any 
value, it will be as an addition to our other in- 
struments of analysis, not as a replacement for 
them. I am arguing only that the possibilities of 
employing this method rigorously have not 
been fully realized, and that it seems especially 
applicable to the study of organizational be- 
havior. 

The biological analogy is disturbing to many 
modern political theorists and organization 
theorists because it appears to many of them to 


‘downgrade human beings, to deny the impor- 


tance of the gift of thought, to reduce persons 
to the level of social insects or of cells in a living 
system. Even if this were the case, it would not 
justify refusal to consider this frame of refer- 
ence. When the people of the Western world 
were compelled by the findings of modern 
astronomers to abandon the belief that they 
were at the center of the universe (and thus to 
recognize what many of the ancients knew), 
when they were taught by modern biology that 
they are part of nature (which was also the 
ancient view), and when they were reminded 
by modern psychologists that they are some- 
thing less than wholly rational creatures, the 
demotions were painful and met with resist- 
ance. Yet they added to man’s intellectual 
stature by giving him a fuller and more accu- 
rate picture of the world in which he lives, and 
liberated him from flattering myths and mis- 
conceptions, in many ways more degrading 
than the truth. Men may conceivably become 
more godlike by accepting their own limitations 
than by refusing to envisage them at all. There 
can be excesses in individual-centered phil- 
osophies as well as in community-centered 
doctrines. 

But the lesson from early political philosophy 
is that it is by no means necessary to deny the 
distinctively human qualities of mankind in 
order to treat human associations as natural 
phenomena. On the contrary, the classical 
opinion was that men fulfilled their potential- 
ities as human beings only in the associations 
as natural to them as the air they breathe. For 
organization theorists to regard organizations 
as living forms, then, is not to equate human 
society with an anthill and people with ants. It 
may simply be a path to observations and to 
speculative and empirical inquiries to which our 
prevailing biases and preoccupations now blind 
us, 
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“All philosophers, of every school, imagine that causation is one of 
the fundamental axioms of science, yet, oddly enough, in advanced 
science... the word ‘cause’ never occurs.... The Law of Causality, 
I believe, like much that passes among philosophers, is a relic of a by- 
gone age, surviving like the monarchy, only because it is erroneously 
supposed to do no harm.”—BERTRAND RussEuL (1928) 


Causality is an invention of the formal 
reason, a product of philosophers and scientists. 
As an idea, however, “cause” finds its basis in 
ordinary experience. Objects move. How? By 
being acted upon by other objects or by human 
agency; exert a pull here, create an effect there. 
In the world of experience unrefined by science 
or philosophy, it sometimes seems as if every 
thing is connected in some way with every 
other thing, all are parts in a cosmic puppet 
show. A simple string model appears natural 
and true and is a prototype of common-sense 
notions of causality. Even in science, at least 
until recently, such notions were given expres- 
sion as well. The string model, for instance, was 
to be found equally in the simplest interpreta- 
tions of Newtonian mechanics as in the implicit 
theories of the carpenter, the plumber, or the 
agriculturist. Particles exist and forces act be- 
tween them as causes, producing change. The 
very idea of force introduces a feeling of com- 
pulsion and the causal connection between 
events seems a physical necessity, reinforcing 
the lessons taught by every-day experience. 

The social scientist engaged in either theo- 
retical or empirical work at the turn of the cen- 
tury permitted a curious blend of common- 
sense notions and scientific ideas of causality to 
serve his instinct for order. In addition to what 
he knew, existentially, to be the case in society, 
he was privileged to draw upon Newtonian sci- 
ence if he chose, Hegelian dialectics, or Darwin- 
ian biology to explain why things are the way 
they are. His causal arsenal packed weapons of 
great versatility: should simple forces prove in- 
adequate, developmental factors were ready to 
hand; when simple logic failed to point the way, 
victory cogld still be snatched by dialectics. 
Marx and the Marxians might offer one type of 
explanation, the classical economists, the ortho- 
dox school of German sociologists, or the Dar- 
Winians still others, But whether the device 
was the class-struggle or individual interest, 
whether social will or instinctual competitive- 
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ness, the goal was identical—explanation. It 
was as if Hume had never happened. 


I 


In The Process of Government, published in 
1908, Arthur F. Bentley sought to release social 
science from thralldom to all such views of the 
social universe, whether conceived in common- 
sense terms or expressed in the authoritative 
language of science. He begins by challenging 
feelings and ideas as causal forces, then touches 
off a brilliant and joyous auto de fé. Into the fire 
go ideals, motives, desires, instincts, faculties, 
impulses, myths, legal fictions, altruism, ego- 
ism, intellect, racial qualities, religious senti- 
ments, moral attachments, purposes, theories, 
and ideologies—these serve as explanations of 
nothing, but “stand for ignorance.” In social 
science there is “no more room for animistic 
‘causes’ ” than in any other science. Before 
Bentley is through it is not only specific causal 
agents which are consigned to the flames, but 
traditional causality itself. All is movement 
and flux, all is process. Not “why,” but “how” 
is the appropriate question to address to social 
phenomena; not ultimate explanation but com- 
plete description is the goal. 

Beyond question Bentley had an eye to the 
other sciences, particularly physics. There the 
temptation to ask why had given way before an 
effort to understand how events are related to 
one another. With the advent of field theory a 
more detailed description of causal process was 
possible, and the older simplistic force view lost 
some of its influence. Whatever happens at a 
given time and place within the field depends 
only upon the values of the field quantities 
existing in the immediate past, and the 
proximity of events under observation. Causal 
relations are transmitted from point to point 
through an action-by-contact, and the inverse- 
square law becomes the prototype of causality. 
Causality is specified as the law according to 
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which force acts through space with an inten- 
sity proportional to the inverse-square power of 
the distance, 

For purposes of the present discussion, the 
chief contribution of field theory is this: the 
length of the causal chain is now limited; it is 
finite, and broken completely at certain points. 
There are always events between which no 
causal relation can be established, since action 
cannot reach from a single event to every other 
event. Though all events may be members of 
some causal sequence the sequences themselves 
need not, and cannot, be related to one another, 
In this interpretation, action rather than force 
is the salient characteristic of causality. Since 
force and cause are no longer identified, cause 
loses the quality of efficiency it enjoyed when 
force had been the key term. 

Bentley saw the possibilities for social theory 
contained in the model of the field, yet even 
that model failed to satisfy him. True, the idea 
of field laid the stress where it properly belongs, 
upon action rather than upon the thing-in-it- 
self. But it was an action which still required 
contact and was expressed in the classical lan- 
guage of force rather than in strictly relational 
terms, As a determined foe of determinism in 
all its forms, Bentley could not feel at home in 
1908 even in the sciences. The social science he 
was striving to create was to be entirely de- 
scriptive, more akin in spirit to quantum me- 
chanics than to classical physics. Unfortunately, 
aside from the discovery of the quantum itself, 
the great discoveries and fantastic interpreta- 
tions of quantum mechanics were still in the 
future. When at last they did come, the com- 
fortable determinism in which most scientists 
thought and worked was shaken to the roots. 
But curiously enough, although all was yet 
bare possibility in science, the revolution which 
Bentley itched to foment in social science had 
already begun elsewhere before the turn of the 
century. There is no evidence to indicate that 
he was aware of the events which by his time 
had occurred in philosophy and the arts to the 
second generation, let alone the affinity which 
they held for his own style of thought. Still it 
might prove instructive to look briefly to some 
of those developments, especially since they 
were remarkably prescient for Bentley’s scien- 
tific vision and remain, even today, richly 
suggestive for the problems faced by political 
scientists. Besides, if there is any beauty or 
utility to the intellectual historian’s pursuit of 
that elusive consciousness of Western man, 
ever emerging in ways that surprise and de- 
light, it might be found in the uncanny single- 
ness of purpose which appears to have moti- 
vated the most daring, and isolated, among the 


philosophers and artists in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. I refer to the blows dealt 
the narrative form, whether in language or 
symbolism, which laid waste the determinism of 
Enlightenment art and thought. 

Peering out upon a world dazzling in its vari- 
ety of shapes and colors, the painter chafed 
against the walls which held him prisoner. He 
began, in the words of Gauguin, “to think of a 
complete liberation” from conventional narra- 
tive art and was determined “to break win- 
dows” if he must, even “at the risk of cutting 
[his] fingers.” Gauguin tells us that he threw 
himself “into the battle body and soul, the 
battle against all the schools.” What was at 
stake is clearly set forth by Van Gogh: it was 
nothing less than the transformation of static 
painting into dynamic painting, formalistic 
shapes into a flow of activity, narrative into 
process. “I want,” he wrote, in words almost 
identical with those used a generation later by 
Bentley, “I want to make groups of people who 
are in action some way or other. But how difi- 
cult it is to impart life and movement, and to 
put figures in their places and apart from each 
other!” The academies teemed with painters 
capable of achieving correct proportion and 
anatomy in a figure. “But the figure will [not] 
live.” What Van Gogh wished above all to paint 
was a digger actually digging, a picker actually 
picking; no, more than that, to capture the 
activity of digging, the activity of picking, to 
paint “the action for the sake of the action.” 
Bentley was to state his own vision in terms 
strikingly similar to those of Van Gogh: “If we 
say activity, we have said all.” Expose cliché, 
and you shatter conventional notions of causal- 
ity. But in order to expose cliché, “to get [his] 
drawing more spontaneous,” it was necessary 
for Van Gogh to “exaggerate the essential, and, 
of set purpose, to leave the obvious vague.” To 
express his new view of the world the artist 
must fashion a tool. 

Corot, Constable, Daumier had already 
seized upon the skétch as a way of escape to the 
freedom they sought from narrative art. Ac- 
cording to Malraux, the new art was not “a 
question of technique and a series of discoveries, 
but a language independent of the thing por- 
trayed—as specific, sui generis, as music.” Not 
that the success of such efforts was enough to 
discourage others from continuing along the 
old path. “Long after the turn of the century,” 
Malraux says, “our artists went on piling up 
‘subjects’ and ‘stories’ and the walls gf our 
official Salons were cluttered up with these; 
only henceforth these were the works of artists 
who no longer counted. Poetry shared in the 
great adventure and was similarly transformed; 
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with Baudelaire it utterly discarded the ‘story,’ 
though traditionalist poetry continued wallow- 
ing for years in narrative and dramatic lyrics.” 
Nor has process, as we shall see, succeeded in 
replacing narrative in political science. Bentley 
has had less impact even upon those who call 
themselves Bentleyans than we are wont to be- 
lieve. 

In the world of letters the artist was under- 
going a similar shattering experience. The 
poet’s ladder, symbol of a lawful deterministic 
universe, had been splintered and the poet him- 
self, in Yeats’ lines, was made to “lie down where 
all ladders start,/In the foul rag-and-bone 
shop of the heart.” Flouting the demands of 
classical narrative literature, the artists were 
busy in the rag-and-bone shop fashioning new 
techniques founded on the new vision. It is 
enough perhaps to mention Stendhal and Flau- 
bert, Baudelaire and Dostoyevsky, later Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, and Faulkner. “The question 
is,” said the classical critic, “whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.” 
“The question is,” replied the literary artist, 
“which is to be master—that’s all.” Once 
shatter the determinism even of ordinary lan- 
guage and you, not words, are the master. As 
Wittgenstein was to sum up it in our own day: 
“A picture held us captive. And we could not 
get outside it, for it lay in our language, and 
language seemed to repeat it to us inexorably.” 
If I appear to place inordinate stress upon lan- 
guage as the guardian of determinism, it is 
because Bentley himself devoted the many 
years remaining to him after The Process of 
Government in quest of a language in which to 
embody his vision. 

Ibsen and Strindberg began in the theater an 
effort carried forward into the present day by 
playwrights such as Ionesco, who recently char- 
acterized it as an attempt to “break up our lan- 
guage so that it can be put together again in 
order to re-establish contact ... with multiple 
reality.” The absolute is brought under chal- 
lenge: reality is multiple, a system of systems, 
acting together or in isolation, and forever in a 
state of internal excitement. ‘Where was you 
born?,” asks a character in Ring Lardner’s I 
Gaspiri. “Out of wedlock.” “That’s a mighty 
pretty country around there.” Or a brief ex- 
change from another of Lardner’s plays, Dinner 
Bridge: “How long were you married to her?” 
asks one sfranger of another who has just 
stated that his first’ wife was dead. “Right up 
to the éime she died.” A riposte worthy of the 
most sophisticated quantum theorist—or a 
Samuel Beckett. Not only cause, but time as 
well is a captive of language. 

In music one is put immediately in mind of 
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the revolution begun by Wagner which has 
eventuated in the works of Schoenberg and his 
pupils. Schoenberg’s system of composition 
with twelve tones proceeds on an assump- 
tion entirely congenial to process and hostile 
to traditional “narrative.” The assumption, 
in Schoenberg’s words, is that “The two- 
or-more dimensional space in which musical 
ideas are presented is a unit. Though the ele- 
ments of these ideas appear separate and inde- 
pendent to the eye and the ear, they reveal 
their true meaning only through their coopera- 
tion, even as no single word alone can express a 
thought without relation to other words. All 
that happens at any point of this musical space 
has more than a local effect. It functions not 
only in its own plane, but also in all other 
directions and planes, and is not without influ- 
ence even at remote points.” Thus Schoenberg 
conceived a composition as a process. And he 
tells us that he first formulated it in the year 
1908, at the very time Bentley was conceiving 
his political process. What is even more remark- 
able, if Schoenberg sounds like a scientist or a 
mathematician, Bentley could express his con- 
ception in the language of the arts. “Al of the 
groups,” he wrote, ‘‘whether underlying inter- 
ests, or discussion groups, or organization 
groups, have values in terms of each other, just 
as have the colors in a painting, or the sounds 
in music. No color for itself alone, no sound for 
itself alone, but each gets its meaning from all. 
There is not a bit of the process that does not 
have its meaning in terms of the other parts.” 
No color for itself alone, no sound for itself 
alone: Bentley no less than Schoenberg was 
persuaded that meaning comes only from ap- 
prehension of the total flow. 

Before turning to political science proper, I 
should like to examine in the briefest way two 
thinkers of the Nineteenth Century who per- 
haps more than any others helped shake men 
from their comfortable and unreflective ac- 
ceptance of traditional causality; two who paid 
the price exacted of those who have already 
sloughed off the old without yet being able to 
give coherent expression to the new. I refer to 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. When Kierkegaard 
enunciated his idea of universal “shipwreck” 
and Nietzsche prolaimed the death of God, 
conventional causality was subjected to the 
most scathing attack since Hume. Let me ig- 
nore the serious differences between these two 
rebels and, taking a leaf from Karl Jaspers, 
treat them as of a single school. For both, first 
of all, the “‘will to system” was nothing so much 
as a lack of intellectual courage, what Bentley 
later characterized as a shabby attempt to 
cover the nakedness of ignorance. Both under- 
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stood their own thought as interpretation. But 
interpretation reaches no end, since life con- 
tinues. Thus each interpretation is but a reflec- 
tion—more or less exact, more or less brilliant 
—of life itself, or rather of living, of flow, of 
process without end. Both expressed a fear of 
the tendency of the verbal to become autono- 
mous, and both took theirstand asinterpreters of 
form rather than inculeators of content. Both 
were adventurers in thought, experimenting 
with themselves in order to find a way out of 
the bondage fixed in ordinary, as well as philo- 
sophic language. Nietzsche saw himself as the 
“scratchings which an unknown power makes 
on paper, in order to test a new pen”; Kierke- 
gaard as an “interjection in speaking, without 
influence upon the sentence,” or a “letter which 
is printed upside down in the line.” That is, a 
dissonance. But one which hopefully might call 
attention to the entombment of all us right- 
side-up letters in the inexorable logic of the sen- 
tence itself. Both adhered to what, for want of 
a more precise term, might be called a prag- 
matic conception of truth: truth does not lie in 
something already known, far less in something 
finally knowable, in the absolute, but rather in 
what arises and comes to pass, in process. There 
exists a human will to communicate and to act 
in the world which cannot be satisfied accord- 
ing to any single formula, This failure of ulti- 
mate systematization expresses nothing less 
than the multiplicity of behaviors, attach- 
ments, and events in the world. Every single 
truth must be shipwrecked in reality, and none 
can claim for itself the title of the truth. 

Nietzsche was not sanguine over the out- 
come. He only knew that he could never re- 
treat to the comfort of a stable, but for him 
false, cosmology. “We have left the land and 
have gone aboard ship,” he wrote. “We have 
broken down the bridge behind us,—nay, more, 
the land behind us! Well, little ship! look out! 
Beside thee is the ocean; it is true it does not 
always roar, and sometimes it spreads out like 
silk and gold and a gentle reverie. But times 
will come when thou wilt feel that it is infinite, 
and that there is nothing more frightful than 
infinity. Oh, the poor bird that felt itself free, 
and now strikes against the walls of this cagel 
Alas, if homesickness for the land should at- 
tack thee, as if there had been more freedom 
there,—and there is no ‘land’ any longer!” 

One final quotation. “I can deeply sym- 
pathize with anyone who objects to being 
tossed into such a floating cosmology. Much as 
I have stressed its substantiality, I can hardly 
expect everyone to feel it. The firm land of 
‘matter’ or even of ‘sense’ or ‘self’ is pleasanter, 
if only it stands firm. To anyone whose tasks 


can be performed on such ground, I have not 
the slightest thought of bringing disturbance. 
But for many of us tasks are pressing, in the 
course of which our firmest spots of conven- 
tional departure themselves dissolve in func- 
tion. When they have so dissolved, and when 
we are so involved, there is no hope of finding 
refuge in some chance island of ‘fact’ which may 
appear. The continents go, and the islands. The 
pang may be that felt by a confirmed landsman 
at his first venture on the ocean, but the ocean 
in time becomes familiar and secure. Or, if I 
may change the figure, the fledgling will vastly 
prefer his firm nest to falling with untried 
wings. But the parent sciences are pushing; the 
nest, even, is disintegrating; and there is air for 
flight, even though it is not so vividly felt and 
seen as the sticks and straws of the nest.” 

The passage opens with the same figure to be 
found in the previous passage from Nietzsche, 
the land-creature afloat on a sometimes turbu- 
lent, sometimes serene sea; and shifts to that of 
the little bird, concluding with the celebration 
of intellectual courage. The central unshakable 
fact is that the absolute is dead: “The con- 
tinents go, and the islands.” No, it is not the 
utterance once again of Nietzsche, nor is it 
Kierkegaard. It is none other than Bentley him- 
self in a book entitled Behavior Knowledge Fact, 
twenty-seven years after The Process of Govern- 
ment. In the later work the last vestiges of an 
older causality go, the residual language goes, 
even the group goes. All that is left is sheer raw 
process. 


I 


As Gauguin and Van Gogh had attacked the 
academic painters, and Kierkegaard and Nietz- 
sche the academic philosophers, so did Bentley 
attack the academicians of his day, and with 
equal gusto. In The Process of Government, 
Spencer, Jhering, Ward, Westermarck, Pear- 
son, Morgan, Giddings, Simmel, Gumplowicz, 
Marx, and Dicey, to mention only the most 
prominent among the hosts, are vanquished and 
along with them their causal “spooks” from 
instinct to ideology. Any explanatory device 
which itself stands in need of explanation will 
not do. Bentley’s campaign is masterfully laid, 
and executed with daring and finesse. When he 
is finished there is no place to turn, other than 
to process. Where Von Jhering, for example, in- 
sists upon a distinction betweer? man (sub- 
jective) and society (objective), linked by 
Zweck, designed to connote “interest” gin man 
and “purpose” in society, Bentley responds by 
arguing that, properly conceived—that is, from 
the standpoint of process analysis—‘man” and 
“society” are merely the same phenomena seen 
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from two different points of view. Words such 
as Zweck are introduced by social theorists 
for the sole purpose of satisfying “the writer’s 
need of systematizing his work with reference 
to certain metaphysical problems. ...” Bent- 
ley, no more than Nietzsche, would suffer the 


placement of metaphysical props which satisfy. 


the writer, gratify his ego, or support his own or 
his society’s prejudices. We almost hear him say 
in serene Laplacean tones, “I have no need of 
such hypotheses.” 

Although avowing compassion for those poor 
“unfortunates” who must continue to live in a 
dream world of religion or moralism or ide- 
ology, Bentley boldly takes up residence in a 
world of process where all is movement and 
flow, and where one must find stability as best 
one can by scientific means alone. Bentley is de- 
termined to dwell there without Tinker Bell, in 
b- the conviction that the most heinous scientific 
~ crime is to keep one’s hallucinations alive by 
soliciting the applause of the intellectually im- 
poverished. 

In Bentley’s scheme men, whether singly or 
in company, are not the starting point; only the 
actions of men are givens. The task of the in- 
vestigator is to describe the relation of certain 
activities to certain other activities. It was 
Bentley’s ultimate purpose to make “the best 
available statement” of these relations, for to 
do so isto assure that ‘scientific study will have 
been carried to the farthest possible point.” 
Statement and not explanation is the scientific 
goal. The object of analysis is not, as in Plato, 
to make analogous the principles of soul and of 
state or to manipulate one as a “cause” of the 
other, but to identify them even while retaining 
the discreteness of the actual materials, in order 
that one might be in a position to state all rela- 
tions in a part of them, and a part of them in all 
of them, It was meaning and comprehensive- 
ness Bentley was after, and not explanation by 
any particular content. Content itself is at 
best a single manifestation of the whole. 
Upon the foundation of such a theory of 
“social life stated in terms of activity” scien- 
tists would one day be able to erect “a co- 
herent system of measurements.” “The com- 
plete description,” he declared, “will mean the 
complete science, in the study of social phe- 
nomena, as in any other field. There will be no 
more room for animistic ‘causes’ here than 
there.” But Bentley failed to reckon with two 
things which would frustrate his vision and co- 
agulateethe amazing fluidity of his thought. 
The first was his inability to express his concept 
of process in terms comprehensible to political 


™ scientists; the second, the determination on the 


part of his disciples to remain in the warm 


security of the nest until the disconcerting and 
even threatening flow of process had been 
arrested in their books and papers. 

The tool which Bentley fashioned was process 
analysis, his examples were chosen from group 
activities. This choice, coupled with the diffi- 
culty of expressing his vision with any specific- 
ity, sealed the fate of his theory. Who says 
“Bentley” says “group.” While certainly a 
ubiquitous term, “process” has not become a 
genuine concept in political science. 

This may be seen in the history of the recep- 
tion accorded The Process of Government itself. 
Its first reviewer obviously did not understand 
it. Or perhaps he did and recognized, at least 
implicitly, that he himself was a target of 
Bentley’s assault. James W. Garner wrote in 
this Review that the work was trivial. “A 
hasty reading of some of the chapters,” he 
stated, “fails to impress the reviewer with 
their value as a contribution to the literature 
of political science. . . . ” But the bemused or 
hostile reviewer was not the only one guilty of a 
hasty reading. One possible way to account for 
the triumph of “group” over “process” is by 
postulating a universal impatience, even among 
Bentley’s followers, with Part I of The Process 
of Government, the exclusively theoretical part 
of the work. By 1950 when Bertram Gross 
made a fresh assessment of the contribution of 
the book to political science, The Process of 
Government had become a landmark and Bent- 
ley a towering figure. “If a list were made of the 
most important books on government to have 
been written in any country,” Gross declared in 
the Review, “this book would be on that 
list... .?’ But why? Scarcely for its expression 
of process. Even the title of the book failed in 
that particular. The reason for the high esti- 
mate of the worth of The Process of Government 
is to be found exclusively in its attention to 
groups. Harry Elmer Barnes had already writ- 
ten in 1924 that the single most important 
lesson to be derived from Bentley is that “the 
essence of all governments is the struggle of 
interest groups with each other.” And Bentley’s 
most influential disciple, David Truman, the 
very title of whose book, The Governmental 
Process, is consciously designed to suggest 
resonances and affinities, displays little con- 
cern over process. Fully six pages, according 
to the index, are devoted to definitions of 
“group”; none are allotted to definitions of 
“process,” which does not even appear there 
as an entry. Truman acknowledges that 
“Bentley’s ‘attempt to fashion a too” had 
been “the principal benchmark” for his own 
thinking. Yet he does not seem to appreciate 
Bentley’s aspirations for process as that “tool.” 
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However valuable as a contribution to political 
science, and I personally judge that value to 
be substantial, The Governmental Process is not 
an illustration of process analysis. 

A new animism, what Bentley liked to call a 
“thingification,”’ enters upon the scene. What 
has happened since might well lead one to con- 
clude that Bentley should be credited less with 
the invention of a tool, than with the introduc- 
tion of still another “spook” into political sci- 
ence—the group. From the perspective of 
Bentley’s vision, the splendid possibilities 
opened before us in The Process of Government 
have never been realized. 
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To Bentley process had meant that all is flow, 
all is change. Moreover, process observes no 
limits but comprehends both form and content, 
activity and position. In Behavior Knowledge 
Fact, Bentley made process expressive of 
“fields of influence radiating in all directions”: 
what is content to one is process to another. 
Nor are institutions conceived as vessels ‘or 
containers to hold activity called process, 
they themselves are a part of process. If I 
understand Bentley, his science foundered pre- 
cisely on this extravagance: he set no boun- 
daries whatever. One look at the title of his 
book is sufficient to confirm this. The words 
“Behavior Knowledge Fact” are simply run 
together; there is no punctuation to separate 
them. Bentley’s chief problem was, character- 
istically, the placement of commas. In his view 
of the world every thing is in motion, nothing 
may be confined or even momentarily brack- 
eted, all exists for change. It is no wonder 
that institutions and events were forever leak- 
ing through his fingers. For to think of process 
in Bentley’s terms would mean not merely to 
relinquish the comfortable assumption of an 
unbroken continuity, nor to disavow the 
forces believed at work everywhere within that 
continuity and which provide the “cement.” It 
would mean also the surrender of an exclusive 
attachment to absolute time, without which 
there might exist no continuity at all. 

In the Newtonian system, whose manifesta- 
tions in political science Bentley had placed 
under direct challenge by his rejection of deter- 
minism, time had been absolute. Newton de- 
elared in his first Scholium: “Absolute, true, 
and mathematical time, of itself, and from its 
own nature, flows equably without relation to 
anything external.” But the formulas of spe- 
cial relativity demonstrate that while two 
events often appear as happening one after the 
other, tempting us to regard the first as having 
induced the second, they may actually remain 


causally unrelated. And Bentley had spent 
many an exasperating hour investigating the 
implications of relativity for man and his world. 
He even wrote a book about it. Causality, to be 
sure, is still useful in defining an order for the 
time sequence. Normally an order is con- 
structed such that an event considered as a 
cause is taken as earlier than the event repre- 
senting the effect. But order means just that: it 
is a purely theoretical arrangement, and per- 
mits two distinct directions equally admissible. 
Consequently, no unique direction of time may 
be assigned once for all by means of causality. 

There are numerous accounts, usually in 
books on the philosophy of science, in which 
time is treated as a reflection of universal psy- 
chological experience, a preference which we 
ourselves project from our inner lives onto 
objects and events in the external world. Only 
when we are prepared to acknowledge as much, ~ 
we are told, will we be ripe for alternative 
ways of conceiving time. There is no question 
that it is tremendously difficult to relinquish 
set ways of looking at the world. But that is 
precisely the point: our psychological experi- 
ence is scarcely a matter of orderly occurrence 
through time or neat sequences of events. 
Acausality vies with causal modes of thought, 
atemporality challenges temporality, a vague 
impression of simultancity invades even our 
fully conscious moments. Which might help 
account for the uncompromising order we insist 
upon projecting onto the world about us. 
We dread that dissolution into “function” 
about which Bentley dreamed, the terrifying 
disappearance of the ‘firm land of ‘matter’ or 


even of ‘sense’ or ‘self’ ” which he welcomed as - 


an opportunity. Perhaps rather than reflecting 
our psychological experience, temporality is an 
effort to escape his intolerable ‘floating cos- 
mology.” Bentley would thrust us back upon 
ourselves, would give neither himself nor us any 
rest but would have us all gaze with the 
merciless eye of the detached scientist straight 
through the barriers which we ourselves have 
thrown up for our own protection. There has 
been, to put it mildly, a certain reluctance to 
cooperate, which is perhaps the sign of a canny 
wisdom. For given a multiplicity of time-order 
sequences darting every which way, the prob- 
lems raised are not of the sort to rest easily with 
a weak constitution. 

For one thing, it is conceivalMle that there 
exists a certain “autonomy” of action within 
process, not excluding political process. If de- 
scriptions of the neural net give any indication, 
we might expect that following “stimulation” x 
certain political activities will cease while ~ 
others will continue. Concretely, there is no 
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reason to believe, on the basis strictly of process 
thinking, that all or even many aspects in the 
political life of a new nation will reflect recent 
industrialization. Activation might well cease 
abruptly in one segment but “radiate” almost 
indefinitely in another. Nor is there any reason 
to anticipate a uniform rate of change or devel- 
opment. In fact, however intimately related, 
even causally connected they appear, it may be 
that within the very same system activities of a 
critical nature are taking place in utter freedom 
of one another but not without reference to 
still a further activity, as yet unspecified. And 
that is just the beginning. 

Agreed that the difficulties to be confronted 
once a notion of absolute time is relinguished 
are enormous, how promising is the determi- 
nation to hold to absolute time, while at- 
tempting with the other hand to alter the mode 
of causality it seems to demand? For the causal 
mode has been altered in much of political sci- 
ence, as time stands still. The result has been 
some rather curious causal hybrids, most of 
which succeed in accounting for nothing by the 
expedient of accounting for everything. All left 
unexplained by process may be squared by 
reaching back into time for this proximate 
event, that influential actor, some peculiar in- 
stitution, in the manner of a Newtonian force 
theorist. Should probability—one of the most 
efficient instruments of process analysis—fail, 
then ‘probableness” is coaxed onto the stage. 
From a sentence which sets forth probabilities 
we are led to another which asserts that such-or- 
such probably occurred, even that it was prob- 
ably the cause. For discrepancies which occur 
now must be eliminated now. One obvious way 
is to seek out some hitherto undisclosed 
“force.” Or a discrepancy may be tolerated, 
even welcomed, as is frequently the practice in 
survey research, by resort to the authority of 
“the deviant case.” In strict process terms this 
procedure is far from satisfactory. What the in- 
vestigator has done is to “cut in” on flow F at 
point P at moment T, and discover an appar- 
ent discrepancy. But if the possibility be con- 
ceded that not all of the activities comprising 
the flow within the system under investigation 
possess an identical “velocity,” or that the 
direction of the time-order sequence is the same 
for each and every one, how can the analyst be 
sure that the deviant is “ahead” or “behind,” 
to one “side” or the other, in “motion” at all? 
Lacking a satisfactory concept of time func- 
tion, h@too must fall back upon social “forces,” 
economic ‘forces,”’ psychological “forces.” 

Not that there is any quarrel with explana- 


~ tion by forces. It is just that such explanation 


posits characteristics incompatible with those 


politig@ scientists are. process men. The catch 
is that tew of us possess the patience and, what 
is more, the tolerance of ambiguity and possibly 
disorder, to allow process the freedom to flow. 
Despite such labels as the political process, the 
judicial process, the legislative process, the ad- 
ministrative process, process itself has been 
denied reality. 

The preoccupation of much of political sci- 
ence today appears instead to be with the dis- 
covery and description of the peculiar solder 
welding the seams of a continuous polity. A 
search of some of the key terms in its vocabulary 
will serve to confirm this. If purpose, commu- 
nity, sovereignty are relics of a bygone day, they 
stemmed nevertheless from the same theoretical 
impulse as consensus, socialization, or equi- 
librium. Axiom: the political is continuous. 
Hypothesis: continuity is assured by consensus. 
Observation: consensus does not exist, at least 
to the extent and in the intensity sufficient to 
the effect. Strategy: redefine consensus, or sub- 
stitute for it coherence of leadership traits in 
major discrete political groupings, or conform- 
ity of socialization patterns. The point is that 
there exists a tenacious belief first, in the pref- 
erence of nature for the continuous and second, 
in the purpose of political science, once having 
located the cement, to analyze its internal 
chemistry. Today it is consensus or socializa~ 
tion, tomorrow ideology or authority. The de- 
sign is the same; only the names have been 
changed to protect us in our innocence. 

On close examination the process about 
which we make such a hullabaloo turns out to 
be a rather homey process indeed, conven- 
iently continuous in terms both of force and 
time, and miraculously free of the puzzling but 
significant leaps we are led to expect from a 
model based upon this unique way of seeing 
the world, whether in the arts or the sciences, 
or in political science. 

Bentley, as well as Van Gogh or Nietzsche, 
hungered for meaning, yet he recognized that 
if meaning is to escape arbitrariness, it 
cannot, whatever the motive—whether anxiety, 
a concern for symmetry, or impatience— 
simply be imposed from above, but must stem 
from an intimate acquaintance with the polit- 
ical process itself. One has to stay with process 
a little, to learn its ways before issuing to it 
commands of obedience. To insist beforehand 
upon a definite order is tantamount to the dis- 
covery of that order, and a guarantee of safe 
and swift passage back to the familiar. Bentley 
surely possessed the genius, and the rhetorical 
power, to have forced his own preferred regu- 
larities upon political behavior once the con- 
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tinents and the islands had gone. By so doing 
he might have allayed our fears, but at the 
price of discouraging us from investigating 
some of the most fascinating characteristics of 
our political universe which, for all Bentley 
could tell, might even include such wonders as 
relativity and indeterminacy. The irony is that 
those, whether group theorists or systems ana- 
lysts, who speak most engagingly about process 
and identify most readily with the intellectual 
style it appears to generate, should share so 
little of Bentley’s vision, which was a vision in 
favor of release and against all premature fore- 
closures. That is what the opening, critical, sec- 
tion of The Process of Government is all about. 
Spencer, Jhering, Ward and the rest are 
criticized not just for advocating explanatory 
theories far too formal and remote from reality, 
but for hastening to shrink a rich and complex 
world to the dimensions suitable to molds of 
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their own making. To state it as bluntly as pos- 
sible, Bentley’s maxim seems to have been 
this: meaning cannot be posited, it must be 
earned. 

It has been a long time since the painters 
smashed their windows, the poets splintered 
their ladders, the writers and dramatists frac- 
tured our language, and the physicists success- 
fully challenged an imperious determinism, and 
here we are. Perhaps it is time for us to return 
to the destructive genius of Bentley’s work, to 
lift his powerful sling and break a few windows 
of our own. Who knows, the chaos out there 
which now looms so terrifying that we must 
switch it off before observing the brilliance of its 
colors or listening to the whir of its motion, 
might be less threatening than we are at pres- 
ent disposed to believe, Besides, fresh air is 
bracing to the spirit. 
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THE FOUR PARADOXES OF NUCLEAR STRATEGY 


Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


The nuclear age has ushered in a novel period 
of history, as distinct from the age that pre- 
ceded it as the modern age has been from the 
Middle Ages or the Middle Ages have been 
from antiquity. Yet while our conditions of life 
have drastically changed under the impact of 
the nuclear age, we still live in our thoughts and 
act through our institutions in an age that has 
passed. There exists, then, a gap between what 
we think about our social, political, and philo- 
sophic problems and the objective conditions 
which the nuclear age has created. 

This contradiction between our modes of 
thought and action, belonging to an age that 
has passed, and the objective conditions of our 
existence has engendered four paradoxes in our 
nuclear strategy: the commitment to the use of 
force, nuclear or otherwise, paralyzed by the 
fear of having to use it; the search for a nuclear 
strategy which would avoid the predictable 
consequences of nuclear war; the pursuit of a 
nuclear armaments race joined with attempts 
to stop it; the pursuit of an alliance policy 
which the availability of nuclear weapons has 
rendered obsolete. All these paradoxes result 
from the contrast between traditional atti- 
tudes and the possibility of nuclear war and 
from the fruitless attempts to reconcile the two. 
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It is no exaggeration to state that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union have ruled 
out force in its nuclear form as an instrument of 
their national policies. Neither of the nuclear 
powers is willing to use nuclear weapons to 
achieve its ends. The United States has de- 
clared the unification of Germany and the 
liberation of the nations of Eastern Europe as 
objectives of its foreign policy; but it has also 
emphatically ruled out the use of force to 
achieve them. Similarly, the Soviet Union is 
committed to the communization of the world 
but has ruled out the use of force to that end. 

More particularly, both nuclear powers re- 
frain from taking steps in pursuit of their ends, 
which migh} provoke the other side to resort to 
force, especially in its nuclear form. Thus the 
United States declared at the outset of the 
Hungdrian revolution in 1956 that it would not 
intervene and gave as reason that very fear of 
nuclear war. The Soviet Union has repeat- 
edly—and twice in the form of ultimatums— 
called for a change in the status of West Berlin 
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but has refrained from the use of violence for 
that purpose. In the Korean War, both sides 
refrained from committing, qualitatively or 
quantitatively, more than a fraction of their 
resources and from exploiting their strategic 
opportunities to the full, and thus granted 
“privileged sanctuaries” to each other, fearful 
as each was lest one provoke the other to resort 
to nuclear force. Similarly, during the Cuban 
crisis of October 1962, both sides went as 
far as they dared to go without compelling 
the other side to take steps which might lead to 
nuclear war. For this reason, United States 
authorities were satisfied with the success of the 
“quarantine” in removing the so-called “‘offen- 
sive” weapons from Cuba, and did not dare to 
press their advantage to the point of eliminat- 
ing the Russian presence from Cuba altogether. 
And for the same reason, the Soviet Union did 
not attempt to break the quarantine and 
yielded to the American insistence on the re- 
moval of its “offensive” missiles. 

However, this consistent restraint in action 
is belied by as consistent a verbal commitment 
to the use of violence, especially in its nuclear 
form, in certain contingencies. Thus the United 
States has time and again declared that it is 
resolved to defend its presence in Berlin by all 
means required, nuclear weapons included. In 
November 1956, on the occasion of the Franco- 
British invasion of Egypt, the Soviet Union 
threatened Great Britain and France with 
nuclear war, and the Soviet Union has time 
and again made similar threats against the 
United States and one or the other of its allies. 
Yet how seriously must these mutual threats 
be taken? 

In view of what is known to both sides of the 
probable consequences of nuclear war, these 
threats can obviously not be taken at their face 
value. On the other hand, in view of the impor- 
tance of some of the interests at stake, in view 
of the massive preparations for nuclear war on 
both sides and the military doctrines support- 
ing them, and in view of the impossibility of 
responding to an armed attack upon some of 
these interests by any other but nuclear force, 
these threats cannot be dismissed as empty 
either. Thus in the successive Berlin crises, 
for instance, the United States and the Soviet 
Union tried to convince each other that they 
were irrational enough to incur their own de- 
struction by supporting their respective posi- 
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tions with nuclear force, assuming at the 
same time that the other side would be rational 
enough not to provoke such an irrational reac- 
tion. We are here in the presence of the mechan- 
ics of mutual deterrence. 

The threat of nuclear force has taken on a 
function which is novel at least in its exclusive- 
ness. Traditional force is an instrument for 
breaking the will of the opponent either 
through successful defense or attack; its pri- 
mary function lies in the effectiveness of its 
physical application. But the primary function 
of nuclear force lies in making its physical 
application superfluous by deterring the pro- 
spective opponent from using it. While tradi- 
tional force operates psychologically through 
the intermediary of actual physical employ- 
ment, nuclear force has a psychological func- 
tion pure and simple. The prospective oppo- 
nents are kept constantly aware of the inevita- 
bility of their own destruction should they 
resort to nuclear force, and this awareness pre- 
vents them from resorting to it. 

In the pre-nuclear age the threat and the 
counterthreat of force could always be, and 
frequently were, put to the test of actual per- 
formance, and either the threat or the counter- 
threat was then proved to be empty. In the nu- 
clear age, the very purpose of threat and coun- 
terthreat is to prevent the test of actual per- 
formance from taking place. The appearance 
of possessing both the ability and the resolution 
to make good threat and counterthreat be- 
comes, then, of paramount importance as a 
condition for the success of mutual deterrence. 

The nature of this condition, it will be noted, 
is political rather than military, for what is 
essential is the appearance, not the reality, of 
possessing the ability and resolution to make 
good threat and counterthreat. In order to 
make mutual deterrence work, two nations 
need only create the mutual belief that they 
are willing and able to destroy each other in 
nuclear war. As long as this belief exists, it is 
irrelevant whether or not the reality corre- 
sponds to it. In other words, the mechanics of 
mutual deterrence require an element of bluff, 
either real or suspect. 

At this point, a most serious political di- 
lemma arises. No nation can afford to yield to 
a threat of nuclear war that is only a bluff; nor 
can it afford to stand up to a threat that turns 
out not to be a bluff. Miscalculation is bound 
to be fatal either to the interests of the nation 
threatened if it yields to the bluff, or to its 
existence if it stands up to a nuclear threat that 
is not a bluff. Yet—and here is the dilemma—a 
nation -cannot determine with certainty when 
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the other side is bluffing without the test of 
actual performance—a test which it is the very 
purpose of mutual deterrence to avoid. Deter- 
rence has thus far worked only because there 
has remained in the minds of both sides a doubt 
as to whether the other side was really bluffing. 
Or, to put it the other way around, both sides 
were able to give the threat of nuclear war at 
least a certain measure of plausibility. 

This plausibility is bound to be affected by 
repetitive threats of nuclear war, and it is likely 
to be affected in the negative. A nation which 
has stopped at a certain point, far short of its 
goal, because it was afraid of a nuclear 
response that did not materialize, is likely to be 
just a little bit less timid when it must gauge 
the enemy’s intentions at the next confronta- 
tion. Having stopped the first time at three 
paces from what it thought was the brink, it 
may well calculate that it can afford now to 
take another halfstep forward and still remain 
at a safe distance. If its calculation turns out to 
be correct, it may well be tempted at the third 
confrontation to take another halfstep forward, 
and so forth, so that either the margin of 
safety between the threat of nuclear war and its 
actuality will narrow with every confrontation 
or the likelihood of nuclear response will de- 
crease with every retreat by the challenged 
nation. 

This process of erosion is likely to result from 
the very dynamics of mutual deterrence. With 
every demonstration of its emptiness, the nu- 
clear threat will lose a measure of its plausi- 
bility. In consequence, it will lose a measure of 
its restraining effect. Inherent in that dynam- 
ics is, then, a dual escalation, one feeding upon 
the other: the ever-diminishing plausibility of 
the nuclear threat and ever bolder challenges 
to make good on it. The effects of deterrence 
are likely to decrease with the frequency of its 
use, to the point where, as it were, the psycho- 
logical capital of deterrence has been nearly ex- 
pended and the policy of deterrence will be close 
to bankruptcy.. When they reach that point, 
the nations concerned can choose one of three 
alternatives: resort to nuclear war, retreat, re- 
sort to conventional war. 

The alternative of conventional war appears 
to be the only rational one. It seems to assure 
the nations concerned a chance both to survive 
and to pursue their national objegtives. How- 
ever, the paradox of the use of force in the 
nuclear age is not limited to nuclear war; rather 
it impedes the use of conventional f8rce as 
well, even though—under certain conditions— 
to a lesser degree. For the neat distinction be- 
tween conventional and nuclear force which 
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the theoreticians of conventional war make, 
and its advocates imply, is valid only on the 
condition that the stakes of a conventional 
conflict are small enough to make defeat or 
stalemate acceptable without recourse to 
nuclear weapons. Korea was a case in point and 
so is Vietnam. Yet Berlin and Cuba are not, 
and it is doubtful whether Korea would be to- 
day. It is relatively safe for nuclear powers to 
resort to conventional force only if they bring 
that force to bear upon an issue which is either 
limited by nature, such as geography, or can be 
limited politically by the will of the parties to 
the conflict. The limitation upon the use of 
force, then, corresponds to the limited charac- 
ter of the issue; and win, lose, or draw, the 
parties will not commit to the conflict more 
than a deliberately limited force. 

It is not necessary to demonstrate that few 
issues on behalf of which the nuclear powers 
might resort to violence are thus limited by na- 
ture or could be kept by the belligerents indef- 
initely on a sufficiently low level of priorities. 
Most issues are either so important from the 
outset or acquire such importance through 
accidents, miscalculations, or the dynamics of 
the conflict itself that neither side could recon- 
cile itself to defeat without having used a maxi- 
mum of force to stave it off. Once force has been 
committed to such an issue on however small a 
scale, the risk of escalation is ever present, first 
quantitatively within conventional force itself 
and then qualitatively from conventional to 
nuclear force. Thus the awareness of the irra- 
tionality of nuclear war—which, as we have 
seen, impedes the resort to nuclear force—also 
stands in the way of the use of conventional 
force in so far as the latter might be prepara- 
tory to resort to the former. 

The immensity of the military force which 
the nuclear age has generated goes hand in 
hand with the devaluation of its practical use. 
The more endowed a nation is with military 
force, the less is it able to use that force. Non- 
nuclear nations have shown themselves to be 
much less inhibited in the use of military force 
than nuclear powers; for the risk of escalation 
presented by the intervention of one of the nu- 
clear powers with nuclear weapons is likely to 
be remote. The nuclear powers are inhibited in 
the use of force not only in relation to each 
other but also in their relations to non-nuclear 
powers becatise of the ever present risk that 
another nuclear power may use force on behalf 
of the gther side. Thus while the discrepancy 
between the strong and the weak is today 
much more pronounced than it has ever been 
in history—the United States, for instance, be- 


ing much more powerful vis-à-vis Cuba than it 
has ever been—it is exactly this disproprotion 
which renders the powerful impotent in the ful- 
ness of their power. 
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The second paradox arising from the opera- 
tion of traditional policy in the nuclear age is 
presented by the idea of limited nuclear war. 
This idea has appeared in different manifesta- 
tions in different periods, such as the “clean” 
H-bomb, which produces no significant fallout, 
tactical nuclear war, graduated deterrence with 
“firebreaks” between the stages, counterforce 
strategy. All these manifestations have one 
quality in common: the desire to reconcile the 
use of nuclear weapons with the admitted irra- 
tionality of all-out nuclear war and the at- 
tempt, inspired by this desire, to discover a 
rational way to use them. Each of these at- 
tempts has been supported by a vast body of 
learned and sophisticated literature dedicated 
to the demonstration of its rationality and 
feasibility, and each has been discarded after a 
while to be replaced by a new one. What has 
remained constant is the urge to reconcile the 
irreconcilable and to find a way of waging nu- 
clear war without incurring one’s own destruc- 
tion. Thus we have been in search of a method 
of waging nuclear war in the conventional 
manner so that nuclear war may produce con- 
ventional, that is, rational and tolerable conse- 
quences. 

However, the enormous destructiveness nat- 
ural to nuclear weapons upon which the dy- 
namics of warfare is brought to bear makes the 
rationalization of nuclear war, however at- 
tempted, a hopeless undertaking. Hardly any- 
thing needs to be said of the “clean” bomb, 
now deservedly half-forgotten, which merely 
introduces a modification into the overall de- 
structiveness of nuclear weapons, without 
affecting the destructiveness itself.! 


1 The Effects of Nuclear Weapons (Washington, 
G.P.O., 1962), p. 435 f., published under the joint 
auspices of Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has written the epi- 
taph to this piece of science fiction: “The terms 
‘clean’ and ‘dirty’ are often used to describe the 
amount of radioactivity produced by a fusion 
weapon (or hydrogen bomb) relative to that from 
what might be described as a ‘normal’ weapon. 
The latter may be defined as one in which no 
special effort has been made either to increase or 
to decrease the amount of radioactivity produced 
for the given explosion yield. A ‘clean’ weapon 
would then be one which is designed to yield 
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Both tactical nuclear war and graduated 
deterrence presuppose three capabilities on the 
part of the belligerents: the rational ability to 
deduce the intentions of the enemy from his use 
of nuclear weapons, the rational ability to know 
exactly at every moment of the war what kind 
of nuclear weapon it is necessary and prudent 
to use, and the practical ability to impose the 
limitations so determined upon all nuclear com- 
mand posts. Both tactical nuclear war and 
graduated deterrence require a rational and 
reliable interplay of the intentions and actions 
of the belligerents, an interplay which theore- 
ticians may calculate in the form of “models” 
but which it is impossible to achieve consist- 
ently in reality. That impossibility derives 
from three factors: the essential ambiguity of 
the military act (which it of course shares with 
the political act), uncertainty about the ene- 
my’s intentions, and the enormous and irrep- 
arable risks, in nuclear war, of mistakes in in- 
terpretation. 

When does a nuclear attack serve a tactical, 
and when a strategic, purpose? In the case, say, 
of the interruption by force of our communica- 
tions with Berlin or of a civil war between East 
and West Germany, we probably intend to use 
tactical nuclear weapons at the beginning of 
the conflict, escalating our nuclear commit- 
ment to the point at which the enemy will 
desist, and we expect the Soviet Union to 
respond in kind. We would initially select 
strictly military targets, such as concentrations 
of troops and military equipment and missile 
sites, and try to interdict the enemy communi- 
cations and logistics by aiming at civilian tar- 
gets with a preponderant military significance, 
such as airports, railroad stations, bridges, and 
the like—intending to spare civilian targets, 
such as population and industrial centers. But 
how would the enemy react if we were to hit one 
of these civilian targets, either by accident or 
because of the close proximity of a military 
target? Would he hit a civilian target of ours in 


significantly less radioactivity than an equivalent 
normal weapon. It should be noted, however, 
that a clean fusion weapon would inevitably 
produce some radioactive species. Even if a pure 
fusion weapon, with no fission, should be de- 
veloped, its explosion in air would still result in 
the formation of carbon-14 and possibly other 
neutron-induced activities. If special steps were 
taken in the design of a fusion device, e.g., by 
salting (9.11), so that upon detonation it gener- 
ated more radioactivity than a similar normal 
weapon, it would be described as ‘dirty.’ By its 
very nature, a fission weapon must be regarded 
as being dirty.” 
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retaliation—and how would we react to that?— 
or would he continue to limit himself to the 
choice of military targets? 

But even if he does the latter, the asymmetry 
of the tactical situation on both sides is bound 
to blur the distinction between the tactical and 
the strategic uses of nuclear weapons. Let us 
suppose, for-instance, that the Soviet Union 
were to pursue in Central Europe tactical aims 
analogous to ours. Yet although in pursuit of 
such aims we could afford to spare population 
centers because of the location of our targets, 
the Soviet Union might need to designate the 
Atlantic ports of NATO as tactical military tar- 
gets, destroying in the process population and 
industrial centers. What interpretation would 
we put upon such an action, and how would we 
react to it? We might take out a number of 
Soviet or satellite cities in retaliation, and how 
would the Soviet Union react to that? 

These choices would not be made, it must be 
emphasized against what seems to be the pre- 
vailing academic opinion, in the detached and 
rational manner in which chess players make 
their choices. Rather they would be made 
against the doubly threatening background of 
the enemy’s uncertain intentions and the ever- 
increasing stakes of the war. It is not too diffi- 
cult to ascertain the enemy’s intentions when a 
war is fought after the model of the Korean 
War in a geographically limited area for 
secondary stakes and with non-nuclear weap- 
ons. But even there we utterly misjudged the 
Chinese intentions once our conduct of the 
war had greatly increased the Chinese stakes; 
and we misjudged similarly the place the Ko- 
rean War occupied in the world-wide strategy 
of the Soviet Union when we interpreted it as 
the opening move in a campaign seeking the 
military conquest of the world. 

The assessment of enemy intentions becomes 
a guessing game carrying extreme risks in a 
war, such as the one we have stipulated for 
Europe, which has left narrow limits of geogra- 
phy, stakes, and weapons behind. We have put 
simultaneously and successively the most di- 
vergent interpretations upon the Soviet inten- 
tions concerning Berlin, ranging all the way 
from mere bluff through the consolidation of 
the East German regime and the testing of our 
intentions to gaining control of West Germany. 
Soviet intentions have no doubt changed in 
response to the Soviet interpretatifn of our in- 
tentions. In the course of actual hostilities, 
however, both sides will try, on the ong hand, 
to impress each other with the firmness of cer- 
tain of their intentions, real or feigned, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of deterrence 
and, on the other, to conceal other intentions 
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from each other, in accordance with the require- 
ments of warfare. The intertwining of these two 
requirements will make the ascertainment of 
the enemy’s intentions a hopelessly irrational 
game of chance. 

This game would be played in a nuclear war 
for the highest stakes imaginable: the survival 
of the belligerents. In consequence, the assess- 
ment of enemy intentions will be driven by ir- 
resistible pressure, legitimate within the con- 
text of nuclear war, toward assuming the worst 
and avoiding the common mistake of under- 
rating the enemy. This happened under rela- 
tively favorable conditions, as concerns the 
immediate stakes and pressures, when we eval- 
uated the place of the Korean War in the over- 
all Russian intentions in such sweeping—and 
erroneous—terms that we embarked upon a 
policy of massive rearmament, far in excess of 

-what was required by the local situation in 
Korea. Neither side could be expected—nor 
would it be justified—to give the enemy the 
benefit of the doubt in the initial stages of 
limited nuclear war and thereby risk its own 
destruction. Both sides are likely to convince 
themselves that their best chance to emerge 
from the war without fatal damage lies in de- 
stroying the enemy’s retaliatory capability, or 
at the least his will to continue the war, by a 
first strike. Thus escalation is, as it were, built 
into the very dynamics of nuclear war, as the 
maximization of violence is built into the dy- 
namics of any war. Once a limited nuclear war 
has started, escalation is not a matter of choice. 
Short of stopping the war itself, escalation can- 
not be avoided. Both the logic of deterrence, in 
the face of the ambiguities of responses and the 
uncertainties of intentions, and the expanding 
stakes of the war require it. 

These considerations apply with particular 
force to a specific purpose graduated deterrence 
is intended to serve: the provision of a “pause” 
between conventional or tactical nuclear war, 
on the one hand, and all-out nuclear war, on 
the other. Before the belligerents plunge into 
self-destruction through all-out nuclear war, it 
is intended that they be given a chance to re- 
flect, to pull back, and to negotiate a settle- 
ment. Yet such a “pause,” assuming its feasi- 
bility, is an ambiguous device. The more the 
belligerents will rely upon a “pause” between 
tactical and all-out nuclear war, the more read- 
ily they willemake the transition from conven- 
tional to tactical nuclear war. In other words, 
the assymption of a “pause” between tactical 
and all-out nuclear war increases the likelihood 
of escalation from conventional to tactical 

v nuclear war. However, even if one shares the 
optimistic assumption that a war for major 


stakes could develop in such rationally defin- 
able stages so that the progression of the war 
would be determined by a succession of con- 
scious rational choices, the belligerents, once 
they have arrived at the brink of all-out 
nuclear war, would have to be absolutely cer- 
tain of each other’s resolution to stop there. 
Such resolution cannot be taken for granted in 
view of the very great advantages of a surprise 
first strike, emphasized by Russian strategic 
doctrine. How could such intentions be ascer- 
tained? 

They can only be ascertained by facts, that 
is, deeds and circumstances which, as we have 
seen, are even more uncertain and ambiguous 
in war than they are in peace. The direct tele- 
type connection, the so-called “hot-line,” es- 
tablished in 1963 between Washington and 
Moscow, serves the purpose of clarifying the 
intentions of both sides in times of crisis. The 
New York Times of April 6, 1963 quoted Ad- 
ministration officials as having “expressed hope 
that an always ready ‘hot-line’? would help 
prevent misunderstanding and accidents at a 
moment of peril.” Yet such a technical device 
used for political purposes partakes of the am- 
biguity of the political act. A direct communi- 
cations link between the White House and the 
Kremlin could indeed be used for the beneficial 
purposes indicated by official statements. But 
it could also be used for purposes quite different. 
Imagine for a moment that there had existed 
such a direct communications link between the 
White House and the Imperial Palace in Tokyo 
on December 6, 1941. This would have afforded 
the Japanese government a splendid opportu- 
nity to conceal its intentions from the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The fundamental problem that the attempts 
at rationalizing and “conventionalizing”’ nu- 
clear war pose will not be solved by a technical 
contrivance, such as the “hot-line.” That 
problem simply reappears here in a new tech- 
nological setting. The “hot-line” does not 
answer the question, which in the nature of 
things appears to be unanswerable: will na- 
tions, already engaged in a war for high stakes 
and publicly committed to certain objectives, 
have the moral courage, the intellectual assur- 
ance, and rational control to stop short of all- 
out nuclear war? The best answer one can give 
is that it is unlikely but not impossible that 
they will be able to do so. But that is not a 
good enough answer when the existence of 
great nations and the fate of civilizations is at 
stake. 

Finally, the idea of limited nuclear war is 
predicated upon the ability of the supre 
military authorities to hold all nuclea 
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mand posts consistently to the limits decided 
upon. Yet, however centralized the decision to 
start a nuclear war might be—a moot question 
into which we shall not enter here—the choice 
of weapons and targets in the course of the war 
must at least to some considerable degree lie in 
the hands of local commanders. Their judg- 
ment will in good measure determine the limits 
of the nuclear war. It is certainly utopian to 
expect that all, without exception and always, 
will assess correctly the different factors dis- 
cussed above and thereby preserve the limits 
the central authorities have decided upon and 
thus prevent escalation. It is in all likelihood 
unduly optimistic to expect that even a con- 
siderable number will consistently make such 
correct assessments. It is much more probable, 
given the experience of previous wars and the 
natural tendency of the military decision to- 
ward the maximization of violence, that the de- 
centralized choice of targets and weapons will 
powerfully reinforce the objective tendencies 
toward escalation to which we have already re- 
ferred. Professor Oskar Morgenstern’s proposal, 
rationally unexceptionable, to train local com- 
manders in the making of correct decisions for 
a nuclear war? could at best mitigate somewhat 
these deficiencies; for the latter are in the last 
analysis the subjective manifestations of objec- 
tive factors which are bound to frustrate the 
making of correct assessments on all levels of 
the political and military hierarchy. 

More particularly, in view of past experience, 
it cannot be assumed that local commanders, 
even if they were intellectually equipped to 
make the correct assessments, will always have 
the will to make them. For military command- 
ers have a natural desire to win victories by 
smashing the enemy rather than to maintain a 
stalemate by inflicting carefully measured 
damage. Thus the natural bias of military com- 
manders presents still another argument 
against the possibility of holding the military 
hierarchy consistently to the limits on nuclear 
war decided upon by the central authorities. 

The most consistent attempt thus far at 
conceiving a nuclear war after the model of a 
conventional one is the conception of counter- 
force strategy. As Secretary of Defense Mce- 
Namara put it in his Commencement Address 
at the University of Michigan on June 16, 
1962: “The United States has come to the con- 
clusion that to the extent feasible, basic mili- 
tary strategy in a possible general nuclear war 
should be approached in much the same way 
that more conventional military operations 
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have been regarded in the past. That is to say, 
principal military objectives, in the event of a 
nuclear war stemming from a major attack on S 
the Alliance, should be the destruction of the 
enemy’s military forces, not of his civilian 
population.” 

It is the distinctive characteristic of counter- 
force strategy that it expands the sphere of at- 
tempted rationalization from tactical into 
strategic nuclear war. It seeks to use nuclear 
bombs for pin-point attacks after the model of 
conventional ones and assimilate the strategic 
use of missiles to that of long-range artillery. 
An all-out nuclear war would then be fought, to 
quote Mr. McNamara again, “against all of the 
enemy’s vital nuclear capabilities.” The bellig- 
erents would then emerge from such a war 
shaken and wounded but with their societies 
essentially intact. If such a counter-force 
strategy were feasible the belligerents at the 
end of a nuclear war fought on such principles 
would be better off than Germany was at the 
end of World War II, subjected as she had been 
to conventional saturation bombing. However, 
four arguments militate against the feasibility 
of a counter-force strategy. 

First of all, World War II showed that the 
expansion of the list of legitimate military tar- 
gets under the impact of total war has made the 
traditional distinction between military and 
non-military targets tenuous in theory and 
untenable in practice. Railroad stations and 
factories, for instance, have become legitimate 
military targets, and they were attacked and 
destroyed as such during the Second World 
War. Yet, as a rule, large expanses of non-mili- 


tary targets in the surrounding areas were de- -. 


stroyed as well. It can of course be argued that 
missiles are more reliable instruments for pin- 
point attack than bombs dropped from air- 
planes by humans, who during the Second 
World War frequently dropped their bombs in 
the vicinity of, rather than on, the military 
target because of the hazards of the latter’s 
antiaircraft protection. But the greater pre- 
cision of the missiles is offset by the enormously 
increased range of the destructiveness of their 
warheads. For this reason alone, counter-force 
strategy would be feasible only on the assump- 
tion that all military targets were isolated from 
population centers by the number of miles suffi- 
cient to protect the latter from the destructive 
effects of a nuclear attack upon thf. former. 
Yet even if one assumes for the sake of argu- 
ment that all Russian military targetg are of 
that nature, an obvious asymmetry differenti- 
ates their location from the location of our nu- 
clear installations. Thus, supposing it were’ 
technically feasible for us to pursue a counter- 
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force strategy against the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet Union would be unable to do so even if 
* it wanted to. Many of our nuclear installations 
are in the vicinity of cities, and it could not 
attack the former without risking the destruc- 
tion of the latter. It could not attack—to give 
only one concrete example—our missile instal- 
lations in the vicinity of Cheyenne and 
Phoenix without for all practical purposes 
attacking these cities. If this should happen, we 
would be faced, on the level of strategic nuclear 
war, with the same dilemma which we dis- 
cussed in connection with tactical nuclear war. 

Second, another asymmetry which renders 
counter-force strategy unfeasible concerns the 
nuclear arsenal at the disposal of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Counter-force 
strategy is predicated upon the availability of a 
highly diversified nuclear arsenal, each weapon 
appropriate in kind and yield to its target. The 
United States is supposed to possess such a nu- 
clear arsenal while the Soviet Union is not. 
The Soviet Union is supposed to have com- 
pensated for the lack of diversity and quantity 
of its nuclear arsenal by relying for intercon- 
tinental strategic purposes upon a relatively 
small number of high-yield weapons in the 
tens-of-megatons range. So although it may 
be possible to limit destruction from, say, a 
one-megaton weapon to an isolated military 
target—provided such a target is available— 
there is no American nuclear installation which 
could be made the target for a Russian ten-, 
twenty- or fifty-megaton device without in- 
creasingly large civilian centers being affected. 
Thus, assuming we were technically able, in 
view of the location of our targets and the 
quantity and diversification of our nuclear 
arsenal, to pursue a counter-force strategy, the 
Soviet Union, because of the location of its 
targets and the nature of its nuclear weapons 
system, would be unable to do so even if it had 
a mind to. Since counter-force strategy is 
predicated upon reciprocity—in the words of 
Mr. McNamara, “We are giving a possible op- 
ponent the strongest imaginable incentive to 
refrain from striking our own cities’’—this dual 
asymmetry makes it impossible for the Soviet 
Union “to refrain from striking our own cities” 
and, hence, makes the conduct of a counter- 
force strategy unprofitable on our part. 

Third, apart from the asymmetry of targets 
and weapotts, counter-force strategy is also 
negated by an asymmetry in fundamental 
strategic position. An effective counter-force 
strategy is inseparable from a first-strike 
strategy. The nuclear installations of the two 
= major nuclear powers are composed of two 
types: those that are vulnerable and, hence, 


lend themselves as targets for the counter-force 
and those that are relatively invulnerable, be- 
cause of their location in hardened sites or, 
more particularly, their mobility, and can pro- 
vide but marginal targets for counter-force. 
Nation A which pursues a counter-force 
strategy against nation B through a first strike 
will be able to cripple, if not destroy com- 
pletely, B’s vulnerable nuclear installations by 
using primarily its own vulnerable nuclear 
installations for that purpose. B, committed 
to a counter-force strategy against A through 
a second strike, would have to use its invulner- 
able nuclear installations. But against what 
targets of A could it use them? It could de- 
stroy soft launching sites without missiles, 
empty submarine berths, airfields, and fac- 
tories. The damage it could do to A through a 
second strike would certainly be far inferior to 
the damage it suffered from A’s first strike, and 
it could do so only at the price of committing 
unilaterally at least a fraction of its remaining 
and invulnerable nuclear reserve. Thus after 
the first nuclear exchange carried out within 
the limits of counter-force strategy, A has a 
great advantage by virtue of having been the 
first to strike. 

The advantage of A results from a peculiarity 
of nuclear weapons. A launching installation, 
such as a gun, a cannon, or a missile pad, is an 
active element in the military equation only as 
long as ammunition is available for it to fire. 
The launching mechanism has lost its military 
usefulness when it runs out of ammunition, and 
the availability of ammunition stands in in- 
verse ratio to its potency. At one extreme, the 
carrier of a pistol can fire his weapon hundreds 
of times with the ammunition he is able to 
carry. At the other extreme, a mobile missile 
carrier can be fired only once and must rely for 
each successive firing upon a fresh supply, 
which in case of war may at best be forthcom- 
ing only at uncertain and prolonged intervals. 
A Polaris submarine, after it has fired its salvo, 
loses its function as a weapons carrier until it 
has access to a fresh supply of missiles. Thus 
the active usefulness of a mobile nuclear weap- 
on is enormous but limited to an instant, while 
the active usefulness of conventional weapons 
is much inferior in potency but extends over 
considerable spans of time. Or to put it into the 
language of conventional warfare: conventional 
infantry or artillery may temporarily run out 
of ammunition under exceptional circumstances 
and may lose for the time being its active mili- 
tary usefulness; but that mobile nuclear instal- 
lations will run out of ammunition instantane- 
ously or at least after a relatively few firings is 
inherent in the nature of nuclear weaponry. 
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By virtue of this peculiarity of nuclear 
weapons, A gains a military advantage if he can 


compel B to expend unilaterally a fraction of ` 


its invulnerable deterrent.. Let us suppose— 
to take an over-simplified but illustrative 
example—that A and B each possess ten 
Polaris submarines and that after A’s first 
strike B commits six of.its submarines to 
counter-force retaliation. If A were to start the 
second nuclear exchange by committing four of 
its Polaris submarines to a selective counter- 
city strategy and if B were to retaliate in kind 
with its remaining polaris submarines, the 
quantitative relationship between A and B 
in terms of Polaris submarines at the end of 
the second round would be six to zero. In 
other words, the unilateral commitment of 
B’s invulnerable deterrent would have resulted 
in a clear nuclear superiority for A. It would be 
irrelevant to this argument that B might have 
a nuclear stockpile quantitatively and qualita- 
tively the equal or even superior to that of A. 
What is decisive is the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons deliverable at a particular 
moment. It is here that A’s advantage lies, 
regardless of what B might be able to deliver a 
week or a month hence. 

Since A and B must be aware of the advan- 
tage of a first strike before the war starts, both 
have an incentive to be the first to strike. 
Counter-city strategy would allow A and B to 
wait for the other side to make the first move, 


secure in their possession of an invulnerable - 


nuclear deterrent and their knowledge of the 
unacceptable damage it could inflict upon the 
other side. Thus counter-city strategy, through 
the mechanics of mutual deterrence, minimizes 
the possibility of nuclear war. Counter-city 
strategy, as it were, expresses the inner logic of 
nuclear war. On the other hand, counter-force 
strategy, by presuming to superimpose upon 
the dynamics of nuclear war a pattern appro- 
priate to conventional war, increases the likeli- 
hood of nuclear war. For it puts a premium 
upon .preventive war and thus stimulates not 
the desire to prevent nuclear war but rather 
competition for starting one. 

However, even if A did not have the ad- 
vantage after its first strike—and this is the 
fourth and last argument against counter-force 
strategy—what would A and B do after the 
nuclear exchange? They have destroyed what 
counter-force strategy allows them to destroy 
and they now find themselves in a political and 
military blind alley. Wars are fought for the 
purpose of breaking the will of the opponent 
through victory in battle. Yet the predictable 
outcome of a nuclear war fought within the 
limits of counter-force strategy is stalemate. 


After the nuclear exchange the belligerents will 
find themselves—as to weapons— in the same 
relative position they occupied before the out- ` 


_ break of the war, minus their vulnerable nu- 


clear installations. They can of course make 
peace on the basis of the status quo ante bellum, 
and then the counter-force strategy will have 
revealed itself as a complete waste of human 
and material resources. Or they can continue 
the war with conventional means, supple- 
mented by tactical nuclear weapons. But then 
they will be up against the insoluble problems 
posed by tactical nuclear war and already dis- 
cussed above. : : 

There is still another, and perhaps the most 
likely, alternative. Even if one assumes—quite 
unrealistically in view of the first two argu- 
ments presented here—that counter-force strat- 
egy will work during the initial nuclear ex- 
change, the very fact of that exchange will con- 
jure up the possibility of escalation into coun- 
ter-city strategy. A will have an incentive to 
embark upon that course in order to exploit the 
advantage the first strike has given it. A may 
reason, rightly or wrongly, that B, by commit- 
ting unilaterally a part of its invulnerable de- 
terrent, has been at least temporarily weak- 
ened to such an extent as to give A a chance of 
victory. B, on the other hand, has an incentive 
to dissuade A from pursuing a counter-city 
strategy by demonstrating its ability and reso- 
lution to embark upon one itself. 

Thus counter-force strategy turns out to be 
unfeasible as a conventional and rationally 
limited version of nuclear war, first, because of 
the inherent asymmetry of targets and weap- 
ons, secondly, because of the asymmetry be- 
tween the likely effects of a first and second 
strike, and finally, because of the impossibility 
of following up the initial nuclear exchange 
with a politically and militarily satisfactory 
conclusion. 


III 


The quantitative and qualitative competi- 
tion for conventional weapons is a rational 
instrument of international politics. The 
greater the quantity and quality of a nation’s 
armory, the greater is obviously its material 
military power. This rationale of the conven- 
tional armaments race results from the limited 
capacity of conventional weapons in relation 
to the available users and targets. Nation 
A which possesses, say, ten percent more ma- 
chine guns than nation B is, everythjng else 
being equal, militarily superior to nation B. 
If A has X machine guns and B has Y, then X 
minus Y equals the margin of A’s superiority - 
over B. 
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One can of course postulate hypothetically 


a situation in which A and B would be satu- _ 


y rated with machine guns, so that further com- 
petition would become irrational. This condi- 
tion would obtain if A and B were supplied 
with an abundance of machine guns in relation 
to the respective numbers of available arms- 
bearing men and required replacements. Since 
this condition of saturation is purely hypothe- 
tical, it is rational for A and B to compete for 
the quantitative and qualitative improvement 
of their respective supplies of machine guns. 

What is as a rule hypothetical with regard to 
‘conventional weapons is an established fact in 
the nuclear field. Both nuclear powers claim 
the ability to destroy the other’s society re- 
gardless of what the opponent might do, and 
the United States has been particularly em- 
phatic in claiming that it could do so many 

‘times over. But since the destruction of the 
enemy’s society, primarily by destroying its 
industrial and population centers, is the maxi- 
mum damage to be inflicted by force of arms, 
quantitative and qualitative improvements in 
those arms can at best alter the modalities of 
the damage, but cannot enlarge the ability to 
inflict that damage itself. X, regardless of how 
much superior it is to Y, here equals Y. Once a 
nation possesses a delivery system capable of 
surviving a first strike and carrying nuclear 
warheads to all possible targets, it has reached 
the rational limits of nuclear armaments. There 
is no rational justification for continuing the 
nuclear armaments race after both sides have 
reached that limit. 

But the nuclear armaments race continues, 

- both quantitatively and qualitatively—and 
here is the first element of the paradox—as 
though the same rules of competition applied 
to conventional and nuclear weapons alike. 
The habits of thought and action which experi- 
ence has taught us from the beginning of his- 
tory to the end of the Second World War are 
being carried over into an age for which they 
are no longer relevant. Their continuing appli- 


3 It is of interest to note that these habits of 
thought and action had already become obsoles- 
cent in the period before the First World War. 
“From 1872 to 1913, this rigorous competition in 
the building up of armies went on, every govern- 
ment spending as much money as it could per- 
suade its people to pay or the national economy 
would support ... without, however, any corre- 
sponding increase in security being felt. In fact, 
the proportionate strength of the various armies 

les not greatly different in 1914 from what it 
~had been in 1872, but the feeling of insecurity was 
much greater than it had been forty years ear- 


cation is being justified on two main grounds: 
counter-force strategy and the prospect of 
technological innovations. 

The continuation of the nuclear armaments 

race follows indeed logically from the commit- 
ment to a counter-force strategy. The conven- 
tional conception of nuclear war presented by 
counter-force strategy demands a correspond- 
ingly conventional approach to competitive 
armaments. Under_the assumptions of that 
strategy, a dynaintc relationship exists be- 
tween the number of targets presented by one 
side and the number and quality of weapons 
directed at those targets by the other. Given a 
static number of targets, an increase in the 
number and quality of counter-force weapons 
will improve the prospects of counter-force 
strategy. Given a static number of counter- 
force weapons, an increase in the number of 
targets will improve the prospects of the de- 
fender. Both sides have, then, an incentive to 
increase targets and counter-force weapons in- 
definitely, and the logic and dynamies of the 
conventional armaments race apply of neces- 
sity to the competition for nuclear arms seen in 
the perspective of ‘conventionalized nuclear 
war. 
Yet while the logic of this argument in favor 
of a nuclear armaments race is unassailable, its 
practical validity depends upon the feasibility 
of counter-force strategy. Both stand and fall 
together. The arguments we have advanced 
against the feasibility of counter-force strategy, 
then, dispose of the rationality of a nuclear 
armaments race as well. 

The argument in favor of a nuclear arma- 
ments race, based upon the prospect of tech- 
nological progress, is bound to be speculative, 
as is its refutation. The argument operates in 
three main areas: anti-missile defense, improve- 
ment of weapons, and discovery of unknown 
weapons technologies. 

It is a peculiarity of anti-nuclear missiles de- 
fense, in contrast to conventional anti-aircraft 
defense, that it is hardly worth having if it isnot 
very close to one hundred percent effective. 
Effective nuclear defense has a meaning radi- 
cally different from that of effective conven- 
tional defense. When more than one-sixth and 
one-fourth, respectively, of the attacking air- 
craft were incapacitated by active defense in 
the air raids on Schweinfurt on August 17 and 
October 14, 1948, the defense was deemed to 
have been successful since the losses were 


lier.” (Bernadotte E. Schmitt, “The Origins of 
the First World War” in W. N. Medlicott, ed., 
From Metternich to Hitler (London: Routledge 
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deemed to be out of proportion to the damage 
achieved. However, if, say, ninety percent of a 
missile force could be destroyed by active de- 
fense, the remaining ten percent, especially if 
their warheads were in the multi-megaton 
range, would nullify the defense by inflicting 
unacceptable damage upon the defender. Yet 
there is at present no prospect for the develop- 
ment of an anti-missile defense which would 
come even close to being one hundred percent 
effective. 

The search for an ever better and bigger nu- 
clear arsenal is an obvious residue from the age 
of conventional warfare. For, as pointed out 
above, once a nation has the nuclear capability 
of destroying its enemy many times over, it is 
irrelevant whether it can do so, say, with a 
large number of low megaton weapons or a 
small number of multi-megaton ones. How- 
ever, obsolete modes of thought and action 
persist. The production of plutonium is a case 
in point. It is agreed that we possess an enor- 
mous oversupply of plutonium, the explosive 
for nuclear weapons. While it would therefore 
be rational to stop production, the proposal 
has been seriously made, and at the moment of 
this writing is neither adopted nor rejected, to 
stockpile plutonium for further use. Yet while 
it might be rational to stockpile under certain 
conditions, say, gunpowder or dynamite, it is 
impossible to visualize a contingency under 
which, after nuclear exchanges have used up 
existing: weapons, an opportunity could arise 
for the use of stored plutonium. 

The search for improved nuclear weapons is 
from the outset rational only in so far as it is 
aimed at the invulnerable nuclear deterrent of 
the enemy. A nation which could render these 
installations vulnerable would have gained a 
decisive military advantage. It is theoretically 
conceivable to destroy an invulnerable deter- 
rent by blanketing large expanses of land and 
sea with multi-megaton nuclear devices, and it 
may even be practical in so far as a distant 
land mass is concerned. But it is totally imprac- 
tical with regard to the seaborne nuclear deter- 
rent. For here the nuclear forces of several na- 
tions in the nature of things do not operate 
either from fixed locations or at least clearly 
defined separate territories but move and 
intermingle in unpredictable constellations. No 
improved nuclear weapons system can be ex- 
pected to be able to distinguish between 
friendly and hostile seaborne installations. 
Thus the seaborne nuclear deterrent is likely 
to remain invulnerable in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

Finally, no rational weapons policy can be 
based upon the expectation that another revo- 
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lution in the technology of war will occur, of — 


which the present gives no indication. The 


relation between pure science and weapons 


technology is quite different from that which 
obtained in the 1930s. Then the theoretical 
achievements of atomic physics foreshadowed 
at least the theoretical possibility of nuclear 
weapons. Achievements of contemporary pure 
science do not allow an analogous prognosis 
today. Thus while it is certainly legitimate for 
scientific research and technical experimenta- 
tion to go on, preparing for the unexpected in 
nuclear weapons technology and trying to 
bring it about, it is as certainly futile to con- 


tinue the nuclear armaments race on the basis . 


of the scientific knowledge and technological 
ability both major nuclear powers have 
achieved. 

However, our thought and action about the 


nuclear armaments race are not only at odds al 


with nuclear reality, but also—and here is the 
other element of the paradox—with themselves. 
Two contradictory impulses compete for the 
control of our thoughts and actions. On the 
one hand, we embark upon a nuclear arma- 
ments race as though it were a conventional 
one. On the other, aware of its irrationality, we 
try to stop it; and sometimes an extraordinary 
conjunction strikingly reveals the division of 
our mind against itself. Thus the partial nu- 
clear test ban treaty of 1963 has been defended 
simultaneously by government and private 
organizations alike because, on the one hand, it 
is supposed to be the first step toward the con- 
trol of the nuclear armaments race, and on the 
other hand, it is supposed not to interfere in 
any significant manner with the nuclear arma- 
ments race we are engaged in with the Soviet 
Union. Public discussion centered upon the 
effects the treaty would have upon the ability 
of the United States to carry on the nuclear 
armaments race; the supporters of the treaty 
claimed that it would have no adverse effects, 
the opponents claimed it would. As an induce- 
ment to the Senate to ratify the treaty, the 
Administration had to give the most solemn 
assurances that ratification would not prevent 
it from continuing to pursue the nuclear arma- 
ments race with utmost energy. 

If the analysis of the nuclear armaments race 
previously given is correct, then a rational pol- 
icy requires the quantitative and qualitative 
stabilization of the present leve% of nuclear 
armaments. This policy generally goes by the 
name of arms control. It is a somewhat gmbigu- 
ous term in that it covers international, mutual 


and unilateral controls. What is essential to me 
arms control is a yardstick, determining the 4 


level of one’s own nuclear armaments, other 
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than the level of the nuclear armaments of the 
prospective enemy. Arms control, then, signi- 
‘fies stopping one’s nuclear armaments at the 
point where they provide an invulnerable, 
effective deterrent and cutting them back to 
that point in so far as they have exceeded it. 
While it is very unlikely under present politi- 
cal conditions that arms control can be 
achieved by formal international agreement, 
there is good reason to believe that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union are prac- 
ticing it. The Soviet Union, in particular, ac- 
cording to current estimates has produced far 
fewer intercontinental ballistic missiles than it 
was capable of producing. The “missile gap” of 
the late 1950s was the result of our equating 
productive capacity with actual production. In 
other words, we then thought that the Soviet 
Union would apply to the production of inter- 
¿continental ballistic missiles the traditional 
principles of the conventional armaments race 
rather than the principles of arms control ap- 
propriate to nuclear armaments: it would pro- 
duce as many nuclear weapons as it was cap- 
able of in order to establish quantitative su- 
periority over the United States rather than 
produce only as many as were necessary to 
establish an invulnerable, effective deterrent. 
The Soviet Union, having an advantage in 
powerful intercontinental ballistic missiles ap- 
propriate to multi-megaton warheads, could 
indeed achieve an invulnerable, effective de- 
terrent with a much smaller number of delivery 
weapons than ours. 

Similarly, the United States has foregone 
competition with the Soviet Union in the field 
of multi-megaton warheads and delivery ve- 
hicles appropriate to them, since its inferiority 
in this field is made good by the superior num- 
ber and variety of other nuclear weapons. Thus 
the logic of nuclear weaponry, substituting uni- 
lateral arms control for the conventional arma- 
ments race, challenges, however haltingly and 
with very partial success, conventional modes 
of thought and action. 


IV 


The conflict between traditional modes of 
thought and action and the objective condi- 
tions of the nuclear age has nowhere had a more 
baffling and destructive effect than in the rela- 
tions between the two major nuclear powers 
and their resbective allies. In the pre-nuclear 
age, nations with certain interests in common 
would tay to defend and promote these inter- 
ests by coordinating or pooling their diplomatic 

Cc military resources. Thus nation A would 
¥go to war on behalf of the interests of nation 
B, or vice versa, when it thought the defense 


+ 


and promotion of the other nation’s interests 
was in its own as well. Thereby a nation would 
take a double risk: it could be mistaken about 
the identity of the interests involved and find 
itself drawn into a war without its own interests 
being sufficiently engaged, or it could mis- 
calculate the distribution of power on either 
side and allow itself to get involved in a war 
which it would then lose. What a nation had 
to guard against in its relations with its al- 
lies was a diplomatic blunder or a military 
miscalculation. In either of these events it 
would as a rule risk at worst defeat in war with 
the consequent loss of an army or of territory. 

The availability of nuclear weapons has 
radically transformed these traditional rela- 
tions among allies and the risks attending them. 
Nuclear nation A which enters into an alliance 
with nation B, nuclear or non-nuclear, runs a 
double risk different in kind from the risks fac- 
ing a member of a traditional alliance. In hon- 
oring the alliance, it might have to fight a nu- 
clear war against nuclear power C, thereby 
forfeiting its own existence. Or ally B may 
provoke a war with nuclear power C on behalf 
of interests other than those contemplated by 
the alliance and thereby force A’s hand, involv- 
ing it ina nuclear war on behalf of interests 
other than its own. That latter risk is magnified 
if B is also a nuclear power, of however small 
dimensions. If B were to threaten or attack C 
with nuclear weapons, C might, rightly or 
wrongly, consider B’s military power as a mere 
extension of A’s and anticipate and partly pre- 
vent the commitment of A through a first strike 
against A. Or A, anticipating C’s reaction 
against itself or seeking to save B through nu- 
clear deterrence, will commit its own nuclear 
arsenal against C. In either case, B, however 
weak as a nuclear power, has the ability to act 
as a trigger for a general nuclear war. 

B, on the other hand, faces a double risk too. 
It may forefeit its existence in a nuclear war 
fought by A on behalf of its interests. Or it may 
find itself abandoned by A, who refuses to run 
the risk of its own destruction on behalf of the 
interests of B. 

This radical difference in the risks taken by 
allies in the pre-nuclear age has led to a radical 
difference in the reliability of alliances. In the 
pre-nuclear age, ally A could be expected with 
a very high degree of certainty to come to the 
aid of ally B at the risk of defeat in war. In the 
nuclear age, ally A cannot be expected with the 
same degree of certainty to come to the aid of 
ally B at the risk of its own destruction. Here 
we contemplate the reverse side of the mechan- 
ics of deterrence. The very same doubt that 
deters C disheartens B. C cannot be certain 
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that A will not actually forfeit its existence by 
resorting to nuclear war and, hence, is deterred. 
B, on the other hand, cannot be certain that A 
is willing to forfeit its existence by resorting 
to nuclear war and, hence, is disheartened. This 
three-cornered relationship offers opportunities 
for miscalculations more extensive and complex 
and, hence, more dangerous than those we 
encountered in the two-cornered relationship 
of deterrence. 

The nuclear powers have endeavored to 
escape this dilemma of alliances carrying unac- 
ceptable risks by two diametrically opposed 
policies. President DeGaulle, in his press con- 
ference of January 14, 1963 and subsequent 
statements, has declared alliances to be for all 
practical purposes obsolete and has proposed to 
replace them with independent national nuclear 
deterrents. On the other hand, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union seek for all practi- 
cal purposes to preserve the present combina- 
tion of a virtual nuclear monopoly on their part 
with a traditional alliance system. Both these 
policies in different ways call into question the 
survival of the nuclear powers, if not of civiliza- 
tion itself and, hence, give no satisfactory 
answer to the question raised by the existence 
of alliances armed with nuclear weapons. They 
are incapable of giving such an answer because 
they search for it in the intellectual armory of 
an age which the availability of nuclear weap- 
ons has left behind. 

DeGaulle proposes to assimilate nuclear 
weapons to conventional ones in that at least 
their deterrent function is to be controlled by 
national governments on behalf of traditional 
national interests. France would use its nuclear 
weapons, as it has used its army, navy, and air 
force in the past, for the purpose of exerting 
pressure upon a prospective enemy. The reali- 
zation of such a threat raises no general 
problem, providing the enemy is a non-nuclear 
power or a nuclear one similar in rank to 
France. Such a problem is posed, however, if 
France confronts a nuclear power of the first 
rank, such as the United States or the Soviet 
Union. 

Considering the industrial resources and geo- 
graphic character of a nation such as France, as 
compared with those of the United States and 
the Soviet Union, an insuperable asymmetry 
would always exist between the nuclear threats 
France could address to a nuclear power of the 
first rank, and those the latter could address to 
France. France could inflict serious damage on 
a first-rate nuclear power without being cap- 
able, at least in the foreseeable future, of 
destroying it utterly; but a nuclear power of 
the first rank, using but a small fraction of its 


nuclear arsenal, could wipe France off the face 
of the globe. France could threaten a major _ p 
nuclear ‘power with cutting off its leg and the 
latter could retaliate with the threat of killing q 
France. Yet if action were to follow these 
threats, France could not escape death while 
its enemy would have the option of minimiz- 
ing damage to itself through a first strike. Thus 
an independent national nuclear deterrent 
gives a major nuclear power another incentive, 
in addition to those mentioned above, for a 
first strike, while it still further diminishes the 
credibility of the nuclear threat, emanating 
from a second-rank nuclear power. 

However, deGaulle’s design to use nuclear 
weapons as instruments of national policy in- 
creases not only the risk of local nuclear war 
but of general nuclear war as well. For erected 
into a general principle of statecraft to be fol- 
lowed by any number of nations, it would issued 
in the indiscriminate proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and thereby destroy the very mechan- 
ics of mutual deterrence., These mechanics re- 
pose upon the bipolarity of nuclear power. De- 
tection systems, such as radar and sonar, are 
capable of identifying nuclear delivery systems 
in action, but they cannot identify their na- 
tional identity, except in a limited way through 
the calculation of the projectory of land-based 
missiles. In consequence, retaliation requires 
the a priori determination of national identity, 
which bipolarity provides. Thus an anonymous 
explosion, caused by a seaborne delivery ve- 
hicle and destroying parts of the east coast of 
the United States, would automatically be 
attributed to the Soviet Union, calling forth 
nuclear retaliation. If a multiplicity of nations ~ 
possessed such devices and the United States ` 
had tense relations with only two of them, such 
an anonymous explosion could with certainty 
be attributed to no one nation, however much 
suspicion might point to a particular one. And 
a new nuclear diplomacy would try its best to 
deflect suspicion and retaliation from the 
guilty to an innocent nation. 

Of the three courses of action open to a nu- 
clear power—retaliation, inaction, first strike— 
retaliation in the strict sense appears to be tech- 
nically impossible; for in the absence of an 
identifiable originator of the first strike, it 
would have to be indiscriminate either with 
regard to the geographic region whence the first 
strike is supposed to have origiñated or with 
regard to the political entity that is supposed 
to have originated it. Not to retaliate ia kind at 
all would be a rational course of action only if it 
were preparatory to some kind of nuclear 5 
response. Such a response would be technically“ 
a preventive first strike against a nation which, 
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if it was not responsible for the original first 
strike, is deemed likely to originate one in the 
l future. 

Under such circumstances, retaliation and 
prevention tend to become indistinguishable, 
and the distinction between first and second 
strike becomes blurred. If A has actually origi- 
nated a first strike against B, then B’s nuclear 
response is a retaliatory second strike. But if A 
is only suspect, then B’s action is a preventive 
first strike. Since all nuclear powers would 
have to calculate and operate in this fashion, 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons, implicit in 
deGaulle’s design, would result in a political 
anarchy of unimaginable proportions, followed 
by total nuclear destruction either piecemeal or 
in one single catastrophe through the coinci- 
dence of a series of preventive-retaliatory 
blows. 

k- Viewed against this prospect, the attempts of 
the United States and the Soviet Union to pre- 
serve the status quo of virtual nuclear bipolarity 
cannot but evoke sympathy. The United States 
and the Soviet Union have embarked upon 
policies which are significantly similar in that 
they seek to mitigate the paradox of the nuclear 
alliance without being able to transcend it. 
They risk the disintegration of their respective 
alliances rather than cooperate with their 
respective allies in nuclear proliferation. Both 
have strained their respective alliances to the 
breaking point by refusing to support France 
and China respectively in their attempts at ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons. Both have been in- 
strumental in achieving a partial test-ban 
treaty, one of the intended and probable 
effects of which will be a slowing down of nu- 
clear proliferation. The United States has in 
addition proposed to the members of NATO 
the formation of a multilateral seaborne nuclear 
force, which would give the participants the 
illusion of proliferation by leaving the decision 
on the use of the force in American hands. 

In strictly nuclear terms, these policies move 
on a higher level of intellectual awareness and 
practical sophistication than deGaulle’s design. 


But in strictly political terms, deGaulle has the 
better of the argument. Here is indeed the nub 
of the paradox. The use of nuclear weapons as 
instruments of national policies is militarily 
anachronistic and self-destructive. But a tradi- 
tional alliance armed with nuclear weapons is 
politically obsolescent; for either it cannot be 
relied upon when the chips are down, or it gives 
one member power over the life and death of 
another member. An alliance preserving the 
status quo of virtual nuclear bipolarity cannot 
be accepted by the major non-nuclear nations; 
an alliance with more than one member armed 
with nuclear weapons cannot be accepted by 
any member thus armed; and the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons among isolated nations is 
likely to end in universal catastrophe. Thus the 
paradox remains unresolved, and the modes of 
thought and action which the nuclear powers 
have brought to bear upon it can at best do no 
more than delay its destructive effects. 

The paradox of the nuclear alliance reveals 
perhaps more clearly than the other paradoxes 
of nuclear strategy the nature of the dilemma 
and the fatal flaw in our modes of thought and 
action. Any attempt, however ingenious and 
forward-looking, at assimilating nuclear power 
to the purposes and instrumentalities of the 
nation-state is negated by the enormity of nu- 
clear destructiveness. We have been trying to 
normalize, conventionalize, and “nationalize” 
nuclear power. By doing so, we have tackled 
the wrong horn of the nuclear dilemma. In- 
stead of trying in vain to assimilate nuclear 
power to the purposes and instrumentalities of 
the nation-state, we ought to have tried to 
adapt these purposes and instrumentalities to 
the potentialities of nuclear power. We have 
refrained from doing so in earnest, because to 
do so successfully requires a radical transforma- 
tion—psychologically painful and politically 
risky—of traditional moral values, modes of 
thought, and habits of action. But short of 
such a transformation, there will be no escape 
from the paradoxes of nuclear strategy and the 
dangers attending them. A 
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The legal or customary requirement that 
legislators reside in the districts they represent 
is one of the principal structural respects in 
which American legislatures differ from those of 
most other democracies! Our legislators and 
party leaders commonly defend the local re- 
sidence rule by claiming that it ensures that 
each legislator will know the special problems 
and desires of his constituents and thus be 
equipped to represent them faithfully. 

Some academic commentators, on the other 
hand, have argued that the rule is a prime 
cause of the parochialism which, they say, pre- 
vents Congress and state legislatures from 
formulating consistent and purposive general 
programs.? These critics customarily contrast 
American practice unfavorably with that in 
Great Britain, where the last local residence 
rule for M.P.s was repealed in 1774.3 In Britain, 
the argument runs, the absence of the rule not 
only minimizes localism but, even more, it en- 
ables the national party leaders to allocate 
their personnel resources in the most effective 
way. For one thing, a valued M.P.’s presence 
in the House of Commons is not dependent 
solely upon his standing with the voters in one 
locality. If his seat is threatened or abolished 
by changes in constituency boundaries, he can 
move to another, safer constituency. Or if he is 
defeated in a general election he need not wait 
until the next to return to the House; as soon 


* This paper is part of a forthcoming study of 
the selection of British parliamentary candidates, 
supported by funds from the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Graduate School Re- 
search Committee of the University of Wisconsin. 
The author wishes to express his thanks for ma- 
terials and counsel generously supplied by David 
E. Butler, Leon D. Epstein, Ralph K. Huitt, and 
Warren E. Miller, and to give them the customary 
absolution for whatever errors of fact and inter- 
pretation appear herein. 

1Cf. the comparative summary in K. C. 
Wheare, Legislatures (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1963), pp. 43-44. 

2 See in particular E. E. Schattschneider, Party 
Government (New York, 1942), pp. 100, 104, 143, 
146-148; and George B. Galloway, The Legisla- 
tive Process in Congress (New York, 1953), pp. 
854-355. 

3 J. F. S. Ross, Elections and Electors (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1955), p. 229. 
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as any safe seat anywhere is vacated by death 
or resignation, he can stand in the ensuing by- 
election. And for another thing, promising 
young men are not tied to the constituencies in 
which they happen to live; they can be given 
their first electoral experience fighting hopeless 
seats, and those who pass the test can be moved 
on to winnable seats.4 

So far as the present writer has been able to 
discover, however, the discussion of the relative 
merits of American and British practices in this 
regard has not been unduly burdened by hard 
data about the incidence and circumstances of 
actual inter-constituency movement of British 
M.P.s and parliamentary candidates. Professor ` 
Philip W. Buck, to be sure, has recently in- 
formed us that between the general elections of 
1918 and 1955, 42 per cent of all M.P.s and 28 
per cent of all candidates “voluntarily” fought 
elections in more than one constituency,’ but he 
is not concerned with identifying the various 
types of movement or the conditions in which 
each took place. 

The present paper is intended to help fill this 
gap by describing candidatures mainly between 
the general elections of 1951, 1955 and 1959. It 
should be emphasized at the outset, however, 
that in this period most of the factors usually 
thought to stimulate inter-constituency move- 
ment were more quiescent than they had been 
for many years. In each of the three elections ~) 
the Conservative party increased its share of 
the national popular vote and its majority in the 
House by small increments.’ Only the faintest 


4 Cf. Henry Jones Ford, Representative Govern- 
ment (New York, 1924), pp. 165-166; Herman 
Finer, Governments of Greater European Powers 
(New York, 1956), p. 95; and Schattschneider, 
loc. cit. 

5 “Voluntarily” in this context means that they 
were not forced to change constituencies by the 
abolition or drastic boundary revisions of the 
constituencies of their first candidatures: Ama- 
teurs and Professionals in British Politics, 1918-59 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1963), p. 26. 

6 The median “swing” in the popular vote to 
the Conservatives from 1950 to 1951 w@s 1.1 per 
cent; from 1951 to 1955, 1.8 per cent; and from 
1955 to 1959, 1.1 per cent: D. E. Butler and} 
Richard Rose, The British General Election of 1959 ~ 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 1960), p. 235. 
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TABLE I. TYPES OF CANDIDATURES, BY PARTY AND DESIRABILITY OF SEATS* 














Type of Candidature 





Party Candidature Percentages 


Conservative 





Labour 


Liberal 





Party winning 
seat in previous 
general election 


Party winning 
seat in previous 
general election 


Party winning 
seat in previous 
general election 











Cons. Other Labour Other Liberal Other 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
M.P. standing in constituency he al- 92 0 92 0 100 0 
ready held at time of election 
M.P. standing in constituency other —t —t 1 1 0 0 
than that he held at time of election 
Non-incumbent standing again in con- 0 20 0 21 0 24 
stituency he had lcst at preceding 
general election 
Non-incumbent standing in constitu- 4 20 3 24 0 22 
ency other than that he had lost at , 
preceding general election 
Candidate fighting his first election 4 60 4 54 0 54 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 955 862 871 987 22 413 





* Data on the incumbency, previous electoral experience and other characteristics of the candidates 
‘were obtained in part from the Times House of Commons volumes for the three elections, and in part 
from the rich body of biographical data on candidates collected by David E. Butler for the Nuffield 
studies of the elections, and generously made available to the author. 


t less than 1 per cent. 


. stirrings of the post-1959 Liberal revival were 
evident,’ and only in Northern Ireland—a 
traditional home of special cases—did any 
other minor party candidates win seats. The 
boundary revision of 1954, which created 11 
new constituencies, abolished 5 old ones, and 
made major alterations in 152 more, produced 
some inter-constituency movement by candi- 
dates, but far less than that caused by the far 
more drastic redistribution of 19488. 





In each of the three elections the Conservatives 
won a net gain of 23 seats. 

1 Liberals won six seats in each general election, 
five by incumbents being reelected each time. 
They lost one seat (Carmarthen) and gained one 
(North Devon) in 1959. The only Liberal re- 
turned by a by-election (Mark Bonham Carter at 
Torrington in 1958) was defeated in 1959. 

8 The® redistribution of 1948 produced many 
more “involuntary” movements. In the general 

election of 1950, no less than 114 M.P.s stood in 
“constituencies other than those they had held at 
the dissolution- because their former seats had 


It is reasonable to suppose, accordingly, that 
the period studied here saw about as little inter- 
constituency movement as ever takes place in 
British politics. If this is true, we may hope 
that the following analysis can serve as a base- 
line for the study of candidate movement in 
other, more volatile times. 


I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEATS AMONG 
TYPES OF CANDIDATES 


We may assume that from the point of view 
of each British party the more desirable con- 
stituencies are those which it won at the pre- 
ceding general election and the less desirable are 
those it lost. Table I shows how each of the 





been abolished. Of these, 94 won and 20 lost in 
their new constituencies. Another 12 moved to 
new constituencies because boundary revisions 
had so drastically altered the political complec- 
tions of their former seats that these no longer 
seemed winnable, and 11 won in their new con- 
stituencies. ` 
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three parties allocated its more and less desira- 
ble constituencies among various types of 
candidates in the three general elections we are 
considering. 

Table I gives the backdrop for inter-con- 
stituency candidate movement in the 1950s. It 
demonstrates, first, that each of the three 
parties gave over 90 per cent of its candidatures 
in the more desirable seats to the M.P.s already 
holding those seats. Second, approximately one- 
third of all candidatures went to candidates 
making their first races, 40 per cent to incum- 


bents standing again in the constituencies they - 


held, and 12 per cent to repeaters standing 
again in the same constituencies they had lost 
in the preceding general election. So only 15 
per cent of all candidatures involved any kind 
of inter-constituency movement, and most of 
them were in constituencies held by the opposi- 
tion. i 


II. MOVEMENT BY INCUMBENT M.P.S 


Table I shows that less than 1 per cent of the 
candidatures were by M.P.s standing in con- 
stituencies other than those they held at the 
dissolutions leading to the elections. Who were 
they and why did they want to change seats? 
Inspection of each of the 36 cases discloses that 
all but two were either forced or strongly im- 
pelled to seek new seats because the redistribu- 
tion of 1955 either abolished the seats they held 
or so altered their boundaries that the chances 
of reelection seemed slim.® Only two M.P.s in 
this period moved even though the seats they 
held were unaltered!° Sir Harry Hylton- 
Foster, Conservative Member for York since 
1950, was made Solicitor-General in 1954. For 
his purposes, York was both too marginal (a 


2? An often-cited example of the latter was 
C. A. R. Crosland, who was elected Labour Mem- 
ber for South Gloucestershire in 1950 and re- 
elected in 1951 with a majority of 5,338. The con- 
stituency was so revised by the 1955 redistribu- 
tion that he sought another, safer seat and was 
adopted for the Test division of Southampton. He 
lost by 3,842 votes in the 1955 general election, 
while his Labour successor in South Gloucester- 
shire lost by only 1,726 votes. 

10 This does not include Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, a Conservative minister who had held the 
marginal (majority of 1,707 in 1951) West Derby 
division of Liverpool since 1935, but became pro- 
spective candidate for the safe (majority of 
19,749 in 1951) seat of Epsom in Surrey in 1954. 
He was made Lord Chancellor before the 1955 
general election, however, so his move did not be- 
come final as did the two cases discussed in the 
text. 
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majority of only 1,104 in 1955) and too far 
from London; so in 1959 he was able to move to 
The Cities of London and Westminster, which 
was not only a geographical improvement but 
much safer (a Conservative majority of 18,044 
in 1955). Sir Fitzroy Maclean, Conservative 
Member for Lancaster since 1941, wanted to 
represent a constituency in his native Scotland 
even though it would be further away from 
Westminster. He moved to Bute and North 
Ayrshire in 1959, and thereby not only returned 
home but exchanged a seat with a majority of 
4,549 in 1955 for one with a majority of 9,155 
in the same year. 


-md 5 


III. EFFORTS BY DEFEATED M.P.S TO 
REENTER PARLIAMENT 


Table II shows the subsequent candidatures ., 
of M.P.s defeated in the general elections of -, 
1950, 1951, and 1955. = 

It appears that the Labour Party took good 
care of its defeated frontbenchers, for 9 of the 
11 were given candidatures in new constitu- 
encies, and 7 were reelected. Since the Conserv- 
atives had only one comparable case and the 
Liberals none, no meaningful inter-party com- 
parisons can be made in this respect. Each of 
the three parties, however, had a number of de- 
feated backbençhers. In each party, less than 
half stood again, and many of those who did 
made second tries in the constituencies they 
had previously lost. Only 2 of 10 defeated Con- 
servative backbenchers, 12 of 75 Socialists, 
and 2 of 16 Liberals moved to new consti- 
tuencies; and, as Table II shows, even fewer 
actually made their way back to the House. 

We have no information as to how many of ~ 
those who did not stand again voluntarily with- 
drew from further electoral competition and 
how many unsucessfully sought new seats or 
readoption in their old constituencies. But 
these data, combined with those in Table I, 
make clear that in this period the absence of a 
local residence rule did just what its admirers 
say it should: it enabled most M.P.s of leader- 
ship rank defeated in general elections to return 
to the House within short periods of time—a 
situation that stands in sharp contrast to that 
in the United States, where even defeated 
Senate majority leaders like Scott Lucas and 
Ernest McFarland were unable to return to the 
Senate at all. K 

The defeated backbenchers in all three 
parties did not fare so well. Well over half were 
not again adopted as candidates in Sny con- 
stituency, and only 14 per cent managed to re-_ 
enter Parliament. But the seven who won their 
way back from constituencies other than those ~ 
they had formerly held were seven more than 
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TABLE II. SUBSEQUENT CANDIDATURES OF DEFEATED M.P.8, 1950-1959 


























Conservative Labour Liberal All parties 
Subsequent 
Candidature Minis- Back- Minis- Back- Minis- Back- Minis- Back- 
terial benchers terial benchers terial benchers terial benchers 
Re-won seat ` 
formerly held 0 0 0 7 0 0 0 7 
Won seat in another 
constituency 1 2 7* 4 0 1 7 7 
Lost again in con- 
stituency formerly 
held 0 2 0 13 0 2* 0 17 
Lost in another 
constituency 0 0 2* 8 0 1 2 9 
No subsequent 
candidature 1 6 2 43 0 12 3 60 
bh Total 2 10 11 75 0> 16 12 100 











* These figures include E. M. King and Aiden Crawley, who were defeated as Labour M.P.s. and 
later stood as Conservatives; and Lady Megan Lloyd-George and E. L. Granville, who were defeated 
as Liberal M.P.s and later stood as Labour candidates. 
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would have returned under the American sys- 
tem. 


IV. INTER-CONSTITUENCY MOVEMENT 
BY OTHER CANDIDATES 


Table I shows that most inter-constituency 
movement in the 1950s involved persons who 
had never been M.P.s, who had Jost in one or 
more previous elections, and who were sub- 
sequently adopted as candidates in other con- 
stituencies. In the remainder of the paper, ac- 
cordingly, we shall focus upon the later elec- 
toral careers of candidates who first stood and 
lost in the general elections of 1951 and 1955 
and therefore had at least one general election 
in which they could have stood again if they 
had sought and secured adoptions. 

We summarize those careers in Table III. 

Table III shows that slightly over half of the 
Conservative and Labour candidates had no 
second candidatures anywhere, while four out 
of five Liberal candidates dropped out after 
their first candidatures." The largest portion of 
the Conservative and Labour repeaters (49 per 
cent and 50 per cent respectively) moved on to 
more promising constituencies, and most of the 
rest (87 per cent and 39 per cent respectively) 
tried again in the constituencies they had lost 

s 

11 Jt should be emphasized again that we have 
e information about what proportion of these 
‘candidates made no effort to secure second candi- 

datures, and what proportion tried but failed. 
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in their first tries. Only a-small fraction (3 per 
cent and 4 per cent respectively) moved to con- 
stituencies less promising than those in which 
they had made their first try. The Liberal re- 
peaters included fewer “‘stayers’” (24 per cent) 
and fewer “upward movers” (29 per cent), and 
the largest group (44 per cent) moved to con- 


TABLE Ill. SUBSEQUENT CANDIDATURES OF NEW 
CANDIDATES DEFEATED IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTIONS OF 1951 AND 1955 








Conservative Labour Liberal 





S d Candidat 

econd Candidature (%) (%) (%) 
None 54 51 80 

In same constituency as the 
first 17 19 5 

In constituency more favor- 
able than the first* 23 24 6 
Othert 6 6 9 
100 100 100 
Number of casest 350 342 85 





* In this and subsequent tables, assignment of a particular 
candidate to this category was accomplished by comparing his 
party’s per cent of the vote in the constituency of his first candi- 
dature in his first election with his party's per cent of the vote 
in the constituency of his second candidature in the preceding 
general election. 

+ In this and subsequent tables, this category includes for all 
three parties the constituencies initially established for the 
1955 general election, and constituencies lesg favorable than the 
first measured by the procedure outlined above. It also includes, 
for the Liberals, constituencies uncontested by Liberal candi- 
dates in the preceding general election. 
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TABLE IV. SECOND CANDIDATURE RELATED TO AGE AT FIRST CANDIDATURE 




















Age at First Candidature A 
Second Candidature Conservative Labour Liberal 
Under 40 Over 40 Under 40 Over 40 Under 40 Over 40 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
None 47 65 45 58 78 83 
In same constituency as 
the first 18 16 18 20 4 5 
In constituency more 
favorable than the first, 28 15 32 16 7 5 
Other T 4 5 6 11 7 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 196 154 180 162 45 40 





stituencies which had not been contested by 
Liberals in the preceding general elections. 

In the Conservative and Labour parties, 
then, most inter-constituency candidate move- 
ment was from less promising to more promis- 
ing constituencies. In what follows we shall de- 
scribe some of the principal respects in which 
the dropouts, stayers, and upward movers 
differed from one another. 


V. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
DROPOUTS, STAYERS, AND 
UPWARD MOVERS 


Age at First Candidature. After a candidate 
has lost his first contest, his candidature is 
formally cancelled. He then has several courses 
open to him: he may seek no second candida- 
ture at all; he may seek readoption in the same 
constituency, and succeed or fail; or he may 
seek adoption in another constituency, and 
succeed or fail. Peter G. Richards tells us that 
aspirants seeking to enter Parliament “often 
serve an apprenticeship in a ‘hopeless’ con- 
stituency before moving on to a constituency 
that offers prospects of success.”!? If this is 
true, we would expect a higher proportion of 
these upward-moving “apprentices” to begin 
under the age of 40 than over 40. A man in his 
20s or 30s simply has more time than one in his 
40s or 50s to get a winnable constituency, estab- 
lish himself in his parliamentary party, and rise 
to ministerial rank. This would seem both to 
make it more worthwhile for a younger man 
than an older man to seek a second candida- 
ture; and to make him more attractive to those 
who select the candidates in the better seats. 


12 Honourable Members (London: Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., 1959), p. 24. 
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Accordingly, we would expect a lower propor- 
tion of dropouts and a higher proportion of up- 
ward movers among the first-time losers under 
40 than among those over 40. Table IV shows 
the extent to which this was in fact the case 
with the candidates we are studying. 

The evidence indicates that among both 
Conservative and Labour candidates there was 
a markedly higher proportion of dropouts in 
the group over 40 than among those under 40, 
and a similar, though weaker, tendency among 
Liberal first-time losers. Among the Conserva- 
tive and Labour repeaters, moreover, higher 
proportions of those under 40 moved on to more 
promising constituencies. 

Among Conservative and Labour candidates, 7 
these relationships between age and dropouts 
and between age and type of second candida- 
ture persist when other factors, such as holding 
office in local government, holding office in 
civic or party organizations, and education, are 
held constant. Clearly, then, a candidate’s 
age at the time of his first candidature was 
significantly related to whether or not he stood 
a second time and, if so, in what kind of con- 
stituency. 

Personal Connections in Constituency of First 
Candidature. The author has discussed else- 
where the circumstances in which having some 
kind of “personal connection”! in a con- 


13 There are too few cases of Liberal repeaters to 
justify multivariate analysis. 

1 A “personal connection,” as the term is used 
here, includes having been educated in the con- 
stituency, or making a living there, or holding a} 
local government office there, or holding a trade * 
union or trade association office there, or being the 
spouse or child of the current or former Member 
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stituency has been an advantage or disad- 
vantage in securing its candidature. For our 
present purposes we need note only that most 
locally connected candidates in the 1950s were 
either “flag showers” or ‘favorite sons.” A 
“flag shower” was a local man who was per- 
suaded to stand in a hopeless constituency, not 
with any hope of winning or of later moving to a 
better constituency, but because his local 
party was unable to attract a desirable candi- 
date from outside and someone had to “show 
the flag.” A “favorite son” was a local man 
adopted in a winnable seat over competition 
from outsiders. 

How many locally connected candidates 
were there and what happened to them? Of the 
350 Conservative candidates we are consider- 
ing, 108 (33 per cent) had some kind of per- 
sonal connection in the constituencies in which 

~they made their first races. The comparable 
figure for Labour candidates was 93 of 432 (27 
per cent), and for Liberal candidates 19 of 85 
(22 per cent). Table V shows how they fared 
after their initial defeats, 

Evidently, among Conservative and Labour 
candidates there were noticeably more dropouts 
among the locally connected than among those 
with no local connections, although among the 


for the constituency. The information about each 
candidate was taken from published biographical 
sources. Since we have no systematic information 
about the candidates’ connections with families 
socially prominent in their constituencies, the 
figures in Table V probably understate rather 

‘than exaggerate the proportions of locally-con- 
nected candidates. 


Liberals there was no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups in this regard. Among 
both Conservative and Labour repeaters, 
markedly more of the locally connected than 
of those with no local connections had their 
second candidatures in the same constituencies 
as their first, while a much higher proportion of 
those with no local connections moved on to 
more promising constituencies. 

When age is held constant, however, this re- 
lationship is considerably modified, and some 
noteworthy differences between Conservative 
and Labour candidates emerge. 

Table VI shows that when age is held con- 
stant the relationship between local connec- 
tions and dropouts among Conservative candi- 
dates evident in Table V persists for candidates 
under 40 but disappears for those over 40. This 
results largely from the fact that a higher pro- 
portion of locally connected over-40s than of 
the over-40s with no local connections stood 
again in the same seats they lost in their first 
races. 

Table VI also shows that holding age con- 
stant for Labour candidates produces quite con- 
trary effects: the general relationship between 
local connections and dropouts shown in Table 
V persists for candidates over 40, but disappears 
for candidates under 40. 

We have too few cases to permit elaborate 
multivariate analysis. It is suggestive, how- 
ever, that when the candidates in each party 
are further divided into those who first stood 
and lost in hopeless secats and those in winnable 


15 This statement is based upon an analysis of 
the repeaters only, which reveals relationships ob- 
scured by the arrangement of the data in Table V. 


TABLE V. SECOND CANDIDATURE RELATED TO PERSONAL CONNECTIONS IN 
CONSTITUENCY OF FIRST CANDIDATURE 











Percent Personal Connections in Constituency of First Candidature 














Second Candidature Conservative Labour Liberal 
Some None Some None Some None 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
None 63 50 62 48 79 80 
In same constituency as 
the first œ 20 16 18 18 11 3 
In constituency more l 
favorable than the first ~ 10 28 15 28 5 6 
Other 7 6 5 6 5 1l 
be 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 108 242 93 249 19 66 
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TABLE VI. SECOND CANDIDATURE RELATED TO PERSONAL CONNECTIONS IN 


CONSTITUENCY OF FIRST CANDIDATURE, BY AGE 








Per Cent Local Connections by Age Groups 

















Conservative Labour 
Second Candidature Under 40 Over 40 Under 40 Over 40 
Some None Some None Some None Some . None 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
None 57 42 64 65 43 47 79 49 
In same constitu- 
ency as the first 21 17 21 12 19 18 5 22 
In constituency 
more favorable 
than the first 13 33 9 18 28 31 4 21 
Other 9 8 6 5 10 4 2 8 p 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 53 139 58 94 24 131 46 109 


seats,!® the relationships shown in Table VI per- 
sist for every class of candidates in both parties 
except the under-40s in the winnable seats. In 
both parties more candidates in this group with 
no local connections dropped out after losing 
the winnable seats than did those with local 
connections, most of whom had second candida- 
tures in the same seats.” 

Thus the foregoing data, while not conclu- 
sive, suggest that the Conservatives drew their 
local ‘‘flag showers” more heavily from persons 
under 40, while Labour drew theirs more from 
persons over 40. In both parties’ winnable seats, 
however, more locally connected ‘favorite 
sons” under 40 than outsiders of the same age 
were able to get readopted for second tries in 
the same seats. : 

Education. In most western countries, reach- 
ing the higher levels of formal education is one 


16 A “hopeless seat” is here defined as one won 
by the opposition by a margin of 10 per cent or 
more in the preceding general election (t.e. 55 
per cent to 45 per cent), and all other seats are 
defined as “‘winnable seats.” 

17 The figures are as follows: among Conserva- 
tive candidates under 40 in winnable seats, 71 per 
cent (17 of 24) with no local connections dropped 
out, while 55 per cent (6 of 11) of those with local 
connections dropped out. Among Labour candi- 
dates under 40 in winnable seats, 40 per cent (8 of 
20) with no local connections dropped out, while 
25 per cent (2 of 8) with local connections dropped 
out. 


of the principal stepping-stones for entering at 
least the lower echelons of political leadership. 
This may be because the more highly educated 
acquire more of the learning and intellectual 
skills leadership requires. Or it may be that 
attending a particular university or other 
school gives one a circle of influential friends— 
what the British call the “old boy net’’—spread 
about in strategic positions ready to tip him off 
where candidatures are available and to press 
for his adoption. z 

Most commentators on British society agree 
that two sets of distinctions in educational 
background are particularly significant for the 
allocation of the society’s good things: those 
who have attended one of the 133 ‘public 
schools” and those who have not; and those 
who have attended Oxford or Cambridge, and 
those who have not.!8 If this is true, we would 
expect significant differences in political up- 
ward mobility between those who had these ad- 
vantages and those who had not. Table VII 
shows some significant inter-party differences 
in this regard. 

Table VII documents some well-known 
characteristics of the Conservative and Labour 
parties. Although there was appreximately the 
same proportion of non-university to university 
among the candidates of both major parties, 25 
per cent of the Conservatives had attended Ox- 


18 For a recent discussion, see Anthony Samp- 
son, Anatomy of Britain (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1962), chs. 12-13. 
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TABLE VII. SECOND CANDIDATURE RELATED TO UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE 




















Per Cent University Attendance 
Conservative Labour Liberal 
Second Candidature z 
Ox. or Other No. Ox. or Other No. Ox. or Other No 
Camb. univ. univ. Camb. univ. univ. Camb. univ. univ. 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
None 38 63 57 56 44 54 90 70 80 
In same constituency as 
the first 23 13 16 8 20 21 0 0 9 
In constituency more 
favorable than the first 28 19 21 34 30 18 5 5 7 
Other 11 5 6 2 6 7 5 25 4 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 86 63 201 53 98 191 20 45 


20 





ford or Cambridge, compared with only 15 per 
cent of the Labour candidates. Moreover, the 
“Oxbridge” Conservatives had substantially 
fewer dropouts and more stayers and upward 
movers than their other-university and no- 
university rivals. 

In the Labour party, by contrast, there were 
more dropouts among the “Oxbridge” group 
than among the other-university or no-univer- 
sity groups. Among Labour repeaters, how- 
ever, the “Oxbridge” group produced a higher 
proportion of upward movers and a lower pro- 
portion of stayers than the other two groups. 

In both parties, then, candidates with ‘“Ox- 
bridge” educations tended to move to better 


seats in higher proportions than those who had 
attended other universities or no university. 
Butin the Labour party, candidates without an 
“Oxbridge” background tended to make second 
tries in the same seats more than those with 
such a background. 

Table VIII shows the comparable informa- 
tion for attendance at public schools. 

The inter-party differences in Table VIII are 
less marked than those in Table VII, but are 
still of some interest. The data show, not sur- 
prisingly, that a far higher proportion of Con- 
servative than Labour candidates had attended 
public schools (45 to 13 per cent). Among Con- 
servative candidates, moreover, the public- 


TABLE VIII. SECOND CANDIDATURE RELATED TO ATTENDANCE AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








Per Cent Publie School Attendance 





Conservative 


Labour 











Liberal 
Second Candidature v — : : - : 
Public No public Public No publie Public No public 
school school school school school school 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
None 49 58 61 50 83 78 
In same constituency as 
the first 20 15 7 20 0 7 
In constituency more 
favorable than the first 24 21 28 24 10 4 
Other 7 6 4 6 7 11 
e ec —— a — — — 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 159 191 43 299 30 55 
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TABLE IX. SECOND CANDIDATURE RELATED TO BLECTORAL PERFORMANCE” IN FIRST CANDIDATURE ” 








Electoral Performance in First Candidature 





Labour 











Conservative 
Second Candidature - > : 
2 iss 22 ae 7 ” it 29 E T i »” = 
ve ‘Normal Extra Other Extra Normal In. Other 
crease increase increase (%) decrease decrease crease (%) 
(%) (%) (%) ° (%) (%) (%) i 
None 52 55 42 61 58 53 38 46 
In same constituency 
as the first 21 14 23 18 9 17 38 24 
In constituency more ` 
favorable than the 
first 20 25 23 19 32 22 16 23 
Other 7 6 12 2 1 8 8 7 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of cases 102 138 48 62 85 161 39 57 











* This was measured by comparing the candidate’s per cent of the poll in his first candidature with 
the party’s per cent of the poll in the same constituency in the preceding general election. Since in the 
elections of 1951 and 1955 the “swing” to the Conservatives was 1.1 per cent and 1.8 per cent respec- 
tively, a Conservative increase of between 0.1 per cent and 4.9 percent was classified as “normal” and 
one of 5.0 per cent or over was classified as “extra.” For the same reasons, a Labour decrease of 5.0 per 
cent or more was classified as “extra” while one between 0.1 per cent and 4.9 per cent was classified as 
“normal.” The “other” category includes all the cases in which no comparison was possible because the 
first candidature was in a newly formed constituency or one in which the candidate’s party had had no 


candidate in the preceding general election. 


school group had a smaller proportion of drop- 
outs and a higher proportion of stayers and up- 
ward movers than the no-public-school group. 
Among Labour candidates, on the other hand, 
there was a higher proportion of dropouts 
among the public-school group, a much smaller 
proportion of stayers, but a slightly higher pro- 
portion of upward movers. 

In both parties, then, candidates with “Ox- 
bridge” and with public school educations 
tended to move to second candidatures in 
better seats more than candidates without 
these backgrounds. 

Electoral Performance in First Candidature. 
It is often said that the normal pathway to 
Parliament runs something like this: a young 
man of promise serves an “apprenticeship” 
(see above) in a first candidature in a hopeless 
seat, and if he does well in his first contest, he is 
moved on to a more promising seat. The better 
he does in his first try, the more likely he is to be 
moved to a winnable seat. Now we have no 
way of measuring our candidates’ eloquence on 
the hustings, diligence in canvassing, cordiality 
of relations with the local party activists, or 
other subjective aspects of “doing well” in a 


first candidature. But we can compare each 
candidate’s share of the poll in his first try with 
what his party received in the general election 


immediately preceding his first try, and relate 7 


it to the kind of candidature, if any, he got 
thereafter. This information appears in Table 
IX. 

Table IX shows that in both parties the can- 
didates whose individual shares of the popular 
vote increased more than their parties’ overall 
national shares had the lowest proportions of 
dropouts. There was, however, at least one 
significant difference between the two parties: 
the Conservative repeaters’ showings in their 
first candidatures had no apparent relationship 
with the kind of second candidatures they re- 
ceived, while the better the Labour repeaters 
had done in their first contests the more likely 
they were to be readopted in the same seats 
rather than to move on to more promising 
seats. 


. 
YI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in this paper show that 
most of the British parliamentary candidates 
who first stood in the general elections of 1951 
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and 1955 stood in constituencies in which they 
had little or no chance of winning. Almost all 
the best constituencies were already preempted 
by their incumbent M.P.s standing for reelec- 
tion. There were only two instances of incum- 
bent M.P.s moving to different constituencies 
without being impelled to do so by alterations 
in constituency boundaries. Most M.P.s of 
ministerial rank who lost their seats were able 
to return to the House from other, safer seats, 
although fewer backbenchers enjoyed com- 
parable service. 

Most of the new candidates, to no one’s sur- 
prise, lost, and over half had no second candida- 
tures. Our data do not tell us what proportion 
of these dropouts made no effort to get second 
candidatures and what proportion tried but 
were passed over by the local candidate selec- 
tors. They do tell us, however, that in both the 

~Conservative and Labour parties the repeaters 
differed from the dropouts in that they were 
younger, fewer had personal connections in 
their first constituencies, more had attended 
Oxford and Cambridge than other universities 
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or no university (although the differences in 
this regard were slight among Labour candi- 
dates), and more had improved on electoral 
“par” in their first races. More Conservative 
repeaters than dropouts had attended public 
schools, but the relationship was reversed 
among Labour candidates. 

These correlates of candidate mobility give 
us some clues as to what kinds of persons are 
likely to seek and find second candidatures and 
whether they are likely to remain in the same 
seats or move on to more promising ones. Per- 
haps the most significant general conclusion, 
however, is that even in a period of high elec- 
toral stability some 15 per cent of all candida- 
tures were given to persons who had fought 
elsewhere in previous elections. And the absence 
of a local residence rule enabled some 40 persons 
to enter or reenter Parliament by a path wholly 
blocked in the United States. Whether this 
furnished the House of Commons abler mem- 
bers than Congress can boast is a question 
which, happily, falls outside the purview of 
this paper. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CANADIAN PARTIES* 


Leon D. EPSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Useful studies of Canadian political parties 
are available, and doubtless others will be 
soon! I am not trying to add another specifi- 
cally Canadian study nor even to contribute 
new information helpful in understanding 
Canada. Instead I want to use what is known 
about Canadian parties in order to change the 
comparative perspective in which we ordinarily 


view American parties. More particularly I am 


attempting to put in a new light the well-worn 
view of the uncohesive and nonresponsible 
character of American parties in contrast to 
British parties. The Canadian party system, 
itself so often described as an Anglo-American 
hybrid, may help explain why American parties 
differ from Britain’s. 

My analysis proceeds on the assumption that 
Canadian parties, like those in other Western 
democracies, can be profitably treated as prod- 
ucts of social and constitutional circumstances 
even though it is readily granted that parties 
may, in turn, affect those circumstances as well 
as other less “basic” ones (such as voting be- 
havior). Despite the difficulty, it is necessary 
to order our large-scale political phenomena in a 
kind of analytical framework. The one now 
familiar in the literature of comparative par- 
ties, although its language is drawn from more 
rigorously measured research, calls social and 


constitutional circumstances “independent var- . 


iables,” and parties ‘dependent variables,” 
insofar as they are affected by the social and 
constitutional circumstances, or “intervening 
variables,” insofar as they also affect political 
behavior. So simple a framework tends to ig- 
nore the way in which parties, once developed 
in a given way, may function to help maintain 
or alter some of the supposedly independent 
variables (especially the constitutional circum- 


* I am grateful for the bibliographical help of 
William Simpson and John Kingdon, graduate 
students at the University of Wisconsin, and for 
the critical suggestions by my colleagues Austin 
Ranney and Robert Alford of the University of 
Wisconsin and by Professor John H. Meisel of 
Queen’s University. 

1A useful collection is edited by Hugh G. 
Thorburn, Party Politics in Canada (Toronto: 
Prentice-Hall of Canada, 1963). Also useful, in a 
more general context, is the reader edited by 
Paul W. Fox, Politics: Canada (Toronto: Mc- 
Graw-Hill of Canada, 1962). 
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stances). But no harm is done as long as we 
bear in mind that what is ignored remains 
important for purposes other than those of our 
particular frame of reference. For most of this 
essay, at any rate, my concern is with parties as 
dependent variables—that is, with the manner 
of their development in given national circum- 
stances. At the end, however, the effects of a 
party system will be considered. 


I. SOCIAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


For most of us the general Canadian setting 
is familiar enough so that the relevant social . 4 
and constitutional circumstances can be dis- 
cussed summarily. These, it should be stressed, 
are the ones conceived to be relevant to Anglo- 
American comparisons. Omitted are the com- 
mon, and otherwise important, similarities in 
literacy rates, universal suffrage, and general 
aspects of advanced Western societies. 

(1) Canada is plainly a diverse nation in a 
large land area. The significance of its geo- 
graphic size is not drastically altered by the fact 
that most of that area is sparsely inhabited 
while the great bulk of the population lives in a 
corridor within a few hundred miles of the 
United States border. That corridor, after all, is 
transcontinental in length. The population is 
spread over the land mass in a way that approx- 
imates the pattern in the United States rather 
than that of any other Western nation. More- 
over, the Canadian population, although in 
total about equal only to California’s or New 
York’s, is more sharply divided than the popu- 
lation of the United States. The vital division 
between French-speaking and English-speak- 
ing Canadians bulks larger than any division 
south of the border. The coincidence of geo- 
graphic, linguistic, religious, cultural and even 
economic characteristics, which distinguish 
most French Canadians from English (or Eng- 
lish-oriented) Canadians, surely makes for a 
durable division? And the size of the French- 
speaking population, almost always close to 30 
per cent of the Canadian total, would alone 
make it a stronger force than the American 
Negro minority. In addition, the French-speak- 
ing Canadians differ from any 19th or 20th cen- 
tury American immigrant group; not only have 
the French Canadians had Quebec as their own | 
community from the start, but they have at `$ 
least as good a claim as the English to be the 
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original Canadians. When a Canadian govern- 
ment was established in 1867, the French- 
speaking population was already there as the 
preponderant majority in Quebec and as a 
substantial minority in the new nation. Assimi- 
lation as English Canadians is simply out of 
the question. Canada, unless broken as a nation 
by a rising separatism in Quebec, is irrevocably 
bi-ethnic. Therefore, apart from any other rea- 
son, it has a more basically ‘‘social federalism” 
than the United States.? Canadian bi-ethnicity 
now seems at least as persistent a divisive force 
as the once more agonizing difference between 
northern and southern American states. And, 
while Canada does not have exactly the latter 
kind of difference, it does have in its prairie 
provinces a farm-based sectionalism resembling 
that of the American mid-west. The Canadian 
variety may be even more important because 


-the prairie provinces are a larger portion of the 


nation than the exclusively farm states are of 
the American nation. 

(2) With its social federalism, especially its 
bi-ethnic character, Canada has developed: a 
structural federalism in which the provinces, as 
regional units of government, have an institu- 
tional significance—in relation to the national 
government—probably greater than that of 
American states. This is true in spite of the 
constitutional language of the British North 
America Act, which seems to tip the balance in 
a heavily national direction by providing for 
the disallowance of provincial legislation even 
when such legislation is within the scope of 
enumerated powers granted to the provinces. 


In practice, while such disallowance has oc-_ 


casionally taken place, the provinces have ex- 
ercised considerable autonomy in ‘economic 
legislation as well as in educational policy. Pro- 
vincial powers, originally designed primarily 
for Quebec, have become consequential else- 
where too. An index of their importance is pro- 


2 For a general discussion of Canadian society 
as well as for particular attention to the French 
Canadians, see Bernard R. Blishen, Frank E. 
Jones, Kaspar D. Naegele, John Porter (eds.), 
Canadian Society: Sociological Perspectives (New 


_ York, 1961). Specifically on Quebec, among other 


important works, see Everett C. Hughes, French 
Canada in Transition (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943); Mason Wade (ed.), 
Canadian Dualism (Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1960); Mason Wade, The French 
Canadians (New York, 1955); and Michael Oli- 
ver, ‘Political Problems of Poly-Iithnic Coun- 
tries—Canada,’’ mimeographed paper presented 


E to the Fifth World Congress of the International 


Political Science Association (Paris, 1961). 
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vided by voter turnout, which, unlike that in 
the United States, has often been higher in pro- 
vincial than in national elections.* There are 
nationalizing trends, such as are generally 
familiar to Americans, but these seem to have 
eroded provincial powers less sharply than 
American ‘states’ rights.” The most obvious 
reason for the difference lies in the fact that the _ 
Canadian federal union must remain looser 
than that of the United States if it is to exist at 
all. As a perceptive observer has said, French- 
speaking Canadians do not regard the Con- 
federation as simply a federal union “in which 
the will of the majority should prevail.” On the 
contrary, it is in their minds “‘a pact or treaty 
between French and English, which guarantees 
to each group an equal right to its own faith, 
language, laws, and customs.’’4 The Canadian 
federal structure honors this treaty in many 
ways, although perhaps not in enough ways to 
satisfy the French. A striking federal practice, 
more meaningful politically than many formal 
constitutional guarantees, is to provide repre- 
sentation not just of Quebec but of each Cana- 
dian province in every national cabinet.’ This is 
possible, without producing an unwieldy cabi- 
net, because there are only ten provinces. In 
this as in other respects, the limited number of 
regional governmental units allows, even en- 
courages, a greater importance for any one unit 
than is possible in the American union of 50 
states. Incidentally, having ten rather than 50 
regional governments puts Canada in the same 
category with most federal systems outside the 
Western Hemisphere.® 

(3) Canada can be described as having an 
American-style social and economic class struc- 
ture. Its development, as might be expected 
from its physical circumstances, resembles that 
of the United States more than that of Britain 
and Western Europe. Large-scale industrial 
capitalism arrived in an environment where 
political democracy was already established 


3 Howard Searrow, “Pattern of Voter Turn- 
out in Canada,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, Vol. 5 (November 1961), pp. 351-64, 
See also his Canada Votes (New Orleans: Hauser 
Press, 1962), for a full and useful presentation of 
election data. 

4 Mason Wade, The French-Canadian Outlook 
(New York, 1946), p. 95. 

5 R. Macgregor Dawson, The Government of 
Canada (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1957), p. 211. 

€ The ten Canadian provinces resemble in their 
number the six Australian states, the ten West 
German laender, and the 16 Indian states, but not 
the 22 Swiss cantons. 
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and where a residual feudal class-structure was 
not characteristic. The Canadian standard of 
living has long been in the American rather 
than the European range, and the industrial 
working-class has not been rigorously marked 
off from the middle-class by its economic status 
any more than by its general socio-historical 
background. Insofar as the French-speaking 
inhabitants of Quebec seem an exception, be- 
cause of their special status in relation to Eng- 
lish-speaking industrial owners and managers,” 
‘the basic factor is ethnic or linguistic rather 
than simply working-class consciousness. Their 
very distinctiveness as French-speaking work- 
ers may prevent the broad or national class- 
consciousness often present in a more ethnically 
homogeneous nation. Similarly the presence of 
large numbers of Central and Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants may, as in the United States, 
have introduced another cross-cleavage serving 
to weaken a strictly class orientation. Even 
without such a cross-cleavage, however, it is 
unlikely that the Canadian economy could pro- 
vide the working-class basis for a massive labor 
or social democratic movement of the West 
‘European variety. Not only does Canada’s 
industrial working-class seem to have been too 
affluent, but it has not been a notably large 
portion of the total population. This is another 
way of saying that farming, by owner-occu- 
piers, has remained relatively important in 
Canada as in the United States (at least until 
very recently). Generally, then, in this social 
and economic class structure it is not surprising 
to find a slow, modest development of trade 
-unions and a pattern of political behavior that 
„is not markedly class-conscious. On the latter 
‘point, there is evidence indicating that Cana- 
dian voters divide less clearly along class lines 
than voters in the United States.® 
(4) At least as much a given circumstance as 
the three points already listed is the British 
parliamentary system. From the beginning of 
Canadian self-government—and earlier for 
that matter—the parliamentary system has 
been the basic constitutional form within 
which Canadian parties have functioned. Both 
the central and the provincial governments 
maintain the principle of. executive responsi- 


t John Porter, ‘The Economic Elite and the 
Social Structure in Canada,” in Canadian Society: 
Sociological Perspectives (cited in note 2), p. 493. 

8 The evidence is contained in a broader com- 
parative study by Robert Alford, Party and So- 
ciety (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), chs. 5 and 
9. On class and non-class voting in Quebec, see 
Groupe de Recherches Sociales, Les Electeurs 
Québécois (Montreal, 1960). 
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bility to a popularly elected legislative body. 
This system is more clearly an antecedent cir- 


cumstance, relative to party developments, ` 


than is often the case with constitutional 
structures. Parliamentary government, while 
acquiring some special qualities in the Cana- 
dian environment, was not so much developed 
in Canada as it was transplanted from Britain. 
Moreover it was transplanted at a time when 
the British system was beginning to assume its 
modern form of strong cabinet leadership based 
on a party majority in the House of Commons. 
The 19th century rule remained that a govern- 
ment had to resign when it lost the confidence 
of a House majority, but the means were being 
found for the steady maintenance of that ma- 
jority between general elections. Thus it seems 
important to note that it was the British 
parliamentary system, and not another variant, 


that the Canadians adopted and developed. .-g 


Not only did they transplant the principle of 
executive authority emerging from the legisla- 
tive authority, instead of independently and 
separately as in the United States, but they also 
transplanted the modern principle of stabilized 
executive authority in a parliamentary regime. 

(5) Worth mentioning among basic circum- 
stances in only the most parenthetical sense is 
the single-member, simple-plurality election 
system almost always used in Canada, as it is 
in national legislative elections in the United 
States and Britain. I mention it here only be- ~ 
cause the election system has been so promi- 
nently (but, I believe, mistakenly) regarded as 
an independent variable affecting the number 
and nature of political parties. Undeniably, the 
way elections are conducted has some effect on 
parties, but it is probable that the prevailing 
party forces secure, in the long run, the kind of 
election system that they want. In any event, 
as will be noted briefly at a later point, the 
election system can have no explanatory power 
in the present analysis. 


II. THE PARTY SYSTEM 


As in listing social and constitutional circum- 
stances, there is a strong subjective element in 
the choice of party characteristics. Without 


~~ 


trying to be exhaustive, it seems wise to include ,/ 


matters usually discussed in the field of com- 
parative politics. Discretion is exercised chiefly 
in adding one or two characteristics which seem 
especially important to the particular compari- 
son undertaken here. Analytical discussion of 
the relations between the party characteristics 
and the social and constitutional circumstances 
is mainly reserved for the next section. 

(1) With respect to the most familiar of 
items, the number of parties, Canada has to be 
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described as a two-plus party system rather than 
as a two-party system in the clear-cut Ameri- 


, can national sense or in the less clear-cut Brit- 


ish sense. ‘“Multi-party,” however, would not 
be the appropriate label since regularly no more 
than two parties have had broad enough voting 
support to win national power and since 
much—though by no means all—of the time, 
one of these two parties has been able to win 
national power on its own. In fact, a decade ago 
the Liberal party had won so regularly that 
there was a short-lived temptation to term 
Canada a one-party-plus system. Since then a 
Conservative majority in one parliament, a 
Conservative plurality in two others, and 
finally a Liberal plurality have restored the 
view, dating from World War I, that the Cana- 
dian system functions as a highly qualified two- 
party arrangement.” Before World War I, the 


þtwo-party system was hardly qualified at all.*° 


i 


5 


S Liberalism (Toronto: 


The nature of the now well established quali- 
fication should be described. In the thirteen 
elections to the Canadian Commons between 
1921 and 1963, third parties (that is, parties 
other than the Liberals and Conservatives) 
secured over ten per cent of the total popular 
vote eleven times, and over 25 per cent five 
times. The low point was six per cent in 1930, 
and the high point 32 per cent in 1945. The two 
current third parties, Social Credit and New 
Democrats (formerly Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation) polled a total of 26 per cent 
in both 1962 and 1963. Although third parties 
have not been represented in the Commons in 
the same high proportion as they have in total 
votes, they have had enough M.P.s to keep 
either of the major parties from a legislative 
majority in six (including the two most recent) 
of the thirteen parliaments elected since 1921. 
These six parliaments, however, have sat for 
only 12 of the 43 years from 1921 to 1964, and 


3 Writing after the Conservative victory of 
1958, which reflected two-party politics more 
clearly than elections just before or since, Peter 
Regenstreif convincingly described two hard 
voting cores, each about 30 per cent of the elec- 
torate, for the Liberals and the Conservatives, 
with about 10 per cent CCF and the remainder 
uncommitted and moving between parties. If 
this description remains accurate over time, the 
basis for two-party politics is clear despite the 
large uncommitted portion of the electorate. 
“The Canadian General Election. of 1958,” 
WesternePolitical Quarterly, Vol. 13 (June 1960), 
pp. 349-73. 

10 Frank H. Underhill, In Search of Canadian 
Macmillan of Canada, 
1960), pp. 21-42. 
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during several of these 12 years the Liberals, as 
at present, have been just short of majority 
status. i 

Until 1962, when Social Credit won localized 
support in Quebec, third-party M.P.s were 
mainly from the western provinces. The New 
Democratie Party, like its old CCF embodi- 
ment, has sought to become national, and has 
begun to show strength outside of western 
Canada, especially in Ontario. It remains to be 
seen Whether this represents the beginning of a 
large-scale change, which would probably mean 
displacing either the Conservatives or the 
Liberals as a major party, or whether it is only 
a temporary advance, as by the CCF in 1945. 
At any rate, as long as it has been a third party, 
the CCF-NDP appears to be only somewhat 
less sectional than Social Credit or the old 
Progressives of the early 1920s. It does have the 
support of certain important trade unions. 

Canadian third parties, however, are by no 
means insignificant because of their sectional 
bases. On the contrary, they are significant for 
this very reason. Between them, the CCF-NDP 
and Social Credit have elected national M.P.s 
from the prairies, and they have also controlled 
the governments of the three western-most 
provinces over long periods. Alberta has been 
governed by the Social Credit party since 1935 
(before which another third party had been in 
power since 1921), and Saskatchewan by the 
CCF since 1944.4 Add to these cases the long. 
only recently concluded tenure of a separate 
National Union party in the government of 
Quebec, and it is plain that the national two- 
party system is qualified (often by a different 
two-party system) in provincial politics. The 
two major national parties have simply not 
contained certain large and vigorous political 
movements of a sectional character, and-these 
movements, especially in the prairies, have 
spilled over into the national arena from their 
provincial bases. The durability of these bases 
is impressive. Notably in Alberta, the Social 
Credit party, once established in power, has not 
only maintained itself in office over a very long 
period, but it has done so through a virtual 
monopoly of provincial legislative seats. But 
such one-party power in a heavily rural com- 
munity is not unusual in the prairie states 
south of the border. What is unusual, in com- 


uC. B. Macpherson, Democracy in Alberta 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1953); 
J. R. Mallory, Social Credit and the Federal Power 
in Canada (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1954); and S. M. Lipset, Agrarian Social- 
ism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1950). 
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parison to the United States, is that the local 
party-in-power should not bear the label of one 
of the two major national parties.” 

(2) Returning mainly to the two major 
national parties, one finds the principal struc- 
tural elements at the provincial level. Each party 
maintains its provincial association as “the 
effective head.’ Under this association there 
are riding (constituency) level organizations 
and poll organizations which contest national 
as well as provincial elections. The provincial 
association has an annual meeting to elect 
officers, adopt resolutions, and rally the faith- 
ful. While it may be doubted that this meeting 
is itself an agency of great power, there can be 
no question about the power of the provincial 
association as exercised by its leaders. But the 
national organization has been called—though 
in what now seems an underestimate—‘‘essen- 
tially no more than a federation of autonomous 
provincial bodies.” It does actively engage in 
national campaigns and it does have a conven- 
tion called, when necessary, to select a national 
leader. Even aside from this obvious similarity 
to the main purpose of a national party conven- 
tion in the United States, the Canadian party 
structure resembles that of Republicans and 
Democrats in its federative character. So far as 
extra-parliamentary party activity is con- 
cerned, Canadian Liberals or Conservatives 
are national parties for little more than the 
national election. And, as in the United States, 
the national party staff is small in relation to 
that of the provincial associations. 

The fundamentally federal structure of 
Canadian parties is not surprising in a federal 
governmental system. It corresponds to expe- 
rience in both Australia and the United States, 
and it is in understandable contrast to the 
national structure of parties in the British 
unitary situation. Moreover, the Canadian case, 
with its pronouncedly decentralized party 
structure, adds weight to the possibility, drawn 
from Australian and American practice, that 
parties, once established at state or provincial 
levels, are less readily nationalized than are 
governmental powers.® 


Historical comparison of Anglo-American 
prairie protest movements of the 1920s is made by 
Paul F. Sharp, The Agrarian Revolt in Western 
Canada (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1948). 

13 Dawson (cited in note 5), p. 529. 

4 Thid. 

35 Canadian provincial parties may derive 
added strength from the maintenance of more 
patronage positions at the provincial than at the 
national level of government. Ibid., pp. 562-63. 


(3) Another characteristic of the two major 
Canadian parties, related to their provincial 
structures, is that extra-parliamentary organ- ~$ 
izations are loose and non-doctrinal at every 4 
level. Regardless of the nature of their parlia- 
mentary wings, the external Liberal and Con- 
servative organizations resemble their Repub- 
lican and Democratic counterparts in the 
United States. This resemblance holds in 
several respects. Neither major Canadian 
party has a large mass-membership (dues- 
paying not being a standard practice), neither 
has a heavily class-conscious base, neither has 
a clear-cut ideological or even programmatic 
position, and neither has an apparatus (out- 
side parliament) claiming authority to estab- 
lish policy for the party’s publicly elected 
legislators. Depending on one’s viewpoint, then, 
Liberals and Conservatives can be described 
as opportunistically lacking principles, as 4 
sensibly non-doctrinaire in order effectively to | 
compromise regional differences, or as typical 
middle-class cadre parties belonging (in the 
eyes of some critics) to an early stage of 
democratic political development. At any rate, 
each of these descriptions would be applied as 
appropriately to Canadian as to American 
major parties.'¢ 

A further organizational resemblance to 
American practice is to be found in the relation 
of party leadership to party following. Cana- 
dian Liberals and Conservatives, like Repub- 
licans and Democrats, have based at least their 
electoral unity, outside of parliament, around 
a national leader.!? This has been institution- 
alized in Canada as in the United States by 
having a national convention choose the party 4 
leader, who becomes parliamentary party 
leader and prime minister if the party wins 
parliamentary control. The practice has been 
criticized as a curious American graft on 
British parliamentary practice,!8 but it is 
doubtful that the convention’s choice of leader 
seriously reduces the autonomy of the parli- 
amentary party even though a convention may 
not always choose the man preferred by 


1 These descriptions may be even more ap- 
propriate for Canada since the Liberals are not 
now distinguished from the Conservatives, in the 
way Democrats are from Republicans, as less of a 
businessmen’s party. Perhaps the Liberals have 
become the party of modern Canadian business. 

1 H. McD. Clokie, Canadian Government and 
Politics (Toronto: Longmans, Green, 1944), pp. 
90-94. f 

18 John R. Williams, The Conservative Party of 
Canada (Durham: Duke University Press, 1956), $ 
p. 104. 
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M.P.s.!° Certainly the purpose is not to curb 
the parliamentary party. Nor is that the most 

‘important consequence. Convention choice of 
the prime ministerial candidate is meant to 
provide an apparently popular symbol of unity 
that is not in Canada, or in the United States, 
provided by any programmatic aspect of party 
organization. The leader personifies the party’s 
bid for executive power, as he would no matter 
how he was chosen, and the convention method 
simply gives a democratic flavor to this 
personification. 

The absence of extra-parliamentary organ- 
izational unity, among Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, has not characterized third-party move- 
ments, particularly the CCF (now NDP). 
Studies of the CCF have revealed that, as a 
dues-paying party, it has had a significantly 
higher degree of mass-membership than either 

~of the two major parties.2° Membership and 
active participation by relatively large num- 
bers in the CCF has been especially notable in 
Saskatchewan, but the same general pattern 
has been followed wherever the CCF acquired 
strength. Nevertheless this pattern has not so 
far caused either of the two major parties to 
maintain mass organizations on a long-term 
basis, as is supposed to have happened in 
Europe in response to social democratic or- 
ganizations.” Canadian Liberals and Conserva- 
tives have continued, like American Republi- 
cans and Democrats, to maintain loose organi- 
zations with few active members, to raise their 
campaign funds from a small number of large 
donors rather than from many small contribu- 
tors, and to strengthen only slightly their small 
permanent organizational staffs. 

(4) Party control of candidate selection is clear 
despite the loose and small membership base 
in the Liberal and Conservative organizations. 
Whatever there is by way of a constituency- 
level party organization, usually no more than 


19 John Meisel, The Canadian General Election 
of 1967 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1962), ch. 2. 

20 Peter Regenstrief, “Some Aspects of National 
Party Support in Canada,” Canadian Journal of 
Economie and Political Science, Vol. 29 (Febru- 
ary 1968), pp. 59-74, esp. at p. 66. See also Lipset 
(cited in note 11), p. 199; Dean E. McHenry, 
The Third Force in Canada (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950), 
ch. 2; and Leo Zakuta, “The C.C.F.-N.D.P.: 
Membesship in a Becalmed Protest Movement,” 
reprinted in Thorburn (cited in note 1), pp. 96- 
108. 

21 According to the well-known thesis of Mau- 
rice Duverger, Political Parties (New York, 1954). 
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a cadre of leaders, bestows the Liberal or Con- 
servative label on an aspiring parliamentary 
candidate. This is ordinarily done by a special 
nominating meeting of the local party, some- 
times so loosely defined that anyone can 
attend, but the choice tends to be limited to 
names presented by the executive (of the local 
party). A single name may be settled ahead of 
the nominating meeting. Subsequent approval 
by a higher party agency seems to be regularly 
expected.” 

This description of Candian candidate selec- 
tion will appear commonplace to students of 
British and European politics—indeed of 
Western politics generally—outside of the 
United States. The norm is for parties to choose 
their candidates. Only the United States 
deviates by virtue of its primary laws which, 
with varying effectiveness, seek to transfer 
candidate-selection to portions of the voting 
public. Without the American-style primary, 
Canadian parties are simply choosing candi- 
dates in the manner of parties virtually 
everywhere else. And, as in Britain, they are 
not limited by a rigid residential requirement. 

What may seem distinctive—especially com- 
pared with Britain—is that the two major 
Canadian parties do their selecting without 
mass-memberships to give the process a 
democratic flavor. It is doubtful, however, 
that this distinction is crucial since, in practice, 
British candidate selection is in the hands of a 
small active local leadership group. Nor does 
Canadian practice substantially differ from the 
British in the degree of control by higher party 
authority over local selection. The nearly 
automatic party agency approval, reported 
for Canada, is the counterpart of British 
central party headquarters’ approval. In 
neither case is centralization achieved by 
central dictation of candidate selection. This, 
however, does not mean in Canada any more 
than in Britain that central party leaders fail 
to suggest useful candidates, or that local 
party leaders selecting the candidates will 
choose those unwanted by their provincial or 
national leadership. On the contrary, it is a 
fair assumption that local leaders, recruited 
more definitely to a party’s political cause than 
are American party primary voters, want to 
choose on the basis of what is good for the 
party. Certainly their conception of what’s 


22 The selection procedure is described by 
Meisel (cited in note 19), pp. 120-24. “No case 
is known, in the 1957 election, of a provincial 
executive vetoing the candidature of a person 
selected by a recognized constituency associa- 
tion” (p. 121). 
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good for the party need not always be that of 
the national leadership or even of the pro- 
vincial leadership. Such a divergence would 
seem more likely in Canada than in Britain be- 
cause the heterogeneity of the nation intro- 
duces local as well as provincial differences 
within parties. For such differences to be 
bridged, so that local party leaders do exercise 
their power over candidate-selection compat- 
ibly with central party purposes, there must 
be a definite political incentive. That some such 
incentive exists in Canada seems most probable 
since the local parties do consider loyalty to 
national party leadership when candidates 
are selected and when incumbent M.P.s are 
re-selected as candidates.” The incentive may 
be found in the Canadian party response to the 
parliamentary system, as discussed below. 

(5) The cohesive legislative party is the most 
significant feature of the Canadian system 
when approached from an American-based 
comparative viewpoint. That the major Cana- 
dian parties are (and have long been) cohesive 
in both provincial“ and national parliaments 
is not disputed although there have been, to 
my knowledge, no definitive roll-call studies to 
establish the degree of parliamentary party 
cohesion in relation to American or British 
legislative behavior.” Generally, it is simply 
taken for granted that M.P.s, particularly of 
the, governing party but also of the major 
opposition party, will vote according to a 
previously arranged caucus, influenced strongly 
by its leadership. While it would be comfort- 
ing to have a quantitative study confirming 
this assumption, it may be less important to 


23 Dawson (cited in note 5), pp. 243-44. 

2 Two provincial governments are discussed 
in detail by Hugh G. Thorburn, Politics in New 
Brunswick (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1961), and by Frank MacKinnon, The 
Government of Prince Edward Island (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1951). 

2% The one tabulation of roll-calls that I have 
been able to find is by Williams (cited in note 
18), pp. 200-04, but it involves only one division 
in each of 28 years. It shows no consistently per- 
fect cohesion for either party, but the governing 
party seems highly cohesive most of the time. 

26 An inside account of the Liberal party caucus 
under Prime Minister Mackenzie King stresses 
King’s use of the caucus as the place “where he 
explained the whys and wherefores of Govern- 
ment action and policy and suggested the lines on 
which the Government could be supported most 
effectively.” J. W. Pickersgill, The Mackenzie 
King Record (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1960), p. 9. 


know the exact percentage of divisions in 
which parliamentary parties are completely or . 
almost completely cohesive than to appreciate “J 
the evident point that almost all important 
public policy business is government business 
on which M.P.s of the governing party fulfill 
the British-style expectation by voting their 
approval and so their renewed confidence in 
the government. In other words, Canadian 
M.P.s, like British M.P.s, function in effect as 
members of an electoral college that is in more 
or less continuous session between general 
elections. Certainly this electoral college de- 
bates governmental policy, as does the British 
parliament; but it does not make policy in the 
manner of an American congress. M.P.s may 
play a policy-making role in their parlia- 
mentary party caucus, if not in the cabinet, 
but any independence in this role ordinarily 
comes to an end with the caucus decision. E 
Party cohesion in Canadian parliamentary 
life is long-established. As early as 1922, - 
MacGregor Dawson, who was to become the 
best known authority on Canadian govern- 
ment, wrote that “few Canadian members of 
parliament have shown their independence of 
party ...’7 and that a prime minister was 
able to secure full parliamentary party support, 
on a question of confidence, despite known 
intra-party differences. Two decades later, 
another Canadian political scientist, Clokie, in 
an especially perceptive textbook, wrote con- 
fidently of the “universal testimony of foreign 
as well as Canadian observers that Canadian 
parties display a notable coherence and sub- 
servience to their leaders.’”28 He added a 
shrewd analysis of the factors making for this ~ 
unity. And in a slightly later essay, expanding 
on the theme, Clokie explicitly noted that 
Canadian parties, while resembling American 
parties in other ways, were much closer to the 
unity of British parties in their parliamentary 
functions. This unity, he remarked, was not 
merely commended by party leaders; it was 
expected by the public as “the very condition 
of party government of the Cabinet variety.’’* 
American congressional practices have in no 
vital respect modified the parliamentary sys- 
tem in Canada. Indeed, American influence, 
otherwise so pervasive in Canadian affairs, 
political and non-political, seems limited in the 


27 R. Macgregor Dawson, The” Principle of 
Official Independence (London: P. S. King, 1922), 
p. 229. . 

28 Clokie (cited in note 17), p. 135. r 

29 Clokie, “The Machinery of Government,” { 
Canada, ed. by George W. Brown (Berkeley and ‘ 
Los Angeles, 1950), p. 307. 
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Canadian House of Commons to the introduc- 
tion of desks and page-boys.?° The parlia- 
r mentary system, as operated by cohesive legis- 
lative parties, is a rock of British political cul- 
ture that Americanization has not washed 
away. 

Canadian party cohesion, especially when 
accompanying a majority for one party in the 
Commons, has produced the same kind of 
cabinet stability known in Britain. Short-lived 
governments have occurred only in the absence 
of a majority party, when the cohesion of a 
single governing party was insufficient to 
ensure stability. The record testifies to the 
stability: since 1867 there have been only 19 
“prime ministerships,’*! of which no more 
than three can be said to have ended because 
of parliamentary defeats. In each of the three 
instances, the governing party was a minority 

of the House and was forced either to resign 
or to dissolve because of the loss of third- 
party support. There is no case, putting aside 
the pre-modern politics of 1873, of a governing 
party being forced from office because its own 
followers defected in a parliamentary division. 

The crucial degree of governing party 
solidarity has remained, it should be empha- 
sized, even in the rare circumstances of an 
open intra-party disagreement over policy. 
Such circumstances did occur for the Con- 
servatives in 1896 on the Manitoba school issue 
and in 1968 on American nuclear warheads, 
and for the Liberals in 1942 and 1944 on over- 
seas conscription (which had also split the 
Liberals in 1917 when they were a minority 
within a coalition government). 

- The more recent of these cases are instruc- 
tive, and especially the 1942-44 experience be- 
cause it included numerous voting deviations 
from the large Liberal parliamentary majority. 
These deviations were by Quebec Liberals, who 
objected in 1942 when the Mackenzie King 
government secured the repeal of the ban on 
overseas conscription, and who objected again 
in 1944 when the government finally moved to 
use its power to conscript for overseas service. 
Knowing that these objections, grounded as 
they were on constituency commitments by 
Quebec Liberals, would have to be carried 
beyond the usual caucus disagreement, Mac- 
kenzie King had delayed both his 1942 and 


2 W. F. Dawson, Procedure in the Canadian 
House of Commons (Toronto: University of 
Toronto*Press, 1962), p. 14. 

| But there have been only 14 different Cana- 
dian prime ministers. Five of the 19 prime minis- 

*terships involved men who came back for another 
turn as head of.the government. 


1944 moves so long that he angered the 
English-speaking population both in and out 
of his own party. A possible result, when his 
moves were actually made, was to blunt the 
force of ‘Quebec objections to the government 
itself since Mackenzie King had been so 
obviously reluctant to adopt the overseas 
conscription which, as in 1917, was anathema 
to Quebec. In the event, at any rate, the 
French-speaking M.P.s from Quebec, while 
mainly refusing to vote with the rest of their 
party on the conscription issue itself, never- 
theless made it clear that they continued to 
support the Mackenzie King government on 
everything else. This they did in 1942 by re- 
turning to support King on a vote of confidence 
five days after their defection on conscription,” 
and in 1944 by giving King assurances of their 
subsequent support even before voting against 
him on conscription. Probably more notable, 
however, was that the French Canadian defec- 
tions on the conscription votes were not only 
insufficient in number to overthrow the govern- 
ment, but also insufficient to deprive King of 
a majority still composed exclusively of his 
own fellow-Liberals (all the English-speaking 
Liberals plus some of the French-speaking 
Liberals). The cardinal rule of party govern- 
ment in the British-Canadian parliamentary 
system did not have to be broken for Mac- 
kenzie King to stay in office despite the un- 
usual open split in his party. Many, or even 
a few more, open splits of this kind would 
probably break the cardinal rule or else pro- 
duce cabinet instability. But the fact is that 
the open split, in parliamentary voting, is 
genuinely exceptional. 

Less exceptional and clearly within the 
bounds of customary parliamentary party 
cohesion was the internal Conservative party 
difficulty in the winter of 1963. Here there was 
a public disagreement over nuclear arms 
policy between the Conservative prime min- 
ister, John Diefenbaker, and his minister of 
defence, and this disagreement plainly re- 
flected differences between Diefenbaker and 
other important members of his parliamentary 
party. The defence minister, on resigning, 
claimed that most Conservative M.P.s agreed 
with him rather than with the prime minister. 
Yet in the subsequent parliamentary division, 
when the Diefenbaker government did lose a 
motion of confidence, the prime minister’s own 
party voted almost unanimously in his favor. 


%2 Pickersgill (cited in note 26), pp. 351-408. 

3 R. Macgregor Dawson, The Conscription 
Crisis of 1944 (Toronto: University of Toronto 
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He was defeated only by the fact that most of 
the third-party M.P.s voted with the opposi- 
tion Liberals instead of supporting the minor- 
ity Conservative government as they had been 
doing. The continued Conservative party 
support for Diefenbaker, despite at least sub- 
stantial disagreement with his policy and his 
handling of the defence dispute, represents 
the strongest possible evidence, from a single 
case, of the establishment of parliamentary 
party cohesion in Canada. 


III. ANALYSIS 


What remains is the most important purpose 
of this essay. Having listed certain social and 
constitutional circumstances and having briefly 
described the main features of the party sys- 
tem, my aim is to examine the relations between 
these items, both between the two sets and be- 
tween the several features of the party system, 
and to do so within a deliberately Anglo- 
American comparative frame of reference. For 
convenience, the analysis is divided into three 
parts. The first centers about an explanation 
of the existence of cohesive legislative parties. 
The second tries to account for the qualified 
two-party system. And the third raises ques- 
tions about the relation of the Canadian party 
system to policy-outputs of a national govern- 
ment. 

(1) Explaining the existence of cohesive 
legislative parties in Canada, within the scope 
of the factors outlined here, leads straight to 
the British parliamentary system as the ap- 
parent determining factor. Among the four 
circumstances postulated as basic at the begin- 
ning of the essay, it is only this parliamentary 
system, as opposed to the separation of powers, 
that Canada has in common with Britain 
rather than with the United States. If a nation’s 
size and diversity, social and structural federal- 
ism, or socio-economic class structure were to 
have anything to do with the achievement of 
cohesive legislative parties,® as is often argued, 
then the Canadian result should resemble the 
American. The fact that, instead, Canadian 
legislative parties resemble the British in their 
crucial cohesion can only, in the present 
analysis, be attributed to the presence in 
Canada of the British parliamentary system. 

Two qualifications must, however, be made 


3 Canada, House of Commons Debates, First 
Sess., Twenty-fifth Parliament, Vol. III 1962, pp. 
3461-63 (5 February 1963). 

æ These factors, along with the parliamentary 
system, are noted in my ‘Cohesion of British 
Parliamentary Parties,” this Review, Vol. 50 
(June 1956), pp. 360-77. 


immediately. The first is implicit in the paren- 
thetical phrase, ‘in the present analysis,” since 
the scope of this analysis is limited to the fac- ~ 
tors listed. Conceivably, there might be one or 4 
more other circumstances (an “x” factor or a 
series of “x” factors) which alone or in con- 
junction with the British parliamentary sys- 
tem are really determining with respect to the 
cohesion of legislative parties. No one can 
legitimately rule out this possibility. A politi- 
cal scientist can never be sure that he knows 
all possible independent variables. The best 
that can be done is to indicate some of the 
likely ones, and that has been done here. 
Thereby the qualification may be weakened, 
but not eliminated. 

The second qualification is simpler. It is 
that the apparently determining circumstance 
is the British parliamentary system, and not 
just the parliamentary system in a generic 4 
sense. The reason for stressing this point, even 
though it reduces the sweep of the argument, 
is that we know from French experience in the 
Third and Fourth Republics that a parlia- 
mentary system does not necessarily lead to 
cohesive legislative parties. The absence of 
cohesion, especially among parties of the center 
and the right-center, contributed almost as 
much to the instability of French governments 
as the presence of many rather than just two 
parties. 

Perhaps, in being thus influenced by the 
French case, I am over-cautiously emphasizing 
“British” in the phrase “British parliamentary 
system.” France, after all, does seem excep- 
tional among Western nations with extensive 
parliamentary experience in that elsewhere, - 
even in a multi-party environment like that 
of the Netherlands, the parliamentary system 
produces or at least coincides with cohesive 
legislative parties. It is not just where there is 
overwhelming British influence, as in Australia 
and New Zealand as well as in Canada, that 
party cohesion accompanies the parliamentary 
system. Yet French experience is important 
enough, even if fairly exceptional, to warrant 
caution. The consequence of such caution, it 
has to be admitted, is a qualification which is 
substantial although relatively simple. It 
means that a nation which wants cohesive 
legislative parties must import more than a 
parliamentary system as such; it must also 
import the British, or British-type, rules of the 
game. One of these rules is that a governing 
party, in particular, should support ies leader- 
ship. And this comes very close to saying that 
a nation really imports the cohesive legislative‘ 
party as an element of the British parlia~* 
mentary system. But we cannat go that far on 
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the basis of Canadian evidence. Another nation 
might at least try to operate the British system 
k without the apparently crucial cohesion. 
-The argument for the crucial nature of the 
British parliamentary system in regard to 
legislative party cohesiveness is strengthened 
by looking at some other aspects of the 
Canadian party system. Both the provincial 
structure and the loose, non-doctrinal extra- 
parliamentary organization, listed earlier as 
second and third among features of the party 
system, so evidently resemble American rather 
than British parties that such factors can surely 
be ruled out as possible causes for legislative 
party cohesion. If ever regarded as causal, the 
non-national and loose extra-parliamentary 
organizations would be said to contribute to the 
absence of cohesion in the national legislative 
body. Indeed this is the way American party 
organizations are regarded by those critics 
from the responsible party school who want to 
reform external American party organizations, 
in a more-or-less British pattern, as the sup- 
posed first step toward the achievement of 
cohesive congressional parties. 

What the Canadian case establishes, how- 
ever, is that legislative party cohesion can be 
achieved without British-type external organ- 
izations. And what is at least strongly sug- 
gested by the Canadian case is that reform of 
American external organizations is irrelevant to 
the problem of congressional party cohesion. 
This conclusion, in turn, seems to justify the 
procedure adopted in this essay of treating 
external party organizations, along with legisla- 
tive parties, as results rather than as circum- 
stances contributing materially to the nature 
of legislative parties. (This treatment, it can 
be added, was dictated, before the Canadian 
analysis, by internal studies of the British 
system. The Canadian analysis confirms the 
original judgment.) 

One feature, however, of what may be re- 
garded as external organization cannot be 
readily dismissed as unrelated to legislative 
party cohesion. This is the control of candidate 
selection by the party organization (listed as 
number four under Section II above). It is 
noteworthy that this control is exercised in 
Canada despite the absence of the other organ- 
izational features of British and European 
extra-parliamentary parties, but that never- 
theless it seems effective in selecting candidates 
who, when elected, are loyal to the national 
party duse as defined by their parliamentary 
leadership and caucus. Whether they would be 


but the question cannot be decided either 
from Canadian experience or from the experi- 
ence of another nation. 

The truth is that we have for this purpose no 
experimental laboratory. No nation has sought 
to combine American primaries with a parlia- 
mentary system. Perhaps no nation would ever 
want to try since it appears illogical to com- 
bine primaries, intended to make legislators 
independent of party, with a parliamentary 
system that requires cohesive legislative par- 
ties in order to provide stable government. 
More significantly, this reasoning can be 
turned in the other direction so that the Ameri- 
can party reformers are told that if they want 
to try to achieve legislative party cohesive- 
ness, without adopting a parliamentary system, 
they could at least try to abolish direct pri- 
maries in the United States and subsitute 
organizational control of nominations. Admit- 
tedly, however, this advice is not persuasive 
since the method of candidate selection, espe- 
cially in comparison with the presence or ab- 
sence of a parliamentary system, does not 
loom large as a possible determinant of legisla- 
tive behavior. Direct primaries have not 
generally prevented, so much as obscured, 
organizational control of the selection process 
in the United States, and in any case the 
primaries have not prevented fairly high co- 
hesion in certain state legislatures. 

It is hard, I find, to escape the conclusion, 
qualified though it must be, that the British 
parliamentary system is the factor really 
determining the difference between Canadian 
and American legislative parties. In a way, 
this conclusion seems so obvious, given the 
need for a cohesive party if the British system 
is to work, as hardly to be worth so much 
emphasis. Yet there has been a recent reluc- 
tance among American political scientists to 
accept it. Some, in the responsible party school, 
may have misunderstood the British system 
and ignored the Canadian. Others, in their 
zeal to reform, may have concentrated on 
party organizations simply because it seemed 
easier to change them than to persuade the 
American people to revise the Constitution in 
the form of a parliamentary system. But still 
other political scientists, not always of the 
responsible party persuasion, may have been 
reluctant to attribute, in our sociological age, 
so much causation to a structural or constitu- 
tional circumstance (although it, in turn, might 
be explained by a variety of historical factors 
of a social and economic character). Perhaps 


ae equally loyal if selected by an American-style 
“primary system is at least possible, given the 
pressure of the British parliamentary system, 


David Truman illustrates the point. In one of 
the few efforts by a political scientist to use 
Canadian experience to help understand Ameri- 
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can politics, Truman comes close to explaining 
the admittedly greater centralization and 
cohesion of Canadian parties as a product of 
the differences in constitutional systems. After 
granting that Canadian federalism resembles 
American in its effects on party organziations, 
he says it is tempting to seize on the absence 
of the separation of powers as crucial, “but as 
a simple constitutional fact it is not convine- 
ing.” One suspects that Truman, in rejecting 
the temptation, speaks for a large part of our 
profession. 

Yet why should this “simple constitutional 
fact” be unconvincing? Its consequence for 
legislative party behavior is understandably 
great. The individual legislators of a governing 
(or potentially governing) party have an 
entirely rational motivation for cohesion in a 
parliamentary system that they do not have 
under the separation of powers. Each parlia- 
mentary vote on an important policy involves 
the question of whether the M.P. wants a 
cabinet of his party or of the opposition. Thus 
each vote becomes a party vote in a sense 
politically meaningful to the individual M.P. 
Not only may he share the obvious benefits 
of executive power for his party, but he knows 
that his own electoral fortunes would ‘likely 
suffer with his party’s if the party shows itself 
so uncohesive as to fail to maintain its leader- 
ship in office. Thus he has as dominant a 
motivation to support his party on each such 
vote as an American congressman has to sup- 
port his party on a strictly organizational issue 
(such as the election of a speaker), or, one 
might say, as a member of the American elec- 
toral college has to cast his presidential ballot 
on party lines. In Canada, as in Britain, the 
parliamentary system provides this motiva- 
tion regularly rather than only occasionally, 
as in the United States. It is a motivation 
that, except in the most extraordinary instance, 
transcends the disagreements which are bound 
to exist among M.P.s of a given party, espe- 
cially in a nation as diverse as Canada. The 
process by which it transcends may well in- 
clude caucus compromise rather than crude 
leadership or majority imposition of a policy on 
dissenting M.P.s, but in one way or another 
the members of a parliamentary party act on 


3 David Truman, “Federalism and the Party 
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their recognizable political incentive to pre- 
sent a united front. 


No such incentive operates with sufficient 7 


force to impel American congressmen, under 
the separation of powers, to be so cohesive 
(although congressional party voting is by no 
means entirely uncohesive in degree or fre- 
quency). A congressman, Republican or Demo- 
crat, is able to vote differently from his party 
leadership, and, whether his vote is in behalf of 


x. 


his own or his constituents’ preferences, he . 


does not hurt his party in any way that is 
politically meaningful to him. He can be just 
as rational in his political calculation as a 
Canadian or British M.P., but his basis for 
calculation is different. Legislative party co- 
hesion is just not as important a value in the 
American scheme. 

Here it is worth mention that what is 
emphasized is the value of party cohesion, not 
the value of programmatic or policy cohesion. 
Canadian parties, possibly unlike British par- 
ties, are no more programmatic in their doc- 
trines or election commitments than American 
parties. Canadian M.P.s, therefore, are united 
in their parliamentary parties primarily be- 
cause of calculated party advantages. These ad- 
vantages may even require the submergence of 
strong policy views in order to achieve the co- 
herence of caucus-compromise, and thus the 
Canadian M.P. may not vote his policy con- 
victions as often as the American congressman. 
The demands of the parliamentary system do 
not necessarily make parties programmatic, 
but only cohesive. Their cohesion may or may 
not represent a clear-cut policy position. 

(2) The highly qualified character of the 
Canadian two-party system usually commands 
more attention than it will have here. This is 
because most political studies of Canada are 
concerned to explain why Canada differs from 
the more nearly straight two-party system of 
the United States and, to a lesser extent, of 
Britain. The question is admittedly interesting 
since, with reference to the United States, the 
difference cannot be explained solely in terms 
of the first three basic circumstances—the 
large national diversity, federalism, and socio- 
economic class structure. In these respects 
Canada resembles the United States. We are 
left again, given the limits of the present analy- 
sis, with the British parliamentagy system as 
a possibly determining circumstance. Here, 
however, it is evident, even with the Anglo- 
American-Canadian framework, that the par- 


liamentary system could not be determining _ 
on its own. What blocks that possibility is that 4 
Britain itself has a two-party system usually ` 
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(and, I think, rightly) regarded as not sub- 
stantially qualified in anything like the Cana- 

k dian manner. Therefore, it is necessary to 

‘ couple the parliamentary system with Canada’s 
diversity and federalism in order to explain 
why Canada differs from both the United 
States and Britain in having substantial third 
parties in national as well as provincial politics. 
This is what S. M. Lipset has done by arguing 
that Canada’s social structure and bases for 
political division are comparable to those of 
the United States or France—presumably re- 
quiring either loose American-style parties or 
the French multi-party pattern—while the 
form of government requires disciplined parlia- 
mentary parties without cross-party align- 
ments in the Commons, sharp inter-provincial 
differences in national party programs, or any- 
thing like American primaries to select candi- 

h-dates.? The result, in this perspective, is that 
protest movements, of which the prairie farm- 
ers were clearly representative, become third 
parties rather than sectional factions contend- 
ing for influence within one of the two major 
parties—as the Non-Partisan League has done 
in North Dakota primaries.* 

This pushes still farther the primacy of the 
parliamentary system as a determining fac- 
tor, but it is interesting to note that this 
heavily institutional interpretation is made 
by a sociologist rather than a political scien- 
tist. However, in his behalf as well as in behalf 
of the interpretation itself, it must be empha- 
sized that the circumstances of Canadian 
diversity provide almost as much of the expla- 
nation as does the British parliamentary sys- 

~tem. It is in those circumstances that the 
parliamentary system, with its necessarily 
disciplined parties, produces the third and 
fourth parties. 

If the explanation still seems too old- 


37 §. M. Lipset, ‘‘Demoeracy in Alberta,” The 
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fashioned in its institutional flavor, it is at 
least persuasive by comparison with most of 
the alternative explanations. Social or struc- 
tural federalism alone, for instance, is not 
sufficient to account for the Canadian qualifica- 
tion of the two-party system. Leslie Lipson has 
discovered a correlation (which he is careful not 
to call causal) between federalism and the 
party system, but only by staying within the 
Commonwealth. He ranks New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, the Union of South Africa 
(then still in the Commonwealth), Canada, and 
Australia in order from the most unitary to the 
most federal, and finds that the two-party 
system is most firmly established in the first 
two while Canada and Australia (less clearly) 
have third or fourth parties.*® But this analysis 
is deliberately limited to the effect of federal- 
ism in nations which have adopted the British 
parliamentary system. Here federalism, if con- 
ceived as social as well as structural, may be 
seen to be determining. Yet as soon as the 
United States is brought into the picture the 
emphasis has to be shifted to the effect of the 
parliamentary system, in conjunction with 
federal circumstances. The United States, de- 
spite its federal character, has a firm two-party 
system in national elections. There may be 
virtually three parties in Congress, but the 
presidential election—a prime feature of our 
non-parliamentary system—produces a two- 
party division of the electorate. 

More clearly incomplete as an explanatory 
device is the election system. The case that 
has often been made, from European data,‘ 
against the election system as cause for the 
number of parties is strengthened by the 
Canadian experience. Having usually the Anglo- 
American single-member, simple-plurality sys- 
tem, instead of proportional representation, 
has not prevented the development and the 
maintenance of third parties in Canada even 
though they have usually been under-repre- 
sented in national parliaments. Their sectional 
and provincial bases may, it is granted, account 
for their persistence. But this is the trouble 
with the election system explanation: there is 
always something to cause exceptions to what 
is supposed to be the discouragement of third 
parties by the mathematics of single-member, 


3 Leslie Lipson, “Party Systems in the United 
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simple-plurality elections. 

There are, however, some exclusively Cana- 
dian explanations of the nation’s third parties 
which deserve notice. These explanations may 
complement or substitute for the effect of the 
parliamentary system in federal circumstances. 
One possible view is that certain Canadian 
provinces, namely Quebec, Alberta, or Saskat- 
chewan, are much more different from the rest 
of the nation than any American states are 
from the rest of the United States. Accordingly, 
separate protest parties are required. Related 
to this is that there are only ten Canadian 
provinces so that control of even one gives a 
third party a relatively greater national 
importance than any third party could achieve 
in one American state. Then, once having 
achieved a provincial base, a third party’s 
leverage is also greater because the nature of 
cabinet government may, if there is no major- 
ity party in the Commons, give a third party 
a share of power in an actual or tacit coalition.” 

Interesting though it is to follow each of 
these explanatory lines, enough has already 
been said about a subject that is not the main 
focus of the present analysis. It remains only 
to say why it is not the main focus. This stems 
from doubts about the general importance, in 
policy results, of the difference that exists be- 
tween the number of parties in one country 


and another. These doubts are especially strong - 


when the difference is only that between a two- 
party-plus system and a less qualified two- 
party system. More specifically, it is hard to 
believe that the Canadian policy-making proc- 
ess differs from the American because of the 
difference in the number of parties. 

(3) For this reason, the discussion and 
analysis have concentrated more heavily on 
the nature of the legislative party. Here there 
is not only a strong prima facie case that the 
cohesiveness of a party makes for a different 
policy output, but there is a respectable school 
of political scientists who believe that the 
output of a cohesive party is better as well as 
different. On the basis of the Canadian experi- 
ence, I have already argued that this respon- 
sible-party school would have to turn to the 
parliamentary system, rather than to highly 
organized national extra-parliamentary parties, 


4 J, R. Mallory, “The Structure of Canadian 
Politics,’ in Party Politics in Canada (cited in 
note 1), p. 26. Quebec’s third-party movements 
have intervened less in the national arena than 
have those of the prairie provinces. This may 
well be the consequence of Quebec’s relative 
size—large enough to be an effective bargainer 
within a major national party. 
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to achieve their purpose. I should like now, 
more speculatively, to suggest that the Cana- 
dian experience may make their very proposals, 
even if feasible, of uncertain value. And I mean 
uncertain “value” in their own terms of effec- 
tive, successful, and coherent policy-making. 
We really have little evidence or reason to be- 
lieve that the Canadian achievement of co- 
hesive legislative parties has led to the pre- 
ferred policy-making results. Perhaps in Britain 
the similar achievement has led to these results. 
Even this may be doubted by the true sceptic 
who wants empirical evidence for every piece 
of conventional wisdom in political science, 
but for the present I am not prepared to chal- 
lenge the assumptions about the favorable 
working of the British system.” It is simpler to 
question the assumptions concerning Canada 
since they are not so firmly rooted. Besides, 


some political scientists must suspect that it. 


4 


4 


would be a more difficult matter to achieve a . 


coherent legislative program in a large and 
diverse nation like Canada than in Britain. It 
might be as difficult to achieve as it is in the 
United States. 

Why should it be assumed that Canadian 
parties, no matter how cohesive in parliament, 
have achieved the programmatic results 
claimed for such parties in Britain? Some 
descriptions of Canadian practice may even 
lead one, speculatively, to a contrary view- 
point. Not only are the major Canadian parties 
usually thought to be undoctrinal and oppor- 
tunistic in their campaign appeals, but they 
are also said to be so in their parliamentary 
performances. Caucus and cabinet decision- 
making is assumed to involve bargaining be- 
tween sectional groups, from which inaction 
has often resulted. Successful Canadian 
government—that is, government which re- 
mains in office supported by its parliamentary 
party majority—may sometimes have to be in- 
active in many areas unless it is to risk the 
break-up of its sectionally based party. By 
this standard, the Mackenzie King govern- 


4 One conventional assumption, that the 
British system makes for less effective minority 
pressure on legislative policy output, has been 
most convincingly challenged by J. Roland Pen- 
nock, “Agricultural Subsidies in England and the 
United States,” this Review, Vol. 56 (September 
1962), pp. 621-33. . 

8 E, M. Reid, “The Rise of National Parties in 
Canada,” in Party Politics in Canada (ited in 
note 1), p. 20; and Herbert F. Quinn, “The Role of 
the Liberal Party in Recent Canadian Politics,” 
Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 68 ‘(September 
1953), pp. 396-416. 
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ment was Canada’s most successful. It survived 
over many years, but surely without being as 

F notable for its policy output as for its papering- 

7 over of internal party disagreements. As an 
official biographer of King has said, his con- 
ception of a party was such as to make more 
important the function of bringing together 
diverse and even conflicting groups than the 
function of carrying out ideas and policies. 
Party principles might have to be “temporarily 
shelved or substantially modified in order to 
secure the necessary consent among the rival 
forces within the party—the highest common 
factor on which all could unite.’ 

One can agree that Mackenzie King thus 
performed, as in his long delay of overseas 
conscription during World War II, as a useful 
statesman in the divided Canadian nation, but 
the consequent maintenance of a cohesive 
jarliamentary party did not necessarily mean 


“R. MacGregor Dawson, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1958), p. 319. 


the carrying out of clear-cut positive policies. 
Despite impressive achievements in some do- 
mestic fields, there may be no way for Canada 
regularly to have British-style policy results at 
the national level. Many policies may have to 
become the business of a provincial govern- 
ment, as they often are for other reasons, or 
perhaps be ignored altogether. A Canadian 
national government, because it observes the 
British parliamentary rule of remaining in 
office only with the support of its own party, 
must keep that majority virtually intact on 
every policy decision. It cannot, like an Ameri- 
can president, secure an occasional cross-party 
majority instead of a straight party majority. 
This non-parliamentary American practice 
permits the president to have his policies 
enacted by majorities that are differently com- 
posed for different occasions. It seems possible 
—admittedly only possible—that this practice 
is more conducive to policy-outputs, in Amer- 
ican or Canadian circumstances, than the more 
rigid parliamentary system the Canadians 
have adopted from Britain. 


PARTY RESPONSIBILITY IN THE STATES: 
SOME CAUSAL FACTORS 


Tuomas A. FLINN 
Oberlin College 


Pleas and programs for party responsibility 
are not new. It is remarkable, however, how 
little the discussion has advanced. I do not 
mean that I am surprised that the path of 
reform has been hard but that knowledge of the 
subject has not grown in proportion to the 
length of the discussion. Proponents believe 
party responsibility introduces desired qual- 
ities into the policy process and makes possible 
rational organization of the electorate in terms 
of policy. Not much has been done to provide 
adequate support for either of these proposi- 
tions. In fact, it is hard to discover a serious 
effort to put these propositions in some form 
which would permit a partial but rigorous test. 
Opponents on the other hand conjure up visions 
of polarized parties, downtrodden minorities, 
and multipartyism as the fruits of party re- 
sponsibility. They are able to make these 
improbable inferences by working with an ex- 
ceedingly simple model, by ignoring the func- 
tions of party competition and the complex of 
factors which seem to shape party systems. 
Some observers less involved in the argument 
allow that the debate may have some value 
since it leads to notice of important realities. 
But, for them, proposed reforms are not to be 
taken seriously because they are utopian in two 
senses: (1) sweeping and incalculable; and (2) 
out of reach. This view seems to overlook the 
fact that party responsibility is a matter of 
degree and that incremental reform is, at least, 
possible in principle. Finally, very little atten- 
tion has been paid to factors which may promote 
or inhibit party responsibility. 

Party responsibility in some degree is a nor- 
mal incident of politics in a competitive party 
system; in other words it is a function of party 
competition. Arguments might be offered to 
support this opinion, but let it suffice here to 
call it a useful theory. Given this much, then 
the fate of party responsibility relates to the 
maintenance and spread of partisan conflict at 
the polls. As the margins of one-party or non- 
party areas retreat, party responsibility will 
grow. In the case of Congress, one would expect 
party to grow in importance as two-party com- 
petition becomes more general, and structural 
revision in the direction of increased concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of partisan groups 
to grow apace. However, there is probably no 
one-to-one relation between party competition 


and party responsibility; intervening variables 
may encourage or inhibit the development of 
party responsibility. These are the factors to be 
explored in the present study by reference to 
practice in the states and by an occasional 
reference to Congress.! 

But first some additional preliminary com- 
ments are necessary. $ 

(1) Advocates of party responsibility seem to 
envisage a system with these identifying char- 
acteristics: (a) intra-party cohesion and inter- 
party conflict in legislative situations; (b) com- 
munication of the facts of legislative combat; 
and (c) an attentive public. At least, (a) must 
be present for without it the whole system 
falls. If only (a) is present the minimum condi- 
tion is satisfied, but the values attributed to 
the system may well not be entirely realized. 
Given this understanding of party responsibil- 
ity, then it is the behavior of legislative parties 
which must be considered and which will be 
considered here to the exclusion of other mat- 
ters. 

(2) It is taken as established that elements 
of party responsibility are present in many 
state legislative bodies? although a much larger 
collection of evidence would certainly be wel- 


.COme. 
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(3) The conditions for theoretical advance 
are present in the study of state legislative -~ 
parties, and this should make the subject an 
attractive one whether or not it is considered 
intrinsically interesting or important. These 
state parties differ from one another from time 
to time and from place to place, and members 
of one and the same state party stand in differ- 
ent relations to the majority of their own 
party. Explanation of the differences may be 
very difficult due to the large number of vari- 


1 This study is a revision of a paper delivered 
at the APSA annual meeting of 1963. I was as- 
sisted in preparation by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation to Oberlin College for the study of 
public affairs. The assistance of Robert Murphy 
and Virginia Woodcock is also acknowledged with 
deep appreciation. 

2 Malcolm E. Jewell, “Party Voting if Ameri- 
can State Legislatures,” this Review, Vol. 49 | 
(Sept., 1955), pp. 773-791, and studies cited by 4 
Jewell, T'he State Legislature (New York, 1962), * 
ch. 3. 
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ables in the systems, but the requisite differ- 
ences are present. Furthermore, they are 
measurable, although providing useful meas- 
ures is not the least of many problems. 

(4) Finally, roll call analysis is the tool to 
be used, and it is a good one although it has 
its limitations like any other technique.’ 
Critics who would condemn or relegate the 
technique to the margins of serious inquiry are 
mistaken even though it must be conceded 
that the technique is much more difficult to 
apply than some practitioners seem to have 
realized. 


I, THE PARTY ORGANIZATION 


Duane Lockard in a study of Connecticut 
legislative politics described the leadership ‘‘on 
both sides of the aisle in both houses... [as] 
highly unified and cohesive. . . [consisting usu- 

wally] of the state chairman of the party, the 
governor, a few chosen but powerful outside 
party leaders... and intra-legislative leaders 
such as the speaker of the House, the president 
pro tempore of the Senate, the majority and 
minority leaders, and the chairmen of the most 
important committees.’’4 He then reports that 
“the final and almost invariably binding de- 
cisions are made by the party leaders them- 
selves... .’’® Four factors contributing to the 
result are cited: party organizational strength; 
party competition; ideological agreement with- 
in each party; and potential control of legisla- 
tive nominations by the party organization.® 
Considerable emphasis is placed on the impact 


of the external organizations; that is, party re-. 


sponsibility is to some extent explained by 
~pressure from the dutside party organization 
which is what might be called the organization 
pressure theory. E. E. Schattschneider? and 
Stephen K. Bailey® are also impressed by the 
importance of the outside organization in pro- 
ducing cohesion in legislative parties, as may 
be inferred by the prescriptions they have 
offered for increasing party responsibility. 


3 A good discussion is David Truman’s, The 
Congressional Party (New York, 1959), pp. 10-14. 

4W. Duane Lockard, “Legislative Politics in 
Connecticut,” this Review, Vol. 48 (March 
1954), pp. 166-173, especially p. 167. 

ë Ibid., p. 171. 

6 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 

7 Committee on Political Parties, APSA (E. E. 
Schattschneider, Chm.), “Toward a More Re- 
sponsible Two-Party System,” this Review, Vol. 
44 (September, 1950), Supplement. 

8 Stephen K. Bailey, The Condition of Our Na- 

‘tonal Political Parties (Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
The Fund for the Republic, 1959). 


The importance of organization pressure in 
generating cohesion in legislative parties in 
Connecticut is conceded, but it seems un- 
important in other situations where high levels 
of party cohesion nonetheless occur. In Con- 
gress northern Democrats and Republicans are 
each able to close ranks on many key issues in 
every session. Cohesion is not perfect, but it 
is high. No one would suggest the result is pro- 
duced by the organized pressure of the parties 
in the country. 

The two state legislatures with which I am 
most familiar, Minnesota and Ohio, frequently 
show high levels of party cohesion; but it is 
not due to organization pressure. In Minnesota 
direct action by outside party leaders to en- 
force party policy in the legislature would 
probably produce negative results.1° In Ohio 
the Democratic state organization is noto- 
riously weak, and it is split. A few sessions ago 
Democratic members were reported to be dis- 
satisfied with the state party headquarters, 
because it showed so little interest in them." 
The Republicans are more effectively organized 
at the state level, and the relation of the state 
chairman to the legislature is closer. However, 
interviews with Republican county officials in 
some 20 geographically scattered counties con- 
vince me that the county parties rarely make 
any attempt to communicate to legislators 
their views on policy questions. To be sure, the 
evidence is limited, but it does seem fair to con- 
clude that while organization pressure may 
produce party responsibility, it is not a neces- 
sary condition for cohesion in legislative par- 
ties. 


Il, CONSTITUENCIES 


It is argued sometimes that legislators 
from similar constituencies will vote together 
and in opposition to legislators from constitu- 
encies with contrasting characteristics. To 
the extent that parties find their support in 
contrasting constituencies, party responsibil- 
ity is the consequence. Aside from the fact 
that this statement is not operational in form, 
numerous objections to it arise almost at once. 


? Data on Ohio may be found in my study, 
“The Outline of Ohio Politics,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 13 (September, 1960), pp. 702- 
721. 

10 Some supporting evidence for this observa- 
tion may be found in my case study, Governor 
Freeman and the Minnesota Budget, ICP Study 60 
(University, Alabama: University of Alabama 
Press, 1961). 

u Wahlke, et al., The Legislative System (New 
York, 1962), p. 349. 
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TABLE I, FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF INDICES OF LIKENESS INVOLVING DESIGNATED GROUPS, 
1949 sESSION OHIO HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 














Urban Dems Rural Dems Urban Dems Urban Reps 
Interval Urban Reps Rural Reps Rural Dems Rural Reps 

N % N % N % N % 

0- 19 27 12 32 15 1 0 0 0 

20- 39 31 14 26 12 6 3 5 2 
40-59 ` 28 13 33 15 ii 5 12 6 
60- 79 40 18 56 26 40 18 46 21 
80-100 90 42 69 32 158 73 153 71 
Total 216 99 216 100 216 99 216 100 





On some issues constituency interests are 
weak and on other issues_only a part of all the 
constituencies represented have or think they 
have anything at stake. In addition, legisla- 
tors’ perceptions of their districts may be un- 
clear or they may vary with the personality of 
the legislator. It has been shown also that 
legislative roles vary, with the result that mem- 
bers do not respond equally to constituency 
interests.“ The urban-rural factionalism thesis 
on state legislatures is a special version of the 
more general theory. Derge in particular has 
presented persuasive evidence which dis- 
credits the thesis.“ His study used data from 
Tllinois and Missouri. Studies of legislative be- 
havior in Alabama! and Ohio! have the same 
effect. 

Since the constituency pressure theory seems 
to be a tough weed, some additional evidence 
based on data from two sessions of the Ohio 
legislature are offered above. The first of the 
two sessions is that of 1949. Attention was re- 


2 Lewis Dexter, “The Representative and His 
District,” Human Organization, Vol. 16 (Spring, 
1957), pp. 2-13. 

13 Particularly Eulau, et al., “The Role of the 
Representative: Some Empirical Observations on 
the Theory of Edmund Burke,” this Review, 
Vol. 53 (September, 1959), pp. 742-756, and 
Charles O. Jones, “Representation in Congress: 
The Case of the House Agriculture Committee,” 
this Review, Vol. 55 (June, 1961), pp. 358-368. 

4 David R. Derge, “Metropolitan and Out- 
state Alignments in Illinois and Missouri Legis- 
lative Delegations,” this Review, Vol. 52 (De- 
cember, 1958), pp. 1051-1065. 

18 Murray Clark Havens, City Versus Farm? 
(University, Alabama: Bureau of Publie Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama, 1957). 

18 Flinn, “The Outline of Ohio Politics,” op. 
cit. 


stricted to the House which was organized by 
the Democrats. The governor was also Demo- 
cratic. A roll call analysis was undertaken. 
Every roll call on which the minority was equal~ 
to 10 per cent or more of the majority was 
selected for consideration: 216 roll calls in all. 
The legislators were divided into four groups: 
urban Democrats (51); urban Republicans 
(12); rural Democrats (18); and rural Repub- 
licans (54). Urban members were defined as 
those representing counties classified by the 
1950 Census as standard metropolitan areas or 
parts thereof. The behavior of the groups rela- 
tive to each other was described by use of 
Rice’s index of likeness." 

The theory requires, at least, that members 
from similar districts vote together more 
often than members from dissimilar districts. 
In terms of the data above, this would mean 
that urban members regardless of party and 
also rural members regardless of party would ` 
vote together more often than members of the 
same party representing dissimilar districts. 
However, inspection of Table I shows clearly 
that the predicted relationships do not occur. 
The data disconfirm the theory. 

The second of the two meetings of the Ohio 
General Assembly selected for further testing 
of the constituency-pressure theory is that of 
1959. Once again attention is restricted to the 
House. It was organized by the Democrats, 
and the governor was again Democratic. The 
recorded votes of the members on all roll 
calls between and including May 13 and July 
24, 1959, were considered; and those on which 
the minority was equal to or grgater than 10 
per cent of the majority were selected for 


17 Stuart Rice, “The Behavior of Legislative 
Groups: A Method of Measurement,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 40 (March, 1925), pp. 60—! 
72. 
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analysis’! The period was chosen for the 
reason that it was a period of sustained activ- 
ity on a variety of relatively important matters 

~ but not including the first or last weeks of the 
session. The length of the period was deter- 
mined by the need on the one hand to collect a 
fairly large body of data and on the other hand 
to limit the data to what was convenient for 
processing. There are 183 roll calls in the 
group selected for analysis, and on 113 of these 
a majority of the Democrats opposed a major- 
ity of the Republicans. Members were given 
scores which measure the percentage of their 
votes which were cast in support of the position 
taken by the majority of the Democrats on 
party opposition votes, with the exception that 
3 Democrats and 1 Republican were dropped 
from the analysis altogether for failure to vote 
on more than 100 of the 183 selected roll calls. 

phen members were grouped by party and 
constituency characteristics, and mean scores 
were computed for each group. Results are 
shown below. 


TABLE II. MEAN SUPPORT FOR POSITIONS TAKEN BY 

A MAJORITY OF DEMOCRATS BY PARTY AND CON- 

STITUENCY, SELECTED PARTY OPPOSITION VOTES, 
1959 OHIO HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Dems Reps 
Constituency 
% Urban* Mean Mean + 
Score (N) Score N) 
0- 29 83 (9) #12 (18) 
30- 59 78 (18) 13 (25) 
60-100 84 (48) 18 (19) 





* 1950 Census. 


It is abundantly clear that members from sim- 
ilar constituencies do not vote in the same way 
and that differences between the parties are 
not due to differences in the composition of the 
legislative parties in terms of constituencies 


18 This is in effect a time sample, and it is taken 
to be a random sample of party opposition votes 
in the 1959 session. Findings are spoken of as 
applying to the entire session, and probabilities 
are given. Another time sample taken from the 
1963 session i8 treated in the same way. If the 
data analyzed do not constitute random samples, 
then theeprobabilities add nothing, of course; and 
certain statements must be taken to apply only 

rhs the data analyzed and not to the entire legis- 
K lative sessions from which they were drawn. 


represented. Once again the constituency- 
pressure theory is disconfirmed.}9 

However, use has been made of the theory in 
modified form; and this should be distinguished 
from the full-blown theory discussed above. 
MacRae” and Dye” have argued that variance 
in the degree of party loyalty shown by mem- 
bers of partisan legislative groups relate to 
differences in constituency. They maintain, in 
MacRae’s words, that “representatives who 
come from districts that are most typical. of 
their parties tend to show highest ‘party 
loyalty’ on roll calls; those who come from 
districts atypical of their party tend to cross 
party lines more often.’ Note that the state- 


19 But see Lewis A. Froman, Jr., ‘“Inter-Party 
Constituency Differences and Congressional Vot- 
ing Behavior,” this Review, Vol. 57 (March, 
1963), pp. 57-62. As I understand him, he 
seems to argue that intra-party differences relate 
to differences in constituency and that Democrats 
and Republicans tend to represent different kinds 
of constituencies. Therefore, differences between 
the parties are due to constituency influences. 
This is not necessarily true since intra-party 
differences may have little or nothing to do with 
inter-party differences, as Table II in this study 
shows. Furthermore, Froman’s phi coefficients 
which he uses to measure the relations of con- 
stituency to intra-party differences are so weak 
as to suggest negative rather than positive find- 
ings. 

20 Duncan MacRae, Jr., “The Relations Be- 
tween Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives,” this 
Review, Vol. 46 (December, 1952), pp. 1046- 
1055, reprinted in Eulau, Eldersveld, and Jano- 
witz (eds.), Political Behavior (Glencoe, Ill., 1956), 
pp. 317-324. 

21 Thomas R. Dye, “A Comparison of Con- 
stituency Influences in the Upper and Lower 
Chambers of a State Legislature,” Western Po- 
litical Quarterly, Vol. 14 (June, 1961), pp. 473- 
481, 

2 MacRae, op. cit., p. 323 in Eulau et al., Po- 
litical Behavior. In order to understand clearly 
what MacRae is reporting, it should be recog- 
nized that his use of the term “typical” is some- 
what unusual although convenient for lack of 
anything better. “Typical? may refer to central 
tendency, but here it means, in a sense, representa- 
tive of the extreme. The finding actually sum- 
marized by reference to typical and atypical 
districts is that members who come from dis- 
tricts which have most of that characteristic 
which distinguishes districts represented by their 
party from districts represented by the opposing 
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TABLE III. “A COMPARISON OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
CONSTITUENCY CHARACTERISTICS AND PARTY COHESION FOR HOUSE AND SENATE 


MEMBERS, 1957 SESSION, PENNSYLVANIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY” 


ake 








Correlation Coefficient 





Senate 








Relationship House 
Democrats Republicans Democrats Republicans 

Income and Deviation 

Total Urban Legislators 45 —.07 .08 —.29 
Ruralism and Deviation 

Total Legislators .56 — .87 .09 .00 
Electoral Margin and Deviation 

Total Legislators — .46 — .44 —.15 .12 





ment says variance in party loyalty relates to 
constituencies, but does not offer any reason 
for the relatively high degree of party unity 
from which the analysis starts. It is not con- 
tended that members from similar districts vote 
together regardless of party. 

Actually the constituency-pressure theory 
in even its severely modified form is open to 
question. MacRae based his Massachusetts 
study on a very small number of roll calls in 
each of three legislative sessions, and members 
were included in the analysis even though they 
may have missed as many as 50 per cent of the 
roll calls selected from a given session. Further- 
more, MacRae offers no measure of the 
strength of the apparent relationship between 
constituency and party loyalty. It seems that 
his intention and accomplishment were to 
advance an hypothesis with enough data to 
make it credible.” 

Dye on the other hand took MacRae’s 





party are more loyal to their own party than are 
members who come from districts which have 
least of the characteristic which distinguishes dis- 
tricts represented by their party. Hence, use of 
the term “typical” in this context may be un- 
conventional; but it is certainly convenient. 

23 Pesonen in a recent study [Pertti Pesonen, 
“Close and Safe State Elections in Massachu- 
setts,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 7 
(February, 1963), pp. 54-70] replicates Mac- 
Rae’s study using a more recent session of the 
same legislature. He uses an improved measure 
of party loyalty, and reaches the same conclusion 
as MacRae concerning the relation of constituency 
and party voting. However, he works with only 
seven roll calls; and does not measure the strength 
of the observed relation. 


hypothesis, and gave it a much more rigorous 
test. He considered every vote in the 1957 
session of the Pennsylvania legislature on 
which the majorities of the two parties were 
opposed, and computed correlation coefficients 
to express the relation between constituency 
and party loyalty. Dye’s measure of roll call 
voting behavior is what he calls a deviation 
index, which is “the per cent of the votes on 
which party majorities were in opposition 
that the legislator voted. with the opposition 
party’s majority and against his own party’s 
majority.’’*4 He summarized his finding in the 
table which is reproduced above. 

Leaving aside electoral margin, which will 
be considered later, it can be seen that income 
and ruralism have some relationship to party 
loyalty in the House. As a matter of fact co- 
efficients above .4 are remarkably good in a — 
system as complex as the legislative system. 
Insofar as the Senate is concerned, constit- 
uency characteristics have virtually nothing 
to do with a member’s behavior with reference 
to the majorities of the respective parties. Dye 
offers an interesting explanation for the con- 
trast between House and Senate: “It appears 
from empirical analysis that the function of 
the upper chamber in Pennsylvania is to inject 
into legislative decision-making the influence 
of a body relatively more free from narrower 
constituency pressures than the lower chamber. 
Larger and more heterogeneous constituencies 
compel senators to align themselves with a 
wider variety of interests....One may con- 
jecture that the moderating of* constituency 
influence via longer terms and larger districts 
actually clears the way for party affiliation to 


2 Dye, op. cit., pp. 476-477. \ 
% Ibid., p. 477. an 
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exert a greater influence on voting patterns.’ 
, The last statement suggests an elaboration of 
ğwhat has been identified as the modified con- 
“stituency-pressure theory; however, replica- 
tion is undoubtedly required before the theory 
can be well accepted in any form. 

An attempt to do that was made with the 
1959 Ohio data already described. The pro- 
cedure differed slightly from Dye’s. Only 118 
party opposition votes were considered, and 
the measure was support for the position of the 
Democratic majority.” Results are shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV. PRODUCT MOMENT COEFFICIENTS EX- 
PRESSING THE RELATION BETWEEN CONSTITUENCY 
CHARACTERISTICS AND SUPPORT FOR POSITIONS 
TAKEN BY A MAJORITY OF DEMOCRATS, 113 PARTY 
OPPOSITION VOTES, 1959 OHIO HOUSE 





Dems Reps 
(N=75) (N=60) 


Constituency Characteristic 
(1950 Census) 


% Mining & manufacturing 


empl. +.246* +.123 
% Urban +.170 + .257* 
% Rural farm —.170 — .272* 
Median family income +.234* +.145 


*p=.05. 


It may be seen that support for the position 
taken by a majority of Democrats increases as 
the per cent of the labor force in mining and 
manufacturing increases and as urbanism and 
family income increase. Support for the 
}najority Democratic position decreases as the 
per cent of the population classified as rural 
farm increases. However, the relationships are 
weak; and in half of the cases the coefficients 
are statistically insignificant. 
Before accepting a negative conclusion and 
before counting the contrast between Ohio 
and Pennsylvania as a paradox it should 


% Ibid., pp. 479-480. 

27 Members were also scored on 60 party agree- 
ment votes. (10 of the original 183 roll calls were 
dropped since one party or the other was evenly 
divided making it impossible to characterize the 
vote as a party agreement or a party opposition 
vote.) The scores of Democratic and Republican 
members on party opposition votes were each 
correlated with their scores on party agreement 
votes. The product moment coefficients were less 
than .1 ineach case, indicating that a party op- 
position vote and a party agreement vote are dis- 

inctly different events in the life of the legisla- 
ture. 


be noted that single demographic vari- 
ables are being used to order constituencies in 
a way which is thought to be relevant to legis- 
lative behavior. Actually they may not be able 
to do that. In Ohio there are some high urban 
areas where industry is not particularly im- 
portant and also some relatively rural counties 
which have a large part of their population 
engaged in mining and manufacturing. Thus, 
it may be that differences in constituencies do 
relate significantly to legislative behavior in 
Ohio but that they are not properly described 
by any single variable. This problem may not 
be so acute in Pennsylvania and that might 
explain the contrasting findings. 

To see whether there is a relation closer than 
yet perceived between constituency and party 
loyalty in Ohio, Democratic and Republican 
districts were each grouped on the basis of 
several demographic characteristics. An ap- 
propriate variance analysis procedure was em- 
ployed to determine whether these classes 
related to variance in party loyalty.?® Applica- 
tion of the procedure yields a series of equa- 
tions which are forms of the equation 


S = bCa + b02 + 0303 + + + 


where S is the actual line of regression, b the 
class mean, and Ci, C2, etc. are the classes. R- 
values, F-values, and probabilities are shown 
for each equation. 

Democratic districts were divided into four 
classes as follows: C;—districts 30-55 per cent 
urban; C,—districts less than 22 per cent ur- 
ban; Cs—districts 87 per cent or more urban; 
and C,—districts more than 40 per cent indus- 
trial, i.e., more than 40 per cent of the working 
force engaged in mining and manufacturing. 
Where a district could be classified in more 
than one way, it was placed in the highest class. 
The result of the analysis of variance is shown 
below: 


S = 750, + 82C: + 850; + 8604 
R= 414 F =3.68 p= .01 


The coefficient is substantially better than that 
produced by the zero-order correlation (.246) 
between mining and manufacturing employ- 
ment and party loyalty. Also, Democrats from 
mid-urban districts are less loyal to the party 


28 See A. M. Mood, Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics (New York, 1950), pp. 318-326. The 
procedure is designed to permit comparison of 
variance around the over-all mean with the sum 
of the variance around class means. It is specially 
useful in the present situation since it allows 
flexibility in the creation of classes. 
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TABLE V. PRODUCT MOMENT COEFFICIENTS EX- 
PRESSING THE RELATION BETWEEN CONSTITUENCY 
CHARACTERISTICS AND SUPPORT FOR POSITIONS 
TAKEN BY A MAJORITY OF DEMOCRATS, 50 PARTY 
OPPOSITION VOTES, 1963 OHIO HOUSE 











Reps 
(N =85) 


Dems 
(N =46) 


Constituency 
Characteristic 





% Mining & manufacturing 
empl. (1950 Census) 
% Urban (1960 Census) 


+.350t +.335* 
+.321¢ +.271t 





* p=.01. 
Tt p=.05. 


majority than Democrats from very rural 
counties. 

Republican districts were divided into four 
classes as were Democratic districts, and in the 
following manner: C,—districts 25 per cent or 
less urban; C,—districts 26-68 per cent urban; 
Cs—districts 71 per cent or more urban; C,— 
districts more than 40 per cent industrial. 
Analysis produced the following equation: 


S = 11C, + 14C, + 150; + 2104 
R = .3853 F =1.99 p= .250 


A more significant result is obtained, with only 
a small decrease in the value of R, if classes 1 
and 2 are combined. 


S > 13Cy_2 -+ 150; + 2104 
R= 327 F=2.28 p=.1 


Note that, once again, use of a combination 
of constituency characteristics produced a 
better result than that produced by the best 
zero-order correlation (.272) between a demo- 
graphic variable and party loyalty although the 
improvement here is not so great as in the case 
of the Democrats. 

Additional data®® were collected from the 
Republican-controlled 1963 meeting of the 
Ohio House to see whether similar results 
could be obtained. Zero-order coefficients relat- 
ing demographic variables and party loyalty 
are shown in Table V. 

Districts represented by Democrats were 
divided into four classes similar to but not 


29 Fifty party opposition roll calls were se- 
lected. They are every such vote which occurred 
between May 15 and the July 11 recess. Members 
who voted on less than 35 of the 50 selected votes 
were dropped: 3 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
Others were given scores expressing the percent- 
age of their votes cast in support of positions 
taken by a majority of Democrats. 


identical with those used in analysis of the 
1959 data: C,—districts 30-52 per cent urban; w 
C,—districts less than 20 per cent urban; Cy—: 
districts more than 92 per cent urban; and 
C,—districts 44 per cent or more industrial. 
Districts qualifying for membership in more 
than one class were placed in the highest class. 
Application of the variance analysis used before 
produced remarkably good results. 


S = 680; + 78C: + 85C3 + 7204 
R= 687 F=939 p= .001 


The coefficient is dramatically better than any 
zero-order coefficient, which is due in part to 
the unexpected non-linear relationship which 
appears above. 

Districts represented by Republicans were 
divided also into four classes similar to but not 
identical with those used in analysis of theg 
1959 data: Cr—35 per cent or less urban; cA 
87-67 per cent urban; C;—districts 72 per cent 
or more urban; Cr—44 per cent or more indus- 
trial. Classification procedures were the same 
as those used before. Analysis produced the 
following result: 


S = 150, + 190: + 18C3 + 2504 
R= .420 F = 4.34 p= .01 


Once again a more sophisticated analysis re- 
veals a stronger relation between constituency 
and party loyalty. It is fair to conclude that 
the modified constituency-pressure theory has 
substantial merit and that failures to discover 
the expected relations may well be due to the 
variables and procedures employed. 


III. ELECTORAL MARGIN + 


A number of writers have observed that 
electoral margin seems to correlate positively 
with loyalty to party. MacRae in his previously 
mentioned Massachusetts study found this 
relationship although his findings were some- 
what inconclusive. Pesonen found that Demo- 
crats from safe districts were more loyal to 
party than Democrats from close districts but 
that the opposite relation seemed to exist in the 
Republican Party.” Dye in his study of roll call 
voting in Pennsylvania computed coefficients 
expressing the relation between electoral mar- 
gin and party loyalty. In the House they were 
.46 and .44 for the Democrats and Republicans 
respectively, but in the Senate the comparable 
coefficients were only .15 and .12.” Patterson 
in a study of the Wisconsin State Assembly 


30 MacRae, op. cit., reprinted in Eulau et al., pp. 
321-322. 

31 Pesonen, op. cit., p. 62. 

32 Dye, op. cit., p. 477. 
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`- delineates certain legislative roles, and remarks 
in passing that maverick members of the Re- 
wy Publican Party were much more likely to be 
"2 from marginal districts than were the regulars. 
His exact finding is that 88 per cent of the Re- 
publican mavericks were from close districts 

` while only 42 per cent of the regulars were from 
districts so classified. Democratic mavericks 
were either missing or rare in the session which 
provided the data. Becker et al., in a study of 
the Michigan legislature conclude that elec- 
toral competition has no relation to legislative 
behavior. : 

I made a further test of the relation between 
plurality and party loyalty, by using the 1959 
and 1963 Ohio data already discussed above. 
Tn making the analysis plurality was defined as 
the difference between the winner’s vote and 
the vote of the most popular losing candidate 

proxpressed as a percentage of the winner’s vote; 
hence, the higher the percentage the safer the 
election. This somewhat complex definition.was 
made necessary by the existence of a number of 
multi-member districts. 

From Table VI it appears that high plurality 
members support their own party majority 
more often than low plurality members, but 
the relation is weak to vanishing. However, 
further analysis leads to a much more positive 
conclusion. 

Each of the four groups shown in Table VI 
was divided into classes depending on plurality. 
Nothing was gained insofar as the 1959 Repub- 
licans and 1961 Democrats were concerned. On 
the other hand, the effect of plurality on the 
behavior of the 1959 Democrats is seen to be 

on-linear as shown by the following equation: 


- K = BLP, + 80P: + 85P; + 86P, 


where P, are members with less than 12 per 
cent plurality, Pa members with 13-20 per cent 
plurality, P; members with 21-29 per cent 
plurality, and P4 members with more than 29 


3 Samuel C. Patterson, “The Role of the 
Deviant in the State Legislative System: The 
Wisconsin Assembly,” The Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 14 (June, 1961), pp. 460-472, 467. 

3 R. W. Becker et al., “Correlates of Legislative 
Voting: Michigan House of Representatives, 
1954-1961,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. 6 (Nov., 1962), pp. 384-396. Actually,the 
number of mefhbers from districts classified by 
the authors as close is so small as to make the 
finding dqubtful. What the data do show clearly, 
however, is that so few members of the Michigan 

BS ney come from close districts that electoral in- 
ecurity could not influence the behavior of many 
members, 


TABLE VI. PRODUCT MOMENT COEFFICIENTS EX- 
PRESSING THE RELATION BETWEEN PLURALITY 
AND SUPPORT FOR POSITIONS TAKEN BY A MA- 
JORITY OF DEMOCRATS, SELECTED PARTY OPPOSI- 
TION VOTES IN TWO SESSIONS OF THE OHIO HOUSE 














Session Dems Reps 
1959 .228f — .106 
1961 .012 ~ 147 

Tt p=.05 


per cent plurality. Reduction to two classes and 
application of the variance analysis procedure 
used before produces this result: 


S = 80P:2+ 85Ps4 
R= 272 F=291 p=.1 


Elimination of one member in class P; with a 
very low party support score improves the out- 
come significantly: 


S = 80Pi2 + 86P34 
R= 369 F = 4.90 p= 025 


The relation of plurality to the behavior of 
1963 Republicans is also non-linear as is shown 
below: . ; 


S = 22P; + 18P: + 16P; + 18P4 


where P, is a class whose members have less 
than 11 per cent plurality, Pza class with mem- 
bers having 11-25 per cent plurality, P3 a class 
with members having 26-40 per cent plurality, 
and P, a class with members having more 
than 40 per cent plurality. Reduction to two 
classes and further analysis yields the fol- 
lowing: 


S = 22P, + 18P2s-4 
R= 208 F=1.88 p= .250 


Thus it may be concluded with appropriate 
caution that in 1959 low plurality Democrats 
were less loyal to party positions than high 
plurality Democrats and that in 1963 low 
plurality Republicans were more likely to sup- 
port Democratic party positions than were high 
plurality Republicans. Further, it is important 
to insist that plurality does not operate contin- 
uously, that there is a threshold: when it is once 
passed, plurality operates no longer as a factor 
affecting loyalty to party. Generally, it appears 
that the least secure members of winning par- 
ties, ŭe., the least secure members of the legis- 
lature, are less loyal to party than other mem- 
bers. Within these limits plurality does relate 
significantly to legislative behavior. 

Plurality has been combined with constit- 
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uency in relation to party voting in another 
theory which runs along these lines: a comfort- 
able plurality frees a member from constit- 
uency pressures; a close race makes him un- 
usually sensitive to any position with constit- 
uency support. If the member with only a 
tenuous hold on his office comes from a district 
not typical of his party, he will be most likely 
to be deviant. On the other hand, if he repre- 
sents a district typical of his party, he will be 
unexcelled in fidelity to party. A schematic 
presentation of this view is given below: 


High 


Loyalty 


Low 





where P, is a class composed of members with 
pluralities of 20 per cent or less and Py» is a class 
with members having pluralities of more than y 
20 per cent. 

Also, in 1959, plurality related significantly 
to party loyalty in Republican ranks in only 
the most typical Republican districts, t.e., dis- 
tricts 25 per cent or less urban; and the relation 
is consistent with the hypothesis. Low plurality 
Republicans give less support to Democratic 
positions than do high plurality Republicans as 
is shown by the following equation for constit- 


High 


“Typicality" of District 


Legend: 


High Plurality Members 


To test the theory it is necessary to hold con- 
stituency constant and to vary plurality, and 
this was done by use of the 1959 and 1963 Ohio 
data. The classification of constituencies is the 
same as that described earlier, and the variance 
analysis procedure is also the same as that em- 
ployed before. In 1959 plurality related signifi- 
cantly to party loyalty in Democratic ranks in 
only the most typical Democratic districts, 
i.e., more than 40 per cent industrial; and the 
relation was contrary to the hypothesis. Demo- 
crats in this class with high pluralities sup- 
ported the party more than Democrats with 
lower pluralities as is shown by the equation for 
. constituency class 4 Democrats: 


S = 84Pi + 87P, 
R= 4738 F=2.55 p= .l 


Low Plurality Members 


Constituency Pressures 


uency class 1 Republicans: 


S = 10P, + 183P 
R= 558 F=294 p=.l 


where P; is a class whose members have plurali- 
ties of 10 per cent or less and P2is a class whose 
members have pluralities of more than 10 per 
cent. (The 10 per cent cutting point was chosen 
as the point most likely to yield positive results 
on the basis of previous analysis.) 

In 1963 plurality related significantly to 
party loyalty among Democrats, once again in 
only the most industrial districts, ane the rela- 
tion was contrary to the hypothesis. f 

\ 
S = 62P, + 76P2 pa 
R= 592 F = 3.78 p = .05 
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where P; is a class with members having less 
than 10.4 per cent pluralities and P» is a class 
with members having pluralities of 10.4 per 
cent or more, (The cutting point is at the 
median.) 

In the same session of the Ohio House plural- 
ity had no significant relation to party loyalty 
in any Republican constituency group, with 10 
per cent plurality used as the cutting point. 
These findings from two sessions of the Ohio 
legislature are somewhat contradictory but gen- 
erally point to disconfirmation of the hy- 
pothesis being tested; however, this negative 
conclusion must be accepted cautiously since 
an effort to relate plurality to legislative be- 
havior in relatively small groups is almost 
doomed from the start when plurality itself has 
only a weak relation to the behavior to be ex- 
plained. 


MN 
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IV. EXPERIENCE AND LEADERSHIP 


A tendency can be seen toward a positive 
relation between experience in a group and con- 
formity to its norms, & condition comforting to 
both the member and the group. Since loyalty 
to party is rather obviously the accepted thing 
in many state legislatures, experience should 
contribute to party loyalty. 

This theory has, however, received little 
attention. One study considers somewhat tan- 
gentially the effect of experience on roll call 
voting. The relevant observation is that mem- 
bers over age 35 are more likely to vote their 
own social status rather than the party position 
if their legislative experience is limited rather 
than extensive.** The relation does not appear 
to be strong. A more direct test was made by 
use of the 1959 Ohio data. Experience meas- 
ured in number of terms served was related to 
support for the positions of a majority of Demo- 
crats. In the case of the Democrats the coeffi- 
cient is +.194, and in the case of the Republi- 
cans +.116. Neither is significant, and the 
finding is negative. In the absence of contra- 
dictory evidence the theory appears to be dis- 
confirmed. 

The relation of leadership to roll call behavior 
has received a little more attention. Analysis of 
voting patterns in the 1955 session of the Michi- 
gan House yielded the observation that the 
average House leader supported his party 89 
per cent of the time he voted on partisan roll 
calls (party opposition votes) while the average 
non-leader supported his party 83 per cent of 

e 

% Duncan MacRae, Jr. and Edith K. MacRae, 
‘Legislators’ Social Status and Their Votes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 66 (May, 
1961), pp. 599-603. 
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the time. Leadership was defined by a panel 
of experts and not merely by reference to formal 
positions within the legislature. 

Analysis of voting patterns in the 1951- 
1952 Massachusetts legislature produced the 
finding that Democratic leaders were some- 
what more loyal to the party position than 
non-leaders, when organizational loyalty was 
at stake. Republicans, however, showed no 
such differentiation between leaders and non- 
leaders. With reference to votes that could be 
designated as liberal or conservative, it was 
found that an “overall association between 
legislative status and liberalism (for the 
Democrats) or conservatism (for the Republi- 
cans) would probably not be statistically sig- 
nificant.’’37 

The 1959 Ohio data were used for a further 
test with leadership defined with reference to 
positions of formal authority. Democrats 
classified as leaders were the speaker, majority 
leader, committee and sub-committee chair- 
men. Republicans classified as leaders were the 
minority leader, his assistant, and the legisla- 
tors who had been committee or sub-committee 
chairmen in the Republican-conitrolled legisla- 
ture of 1957. Twenty-seven Democrats and 18 
Republicans qualified as leaders. Leaders in 
both parties did appear to be slightly more de- 
voted to party positions, but chi-square tests 
showed the relation to be very insignificant in- 
deed. It seems fair to conclude that in the ab- 
sense of clearcut evidence to the contrary the 
holding or not holding of positions of leadership 
has little to do with voting support of party. 


V. IDEOLOGY 


As a guess, it is likely that voting behavior in 
a legislature will be influenced by the ideology 
of the members. The problem is to discover and 
measure attitude structures and to relate them 
to legislative behavior. For that purpose a 
questionnaire was sent to the members of the 
1963 Ohio House of Representatives. Replies 
were received from 65 per cent of the Republi- 
cans and 61 of the Democrats, and insofar as it 
was possible to judge, respondents appeared to 
be a representative sample of the whole.** Re- 


3 Margaret G. Fuller, Leadership in the Mich- 
igan Legislature (Master’s thesis, Michigan State 
University: published by the author, 1957), pp. 
27-28. 

37 Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Roll Call Votes and 
Leadership,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 20 
(Fall, 1956), pp. 548-558, at p. 552. 

38 Respondents did not differ significantly from 
from non-respondents in terms of constituency 
characteristics or in terms of party support 
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TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF LIBERALISM SCORES 
BY PARTY, 1963 OHIO HOUSE MEMBERS 











Interval Dems Interval Reps 
100-90 3 79-70 1 
89-80 2 69-60 1 
79-70 3 59-50 5 
69-60 9 49-40 6 
59-50 6 39-30 20 
49-40 2 29-20 17 
39-30 3 19-10 5 
29-25 2 9- 5 2 
N 30 N 57 
Mean 60 Mean 31 
8S 18 s 13 


publican responses to 10 questions concerning 
public policy issues constituted a Guttman 
scale with an index of reproducibility of 92 as 
did Democratic responses also. Members were 
given a liberalism score on a scale of 100, the 
high positions being assigned to members more 
in favor of government action. The distribution 
of those scores is shown in the above table. 

It may be noted in passing that the partisan 
groups of legislators differ considerably one 
from the other. They appear to be distinct 
bands of co-believers, a finding which accords 
with McClosky’s finding concerning national 
party leaders.®® This is, of course, a qualitative 
judgment based on quantitative data. It is 


TABLE VIII. PRODUCT MOMENT COEFFICIENTS BX- 

PRESSING THE RELATION BETWEEN DESIGNATED 

CONSTITUENCY CHARACTERISTICS AND LIBERALISM 
SCORES, 1963 OHIO HOUSE MEMBERS 














Constituency Dems Reps 
% Industrial +.114 — .3870* 
% Urban + .259 — .285t 
*o=.01. 

t p=.05. 





scores; in fact, they were remarkably similar. Re- 
spondents were, therefore, treated as a proper 
sample from which inferences could be drawn. If 
there is objection, then it is only necessary to con- 
sider what follows as applying to about two-thirds 
of the members of the 1963 Ohio House and not to 
the whole House. 

3° Herbert McClosky, et al., “Issue Conflict and 
Consensus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” 
this Review, Vol. 53 (June, 1960), pp. 406-427. 


made cautiously, and some may disagree. 

The relation of liberalism scores to constit- 
uency characteristics is shown below, in Table 
VIII. 

Insofar as the Democrats are concerned, the 
relations are in what is probably the expected 
direction, but they are very weak. The out- 
come in the casé of the Republicans is totally 


‘unexpected. Republicans representing more 


rural and less industrial districts tend to be 
more liberal than other Republicans. This is 
even more surprising when it is recalled that 
the Republicans from more rural and less in- 
dustrial districts gave less support than other 
Republicans to positions taken by the Dem- 
ocrats who are clearly the more liberal of the 
two partisan groups. 

The coefficient expressing the relation be- 
tween liberalism and loyalty to Democratic | 
positions is only —.034 in the case of the Demo-.-@ 
crats, which is of no significance at all, and 
—.298 in the case of the Republicans (p =.05). 
Partial correlation analysis for the Republican 
group, using industrialization and liberalism as 
the independent variables and party support 
scores as the dependent variable, reduces the 
relation between liberalism and support for 
Democratic stands to —.199 (p=.25). The 
negative relation between liberalism and sup- 
port for the Democrats remains; but the rela- 
tionship itself is now so weak that it is fair to 
conclude that ideology has little explanatory 
value when the behavior to be explained is 
positiop relative to party position. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Inter-party conflict and intra-party cohesion -{ 
describe essentially but with varying degrees of 
imprecision many roll calls in state legislative 
bodies. Party organizations capable of imposing 
sanctions and discipline may raise party re- 
sponsibility to very high levels, but this seems 
not to be a necessary condition. The view that 
what really happens on party opposition votes 
is that members vote their constituencies and 
that different parties represent different constit- 
uencies, is wrong. Differences in constituency 
do, however, relate to intra-party differences 
with members from districts typical of the 
party supporting the party position more often 
than other members. Constituency characteris- 
tics will not account for all the variance or even 
most of it, but given the complexity of the 
legislative system impressive results can be ob- 
tained. This is one generalization whieh seems 
now to be firmly established. 

Electoral margin seems to have little to do \ 
with loyalty to party, except that the least | 
secure members of the legislature, t.e., the 
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members of the winning party with lowest 
pluralities, are less loyal to party than are other 
members. This judgment is based on rather 
limited evidence, and must be taken cautiously. 
Experience in the legislature and the holding of 
positions of leadership have little or nothing to 
do with party loyalty. This judgment too must 
be taken with caution; further inquiry could 
lead to a revision of it, although the evidence is 
sufficient to indicate that is unlikely. Surpris- 
ingly, ideology seems not to have a significant 
relation to party voting. This observation is 
based only on Ohio data which show also that 
the Democrats and Republicans differ dis- 
tinctly from one another. Within the Ohio 
Democratic Party attitudes do not vary with 
constituency but within the Ohio Republican 
Party the rural members are more liberal than 
the urban. A shift in the base of the Democratic 

~legislative group would not produce a change in 
the attitude of the group, but if a more rural 
Republican group were to face a necessarily 
more urban Democratic group, there would be 
a closing of the gap between the legislative 
parties in terms of basic attitude. 

To put the foregoing into the context of the 
theory which was outlined in the beginning: 
party responsibility is a consequence of party 
competition (an unconfirmed but a plausible 
and useful proposition). Various factors may 
intervene to inhibit or promote party responsi- 


bility, but the only important one located with 
substantial confidence by this inquiry is constit- 
uency. Prospects for increased party responsi- 
bility depend, therefore, on the spread of party 
competition and upon a sorting out of legisla- 
tive constituencies so that the districts repre- 
sented by the respective parties are more 
homogeneous. There are those who think these 
processes are occurring, although the applica- 
tion of some measures is certainly needed; and 
there are those who would regret the process if 
it is occurring, on the ground that legislative 
life would be much more difficult if two parties 
were placed on the scene representing constit- 
uencies which overlapped. in characteristics 
very little if at all. However, this fear may be 
unfounded, given the distribution of attitudes 
within and between the parties which was 
noted in Ohio. Hence, it might be argued that 
increased party responsibility in the states is on 
the way and that it is desirable; but establish- 
ment of these points is a problem for further 
inquiry. 

Assuming the theories advanced in this 
study are nearly correct, then it seems that 
there is very little chance of getting or increas- 
ing party responsibility by deliberate action. 
On the other hand, it is entirely possible that 
there are trends running which will encourage 
party responsibility whether it is desired or 
not. 


THE EXPATRIATION DECISIONS: A STUDY IN CONSTITUTIONAL 4 
IMPROVISATION AND THE USES OF HISTORY* 


Joan P. RocuE 
Brandeis University 


On February 18, 1963, in the cases of Fran- 
cisco Mendoza-Martinez and Joseph Henry 
Cort, the Supreme Court struck down as un- 
constitutional a provision of the nationality 
code which said that “departing from or re- 
maining outside of the jurisdiction of the 
United States” during wartime or a period of 
national emergency “for the purpose of evading 
or avoiding training and service in the land or 
naval forces of the United States”? created in 
effect an irrebuttable presumption of a volun- 
tary decision to expatriate, i.e., to extinguish 
one’s American nationality. The reader who 
winces at this convoluted formulation should 
brace himself: worse is yet to come. Indeed, it 
would be hard to discover an area of American 
public law in which the premises and logic of 
action have been so absurdly attenuated, or in 
which the historical record has been so fla- 
grantly distorted. (Unless it is in the similar 
area of denaturalization, which is excluded from 
discussion here.)? 

The crucial difficulty has arisen from the 
fact that a set of improvisations, formulated on 
an ad hoc basis over a century and a half, wasin 
1940 promoted into an ideology. Since all good 
ideologies must have historical foundations, 
there was a hasty movement to the archives 
and, with appropriate selectivity, a History 
was concocted. Opponents of the expatriation 
formula, of course, needed a history of their 
own, or, let us call it, an Anti-History. These 
two versions of the development of expatriation 
in the United States have appeared like Sia- 
mese twins in all subsequent litigation: the 
United States maintaining that deprivation of 
citizenship is not a “penalty” but merely a 


* This article is adapted for a non-legal audi- 
ence from my study, “The Expatriation Cases: 
Breathes There the Man with Soul So Dead 

. 2)? in Kurland, ed., 1963 Supreme Court Re- 
view (1963). The adaptation has been made with 
the permission of Professor Philip Kurland. 

183 S. Ct. 554 (1963). 

2 58 Stat. 746 (1944) as amended by 66 Stat. 163 
(1952). 

3 For the similar development of legal improv- 
isation in this field see Roche, “Pre-Statutory 
Denaturalization,” Cornell L. Q., Vol. 25 (1949), 
p. 120 and “Statutory Denaturalization,’’ Pitts- 
burgh L.R., Vol. 13 (1952), p. 276. 
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formalization of voluntary individual action; 
opponents claiming that deprivation of na- 
tionality except on a clearly voluntary basis is 
an unconstitutional innovation, a break with all 
the traditions of the past. 

We are suffering, in short, from an acute case 
of hardening of the categories; perhaps the 
time has come to explore the history and logic 
of expatriation from a wholly dispassionate 
standpoint. This does not imply that I have no 
opinions on the validity or wisdom of the ex- 
patriation statutes, but rather that they will be, 
to the best of my ability, stated as such rather ~ 
than guised as “historic truths.” The historian, 
unlike the brief-writer, can never proceed on 
the assumption that history unfolds backwards 
in neat legal categories; his task, whatever his 
opinions on the merits of contemporary poli- 
cies, is to analyze the past on its own terms. I 
have elsewhere chronicled the problems of loss 
of citizenship,‘ and will confine myself here to a 
summary of historical developments which pro- 
vide the background for current chaos. 


I 


There is an ancient Talmudic caveat that 
the existence of a question does not necessarily 
require the existence of an answer. Yet when 
the Supreme Court comes to grips with the _ 
constitutionality of a statute written in 1940 or 
1952, it commonly assumes that there is an 
answer concealed in the corpus of American 
constitutional history, that there is a ‘logic of 
constitutionality” which makes it possible for 
events in 1963 to be squared with the inten- 
tions of 1787. Theré is, in short, an assumption 
of equivalence which serves as the rationale of 
judicial review, and this juridical fiction in turn 
activates the brief-writers in their desperate 
quest for History, or Anti-History. It would 
hardly do for the Supreme Court, asked how 
the Framers would feel about expatriation, 
property rights in space, or the obligation of 
commitments to the United Nations, to pass— 


4 Roche, “Loss of American Nationality: The 
Years of Confusion,” Western Pol. Q$ Vol. 4 
(1951), p. 268; “Loss of American Nationality: 
The Development of Statutory Expatriation,”’ 
U. of Pa. L.R., Vol. 99 (1950), p. 25; and the 
studies of denaturalization cited supra note 3. 
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though it might be the course recommended by 
sophisticated intelligence. Instead, an elabo- 
rate gestalt is promulgated with the key ques- 
tion: how would the Framers have reacted to 
the issues of 1963 if they had been given the 
opportunity? In practice, the views of the 
Framers thus construed often bear a striking 
resemblance to those of the justices writing the 
opinions. 
The apparent outcome of this role-playing is, 
I suspect, that Justice Black knows a good deal 
more about what James Madison had in mind 
when he introduced the First Amendment into 
the House of Representatives than James 
Madison did at the time. And all legal practi- 
tioners are surely aware of the esoteric divina- 
tion that frequently goes into the construction 
of statutes—a technique which, by the way, 
achieved something of a high point in the recent 
~Cort case when the Supreme Court gave the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952 a liberal construction.’ What 
must be emphasized is that the history of ex- 
patriation in the United States does not fall 
into anybody’s post hoc categories. On this sub- 
ject our ancestors were neither “liberal” nor 
“conservative” by contemporary standards; 
confronted by issues of citizenship, they dealt 
with them extemporaneously in terms of their 
value systems. In fact, before the Civil War 
there was a conspiracy among the political 
leadership to avoid a clear definition of United 
States citizenship. This was not perversity, but 
was founded on a recognition that the status of 
the Negro, notably of the free Negro, was a 
great source of conflict between North and 
“South and, in the interests of political har- 
mony, had best be left ‘‘unclarified.’’6 
If citizenship itself was juridically obscure, 
what can one expect with respect to loss of citi- 
zenship? The United States was a nation of 
immigrants and it is in this context that one 
must understand the significance of the ‘‘nat- 
ural right of expatriation”: it was American 
policy to deny the doctrine of indefeasible 
allegiance in the international forum. When our 
spokesmen talked cf the right of expatriation, 
they were not concerned with loss of American 
citizenship; they were combating in specific 
situations—e.g., the British impressment of 
British-born, naturalized Americans from our 
ships’—the traditional doctrine that a citizen 


5 Rusk v. Cort, 369 U. S. 367 (1962). 

8 See Roche, The Early Development of United 
States Citizenship (1949). 
f See Anthony Steel, “Impressment in the 
Monroe-Pinckney Negotiation, 1806-1807,” 
Amer. Hist. Rev., Vol. 57 (1952), p. 352 and 


could not shift his allegiance without the con- 
sent of his sovereign. Yet ironically in the 
municipal forum the United States, like the 
British, endorsed the doctrine of indefeasible 
allegiance. In other words, we claimed the right 
to naturalize immigrants but denied Americans 
the right to give up their American nation- 
ality—a classic nationalist posture.® 

In Shanks v. Dupont (18380), the Supreme 
Court gave its conclusions on the subject; said 
Justice Story, “The general doctrine [governing 
American law] is that no persons can by any act 
of their own, without the consent of the govern- 
ment, put off their allegiance and become 
aliens.”® And Chancellor James Kent in his 
Commentaries concluded a discussion of ex- 
patriation by stating :° 


From this historical review . . . the better opinion 
would seem to be that a citizen cannot renounce 
his allegiance to the United States without per- 
mission of the government, to be declared by law; 
and that, as there is no existing legislative regula- 
tion on the case, the [perpetual allegiance] rule of 
the English common law remains unaltered. 


Only Congress (or the state legislatures?) could 
validate expatriation for Americans, but after 
several abortive efforts, the last of which was in 
1818, the legislature dropped the topic. Living 
as we do in the shadow of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it is difficult for us to appreciate 
the disruptive force of states’-rights in the ante- 
bellum period. A legislative examination of the 
problem of citizenship, and its loss, automati- 
cally opened up into a bitter debate on the na- 
ture of sovereignty. Thus those who argued 


“Anthony Merry and the Anglo-American Dis- 
pute about Impressment,’’ Cambridge Hist. J., 
Vol. 9 (1948), p. 331. 

8 Steel, Amer. Hist. Rev., Vol. 57 at p. 357 note 
20; Tsiang, The Question of Hxpatriation in Amer- 
ica Prior to 1907 (1942); Morrow, ‘‘Early Amer- 
ican Attitudes towards the Doctrine of Expatri- 
ation,” Amer. Jour. Int. Law, Vol. 26 (1932), p. 
552. 

3 3 Peters 242, 246 (1830). As his correspond- 
ence reveals, John Marshall was a supporter of 
indefeasible allegiance: “it is a question upon 
which I never entertained a scintilla of doubt; 
and have never yet heard an argument which 
ought to excite a doubt in any sound and reflect- 
ing mind.” Marshall to Pickering, April 11, 1814, 
cited by Beveridge, Life of Marshall (1916~19), 
Vol. 4, p. 54. 

10 Kent, Commentaries (1827), Vol. 2, pp. 49-50. 

u See Roche, “Loss of American Nationality: 
The Years of Confusion,” op. cit., supra note 4 at 
pp. 274-277. 
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that citizenship in the nation was derived from 
state citizenship would insist that provision for 
expatriation also lay within state jurisdiction; 
the Abolitionists, who were urging the primacy 
of national citizenship,” assigned the expatria- 
tion authority to Congress; and those inter- 
ested in peace and quiet simply kept the di- 
lemma, off the floor. This may seem quaintly 
abstract, but it should be recalled that the 
heart of the Dred Scott decision, which touched 
off a furor North and South, was the theoretical 
question of Scott’s citizenship in Missouri, t.e., 
his standing to bring action for trespass in the 
federal forum under the diversity clause of 
Article III of the Constitution. 

According to the standard mythology,“ the 
right of expatriation for Americans was finally 
established in 1868 when Congress passed an 
“expatriation act.” True, this statute began 
strongly enough by asserting that: 


Whereas the right of expatriation is a natural and 
inherent right of all people, indispensable to the 
enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. ... 


But a persistent reader, who continued beyond 
this rhetorical flourish, could get a different 
sense of legislative intent (one consonant with 
the title of the bill, an “Act concerning the 
Rights of American Citizens in Foreign 
States”); it stated :6 


and whereas in the recognition of this principle - 


this Government has freely received emigrants 
from all nations, and invested them with the 
rights of citizenship; and whereas it is claimed 
that such American citizens, with their descend- 
ants, are subjects of foreign states, owing alle- 
giance to the governments thereof; and whereas it 
is necessary to the maintenance of public peace 
that this claim of foreign allegiance should be 
promptly and finally disavowed: Therefore any 
declaration, instruction, opinion, order or decision, 
of any officers of this Government which denies, 
restricts, impairs, or questions the right of ex- 


% See tenBroek, Anti-Slavery Origins of the 
Fourteenth Amendment (1951). 

13 Scott v. San [d] ford, 19 Howard 393 (1857). 

14 Ag incorporated, for example, in Justice 
McKenna’s opinion of the Court in MacKenzie 
v. Hare, 239 U.S. 299 (1915), or Justice Jackson’s 
in Mandoli v. Acheson, 344 U.S. 135 (1952). 

15 Stat. 223 (1868). It is perhaps worth recalling 
that preambles have no legal force, Jacobson v. 
Mass., 197 U.S. 11 (19085). 

316 Tbid.; see Roche, op. cit., supra note 11 at pp. 
282-285 for a discussion of the legislative history 
of this enactment. 


patriation is hereby declared inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of this Government, 
and therefore null and void. 


In other words, the ‘“‘expatriation act” of 1868 
was merely another affirmation of the rights of 
foreign nationals to expatriate, i.e., to become 
naturalized American citizens, and an an- 
nouncement to the world at large that the 
United States considered these adopted citi- 
zens fully within its protection. 

Naturally there was a certain amount of 
feed-back from this luminous pronouncement; 
for the rest of the nineteenth century, the 
President, the Secretary of State, and the 
courts engaged in desultory excursions on 
whether Congress had intended the right of 
expatriation to extend to Americans." The 
preponderant opinion was that Congress had 
so intended, but nobody got particularly - 
wrought up on the subject because of its mar- 
ginal character.1® Many problems arose in con- 
nection with the marriage of American women 
to aliens, and here an ingenious improvisation, 
too illogically delightful to pass over, was em- 
ployed to dispose of the question: the citizen- 
ship of an American woman married to an alien 
went into a specially designed limbo. Thus 
while living abroad her American citizenship 
was “in abeyance” or “inactive” for the dura- 
tion of her foreign residence and coverture, but 
she could regain it by “returning to and dwell- 
ing in the country of her maiden allegiance.”!9 
This was a neat half-way station between two 
contending and inconvenient legal traditions: 
the first asserting the rule of perpetual alle- 
giance, and the second maintaining the primacy 
of the husband’s status. 

In 1906 and 1907, Congress finally took 
official notice of the legal problems created by 
non-statutory denaturalization and expatria- 
tion and passed two statutes which for the first 
time systematized immigration and nationality 
procedures. The Expatriation Act of 1907, 
which alone concerns us here, essentially gave 
statutory validity to the administrative law of 
expatriation which had been developed in the 
years preceding.2° An American who became a 
naturalized citizen of a foreign state, or who 
took an oath of allegiance to another sovereign; 


17 See ibid. at pp. 286-294 for an analysis of 
the interpretations of the 1868 statute. 

18 Jbid. There was no authoritative judicial de- 
termination. ° 

18 Ibid. at p. 289. 

20 34 Stat. 1228 (1907). The companion legisla-_ 
tion dealt with naturalization, 34 Stat. 596° 
(1906). i 
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a naturalized American who returned to his 
native land or took up permanent residence in 
another foreign state; an American woman 
who married an alien; were all held to have 
voluntarily given up their American citizen- 
ship. This is an oversimplification*—naturali- 
zation abroad, for example, established an irre- 
buttable presumption of expatriation, whereas 
foreign residence by a naturalized citizen 
created a rebuttable presumption (and the citi- 
zenship of women was put into the limbo de- 
scribed earlier). But the important point for 
our purposes is that Congress adopted the basic 
syllogism that has underpinned expatriation 
legislation ever since: (1) expatriation must be 
“voluntary”; and (2) the United States can 
establish the outward and visible standards of 
such volition and force an individual to accept 
the consequences of the freely willed decision 
“thereby imputed to him. 

At the same time, it should be carefully noted 
that the expatriation categories of the 1907 
statute were all related to a putative transfer of 
allegiance. They established criteria, that is, for 
determining when an American had taken up a 
new nationality (or reverted to his original 
status); the proviso on women had, indeed, a 
quaintly arrogant ring: “any American woman 
who marries a foreigner shall take the national- 
ity of her husband.” In other words, the 1907 
enactment was not designed to penalize Ameri- 
cans for their sins; it may have had that impact 
in marginal cases, but its main purpose was to 
regularize the arrangements by which the 
United States took notice that an American 
national had sua sponte abandoned his citizen- 
ship for another. The Supreme Court viewed 
the matter in this light: after stipulating that 
‘it may be conceded that a change of citizen- 
ship cannot be arbitrarily imposed, that is, im- 
posed without the concurrence of the citizen,” 
the Court held the statute to be part of the 
“inherent power of sovereignty”: 


As a government, the United States is invested 
with all the attributes of sovereignty. As it has 
the character of naticnality it has the powers of 
nationality, especially those which concern its re- 
lations and intercourse: with other countries.” 


We can stop our summary of this aspect of 
expatriation here. We have a firm category: 
those who have by their actions indicated that 
they have voluntarily abandoned American 


21 For detail see Roche, “The Loss of American 

t Nationality: The Development of Statutory Ex- 
patriation,” op. cit., supra note 4. 

22 MacKenzie v. Hare, 239 U.S. 299, 311 (1915). 


nationality in favor of citizenship in, or at least 
allegiance to, a foreign sovereign. In 1940 this 
category was expanded to include one who took 
service in a foreign army if “he has or acquires 
the nationality of such foreign state,” one who 
accepted or performed ‘‘the duties of, any 
office, post, or employment under the govern- 
ment of a foreign state or political subdivision 
thereof for which only nationals of such state 
are eligible,” and one who voted in a political 
election in a foreign state. The 1952 statute 
retained these provisions with slight modifica- 
tions.” 


II 


With this background, we can now turn to 
another set of criteria for expatriation, those 
involved in Trop v. Dulles and in the 1963 
cases. Beginning in 1940 the Congress added 
several new provisions to the section setting 
forth the standards of voluntary expatriation, 
and they were qualitatively distinct from those 
described above. They were not recognitions 
of a transfer of allegiance except in the most 
abstract ideological sense; they were punish- 
ments for sins against the sovereign. An Ameri- 
can was held to have expatriated himself by 
committing treason;® by deserting from the 
armed forces in wartime; by leaving the 
country or remaining outside of the country to 
avoid military service (1944 amendment); 
and by attempting, conspiring, etc. to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the United 
States government by force or violence (1954 
amendment).29 Conviction for treason, deser- 
tion or sedition thus carried with it automatic 
denationalization; the proviso on draft-dodg- 
ing, involved in the Cort and Mendoza-Mar- 


23 54 Stat. 1169 (1940). There was also a special 
provision for renunciation of American national- 
ity, designed for use by dual nationals living 
abroad, 

2 66 Stat. 163 (1952). There were some addi- 
tions and changes. Service in the armed forces of a 
foreign state was held to expatriate without re- 
gard to the stipulation of the 1940 act quoted in 
the text. Accepting service for a foreign govern- 
ment cost one his nationality if (a) he had or ac- 
quired the nationality of such state, or (b) if he 
were required to declare allegiance to such foreign 
power as a prerequisite for employment. Sec. 349, 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 8 
U.S.C. 1481. 

25 356 U.S. 86 (1958). 

36 54 Stat. 1169 (1940). 

27 Ibid, 

28 58 Stat. 746 (1944). 

29 68 Stat. 1146 (1954). 
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tinez cases, was not triggered in this fashion: it 
was not feasible to convict absentees in crimi- 
nal actions. Indeed, only when an individual, 
like Mendoza-Martinez, returned to the United 
States and was apprehended for draft evasion 
could a trial take place. In Cort’s instance, for 
example, an indictment had been turned in 
against him in federal court and a warrant was 
out for his arrest for draft dodging, but until he 
returned to the jurisdiction no further action 
was possible. The decision that an individual 
had departed from, or remained outside of the 
United States to avoid military service was 
thus left in the hands of the administrative 
authorities: the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, which could exclude an individual 
from the United States on the ground that he 
had expatriated himself by evading military 
service, and the Department of State, which 
could withdraw an individual’s passport and 
inform him of his loss of nationality under this 
clause. It was not an easy provision to adminis- 
ter, but Congress in 1952 stepped in with a 
helpful presumption: ‘failure to comply with 
any provision of any compulsory service laws 
... shall [in the instance of an American 
abroad] raise the presumption that the depar- 
ture from or absence from the United States 
was for the purpose of evading or avoiding 
training. .. . 30 

I have so far taken for granted the very issue 
which was sub judice in Trop v. Dulles, Rusk v. 
Cort, and Kennedy v. Mendoza-Martinez (and 
was evaded on technical grounds in Perez v. 
Brownell), namely, that deprivation of na- 
tionality under these rubrics was in fact a 
punishment, a criminal sanction, rather than a 
mere recognition of transfer of allegiance, an 
official imprimatur on a private, voluntary act 
of expatriation. The Solicitor General labored 
mightily% in Cort and Mendoza-Martinez to 
demonstrate that “punishment” was not in- 
volved, but this was obviously an effort to dis- 
tinguish the current cases from Trop, where the 
Court had invalidated the desertion provision, 
and to fit them into the mold of Perez, where 
the Court sustained the voting-in-a-foreign- 
election category. The historian, fortunately, is 
not bound by the deductive requirements of 


30 Sec. 349 (a) (10), Act of 1952. 

3t 356 U.S. 86 (1958). 

32 83 S. Ct. 554 (1963). 

3 356 U.S. 44 (1958). 

% Kennedy v. Mendoza-Martinez, 83 8. Ct. 
554 (1963), Brief for Appellant, pp. 53-64. The 
Solicitor general did not reargue this issue in his 
brief in the Cort case. 


pleading, and can confidently call a spade a 
spade. 

Had it not been for the eccentricities of prece- 
dent, one and all would surely have admitted 
what is patent on the face of the legislation: 
that it is essentially penal in character. Indeed, 
both historically and contemporaneously dena- 
tionalization has been widely employed as a 
punishment for “bad” behavior.* At this mo- 
ment one may be deprived of his Nicaraguan 
citizenship for “expounding political doctrine 
running counter to the ideal of the Fatherland, 
affecting its national sovereignty or tending to 
destroy the republican system of govern- 
ment.” In Albania and Yugoslavia it is suffi- 
cient to refuse “to do one’s duty” ;37 in Brazil, 
to engage in activities “against the public 
interest” ;38 and in a number of states one is 
thus penalized for indications of disloyalty, dis- 
affection, or a mentality contrary to the na- 
tional spirit. 

The United States, happily isolated and iso- 
lationist, had no statutes of this kind on its 
books in the nineteenth century. Having no ex- 
ternal politics of any consequence, no peace- 
time conscription, and little competitive na- 
tionalism, we had no need for such sanctions. 
But one early effort in this direction suggests 
that it was the lack of motivation rather than 
virtuous principles which prevented denation- 
alization from being used punitively: the pro- 
posed and never-ratified Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. Introduced in 1810, this measure pro- 
vided that:39 agg” 


If any citizen of the United States shall accept 
claim, receive or retain any title of nobility, or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept or retain any present, pension, office or 
emolument, of any kind whatsoever, from any 
Emperor, King, Prince, or foreign power, such 
person shall cease to be a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be incapable of holding any 
office of trust or profit under them or either of 
them. 


As originally introduced, the amendment also 
penalized intermarriage with a person of royal 


3 See summary of various provisions for de- 
nationalization in U.N. General Assembly Doc. 
No. A/CN.4/66, 6 April 1953, Section 9. 

3 Ibid. . 

37 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. See also Laws Concerning Nationality, 
U.N. Doc. No. ST/LEG/SER. B/4 (1954). 

3° Ames, “Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution,” Annual Report of the American His- > 
torical Assoc. 1896, Vol. 2 (1896), pp. 186-187. 
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blood!!! (It may seem strange that this was cast 
in the form of a constitutional amendment, but 
the dominant Jeffersonian view held that citi- 
zenship was within the jurisdiction of the 
states—a statute would thus have been a 
federal usurpation of states’-rights.) The pro- 
posal received the necessary two-thirds vote in 
the House of -Representatives without debate, 
and with only slight changes in the Senate, and 
fell but one state short of the three-quarters 
necessary for adoption.™ 

In 1864 Congress did pass a measure—the 
Wade-Davis bill—which inter alia provided 
(814) that “every person who shall hereafter 
hold or exercise any office, civil or military, 
except offices merely ministerial, and military 
offices below the rank of colonel, in the rebel 
service, ...is hereby declared not to be a citi- 
zen of the United States.’ Lincoln pocket- 

“vetoed the enactment, but it still seems to spoil 
Justice Black’s case that the Fourteenth 
Amendment made citizenship an “absolute”, 
ie., that the authors of the Amendment would 
never have dreamed of employing denationali- 
zation as a penalty. It also supplies evidence 
that Civil War legislators were aware of the dis- 
tinction between “citizenship” and “rights of 
citizenship’’—the issue to which we now turn 
our attention. 

The statutory ancestor of the punitive pro- 
visions of the Nationality Act of 1940 was not 
this obscure enterprise, but a Civil War meas- 
ure aimed at draft-dodgers and deserters. In 
1865, an amendment was added to the Enroll- 
ment Act which stipulated that draft-dodgers 

_and deserters who did not return to military 
service within sixty days of the passage of the 
act were “deemed and taken to have volun- 
tarily relinquished and forfeited their rights of 
citizenship.’ There has been a great deal of 
argument in recent years over whether this 
statute deprived deserters of their citizenship 
or merely of their civil rights (right to vote, 
hold office, ete.). No one can read the minds 


4011 Annals of Congress 549 (1810). 

a Ames, op. cit., supra note 39, at p. 187. 

2 See Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (1899), Vol. 6, p. 223. 

43 13 Stat. 490 (1865). 

“ As already noted, the distinction between 
citizenship and rights of citizenship was not lost 
on Civil War legislators. In 1865 Congressman 
Ashley of Ohio introduced a measure to deprive 
high Cénfederate officials of their citizenship, 
Cong. Globe, 38th Cong., 2d sess., p. 280. This was 

[ immediately forestalled when Congressman Eliot 
' of Massachusetts noted that “A person cannot 


of the dead with certainty, but in the context of 
the measure it seems that when Congress said 
“Tights of citizenship”, it meant precisely that; 
the Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, who guided the bill through that 
chamber, presented this section as a dis- 
franchisement.® But even if, improbably, Con- 
gress meant to deprive deserters of their na- 
tionality, there is no escaping the conclusion 
that this was a punitive sanction. It was so 
treated after the close of World War J when 
President Calvin Coolidge, on March 5, 1924, 
issued a “Proclamation of Amnesty” in which 
he granted “amnesty and pardon to all persons 
who have heretofore [been convicted of deser- 
tion in wartime] to the extent that there shall 
be... fully remitted as to such persons any 
relinquishment or forefeiture of their rights of 
citizenship.’’46 

In 1940 the desertion proviso served as a 
model for the section of the Nationality Act 
which “expatriated” (to convert an intransi- 
tive verb into the active mood) traitors, and 
later those who left or stayed out of the United 
States to evade military service, and later still 
those convicted under the Smith Act. The 
“rights of citizenship” employed in the old law 
were quietly converted to “citizenship”; when 
queried on this change during the Hearings on 
the 1940 Act, State Department Counselor 
Richard Flournoy stated that the Department 
had always construed the Act of 1865 as de- 
priving Americans of their nationality, and 
that seemed to settle the question.” 

Thus in the present nationality code we find, 
in addition to the category examined earlier 
which provided for the loss of American citizen- 
ship for those who concretely evidenced a shift 
of allegiance to a foreign sovereign, a second 
category based on the proposition that “Bad 
Americans” should be deprived of their 
nationality. The first category had a rational 


commit treason if he is not a citizen.” Ibid. at p. 
299. 

4 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2d sess., p. 643 
(Schenck of Ohio). 

46 43 Stat. 1940 (1924). For whatever it may be 
worth, Coolidge referred to those in this category 
as “fellow citizens.” See generally Gathings, 
“Loss of Citizenship and Civil Rights for Con- 
viction of Crime,” this Revirw, Vol. 43 (1949), 
p. 1228. 

472 Hearings before Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization on H.R. 6127, 76 Cong., Ist 
sess., Vol. 2, p. 38 (1940). But see In the Matter 
of P- , 1 I. & N. Dec. 127, 132 (Board of 
Immigration Appeals, 1941). 
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foundation in international law; the second 
operates purely in the municipal forum to 
create stateless persons—it provides a mode of 
punishment superadded on to those provided 
by the criminal law for certain heinous offenses 
against sovereignty. Admittedly one can con- 
jure up abstract arguments that a traitor has 
opted for another allegiance, but in the context 
of nationality law this is essentially absurd: he is 
merely a technically stateless inmate of a 
federal penitentiary. Again one can claim that 
Communists convicted under the Smith Act 
have indicated by their own free will their 
superior loyalty to the Soviet Union, but then 
what does one do with convicted Trotskyites 
who can at best be described as would-be na- 
tionals of a nonexistent foreign power? And 
most deserters from the armed forces, far from 
demonstrating a superior loyalty to the enemy, 
are simply interested in a quiet life away from 
gunfire and the rigors of military existence. Per- 
haps, as in the case of Mendoza-Martinez,*® 
special provisions could be formulated to deal 
with the problems created by dual nationals 
who evade military service by moving to the 
state of their alternative citizenship, but gener- 
ally speaking—as in Cort’s instance—draft- 
evaders have violated the national service laws, 
without any concomitant indication of alle- 
giance to another sovereign. Let us now examine 
the constitutional problems that these two 
major categories have created over the last 
decade. 

When the Supreme Court was confronted 
with the constitutionality of these two expa- 
triation categories, it had singularly few guide- 
lines.to follow. History provided no answer— 
or, perhaps, too many, conflicting answers. 
The founders of the nation were no help be- 
cause they were preoccupied with a different 
question: was admission to the community a 
state or a national prerogative? The burden of 
evidence indicates to me that national citizen- 
ship was originally viewed as derivative from 
state citizenship, and all early discussions of 
loss of nationality came to grief on the reef of 
states’-rights.*° The Fourteenth Amendment 
settled this issue, and presumably thereby 
vested any jurisdiction over expatriation in the 
national government, but still there was no 
authoritative doctrine on the reach of the expa- 
triation power. The states in the revolutionary 
period had deprived Tories of their state citi- 
zenship (and everything else in their posses- 


48 Who was by birth a dual national of the 
United States (jure soli) and Mexico (jure san- 
guinis). 

48 Roche, op. cii., supra note 6. 
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sion)®*—and the working definition of “Tory” 


was often pretty loose—but aside from the ° 


abortive “Thirteenth Amendment” of 1810 and 
the Wade-Davis bill there were no later exam- 
ples of efforts to employ expatriation in a puni- 
tive fashion. The 1865 desertion statute left a 
shambles of conflicting interpretations in its 
wake. In short, to reiterate, there was no 
“theory” of expatriation because the problem 
simply was not important enough to warrant 
serious jurisprudential effort. 

In the twentieth century, after the passage of 
the 1907 statute, the federal courts had been 
confronted with a number of problems, but all 
of these arose from litigation in the first cate- 
gory, t.e., they were concerned with issues of 
transfer of allegiance. The provisions of the 
1907 law on loss by marriage to an alien hus- 
band, for example, were, as already noted, sus- 


. . e . . mad 
tained as a legitimate exercise of congressional 


authority over international relations.»! In Per- 
kins v. Elg, the leading modern case, the 
Supreme Court overruled the administrative 
authorities by holding that the American-born 
child, of naturalized American parents who 
subsequently reverted to their former national- 
ity and took her with them to Sweden, had not 
lost her citizenship. In the course of the opin- 
jon, Chief Justice Hughes provided the widely 
cited rationale :* 


Expatriation is the voluntary renunciation or 
abandonment of nationality and allegiance. It 
has no application to the removal from this 
country of a native citizen during minority. In 
such a case the voluntary action which is the 
essence of the right is lacking. 


Hughes, however, did not invoke constitu- 
tional grounds; indeed, he was careful to state 
the basis of the decision narrowly :*# 


As at birth she became a citizen of the United 
States, that citizenship must be deemed to con- 
tinue unless she has been deprived of it through 
the operation of a treaty or congressional enact- 
ment or by her voluntary action in conformity 
with applicable legal principles. 


This still left the judiciary with no constitu- 
tional bearings on loss of nationality imposed 
by law or by treaty—and it might be added 


50 See Van Tyne, The Loyalists in the American 
Revolution (1929); Hurst, “Treason in the United 
States,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 58 (1945), pp. 
226, 268-272. 

51 MacKenzie v. Hare, 239 U.S. 299 (1915). 

8 307 U.S. 325 (1939). 

8 Ibid. at 334. 

5 Ibid. at 329. 
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that a number of treaties dating from the Ban- 
croft Treaty of 1868 with the North German 
Confederation® did, in effect, impose loss of 


ý American citizenship upon naturalized citizens 


who returned to North Germany or other for- 
mer sovereignties for two years or more. 

Thus the Supreme Court, when it turned to 
the problem of loss of nationality by desertion, 
voting in foreign political elections, or leaving 
the nation to evade military service, was really 
writing on a blank constitutional slate. All 
previous decisions tended to support the 
proposition that the United States could ‘“ex- 
patriate” its nationals as an inherent coefficient 
of sovereignty, but in no previous holding had 
a punitive proviso (in the sense described 
above) been under litigation. History was use- 
less, and the existing body of patchwork ad- 
ministrative and judicial improvisations pro- 
vided no baseline, no logical line of develop- 
ment. (Indeed, it was not unknown for the 
Department of State to take one position, and 
the Department of Labor—which then had 
jurisdiction over the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service—to take the opposite).* There 
was a loose tradition that expatriation had to 
be “voluntary,” but this word had been given a 
peculiar, disembodied gloss: an individual did 
not have the option of deciding whether he 
wanted to lose his citizenship; one merely had 
the freedom to decide whether or not to under- 
take a commitment which carried with it dena- 
tionalization, e.g., marriage to an alien hus- 
band. Consequently voluntary marriage could, 
and did, lead to involuntary expatriation, t.e., 
to a loss of citizenship which was in subjective 


}. terms unwanted. Curiously this technique had 


been anticipated by Representative Lowndes of 
South Carolina in 1818; opposing a bill to 
enounce the “right of expatriation,’’ Lowndes 
told the House, “If you pass this bill, you have 
only one step further to go, and say that such 
acts shall be considered as presumption of in- 
tention of the citizen to expatriate, and thus 
take from him the privileges of a citizen.’’®? 
Elsewhere I have examined in greater detail 
the chaos which has emerged from recent Court 
encounters with problems of expatriation.® 
Suffice it here to say that it is perhaps too easy 


55 15 Stat. 615 (1868). See Roche, op. cit., supra 
note 11 at pp. 285-286. 

86 Such dissension was part of the background 
of the Elg case, see Roche, op. cit., supra note 21 
at pp. 30-31. 

57 15 Annals of Congress 1050 (1818). 

58 See Roche,” The Expatriation Cases: Breathes 
There the Man with Soul So Dead...?,” in 
Kurland, ed., 1963 Supreme Court Review (1963). 


to be critical of the Supreme Court’s handling 
of expatriation issues; as Justice Jackson, with 
his usual insight, remarked, “it would be unre- 
warding to point out conflict in precept and 
confusion in practice on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, where ideas of nationality and expatriation 
were in ferment during the whole Nineteenth 
Century.’’®? Practice simply outran theory and 
because the whole problem of loss of nationality 
was so trivial, so marginal to the main concerns 
of public policy, a legal tradition developed on 
the basis of pragmatic accretion. A special 
problem was met by an ad hoc remedy, and the 
ad hoc remedies, in aggregate, constituted the 
law on the subject. Nobody worried about the 
constitutionality of the Bancroft Treaties, any 
more than the congressmen who passed the 
Wade-Davis Bill tossed in their beds wondering 
what constitutional power to hang Section 14 
on. If there had to be a constitutional justifica- 
tion, the Attorney General could doubtless 
conjure one up, or find a professor of constitu- 
tional law to do the job for him. 

However, in the past half-century national- 
ity matters have moved from the littoral to the 
center of public policy. There has been continu- 
ing dispute over immigration issues, a tighten- 
ing up of standards for naturalization, and 
finally in the last twenty-five years two major 
campaigns for codification and rationalization 
of nationality practices—the first resulting in 
the Nationality Act of 1940 and the second in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
In the specific context of this paper, a mass of 
earlier statutes and administrative regulations 
were codified into the section regulating loss of 
nationality, Section 401, of the Nationality Act 
of 1940. And a few new provisions were added, 
with no furor, that were allegedly patterned on 
existing provisos. Let us take, for example, the 
desertion case: here the old Civil War statute 
was assimilated, but where the 1865 enactment 
deprived deserters (and draft-evaders: in the 
Civil War, an individual was automatically in 
the service as of the date he was ordered to 
enroll) of their “rights of citizenship,” the 1940 
revision forfeited “citizenship.” Then, on the 
model of the desertion provision, a similar provi- 
sion denationalized traitors, and was extended 
in 1954 to include those convicted under the 
Smith Act. Had someone proposed that Amer- 
icans convicted of gambling or traffic violations 
be denationalized, there would undoubtedly 
have been a heated controversy, but no con- 
gressman could get very interested in the prob- 
lems of traitors, deserters, draft-dodgers, or se~ 
dition-mongers. These provisions had to be con- 
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stitutional; the precedent, after all, was an act 
of 1865. Moreover, it was not really a punish- 
ment; like denaturalization,® deportation, or 
(later) depriving those deported on security 
grounds of their Social Security benefits, it 
was merely a civil action which small-minded 
litigants persisted in branding as punitive. 
The federal courts had the perplexing burden 
of making constitutional sense out of this cor- 
pus of improvisation. And it was not a simple 
task. To borrow a classic instance from the area 
of naturalization law, when the Supreme Court 
was confronted with the problem of res judicata 
involved in a denaturalization suit under the 
1906 statute, it sustained the reopening of an 
earlier naturalization judgment on the ground 
that before 1906 naturalization had been an 
ex parte matter which though “conducted in a 
court of record... [was] not in any sense an 
adversary proceeding... [but] was closely 
analogous to a public grant of land. ... 78 Or, 
to put the matter differently, Justice Pitney 
declared that a naturalization judgment had, 
for a century or more, not been a “‘case or con- 
troversy”’! This remarkable announcement 
raised a few judicial eyebrows, but Justice 
Brandeis explained in a later case that the 
commotion on the subject was unfounded: “If 
the proceedings were not a case or controversy 
within the meaning of Article III, Section 2,” 
he said, “this delegation of power upon the 
courts would have been invalid.”® This mas- 


$0 Luria v. U.S., 231 U.S. 9 (1913). 

6 Mahler v, Eby, 264 U.S. 32 (1924); Fong Yue 
Ting v. U.S., 149 U.S. 698 (1898). 

8 Flemming v. Nestor, 363 U.S. 603 (1960). 

83 Johannessen v. U.S., 225 U.S. 227, 236-38 
(1912). 

64 See e.g., Judge Geiger’s comment in U.S, v. 
Kamm 247 Fed. 968, 974 (E.D. Wis. 1918). 
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terly injection of circular logic put an end to 
the argument. 

When the courts came to grips with expa- 
triation legislation, they found themselves 
dealing with a mixed bag. As already elaborated 
above, they discovered two fundamentally 
different types of expatriation provisions, the 
first relating to transfers of loyalty, the second 
concerned with betrayals of allegiance. Yet the 
two were interwoven in one statute and alleged 
to be rested on the same constitutional founda- 
tion: the right of an American citizen voluntarily 
to abandon his nationality. Moreover, the Con- 
stitution and early precedents are totally use- 
less on the subject. What then is perhaps sur- 
prising is that the Court has, in its own 
fashion, so closely approximated the objectives 
of what I would take to be a rational expatria- 
tion policy, one which treats denationalization 


as a dimension of foreign relations rather than. 


of the penal code, one which minimizes the 
creation of stateless persons, one which recog- 
nizes that depriving an American of his citizen- 
ship is not a casual legal undertaking which can 
be left, without review, in the hands of virtually 
invisible administrative bodies or justified by 
the illogical whimsy of over-zealous congres- 
sional committees. 

And finally, to revert to the question raised 
at the outset, the political scientist must in- 
quire as we move into 1964 how much longer 
American public law will labor under the bur- 
den of historicism? How much longer must we 
engage in the farce of ransacking the historical 
garret of rural America for the “intentions of 
the Framers” to validate contemporary policy? 


Or to invalidate it? In short, can we not emu- - 


late the spirit of our ancestors, close the history 
books, and turn with experimental creativity to 
the tasks of constitutional democracy? 


& Tatun v. U.S., 270 U.S. 568, 577 (1926). 
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THE SELECTION OF FEDERAL POLITICAL EXECUTIVES* 


Dean E. Mann 
The Brookings Institution 


Central to the problem of obtaining intelli- 
gent and effective management and policy di- 
rection in the federal government are the 
sources and procedures used in the selection of 
federal political executives. These executives, 
occupying positions usually subject to presi- 
dential appointment and senatorial confirma- 
tion, constitute the “key group in making 
representative government work within the 
executive branch.”! Through them the Presi- 
dent directs and controls his administration, 
creates political support, and establishes lines 
of defense for his political program. Increasing 
attention has been paid to the selection process 
in recent years because of frequent reports of 
extreme difficulty in recruiting able people, in- 
ability to retain their services, and allegations 
that those who have served have proven less 
than adequate. The problem as broadly stated 
by the (Jackson) subcommittee on National 
Policy Machinery of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations is: “how to make the 
quality of appointments of private citizens to 
national services keep pace with the spiraling 
complexity and difficulty of foreign policy and 
defense problems.””? 

The information available on the back- 
grounds of men who have served as political 
executives, the duration of their terms, the 
procedures used in their selection and their 
reactions to the prospect of government 
service—in short, the information to substanti- 
ate these charges—has hitherto been highly im- 
pressionistic, based on inadequate data, out of 
date, or tinged with ideological preferences. To 
cite but a few examples, C. Wright Mills char- 
acterized the second team of the political direc- 
torate in his Power Elite on the basis of a rela- 
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tively brief period at the beginning of the Eisen- 
hower administration, alleging that they were 
the product of big businessmen fathers, Ivy 
League colleges, large corporations or big law 
firms, and country clubs, all of which made 
them “representative of the corporate rich.” In 
their landmark study of Federal Administra- 
tors,’ now 25 years old, Macmahon and Millett 
said that “appointments to assistant secre- 
taryships have been political in most connota- 
tions of that word, with little regard for 
qualifications or the needs of the posts. Few of 
the occupants of these positions have been 
conspicuous individuals.” One imaginative 
commentator asserted that the difference be- 
tween a Roosevelt New Dealer and a Truman 
Fair Dealer was about 30 pounds; the differ- 
ence between an Eisenhower and a Kennedy 
executive was about 30 years and a shift from 
“gentlemen ‘C’ boys” to Phi Beta Kappas. 
For the present study, several approaches 
were taken in obtaining information on the 
process of selecting political executives. First, 
we secured biographical information on all 
political executives who had served in the 
federal government between 1933 and 1961.8 
Using standard biographical sources and in- 
formation supplied by the federal agencies, we 
assembled profiles of these executives, including 
information on place of birth, education, occu- 
pation, residence, party affiliation, age at the 
time of appointment, and length and kind of 
previous public service. Second, using a modi- 
fied random sampling procedure we chose 108 
cases of appointments during the Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy Administrations for 
an intensive investigation to learn the pro- 
cedures followed in the recruitment and selec- 
tion of political executives. Interviews were 


4 New York, Columbia University Press, 1939, 
p. 302. 

5 William V. Shannon, “The Kennedy Ad- 
ministration: The Early Months,” The American 
Scholar, fall 1961, pp. 484-85. 

6 As defined in this study political excutives 
are limited to under secretaries and assistant 
secretaries in major departments and deputies in 
several other agencies: Bureau of the Budget, 
Veterans Administration, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, United 
States Information Agency, International Cooper- 
ation Administration and predecessors. 
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conducted with the appointees, with the 
officials chiefly responsible for their appoint- 
ment—usually the agency heads—and with any 
others who may have played a role in the 
selection process. We asked not only about 
the procedures but also the perspectives and 
values of each of the participants in the re- 
cruitment process, including the appointees 
themselves. Third, partially as a means of 
validating the information secured through the 
case studies, but also to learn more about at- 
titudes toward the recruitment process, inter- 
views were conducted with a wide range of 
actual and potential participants in the recruit- 
ment process. These included White House 
officers, party officials, members of Congress, 
interest group officials, career civil serv- 
ants, and departmental aides. We collected in- 
formation also on the roles the political execu- 
tives played in the executive branch and their 
careers after government service. Finally, we 
tried to evaluate their performance and to re- 
late these evaluations to objective factors in 
their occupational and personal backgrounds. 
This paper, however, will be devoted to the 
procedures followed in their selection and an 
analysis of their backgrounds. 


I. PATTERNS OF RECRUITMENT 
AND SELECTION 


The selection of federal political executives is 
a matter of interest to virtually every major 
participant in the political struggle, not only to 
the aspirant himself. The President is interested 
in staffing his administration with people per- 
sonally and politically loyal to him, who will at 
the same time bring competence and support 
to the programs he espouses. The Secretary 
often looks for individuals who will similarly 
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serve him, with perhaps greater emphasis on 
administration and program execution. Party 
interests tend to center on rewards for support 
or hopes for future political effort. The goals 
of senators and congressmen are varied, but 
often relate to personal interests in particular 
candidates or to policy commitments. In- 
terest group stakes in administration are al- 
most exclusively programmatic. Hach has his 
own perspective from which to view the process 
and each uses his influence as he can; but the 
contest is hardly one of equals. 

In general, the agency head is the central 
figure in the selection process, although his 
precise role varies from case to case. (See Ta- 
ble I.) In most instances he, or someone he ap- 
points, is directly involved in unearthing 
eligible candidates and examining their quali- 
fications. In fewer instances, the Secretary 
may play a more passive role, recognizing a 
legitimate claim on a particular position by a 
member of Congress, or the President, or a 
member of the President’s staff. Very fre- 
quently, the Secretary plays a vital role in 
negotiating with interested parties, both inside 
and outside the government, agreement being 
arrived at by mutual consent. At the beginning 
of an administration particularly, the President 
may fill one or more of the subordinate posi- 
tions before choosing the agency head, making 
acceptance of his action a condition under 
which the agency head accepts his position. 
Sometimes an individual opens the campaign 
in his own behalf. Included in the sample of 
108 cases covered in Table I are 17 who ac- 
tively sought appointments and thus exerted 
their own pressures on the selecting officers. 
The self-initiated- cases divided nearly equally 
among the three administrations—seven oc- 


TABLE I. PRINCIPAL PARTICIPANTS IN SELECTION OF POLITICAL EXECUTIVES* 

















Truman Eisenhower Kennedy Total 

No. WA No. % No. % No. % 

1. Secretary—Friends and associates 26 70 27 57 7 30 60 56 
2. Secretary—White House Staff 5 14 9 19 10 42 24 22 
8. Secretary—Congress 0 0 5 11 3 13 8 7 
4. Secretary—Interested Group 2 5 1 2 1 4 4 4 
5. President—White House Staff 3 8 2 4 3 13 8 7 
6. Secretary—Party Officials 1 ° 38 3 6 — — 4 4 
Total 37 100 47 99 24 102 108 100 





* The important criterion in the assignment of 


e 
these cases to one or another category was the 


individual’s influence in making the decision on an appointment rather than his being the source of 
the candidate. Clearly the source of a candidate is less significant than the pressures that develop 


for the appointment of specific candidates. 
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TABLE II. AGENCY HEADS’ SCOPE OF SEARCH FOR CANDIDATES FOR POLITICAL EXECUTIVE POSITIONS* 


2 

















f Beginning of Administration Later in Administration 
Total 
Eisenhower Kennedy Truman Eisenhower 
No. % 
No. Y No. % No. % No. % 
Personal search; usually among close friends and 
associates 7 37 4 19 21 75 10 42 42 46 
Extended search; effort to broaden range beyond 
personal acquaintances 7 37 5 24 3 11 8 33 23 25 
Reliance on others to provide candidates 5 26 12 57 4 14 6 25 27 29 
19 100 21 100 28 100 24 100 92 100 








* Each agency head was counted once in each time period unless the scope of his search changed with different selections, as it 
oceasionally did, This table does not cover the cases in line 5, Table I. 


curring in the Kennedy administration, five in 
the Truman and five in the Eisenhower. 

Scope of Search. The agency head has the 

most direct interest in the selection of his sub- 
ordinates, although his active role may be 
slight in some cases. It is useful to examine, 
therefore, the methods he uses in recruiting 
candidates for a particular position. These 
range all the way from the consideration only 
of personal friends and close associates to ex- 
tended searches among many groups and 
among individuals whom he does not know per- 
sonally. And in some instances he allows or is 
forced to permit others to control every aspect 
of the recruitment process. : 

In general there is a tendency for the re- 
cruiter to rely most heavily on personally con- 
ducted searches among his friends and associ- 
ates, although some differences were found in 
the scope of search in the three administrations 

“(Table II). The most notable departure from 
this pattern was at the beginning of the Ken- 
nedy administration when agency heads relied 
in many instances on candidates supplied by 
the “Talent Hunt,” or when the President di- 
rectly intervened to place men in whom he had 
personal confidence or to whom he was politi- 
cally in debt. Heavy reliance on personal con- 
tacts in selecting political executives in the 
Truman administration is related to a strong 
tendency to promote men already serving in 
the federal government to higher positions. 
With willing men already available within an 
agency or in another agency, extensive recruit- 
ing outside the government appeared to be un- 
necessary or futile, especially in view of the 
great resistance to government service in the 
postwar period, 

Over two-thirds of the agency heads whose 
recruiting methods were examined took pri- 
mary responsibility .for finding suitable candi- 
dates, either through personal contacts or by a 
broader search. The remainder allowed or were 


expected to accept leadership from some other 
source, although usually reserving the right to 
object and even veto individuals who were not 
acceptable to them. 

The type of search conducted did not neces- 
sarily dictate the type of candidate finally se- 
lected, although there was clearly some rela- 
tionship. The instances where the agency head 
relinquished control of the process were usually 
those in which party and interest considera- 
tions became paramount in the selection. The 
criteria for selection tended to be related to 
geographical representation, party service, or 
access to some other power-holder in the politi- 
cal system. When the agency head retained 
control, there was often—although not always— 
an emphasis on past administrative experi- 
ence, policy objectives, or substantive knowl- 
edge of operations for which an appointee 
would be responsible on the job. Furthermore, 
the agency head operated under certain re- 
straints in many departments. Where the 
clientele groups were powerful, his scope of 
search tended to be narrow and he tended to 
lose discretion in choosing among candidates. 
Where the clientele groups were more numer- 
ous, disunited, or had interests which did not 
entirely parallel agency activities, the discre- 
tion of the agency head increased. 

To a certain extent, the character of the 
agency head and his perspective on the process 
predetermined what process would be followed 
in recruiting. Those with long experience in 
electoral politics were often inclined to recog- 
nize broader needs of the political system, 
rather than strictly administrative needs with- 
in an agency. They could see wisdom in accept- 
ing candidates who wore the imprimatur of a 
particular congressman or an interested group. 

Finally, the character of the times was oc- 
easionally determinative. A crisis situation, or 
periods when the attractions of private life are 
paramount, may lead to reliance on career 
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TABLE III. CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF POLITICAL EXECUTIVES 

















Beginning of Later in 
Administration Administration Total 
Eisenhower Kennedy Truman Eisenhower 
(Number) (Number) (Number) (Number) No. % 
Expertise in a specific area of 
responsibility 7 8 3 5 23 21 
Expertise plus political factors 1 1 2 3 7 6 
General experience in the area 
of responsibility 3 4 20 12 39 836 
General experience plus political 
factors 8 9 9 3 29 27 
Service to the party 2 2 3 3 10 9 
Total 21 24 37 26 108 99 





government employees who are promoted into 
the ranks of political executives. On the other 
hand, at the beginning of an administration 
there may be a tendency to consolidate party 
gains by granting favors, including high posi- 
tion, to party members and interest group func- 
tionaries. 

Regardless of the process followed, the spe- 
cific candidate selected may sometimes be the 
result of coincidence or desperation. There is no 
assurance that an extended search for the most 
qualified man necessarily results in finding him 
or finding him available; and failure to find or 
get him may lead to the appointment of a man 
who has little more to commend him than his 
own enthusiasm. 

Criteria of Selection. For the various kinds of 
political executive posts that must be filled, 
and for the various kinds of functions which eir- 
cumstances and agency head expectations may 
require, quite varying standards must be used 
in measuring the qualifications of those being 
considered for appointment. Some recruiters 
have clear ideas of what they consider are the 
qualities necessary for successful performance 
in a job. These may relate to personal skills, 
to substantive backgrounds, or in some in- 
stances only to symbolic values. In other cases, 
the agency head has only an indefinite notion 
of “getting the best man” for the job. He looks 
for successful experience of some sort and tends 
to attribute success in any line of endeavor 
to some innate capacity to perform well in all 
positions, including those in the executive 
branch. It is not exceptional to find, moreover, 
that an agency head will begin recruiting with 
one idea in mind and will end up selecting a 
person with characteristics quite different from 
those he originally looked for. 


The case studies reveal a much greater con- 
cern for administrative skill and substantive 
experience than might be expected. (See Table 
ITI.) Membership in the administration party 
is an almost invariable requirement, but within 
that context more professional standards are 
applied. There is usually an implicit assump- 
tion that only those who have an orientation on 
policy similar to that of the President or his 


- agency heads will be seriously considered for an 


appointment. But for some recruiting officials, 
policy considerations are of less concern than 
administrative capacity, substantive acquaint- 
ance with specific problem areas, and the po- 
litical significance of an appointment. The 
self-promoters and the individuals who ap- 
peared on the lists of the Talent Hunt were al- ` 
most automatically qualified on policy grounds 
since they were usually sympathetic with the 
new administration. Obviously, however, gen- 
eral sympathy with the new administration did 
not necessarily mean conformity in policy 
views on specific issues arising in any par- . 
ticular agency. 

The classification of certain appointments as 
based on “political factors” requires some ex- 
planation since all political executive appoint- 
ments are predicated on some calculation of 
political advantage, depending on who does the 
calculating. ‘Political’ criteria were those 
related primarily to prior political party serv- 
ice or to some party advantage in the fu- 
ture. Seldom were appointments “purely” 
political, although there were instances of this. 
Usually, appointments which could be Based on 
compensation for past services could also be . 
justified in some measure.on experience and 
talents which the men brought to the job. Thus, 
about one-third of all appointments were based 
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on mixed criteria, while less than ten per cent 
were based solely on political considerations. 
y The analysis of cases further emphasizes 
“the tendency of agency heads and other re- 
cruiters to stress general experience and capac- 
ity rather than narrower criteria related to 
specific activities of an agency. Very often 
agency heads expressed this preference by say- 
ing they were looking for “the best possible 
man” or a man with “administrative experi- 
ence” or a man with all of the best personal 
virtues. This was particularly true of former 
businessmen agency heads who seldom ap- 
peared to compare the specialized private ex- 
perience of their candidates with the require- 
ments of specific jobs in the government. Gen- 
eral business ability and success were accepted 
as evidence of capacity to perform all sorts of 
\ duties in all agencies. It is significant, however, 
‘that political considerations tended to play a 
more active part in appointments based on 
general administrative ability than in those 
based on expertise. Presumably, general ad- 
ministrative ability was so common that addi- 
tional qualifying experience, that is, political 
experience, was required. 

The cases suggest that political and general 
administrative experience are given the great- 
est weight in filling the positions of under sec- 
retary and deputy. Whether the agency head 
is looking for an alter ego or for an internal ad- 
ministrator, he is generally looking for some- 
one with a broader gauge or perspective than 
he might look for as the head of one or a group 
of operating agencies. If he hires a specialist as 

_ 2 deputy, he is liable to lose the deputy to his 
specialty. Recruiting for the assistant secretary 
level appears to up-grade technical factors and 
down-grade political factors in the selection 
process. 

Recruitment at the Beginning of an Adminis- 
tration. At the beginning of an administration 
the President-elect faces a formidable array of 
tasks which must be carried out with both dis- 
patch and care. One of the most important of 
these is to fill the high-level positions with 
men who are responsible, loyal, and experi- 
enced, who will give the proper “image” to his 
administration and also give him the assistance 
he needs in policy development and manage- 
ment. The pressures of time are severe and the 
anticipations of both participants and observ- 
ers are high. With innumerable candidates 
to chooge from, he must carefully sort out the 
wheat from the straw. 

To assist in this operation, the President 

( gathers about him a corps of trusted aides and 
personal friends to give him guidance and ex- 
tend his reach’ into the many institutions of 


society with which he may be only dimly ac- 
quainted. Thus, at the beginning of his admin- 
istration President-elect Eisenhower relied on 
two of his most intimate advisers, Herbert 
Brownell, who had served as his principal 
strategist in the 1952 campaign, and General 
Lucius Clay, a lifelong military associate and 
personal friend. At a somewhat greater dis- 
tance, but nevertheless working closely with 
the President and his chief advisers, were Sher- 
man Adams, who later became the President’s 
principal assistant in the White House, and 
businessmen such as Sidney Weinberg and 
Harold Boeschenstein who had long been active 
in recruitment for government positions. In 
addition an informal group of Eisenhower sup- 
porters had hired McKinsey & Company, a 
management consulting firm, to study the exec- 
utive recruitment problem. McKinsey had 
identified 131 high policy positions which 
should be filled as quickly as possible, and also 
prepared a list of thousands of potential candi- 
dates for these positions. 

At the outset, Brownell and Clay and their 
assistants were primarily concerned with help- 
ing the President select his cabinet officers. 
President-elect Eisenhower was remarkably 
quick in making these decisions; his entire 
Cabinet was selected in less than four weeks. 
Inevitably in the process of looking for cabinet 
officers, the searchers were led to consider the 
qualifications of a great many others whom 
they eliminated for the top positions but kept 
in mind for subordinate posts. Little was done 
about appointments at the sub-cabinet level, 
however, until the chief positions were filled. 

The Eisenhower recruiters looked for individ- 
uals who had been active in the 1952 cam- 
paign and who were from the liberal wing of 
the Republican Party. But they recognized the 
necessity of weighing the competing demands 
of the Citizens for Eisenhower and the regular 
party organization. Campaign activity and po- 
litical persuasion therefore became important 
factors. At the same time they undertook an 
extensive search for men qualified for high ex- 
ecutive posts on the basis of their experience 
and competence in particular lines of endeavor. 
They made use of their numerous contacts in 
the business world, the professions, universi- 
ties, and politics to locate likely candidates.’ 


1 The people whom Laurin Henry identifies as 
being important figures in the “Commodore” 
operation after the election suggest the types and 
range of contacts which could be made from this 
central source. Presidential Transitions (Washing- 
ton, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1960), pp. 464- 
65. 
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Through business and professional associa- 
tions, through boards of directors, and an in- 
finite number of personal ties, these men could 
drop a net over a large segment of the success- 
ful men in America. It was clear that the net 
was designed to bring in successful business- 
men more than any other type. Added to these 
names were the names of candidates from po- 
litical sources—members of Congress, na- 
tional committeemen, state officials, etc.—and 
the aforementioned McKinsey lists. 

Once a cabinet officer or agency head had 
been selected, Sherman Adams reports, ‘‘Hisen- 
hower gave [him] complete responsibility for his 
department and almost never intervened in the 
selection of their assistants and other key per- 
sonnel.” Hach cabinet member could estab- 
lish his own criteria for selection, search out his 
own candidates, and present his preferred 
choice to the White House for the President’s 
approval. This degree of independence in se- 
lecting subordinates was consistent with Presi- 
dent EKisenhower’s unusual propensity for dele- 
gating authority to the point of even accept- 
ing views and actions which deviated from his 
own preferences. He was unwilling to exercise 
his prerogatives in order to blunt the criticism 
from congressional sources that they were be- 
ing short-circuited in the appointment process. 
Undoubtedly the presidential assistants in the 
Commodore Hotel pressed such considerations 
on the new agency heads; but lacking the in- 
fluential support of the President, there was 
little they could)do to enforce their views. 

The beginning of the Kennedy administra- 
tion offers an unusual opportunity for com- 
paring the characteristics of the recruitment 
process under conditions of some similarity: 
pressures of time, use of centralized machinery, 
and marked interest in the character of the ap- 
pointments by the public, members of Con- 
gress, and other parties with something at 
stake. But other factors in the situation were 
different: a president with an entirely different 
background, a party that had been out of 
power only eight years but which had to weld 
together perhaps even more disparate elements 
than those which composed the Republican 
Party in 1953. 

As soon as victory was assured, while Presi- 
dent-clect Kennedy vacationed in Palm Beach 
and in Georgetown, he and his chief advisers 
spent the major part of their time talking with 
prospective candidates and evaluating the 
qualifications of those who had been recom- 


8 First-Hand Report (New York, 1961), p. 59. 
Our findings essentially confirm this view. 


mended or who were recommending them) 
selves. The President-elect took an active role 
in the early consideration of candidates—con- 
sulting with the elders of the Democratic’ 
Party, with his chief political aides, and with 
likely candidates for cabinet positions. 

Kennedy and his advisers had two important 
criteria in mind in settling high-level presi- 
dential appointments: recognition of those who 
deserved appointments on the basis of service 
to the party; and recognition of the need to 
obtain the “best talent” to serve in these de- 
manding positions. To make these criteria 
operative in fact as well as in theory, it was 
decided to divide the recruitment task between 
two groups of Kennedy aides, with each group 
focusing primarily upon one of these two 
criteria. In the words of one member of the 
staff, one of these groups sought “deserving 
people” and “hoped they were bright enough,” 
while the other group reversed this order of 
priority. Together, these two groups became 
known popularly as the “Talent Hunt.” 

Heading up these two operations were the 
President-elect’s brother, Robert, and his 
brother-in-law, Sargent Shriver. Robert Ken- 
nedy worked mainly through the nation-wide 
network of contacts he had developed during 
the 1960 campaign, while Shriver drew upon 
his contacts in the business, professional, and 
university world. The operation under brother 
Robert was staffed by the President-elect’s 
campaign and senatorial aides: Lawrence 
O’Brien, Richard Donohue, and Ralph Dun- 
gan. The Shriver operation was primarily in 
the hands of young lawyers who had also been 
active in the campaign, such as Adam Yarmo- 
linsky and Harris Wofford. In spite of this in- 
formal division of labor, the allocation of re- 
sponsibilities was hardly distinct. In time, in 
fact, “everyone got into everyone else’s busi- 
ness,” as one staff member expressed it. 

Of particular interest were the criteria the 
recruiters tried to use in assessing the candi- 
dates’ qualifications. Persons suggesting candi- 
dates and other respondents were asked to as- 
sess the qualifications of the candidates in 
terms of “judgment,” “toughness,” ‘integ- 
rity,” “ability to work with others,” ‘“in- 
dustry,” and ‘devotion to the principles of 
the President-elect.” The evaluator was also 
asked to say whether the candidate had a wide 
or limited acquaintanceship with qualified 
people in his field of specialty or “only local 
contacts”; and to estimate whether the candi- 
date’s appointment to a high-level government 
position would enhance the administration’s 
standing “nationally,” “in his professional 
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group,” “in his state,” or “in his community.’’® 
Under pressure of time, however, the staff 
members found it increasingly difficult to get 
careful ratings on candidates on each of these 
discriminating criteria. Instead, the interviewer 
was more likely to ask a respondent, “What do 
you know about this guy?” When all of the 
evaluated material was gathered together, the 
staff member added a summary evaluation 
that included general ratings that ranged from 
“highly qualified,” “qualified,” and ‘some 
qualifications” on the competence side; and 
“good Democrat,” “politically neutral,” ‘Re- 
publican,” or “politically disqualified” on the 
political side. 

President-elect, Kennedy was relatively slow 
to announce his first appointments. His first 
selection, that of G. Mennen Williams as Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, indicated both a desire 
‘and a will to participate actively in sub-cabinet 
appointments. It also became known that the 
President had offered the post of Ambassador 
to the United Nations to Adlai Stevenson long 
before Dean Rusk and Chester Bowles were 
selected as Secretary and Under Secretary. 
These actions suggested that in cases where he 
had a direct and compelling interest Kennedy 
would be willing to make his selections inde- 
pendently of his Secretaries, and expected them 
to acquiesce in his selections. 

In some instances where the President-elect 
and his chief aides felt themselves inadequately 
grounded to form a sound judgment both 
politically and professionally in making selec- 
tions, they were willing to give a much freer 
hand to the agency head. But where the ap- 

™ pointments required a sensitive balancing, as in 
the agencies attempting to promote a biparti- 
san approach, and where the President had a 
strong commitment to particular policies or 
political values, he was unwilling to delegate 
the responsibility. It is clear, for example, that 
the President-elect and his aides took a much 
greater interest in the Department of State and 
the Department of Defense than they did in 
appointments in the Departments of Labor, 
Agriculture and Interior. 

Within a few days after the appointment of 
each agency head the Talent Hunt recruiter 
assigned to that agency met with him and re- 
viewed the list of names in the recruiter’s file. 
At this point the role of the Talent Hunter 
could follow any of several patterns but almost 


? See Adam Yarmolinsky, “The Kennedy 
( Talent Hunt,” The Reporter, June 8, 1961, pp. 
22-25. 


always along the line of diminished responsi- 
bility. In the case of two or three agencies the 
recruiter was given no further responsibility, 
the cabinet member preferring to conduct his 
search by other channels. This was particularly 
true in agencies whose heads were themselves 
acutely aware of political considerations and 
could be relied upon to make selections which 
would reflect them. In other agencies the Tal- 
ent Hunt members continued to assist by 
screening the available candidates and conduct- 
ing further searches. 

In both the Eisenhower and Kennedy pre- 
inaugural periods members of Congress were 
active in suggesting the names and promoting 
the causes of candidates, often men from their 
own states. They displayed a wide range of at- 
titudes, however, from those who aggressively 
sought out the Commodore or Talent Hunt re- 
cruiters and the newly appointed agency heads 
to those who did nothing more than transmit 
the names of men who had been suggested to 
them. Their vigor varied also with the qualifi- 
cations of the individuals in question. Repub- 
lican senators, in particular, were dissatisfied 
with the early reception that their candidates 
received at Republican headquarters, since 
few of the appointees up to the Eisenhower in- 
auguration appeared to come from the more 
conservative congressional wing of the party. 
Congressional leaders met with President-elect 
Eisenhower and received assurances that their 
recommendations would be given considera- 
tion, although he continued to reserve the right 
of final choice for himself and his agency heads. 
Democratic members of Congress voiced little 
open criticism of the procedures and appoint- 
ments in the Kennedy administration, al- 
though there was occasional private grumbling 
that clearances had been ignored or wrong 
choices made. The Kennedy recruiters were 
more conscious of congressional interests and 
sensitivities than the Republican recruiters, 
and generally observed clearance procedures 
before announcing appointments. 

In both administrations the special recruit- 
ing groups discontinued their operations after 
inauguration. Some of the participants them- 
selves received appointments and were dis- 
tracted by their new duties. Top recruitment 
responsibilities then shifted to the White 
House—to Sherman Adams and his assistant 
Charles Willis in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and to the group of aides President Ken- 
nedy brought with him from the Senate. But a 
large part of the function had already devolved 
on the departments and agencies, with the 
White House constituting an important clear- 
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ance point for anyone who recommended a 
candidate. 

Recruitment During an Administration. The 
intense concern with appointments that char- 
acterizes a new administration fades rapidly a 
few weeks after Inauguration Day. By summer 
of the first year practically all of the political 
executive positions are filled. But with the be- 
ginning of the second year of a new administra- 
tion, the problems of political executive recruit- 
ment again begin to assert themselves. Some 
appointees have committed themselves only for 
a limited period of time and therefore prepare 
for departure. A few unfortunate choices are 
nudged into early resignation. Others, finding 
new, attractive, and what may appear to be 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunities resulting from 
their new visibility, feel compelled to move on. 
Still others achieve immediate success in public 
life and are shifted into other positions in the 
national government or are encouraged to run 
for elective office. As the departures begin, the 
agency heads again must devote a fair amount 
of their valuable time to canvassing potential 
appointees. 

But by now the recruiting environment has 
changed markedly from the early days of the 
administration. The central staff operation 
that produced long lists of eligible candidates 
for the President-elect’s consideration is largely 
dismantled, although a few vestiges may re- 
main, usually located in the White House office. 
In any event, the sense of urgency and determi- 
nation to obtain the best qualified men have 
diminished. The President is heavily involved 
in the other responsibilities of his office and 
usually can concern himself only with the selec- 
tion of the highest level officers directly respon- 
sible to him. Consequently the decentralization 
of personnel decisions which is apparent at 
the beginning of an administration becomes 
even more pronounced as an administration 
ages. 

At the beginning of an administration, the 
fervor engendered by the political campaign 
creates an attitude in both political activists 
and passive supporters which is favorable to- 
ward government service. The large majority 
may not actively promote themselves for po- 
litical executive positions, but their commit- 
ment to the success of the new administration 
predisposes them to consider favorably the 
prospect of an appointment. But as time passes 
those who have not been selected—whether ap- 
proached or not, whether disappointed or not— 
turn to their private concerns and give a 
smaller share of their time and attention to 
public affairs, particularly those in Washing- 
ton. They may continue to participate in party 
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councils, contribute money, and cast their 
votes for the administration, but everyday ac- 
tivities tend to crowd out public issues which 
seem less pressing and less immediate. Fewer 
and fewer are actively seeking positions or are 
“available” when contacted. 

Many of those who supported the victorious 
presidential candidate may have had strong 
programmatic commitments and looked to the 
new administration to bring radical changes in 
existing policies. But as an administration ma- 
tures it often becomes disappointingly evident 
that radical changes either are not possible or 
can be accomplished only with persistent, 
strenuous efforts. Potential candidates now 
may make a more realistic assessment of the 
constraints of the situation, leading to disillu- 
sionment about the possibility of major changes, 
This reduces the receptivity of some potential 
recruits for the administration. 

Finally, as the second year’s congressional 
elections come and go, uncertainty over the 
future of the administration is apt to mount. 
The possibility that the President will not be 
re-elected and his appointees will have to seek 
other employment tends to reduce ardor for 
public office. The prospect of coming to Wash- 
ington for what may turn out to be only a few 
months or at the most a year or two, when ac- 
companied with heavy financial losses as a 
consequence of moving, operates to dissuade 
men from seriously considering political ex- 
ecutive service. 

These circumstances lead agency heads and 
other recruiters increasingly to seek their can- 
didates inside the government rather than in 
private activities. Having encountered diffi- 
culty in getting replacements from private life, 
they become wary of having their offers re- 
jected or their veiled approaches rebuffed. 
Moreover, with less time to devote to recruit- 
ment than they had at the beginning of the 
administration they have a stronger tendency 
to take the easier way in filling vacancies. The 
easiest solution is usually to select replacements 
from among those who are already in or closely 
associated with the government. This also 
makes sense because the agency heads by this 
are able to make more accurate evaluations of 
men already serving in the agency than of 
“unknowns” from outside. They are less de- 
pendent on the evaluation of others. With ex- 
perienced and proven executives on the scene 
there is a strong tendency to give them prefer- 
ence. 

Turnover in the highest echelons of ié major 
agencies also leads to expectations and hopes 
on the part of subordinates that they will be 
advanced to the more prestigious and influen- 
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tial positions. Those who have strong public 
commitments are often ambitious for promo- 
Zion to positions where they can have a greater 
‘impact on policy decisions, where they can 
share in the emoluments of high office, and 
where they can gain recognition for their ac- 
complishments. An expectation naturally de- 
velops among subordinate officials that success- 
ful performance will be rewarded by advance- 
ment to higher office when vacancies occur. 
Failure to be recognized or seriously considered 
for promotion has been a critical factor in the 
decisions of some executives to leave the 
government. 

The case studies reveal clearly this pattern 
of more reliance on government men in recruit- 
ment for positions during an administration. 
In a total of 62 case studies of appointments 
after the first year of an administration (includ- 
ping all of the Truman administration), 37, or 60 
per cent, of the appointees were already in po- 
sitions in the federal government. For the Tru- 
man administration the insider-outsider ratio 
was 65 to 35 per cent; for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration it was 52 to 48. 

The Truman preference for men already in 
the government partly reflects the continuity 
between his administration and the Roosevelt 
administration. Since the two administrations 
shared the same party allegiance and avowed 
generally similar policy orientations, the Tru- 
man recruiters felt no strong urgency to seek 
men outside the government who might intro- 
duce new policy viewpoints. Moreover, many 
Truman executives had had long experience in 
the government previously and were ac- 

~quainted with men in their agencies who were 

considered capable of assuming high level 
responsibilities. Younger men who had served 
their apprenticeship during the New Deal and 
World War II had strong hopes that they might 
be considered for leading political positions as 
rewards for their faithful service. Finally, the 
Truman administration was faced with wide- 
spread public antipathy toward governmental 
service and a desire by most men to return to or 
continue in essentially private pursuits. The 
years subsequent to World War II were prob- 
ably the most difficult years for recruiting men 
to public service. 

Major differences between administrations 
show up in the extent to which men with vary- 
ing kinds of backgrounds rose into the higher 
ranks of the politicel executive service during 
an admmistration. (See Table IV.) The case 
studies tend to confirm the view that the Tru- 

j man administration had a strong inclination to 
advance men with careers in the public service 
to political executive positions. Often these 


TABLE IV. SOURCE OF POLITICAL EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTEES DURING AN ADMINISTRATION 





Per Cent 
No. of 


Per Cent Per Cent 
under under 





Total Truman Eisenhower 

Promotion of political 

appointees 16 26 22 32 
Promotion of career ~ 

officials 15 24 35 8 
Transfer of political 

appointees 6 10 8 12 
Appointment of former 

federal appointees 5 8 11 4 
Other appointments 20 32 24 44 

62 100 100 100 


men had already moved into politically sensi- 
tive positions as confidential assistants or per- 
sonal aides and it was no major step to go on 
to a presidential appointment. The Eisen- 
hower administration was much more inclined 
to bring newcomers into the federal govern- 
ment, and subsequently to promote them to 
still higher political positions. 

The Truman administration was particu- 
larly notable for its tendency to rely upon men 
already in the government for its subordinate 
aides. As indicated above, only nine of the 
thirty-nine Truman appointees studied were 
not in the government or had not recently had 
experience there when appointed. Appoint- 
ments from outside appeared to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Many agencies de- 
veloped what amounted to a tradition of 
promoting individuals from subpolitical execu- 
tive positions and from career positions into 
the political ranks. In such instances the agency 
head had usually had direct personal contact 
with the appointee and was able to assess his 
qualifications for the position to be filled. 
Many times, the agency head made little effort 
to consider other possibilities since he was 
relatively satisfied with those already in the 
agency. Even with an improved climate for re- 
cruitment, Eisenhower executives tended also, 
after the first year, to recruit from within. 
Half of the Eisenhower case studies were of 
men already serving. Often the agency head 
had been responsible for appointing the indi- 
vidual to his lesser position and had observed 
closely his performance on the job. There was a 
much stronger tendency to promote political 
appointees than career officials, and it was not 
exceptional to find the promotion principle ap- 
plying even to appointments at the agency 
head level. While the failure of some to advance 
may not necessarily have indicated inadequate 
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performance, it is relatively certain that ad- 
vancement of others under these conditions did 
constitute recognition for superior perform- 
ance. 

Variations among Agencies. Both ‘the bio- 
graphical information and the case studies re- 
veal important differences among agencies in 
the sources of executives, the style of lrecruit- 
ment, and the criteria used in selection. Al- 
though the following generalizations, require 
considerable refinement and qualification, they 
highlight the variable context of political exec- 
utive recruitment. 

State and Defense: Professionals and Pro- 
fessional Amateurs. In the Departments of 
State and Defense, the emphasis on previous 
service and relevant experience is more pro- 
nounced than in other agencies. Political execu- 
tives are chosen for their expertise and sym- 
pathy with presidential programs, but previous 
governmental service—either at the political 
executive level or below—in these agencies or 
the military services is the factor that conspicu- 
ously distinguishes recruitment in these agen- 
cies from the others. The predominance of this 
kind of appointment suggests that the men who 
serve in these agencies may be characterized as 
“professional amateurs,” in that they spend a 
considerable portion of their mature lives 
within the government or, if in private life, 
operate in the environment of that policy area. 
While not professionals in the sense of being 
committed and dependent on government serv- 
ice as a career, they are nevertheless remark- 
ably well prepared to assume the duties of 
office. 

In our case studies some agency heads and 
others responsible for recruitment in the De- 
partments of State and Defense showed a mea- 
sure of deference to party in making appoint- 
ments, but the strongest opposition to party in- 
fluence, particularly by the national commit- 
tees, but also by the White House, was found 
in these two agencies. Agency officials often 
tried to suppress knowledge of a probable va- 
cancy, hoping to find a suitable candidate to 
present to the President before the national 
committee or the White House staff could pro- 
pose alternatives. White House and national 
committee officials testified that they received 
less cooperation from these two departments 
than from any other agencies in the govern- 
ment. 

The Department of State has developed a 
practice of balancing appointments between 
foreign service officers and non-career ap- 
pointees. Most frequently, foreign service 
officers are found heading the bureaus with 
responsibility for policy development and co- 
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ordination in particular regional areas, and 
also in some important administrative posi, 
tions at the secretarial level. Over one-third of} 
all political executive appointees during the 
Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy adminis- 
trations were foreign service officers, the largest 
percentage appointed during the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Treasury: The Technicians. Recruitment for 
the Department of the Treasury has been pre- 
dominantly a search for bankers and lawyers 
Who appear to have specific experiences and 
skills required for particular functions within 
the Department. The Treasury political execu- 
tives included the second highest percentage of 
businessmen (chiefly bankers) of all domestic 
agencies and was second only to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the percentage of lawyers 
serving in domestic agencies. These two occu- 
pations accounted for 78 per cent of all ap- $% 
pointments in the Treasury. Furthermore, 
Treasury had the lowest percentage of political 
executives whose primary occupation was in 
the public service. 

The appointments at the beginning of both 
the Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations 
indicate this emphasis on technical competence. 
Both Marion Folsom and Stanley Surrey were 
experts in taxation, Randolph Burgess and 
Robert Roosa had had Jong experience in debt 
management; and Andrew Overby and John 
Leddy were both intimately acquainted from 
practical experience in international finance. 

These appointments show a marked depar- 
ture from the pattern of earlier periods. Mac- 
mahon and Millett found that three-quarters of 
the Treasury appointments were accounted ‘ord 
by political considerations, and that few of 
these were prominent either before or after 
serving in the Treasury. Nor was there the 
striking emphasis on technical qualifications in 
making these earlier appointments. 

In recent administrations, Treasury recruit- 
ment has been largely conducted by the Secre- 
tary himself with the assistance of his chief 
aides who obtained useful material in evaluat- 
ing candidates. The secretaries in the Truman, 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations— 
Snyder, Humphrey, Anderson, and Dillon—all 
had extensive experience in the business, bank- 
ing and financial world and could rely on a 
wide range of contacts to provide them with a 
supply of candidates. In most instances, it ap- 
pears that the secretary went directly to indi- 
vidual acquaintances to obtain their “services. 
On occasion, a departing political executive 
was able to recommend another candidate in} 
his own special area and even assist in getting 
him to accept. . 
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Justice: Politics and the Law. By the nature 
of its function as the chief legal agency of the 
ederal government, the chief officers of the 
Department of Justice are required to be law- 
yers. It has seldom been enough, however, for 
an appointee to have only the technical qualifi- 
cation of a legal background or experience in 
the practice of law. Far more than the State 
Department, the Defense establishment, or 
the Treasury, political executives in Justice 
have had active experience in public affairs, 
often in elective office. From 1859 through 
1988, some 125 men served as assistant at- 
torneys general; nine-tenths of them had held 
some political office prior to their appoint- 
ment.!° In the Roosevelt, Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations, over 50 per cent of the 
assistant and deputy attorneys general were 
serving in the federal government at the time of 
“their appointment. Three out of four in the 
Truman administration were in that category. 
Appointments in the Truman administra- 
tion were characteristically advancements from 
lower non-career positions, often on the basis 
of merit, but it must be recognized that the 
procedures which brought the appointees into 
the department initially were usually highly 
political. Moreover, the political background of 
the attorneys general made party considera- 
tions of more than routine consequence. Partly 
as a reaction to the low state into which the 
Department had fallen as a result of scandals 
at the end of the Truman administration, Ei- 
senhower officials had a greater tendency to 
recruit outside of governmental and even out- 
side of active political circles, although political 
~considerations still ranked comparatively high. 
~~ Post Office: Politicians and Businessmen. No 
agency has experienced such sharp reversals in 
the character of the men appointed to political 
executive positions as the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Traditionally, this Department has been 
the harbor for deserving party officials. The 
Postmaster General usually has held a high 
level post in the party and his appointments, 
according to Macmahon and Millett, have been 
“prevailingly political.” ! 

In general, Post Office appointees during the 
Truman administration were Democrats who 
had performed some service for the party, or. 
who could be expected to do so while in the 
government and subsequently. The Kennedy 
administration resumed this pattern of ap- 
pointment. 

In shayp contrast with Democratic practice 
in recruiting for the Post Office stands the 


cf 10 Macmahon and Millett, op. cit., p. 288. 
u Ibid., p. 36. , 
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record of the Republicans during the eight-year 
period of the Eisenhower administration. Al- 
though Postmaster General Summerfield fol- 
lowed the traditional route from the chairman- 
ship of the national committee to the Cabinet, 
at President Hisenhower’s insistence he re- 
signed from the national committee upon tak- 
ing office. Summerfield selected only Republi- 
cans as his aides, but he defied tradition in not 
filling the subordinate posts in the Post Office 
with individuals whose primary claims were 
based on partisan political service. Some of the 
initial appointees, such as Charles Hook, had 
taken part in the campaign but in no sense 
could be considered professional politicians. 
With two exceptions—one a career official in 
the Department and another a former Civil 
Service Commissioner with extensive service in 
the federal government—all of the Summer- 
field appointees were businessmen. In most 
instances, they were selected because of some 
specialty they had developed in their business 
careers which was considered applicable to 
Post Office operations. 

Interior and Agriculture: Politics, Pressure 
Groups, and Policy. Of all the major domestic 
departments or agencies in the national govern- 
ment, Interior and Agriculture are probably 
the most deeply involved in controversy over 
public policy. The impact of these policy con- 
troversies bears directly on the recruitment of 
high level executives in these two departments. 
The department heads are guided by the 
policy views of the individuals they are con- 
sidering and the organizations they represent. 
The recruiters tend to rely on the recommenda- 
tions of those who have policy viewpoints cor- 
responding with their own. Groups with oppos- 
ing viewpoints are deliberately avoided in the 
recruitment effort and seldom given opportuni- 
ties to pass judgment on the merits of indi- 
viduals who are under consideration. 

The search for executives with acceptable 
views for policy positions in the Department of 
Agriculture seems to lead to the interest groups 
and the party organizations. For a reason not 
clear, the same problem tends to lead execu- 
tives in the Department of the Interior either 
to the bureaucracy or to members of Congress. 
In no other agency of the federal government 
did the members of Congress play a more sig- 
nificant role than here. Because the department 
represents interests located promarily in the 
West, the western senators and congressmen 
expecially were involved in the selection 
process. 

At least part of the explanation for their role 
lies in the conflict among the western states 
over policy and the western sense of proprietor- 
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ship toward the Interior Department. Repre- 
sentation of a particular area has both a sym- 
bolic and a practical value in assuring con- 
sideration of its interests in the councils of 
the department. 

Commerce and Labor: Clientele Politics. In 

recruiting for the Department of Commerce, 
secretaries since the beginning of the Eisen- 
hower administration have relied almost ex- 
clusively on businessmen, with the occasional 
addition of a lawyer. Of the fifteen men ap- 
pointed to under secretary and assistant secre- 
tary of Commerce in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, thirteeri were businessmen in private 
life, one was a lawyer, and another a former 
member of Congress who had been a lawyer 
before running for elective office. Similarly, at 
the beginning of the Kennedy administration 
all initial selections were of businessmen, al- 
though the creation of a new assistant secretary 
post for science and technology will undoubt- 
edly bring into the Department men with pri- 
mary backgrounds in the natural sciences who 
may not have been associated formerly with 
business. However, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration placed a heavy reliance on men without 
previous experience in any level of government. 
‘This is understandable, considering that the 
Republican administration entering in 1953 
was the first in 20 years. Nevertheless, the 
relative lack of public service stands in sharp 
contrast with many other agencies during the 
Republican administration whose political ex- 
ecutives had had rather extensive service dur- 
ing World War II, the Korean War, in state 
government, or in federal career positions. 
» The relationship between the governmental 
recruiters and the trade unions in the selection 
of political executives for the Department of 
Labor was carefully structured, particularly 
during Democratic administrations. During 
the Truman administration the chief clientele 
groups for the Department, the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, tended to receive equal 
representation in the Department as a kind of 
gesture toward their equality in the union 
movement—or else as a measure of prudent 
neutrality. 

The initial selections in the Kennedy admin- 
istration clearly followed the typical Demo- 
cratic practice, with one appointee coming from 
the AFL background, and another from the 
CIO. 

The appointment process during the Eisen- 
hower administration was of a different nature 
because of the relatively distant relationships 
between labor and the Republican party. At 
first, the new Republican administration tried 
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to woo labor through appointments from the 

labor movement such as Martin Durkin arid 

Lloyd Mashburn. The impasse over one unioin. 
candidate, however, resulted in a tacit ie 
ment that there would be no attempt to pro- 
vide direct union representation in the high 

ranks of the Labor Department. As a result, 

from 1954 on, the appointees in that Depart- 

ment were men with professional or business 

backgrounds; some of them had strong politi- 

cal connections. Several had been appointed on 

a political basis to subordinate positions within 

the Department, later moving up into secre- 

tarial posts. 


Il. THE BACKGROUND OF POLITICAL 
EXECUTIVES 


In this paper it will be possible only to sug- 
gest some of the major outlines of the back- 
grounds of political executives since 1933. Ing 
certain respects they represent a broad crossi 
section of American life, far removed from 
Mills’s characterization, but in other respects 
they constitute a select group, reflecting im- 
portant special sources from which they have 
been drawn. 

Geographical Background. Political executives 
were drawn from all sections of the nation, re- 
flecting the population distribution among cen- 
sus regions, although there are natural dif- 
ferences in each administration which are re- 
lated to voting strength. Both parties drew 
heavily on the Middle Atlantic states, particu- 
larly New York, and then relied on areas of 
special political advantage—the South for the 
Democrats and the Midwest for the Republi- 
cans. Expected regional emphases in certain. 
departments, notably Interior and Agriculture 
on the West and Midwest, were very apparent. 
A strong tendency, however, appears to favor 
candidates whose primary occupations—dis- 
tinguished from their legal residence—are in 
the Washington, D. C. area. This suggests the 
importance of experience in the federal govern- 
ment and involvement in national affairs as 
a controlling factor in selection. 

Perhaps of even greater long-run conse- 
quence is the tendency to prefer men whose 
backgrounds are urban or metropolitan. While 
only 59 per cent of the population lived in 
standard metropolitan statistical areas in 1950, 
some 90 per cent of the political executives were 
employed in those areas when appointed. More- 
over, when compared with the population resid- 
ing in such urban places in 1900—jhe year 
nearest to the median year of birth of the sub- 
jects in this study—-political executives tend to 
have a much stronger urban background. This } 
background provides a marked contrast with 
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that of senators and perhaps explains some of 
he conflict between the executive and legisla- 
tive viewpoints. Don Matthews found that a 

g majority of the senators serving during the 
years 1947-1957 were born in rural areas. 

Education. Political executives far surpass 
the general population in level of education. 
Overall, 74 per cent were college graduates and 
a majority—57 per cent—had graduate de- 
grees. Less than five per cent had only high 
school educations. Not unexpectedly, the level 
of education was higher in each successive ad- 
ministration. In this respect political execu- 
tives are not markedly different from earlier 
predecessors in high executive office, or from 
high-level federal administrators but are well 
above most other occupational groups in the 
United States and far above the general popu- 
lation in which only 6 per cent were college 

aduates in 1950, Differences between Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations were 
very slight and reflected primarily the tend- 
ency of Republicans to recruit businessmen 
who were less likely to have graduate education 
than men in other professions. Those expecting 
a greater tendency toward intellectual bril- 
liance in Democratic political executives can 
find little support here since an equal percent- 
age of executives having Phi Beta Kappa or 
Sigma Xi memberships were found in the 
Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations. 

According to Mills, attendance at certain 
“exclusive” schools and colleges marks one as 
“a member of an “elite.” Although the evidence 
lacks complete reliability, apparently at least 
9 per cent of political executives attended one 

. of an arbitrarily defined group of 18 well-known 
Eastern preparatory schools. In the general 
population of comparable ages, only 9 per cent 
attended private secondary schools of any sort 
including parochial schools. In this respect 
they were similar to successful business execu- 
tives and again in contrast with senators who 
are less likely to attend such schools. Attend- 
ance at such schools was much more marked 
among executives in the foreign affairs and na- 
tional security agencies than in the domestic 
agencies. 

A similar pattern marks the undergraduate 
education of political executives. Those who 
served in the Departments of State and Defense 
and in the military departments were much 


2 See W. Lloyd Warner, “The Careers of 
American Business and Government Executives: 
A Comparative Analysis,” in George B. Strother, 
ed., Social Science Approaches to Business Be- 

4 havior (The Dorsey Press and Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1962), pp. 116-118. 


more likely to have attended Ivy League 
colleges such as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth and Cornell than executives who 
served in the domestic agencies. Of those who 
served in the security agencies 41 per cent at- 
tended these colleges while only 24 per cent in 
the domestic departments did so and only 19 
per cent in the independent agencies. Combined 
with evidence that will be presented below 
these patterns of education indicate a common 
path which executives in these agencies tend to 
follow, which leads to high government office. 

Nevertheless, no university provided under- 
graduate education for more than 10 per cent 
of the entire number of executives. The highest 
was Yale, followed by Harvard, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Wisconsin, California at Berkeley, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina and 
Stanford. Twenty-two schools provided under- 
graduate education for a majority of executives. 
These same schools figured very prominently 
in the education of high-level career executives 
in the federal government and also business 
executives. Although more political execu- 
tives come from private universities and col- 
leges than business executives and senators, 
large percentages of public institutions are 
represented in the training of political execu- 
tives. 

Religious Preference. The interest in main- 
taining a balance of religious affiliations among 
Cabinet officers appears to have little applica- 
tion at the subordinate political executive 
level, at least in part because of relatively 
diminished public attention. The expected 
domination of these positions by members of 
the Protestant churches was confirmed; 78 
per cent of all political executives reported 
Protestant faiths.“ Catholics were far better 
represented in Democratic administrations, as 
might be expected. Of greater interest is the 
fact that Catholics were readily able to achieve 
leadership positions in the executive branch of 
the government although they are apparently 
restricted in access to professional ranks in 
other fields. Twenty per cent of all political 
executives but only 9 per cent of business 
executives, and only slightly more of the mem- 
bers of Congress and the uniformed military 
services, were Catholics. Catholics were best 
represented in the: Departments of Justice, 
Labor and Post Office, those departments in 
which political preferment or trade union in- 


13 See Warner, op. cil., p. 120. 

“A significant percentage—over 40 per cent— 
failed to give information on religious preference, 
particularly among those who probably were 
Catholics or Jews. 
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TABLE V. PARTY AFFILIATION OF POLITICAL 
EXECUTIVES, BY ADMINISTRATION 





Demo- Repub- No 





Number orat lican Party Kan 
(%) (%) (%) s 
Roosevelt 138 88 12 $ 101 
Truman 168 83 14 4 101 
Eisenhower 258 5 73 23 101 
Kennedy 103 79 10 12 101 





fluence was greatest. In the Post Office in 
Democratic administrations, of those report- 
ing church membership, 63 per cent were 
Catholic. 

Some significant differences appeared in the 
representation of the various Protestant 
churches. Episcopalians were particularly 
prominent, accounting for 25 per cent of all 
appointees, although the membership in that 
Church accounts for only 3 per cent of the total 
population. Presbyterians were also favored, 
while Baptists, accounting for 20 per cent of the 
total population, provided only 6 per cent of the 
political executives. Episcopalians were partic- 
ularly prominent in the Treasury Department, 
the military establishment, and the Depart- 
ment of State, reinforcing the impression of 
high social status associated with these three 
departments. 

Party Affiliation and Activity. It is hardly 
surprising to discover that each administration 
strongly prefers its own partisans in the re- 
cruitment of political executives. For ideologi- 
cal reasons, for purposes of rewarding the party 
faithful, and for welding together the divergent 
wings of the party, emphasis on party member- 
shipisan important factor in the selection proc- 
ess. As Table V shows, each party appointed 
its own partisans in an overwhelming percent- 
age of the cases. Democratic administrations 
were more willing to appoint Republicans than 
the Eisenhower administration was to appoint 
Democrats, although the latter administration 
did appoint a large number of independents. 
As one might expect, the greatest showing of 
bipartisanship occurred in the departments 
concerned with national security and consider- 
ably less in the domestic departments. Parti- 
sanship might have been expected to be highest 
at the beginning of an administration, but no 
significant difference appears in the degree of 
partisanship from one period of an administra- 
tion to another. 

More intense forms of party activity such as 
attendance at the national conventions, or large 
contributions to the campaign war chest did not 
appear to be important indicators of likely 
candidates for political executive positions 


as defined here. Only 14 per cent of the po--- 
litical executives in the four administrationg, 
had been delegates at one or both of the na-® 
tional party conventions preceding their ap- g 
pointment. Cabinet officers were most likely to 
have been delegates; 44 per cent of them had 
so served during one or both of the two previous 
conventions. Subordinate executives were con- 
siderably less frequent attenders. Not surpris- 
ingly, nearly one out of four appointees in the 
Post Office Department had been delegates 
while fewer than 10 per cent in the security 
agencies had attended. Only 13 per cent of all 
appointees had made reported contributions of 
over $500 during either of the two campaigns 
prior to a new President’s inauguration. De- 
partment heads were the most notable con- 
tributors while hardly 10 per cent of subordi- 
nate political executives contributed. Depart- 
ments such as Commerce, Treasury, Dores 
and Air Force, that relied primarily on busi- 
nessmen for their political executives, were most 
likely to have had executives who made these 
major contributions. 

Occupational Background. Table VI shows 
the distribution of political executives by their 
principal occupations. Over the past four 
administrations the largest source of political 
executives was among men who had established 
careers in public service.“ For the most part, 
those who became political executives had had 
careers in nonelective positions and had usually 
served as subordinate federal officials before 
their advancement to political executive posi- 
tions. Often this involved considerable shifting 
about from position to position or from agency 
to agency. A good example was Elmer Bennett, _. 
under secretary of the Interior in the Eisen- 
hower administration. Beginning his public 
career as an employee of the War Department 
in 1942, he served successively as a trial attor- 
ney for the Federal Trade Commission, as an 
assistant to Senator Eugene Milliken of 
Colorado, legislative counsel, assistant to the 
secretary and solicitor in the Department of 
the Interior, before his appointment as under 
secretary. Although trained as a lawyer, his 
background in fact was that of a public serv- 
ant. 








15 Principal occupation was determined on the 
basis of the length of time spent in the occupation 
and the proximity of that work to the appoint- 
ment as a political executive. The common prac- 
tice of identifying principal occupation with pro- 
fessional training (e.g., classing all law graduates 
as lawyers), when in fact an individual may have . 
spent a large part of his life in public service, was ) 
rejected. 
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TABLE VI. PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION OF POLITICAL EXECUTIVES, BY ADMINISTRATION 
AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
* 
nE Other Government 
Num- Law Pro- Other? 
ber pose (%)  fessions* Elec- Non- (%) 
(%) G (%) tive elective Total Gi 
G (%) (%) (%) 
Persons 789 29 25 11 3 29 32 5 
Roosevelt 210 23 26 16 3 30 33 2 
Truman 265 23 24 5 2 43 45 4 
Eisenhower 293 39 24 9 3 22 25 3 
Kennedy 124 20 24 18 4 25 29 10 





* AJl levels of government, including international agencies. 
a Chiefly education, journalism, engineering and science. 
> Trade union officials, party officials, farmers and foundation officers. 


a Among the men with private careers, law- 


d 


yers showed the most constancy in supplying 
approximately 25 per cent of the political ex- 
ecutives in each of the four administrations. 
Business supplied a significant number, but 
the percentage varied widely from administra- 
tion to administration, the Republicans rely- 
ing much more heavily on business. 

One of the most striking facts about political 
executives is their mobility. Few entered an 
occupation at an early age and remained in 
that occupation without other experiences. 
Table VII shows the distribution of secondary 
occupations. Over 50 per cent of the political 
executives had spent sufficient time in other 
occupations to be classified as having had a 
secondary occupation. This secondary occupa- 
tion was most likely to be in the government in 
Democratic administrations. 

The tendency to recruit men from certain 
occupational backgrounds persists through 
most of the political executive positions from 


the Cabinet down to the deputy administrator 
in any one administration. Thus, businessmen 
predominated in all positions in the Eisenhower 
administration. Similarly, men in all political 
executive positions in the Truman administra- 
tion tended to have primary careers in the 
federal government. Nevertheless, the tend- 
ency is greater to rely on businessmen as 
Cabinet officers, while making the subordinate 
political executive positions available to men 
whose primary careers are in public service. 
The emphasis on mobility is most clearly seen 
in the careers of Cabinet officers, considerably 
more of whom had had a secondary occupation 
than of those who served at subordinate levels. 
Nevertheless, a combination of careers is char- 
acteristic of political executives in all positions. 

Sharp contrasts show up in the representa- 
tion of various occupations in each of the major 
departments and agencies. Domestic establish- 
ments, such as Interior and Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and the Veterans Adminis- 


TABLE VII. SECONDARY OCCUPATION OF POLITICAL EXECUTIVES, BY ADMINISTRATION 
AND MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS* 








Busines Taw _ OMe Gover oe Beni 

Number Professions ment Re ORAY 

(%) (%) (%) Occupation 

(%) (%) 

(%) 
Persons 789 14 13 8 22 3 43 
Roosevelt 201 il 13 4 25 4 46 
Truman 265 13 20 8 25 3 34 
Eisenhower 293 17 9 8 16 2 49 
Kennedy 124 10 11 11 27 2 40 








* Totals over 100% are the result of adding rounded figures and also of multiple appointments of 


men whose secondary careers changed. 
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TABLE VIII. POSITIONS HELD BY POLITICAL EXECUTIVES IMMEDIATELY PRIOR TO 
APPOINTMENT, BY ADMINISTRATION 











Government 
Busi- Other : a 
Num- Hena Law Profes- Nonelective Other 
ber (%) (%) sions Elective Total (%) 
ee (%) (%) Federal Other (%) 

(%) (%) 
Appointments 787 20 15 7 4 32 17 54 4 
Roosevelt 200 12 17 6 4 42 17 63 3 
Truman 211 16 10 2 3 44 20 67 5 
Eisenhower 271 30 17 7 5 26 14 44 2 
Kennedy 105 21 17 16 7 8 21 35 11 


tration, emphasized strongly recruitment of 
men with careers in the public service. The 
military services and the Department of De- 
fense, however, included fewer men with such 
backgrounds in their highest ranking posi- 
tions. Businessmen predominated in the mili- 
tary departments with lawyers running second. 
This contrasts sharply with recruitment in the 
Department of State where even among those 
who were not members of the foreign service, 
42 per cent had had primary occupations in the 
public service. 

In recruiting for specific political executive 
positions the agency heads or other recruiters 
must find their candidates where they are, not 
where they generally are. And in a majority of 
cases the appointees were already serving in 
government. As indicated in Table VIII nearly 
two-thirds of the appointees in the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations were already 
serving in public office, most often in federal 
executive positions but frequently in state or 
local government and occasionally in elective 
office. Fewer were serving in government when 
appointed during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, but the figure is still not inconsiderable. 
In every occupational category—business, law 
or other professions—there was a significant 
reduction in the per cent who had had primary 
careers in those occupations from the per cent 
who were actually engaged in those pursuits at 
the time they were appointed. 

The most common route of advancement was 
from a subordinate executive position outside 
the career service to a presidentially appointive 
position. Frequently this meant the promotion 
of an assistant to the Secretary to an assistant 
secretaryship or the promotion of a politically 
appointed bureau chief to a position at the 
secretarial level. In not a few instances these 
promotions were within the political executive 
ranks—an assistant secretary to under secre- 


tary or an under secretary to secretary. In vir- 
tually every type of political executive position 


. A A : . wf 
internal promotion is the most significant route, 


to the top. 

Again, great variations were found from 
agency to agency. In the State Department 
nearly three-fourths of all political executives 
who were non-career appointees were already 
serving in government. Nearly as many were 
recruited from government in Agriculture and 
Interior. At the other extreme were Health, 
Education and Welfare, Post Office, Commerce 
and Labor, where less than half were in public 
positions. But in every department and agency 
the public service showed a marked increase 
when compared with the numbers whose pri- 
mary careers were in the private economy. In 
the Commerce Department, for example, only 
5 per cent of the political executives had princi- 
pal occupations in the public service but over 
40 per cent were in the government when they 
became political executives. 

The commonly held view that political ex- 
ecutives are relatively inexperienced in public 
affairs is mistaken. Over 80 per cent of all 
political executives had had some previous 
federal governmental experience. (See Table 
IX.) Even in the Eisenhower administration, 
when the view was most often expressed about 
businessmen, 75 per cent had had such experi- 
ence. Moreover, in more than 75 per cent of the 
cases, this experience was full-time work, not 
just service in an advisory or part-time capac- 
ity. In many instances, furthermore, this 
public experience was of an extremely varied 
kind, involving more than one agency and a 
wide variety of types of positions. Over 40 
per cent of executives in the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations had seen service in 


more than one agency. The most common level ° 


of previous experience was at the non-career 
executive level, nearly two-thirds having served 


= 
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NABLB IX, TYPES OF POSITIONS HELD BY POLITICAL 
EXECUTIVES PRIOR TO APPOINTMENT, 
BY ADMINISTRATION* 





isen- 


Appoint- Roose- Truman = Kennedy 
ower 


ments velt 
Number (1040) (239) (322) (353) (126) 
Federal 
Political Executive: 
Same Agency 12% 12% 13% 12% 8% 
Other Agency 7 6 11 5 3 
Other 
Noncareer: 
Same Agency 30 28 36 30 22 
Other Agency 36 40 44 22 47 
Career: 
Same Agency 13 9 15 13 16 
Other Ageney 9 7 13 5 9 
Congress 4 5 3 6 5 
Judicial 1 2 2 — 2 
Part Time 17 13 16 18 21 
Party 8 7 5 8 14 
pro Service 18 19 11 25 15 


* Columns do not add to 100 per cent because many execu- 
tives held more than one type cf position. 


in such positions. Nineteen per cent had had 
previous experience as political executives and 
23 per cent had had experience in the career 
service. 

In many departments and agencies there was 
considerable movement into the ranks of politi- 
cal executives from subordinate positions but 
little promotion within the ranks. This was 
typically the case in the domestic departments 
and agencies. In the security agencies—State 
and Defense—there was movement of both 
kinds. One quarter of all political executives in 

Athe security agencies had previously served in 
some other political executive position, usually 
within the same agency, and had been rewarded 
for their efforts by advancement. One need 
only recall the careers of such men as James 
Douglas, Thomas Gates, Donald Quarles, Wil- 
liam Foster and Robert Lovett, all of whom 
served as Deputy Secretary of Defense, to 


recognize the extent of transfers in the military 
establishment. Such transfers make the figures 
for tenure in individual positions appear ex- 
tremely short but presumably these were pro- 
motions in recognition of proven merit. 

In addition to previous service at the federal 
level, nearly 40 per cent of the appointees had - 


-had some state or local experience. The most 


prominent form of activity was service in some 
non-elective state position, usually as the head 
of a state agency. A small number had been 
members of state legislatures or had served in 
some local elective office. Experience in state 
and local government was somewhat more 
prominent in domestic agencies than in security 
agencies, 47 per cent in the former agencies 
having such experience and only 26 per cent in 
the latter. 

Lending emphasis to the picture of broad 
public service backgrounds of political execu- 
tives are the statistics on the length of previous 
service (Table X). In every administration but 
Hisenhower’s a majority of the appointees had 
had more than three years’ previous experience 
in appointive positions, with a median for all 
administrations of 3.3 years. Clearly, political 
executives have had far more administrative 
experience than is usually attributed to them, 
experience which provides them with a basis for 
approaching their demanding tasks. Few, how- 
ever, have had much experience in elective 
politics, as suggested earlier. Only 14 per cent 
had had elective experience during the four 
administrations, the fewest appointed during 
the Truman administration. 

Cabinet officers, except in the Truman ad- 


1s The Subcommittee on National Policy 
Machinery of the Senate held up the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense position as an example of ex- 
cessive turnover, failing to give any weight to the 
fact that the occupants of this position had had an 
average of four years and nine months of service 
prior to service in that particular position. 


TABLE X. YEARS OF PRIOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE OF POLITICAL 
EXECUTIVES, BY ADMINISTRATION 





Number of Years 





None 0-2 

(%) (%) 
Persons 790 27: 20 
Roosevelt 202 22 25 
Truman 265 17 16 
< Eisenhower 293 37 19 
Kennedy 124 27 15 


A Median 
3-5 6-10 11-15 16+ (years) 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
21 17 8 13 3.3 
20 20 5 12 3.3 
21 22 14 13 5.2 
19 12 4 12 2.0 
19 14 8 18 3.8 


t 
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ministration, tended to have less administrative 
experience and more elective experjence while 
the reverse was true for subordinate political 
executives. Approximately 64 per cent of the 
cabinet officers had held appointive office and 
had served for a median of 2.7 years, while 74 
per cent of the under and assistant secretaries 
and deputy administrators had held adminis- 
trative posts for medians of 3.2 and 4.7 years, 
respectively. On the other hand, 37 per cent of 
the cabinet officers had had elective experience 
while only approximately 10 per cent of the 
assistant secretaries and deputy administrators 
had served in elective positions. 

Not unexpectedly, there were marked varia- 
tions among the agencies in the length of 
previous service. The domestic agencies relied 
much more heavily than the military agencies 
on men with extensive and prolonged service. 
The appointees in Agriculture, Interior and 
Justice were most likely to have had prior ex- 
perience and they served the longest, with 
medians of 6.9, 4.1, and 3.7 years, respectively. 
In contrast, the median length of prior adminis- 
trative service for military executives was 
slightly less than one year. The independent 
agencies recruited the executives with the most 
extensive administrative experience, however. 
More than 80 per cent had had administrative 
experience and the median length was 4.8 years. 

The information on backgrounds of federal 
political executives invites hypotheses about 
the nature of the appointment process and the 
sources from which political executives are 
drawn and their status in the whole political 
system. Lacking detailed information on their 
social origins, it is difficult to make any firm 
conclusions about their class orientation. In- 
formation about their educational and religious 
backgrounds suggests, however, that there are 
important differences in class orientations 
among the various agencies. Political executives 
in most of the major domestic departments ap- 
pear to come from a broad spectrum of Ameri- 
can politics, with their numbers well distribu- 
ted geographically throughout the nation. 
They have had a great deal of political, especi- 
ally administrative, experience and there is a 
strong tendency to choose them from the 
President’s party. In contrast, the political 
executives who have served in the military 
departments, in the Department of State, and 
the Treasury Department have tended to come 
from considerably more restricted backgrounds. 
Their backgrounds tend to be Northeastern, 
Ivy League, and high church; and, if career 
foreign service officers are excluded, they had 
usually had relatively little experience in poli- 
tics or government administration. 







In part, the explanation for these diverge:g™ 
cies may be found in the characteristic Amex 
can penchant for specialization. Recruiting ex- 
ecutives for the Department of the Interior and & 
the Department of Agriculture naturally leads 
agency heads to agricultural institutions of the 
midwest, south, and west—to the colleges of 
agriculture, to state resource agencies, to in- 
terest groups, and to private businesses and 
companies operating in the resource field. 
Moreover, with their strong tendency to pro- 
mote subordinates—whether in the career or 
non-career service—to political executive posi- 
tions, the agency heads were taking advantage 
of the training which men who may have come 
from many sections of the country have re- 
ceived while actually on the job. In contrast, 
recruitment for the Departments of State, 
Treasury and the Defense establishment has _ 
emphasized the business and professional world. 
of the eastern seaboard. In Treasury this ap- 
pears to reflect the demand for men with cer- 
tain technical skills and experience, dealing 
with such matters as taxation, debt manage- 
ment, and international finance. In the State 
Department, the recruitment has tended to rely 
strongly on a community of men, both in and 
out of the government—in universities, foreign 
policy associations, law firms, and banking in- 
stitutions—who have had a broad interest in 
international affairs. In somewhat similar 
fashion, but to a lesser extent, a community 
has developed around defense policy and man- 
agement which has relied more heavily on the 
business world than is the case in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Equally significant is the strong tendency. 
for political executives to come from urban 
and executive backgrounds. To an extent far 
greater than the population of the United 
States, political executives were born, lived, 
and worked in large metropolitan centers. 
They tended to be highly mobile, moving from 
firm to firm and even from occupation to occu- 
pation. Large numbers of them spent significant 
periods of their lives in the public service. A 
considerable number had primary occupations 
in the public service. They tended strongly, 
therefore, to have an orientation toward the 
presidential wing of their political party as well 
as a sympathetic understanding of the social 
and political problems of urban life. Few had 
had experience in legislative bodies or were ac- 
quainted with the institutional values of the 
legislature. With such backgrounds, it is not 
difficult to understand why they were chosen 
by the President or his advisers for their posi; 
tions, and why they tended to be less appreciaz 
tive of the values of legislators who are pre- 
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dominantly rural and conservative. 
+ 


Ill. CONCLUSIONS 


Significant changes have occurred both in the 
character of the process by which political ex- 
ecutives are recruited and in the sources relied 
upon. Far from depending merely on “hap- 
hazard political reasons,” their selection is in- 
creasingly related to some experience factor 
which qualifies them for office above and 
beyond the qualifications achieved through 
party membership or service. Selection appears 
to depend on the personal confidence of the 
cabinet officer or the White House aide in the 

` capacity of candidates to perform adequately 
in dealing with substantive problems of an 
agency, as well as the significance of the ap- 
..pointment in the total political context. The 
precise specifications for availability vary 
markedly with time and agency and even posi- 
tion. Party factors rank high at the beginning 
of an administration but the numerous in- 


stances where they are disregarded even at 
that period make even such a generalization 
suspect. Clearly some appointments are 
“political” in the traditional sense—to placate 
a wing of the party, to satisfy a group interest, 
etc.—but these tend to be restricted to posi- 
tions which are—rightly or wrongly—con- 
sidered less consequential. 

The point of view that political executives 
are part of a “political directorate” is hardly 
justified. While tendencies exist in certain de- 
partments to recruit from an eastern indus- 
trial, financial class, they appear chiefly to 
reflect the interest such groups have taken in 
the issues of national security. Thus special 
qualifications of experience and interest- again 
play important roles in selection decisions. 
When the appointees to domestic departments 
are considered it is obvious that the ranks of 
political executives are representative of a wide 
range of interests, experience, localities and 
talents from the more mobile elements of the 
American population. 


COMMUNICATION 


HAMILTON ON 


To THE EDITOR: 


Until recently, I was under the impression that 
the famous quotation, “Your people, sir—your 
people is a great beast!,” attributed to Hamil- 
ton, could be found in Hamilton’s own works. I 
was unable to find it there. The Hamilton 
Papers Office referred me to the Memoir of 
Theophilus Parsons (Boston: Ticknor and 

- Fields, 1859). There on pages 109-110 is the 
following account: 


That was a day of violent language, and, I sup- 
pose, of violent feeling; but, with it all, there was 
some wisdom left. Then, as always, extremes pro- 
duced extremes; and, in the excitement and exas- 
peration of political antagonism, words were some- 
times used which were more extreme than the 
speaker’s thought. At a dinner party in New 
York, soon after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, the conversation turned upon the 
prospects of the country. One gentleman, whose 
name I never heard, was an earnest “friend of the 
people,” and descanted with much enthusiasm 
upon the glorious future then opening upon this 
new-born nation, and predicted the perpetuity of 
our institutions, from the purity and intelligence 
of the people, their freedom from interest or prej- 
udice, their enlightened love of liberty, etc. ete. 


Alexander Hamilton was among the guests; and, 
his patience being somewhat exhausted, he re- 
plied with much emphasis, striking his hand upon 
the table, “Your people, sir,—your people is a 
great beast!’ I have this anecdote from a friend, to 
whom it was related by one who was a guest at the 
table. After-dinner utterances have little value, un- 
less, perhaps, their very levity makes them good in- 
dicators of the wind. We do not know the qualifying 
words which may have followed, or the tone and 
manner of that which was, perhaps, in part or in the 
whole, a jest. And it is fair to suppose that the re- 
mark, if it had any serious meaning, meant only 
that the people might be corrupted by prosperity 
and adulation, until they would lose all wisdom, 
and all principles of right, and all the guidance of 
reason. But after every possible allowance is 


“THE PEOPLE” 


made, the remark was a mistake; for the people 
is not a beast, but a MAN. [Italics supplied.] 


In view of Parsons’ care in pointing out the 
hearsay nature of this account as well as the 
lack of knowledge as to the context in which 
Hamilton was reported to have said the words 
of the famous quotation, it is amusing to see 
how positive some historians have been in at- 
tributing them to Hamilton. Henry Adams 
wrote: 


The Philadelphia grand jury indicted Dennie fory 


this paragraph [a paragraph in which he de- 
nounced democracy] as a seditious libel, but it was 
no more expressive than the single word uttered 
by Alexander Hamilton, who owed no small part 
of his supremacy to the faculty of expressing the 
prejudices of his followers more tersely than they 
themselves could do. Compressing the idea into 
one syllable, Hamilton, at a New York dinner, re- 
plied to some democratic sentiment by striking 
his hand sharply on the table and saying, “Your 
people, sir—your people is a great beast” 
{Henry Adams, The Formative Years, ed. Herbert 
Agar (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1947), vol. I, p. 45]. 


Vernon L. Parrington wrote: “His [Hamil- 
ton’s}] notorious comment—which the Ameri- 
can democrat has never forgiven him, ‘The 
people!—the people is a great beast!’—was 
characteristically frank.” [Vernon L. Parring- 
ton, Main Currents in American Thought (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1958), 
vol. I, p. 300]. Neither Adams nor Parrington 
provides a source for the quotation. Can any of 
your readers supply a more positive attribution 
of the quotation to Hamilton than the Parsons 
Memoir? Of course, Hamilton’s disdain for ‘the 
people” can be found in other expressions 
which can be safely attributed to him. But 
though the melody remains the same, perhaps 
a small change in the lyrics is in order. 
Haroup W. CHASE 
Visiting Professor, 
Columbia University 
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REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1963 


The Advisory Committee on Foreign Rela- 
Tuoi held its seventh annual meeting at the 
State Department in Washington, on Novem- 
ber 1-2, 1963. Since its last meeting three 
members of the Committee (Leland M. Good- 
rich, Dexter Perkins, and Philip W. Thayer) 
have retired. The present composition of the 
Committee is as follows: representing the 
American Historical Association: Fred H. Har- 
rington (Professor of History and President, 
University of Wisconsin), Richard W, Leopold 
(Professor of History, Northwestern Univer- 
sity), Robert H. Ferrell (Professor of History, 
Indiana University); representing the American 
Political Science Association: Clarence A. 
Berdahl (Professor of Political Science, emeri- 
tus, University of Illinois, and Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Government, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity), Robert E. Osgood (Professor of 
_American Foreign Policy, School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Washington); representing the American 
Society of International Law: Robert R. Wilson 
(Professor of International Law, Duke Uni- 
versity), William W. Bishop, Jr. (Professor of 
Law, University of Michigan Law School, and 
Editor-in-Chief, American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law). 
All the members were present at this meeting 
except Mr. Harrington, who was detained be- 
cause of his duties as President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Clarence A. Berdahl was 
elected Chairman to succeed Dexter Perkins, 
who had served as Chairman since the Com- 
! mittee was established in 1957. Others present 
at various sessions of the Committee were 
Raymond E. Lisle, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs; William M. Franklin, 
Director of the Historical Office, the adminis- 
trative personnel of that office, and the entire 
“Foreign Relations” staff; Arthur Marmor, 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Publishing 
Services; and the Public Affairs Officers of three 
of the five geographical Bureaus (Leonard R. 
Greenup of ARA, John A. Billings of NEA, 
and Milan W. Jerabek of EUR). At a luncheon 
given by Under Secretary George W. Ball, 
there were also present, in addition to Mr. Ball 
and the Committee, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
White House Assistant to the President; 
Robert J. Manning, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs; and Mr. Franklin. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, who last year provided a 
similar hospitality, was present for a short time 
before the luncheon. 

71 At these various sessions the Committee re- 

viewed the problems of the Historical Office in 

respect to the compilation, editing, and publi- 


y 


cation of “Foreign Relations.” Its report is 
submitted herewith: 

Status of the Series. During the year since the 
last meeting of the Committee, five volumes 
have been released (1941.VII. The American 
Republics; 1942.1V. The Near East, Africa; 
1942,VI. The American Republics; 1943.1. 
General; 1943.III. British Commonwealth, 
Eastern Europe, Far East). This represents 
some progress, although not enough to keep 
the series from slipping further behind cur- 
rency. However, another volume (1941.VI. 
The American Republics) was released in late 
December, and its publication completed the 
series through 1942. In addition, the Historical 
Office has now a carefully worked out program 
for several years ahead which, if it can be 
carried out, will produce approximately ten 
volumes per year and go far towards preventing 
any further increase in the gap between diplo- 
matic events and their recording for the public. 

The historical development of the series, to- 
gether with some attention to publication 
problems, is exceptionally well reviewed by a 
member of this Committee, Professor Richard 
W. Leopold, in a paper prepared as a recogni- 
tion of the series’ centennial, read before the 
American Historical Association in 1961, and 
published in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review for March, 1963. That paper may well 
be considered a part of this report. 

The Twenty-Year Lag. For almost fifty 
years after the “Foreign Relations” series be- 
gan, publication was substantially current, 
that is, only a year elapsed between the date of 
the documents and their publication. Gradu- 
ally, however, as documentation proliferated 
and other difficulties were encountered, the 
time lag increased until it became fifteen 
years in 1919 and is now twenty years. The 
Advisory Committee at first felt strongly that 
this time lag ought to be reduced, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy two years ago indicated his de~° 
sire for a more rapid unfolding of the historical 
record. : 

After thorough consideration, however, the 
Committee has reluctantly concluded that a 
reduction in the time lag is virtually impossible, 
that a twenty-year lag is defensible, but that 
every effort must be made to hold the line at 
twenty years. The Committee discussed this 
problem at a luncheon session with Secretary 
Rusk last year, and was gratified to receive his 
formal approval of such a program, subject 
only to the reservation that an occasional case 
might arise when an exception might have to be 
made. The Historical Office has accordingly 
prepared a schedule of publication to main- 
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tain that twenty-year lag over the next several 
years; and it has alsò, in cooperation with the 
Division of Publishing Services, developed new 
procedures in respect to the mechanics of pub- 
lication (checking references, proof-reading, 
and the like) that should serve to speed up 
production and thus assist in maintaining the 
twenty-year lag. The Committee warmly ap- 
proved these plans and procedures, but feels 
strongly that they can hardly be carried out 
without substantial increase in budget and 
staff, This matter was discussed again this 
year with Under Secretary Ball, and the Com- 
mittee received from him not only a sympa- 
thetic response but also some intimation of fu- 
ture support if funds could be found. 

Quantity and Complexity of Material. A ma- 
jor problem confronting the Historical Office is 
the enormous increase in documentation in 
view of the two World Wars, the resulting 
range and complexity of our international rela- 
tionships, the large number of international 
conferences, and the establishment of perma- 
ment international organizations such as the 
United Nations and related agencies. Until 
these developments the conduct of our foreign 
relations was largely in the hands of the State 
Department, and State Department docu- 
ments made up almost the entire record of our 
diplomacy. Even these increased many times 
over the years; but now other departments and 
agencies of the government, the Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Defense, the National Security 
Council, the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
others, exercise functions so important in re- 
spect to foreign policy that their transactions 
cannot be ignored if the record is to be accurate 
and reasonably complete. This Committee is 
convinced that the “Foreign Relations” series 
must increasingly include documentation from 
these other agencies, and it commends the His- 
torical Office for recognizing this necessity, 
even though the task of compilation and edit- 
ing is thereby made much more difficult. 

The increase in documentary materials dur- 
ing recent years has been such as to require, in 
the view of the Committee, fifteen to twenty 
annual volumes if the papers are to be pub- 
` lished as fully as in the past. To produce so 
vast a record would require a staff and budget 
that it is quite unrealistic to expect; nor does 
it seem to us necessary to have so complete a 
record in order to maintain historical accuracy. 
It has become essential to be much more selec- 
tive of the documents to be published, and for 
this purpose the Historical Office has worked 
out a system of priorities which has the general 
approval of this Committee, which cannot, of 
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course, be applied inflexibly, but which can be 
used as a guide in compilation and should make +: 
the problem of selection somewhat easier. 
Something can also be done to reduce the 
number of volumes and yet maintain his- 
torical integrity by appropriate citation of 
documents not published, by cross-reference 
to documents or pertinent accounts published 
elsewhere, and by editorial notes summarizing 
documents or events relevant to the record but 
for good reason hardly deserving publication 
in extenso. There has already been experimen- 
tation with these procedures in recent volumes, 
and the Committee approves the results and 
urges their larger use. It should also be noted 
that the publication of American Foreign 
Policy: Current Documents, begun by the His- 
torical Office for the years 1950-1955 (as a 


continuation of a previous volume prepared. 


by the staff of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations) and continued annually 
since, and the publication of other documen- 
tary collections relating to special problems, 
serve the two-fold purpose of filling in some- 
what the twenty-year lag and of reducing the 
amount of documentation that need be textu- 
ally reproduced later in the “Foreign Rela- 
tions” series. These new methods, somewhat 
rigidly applied, may make possible the present 
goal of approximately ten volumes per year 
instead of twenty. 

Clearance. The clearance problem continues 
to be one of the principal obstacles to speedy 
publication. The Committee has noticed this 
difficulty in each of its previous reports, and 


again records emphatically its view that there 


is little merit in most cases of objection and 
delay on the part of those officers who review 
the materials after compilation and editing by 
the ‘Foreign Relations” staff. There is no dis- 
cernible evidence that the inclusion or exclusion 
of particular documents has any material 
effect on the conduct of foreign policy or on the 
relations with other governments. It was Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s view that “any official should 
have a clear and precise case involving the 
national interest before seeking to withhold 
from publication documents or papers fifteen 
or more years old”; and the twenty-year lag 
should make that view even more compel- 
ling. 

During the past year some new procedures 
and pressures for more rapid clearance have 
been developed. Assistant Secretary Lanning 
has brought to the attention of the geographi- 
cal Bureaus Secretary Rusk’s endorsement of’ 
this Committee’s recommendation to hold the 
line at twenty years, and has proposed to these 
Bureau officers a maximum period of three 
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months for consideration of the materials pre- 
pared by the “Foreign Relations” staff; he also 
appealed, in view of the twenty-year lag, for a 
more liberal clearance policy. “Only a very 
clear and compelling danger of real impor- 
tance,” he wrote, “could justify leaving a gap 
in a documentary series with a high reputation 
for completeness and reliability.” The response 
to this procedure seems to have been good, with 
perceptible improvement in elearance. 

The Committee discussed this clearance 
problem with representatives of three of the 
geographical Bureaus, and feels that further 
progress was made in understanding the prob- 
lem and in promoting better cooperation of all 
concerned. The clearance problem was also dis- 
cussed with Under Secretary Ball, who sug- 
gested that certain cases be sent to him for re- 
view. It is hoped that out of this may come in- 
creased pressure for more rapid consideration 
and a more liberal policy in respect to clear- 
ance. The Historical Office, on its part, is pre- 
paring a memorandum for the reviewing officers 
that should further clarify the situation and 
bring about better cooperation. 

Access to State Depariment Files. The rules 
governing access by scholars to the records of 
the State Department have recently been re- 
vised. Although this matter is not strictly 
within the jurisdiction of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, it is something that concerns scholars 
everywhere and especially those represented 
by this Committee and is of particular interest 
in view of the greater selectivity of the docu- 
mentation to be published in “Foreign Rela- 
tions.” For many years the records of the De- 
partment, for the purpose of access by scholars, 
were divided into three periods: an open period, 
through 1929; a restricted period, 1930-1941; 
a closed period, 1942 to the present. These fixed 
dates have now been changed to periods pro- 
gressively geared to the publication of ‘‘For- 
eigh Relations,” and access to the records thus 
automatically moved up as the volumes are 
published. It is also understood that access to 
documents in the restricted period will be 
granted as liberally as possible to serious 
scholars. 

Personnel and Budget. The Committee de- 
sires to emphasize again its view that the crux 
of the problem in respect to ‘‘Foreign Rela- 
tions” is the size and quality of the staff. In 
spite of the overwhelming increase in the ma- 
terials to be scrutinized, compiled, and edited, 
the “Foreign Relations” staff has actually been 
reduced over the years, from 15~18 in 1947 to 

, 12-14 in 1963. Indeed, the entire Historical 
| Office staff has been reduced from 62 in 1952 
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to 39 in 1963 (this figure including two un- 
filled vacancies). The Committee has complete 
confidence in the competence and industry of 
the present staff, but it is obvious that this 
niggardly policy imposes an impossible burden 
and prevents effective recruitment. The Com- 
mittee understands that there has been a good 
increase in the budget for printing and binding, 
which is to be warmly commended, but the 
provision of a budget for additional personnel 
has not been granted. In the view of the Com- 
mittee, 8-10 additional positions are needed if 
the staff is to keep up with its task and main- 
tain the twenty-year line. This matter was also 
discussed with Under Secretary Ball, who indi- 
cated his readiness to review the budgetary 
situation and see what could be done. 

In the meantime the Committee would note 
with approval the suggestion by Secretary 
Rusk that internships for service in the His- 
torical Office might be useful. If arrangements 
could be made for the necessary funds (which 
the Committee assumes must be found outside 
the State Department) and if mature scholars 
could be interested, so that no long period of 
training is necessary, such internships would 
be helpful, not only in providing some staff 
assistance but also in promoting a better un- 
derstanding by professional scholars of the 
problems involved in the production of “For- 
eign Relations” as well as a better appreciation 
of the substantive importance of the series. 

Finally, the Committee warmly commends 
the Director, Dr. Franklin, and his staff, who 
have produced more volumes than we have a 
right to expect under the difficult circum- 
stances confronting them, volumes whose 
compilation and production reflect industry, 
integrity, and historical scholarship of the 
highest order. Dr. E. Ralph Perkins is about to 
retire after more than thirty years on the staff 
and approximately thirty years as Editor of 
“Foreign Relations.” He has during all these 
years maintained the most rigorous standards 
of historical accuracy, objectivity, and com- 
pleteness, and his services are warmly ap- 
preciated. The Historical Office is fortunate in 
having obtained the services of Dr. S. Everett 
Gleason, well known historical scholar for some 
years with the National Security Council; he 
was brought in first as a Special Assistant and 
will now replace Dr. Perkins as Editor of 
“Foreign Relations.” In spite of the numerous 
and often discouraging problems noted in these 
annual reports, the Committee is well pleased 
with the operations of the Historical Office and 
feels that the solution of some of the most per- 
sistent problems may be in sight. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Behavioral Persuasion in Politics. BY 
Heinz Evrav. (New York: Random House, 
1963). Pp. x, 141. $1.95.) 


In the modified quiet of his study, the poli- 
tical scholar today can hear many voices telling 
him what he should be doing. The current 
argument begins with David Easton’s The 
Political System (1954); after a little while 
David Butler’s The Study of Political Be- 
havior (1958), Hyneman’s The Study of Politics 
(1959), and Van Dyke’s Political Science 
(1960), came close upon each others’ inky 
heels. The right has also been heard from: first 
Voegelin in The New Science of Politics (1959), 
then Bernard Crick in The American Science 
of Politics (1959), and Storing’s collected auth- 
ors in Essays on the Scientific Study of Politics 
(1962) volleyed and thundered. The Annals 
tried to achieve a balance in “The Limits of Be- 
havioralism in Political Science” (1962), and 
Dahl tried to consolidate the position of be- 
havioralism and to stop the war in his article in 
this review on “The Behavioral Ap- 
proach” (1961). 

With a modest flourish, Heinz Eulau now ap- 
pears upon this scarred terrain with an extended 
essay on The Behavioral Persuasion in Politics. 
He brings to his task some manifest qualifica- 
tions. He is well known for his original research 
in electoral and legislative behavior, and his 
editorial skill revealed in two major books of 
readings, the forthcoming revision of En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and the excel- 
lent Bobbs-Merrill reprint series. He knows 
what he is talking about; he writes with grace 
and fluidity and, in spite of his (and all our) 
wounds, he is sweetly good humored as he 
surveys the situation. 

After a running start on the importance of 
focusing on man, “his acts, goals, drives, feel- 
ings, beliefs, commitments, and values,” Eulau 
develops some thoughts on the units of analy- 
sis: his preference is for analyzing the in- 
dividual in various situations, and particularly 
for role analysis. It is one of the better sections. 
He then discusses some of the conceptual prob- 
lems involved in the analysis of politics in “the 
social matrix,” “the cultural context,” and in 
connection with ‘the personal basis.” Each of 
these distussions deals (somewhat loosely) with 
the search for ways of organizing and deriving 
meaning from behavioral data. Finally, there 
‘are some observations on special problems in- 
volved in the point chosen for observation, the 


relationship between macro-politics and micro- 
politics, and the problems of change. 

The book is not merely a repetition of previ- 
ous argument, for it is much less focussed on 
method than Hyneman’s work, much less on 
the problems of the logic of science than Van 
Dyke; it does not spend much time attacking 
the old order as does Easton, and of course, does 
not defend it, either, as do Crick, and Strauss’s 
piece in the Storing collection. Nor does it deal 
with individual authors—as the Storing collec- 
tion and Easton have done. Its contribution 
lies in the effort to state the way the behavioral 
approach conceptualizes the field. In this sense, 
it aims to be a contribution to modern political 
theory. 

But, somehow, The Behavioral Persuasion 
does not wholly succeed, does not quite per- 
suade. Puzzling over this, I believe there are 
three causes of this shortcoming. First, it seems 
to me, that the way to advance the argument 
over the fruitfulness of one way of looking at the 
field, compared to another, is to come to grips 
directly with what others have said about it. An 
argument with a vague generalized other is not 
really an argument at all. There are no foot- 
notes in Eulau’s book and almost no references 
to individual authors or books treating many of 
the same problems. This gives the essay a kind 
of disembodied quality; it is hard to locate it in 
the current on-going discussion. Second, I have 
always thought that one of the virtues of the 
behavioral approach is the intimate relations 
between theory and data; each helps the other. 
This is a theoretical book, but there are no 
references to the studies which inform it, or 
which illuminate and illustrate the points made. 
Eulau has chosen to argue his case without 
showing what the behavioral approach can do. 
At the other extreme, and in some ways more 
persuasive, are Likert and Hayes, Some Appli- 
cations of Behavioral Research (1957), and the 
recent Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics, 
edited by Ranney (1962). They do not do the 
same thing that Eulau has attempted, but some 
similar reporting of actual results would have 
given Eulau’s work a greater impact. 

Third, one has the feeling that the diffuse 
essay style, with its easy literary flow, has sub- 
verted the author himself. The thought tends 
to be associative, rather than logical, the mix- 
ture of ideas within the paragraphs tends to 
confuse the reader on the point he is supposed 
to carry away; the argument loses cogency, the 
very texture of the thought suffers, 
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Yet even with these defects, the piece reveals 
and induces an imaginative inquiry into the na- 
ture of political affairs. 

, Rozert E. LANE 

Yale University 


The Small Group: An Analysis of Research Con- 


cepts and Operations. By Rozerr T. Go- . 


LEMBIEWSKI. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. xii, 303. $6.00.) 


The author by personal confession has chosen 
in this summary and critique of small-group re- 
search to discuss how empty is its cup, rather 
than how full. The book is an updating of a doc- 
toral thesis presented in political science at 
Yale in 1958, and smacks to some degree of the 
standard ‘Suggestions for Future Research” 
run wild, After scanning hundreds of small- 
group studies, the author concludes with a 
summary labelled “a Prologue to Research.” 
This posture will undoubtedly irk the older 
laborers in these vineyards. On the other hand, 
the book is a boon to students overly intimi- 
dated by the bulk of the extant small-group liter- 
ature, who may be discouraged from the search 
for‘new gifts for the man who has everything. 
The man, it is argued, is currently wearing 
little more than a tie and a belt. 

A full-length book in this vein could readily 
be either niggling or tedious. To my view, this 
book is neither. The author uses his own points 
of view in a highly skilled way to jell an ac- 
count of the recent (post-war, largely) small- 
group literature which is highly comprehensive 
yet which avoids the sense of dreary catalogue 
-which mars most summaries of the literature. 
The atmosphere may be rather steadily critical, 
yet a good deal of talent is given over to being 
constructive about the matter: the critical 
leverage is gained from the author’s vision of 
what small-group knowledge might hopefully 
look like some decades hence. And while differ- 
ent people have different visions, Golembiew- 
ski’s seems as defensible as anyone else’s. 

The political scientist should be forewarned 
that the book is not at all tailored to specialized 
political science interests in the small group. In 
his introduction the author locates these inter- 
ests in the realm of “applications” of small- 
group theory, and refers such readers elsewhere 
_ (as to Verba’s Small Groups and Political Be- 
havior, or to his own recent Behavior and 
Organization). The stress here is upon “pure” 
small-group analysis, after the manner of the 
social psychologist. S 

The research strategies urged by the author 
in the course of his review are intensely em~ 
pirical ones. He bills his central assessment tool 
as ‘“‘analysis-by-juxtaposition,” a term which 
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conveys little meaning in itself but gains some 


as it is paired off against premature “synthe- ~s- 
sis,” “integration,” or “system-building.” He Y 
wishes to juxtapose concepts and operations 
that have actually been used to refer to much 
the same phenomena across numerous studies, 
with an eye to determining. whether or not 
there is sufficient convergence of empirical ap- 
proaches and findings to permit broader con- 
ceptual integration. With occasional excep- 
tions, the verdict is negative. 

More specifically, the heart of the book in- 
volves a discussion of three ‘‘panels’”’ of small- 
group variables. The structural panel includes 
dimensions of communication structure, power 
structure, functional roles, sociometric struc- 
ture and the like. The style panel treats dimen- 
sions of small-group goals, process phases, task 
dimensions, norms, morale and group ee 
phere.” The population panel refers to the dis- 
tribution of individual characteristics (intel- 
ligence, authoritarianism, etc.). The author ` 
finds work within each of these panels to be in a 
very crude state, which is to say that there is 


_ little agreement either on concepts or opera- 


tions that would delimit a basic set of working 
dimensions. Efforts have been even thinner in 
the experimental crossing of variables from 
one panel to the other, although a few studies 
are cited to support the central contention that 
simple relationships between single variables of 
a given panel tend to be muddy or varied from 
study to study, whereas results are greatly 
illuminated when multiple dimensions from 
the several panels are taken into account at 
once. 4 

Hence Golembiewski’s plea is for a collective 
assault toestablish aconsensual battery of meas- 
urable dimensions covering the three panels; 
and for the more massive, multidimensional re- 
search designs necessary to profit from such 
consensus. 

This strategy for research may presume a de- 
gree of regimentation and standardization 
which is at least implausible, if not downright 
undesirable. Furthermore, what seems to be 
the preferred tactic toward dimensional salva- 
tion—factor analysis—gets somewhat over- 
emphasized. The text shifts from dour to 
bright on the rare instances when studies can be 
mentioned that have tried to winnow down to a 
limited number of dimensions data relevant to 
small-group work. The author does prudently 
suggest a number of criteria to distinguish the 
ideal factor analysis from any which have been 
achieved in small-group research. However this; 
may be, and with all due respect to the utilities ~ 
of the method, getting small-group data onto 
the couch to be factor-analyzed probably does 
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not enjoy quite the unique therapeutic value : 


for what ails the field that the author attri- 
butes to it. 

To challenge some of the horses ridden by 
way of criticism does not, however, do justice to 
the value of the book as a whole. The criticism 
eschews the petty and hews to the true poten- 
tials of an exciting field. For many readers, it 
may illuminate these potentials in a way which 
goes beyond other discussions. Furthermore,as 
a summary both of research and critiques of re- 
search, it is remarkably well organized and 
lucidly written. To do such a job with the large 
and diverse literature now surrounding small 
groups is in itself no mean trick. Source books 
of this genre above the level of the most ele- 
mentary texts have been all too infrequent, 
and this effort is of a calibre to rank well with 
its few predecessors. 

Pau E. CONVERSE. 

The University of Michigan 


Party and Representation: Legislative Politics in 
Pennsylvania. By Frank J. Soraur. (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 178. 
$6.50.) 


This mis-named book is a welcome addition 
to our growing literature on the political re- 
cruitment processes in the several American 
states. The fresh empirical data in Mr. Sorauf’s 
study are restricted to the 154 districts and 210 
representatives elected to the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives in 1958, but he is 
quite aware of the importance of generaliza- 
tion-through-comparison across state lines, and 
wherever possible he has checked his findings 

. for Pennsylvania with the studies of Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Mexico, Oregon and the four-state 
project of Wahlke, Eulau, Buchanan and 
Ferguson. For analytical purposes, the volume 
goes far beyond the descriptive series of state 
electoral arrangements sponsored by several 
Citizenship Clearing House affiliates, and its 
conceptual and methodological sophistication 
reveal the distinct, if laborious progress in the 
discipline since the pioneering ‘“‘tenure-and- 
turnover” inquiries projected by Charles 
Hyneman thirty years ago. 

Following an introductory chapter presenting 
the demographic milieu of Pennsylvania poli- 
tics, the author incorporates his data on Penn- 
sylvania’s legislators in five chapters: ‘‘Con- 
stituencies,” “Parties,” “Candidates,” ‘Re- 
cruitmeat and Selection,” and ‘Legislative 
Roles and Votes.” A concluding chapter elabo- 

‘rates his over-all conclusion that the vigorous 

| two-party system in Pennsylvania primarily 
operates to reflect and represent the interests of 
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the district or constituency parties within the 
state. Party discipline in the legislature serves 
to support the common interests and purposes 
of the generally similar districts from which the 
two parties respectively draw their most loyal 
partisans (pp. 151-52). The strength of party 
officials and organizations is rooted in the 
“political culture” of their districts, that is to 
say, the needs and expectations of the social 
groups in the districts for.which the parties act 
as agents, and it is the differences (primarily 
along the urban-rural dimension) in political 
culture that determine the acceptable limits of 
party organization and activity (pp. 61-62, 
148-150). The organizational autonomy and 
policy initiatives of the district party leaders 
rest upon the ability of the system to serve the 
social and material interests of several dis- 
tricts (not the ideological or policy interests of 
the statewide party), and it is upon the satis- 
faction of those expectations that the parties’ 
effective control of candidate selection and in- 
formal organization in the legislature depends 
(pp. 152-154). 

Several of Sorauf’s specific findings for 
Pennsylvania are of great interest to students 
of party processes elsewhere. For example; al- 
though Pennsylvania has been a “competitive, 
two-party state” since 1950, in 1958 there was 
genuine electoral competition between the two 
parties in less than one-third of the state’s 
legislative districts, z.e., those in which the two- 
party division of the vote fell within a 55-45 
range in the general election (p. 117). In 60 per 
cent of the Democratic primaries and 70 per 
cent of the Republican, or two-thirds of both 
party primary elections, there were no contests 
(p. 111). As other studies have discovered, there 
is more competition, defined by number of con- 
testants, in the majority party in Pennsylvania, 
except in areas of greatest party strength (the 
safest districts). With respect to candidates, 
Pennsylvania is like other states in that there 
are no substantial differences in sex, age or 
racial characteristics between the party 
nominees; the differences appear in educa- 
tional, religious, occupational, and social status 
attributes. Pennsylvania legislators exhibit a 
low turnover (less than 20%) and seem to re- 
gard their position either as a reward for long 
party service or as something of a career in it- 
self; this is something of a contrast to other 
states, where service in the state legislature 
is usually either ancillary to another career 
or an intermediate step on the political ladder. 
With respect to party organization, there is al- 
most no legislative party organization separate 
from the regular county and ward structure, 
and the existence of strong party organization 
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is more highly correlated with urban and 
densely-populated districts than with safeness 
of the district for the party (pp. 47-51). Devi- 
ations from party discipline in legislative 
voting are associated with competitiveness 
rather than safety of the legislator’s district 
(pp. 140-42). 

The shortcomings of the study are inherent 
in the design and are quickly disposed of. It is 
restricted to a single legislative election (1958). 
Emphasis is placed on description of the Penn- 
sylvania pattern of legislative recruitment, 
selection and responsibility rather than sys- 
tematic comparison of Pennsylvania legislators 
with those of other states. Almost no attention 
is given to the interplay of city-county, guber- 
natorial and national politics upon state party 
organization, At several points in the text, the 
reader experiences some irritation when the 
quoted statistical evidence varies from the 
figures used in the adjacent tables, but these 
discrepancies usually can be tracked down or 
explained, 

When everything is said, however, Party and 
Representation contains undoubtedly the most 
comprehensive analysis available of state 
legislative districts in Pennsylvania, the demo- 
graphic and behavioral characteristics of the 
lower-house legislators, and the distinctive role 
of the parties in the state with respect to legisla- 
tive recruitment, selection and responsibility. 
One must applaud the judgment of the 
A.P.S.A. Committee which selected it as the 
co-winner of the 1962 Atherton Political Sci- 
ence prize. 

Avery LEISERSON 

Vanderbilt University 


Tran: Political Development in a Changing Soci- 
ety. By Leonard Binper. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1962. Pp. xii, 362. $7.50.) 


Aerodynamically, so some experts tell us, 
the bumblebee is unequipped to fly. Politically, 
so it often seems from afar, the present Iranian 
system is too cumbersome to operate. The 
populace gives simultaneous allegiance to half 
a dozen different ideologies. A traditional mon- 
arch whose dynasty dates back but one genera- 
tion governs with the shifting aid of the mili- 
tary, a disgruntled aristocracy and a partially 
modern bureaucracy. Antique, institutionalized 
religion remains a factor of formal authority in 
the state while corruption sometimes seems to 
occupy more of men’s efforts than development 
planning. The ordinary Persian is commonly 
said to regard Iran as a culture rather than as a 
nation. Yet, all this has amazingly endured in 
the face of severe external pressures from Cold 
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War combatants and oil-interested capitalists. 

The merit of Professor Binder’s book is that, 
more than any other work, it unravels some of 
the contradictions and complexities of the 
Shahvian political system. It is a book which, 
despite an opaque first chapter, deserves wide 
reading, both in Iran (where it has lamentably 
been banned) and in the West. It is the first in- 
tensive, broad, analytical treatment of the con- 
temporary Iranian polity. As such it is of 
significance to all those interested in compara- 
tive politics. 

Like previous observers, Binder emphasizes 
the inconsistencies of Persian politics. He 
points to the ancient conflicts that still fester 
unresolved (“Iran has let nothing pass”). He 
stresses the fatal incompleteness of her two 
main impulses toward reform, the Reza Shah 
and Mussadiq movements. Scrambling like 
Charles II not to go on his “travels” again, the 
present Shah is basically portrayed as playing 
off army, landowners, ulama, bureaucrats, 
tribes and—one now supposes—peasants in 
delicate balance. Those of his subjects not 
dominated by “self-seeking” display an ex- 
tensive rejection of the present system along 
with an even stronger unwillingness to modify 
their personal behaviors which constitute that 
system. Group alignments and leadership are 
so indeterminate that positive political calcula- 
tion is nearly impossible. The most obvious 
underlying trend is toward what Binder calls 
a “rational-hierarchical” system; others would 
probably categorize it as “collective authori- 
tarian.” 

Though the picture Binder draws is often 
impressionistic and sometimes tendentious 
(“The government of Iran is a living fossil.” 
“Constitutionalism, as presently maintained in 
Iran, is a farce.’’), it is clearly accurate in many 
dimensions, always honest and generally 
penetrating. He gives us the first informed 
treatment of the history and modus operandi 
of the Iranian cabinet. He offers interesting 
insights on Iranian political culture as mani- 
fested in the peasant, the technocrat, the uni- 
versity student, and other distinctive Persian 
figures. Strategic classes and groups in Iranian 
society—such as guilds, organized labor, pro- 
fessionals—are described in perceptive sketches 
which frequently yield more politically relevant 
material than is to be found anywhere else. 
Much valuable information, though now per- 
haps dated, is furnished about the character- 
istics of Iran’s soi-disant “political parties.” 
And, the position of the Majlis in the political 


scheme of things is well illumined. All in all, 


the great value of Binder’s work seems to this =~ 


reviewer to consist in its wealth of shrewdly 
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observed comments on the particular char- 
acteristics of Persian politics, past and present. 

Unfortunately, the books written by those of 
us who analyze developing societies tend to be 
as bifurcated as the societies we study. If the 
researcher is area-competent (as Binder un- 
questionably is), he offers many probing de- 
tailed comments on the behavior of his chosen 
people. If he is also discipline-competent (as 
Binder also is), he feels the urge to cast his 
particular observations into more general form 
so as to make clear their relevance for the 
theoretical development of his discipline. 
When dealing with a limited problem, such as 
voting behavior, the social backgrounds of 
politicians, or formal party organization, he is 
frequently able to draw upon a rather well 
established body of concepts, techniques and 
hypotheses. But, when he Jaudably sets out on 
. the more ambitious quest of analyzing ‘whole 
political systems” (in Binder’s words), he 
quickly runs afoul of the very feeble develop- 
ment of macro-analysis in political science. He 
is compelled to elaborate, usually in one chap- 
ter; the grand theoretical underpinnings of the 
discipline. The product is almost always a 
hastily prepared, generally borrowed, ill- 
digested and unsatisfactory “theory” or “ana- 
lytic scheme.” 

Binder is avowedly (and justifiably) dis- 
enchanted with the two most popular grand 
theoretical departures currently used by com- 
parative analysts—the structural-functional 
and the group theoretic approaches. Never- 
theless, throughout the more substantive por- 
tions of his book he frequently falls back on 
that functional analysis he earlier berates. 
Though telling criticisms of the functional 
approach have been made by Hempel, Dore, 
Nagel and others, comment on some of its 
inadequacies as reflected in the present work 
seems required. 

Binder variously describes a number of 
administrative practices, institutional activ- 
ities, customs and behaviors as “functional,” 
“eufunctional,” or “dysfunctional.” It is diffi- 
cult to appreciate the significance of these 
judgments for several reasons. Foremost among 
these is that the political system which is as- 
sertedly being “maintained” or ‘‘challenged” 
is so vaguely and loosely described. It is almost 
impossible to determine the systemic effects of 
the activity under discussion because 1) the 
basic structuring of the elements in the system, 
and 2) the notion of how much change in that 
structuring constitutes fundamental systemic 
_ alteration, are very far from being clear. 

- Secondly, even if one could agree that a 
specific activity did tend to maintain or alter 
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a well defined political system, that assertion 
alone is usually too crude to be very informa- 
tive. A given behavior may well have both 
eufunctional and dysfunctional aspects. How 
are these taken into account in the summary 
description of that behavior as eufunctional or 
dysfunctional for the ‘whole political system?” 
More particularly, we are most interested in 
the question, ‘Eufunctional or dysfunctional 
for what?’’—what specific elements of the 
system are affected by the instant practice and 
how? All too often the functionalist thinks he 
has done his job when the mere functional 
label is attached. 

Much more could be said about the theo- 
retical side of Binder’s valuable effort. Un- 
fortunately, the quality of his theoretical 
prose does not match that of his descriptive 
passages, and a number of minor grammatical 
confusions and proof-reading errors mar the 
more abstract portions of his work. Though 
perhaps few will share his particular theoretical 
predilections, few also will disagree with his 
uneasiness in using existing macro-analytic 
approaches. His book contributes more to our 
store of information on Iran than it does to 
our analytical uplift. Nonetheless, exposure to 
his struggles at conceptual improvement will 
prove useful to many, and exposure to his 
observations on Iranian politics should prove 
interesting to all. 

Freerck W. Frey 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Old Societies and New States: A Quest for 
Modernity in Asia and Africa. EDITED BY 
CLIFFORD Grertz. (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963, Pp. viii, 310. $6.95.) 


The essays in this book represent attempts 
at social science in the grand manner. The 
subject is probably the most important facing 
contemporary social scientists: the revolution 
of change and modernization in the new states. 
The empirical materials do not come from any 
particular area but are drawn in a broad com- 
parative manner from the experiences of all 
the new states as well as from the relevant 
experiences of the older states. The mode of 
analysis is largely in the macro-sociological 
tradition of Max Weber. And, most important 
of all, though there is inevitable variation 
among the essays, almost all carry off this task 
of grand analysis with success. 

Though the essays differ in their specific 
topics, all deal with the problem of nation- 
building. And within this broad problem the 
main focus is on the integration of the new 
nations, particularly from the cultural point 
of view. Geertz’s essay is directly on this sub- 
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ject. It treats the conflict between, on the one 
hand, the primordial ties to family, kingroup, 
and tribe, with which people are born and, on 
the other, the demands of civil commitment 
to the state. A multiple loyalty solution in 
which commitment to the new nation state is 
added to but does not destroy these primordial 
ties is difficult, because the competing loyalties 
are on the same general level—that is, the 
nation state and the more parochial units 
compete for the position of the maximal 
political unit to which loyalty is owed. Most 
of the other essays deal with aspects of this 
particular problem. Apter’s essay suggests that 
the development of a “political religion” is 
one way to break down primordial ties and to 
mobilize commitment to the tasks of nation- 
building. This solution involves the forcible 
suppression of parochial ties and the elevation 
of the new state to the level of a sacred object. 
LeVine’s excellent essay on political socializa- 
tion is relevant here. And Marriott’s essay on 
the cultural policy of the new states indicates 
the great extent to which the creation of a 
culture around which political commitment can 
be mobilized is a matter of conscious policy 
choice for the leaders of these states. 

This raises the second important theme that 
runs through most of these essays—the theme 
of the tremendous load that is placed upon the 
policy-making structures of the new states. 
Almost all of the problems they face require 
political solutions, in the sense that they must 
be dealt with by the conscious coordinating 
activity of political elites. This is best reflected 
in the cultural sphere. Earlier writings on the 
relationship between cultural patterns and 
political systems suggested that the culture of 
a nation is a given condition that has effects 
upon the politics of that nation. In the present 
volume—and particularly in Marriott’s essay— 
it becomes clear that the culture of a nation 
has become the subject of conscious policy- 
making in most of the new states. The leaders 
of these nations are engaged in selecting sym- 
bols for their political movements and even 
in devising or selecting appropriate histories 
for their nations. 

A third important theme running through 
the book is what one might call the “participa- 
tion explosion.” As Fallers points out, one of 
the major characteristics of the evolution of 
modernization is a movement toward a more 
equalitarian and populistic set of values. Older 
states went through periods of economic and 
cultural change at a time when the political 
elites could ignore a large part of the popula- 
tion, but the new states are being formed in an 
era when an elitist solution is no longer fea- 
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sible. This does not imply a democratic solu- 
tion. The mobilization systems that Apter 
discusses, organized around a political religion, 
are hardly democratic; but they are designed 
to deal with the participation of all in politics. 

This book illustrates the value to political 
science in general of the focus on the new na- 
tions. When one looks at these emerging na- 
tions, one is forced to deal with the most basic 
questions of politics—the entire set of questions 
involved in the creation and maintenance of 
political societies. The new nations are a labora- 
tory for nation building, and much of what the 
authors discuss is relevant to the historical 
problem of nation-building, and to the current 
problem of nation maintenance in the older, 
more established states. One of the values of 
the work on the new nations is that it may 
send political scientists back to the study of the 
history of the older nations with a more 
sophisticated sense of the universality of the 
problems with which nation-builders must 
deal. 

SIDNEY VERBA 
Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


Modern Islam: The Search for Cultural Identity. 
By G. E. von GruneBauM. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1962. Pp. 288. $7.50.) 


Professor von Grunebaum is a leading 
scholar in the field of Islamic studies, and his 
works are indispensable to anyone wishing to 
gain an understanding of recent developments 
in the Middle East. The work under review is 
particularly interesting to social scientists be- 
cause the author does attempt in certain 
places to explain his own particular way of 
relating the product of “orjentalist” scholar- 
ship to the concerns of political scientists and 
anthropologists. Because this book is a collec- 
tion of essays, however, its methodological 
sections are broken up into a number of 
pieces. As a consequence, this reviewer does 
not feel able to present a coherent restatement 
of the author’s method. It is possible, never- 
theless, to alert those concerned with problems 
of comparative method and with problems of 
cultural change and modernization to the fact 
that several of Professor von Grunebaum’s 
chapters contain matters of relevance to them. 

The key to this book is the author’s view 
that self—understanding is only possible in 
conjunction with the ability to understand 
others. Objectivity is further essential*to this 
kind of understanding. The author also be- 
Jieves that historical objectivity is possible in 
general but may be distorted within the con- 
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text of given cultural configurations. Western 
culture demands self-understanding, hence it 
pursues the study of alien cultures in order to 
better know itself. Islam does not seek to 
understand itself. Even more significant is the 
fact that, despite “modernization,” Muslims 
do not really try to understand the west. If 
they fail to gain an understanding of the west 
they will not resolve the problem of their own 
cultural identity and never adapt to the mod- 
ern world. The cause of this cultural difficulty 
is not the consequence of the objective char- 
acter of Islam, but rather of the self-image that 
Muslims have of themselves. 

This capsule interpretation of the author’s 
intention doubtless does great injustice to 
the subtlety of his expression and the richness 
of his description. If, however, I have got the 
point, that point depends upon our ability to 
distinguish between the objective character of 
Islamic culture and the self-image which 
Muslims have of themselves. In attributing 
this view to the author, I rely heavily on the 
following illustrative passage from page 101: 


In this sense historical objectivity, that is, object- 
orientedness, if placed in the widest possible 
judgmental perspective, tends to liberate, or to 
purge, the self-image from aspirations that are 
not richtigkeztsrational; it assists in a rational ad- 
justment of purposes where otherwise only a 
purposive rational adjustment of means to non- 
rationally apprehended ends would have been 
possible. If this is true, one may well postulate 
that distortions of a period’s historiographic 
seizure of reality . . . are functions of the peculi- 
arities of the society’s self-image, . 


The author cites Stark, Weber, Scheler, and 
Husserl in connection with various passages 
which reveal something about his method and 
approach. The conclusion which suggests it- 
self is that the author’s approach contains 
elements of both historical relativism and 
historicism (or, if alternative terms are pre- 
ferred, of both historicism and historicalism), 
a position perhaps best explicated in Stark’s 
Sociology of Knowledge. 

The major portion of the book is taken up 
with detailed presentations of diverse aspects 
of the Muslim self-image as revealed in an 
extremely wide array of contemporary and 
recent Middle Eastern literature. Regardless 
of one’s methodological preferences, this ma- 
terial will be acknowledged as clearly necessary 
in any* analysis of recent Middle Eastern 
thought. 

The vast quantity of cited materials and the 
variety of sources from which these were 
drawn, render it difficult to sum up the 
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author’s position on the substantive question 
of where the Muslims stand. This reviewer’s 
understanding is as follows: the central objec- 
tive historical fact with which the Muslims 
must come to grips, and with which they have 
thus far failed to come to grips, is the political, 
technical, cultural, and scientific emergence of 
the west. They cannot see the west objectively 
because of the effect of their self-image. Unless 
they alter their self-image the Muslims will not 
be able to cope with the modern world. The 
only way to alter a self-image is by really com- 
ing to understand another culture. But the 
Islamic self-image precludes this method; thus 
the goal is taken as the prerequisite of effective 
application of the means and a severely pessi- 
mistic conclusion results. 

The sensible reader will know that capsule 
summaries are grossly distorting, but should 
also recognize that this is a stimulating, even 
an exciting book. Its interest goes far beyond 
Middle East area studies. In a very real sense 
its major theme is of concern to all social 
scientists, but it is of particular interest to 
those who would encourage contacts between 
Political Science and Philosophy and between 
the study of cultural history and the study of 
political development. 

LEONARD BINDER 

University of Chicago 


Elezioni e comportamento politico in Italia. 
EDITED BY ALBERTO SPREAFICO AND JOSEPH 
La PALOMBARA. (Cremona: Edizioni di 
Comunità, 1963. Pp. xlvi, 1,000. L. 8,000.) 


This gargantuan compilation will disappoint 
those who expect it to be a systematic treat- 
ment of “elections and political behavior in 
Italy.” Strung out along its thousand pages are 
essays and monographs by twenty-one authors; 
the only connecting thread between the various 
pieces is a common concern with the Italian 
elections of 1958 and 1960, and this bond 
proves too light to give the work more than an 
outward semblance of unity. This chaotic state 
of affairs is defended by the editors in the 
name of a happy eclecticism; a diversity of 
“approaches” is supposed to enhance our 
understanding of recent Italian politics more 
than a single methodological orientation pos- 
sibly could. This view, as debatable as it is 
fashionable, could be accepted for the pur- 
poses at hand if the various contributions were 
of a reasonable intellectual parity and did in 
fact represent clearly conceived “approaches.” 
As it stands, it can only be wished that more 
discrimination had been employed in the ac- 
ceptance of articles and a firmer editorial hand 
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been exercised in reducing the bulk of those 
which deserved to be accepted. 

Many of the articles add little to our knowl- 
edge of Italian politics that could not be 
gained from an intelligent reading of electoral 
propaganda and the press. Others, although 
quite limited and in some instances narrowly 
technical in nature, do make a contribution to 
political science. In the latter category are 
included the pieces by Giovanni Schepis, 
Federico Mohrhoff, Stefano Passigli, Joseph 
La Palombara, Achille Ardigd, Alberto Sprea- 
fico, and Paolo Ammassari. Schepis presents a 
detailed statistical analysis of the electoral re- 
turns of 1958 and 1960; embedded in the ex- 
position is a particularly useful diseussion of 
the workings of the Italian system of propor- 
tfonal representation and preferential voting. 
Mohrhoff deals in a rigidly limited fashion 
with the circulation of elites within parlia- 
ment. Passigli contributes a useful and judi- 
ciously written bibliographical essay on Italian 
“electoral sociology.” La Palombara has in- 
cluded his brief study (previously published in 
English) of the political orientation of Italian 
youth, 

Ardigò, Spreafico, and Ammassari reflect, in 
different ways, the influence of a more rigor- 
ously ‘‘behavorial’’ approach to voting studies; 
they are familiar with the extensive American 
literature that has accumulated, particularly 
in recent years. Ardigd’s monograph is an exer- 
cise in “micro-analysis’; employing the ‘‘eco- 
logical method,” he devises an electoral map 
for the city of Bologna. Spreafico and Am- 
massari, in separate studies, analyze the impli- 
cations of a survey conducted by the political 
science faculty at the University of Florence 
which attempts to relate attitudes of apathy 
and political alienation to such variables as 
age, sex, educational level, and party identifi- 
cation. 

The most significant contribution to the 
volume is the monograph by Mattei Dogan on 
“The Social Stratification of the Vote” (pp. 
407-474). Dogan combines an intelligent use 
of available statistics with shrewd hunches 
derived from his own acute observation of 
Italian politics to produce a fascinating study 
of the degree of support obtained by the major 
political formations from the various social 
strata. He displays a becoming modesty about 
the fallibility of his statistical information, 
indicating a refreshing willingness to heed 
Aristotle’s injunction that it is not the mark 
of an educated man to seek greater precision 
than the subject-matter inherently affords. 
Dogan documents such important political 
facts as the gradual de-proletarianization of the 
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Communist party, the inter-class composition 
of Christian Democracy and its significantly 
disproportionate strength among land-owning 
peasants, the predominantly lower middle-class 
support of the extreme right, and the com- 
paratively high educational and professional 
level of Liberal party adherents. 

The general impression which one retains 
after reading this massive tome is that the 
crucial substantive problems facing the Italian 
polity remain either outside its scope or are 
analyzed in an inadequate manner. There is a 
stark contrast between the solemn declaration 
of Giuseppe Maranini in the preface that 
“Ttalian democracy is dangerously ill” and the 
relatively trivial preoccupations of the ma- 
jority of the essays that follow. The irrelevance 
of much that today passes for political or social 
science is scarcely a distinctively Italian prob- 
lem, however. Indeed, as Messrs. Storing, 
Berns, Strauss, et al. have informed us quite 
recently, this gap between science and signifi- 
cance is also a problem for American political 
studies, 

Where, one is led to ask, are the successors of 
Gaetano Mosca and Guido Dorso in Italian 
political science today? We have need to hear 
from them, especially while so many others 
whose business it might be to articulate the 
principles and structures of right order in 
‘politics, are, to revert again to Leo Strauss, 
fiddling while Rome burns. 

DANTE GERMINO 

Wellesley College 


Africa in the United Nations. By THOMAS 
Hover, Jr. (Ilinois: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 336. $8.50.) 

The United Nations Reconsidered. EDITED BY 
Raymond A. Moors, Jr. (Columbia, S.C.: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1963. 
Pp. xii, 158. $3.00, cloth. $1.00, paper.) 


When in the fall of 1960 the U. N. General 
Assembly passed the Declaration on Granting 
of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples, the worst fears of many Europeans 
and some Americans were confirmed: with the 
bit in their teeth, the Afro-Asian states had 
surely taken over. The bitter controversy over 
the Congo signalled to many that their comfort- 
able picture of the 55 or 60 member United 
Nations of predominantly white European 
influence, indeed the whole image of the 
European diplomatic tradition created and 


Pred 


confirmed in the 19th century, was finally made _ 


obsolete. 
This conclusion is, to say the least, prema- 
ture. But revised assessments of the United 
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Nations are timely, and new data to check the 
more extravagant hypotheses more than wel- 
come. Professor Hovet’s new work and, in 
more limited ways, the collection of readings 
edited by Professor Moore, should contribute 
to this end. 

Thomas Hovet has innovated in the inter- 
national organization field in his analysis of 
the formation and operation of U. N. blocs. 
His Bloc Politics in the United Nations de- 
veloped a unique and useful methodology of 
analysis, and this he carries over here with a 
focus on Africa. 

The centerpiece of his approach is what he 
calls the eleven “caucusing groups” plus the 
only real “‘caucusing bloc’—the Soviet group 
(some of the African consultative patterns may 
already be changing in the aftermath of 
1963’s Addis Ababa Conference). He traces the 
‘spectacular rise of the African role in the 
United Nations from the days of the League 
when “Africa had no identity, no purpose, no 
hope,” through the creation of the U. N. in 
which Liberia and Ethiopia were the only orig- 
ina] Black African members, the turning point 
of the Bandung Conference which gave the 
Asian and African countries a vision of their 
political future, and the 1958 Accra Conference 
which, in the author’s words, “not only 
marked the emergence of an African voice and 
personality in international diplomacy, but 
established a role for Africa in the United 
Nations.” Between those two conferences six 
African States were admitted, in the next two 
years sixteen, and since then a dozen—all since 
1955. 

The Accra Conference set up a permanent 
body in New York consisting of the permanent 
U. N. representatives to carry out the agreed 
collaboration. This is an important illustration 
of a growing use of permanent representatives 
to the U. N. for non-U. N. business; as Hovet 
points out, many new African states would 
find it financially burdensome to maintain 
embassies in all the other African capitals. 

Some of the data are highly provocative. 
After the African caucusing group was formed 
in the 13th General Assembly, for example, the 
percentage of identical votes among the 
African states in the U. N. decreased from 52% 
to 37% while the percentage of divided votes 
increased from 16 to 41%. Even more interest- 
ing is the decline of support within the larger 
group for the Casablanca states. Since 1958 
a majorsty of African members have voted 
identically with the United States on 36.8% 
{of Hovet’s adjusted number of roll call votes, 
‘and divided with us on 87.9%. Both of these 
figures are rising. The majority have voted 
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identically with the Soviet Union during the 
same period on 66.4% of those issues and have 
differed on 16.8%. Of course a flexible Soviet 
Union, not particularly concerned with con- 
sistency or commitment, has associated itself 
freely with the issues in which Africans con- 
sider their vital interests to be at stake. But 
where the Africans were opposed to the 
United States, in most instances the United 
States opposed the African position rather 
than vice-versa. 

The other side of the coin is the domination 
of the United Nations agenda by African con- 
cerns. The protagonists are not always well 
informed; they are often inconsistent; and 
they are sometimes unreasonable by Western 
lights. In their lights, however, there are many 
sins of omission and commission for which 
the white Western European community must 
atone. South Africa could combine those ele- 
ments into an apocalyptic stew, and one 
wishes that Professor Hovet had allowed his 
mind to stretch out over those possibilities. 

It is also legitimate to pick some nits where 
literary barbarisms flaw the interesting mate- 
rial. The book could have profited from a 
deeper analysis from African sources of the 
situation both there and in New York. How- 
ever, the book which Mr. Hovet has written 
is both useful and timely, and it will be widely 
drawn upon. 

Mr. Moore’s compilation can be more briefly 
dealt with. It is a selection of published “‘re- 
assessments” of the United Nations by those 
who, he says, regard themselves as U. N. 
supporters (one wonders about this descrip- 
tion of General DeGaulle), but who have aired 
critical views in recent times, Everyone is 
entitled to make his own compilation, and this 
reviewer admits that he might have done it 
differently. It is surprising that Mr. Moore 
considers the needful background to be sup- 
plied only by one piece by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong and one by two U. S. senators. 
One would have thought that John Foster 
Dulles and Dean Rusk would have been more 
meaningful and relevant sources. In his sec- 
tion on foreign views he quotes from only 
the U. K. and France. Such a man as Paul 
Henri Spaak in many ways would have been 
more interesting, if only on Congreve’s prin- 
ciple of “love to hatred turned.” If critical 
views were not to be limited to Americans, the 
Soviets are the only ones to have been in a real 
minority over the years, and the Afro-Asians 
surely are, in their fevered impatience, more 
frustrated than anyone else with the organiza- 
tion. 

More serious is the editor’s own view of 
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things. He lumps what he calls the Congo 
“imbroglio” with Goa and Hungary as cau- 
tionary examples of U. N. failures. He is, of 
course, characterizing a body of criticism that 
tends to lump conveniently together all dis- 
pleasure into a single grand pejorative. None- 
theless, his role as our guide through this 
miscellaneous collection of criticism might have 
been better served if he had pointed out 
that these examples are hardly comparable. 
Goa was an act of aggression which the Soviets 
abetted by their veto and the Afro-Asians 
closed their eyes to, and Hungary was a bloody 
. re-establishment of imperial controls to which 
the U. N. made no effective riposte because the 
United States would make none. It is difficult 
to see any resemblance, political or moral, to 
the constitutionally appropriate U. N. decision 
to intervene at the request of the Congolese 
Government. The only common denominator 
is that they are episodes which singly or col- 
lectively annoy some critics of the U. N., often 
for very good reasons. 

Professor Mooré correctly focuses on the 
crucial points of shifting power from the Secu- 
rity Council, the “escalating membership,” 
“fuzzy and irresponsible resolutions” and— 
somewhat more controversially—violations of 
domestic jurisdiction. But not all of his critics 
share his balance or learning. Senator Dodd, in 
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complaining that the United Nations cannot 
save any country from Communist subver- 
sion, not only places an unwarranted burden 
on the other side of the argument but is 
incorrect in his facts. The U. N. did have a 
hand in so saving Greece; and both Senator 
Dodd and Professor Moore could profitably 
look into the high significance in the Cold War 
of the action of the U. N. in closing down the 
Congolese air fields when Soviet planes began 
arriving with agents from Moscow. 

The real issue is whether the West is ever 
to settle on a view of the United Nations 
reflecting neither sentimental utopianism of 
its uncritical worshippers nor the often destruc- 
tive and generally ill-informed invective of its 
detractors. Westerners are often no different 
from Easterners or Southerners in wishing to 
use the United Nations as a pointed instru- 
ment of national policy but objecting to the 
same use by others. It is difficult if not impos- 
sible to have it both ways, and the U. N. turns 
out to be not very usable for such things as it 
can helpfully perform if it is seen chiefly as an 
instrument of political warfare. We are left 
with the policy question of what values there 
are in it for the United States, and how can they 
be maximized. 

Lincoun P. BLOOMFIELD 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Jurimetrics. Eprrep By Hans W. Baang. (Dur- 
ham, North Carolina: 1963. Pp. 270. Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol. 28, no. 1. $2.50.) 


“Jurimetrics” is a term coined by law professor 
Lee Loevinger some years ago to distinguish 
scientific inquiry into legal problems from studies 
jn jurisprudence concerned with normative theory. 
Whatever the merits of Loevinger’s neologism, 
one is hard pressed to see how some of the ten 
articles in this symposium can be seriously said 
to deal with scientific inquiry—unless any treat- 
ment of computers or of symbolic logic is ipso 

-Jacto entitled to be so regarded. 

Two of the articles, one by Loevinger and the 
other by William B. Eldridge of the American 
Bar Foundation and Sally F. Dennis, an IBM 
systems engineer, are largely concerned with vari- 
ous systems for the storage and retrieval of legal 
documents and their contents. A third article by 


Professor Layman Allen and Miss Mary Ellen- 


Caldwell, both of the Yale Law School and the 
periodical M.U.L.L., presents neat illustrations 
of how symbolic logic can be used to analyze pos- 
sible interpretations of ambiguous legal language. 
They take great pains, one should add, to demon- 
strate their awareness that the interpretation of 
legal language is only one aspect of judicial 
decision-making. 

Even a quick perusal of the sole essay by a 
foreign author, Dr. Djangir A. Kerimov of 
Leningrad University, will reveal that just be- 
neath the superstructure of his ideological 
verbiage are interests in computer applications 
highly similar to those of the American juri- 
metricians., 

If one is prepared to hypothesize that the de- 
cisions of courts in given areas such as constitu- 
tional right to counsel are based solely upon 
various combinations of relevant facts, then one 
may use symbolic logic, as patent attorney Reed 
Lawlor has done, to predict how these courta 
will decide cases containing combinations of those 
relevant facts. Political scientist Fred Kort de- 
scribes Lawlor’s method and compares it with the 
factor analytic model he has developed for 
handling similar problems. As Kort quite rightly 
points out in answer to some of his critics, the 
models he and Lawlor have been using do not 
commit them to the position that judicial be- 
havior is always consistent and predictable. The 
f extent to which the models are useful for predict- 


ing thẹ behavior of any court in any given area 
is a matter for inquiry. 

Duke economist Joseph J. Spengler is con- 
cerned about a possible development which goes 
far beyond anything envisioned by Allen, 
Kerimov, or Kort. In a highly theoretical piece, 
Spengler contends that if computers are utilized 
by adjudicators for ‘defining and administering 
justice, undesirable consequences may well re- 
sult. The complex problems of justice, he argues, 
are not well suited for computer simulation or 
solution because the programs Would have to be 
written in accordance with conceptual structures 
that are too simple and rigid. 

Contributions by Professors Glendon Schubert 
and §. Sidney Ulmer shift the emphasis from 
legal decisions to the persons who make them. 
After a perceptive introduction in which he 
contrasts the uses of prediction in scientific 
inquiry with those of prediction based upon 
intuition, inside knowledge, and experience, 
Schubert describes the by now well-known psy- 
chometric model he has been using, and applies 
it to the 1961 term of the United States Supreme 
Court. He concludes his long essay with what 
this reviewer considers a largely premature and 
ill-advised series of predictions about the1962 term 
of the Court (which was just getting under way 
at the time Schubert’s essay was written). 

- Professor Ulmer sets himself two rather diverse 
tasks. First, he seeks to show that enough stabil- 
ity in judicial behavior has already been demon- 
strated to justify continued exploration with a 
variety of quantitative techniques for predictive 
purposes. In the second place, Ulmer considers the 
relationship between the correctness of collegial 
decisions and the number of adjudicators in- 
volved. 

One of the more exceptional articles in the 
symposium is law professor Reed Dickerson’s 
penetrating analysis of the fear, anger, and 
hostility many lawyers show toward computers, 
modern logic, and other contemporary tools. 
Professor Walter Berns, in a sometimes impas- 
sioned essay directed to his fellow political 
scientists, displays elements of the hostility that 
Dickerson so well dissects. This is not to suggest 
that Berns does not score some telling points 
when he raises questions about the technical 
adequacy, replicability, and substantive merit of 
particular studies. But basically his argument 
seems to be that the only questions worth asking 
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concern the good, the noble, and the just. Since 
behavioral science is ill-equipped to deal with 
these matters, it has, Berns feels, very little to 
offer to the study of law and the judicial process.— 
JOSEPE TANENHAUS, New York University. 


A Strategy of Decision: Policy Evaluation as a 
Social Process. By Davin BRAYBROOKE AND 
CHARLES E. LINDBLOM. (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. ix, 268. $5.95.) 


Many political scientists (as well as others) are 
still plodding along with the idea that to be 
“rational” in choice-making means to specify in 
advance the goal or goals to be achieved, consider 
all of the possible alternative means of achieving 
those goals, consider all of the possible conse- 
quences of pursuing each alternative, calculate 
the likelihood that each alternative will in fact 
get you to the goal or goals, and then, with an 
as yet unspecified calculus, choose one alterna- 
tive (or policy) among all those considered. In 
extremely simplified form, this strategy urges 
the policy-maker to choose the most “efficient” 
means to get to a goal. 

Some people have evidenced a suspicion about 
this process of rationality (e.g, Cyert, March, 
Simon) as being not only difficult, but impossible, 
and several refinements have been offered to make 
the ideal more realistic, such as “satisficing”’ 
rather than “maximizing” in choosing among 
alternatives. Lindblom, consistent with many 
of his earlier fine writings, takes us two steps 
further. Not only is the above “rational strategy” 
impossible and hence not a description of the 
policy-making process, it is also a worthless ideal. 
This decision-making method does not adapt 
itself to: ‘1. man’s limited intellectual capacities, 
2. his limited knowledge, 3. the costliness of 
analysis, 4. the analyst’s inevitable failure to 
construct a complete rational-deductive system or 
welfare function, 5. interdependencies between 
fact and value, 6. the openness of the systems to 
be analyzed, 7. the analyst’s need for strategic 
sequences to guide analysis and evaluation, and 
8. the diversity of forms in which policy problems 
actually arise” (p. 113). 

Lindblom, however, does not rest content to 
demonstrate the validity of each of these points. 
He constructs an alternative decision-making 
ideal, called “disjointed incrementalism,” which 
he then demonstrates does adapt to the eight 
points previously mentioned. The upshot of the 
first six chapters of the book is to present us with 
a way of making policy choices which does not 
presume that we must know everything before 
we can make a choice. In fact, thinking that we 
have to follow the “rational strategy” will get us 
into more problems than it really solves. Rather, 
disjointed incrementalism as a strategy for de- 
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cision offers an alternative which provides for 
‘incremental, restricted (both with respect to 


variety of alternatives and to variety of conse-. 


quences for each alternative), means-oriented (in 


y 


a number of complex senses), reconstructive, ` 


serial, remedial, and fragmented” decision-making 
(pp. 112-113). It is offered, not only as a more 
practical guide to the actual making of decisions, 
but as a more ideal set of prescriptions of how to 
make decisions. 

In very simplified form, Lindblom’s ideal sug- 
gests that most changes in policy are prompted 
by something that goes wrong with a particular 
part of a previous imperfect policy and that de- 
cision-makers attempt to adjust to the new 
situation by making small changes in which only 
a limited number of values and alternatives are 
considered. The means to be employed are just 
as important as the goals in determining alterna- 
tive policies. Finally, this process of incremental 


changes in policy is a continuous one as new prob- | 


lems arise in adapting policy to constantly 
changing circumstances, In one fell swoop, then, 
Lindblom has given us a new definition of what it 
means to be rational, a set of directives consistent 
with the definition, and a justification for this 
process of decision-making. 

Braybrooke takes over where Lindblom left 
off and in the next four chapters we learn how the 
strategy of disjointed incrementalism may be 
used to solve some ethical problems. More par- 
ticularly, we learn how disjointed incrementalism 
helps solve the Utilitarian dilemma of develop- 
ing a calculus to measure “pleasure-pain” so that 
Utilitarianism as an ethical theory might also 
have some relevance to real people in real situa- 
tions. Braybrooke suggests that the strategy of 
disjointed incrementalism may be used for just 
such a purpose and that in fact it provides a 
method by which Utilitarianism may be rehabil- 
itated. If there are any Utilitarians left (and 
certainly most supporters of democratic theory 
are at least in part Utilitarians), or if there are any 
who are dissatisfied with alternative ethical sys- 
tems (which probably includes most of us), this 
argument will certainly prove of considerable 
interest, 

What is perhaps just as intriguing as what 
Braybrooke and Lindblom did do is what others 
might do using the strategy of disjointed incre- 
mentalism they describe. One of the problems 
which runs through the book, for example, is 
whether disjointed incrementalism is a set of 
prescriptive statements of how we should make 
decisions, a set of descriptive statements of how 
some people in fact do make decisions, or both. 


a 


As Lindblom, the empirical theorist, and Bray-: 


brooke, the philosopher, try to suggest, it ia really 
both. 
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Several jobs, then, remain to be done. Do 
decision-makers actually behave in a disjointed- 
incremental fashion? What are the conditions un- 

f der which they do or don’t? In other words, is this 
a theory which explains the decision-making 
process, or part of it, or some decision-making 
processes rather than others? Braybrooke and 
Lindblom attempt, in an introductory fashion, 
to solve this problem by limiting the conditions 
under which the strategy of disjointed incre- 
mentalism is applicable. This, in fact, is one of the 
attractions, and at the same time one of the weak- 
nesses, of the book. There is no pretense, here, 
that this is a general theory applicable to all 
decision-making situations. In fact, in their 
scheme of things it is only applicable in one of 
four possible situations. Disjointed incremental- 
ism is not applicable, for example, to revolution- 
ary and utopian decisions, some administrative 
and technical decisions, and wars, revolutions, 
and grand opportunities. What is needed, of 
course, is a much more rigorous specification of 
the conditions under which decisions will be 
made in one way rather than another. 

Another interesting tack would be to link up 
the strategy of disjointed incrementalism with 
other recent theories of decision-making, such as 
March and Simon’s, Cyert and March’s, Dahl’s, 
and the group theorists’. Cyert, March, and 
Simon, for example, have been pursuing a similar 
kind of theory in the area of organization theory 
and they, too, conclude that much of decision- 
making is incremental and serial, and that means 
and ends are interrelated. Dahl, a previous col- 
laborator with Lindblom, has advanced demo- 
cratic theory several steps in a direction away 
_from the rational, majority-rule model and 
` towards a more complicated and rich minorities- 

rule system which fits in very nicely with Bray- 

brooke and Lindblom. 

The relevance of Braybrooke and Lindblom’s 
disjointed incrementalism is immediately ap- 
parent in a number of governmental contexts, in- 
cluding congressional decision-making, organiza- 
tional decision-making, and several others. There 
is really so much more to be done using the nicely 
articulated guidelines set out by Braybrooke and 
Lindblom that as good as the book is, it is a per- 
fect illustration of how good books often raise as 
many interesting questions for research as they 
answer-—Lewis A. Froman, Jr. University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Explanation in Social Science. By ROBERT 
Brown. (Chicago: Aldine, 1963. Pp. viii, 198. 
$35.003 


This book is a most effective defense of the 
4 notion of a social science for it considers with 
sympathy and in detail most of the conventional 
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denunciations of the social scientific enterprise 
and yet concludes that there is a hope (as yet 
mostly unrealized except in economics) for & 
social science not fundamentally different from 
physical science. 

The argument of the author depends on an 
initial distinction between description and ex- 
planation, a distinction which is elaborately de- 
veloped in the first forty pages. Since the author 
identifies description with history and explana- 
tion with science, the distinction permits him to 
ask whether or not social science is more than 
descriptive, whether or not it explains. His survey 
of description and observation (which are not 
very successfully distinguished) concludes that, 
while so-called social scientists do much work 
that is totally descriptive (e.g., “the natural 
history of society”), still this rubric is insufficient 
to encompass all social science. 

Brown then distinguishes the following types 
of explanation: (1) genetic explanations, or the 
outline of a temporal sequence of events, which 
(as history) are excluded from lawlike explana- 
tions but which in the very end are given a minor 
role in relating theoretical explanations to real- 
ity; (2) explanations by intentions or stated 
goals; (3) explanations by dispositions to follow 
rules (i.e. institutions); (4) explanations by 
reasons; (5) explanations by functions; (6) 
empirical generalizations; and (7) theories. 

According to Brown, the second, third, and 
fourth types are seldom used by any kind of 
scientist (social or physical); the fifth, while used, 
is primitive; the sixth, while commonly identi- 
fied as scientific, is in fact no more than wisdom; 
and only the seventh kind of explanation (i.e., 
theory) is true science. The question of whether 
or not social science exists therefore reduces, for 
Brown, to the question of whether or not there 
is theory in the social sciences. 

Undoubtedly, as he points out, there is empir- 
ical generalization, i.e. laws obtained as verified 
empirical hypotheses from observation and experi- 
ment (what Mili called induction and what 
Russell called guessing). But are there, Brown 
inquires, social scientific laws obtained by deduc- 
tion from theories or “by deduction combined 
with transliteration into the vocabulary of ex- 
perimental works?” 

To answer this question, one must first define 
the essential qualities of a theory. On this point 
Brown offers several interesting suggestions 
(which are, unfortunately, crammed into a long 
last chapter): (1) Negatively, it is clear, he 
argues, that bulky systems of classification (e.g. 
that of Talcott Parsons) do not constitute theory 
for they do not admit the deduction of law-like 
explanations. (2) While a calculus is, he argues, 
probably fundamental to any theory, still a 
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calculus which is no more than a formalization 
of an existing empirical generalization does not 
by the mere fact of formalization achieve the 
status of a theory. (Here Brown instances 
Simon’s formalization of Homans’ scheme of 
interaction.) (3) Must a theory, Brown asks, lead 
to the assertion of the existence of ultimate un- 
observable entities (like the particles of physics) 
in order to terminate a series of ‘why’ questions? 
This question in turn partially resolves into the 
question of whether or not idealizations are 
present in social science theory. Brown’s answer 
is that some genuine and some spurious idealiza- 
tions are present. Spurious idealizations are ‘‘ex- 
treme types,” such as those Max Weber and 
numerous sociologists and anthropologists (e.g. 
Robert Redfield) used to build what are clearly 
systems of classification. But Brown finds that 
genuine idealizations (such as ‘‘economic man”) 
do in fact exist in social science. He then con- 
cludes that, given the existence of theoretical 
hypotheses, formality, and idealization, unob- 
servable entities are not absolutely necessary 
for the formulation of theory and that therefore a 
social science can and does exist, though without 
conspicuous success. 

Political scientists, who are scholars in search 
of a discipline, have in recent years been desperate 
for theory. Most of us have had relatively little 
instruction in the philosophy of the scientific 
method and hence we have often been naive in 
looking for guidance. This book, by a philosopher 
originally trained in anthropology, can offer us 
some help. At least we can learn the following 
things from it: (1) It is useless to imitate sociology 
or anthropology or social psychology for they are 
as undisciplined, as lacking in theory, as we are. 
(2) The crucial feature of idealization is whether 
or not it leads to ideal types that can be imagined 
to interact in the ideal world. If one can infer 
non-obvious and law-like generalizations from the 
imagined interactions, then one has achieved a 
theoretical explanation. What is wrong with the 
models of sociology and allied fields is that their 
descriptive idealizations admit only of classifica- 
tion, not of inference. (8) Economics is the one 
social science in which extensive and successful 
use has been made of idealizations. Hence, the 
most obvious strategy for political scientists in 
their discipline-building is to imitate and draw on 
economics. (4) Aside from economics, political 
scientists may find inspiration in the following 
fields: servo-mechanism theory, learning theory, 
communications theory, game theory, and, I 
would add, linguistic theory--Wiuuiam H. 
Rrxer, University of Rochester. 


Human Nature in Politics: The Dynamics of 
Political Behavior. By James C. Daves. (New 
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York: John Wiley and Sons, Ine., 1963. Pp. ix, 
403. $7.50.) 


Some book reviews are plain dull, usualy Y” 


regurgitating an author’s own summary or con- 
clusions; others are unduly enthusiastic, usually 
reading more into a book than is there; still others 
are condescending, usually telling the audience 
what the reviewer would have done if he had 
written the book himself. I have sent in my share 
of any of these, and I shall probably continue to 
do so. But sometimes a book comes along that 
defies categorical treatment. It’s the kind of book 
that is, above all, a very personal book—a book 
in which the author seeks to communicate a 
point of view that makes his book, in a very real 
sense, a “personal document.” We readily 
recognize this when the book is a novel, or perhaps 
when it is an essay. But when it is a “scientific” 
book, we refuse to deal with it as a personal docu-, 
ment. Yet, a seminal book is invariably personal. 
I think a letter to the author will capture more 
appropriately than any other form what I may 
have to say about Human Nature in Politics. 


“Dear Jim: 


You know how very much I have been looking 
forward to your book. I remember—it must have 
been about twelve years ago—when you first told 
me about what you were trying to do. And we 
have talked about it since. I didn’t quite believe 
that you would ever pull it off. But here it is—you 
have finished a job which, it always seemed to me, 
was too stupendous to contemplate. And now, 
that I have read the book, I wish it had come out 
sooner. If it had, it would have been even more 
of a bombshell than it is now. After all, you 
present an argument that, at least some years 
ago, seemed to have become rather obsolete. 
Today this is no longer the case. So much has 
happened in the last dozen years, in our own 
field and in the behavioral sciences generally! I 
don’t think that anyone will disagree with your 
position that political behavior, like all human 
behavior, is rooted in man’s organic needs as 
these interact with situation and environment. 
Perhaps most of our immediate colleagues do 
not as yet know it, but there is an enormous 
interest again in all primates and their behavior 
and in the relevance of primate behavior to the 
atudy of ‘human nature.’ 

Only those who are ignorant would controvert, 
therefore, your central point that, in studying 
political behavior, we should return to human 
nature as the point of departure. And, i$ nothing 


else, I think your book will do much good in. 


sensitizing us to what should be pretty funda- 
mental concerns. It has always seemed to me, 


i 
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and your book confirms it, that what I would 


, call the ‘great deviation’ in the study of politics 


occurred when human nature was left out of its 
equations. Graham Wallas was the first to call 
our attention to what had been lost in the decades 
after John Stuart Mill, but his call for the study 
of human nature in politics was largely ignored 
for more decades to follow. 

Why did it happen? Why was it that the human 
component, so clearly discernible in Hobbes and 
Hume, in Rousseau and Marx, in Locke and Mill, 
was lost in the study of man and his works? The 
reasons are manifold and complex. Historicism 
and positivism in nineteenth century thought are 
obviously involved. But while I would certainly 
not single out any one factor, it seems to me 
that, paradoxically, it was the emergence and 
development of psychology itself that made 
social science increasingly move away from 
‘human nature,’ as the classical theorists under- 
stood it, as Wallas understood it, and as you 
yourself understand it. 

What happened strikes me as paradoxical be- 
cause, the more psychology became an independ- 
ent discipline separate from both physiology and 
ethics, the more tentative and ambiguous did our 
vision of human nature become. The more we 
seemed to penetrate the depths of man’s psychic 
constitution, the less we seemed to know about 
human nature. By way of contrast, the view of 
human nature, whether ‘true’ or ‘false’ does 
not matter, held by the great political theorists 
was singularly innocent; and because it was 
innocent, it could serve as a basis for political 
speculation and analysis. The writers on politics, 
from Machiavelli on, could write with such 
‘authority’ precisely because they were unen- 
cumbered by the feelings of scientific doubt which, 
as Max Weber suggested, have so much con~ 
tributed to our own disenchantment. As you 
know, psychology itself, after a period of tortured 
efforts, from Wundt through James and Freud 
to McDougall, gave up trying to build its con- 
structions on primal intincts or organic needs. 
And in the other social sciences, including our own 
discipline, it was much safer to leave human 
nature out of our conceptions of man in society. 

All this is relevant to your own effort. Those of 
us who followed Charles Merriam’s summons for 
a renaissance in the study of politics, only rarely 
dared to descend into the jungle of human needs 
and drives that, we all knew, was there, but that 
seemed to defy our ingenuity. That you ventured 
into thegjungle, and that you seem to come out 
of it as well as you do, testifies to your intellectual 
courage. What will come out of it over the long 
haul only time can tell, perhaps depending less on 
what you yourself will be doing in the future and 
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more on the work of others who may follow along 
the path you have charted. 

For, I think you will admit, your book charts 
a path that is not always straight, not always 
cleared of the underbrush, and not always lighted 
by the open sky. To follow this path requires not 
only much knowledge—of biology and psychol- 
ogy, of anthropology and sociology, of politics as 
experience and politics as science—but also much 
vision. But all this, I daresay, is beside the point. 
The point is that, in redirecting our political 
vision once more to human nature as you see 
it rooted in man’s organic needs, you have chal- 
lenged our imagination. There really is no reason 
for saying more, in this limited space, about your 
book’s rich and stimulating content. Critical com- 
mentaries, I am sure, will come in due time. - 

Yet, I cannot resist saying at least something 
about your basic position—not because I neces- 
sarily disagree with it, but rather because it makes 
me uncomfortable. I grant you that organic needs 
are basic to human behavior, in politics asin any 
other human pursuit. I grant you that the nexus 
between man’s deepest needs and his social be- 
havior constitutes an important area of inquiry. 
But I feel that I should make two comments. 
First, it seems to me that one can study a great 
many facets of social behavior and explain them 
satisfactorily without having to take recourse to 
their rootedness in man’s basic organic needs, 
drives or causes. If the linkage can be effected, 
all the better. But it is surely not an absolute 
requisite of social science that it seek its explana- 
tions in the biological realm. We can explain much 
that is psychic, social or cultural in man’s be- 
havior on the levels of the psychic, social or 
cultural alone, I doubt that you would deny me 
this point. 

There is a second comment where, I fear, our 
disagreement would perhaps be more difficult to 
resolve. In your search for a system of basic 
needs you review Henry Murray’s and settle for 
Abraham Maslow’s. Surely there are other 
systems—some of them more or less overlapping, 
others more or less at odds with each other. The 
very multiplicity of these schemes introduces an 
element of arbitrariness into the choice of any one 
of them that has always bothered me. Your own 
exclusion from Maslow’s system of ‘safety’ or 
‘security’ as needs of not the ‘same order’ as 
physical, social or equality needs seems to illus- 
trate this arbitrariness—with strange results. 
Those needs which you accept from Maslow as 
basic—physical needs (water, food, sex, etc.), 
social needs (love, affection, belongingness, etc.), 
self-esteem needs (which you call the ‘need for 
equality’), and the need for self-actualization— 
inevitably lead you to an ideological stance that 
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one can vaguely call ‘liberal.’ But has not the 
‘need for security’ been considered basic by all 
those who have invoked it to justify more con- 
servative forms of political organization, such as 
paternalism, authoritarianism or even totalitari- 
anism of one color or another? Is security not a 
crying need in our own age of personal and com- 
munal instability and dislocation? 

Human needs, it seems to me, change with 
changes in environmental conditions and require- 
ments. This, of course, is your position also. But 
it is for just this reason that I am wondering what 
thinking in terms of ‘basic’ needs contributes to 
our understanding of social behavior. ‘Basic,’ it 
seems to me, is a concept one can only use with 
the greatest caution. It threatens to lead us to a 
possible rigidity in our thinking that an empirical 
science of political behavior can ill afford. Needs, 
I believe, are more in the nature of behavioral 
postulates than of proofs. If they are only postu- 
lates, insisting on one set of needs as more basic 
than another does not get us very far, for it leads 
to a debate over what is basic and what is not 
that strikes me as rather futile. It seems to me, 
therefore, that what we may wish to designate as 
a need should always be a function of the particu- 
lar problem to which we address ourselves in 
research. A universal claim for one system of 
needs as against another is not likely to advance 
empirical knowledge. At most, then, the needs 
we postulate are working assumptions or heuristic 
devices, and no more. I assume that you view 
your own work in this limited sense of needs as 
postulates rather than universals. If you do not, 
our disagreement is ‘basic’ indeed. 

With best wishes for the success of your book.” 
~~-Heinz Evrav, Stanford University. 


The Pure Theory of Politics. By BERTRAND DE 
Jouvener. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiii, 221. $6.00.) 


The title of Bertrand de Jouvenel’s book, The 
Pure Theory of Politics, is misleading. It is neither 
a quantitative study nor based on quantitative 
studies, nor is it a piece of ‘‘theory-construction”’ 
such as one would get in the natural sciences 
whereby artificial terms are coined and syste- 
matically related so as to explain the greatest 
number of empirical facts with the fewest num- 
ber of assumptions. It does not, therefore, belong 
to the behavioralist faction of political science. 

On the other hand, the book does not fit 
snugly in the rival traditionalist camp either. 
It champions no particular point of view, be it 
liberal, socialist, or conservative. It belongs to no 
particular school, be it psychological, sociological, 
or historical. ' 

What Jouvenel has given us js a rich, stimulat- 
ing, and penetrating study which is drawn from 
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the many fields in which he is at home and written 
in a beautiful and polished literary style. By the 
term “political” Jouvenel means decisions involv- 
ing conflicts about problems which admit of 
settlement but not of solution. To keep the study 
“pure” he excludes elements which do not fit 
with his use of the term. Thus, he distinguishes 
judicial decisions which look to the past from 
political decisions which look to the future. He 
also excludes principles except insofar as they 
influence the people who are making the decisions. 

Can the realm of the political conceived in this 
manner be reduced to a science? Jouvenel thinks 
that it can, though he admits that little progress 
has been made. The reason for this lack of 
progress is not that “the masters of the past were 
incapable” of developing a truly scientific theory 
of politics but that “they must have been unwill- 


ing.” In astronomy or chemistry and even in . 


economics, “ethical neutrality” is made possible by 
‘teleological optimism.” In politics, however, we 
have good reason not to be optimistic either about 
our discoveries about ourselves or about the uses 
to which our discoveries will probably be put. It 
is thus that Jouvenel accounts for the unwilling- 
ness of the masters of the past. 

Nevertheless, Jouvenel undertakes this task 
from which the old masters shrank and offers new 
or re-vamped concepts, usually in pairs, such as 
instigation and response, configuration and conse- 
quence, ego and otherdom, Authorities and 
authorities, attention and intention. It seems 
doubtful that a natural science of politics can be 
constructed with the assistance of the tools which 
Jouvenel offers us, but he has given us a wealth 
of ideas and insights as well as tools which will be 
helpful in analyzing any political situation-—— 
RENE DE Visms Wiviiamson, Louisiana State 
University. 


Philosophy, Politics, and Society: Second Series. 
PETER LASLETT AND W. G. Runciman, editors. 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1962 Pp. x, 
229. $5.00.) 


Political science, perhaps because it is largely 
organized around a subject matter rather than a 
method of inquiry, tends somewhat more than 
other disciplines to borrow and adapt modes of 
approach from related areas of intellectual in- 
quiry. Very often, it seems fair to say, this borrow- 
ing and adapting occurs a decade or two after the 
breakthrough is made in the related discipline. 
Sometimes this lag may result in a more sophisti- 
cated use of the new method, but it may very 
well result in attention to outmoded ideas. No- 


where is the latter more true than in the impact - 


of recent analytic philosophy on American political 
science. 
Logical positivism, vintage of 1936, is con- 


an 
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sidered the very definition of analytic philosophy 
by a good many teachers of political theory (who, 

( of course, tend very much to disapprove) and, 
as well, by empirically oriented political scientists 
(who seek arcane support for their own disposi- 
tions). But analytic philosophy has changed a 
great deal since 1936 and no one, save a few 
refugees from the Vienna circle, is a logical 
positivist anymore. The second series of Philos- 
ophy, Politics, and Sectety edited by Peter Laslett 
of Trinity College, Cambridge together this time 
with W. G. Runciman, also of Trinity, helps to 
remedy this situation. 

Laslett and Runciman seek quite explicitly to 
point up what they call the change in philosophical 
mood which has occurred in recent years, Ana- 
lytic philosophy has since the war turned its 
attention successively to ethics, law, and now the 
beginnings of a turn toward politics can be 

y discerned, The present collection includes a 
number of articles which illustrate this point— 
“Does Political Theory still Exist?” by Isaiah 
Berlin, “A Paradox in the Theory of Democracy” 
by Richard Wollheim, “The Idea of Equality” by 
Bernard Williams, and “Justice as Fairness”, by 
John Rawls all are suggestive of a new and signifi- 
cant relationship between philosophy and politics. 

The editors try also to illustrate the relevance 
of contemporary sociology to the traditional 
problems of political theory, particularly in 
articles by Runciman, Ralf Dahrendorf, and 
Reinhard Bendix. Dahrendorf’s “On the Origin 
of Inequality” in conjunction with Williams on 
equality illustrate very nicely the way in which 
sociology and philosophy can complement each 
other and have a good deal to say about this 

. central political question as well. Also included 
in the volume are “Prolegomenon to the Prin- 
ciples of Punishment” by H. L. A. Hart and 
“The History of Political Thought: A Methodo- 
logical Enquiry” by J. G. A. Pocock. 

Any collection of essays, of course, provides 
ample opportunity for quarrels and quibbles. I, 
for example, have reasons for thinking that 
Wollheim’s paradox in the theory of democracy 
is a pseudo-paradox, but the collection is, on the 
whole, quite a good one and deserves the attention 
of all interested in political theory. We can hope, 
moreover, for a third volume of Philosophy, 
Politics, and Society which can illustrate the ad- 
vance in political theory which Laslett and 
Runciman predict.—T. L. Tuorson, University of 
Wisconsin. 


The Future of Political Science. By Harop D. 
Lasswetu. (New York: Atherton Press, Pp. 
256. 1963.) 

This book has been published under the au- 
spices of the American Political Science Associa- 
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tion. Its length is 256 pages, which include foot- 
notes and an index. It is divided into eleven 
chapters. It mentions gibbons, dolphins, astron- 
omy, Zen, chemistry and astro-politics, among 
other things. While doing so, it introduces the 
field of Political Science into the tasks of the 20th 
Century. 

The book is a blueprint for political science by 
a knowledgeable and distinguished social scien- 
tist. In it, political scientists are asked to provide 
enlightenment in the area of decision-making 
within the political process. Such enlightenment 
must be based on precise data, of which the type, 
methods of gathering and interpretation are out- 
lined. In it are planned strategies and manipula- 
tive techniques to test and integrate the body of 
contemporary knowledge in order to further the 
understanding of politics. But the author’s con- 
cerns go further than data and reliability of 
inferences. He wants creativity from political 
scientists. To him they are not merely recorders 
of human events, but also map-makers of the 
unexplored and testers of the unknown in the 
quest for causal relationships. It is this kind of 
political scientist who, with creativity of mind and 
competent training, may be useful in maintaining 
the freedom and dignity of man in the approach- 
ing time of astro-politics, 

There are some very penetrating, if not embar- 
rassing, questions asked. For example: “How does 
a graduate department sustain the creativity of 
professors and students?” “Does the department 
provide scientific bases for inferences or not?” 
“What is being done about partial obsolescence 
of each department?” There is an implied call 
here for the necessity of a frank, possibly brutal, 
recognition and, above all, acknowledgment of 
faculty propensities for self-deception, 

Professor Lasswell does not seem to imply 
that there is a correlation between obsolescence 
and age. (Parenthetically, on many occasions I 
have seen young Ph.D.’s who, because of their 
personality dynamics and limitations of training 
given to them, were “obsolete” even before they 
entered the profession.) 

While on the subject of creativity the author 
takes a critical look at the norms and standards 
of behavior in the political science fraternity. 
Also, among the problems discussed are “teach~ 
ing versus research,” code of professional conduct 
and socialization within the profession. In this 
connection I quote directly Professor Lasswell’s 
diagnostic description of a very common picture 
of a political science department. 

“In many institutions, the department of 
political science seems highly pedestrian when 
evaluated in intellectual terms. It is populated by 
professors who enjoy courses full of descriptive 
details, semirigorous legalisms, and semidefined 
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affirmations of preference on questions of public 
policy.” 

If for nothing else, Professor Lasswell should 
get an award from the profession for this generous 
understatement. 

What permeates the book is a plea for creativ- 
ity. ...It will be, perhaps, a great surprise to 
many of us that the author does not think uni- 
versities are the institutions best adapted for the 
promotion .of creativity in studying political 
phenomena. He is in favor of the establishment of 
special ‘Centers for the Advancement of Political 
Science.” The basic reasons for the rejection of 
universities are these: Modern universities are no 
longer centers of an intellectual community. The 
sheer size, physical dispersion, number of faculty 
and the segmentation into specializations are 
against existence of such a body. 

The purpose of the Centers would be to provide 
the type of intellectual community with a unity 
of purpose conducive to study, research and 
consultation. A prescription in detail follows, 
including goals, functions and requirements for 
membership. The stress is on integrative experi- 
ence and close cooperation with allied fields, 

Professor Lasswell suggests very specifically 
what a political scientist should study. He pro- 
vides sets of precise operational indexes for such 
studies. Calling for sensitivity of perceptions to 
social change, he also asks for concentration on 
decision-making, particularly on the discernment 
of goals, trends, conditions, alternatives and at 
setting up empirically validated projections. 

Why such a specific concentration on decision- 
making? Because the value of “political science” 
and political scientists to society will be measured 
in the future by the effectiveness with which 
they will be able to help society to make rational 
decisions to solve its problems. Among these prob- 
lems the author considers the most important to 
be (1) man-machine relations and, (2) expectancy 
of violence. 

Because “the decision-process” is the primary 
focus, Professor Lasswell provides a comprehen- 
sive and highly structured scheme for the analysis 
of “an act of decision.” He divides such an act 
into seven specific phases (p. 15). Each of these 
phases is further refined into six additional sub- 
categories, (p. 47), cutting into “an act of de- 
cision” with the incisiveness of a surgical scalpel. 
What is provided is a comprehensive system of 
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operational indexes for studying the decision- 
making process. Of particular importance to the 
profession is the fact that this analytical scheme\, 
may be applied with appropriate modifigations / 
on three levels of interaction; national, sub- 
national and international. 

After delineating areas of inquiry and providing 
the scheme for their analysis, Professor Lasswell 
proceeds further. He expects from the profession 
the output and availability of a specific kind of 
data; he also expects a specific kind of professional 
training of personnel, 

It is necessary to provide the political scientist 
with reliable data for inferences, The author 
calls for establishment of a procedure for syste- 
matically storing Basie Data Surveys; he also 
suggests that the American Political Science 
Association serve as promoter and coordinator in 
organizing the storage of the data. 

Lasswell does not rest with suggestions as to the 
availability of data, He proceeds to describe 
specific techniques for controlled investigation of / 
factor combinations and to appraise the merits ` 
and pitfalls of these techniques and possible areas 
of their application. Among others, these tech- 
niques are experimentation, prototyping, inter- 
vention and micromodeling. 

The author has a set of values and preoccupa- 
tions which affect his intellectual expectations for 
himself and the profession. He states them. They 
are human dignity, social responsibility and 
“policy and goals of man in the large community 
context.” 

These are the fundamental references and 
conscious concerns when Professor Lasswell de- 
signs a role for “political scientists,” “politics” 
and “the future of Political Science.” : 

The role of the political scientist is to provide 
enlightenment regarding “...the prospective 
role of government in the social process...” 
This is indispensable to the “guarding of free- 
dom.” He defines politics as “...the largest 
arena of interaction in which goals are clarified, 
degrees of achievement are described, condition- 
ing factors are analyzed, future developments are 
projected, and policy alternatives are invented 
and evaluated.” 

“The Future of Political Science” is a powerful 
beacon thrust into what is literally a foggy field 
without boundaries—J. K. Zawopny, Washing- 
ton University (St. Louts). 
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Communities tn Action: Pattern and Process. Br 
Srvertn T. Bruyn. (New Haven: College and 
University Press Services, Inc., 1963. Pp. 205, 

{ $5.00.) 


This is a study of applied social science under- 


taken in four Illinois communities where sizable 
portions of the local citizenries were aroused to 
take action on community problems. In this 
“field” of community action, two competing 
models guide programming. One model is that of 
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“community organization” through the creation 
of a community council, while the second is that 
of “community development” in which people 
organize for action through a self-survey (but 
which apparently may also lead to the creation of 
a council of organizations in the community). Two 
communities were chosen representing each basic 
approach and, within each pair, the communities 
were also selected to represent both relative suc- 
cess and relative failure. 

If this book has an unequivocal and academic 
purpose, I failed to find it. I am not sure, there- 
fore, that I can be fair in criticizing the book. But 
let us assume—what the author clearly denies at 
one point—that the function of research on action 
programs is to evaluate the effectiveness of such 
alternative models and programs, If this is the 
case, and it seems to me the major function of 
action-oriented research, then the canons of be- 
havioral research approaches ought to govern. 
The meaning of policy effectiveness ought to be 
operationalized so that the comparative degree of 
program-accomplishment may in fact be ob- 
served. The probably significant independent 
variables ought to be spelled out beforehand so 
that their relative influence on policy effective- 
ness can be measured and compared. If, for exam- 
ple, size of the social unit is deemed an important 
determinant of effectiveness (and the author at 
several points reverts to size of place as an ex- 
planatory variable concerning differences in what 
I interpret as effectiveness), then control of this 
factor ought to be built deliberately into the re- 
search design; it ought not to emerge in a post hoc 
fashion, Finally, if the all too obvious limits of 
single case studies—including single case studies 
‘ haphazardly lumped together into groups of 
four—are to be avoided, then either ideal-type 
models or a deliberate sample of communities 
ought to be employed for comparative yardstick 
purposes. i 

All of these elements are lacking here. Conse- 
quently, about all that this book establishes—and 
this quite unintentionally—is the great gap be- 
tween social activists and political behaviorists 
today. The activists can claim certain mitigating 
circumstances on their side: men of good will must 
indeed act; the quality of life in many American 
communities is depressed and depressing; and so 
on. But these are not enough. If universities are 
to maintain departments of community develop- 
ment for other than public relations purposes, 
then such programs and research on them ought 
not to be conducted as if the social sciences did 
not even exist.— Harry M. Scosin, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Politics and Conservation: The Decline of the 
Alaska Salmon. By Ricuarp A. Cooney. (New 


York: Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. xxi, 230. $5.00.). 
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Cooley’s doctoral dissertation makes a useful 
addition to our meager stock of systematic studies 
of the politics of conservation. His chief contribu” 
tion is to political science, for he centers attention 
upon the pressure politics of salmon conservation. 
His tools of analysis, however, are principally 
economic and historical. 

In his economic analysis, he presents strong evi- 
dence that the Alaskan salmon runs are in ruinous 
decline. He implies that overfishing is the princi- 
pal cause, but recognizes that the existing evi- 
dence is inadequate for firm conclusions, He 
points to the economic waste inherent in the ex- 
ploitation of a resource which was managed 
principally by controls upon the efficiency of the 
fishing gear rather than by regulation of the num- 
bers and location of fishermen. Most significantly 
of all, he demonstrates that the steady rise of the 
market value of the total salmon catch spurred on 
the canners and fishermen despite a two-thirdsr” 
decline in the total pack and an even greater de- 
cline in the catch per fisherman. 

His political analysis is a case study of the 
formal record of the conflict which led to the 
enactment of the White Act in 1924 and of the 
continuing struggle over its administration. Little 
attention is given to the informal political party 
and legislative politics related to the struggle or to 
political and economic movements, such as the 
unionization of the fishermen, which greatly 


` affected the issue. 


Presented chronologically, largely without his- 
torical setting or interpretation, the story consti- 
tutes a familiar tale of conflicting pressure groups 
and their relationships with Congress and the 
executive. Large private interests battle to retain 
their advantages by keeping the federal adminis 
trative agency friendly or impotent. Lack of 
authority, lack of funds, and occasionally lack of 
attention from top executive leadership combine 
to convince the operating bureau that cooperation 
with the industry is the better part of valor. Dis- 
advantaged groups struggle to change the system 
by legislation and by administrative innovation, 
but find that they have decisive influence only in 
the local areas where they are dominant. 

Cooley frequently lets his own sentiments creep 
into his tale. Essentially he sides with the Alaskan 
leaders who believe that the benefits of the salmon 
resource should flow principally to the fishermen 
of Alaska. The large packers and the “absentee” 
fishermen from other Pacific coast states become 
“the canned salmon lobby.” (See especially pp. 
181-183.) The leaders of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries and its predecessors arè pictured 
variously as-timid bureaucrats, as champions of 
the canning industry, as graspers for political, 
power, and as the captives of Pacific coast con. 
gressmen who serve their own “absentee” constit- 
uents. The little fishermen of Alaska and Alaskan 
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leaders, especially Senator Ernest Gruening, are ` 


his heroes for they serve Alaskan economic, social, 
i conservation objectives by fighting to outlaw 
sh traps and to alter the pattern of commercial 
development. Alaskan statehood becomes his 
savior by delivering the resource to the Alaskan 
people, 

Despite his use of values, direct and implied, 
and his failure to dig behind the formal state- 
ments and official positions of the contending 
parties, Cooley’s research is well done and the 
book is well written. It merits the serious atten- 
tion of the profession’s specialists in the politics 
and administration of conservation.— Danie, M. 
Ogeprn, JR. Resources Program Staff, Office of the 
Secretary, U. Š. Department of the Interior. 


Politics in a Pluralist Democracy: Studies of Voting 
in the 1960 Election. By Lucy 8. Dawipowicz 
-AND Leon J. Goupsretn. (New York: Institute 

i| of Human Relations Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 100. 
$1.75.) 


Is the America of the 1960’s more of a “melting 
pot” for inherited loyalties or a “beef stew” (pre- 
serving in recognizable form religious, ethnic, and 
racial traditions and values)? To what extent can 
the result of the 1960 presidential election be re- 
garded as turning on the religion of the Democra- 
tic candidate? This short study of some aspects of 
pluralistic politics in the 1960 election offers ten- 
tative answers to these questions. It is one in a 
series of original reports by the American Jewish 
Committee on intergroup attitudes, problems of 
prejudice and discrimination, and the status of 
human rights here and abroad. 

The three sections of the book examine voting 

rends in five multiethnic cities (Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Providence, and Los Angeles), the 
religious issue in five rural areas (Tennessee, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Louisiana, and Minnesota), and the 
voting behavior of Jews. 

Perhaps more interesting than its conclusion 
that religion was an important factor in the 1960 
vote is the book’s analysis of the interplay of 
religion with economic or class interest, party 
loyalty, ethnic background and local political 
conditions. The authors demonstrate that general 
pronouncements about the behavior of a religious 
or ethnic group in an election must frequently be 
qualified. Protestants in Minnesota reacted differ- 
ently to the religious issue in the 1960 campaign 
than Protestants in Tennessee. The voting habits 
of Boston Italians differed noticeably from those 
of Providence Italians. Negroes in Boston and in 
rural Tennessee did not respond to Kennedy and 
the Democratic party in the way that.Negroes did 

lsewhere. 
77 Dawidowiez and Goldstein noted instances 
where New England Protestants behaved the way 
ethnie minorities are often thought to do—sup- 


porting candidates of their own “Yankee” group. 

There is some difficulty in ascribing Kennedy 
strength in Catholic urban areas. The categories of 
union membership, Catholicism, and adherence of 
lower income group to the Democratic party 
overlap, so that economic and religious factors 
cannot be readily separated. 

Their examination of Jewish voting patterns 
clarified seemingly aberrant conduct. At the start 
of the 1950’s most Jews were in business, white- 
collar occupations and the professions—groups 
which tend to vote Republican; yet no other 
group in the population—not even trade union- 
ists, Negroes or young people—supported the 
Democratic party so solidly and consistently. 

Another phenomenon which deserves further 
study is the effect of a third group on two rival 
groups. The presence or absence of Negroes in 
considerable numbers affected the way Louisiana 
white Protestants voted. The presence of a Jewish 
third group in a suburban Detroit community 
affected the Catholic and Protestant groups’ per- 
ception of the 1960 political situation —Marrin 
Grusere, Wisconsin State College (Oshkosh). 


State Sales Tax Administration. By Jonn F. Dun. 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 259. $8.00.) 


No illusion concerning taxes is more prevalent 
than the one that the retail sales tax is simple and 
easy to administer. Those who think so should 
read John Due’s book—the first authoritative 
examination of the subject based on extensive 
field work in 33 states. The book also contains an 
impressive amount of detailed information con- 
cerning the laws and practices in this area and 
should serve as a manual for draftsman of new 
sales tax laws or amendments to old ones. 

Selecting a few conspicuous notes from a vast 
array we observe first as to organization and per- 
sonnel that better than half the states have no (or 
only partial) merit systems of appointment with 
widely different degrees of political influence in 
recruitment and turnover. Salaries are often piti- 
fully inadequate ranging down in several cases to 
some $200-$300 per month for a starting auditor. 
Inadequacy of staff in terms of numbers is general, 
states ranging from 1 auditor in Wyoming to a 
very large staff in California. The latter state has 
concluded that an addition of 10 percent in per- 
sonnel would enable it to reach “the optimum’’—a 
term which is open to several interpretations. In a 
typical state a moderately small vendor will see an 
auditor once in thirty years. After surveying re- 
covery statistics the author concludes that “in 
general the states are losing significant sums of 
revenue annually in excess of the costs of addi- 
tional audit personnel.” Encouraging fact is the 
wide and growing use of mechanical equipment. 

Delinquent accounts and reporting are a con- 
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siderable problem. California revokes 10,000 
licenses per year and has a 20-percent annual 
turnover in its accounts. 

Most difficult to administer is the use tax, com- 
panion piece of the sales tax in most states. At- 
tempts to collect this tax directly from the con- 
sumer are fruitless but voluntary acceptance of 
responsibility by many out-of-state vendors and 
reciprocal enforcement agreements among states 
have mitigated the problem. 

Laws of states from the standpoint of adminis- 
trability are reviewed: they encounter such items 
as deduction of bad debts, trade-ins, repairs, ex- 
emption of last-sale production equipment, treat- 
ment of services, Both exemptions and inclusions 
that might be recommended on other grounds 
may not pass muster in terms of administration. 
Private accounting typically follows total sales 
and affords no clue as to the volume of taxable 
and non-taxable items. 

Administrative costs range in the area of 1.5 
percent of revenues which is not excessive but 
compliance costs apparently run much higher. 
Some scanty (and hardly credible) information 
places the latter figure at 4 percent of collections 
(10 percent in the case of grocery stores!). Com- 
pensatory allowances ranging from 1 to 5 percent 
are provided in over half of the states but they 
represent a poor fit for a wide range of costs. 

The author estimates perhaps optimistically 
that evasion ranges from 1 to 5 percent in the 
various States depending on the quality of admin- 
istration. Favorable factors here are the large 
proportion of business done by large vendors and 
the fact that that evasion constitutes a clear case 
of misappropriation of “other people’s’”” money. 
Nevertheless, says the author, there is substantial 
room for improvement.—Haroutp M. Groves, 
The University of Wisconsin. 


Beyond the Melting Pot: The Negroes, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Jews, Italians, and Irish of New York City. 
By NATHAN GLAZER AND DANIEL PATRICK 
Moynrwan. (Cambridge: The M.I.T. Press and 
Harvard University Press, 1963. Pp. 360. 
$5.95.) 


The major contribution of Beyond the Melting 
Pot is the proposition that if one is to understand 
the politics of the great metropolis, he had better 
explore the ethnic composition of its social fabrie. 
Professors Glazer and Moynihan contend that 
“the ethnic group in American society became not a 
survival from the age of mass immigration but a new 
social form” (authors’ italics). The authors, both 
having ethnic backgrounds, accomplish with 
amazing facility the feat of moving in and out of 
one sub-culture after another, while at the same 
time making interesting and useful comparisons 
between and among them. They demonstrate 
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descriptively how social structure influences poli- 
tics, a fact political scientists choose to ignore at 
their peril. The ethnic brings to New York politics 
a divergent set of concepts, values, and styles of” 
life which present special publie policy problems 
and therefore turn the political dialogue to take 
them into account. In fact, politicians persist in 
exploiting this ethnicity at the expense of giving 
serious attention to the public policy issues that 
are so in need of solution. 

The authors examine the significant substan- 
tive public problems of housing, education, and 
employment which confront, trouble, and chal- 
lenge the local administrators and politicians. 
They relate these problems to the family, neigh- 
borhood, ethnic organizations, and sense of com- 
munity which are treated as another set of interest 
groups that must be calculated in the political 
formulas of the multi-party system. At the same 
time the authors hint at and stress the developy./ 
ment of manifest social class distinctions, espe- 
cially in the case of the Negro and Puerto Rican 
who constitute a “submerged, exploited and very 
possibly permanent proletariat” in Manhattan, 
which has been characterized as a place of the 
“haves and have-nots.” 

Studies of New York City are always subject to 
discussion of their relevance to what occurs in 
other parts of the American polity. It is not 
enough to say, as do these authors, that it is the 
most important single part of the United States. 
If the ethnic is a new social form, then New York 
City may very well be a model for what will hap- 
pen to most of our other large urban centers, or it 
may also serve as a useful microcosm of the na- 
tion. On this last point the authors should have 
made more of their material and referred to theif 
controversy engaged in by the “pluralists,” 
Robert Dahl and his colleagues, and those like 
Floyd Hunter who view American communities as 
governed by a “power elite.” The heterogeneous 
society based on ethnicity produces a democratic 
order for the pluralists. However, as urban politics 
takes on a highly manipulative character, this 
thesis needs to be reexamined. 

This study raised a number of important ques- 
tions that require the systematic attention of 
social analysts. Granted New York City has been 
no melting pot, then to what degree and at what 
rate of speed has assimilation taken place? What 
ethnic factors are most durable and least subject 
to smelting? What are the key variables that ac- 
count for the entrance, successful arrival, and 
assimilation of ethnic leadership and political 
power? Under what conditions can assimilation be 
accelerated or slowed down? Are the conditions of 
political anomie, apathy, and alienation more 
prevalent among the ethnics and what are theity~ 
causes? What real effect do ethnic groups have on 
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the democratic character of decision-making in 
the metropolis when they compete for green or 
purple lines down Fifth Avenue for their ethnic 
parades? What are the socio-political cost-bene- 
fits produced by ethnic diversity? , 

It is hoped that the two authors, from their 
present vantage point in the federal agencies 
(Glazer in housing, Moynihan in employment), 
will continue to add to our knowledge on ethnicity 
and its political consequences.. Bert E. SWAN- 
SON, Sarah Lawrence College. 


A Nation of States. Essays on the American 
Federal System. Eprrep BY ROBERT A. GOLD- 
win. (Chicago, Rand McNally & Company. 
1963. Paperback. Pp. 148.) 


For this volume of readings, obviously intended 
for political science students, the editor has put 
together five essays by political scientists, one by 
[a newspaper editor, and one by an author-lec- 
turer-columnist. No attempt has been made to 
harmonize the statements made, or to bring about 
a consensus. 

Professor Morton Grodzins of the University of 
Chicago leads off with an impressive analysis of 
the key problem of the book: “Centralization and 
Decentralization in the American Governmental 
System.” His studies have taken him not only into 
national, state, and local intergovernmental rela- 
tions, but also into the influence and activities of 
political parties and pressure groups in this com- 
plicated field. He finds that the picture presented 
by some states’-rights politicians and visionary 
decentralists of the national government as a 
power-hungry, all-devouring monster bent on 
destroying the state and local governments is a 

‘complete caricature of the facts. His analysis of 
the process of centralization-decentralization in 
the United States is “must”? reading for every 
student of American government. 

The other four articles by political scientists 
add historical and constitutional dimensions to 
the Grodzins demonstration. Professor Martin 
Diamond of Claremont Men’s College sum- 
marizes “What the Framers Meant by Federal- 
ism,” and shows clearly that the successful leaders 
in the Federal Convention of 1787, while drafting 
the Constitution so as to provide for an effective 
national government, carefully avoided using any 
of the misleading ‘fighting words” like national, 
federal, or confederate in its text; but later par- 
ticipants in the debate over the nature of the 
union have not failed to supply them. 

Professor Herbert Storing of the University of 
Chicago writes on “The Problem of Big Govern- 
ment.” He evidently has in mind Mr. Russell 

sirk’s paper, to be mentioned below, and he also 
goes back to the founding fathers, the Convention 
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Debates, and the Federalist Papers, in order to 
set the record straight. 

“The Case for a Stronger National Govern- 
ment” is presented by Professor Harry V. Jaffa 
of the Ohio State University from the viewpoint 
of national security in an insecure world. His 
argument shows clearly how a government desir- 
ing to be strong in defense against potential for- 
eign enemies needs to be strong and active on the 
home front as well. He quotes with some skepti- 
cism from a potential presidential candidate who 
seems to think that the nation’s government 
should and can be super-strong and hyper-active 
against all possible foreign enemies, but at the 
same time be weak and inactive at home. 

Professor Walter Berns of Cornell University 
contributes a paper on “The Meaning of the 
Tenth Amendment.” He makes clear what many 
states-righters seem to deny that this amendment 
is only a rule of constitutional construction, and 
not a denial to the United States government of 
any power conferred on it, by express words or 
necessary implication, in any other part of the 
Constitution. 

These five papers do not by any means cover 
all the issues involved in national-state relations, 
or in centralization-decentralization under the 
United States Constitution, but together they 
provide an excellent, balanced and scholarly in- 
troduction to these fields. 

As to the other two papers, I think it is well that 
students should read materials of this nature pro- 
vided the instructor devotes a little time to a 
critical discussion of them. Under careful analysis 
they will be found to be pretty thin and thread- 
bare appeals to old prejudices. Mr. Russell Kirk, 
the conservative writer, lecturer, and columnist, 
expatiates on something he calls “The Prospects 
for Territorial Democracy in America.” The 
phrase “territorial democracy” is borrowed from 
a writing of Orestes Brownson of about a century 
ago. Brownson gave the term a fairly clear mean- 
ing, but this reviewer is unable to determine what 
it means to Mr. Kirk, except that he thinks gov- 
ernment should be carried on in units smaller than 
the United States. He evidently assumes that 
such units will be “democratic.” Is it to be a town- 
ship, village, city, county, or state? And if any 
thing as large as a state, is it to be a Rhode Island 
or Texas? A Delaware or California? There is 
something vague and mystical about the entire 
approach. 

Mr. James Kilpatrick, who contributes “The 
Case for ‘States’ Rights”, is editor of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, News Leader. He makes it clear 
that he has no love for political scientists, an ilk 
that he classifies with “uneducated editors, wit- 
less politicians, and other ignorami,’” although he 
confesses that he sometimes reads ‘the learned 
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quarterlies and other leaf-rakings from the aca- 
demic grove.” Typical of his statements is this 
gem on Congress, which, he says, “‘offers only a 
milling gaggle of chiropractors, foot doctors, 
country clowns, elevated plumbers, and second- 
rate lawyers.” 

I will not attempt to summarize his article; it 
must be read to be appreciated. And after all, he 
admits at the end that he doesn’t mean half of 
what he says. Indeed, he concludes by saying that 
“He is urging simply that we cherish a reasoned 
veneration for established institutions” and pay 
due respect to “the wisest men the Republic will 
ever know,”-—who are presumably the Founding 
Fathers, but he doesn’t say.——WILLIAM ÅNDER- 
son, University of Minnesota. 


The Historian and the City, EDITED BY Oscar 
Hanbun anp Joun Burcnarp. (Cambridge: 
The M.I.T, Press and Harvard University 
Press, 1968, Pp xii, 299. $7.50.) 


There was a time, surely not too long ago, when 
the intellectual product of an academic conference 
would appear as a group of mimeographed papers, 
bound or stapled together in primitive fashion, 
and distributed free of charge or for a nominal 
$1.00. One might casually leaf through the pages of 
such a volume and if one or two articles caught 
one’s eye and indeed proved worthy of perusal, 
the reader was left with a feeling of delight and 
unanticipated reward. Nowadays things have 
changed. The product of the same academic con- 
ference is a “book,” often published by a dis- 
tinguished University Press, with slick pages, 
attractive type, and imaginative cover, a sexy 
title, and a selling price of $7.50. When one still 
finds only a few really rewarding articles in such a 
volume he is likely to be left with a feeling of out- 
rage. 

In 1961 the Joint Center for Urban Studies and 
the Harvard University Summer Session con- 
vened a conference ‘that would consider the city 
in History.” This volume is a product of some of 
the papers delivered at that conference with some 
additional commentary by some of the partici- 
pants. The title is a complete misnomer. Of the 22 
contributors only nine are historians. The remain- 
der are economists, city planners, and students of 
architecture and philosophy. Since the conference 
sought “to bring together historians who had 
examined some aspect of [the city in history] and 
men who had dealt with the contemporary city,” 
(p.vi.) the absence of political scientists or urban 
sociologists seems inexplicable. Even less reason- 
able is absence of almost any reference to contem- 
porary work by urban sociologists or political 
scientists. But the ultimate in incomprehensibility 
is the failure by all but one writer to seriously con- 
sider the efforts of the only group of historians 
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today who are attempting to make meaningful 
generalizations about the city, the Urban History 
Group. 2 

The volume is divided into eight parts. Part I is ; 
an Introduction by Handlin. Part II deals with 
the City in Technological Innovation and Eco- 
nomic Development. There is a good article here 
by Shigeto Tsuru. However, his discussion of 
social cost accounting and the nature of external 
economies and diseconomies of cities would lend 
greater cogency to his plea for increasing the 
economist’s role in confronting modern city prob- 
lems if he had indicated that economists can in 
fact measure external economies and diseconomies 
as challenged to do by Richard Meier. Part III is 
The City in the History of Ideas. This whole sec- 
tion does not seem to make any point although 
Sylvia Thrupp presents an interesting notion of 
the city as the idea of social order. For the fourth 
time in roughly a year I read Morton White telling 
me that intellectuals don’t like the city. Part V is 
the City as an Artifact. Perhaps the book is, after / 
all, worth its price to read Sir John Summerson ` 
say, “villa was a catch-penny phrase in the for- 
ties,” (p. 175) meaning the 1840’s, or “the psycho- 
logical reaction of the English middle classes to 
pointed arches is a subject altogether too large 
even for the most summary treatment...” (pp. 
175-176). Part VI, planners and Interpreters of 
the City, includes a fine article by Eric Lampard 
examining underlying movements in community 
structure and particularly demographic change 
which is more basic “than the epiphenomenal pat- 
terns of politics or the ferment of ideas’’ (p. 236). 
I think Lampard is too enamored of what his- 
torians can learn from human ecologists although 
there is surely much useful material there. A more , 
careful reading of contemporary sociological and~ 
political literature may save the historians from a 
number of false starts. The volume concludes 
with Part VII, which contains some afterthoughts 
and a Selection of Works Relating to the History 
of Cities, 

This book is a poor addition to the otherwise 
distinguished series of publications of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies —Cuaruzs S. LIEBMAN, 
Yeshiva University. 


The Social Basis of the Support of a Depression Era 
Extremist: Father Coughlin. By Gary TRADE 
Marx. (Berkeley, California: Survey Research 
Center, University of California, 1962. Pp. ix, 
131. $2.50.) 


This study is concerned with political extrem- 
ism and its possible relation to anti-Semitism par- 
ticularly as exemplified by Father Cotfghlin. He 
was but one of a succession of national dema- 
gogues since the Civil War, often spurred by AGTAL ye 
ian populist reform, intolerance, parochial jeal- 
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ousy, intellectual inferiority, urban and anti-alien 
prejudices and “paranoid fear of subversion.” 

Here is an analysis of the social basis of Cough- 
lin’s “extremist right movement.” The data are 
derived from pertinent Gallup Polls involving 
5000 respondents and done in April and Decem- 
ber, 1938. Coughlin was then the leading fascist, 
anti-Semite, and Nazi propagandist in the United 
States. The wildest super-patriots then had 
nothing over Coughlin. Some Jews and half the 
Negroes supported Coughlin, the latter as vir- 
tually the disinherited. 

Considered ethnically Irish-Americans sup- 
ported Coughlin as one of their own and conse- 
quently he was strong among New England ur- 
ban population. His most intense support came 
from the poor such as the W.P.A. workers and the 
unemployed and the poorer the respondent the 
more intense his loyalty to Coughlin. However, 
the small farmers’ support was no stronger than 
f that of the large-scale farmers. 

Fundamentalist Protestants, largely anti-Cath- 
olic, were usually indifferent to the movement. 
But not far behind the Catholics with 42% pro- 
Coughlin were the Lutherans 29% pro, but this 
latter adherence was due to the Father’s pro- 
Germanism. Catholics and Lutherans were the 
only church groups more pro- than anti-Coughlin 
and the unchurched were just as pro-Coughlin as 
the churched. 

Father Coughlin “was allowed to rant and rave 
through 34 years of anti-Semitic, racist, seditious 
tirades before his church silenced him in 1942.” 
Until then he expressed only personal opinions. 
His church disavowed him when he became the 
spokesman of an organized group. When he 
launched the New Union Party he called Presi- 
“dent Roosevelt a “liar,” and cast his clerical collar 
to the ground. As his frustrations multiplied he 
grew more free swinging, attacking ‘‘commu- 
nism,” “imported radicals,” international Jews 
and bankers and was praising isolationism, Ameri- 
canism, Hitler, Mussolini and Franco and his pro- 
gram increasingly resembled the later ‘‘McCar- 
thyism.” 

Sixty tables based on the Gallup Polls are pre- 
sented to support conclusions and scholars are in- 
debted to the author for the results of his prodi- 
gious labor. However, this reviewer felt that the 
subject was sometimes belabored and repetitious 
with respect to the data used and conclusions even 
a bit speculative in spots.— Witrrep E. BINKLEY, 
Ohio Northern University. 


Jurisprudence and Statecraft: The Wisconsin De- 
velopment Authority and Its Implications. By 
Samus Mermin. (Madison: Wisconsin Uni- 
versity Press, 1963, Pp. 252, $6.00.) 


Because Wisconsin constitutional law prohib- 
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ited state ownership of public utilities (although 
not municipal ownership) and required that state 
funds be spent for state purposes (money must be 
spent at the level at which it is raised), it was con- 
stitutionally impossible for the legislature to 
create a siate corporation to promote directly the 
construction and development of locally owned 
and operated utilities. In 1937 the Wisconsin 
legislature undertook to achieve the same result 
indirectly. A private corporation was created to 
promote rural electrification through utilities 
owned by municipalities and cooperatives. To this 
private corporation the legislature appropriated a 
small sum to be used for research and information. 
None of the money was to be used for construc- 
tion, engineering services, or other direct help in 
the organization of local utilities. The Wisconsin 
supreme court passed upon the constitutionality 
of this scheme twice within a period of six months 
in 1938. A unanimous court first held the statute 
to be unconstitutional; and then a split court 
repudiated the ground of the first decision. 

In the first decision, the court held that the 
statute invalidly used a private corporation as an 
instrumentality for the exercise of governmental 
functions. Upon re-hearing, however, a majority 
of the justices decided that the ground of the first 
decision they had made was wrong, and that there 
had been no delegation of any governmental func- 
tion at all. The act of 1937 was a simple appropria- 
tion measure—it delegated no power, except to 
spend the money for the purposes set out in the 
act. But the majority also held that none of the 
money appropriated could be spent to promote 
the acquisition, construction, or other develop- 
ment of particular plants by particular munici- 
palities or cooperatives. It could only be spent for 
general educational purposes. This limitation 
vitiated the principal purpose of the scheme. 

This book is a discussion of the second case and 
its implications, and although jurisprudence and 
statecraft are given equal billing in the title, there 
is much more on the first than the second of these 
subjects of speculation. In the manner of much 
legal writing, there is an approximately even 
division of space between text and apparatus— 
one hundred twenty-nine pages of text and one 
hundred twenty-three pages of appendix material, 
notes, and index. 

The case supplies the occasion for some observa- 
tions by the author on the judicial process, of 
which the best part is a knowing discussion of 
techniques used by judges to achieve freedom 
from the restraints of precedent. It is no longer an 
open question in the literature as to whether the 
judges make policy—they do, and the only issue is 
whether they should make a little or a lot, The 
new sweetness, which is in such contrast with the 
critical credenda of the thirties supports ‘“‘wise 
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policy making” as the central element of the ideal 
judicial decision. Learned Hand and Herbert 
Wechsler have shown some skepticism about the 
range of free decision that should be allowed 
judges. Charles Black and Eugene Rostow would 
seem to be more cheerfully permissive, and so is 
Samuel Mermin. 

Although there was almost complete failure “to 
anticipate the grounds of decision” in the Wiscon- 
sin case, the free decision exercised by judges is 
not thought to be arbitrary—the judges do think 
about what they are doing and group influences 
affect the judgments of individual judges. Unlike 
Erwin Griswold who does not believe that judges 
should make “result-oriented” decisions, Pro- 
fessor Mermin says that they should, although no 
particular result is prescribed. Judges will be 
guided in their decisions by their conceptions of 
justice and of wise policy. Readers may recall the 
dictum of Alexander Pope: “Tis with our judg- 
ments as our watches, none go just alike, yet each 
believes his own.” Professor Mermin is willing to 
tolerate “the diversity of reasonable views that 
judges may hold” about the general concepts that 
apply to different sets of facts. 

Since no norm of absolute justice can form the 
forecast of judicial decisions, prediction must de- 
pend upon the inspection of other signs. The 
author suggests that appellate court predictability 
is a function of three variables: the kind of case, 
the kind of court, and the kind of lawyers on each 
side. This is chancy and unreliable, of course, but 
the merit of more quantitative methods has yet to 
be established, and the promise is scant.—Haru 
Latusm, Amherst College. ` 


The New Frontier NLRB. By Kennera C. Mc- 
Guiness. (Washington, D. C.: Labor Policy 
Association, Inc., 1963. Pp. 268, $6.00.) 


This book is in no sense an objective analysis of 
the work of the National Labor Relations Board 
during the Kennedy Administration. Perhaps 
objectivity was not to be expected because of the 
knowledge that McGuiness, a leading labor 
attorney representing management, was an im- 
portant member of the NLRB legal staff under 
the Eisenhower Administration; that a highly 
laudatory foreword for the book was written by 
Congressmen Landrum and Griffin; and that the 
volume was published by the Labor Policy Associ- 
ation, Inc., an employer group concerned with 
labor policy. Nevertheless, one is hardly prepared 
for such a thorough indictment of almost all as- 
pects of the Kennedy Board’s operations. It is 
difficult to find one thing which the majority of 
the Board has done since 1961 which McGuiness 
even grudgingly approves. Indeed, it seems 
equally clear that he didn’t approve of much 
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which the Roosevelt and Truman Boards did 
either, and that it was only in the Hisenhower 
years that the Board acted in ways which Me- 
Guiness finds reasonably satisfactory. ł 

McGuiness discusses many of the controversial 
areas in which the NLRB is called upon to rule: 
free speech; employer resistance to union activity; 
violence; employer refusal to bargain; determina- 
tion of bargaining units; contracting out and plant 
removal; organization and recognition picketing; 
secondary boycotts; “hot cargo” contracts; and 
jurisdictional disputes. In none of these is he 
pleased with what the Kennedy Board has done. 

Some of the major criticisms which McGuiness 
levels at the Board are that the members are seri- 
ously lacking in background and understanding of 
the day-to-day conduct of labor-management 
relations; that the Board is dedicated to a ‘‘case- 
by-case” approach which emphasizes the circum- 
stances of each case with little respect for prior, 
decisions; that the Board is overly concerned < 
about encouraging the practice of collective bar- 
gaining and not concerned enough about safe- 
guarding the rights of individual workers; that the 
Board has gone much too far in making policy it- 
self while ignoring the purposes of Congress as set 
forth in the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Taft-Hartley Law, and the Landrum-Griffin 
Act; that the Board’s decisions have aimed at 
encouraging the growth of unions while adversely 
restricting the rights of employers; and that the 
Board’s penchant for overruling decisions of the 
previous Board has created an atmosphere of un- 
certainty in which management and labor do not 
know what to expect. Understandably, McGui- 
ness fails to emphasize that the Eisenhower 
Board also overruled actions of previous Boards | 
in many of its decisions; that almost without ex- 
ception these decisions were beneficial to em- 
ployer interests and restrictive of union activities; 
and that the present Board majority has been 
trying to return to at least some of the precedents 
enunciated by earlier Boards. 

This book was apparently prepared with at- 
torneys in the labor-management field and stu- 
dents of labor law primarily in mind. The style is 
decidedly legalistic with many case citations in- 
corporated in the text. In readability, however, 
this is offset by the welcome absence of the usual 
academic impedimenta of footnotes. 

For the political scientist, the book probably 
has most significance in providing additional evi- 
dence that legislative acts really become meaning- 
ful only after they are applied and interpreted by 
administrative agencies and the courts, Whether 
one agrees with McGuiness’s judgments or not, 
and this reviewer disagrees with most, his work 
illustrates that in the application of national labory 
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legislation it does make a great deal of difference 
who gets elected to the Presidency and what indi- 
‘viduals the President sees fit to appoint to the 
-NLRB. 

Despite its highly polemic nature, this book 
should be of interest to all those interested in 
governmental regulation of labor relations and in 
the interrelationships of legislation and adminis- 
tration —A. J. Wann, University of Illinois. 


The Wall between Church and State. Ep. By DALLIN 
H. Oaks. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1963. Pp. 179. $6.75, cloth; $1.95, 
paper.) 

For a century and a half following the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights the Supreme Court of the 
United States had no occasion to rule on the First 
Amendment provisions pertaining to religion. In 
earlier cases, such as Reynolds v. U. S. (1878) and 
(Pierce v. Society of Sisters (1925), religious ques- 
\tions were involved but not the meaning of the 
provision: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” Since the Everson (1947) 
and McCollum (1948) cases (dealing with bus 
transportation for students at parochial schools 
and “released time” for religious instruction, 
respectively) the Court as well as the public have 
been agitated by controversy over “the wall 
separating church and state” (a non-constitutional 
metaphor attributed to Thomas Jefferson who 
borrowed it from Roger Williams). In the years 
since, the Supreme Court has handed down a 
number of major decisions concerning the religious 
provisions of the First Amendment, the most 
recent pertaining to prayer reading in the public 
Schools (Engel v. Vitale, 1962; School District v. 
Schempp, 1963). 

The confusion brought by judicial opinions and 
public contentions about the constitutional issue 
of church and state the contributors to this little 
volume attempt to clarify. The book is an out- 
growth of a recent Conference on Church and 
State sponsored by the University of Chicago 
Law School. The contributors include Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the Fund for the Re- 
public; Rev. Harold E. Fey, Editor of the Chris- 
tian Century; Dean Robert F. Drinan, S.J., Paul 
G. Kauper, Philip B. Kurland, and Monrad G. 
Paulsen, law professors; Murray A. Gordon of the 
New York Bar; and William Gorman of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
The editor, Dallin H. Oaks, is a University of 
Chicago law professor. Represented are Catholic 
and Protgstant, legal and lay, spokesmen. The 
agenda for discussion includes church-state sepa- 
ration, religious freedom, public aid to parochial 
*chools, tax exemptions for religious activities, 
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religion in adoption of children, and prayer in 
public schools. 

Do the contributors succeed in their attempt to 
clarify the issue? From them we learn that about 
the meaning of the provisions widespread dis- 
agreement exists and nowhere more striking than 
among the Supreme Court Justices, that by any 
interpretation of the First Amendment many tra- 
ditional and prevailing practices in this country 
are of dubious “‘constitutionality,” that discus- 
sion of the issue even by learned specialists is 
plagued by remarkable ambiguity and impre- 
cision, and that the constitutional questions are 
in practice inextricably scrambled with questions 
of public policy which are logically separable. 

Rather than clarify the confusion, the con- 
tributors compound it. As a survey of unsettled 
American opinion on questions of church and 
state this work has some value, though it appears 
that after another term or so of the Court that 
value will mainly be historical. Professor Kurland 
concludes the volume with an optimistic observa- 
tion that ‘‘the Court is at least searching for an 
appropriate rationale for the religion clauses” (p. 
179). With this assurance we can perhaps look 
forward to the day when the Court has worked 
out a rationale of sufficient clarity that it will be 
in a position to reverse itself—Currin V. 
SureLvs, University of Arizona. 


Nominating the President; the Politics of Conven- 
tion Choice. By GERALD PomrmR. (Evanston, 
Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1963. Pp. 
292, $6.50.) 


Presidential politics is almost invariably a topic 
of interest in presidential election years. Dr. 
Pomper’s short volume seems to be a response to 
that interest. 

The book provides a brief history of the presi- 
dential nominating process from the first elections 
in which presidential electors exercised independ- 
ent choice, through the congressional caucus 
period, up to the development of the national 
convention system. Some of the major rules of the 
game—apportionment of representation among 
the state parties, the various voting rules, the 
procedures for selecting delegates, etc.—are 
briefly surveyed. The major decision-making 
activities of the conventions, with respect to 
nominees, platforms, party rally, and self-govern- 
ment, are reviewed. The countless sources of in- 
fluence upon the nominee—interest groups, 
primaries, preference polls, existing national 
leadership factions—are listed and typical strate- 
gies of candidates described. The sources of presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates are 
given, with particular attention to the familiar 
notion of “availability” and a newer one, “promi- 
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nence.” Patterns and trends in nominating de- 
cisions by the conventions are analyzed in Chap- 
ter 8. Chapters 9 and 10 are devoted to evalua- 
tions of the system, directions in which it seems 
to be moving, and proposals for reform. 

Dr. Pomper has apparently set for himself the 
task of making a comprehensive survey and sum- 
marization of existing knowledge regarding the 
presidential nominating process. He covers the 
ground fairly well and succinctly. 

The new information that the Pomper volume 
provides bears mainly upon his treatment of the 
“availability” concept (pages 127-128) and his 
attempt to classify presidential nominations ac- 
cording to the degree of discretion available to 
and employed by the party delegates at the con- 
ventions (Chapter 8). The “availability” analysis 
uses nine criteria—governmental experience, in- 
cumbency in a governorship, large-state residence, 
etc.—developed by Sydney Hyman. The test is 
applied to “the convention nominees and their 
leading opponents,” although it is not made clear 
who the “leading opponents” were. The nine- 
point scale is found to have been valid in the past 
but much less so in modern times. Dr. Pomper 
suggests that a new test of “prominence” will 
probably replace that of “availability,” but the 
new term is not defined. 

The survey of patterns of nomination according 
to “degree of discretion” is a somewhat different 
approach to the analysis of these patterns made in 
the Brookings studies. As in the earlier studies, 
Dr. Pomper finds an apparent decline in degree of 
discretion on the part of the delegates. “If this 
trend were to continue, the importance of the 
convention as a decision-making body might soon 
be at an end.” This reviewer acknowledges the 
evidence regarding the validity of the trend find- 
ings, but disagrees with the author’s evaluation. 
Even if the convention itself were to become as 
formal a ritual as the Electoral College, the im- 
portance of the national convention—as the Elec- 
toral College—would remain, and perhaps even 
increase, not as a distinct decision-making body 
but as a terminal situation in a decision-making 
process. After all, the Electoral College has been a 
ritual for many decades, but one could hardly 
conclude therefrom that the political dynamics 
antecedent to and associated with the Electoral 
College ritual have declined in vigor or signifi- 
cance. The convention itself may become a ritual, 
but the entire presidential nominating process 
continues to evolve in complexity and pervasive 
consequence.—RALPH M. GOLDMAN, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 


Aliens and Dissenters: Federal Suppression of 
Radicals, 1908-1933. By WILLIAM PRESTON, 
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Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1963. Pp. viii, 352. $6.75.) 


The study of civil liberties by political scientists 7 
in the United States has been primarily the study 
of Supreme Court decisions. Althougb the 
activity of the justices constitutes a portion of the 
relevant behavior for analysis in that area, it is 
only a small portion and perhaps not the most 
important. The activity of congressmen, adminis- 
trators, lower-court judges, prosecutors, defense 
lawyers, and leaders and members of interest 
groups—in short, those whose activity is law in 
action—comprises the major portion of the civil 
liberties universe. That is the universe depicted 
by William Preston, Jr., a historian, in Aliens 
and Dissenters. 

Tapping the rich sources of data in the records 
of various departments and agencies of the federal 
government, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and the private papers of cabinet officers and, 
others, Preston tells of the plight of the alien 
radical in the United States during the early part 
of this century. Although nativism was a growing 
phenomenon since the 1880’s, it reached a high 
point when the mad fanatic Czolgosz—who, by 
the way, was a native-born American—assassi- 
nated President McKinley in 1901. The event 
symbolized the alien radical as the devil incar- 
nate, a wild-eyed, bearded character with a bomb 
in his hand and a dagger between his teeth. Immi- 
gration officials, a number of persons in the Jus- 
tice Department, some federal judges, and others 
strongly felt that he had to be eliminated from 
American society. Federal officials regarded alien 
radicals as dangerous not simply because of their 
behavior but also because of their expressed be- J 
liefs and associations. Hence, at times, they were 
punished for exercising rights supposedly pro- 
tected by the First Amendment. Punishment oc- 
curred under sedition statutes, but more often it 
took the form of deportation. And in such pro- 
ceedings short shrift often took the place of due 
process. To those charged with the administration 
of federal laws, the alien radical, it seemed, was 
not entitled to the protection of the Bill of Rights. 
That sentiment was echoed even in Congress. 
In 1920, Congressman Albert Johnson, Chairman 
of the Immigration Committee, was applauded in 
the House when, referring to alien radicals, he 
said: “Free press is ours, not theirs; free speech is 
ours, not theirs, and they have gone just as far as 
we can let them go toward running over our most 
precious rights” (quoted, p. 207). 

Pressures for more restrictive legislation, more 
repressive administrative policy, and fefver proce- 
dural safeguards for alien radicals came from the 
grass roots of the federal bureaucracy. What re 
sistance there was to such pressures came, for the 
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most part, at the cabinet level. Some of the most 
important civil liberties battles were fought with- 
in the bureaucracy itself. Important, too, in the 
defense of liberty during this era was the activity 
of lawyers like George F. Vanderveer, who repre- 
sented scores of I.W.W. defendants; for such 
activity affected administrative policy concerning 
alien radicals, and, more important, it also saved 
many a man from prison or deportation for no 
more than his beliefs or associations. 

In an epilogue, Preston indicates that the 
federal suppression he described was no worse 
than suppression of the alien radical in our time. 
He points to the Smith Act, the Alien Registra- 
tion Act of 1940, the Internal Security Act of 
1950, and the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 and states that those laws make “‘the radical- 
catching laws of the first two decades seem simple 
and harmless” (p. 274). Fear rather than faith in 
‘the people, he says, underlies the policies of our 
present alien and immigration laws. “Not only are 
we afraid of our shadow,” he adds, “but we also 
would like to deport it” (p. 275). 

Aliens and Dissenters is a valuable contribution 
to the study of civil liberties in the United States. 
In terms of scope, it points the way for the 
political scientist to examine the whole range of 
activity in the civil liberties universe and not just 
Supreme Court decisions. The political scientist 
in this area is equipped to do more than Preston 
did. Armed with hypotheses such as Murray 
Edelman’s concerning the symbolic aspects of 
politics and Samuel Stouffer's concerning atti- 
tudes toward civil liberties, the political scientist 
can go beyond depiction and attempt to explain 
in depth the phenomena Preston described. That, 
“however, is not to take anything away from Pres- 
ton’s work, but it is to indicate one opinion con- 
cerning the task of the political scientist who 
undertakes research in the civil liberties field— 
Davip J. DANELSKI, University of Washington 
(Seattle). 


Siate Government in Transition: Reforms of the 
Leader Administration 1956-1959. By Reen M. 
Smitu. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsy]- 
vania Press, 1963, Pp. 263. $6.00.) 


What are the proper criteria with which to 
evaluate the administration of a governor in an 
American State? Professor Reed Smith has at- 
tempted an evaluation of the regime of George M. 
Leader, governor of Pennsylvania, 1955-1959. 
Professor Smith has confined himself to assessing 
the adminjstrative aspects of Leader’s incum- 
bency with the result that one senses a tremen- 
dous amount of energy being expended by the 
@#ommonwealth’s chief executive in what might 
be termed the “tooling up” of his administration. 
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As the reader pores over the detail of adminis- 
trative reform introduced by Governor Leader, 
he becomes conscious of a great deal of hustle and 
bustle in re-arranging budgetary, accounting, and 
personnel practices. The author spends almost, 
half of his time in examining the work of the 
Bureau of Program Evaluation, a division of the 
reorganized ‘‘Governor’s Office.” Careful analysis 
of the job done by the Bureau gives the impres- 
sion that Leader meant this agency to be the 
general staff arm of his administration. Yet, as 
one plows through the account of its myriad 
operations, he gains the distinct feeling that much 
of what it was doing was administering for the 
sake of administering. 

Little light is placed by Smith upon the salient 
political problems confronting Leader. Yet it was 
these problems that, in final analysis, would test 
the real efficiency and value of the administrative 
reorganization with which the governor seemed 
to be continually concerned, 

Largely because he has introduced so little 
flesh and bones of politics into the treatment of 
administrative organization, Professor Smith 
never gives the impression he is dealing with a 
political operation. Yet he says in his opening 
chapter that the office of the Pennsylvania 
governor has long been affected by politics. While 
it is quite evident that the author is conscious of 
the connection between politics and administra- 
tion (he states that it is important to observe 
“what political changes were needed before 
organizational changes or reforms could be 
made”), this reviewer had difficulty in finding the 
connection in the Leader governorship. 

It would be a bit too severe to accuse Professor 
Smith of writing in the vein of A. E. Buck, et al., 
but there seems to be an over-stressing of the role 
of administration in the operation of political 
office to the point that some of the more potent 
reasons for administrative reform are lost. One 
looks in vain for answers to the question: What 
did Leader’s administrative reorganization do for 
the furthering of his substantive program? 

If by “Government,” we mean the established 
form of political administration, Professor Smith 
has tended to neglect the importance of the ad- 
jective. Perhaps a better title would have been 
“State Administration in Transition.” 

The book is thorough in its exegesis of the ad- 
ministrative changes effected under the Leader 
regime. Professor Smith is a careful scholar.— 
Paur Doran, University of Delaware. 


Justice and the Supreme Court. By Rocco J. 
Tresouini. (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1963. 
Pp. 205, $8.50.) 


In this book Professor Tresolini examines eight 
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Supreme Court Justices and their decisions in 
major civil liberties cases. Included are Taney and 
Merryman, Waite in Reynolds v. United States, 
Harlan and Plessy v. Ferguson, Holmes in 
Schwimmer, Hughes and Macintosh, Black in 
Chambers v. Florida, Murphy and Korematsu, and 
Rutledge in Yamashita. In each chapter, the 
author presents a biographical sketch, subtitled 
“The Man,” followed by a discussion of the case 
as seen by his subject, under the heading “The 
Case.” He finally traces the effect each decision 
has had. The thesis of the book is that ‘‘precious 
liberties can easily be lost in an age of expediency 
and flexible administration; of confusion and fear 
of military disaster.” (p. 5) The Supreme Court is 
seen as the agency protecting these liberties. 

The marriage of biography and civil liberties, 
short of full scale treatment, is a difficult task. 
A series of biographical sketches is that and 
nothing more. A discussion of eight cases selected 
at random from the whole field of civil liberties 
rather than one aspect of that vast area is just 
eight essays. When the two are combined, the 
result can be just the same; neither biography nor 
the broad sweep of civil liberties provides a suf- 
ciently specific unifying theme. To present brief 
discussions of suspension of habeas corpus, 
polygamy, racial discrimination, naturalization, 
coerced confessions, and military trial is to take an 
overview that confuses. The connection between 
these very dissimilar cases is not readily apparent. 
The author attempts in his “Epilogue” to pull the 
diverse strands together by discussing United 
States v. Shipp and its aftermath as proof of 
Learned Hand’s observation that “liberty lies in 
the hearts of men and women; when it dies there, 
no constitution, no law, no court can save it.” (p. 
153) The reader, however, might well assume that 
the author has been arguing the reverse of this 
proposition in the preceding chapters. 

The chapter on Taney is far and away the best 
one in the book. Taney’s development is quickly 
but carefully depicted and the transition from 
‘The Man” to “The Case” is smooth and effort- 
jess—the case seems to be a logical extension of 
the biographical material. This, unfortunately, 
cannot be said for some of the other chapters. The 
transitions in the essays on Waite, Holmes, 
Murphy, and Rutledge are particularly forced 
and abrupt. In these chapters, the reader feels 
unprepared for the case and might even wonder 
about the relevance of “The Man” for the follow- 
ing material. 

In the realm of specifics, this reviewer would 
seriously question the inclusion of the material on 
Waite. This is the only sketch presented in which 
the central figure votes against individual liber- 
ties. The others are eloquent statements of pro- 
tection for these rights. Further the problems of 
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polygamy are outdated and no attempt is made to 
tie Waite’s discussion of the difference between 
belief and action to contemporary versions of that? 
problem. The chapter on Plessy has as much Earl 
Warren as John Marshall Harlan in it and strikes 
the reader as too diffused. The inclusion of two 
naturalization cases (Schwimmer and Macintosh) 
ties these chapters together and makes the issue 
clearer, though Professor Tresolini has to resort to 
Abrams v. United States to make Holmes under- 
standable. 

_In the author’s words, “‘this book is designed to 
focus on the civil liberties aspects of the Court’s 
work that are not found in textbooks ordinarily 
used. ... Moreover, every effort has been made 
to present the material in a clear, interesting, and 
readable manner so that able secondary school 
students can use the book.” (p. 2) He has suc- 
ceeded in the latter objective—Rosert Ba 
Brrxsy, Vanderbilt University. . 
Studies in Judicial Politics. By Kunnuta N. 

Vines AND Hmerspert Jacons. (New Orleans: 
Tulane University, Tulane Studies in Political 
Science, Vol. VIII, 1962. Pp. 119. $2.00.) 


The dual purposes of this research monograph 
are to advance and to exemplify the thesis that 
the judicial branch of state government plays a 
vital role in the political process at the level of 
state and local government. The authors believe 
that political scientists have done a much better 
job in investigating and describing the politics of 
the legislative and executive branches of state and 
local governments, while neglecting to allocate 
equivalent resources and attention to the study of 
state judiciaries. Their intent is to contribute to 4 
the closing of this gap in political research, and 
thus to help to create an equilibrium in our sys- 
tematic descriptive knowledge of state and local 
political systems. The instrumental value of such 
knowledge will be to permit political scientists 
better to perform their professional function of 
educating the citizenry; and an enlightened elec- 
torate, in turn, will insist upon long overdue re- 
forms in the structure and functioning of the 
judicial process (p. 50). 

There are four chapters, authored individually, 
and alternatively, by Jacob and Vines. The first 
chapter is an essay which surveys the political 
history of changes in the structure and functioning 
of American judicial institutions, from the colo- 
nial period through the contemporary era. Stu- 
dents will find this essay useful as a summary of 
the standard but diversified literature by law pro- 
fessors, political scientists, and historians. 

Each of the three remaining chapters reports 
the findings of the authors’ original research ign, 
selected aspects of the politics of courts, prosecu- 
tors, and judges in Louisiana. The second chapter | 
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analyzes the decision-making of the state supreme 
court, in a sample of about two hundred cases 
drawn from three periods of Louisiana history: 
the regime of Huey Long (1928-36), the first anti- 
Long regime (1940-44), and a later anti-Long 
regime (1952-56). The cases deal with disputes 
relating to elections, conflict between units of 
government, and the appointment and removal of 
public officers (separated into those who were, and 
those who were not, under civil service). The 
third chapter focuses upon the records of official 
action taken in the names of two successive dis- 
trict attorneys for (New) Orleans Parish. A rela- 
tively large sample of eleven thousand cases was 
drawn from the first and third years of the terms 
of each of the two public prosecutors: 1954, 
1956, 1958, and 1960. In this study, unlike the 
preceding one (p. 73), the factional orientation of 
the two purported decision-makers was known; I 
say “purported” because, in sharp contradistinc- 
tion from the two earlier chapters, the analysis in 
this study is almost entirely noninstitutional, in 
terms of the socio-political attributes of the two 
individual D.A.s. The decision-making of supreme 
court justices is a highly personal (and, hence, 
primarily psychological) process, but any district 
attorney in a large metropolitan jurisdiction 
necessarily functions primarily as a political ad- 
ministrator and shares with many other persons in 
a highly institutionalized (and, hence, primarily 
social) decision-making process. One may ques- 
tion, therefore, whether the authors of these 
studies have not reversed the emphasis appropri- 
ate for their subjects. 

Although relatively few of the observable 
differences between the two protagonist D.A.s 
“could be explained in political terms, the increase 

in discriminatory treatment of Negro defendants, 
under the regime of the more recent incumbent, is 
interpreted as a reflection of the “working-class 
authoritarian attitudes” of his Old Regular (i.e., 
the machine’s) constituents. This interpretation is, 
however, speculative, relying upon Lipset’s 
Political Man rather than any explicit empirical 
findings about the attitudes of New Orleans 
voters. As was also true of the preceding chapter 
on the Supreme Court, the research design did not 
encompass any empirical investigation of the 
paths by which political influence was channeled 
to the D.A.’s office under either incumbent, al- 
though the description of that aspect of the polit- 
ical process was seen as an appropriate item on 
the agenda for future research (p. 98). 
The final chapter discusses the selection of all 
A e 
Louisiana state judges (including the Supreme 
Court, the Appeals Court, and thirty-one district 
„eourts) during the period 1945-60; the resulting 
sample totaled 159 individuals. Data on the social 
and political backgrounds of the judges were 
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coded from the official biographies prepared by 
the judges themselves, and compared for each 
type of court. The resulting tabulations provide 
the most comprehensive description of attributes 
of a set of judges known to this reviewer; they 
should and will be compared with those of 
Schmidhauser’s study of the justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, and Torgersen’s of 
the Norwegian Supreme Court. They also can be 
compared with the other studies in this same 
volume. For example, earlier (at p. 70) and specif- 
ically in regard to Supreme Court justices, it is 
suggested that “ ... the involvement of judges in 
elections may prevent their passionate expres- 
sions of dissent. Hard-hitting and controversial 
dissenting opinions in which the judge is singled 
out in disagreement with the remainder of the 
Court can serve as campaign documents and can 
be reprinted and circulated against the judge in 
his campaign for re-election.” But in this chapter, 
it is revealed (p. 115) that “...no supreme 
court judge was ever defeated [in a bid for re-elec- 
tion]; indeed all supreme court judges died in 
office, with their judicial boots on. It is under- 
standable that the possibility of defeat at the 
polls or even serious opposition in election does 
not figure in supreme court judges’ perceptions of 
their political careers.” Further analysis of the 
data on contested elections, for courts on all three 
levels, leads to the finding (at pp. 117-118) that 
‘fan important factor in the long continuance in 
office is the relatively slight amount of opposition 
encountered. If more candidates contested judi- 
cial office, there might be a more rapid turnover of 
officeholders.” The chapter concludes with the 
observation that for Louisiana judges, there “is a 
recruitment system that is unique among Ameri- 
can elected officials.” (p. 119). It is difficult to see 
how the authors possibly can know the extent to 
which the Louisiana system of judicial selection is 
different or unusual, in view of their earlier com- 
plaint (pp. 99-101) that there has been practically 
no research on this subject, in relation to other 
states, during the past quarter of a century, while 
the chief merit of earlier work lies in its pioneering 
spirit rather than in its empirical findings.— 
GLENDON SCHUBERT, Michigan State University. 


The Politics of Urban Change. By Ricuarp A. 
Watson. (Kansas City, Missouri: Community 
Studies, Inc., 1963. Pp. 81. $2.00.) 


As more and more redevelopment projects dot 
the landscapes of our large cities with apartment 
buildings, political scientists will pay increasing 
attention to changes in urban politics brought 
about by the return of middle and upper class 
residents to the central city. This monograph by 
Professor Watson is an effort to measure the 
political impact in Kansas City of replacing an 
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old, low income, blue-collar, run-down residential 
area with middle-income housing. The author 
examines the area with respect to the partisan 
allegiance of the newcomers, their political par- 
ticipation and interest in issues, and the efforts of 
political organizations to reach these urban vo- 
ters. The behavior patterns and the socio-eco- 
nomic characteristics of the apartment dwellers 
are compared to residents of an adjoining neigh- 
borhood similar to the one displaced. Asurvey 
questionnaire, analysis of election statistics, and 
interviews with key leaders were the principal 
research techniques used. 

The findings of the study include observable 
changes in the voting behavior of the redeveloped 
area. As expected, Republican electoral strength 
has shown a considerable increase, climbing from 
less than 20% in 1950 to 47 % in 1960. Yet there is 
an organizational lag in that the Kansas City 
Republicans have made little attempt to solidify 
or buttress this increased support. Conversely, 
the Democratic organization has continued to 
use voter-registration drives which may tend to 
defeat the organization’s purpose if the regis- 
trants captured vote Republican. 

The apartment-dwellers have other characteris- 
tics which have an impact on political organiza- 
tional activity. They have higher political aware- 
ness—-as measured by identification of office- 
holders, discussion of political issues, and voter 
turnout—than the neighboring residents. Yet the 
political leaders interviewed argued that the new 
residents are extremely difficult to organize 
politically. They rarely seek the personal services 
offered by traditional political organizations. As 
such, their behavior is consistent with academic 
commentaries on suburbia as well as fictionalized 
accounts of “last hurrahs.” In addition, the anti- 
organizational bias is buttressed by the apart- 
ment-dweller’s zealous desire for anonymity. 
Missing are the patios which might foster the 
creation of neighborhood action groups, partisan 
or otherwise. The political organization has the 
difficulty of selling its wares to a reluctant and 
often inaccessible buyer. The .Democrats have 
made some efforts to cope with this by enlisting 
apartment residents as organizers to dispell some 
of the animosity toward outsiders, but this and 
other efforts have not produced unqualified suc- 
cess. 

In addition to party organization, other ob- 
servations are focused upon attitudes toward 
nonpartisan elections, interest in local policy 
questions and so on. These, as well as the findings 
cited above, will be useful to students of urban 
politics. 

A limitation of the study is the sample size of 
the survey questionnaire. Having only about 150 
respondents often makes it difficult for the author 
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to arrive at statistically significant results when 
key variables are isolated. Additional research 


covering broader areas of inquiry will be necessary - 


in order to pursue the implications of these vari- 
ables—A. Cuarke Hacensicx, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


An Autobiography of the Supreme Court. Eprrep 
BY ALAN F. Westin. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1963. Pp. 474. $7.50.) 


More than at any time since the New Deal 
period, political scientists, historians and lawyers 
are illuminating the area of public law and the 
Supreme Court as an institution by means of 
books and articles. The books include constitu- 
tional histories, commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion, case books arranged to illustrate the sweep 
of constitutional development, case books dealing 
with particular segments of the work of the Court 
as in the area of race relations and First Amend- 
ment freedoms, case books to study the judicial 
process “in depth,” biographies of judges, be- 
havioral studies of court performances, and com- 
binations of various of these categories. In some 
instances the contributions to thought and to 
knowledge are substantial; in other instances the 
overlappings and duplications are more obvious 
than the contributions. 

The present edited volume takes off from the 
author’s earlier edited volume entitled The Su- 
preme Court: Views from the Inside; indeed, a few 
of the articles included duplicate in part reprinted 
items used in the earlier volume. This one is more 
elaborate, and some of the materials have great 
value, although few of the items are unknown to 
scholars in the field. They include jury charges 
delivered by Supreme Court justices on circuit 
during the early years, letters to editors, law re- 
view articles, speeches delivered on various occa- 
sions, and excerpts from books. The compilation 
is in no real sense an “autobiography” of the 
Supreme Court, as the title suggests. The more 
extensive collection of items comes from the 
justices of recent years, Justice Frankfurter, to 
whom the book is dedicated, appearing seven 
times along with extensive mention in the intro- 
duction, Justice Brennan three times, and Chief 
Justice Warren and Justice Douglas two times 
each. The author discusses but makes no pene- 
trating analysis of the nature of adversary pro- 
ceedings which give rise to the tradition of self 
restraint on the part of judges with respect to 
out-of-court commentary on judicial performance 
and the issues involved in judicial comtroversy. 
Scholars delving into the subject matter of out-of- 
court judicial writings will find helpful not only 
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the materials here reproduced but also the bibliog?” 


raphy of such writings as are here assembled, even 
though that bibliography is incomplete. The 
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volume as a whole will have value as a matter of 
convenience to some scholars and to beginners in 
the field, and may be of particular value in li- 
braries of limited dimensions in various colleges 
throughout the country.—Caru Brent SWISHER, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


American Bureaucracy. By Perer Woru. (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Ince., 1963. 
Pp. viii, 184. Paper, $1.95; cloth, $4.00.) 


American Bureaucracy is a study of administra- 
tive responsibility in the Federal government. In 
it the author is concerned with substance rather 
than form, with the satisfaction of human needs 
rather than congruence with tradition and ancient 
preconceptions. In a rather convincing fashion, he 
shows that evaluation from this more substantial 

_ Perspective gives American bureaucracy a reason- 
‘ably clean bill of health. 

He traces the growth of the “fourth branch of 
government,” with its combination of the three 
“functions” of adjudication, legislation, and exe- 
cution, a combination which seems to violate the 
letter of the Constitution. This development, he 
says, was a response to needs of public policy aris- 
ing not only out of the exigencies of modern times 
but, more importantly, out of the inability of the 
other branches to meet these needs. He con- 
vincingly develops this thesis by comparing the 
bureaucracy with the other branches along four 
dimensions or variables: (1) the constitutional 
and legal basis for action; (2) the organizational 
basis for unified action; (3) the amount and kinds 
of political support for action; and (4) the 
amounts, sources, and kinds of information 

“needed for intelligent action. The bureaucracy 
gets a “good” to “outstanding” score on all of 
these bases of comparison. 

The same considerations that account for the 
growth of the “fourth branch” guarantee it a 
considerable amount of independence from the 
other three. Although it is often pointed out that 
growing complexity and volume result in a loss of 
Congressional control, it is not so often pointed 
out that the same forces reduce the President’s 
control. Only where the President can develop 
sufficient information to develop a Presidential 
policy or program, a rare situation, does it even 
make any sense to talk about Presidential con- 
trol. Staff assistance to the President is also 
hopelessly lacking in information, but if built up 
enough could dominate the President. ‘There is 
nothing magical about staff....” Better to 
leave the power where it is in administrative or- 
gans highly responsive to interested constituen- 

yicies than give it to a politically anemic staff. And 
why should the President care about this state of 
affairs? As far as his political needs are concerned, 
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they are met with a pleasing personality and a few 
key issues. 

This growing power and independence of the 
fourth branch is not a cause for alarm, he says. It 
may depart from the letter of the Constitution 
but not its spirit. The fragmented nature of 
American government and politics assures a frag- 
mented administration, and so the check and 
balance system is intact. As far as the problem of 
representation is concerned, the bureaucracy is 
more meaningfully representative than any of the 
other three branches. Each administrative agency 
survives by securing a balance of support over op- 
position within a legislative constituency (which 
includes both public and private groups), whereas 
Congressional constituencies are no longer legisla- 
tive in any meaningful sense, Congress still has an 
important role to play as a school for political 
leaders, in investigations, and in representing 
other kinds of interests such as state, local, and 
individual interests. In the final analysis, he says 
in effect, there is no reason to regard the Presi- 
dent, the Courts, or the Congress as precious just 
because they are mentioned in the Constitution. 
The new, fourth, independent branch—the 
bureaucracy—does what it does because some- 
body has to do it and the others can’t. 

Despite his assurance that all is well, many 
people still have the fear that administrative 
agencies may be too responsive, and selectively 
responsive, so that administrative government 
may depart too widely from the reality principle. 
One suspects that interest group response is highly 
opportunistic and superficial, near the impulse 
level. If so, it is difficult to see how a viable na- 
tional policy can arise out of this milieu, and per- 
haps more insulation from this kind of feedback is 
occasionally a prerequisite to policy development. 

In reading this book, the old hand will feel that 
he has trod most of this ground many, many times 
before. He will wonder why, for instance, he has 
to go through four pages on the Afyers and Hum- 
phrey cases, a discussion every bit the same as that 
to be found in a dozen or more textbooks in 
American Government for over twenty years. 
Apparently, the author combined two ojectives— 
to write a textbook and to further clarify some 
concepts and hypotheses about American govern- 
ment. The result will be a real benefit for students 
of government and administration, but leaves the 
seeker after new ideas a little resentful. Neverthe- 
less, I am glad I read this book. It sharpened and 
clarified and supported and perhaps even created 
some new insights into an important area which 
one is sometimes tempted to regard as old hat.— 
Victor A. THOMPSON, Syracuse University. 


The People’s Panel: The Grand Jury in the United 
States, 1684-1941. By RICHARD D. YOUNGER. 
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(Providence, R. I.: American History Research 
Center, Brown University Press, 1963. Pp. 263. 
$6.00.) 


The thesis of this interesting book is partially 
contained in the title. Professor Younger feels that 
the grand jury is a populist democratic body. But 
it is not until we read the concluding chapter that 
we see the previously unstated basic assumption 
of the whole book. Professor Younger feels that 
personal liberty is today endangered largely by 
big government and that “in the past citizens’ 
panels proved an effective instrument of protest 
against centralized authority. They remain po- 
tentially the strongest weapon against big govern- 
ment and the threat of ‘statism’.’’ 

To support this position the author discusses 
the use of the grand jury in the American colonial 
period and how it became an effective weapon in 
the struggle against British rule. He fails to ex- 
plain why federal grand juries during the period 
of the Sedition Act of 1798 did not protect indi- 
vidual liberty from invasion by federal authority. 
He does present evidence that local or state grand 
juries during the Civil War did attempt to stop 
the arbitrary curtailment of personal liberties by 
the Lincoln Administration. The inference here 
and elsewhere in the book is that a federal grand 
jury tends to be less of a “‘people’s panel” and 
more of an instrument of federal power. This same 
anti-federalist bias is evidenced when the author 
examines the period of Reconstruction. It is ob- 
vious that the author accepts the traditional posi- 
tion that the Radicals were evil men. He con- 
cludes that, to the extent that the southern grand 
juries helped to rescue southern counties from 
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Radical rule, grand juries proved again to be a 
useful instrument in ridding a “colonial area” of 
the domination of an unsympathetic central 
government. 

Again the same bias is evidenced when Pro- 
fessor Younger discusses the grand jury in the 
American West. He notes that in Mormon Utah 
the grand jury was useful in protecting “a colo- 
nial area against outside interference.” Of course 
the interference was from federal officers in the 
Utah territory and what they were interfering 
with was Mormon polygamy! 

The author ignores the period of the First 
World War and the subsequent Red Scare. This 
is a significant gap in any study of an institution 
which is supposed to protect the individual from 
governmental invasion of personal liberties. 
Furthermore the book does not investigate the 
history of the grand jury after 1941 and thus its 


role in the Second World War and the McCarthy. 


period is not assessed, 

Professor Younger does make a strong case for 
the grand jury in investigating fraud and corrup- 
tion in public office and in corporations. Here the 
grand jury can channel public opinion and turn it 
to the service of democratic reform. 

The People’s Panel is a commendable piece of 
research. Still, the case for the grand jury is yet to 
be made. It may well be a vital democratic instru- 
ment but much of Professor Younger’s evidence, 
contrary to supporting. this position, actually 
shows how the grand jury can become an instru- 
ment of parochialism and the servant of govern- 
mental tyranny.—H. Franx Way, JR., Univer- 
sity of California, (Riverside). 
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Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality 
~ of Evil. By Hannan Arenpt. (New York: The 
~ Viking Press, 1963. Pp. 275. $5.50.) 


Only a minor part of this provocative book 
constitutes a report on the Eichmann trial. In the 
main it is an effort to characterize the role of 
Eichmann in the historic tragedy of Hitler’s Final 
Solution to the Jewish problem, and the role 
Jewish leaders played in the destruction of their 
own people. The trial aspects can be noted briefly. 
According to Miss Arendt, the trial was domi- 
nated not by a desire for justice but for revenge; 
thus it became not a judicial proceeding but a 
political show. She is very critical of the trial it- 
selfi—the way the prosecutor handled the case, 
the inadequacies of the defense, the substance of 
the indictment, the role of Ben Gurion, and the 
fact that Eichmann was tried before an Israeli 
court rather than an international tribunal. Only 
the scrupulous conduct of the judges is praised. 
While måny of these criticisms are cogently pre- 
sented, the reasonableness of the author’s judg- 

ments is colored by an anti-Zionist bias that per- 
vades the book. 

More significant than the trial is the book’s 
concern with Eichmann as a person and with 


alleged Jewish complicity in Jewish destruction. 
The portrait of Eichmann is fascinating, bril- 
liantly presented, highly provocative, and in the 
end false. To Miss Arendt Eichmann is a medio- 
cre bureaucrat of inadequate education, super- 
ficial intelligence, and an extraordinarily faulty 
memory. He was totally unable to look at any 
matter from the other fellow’s point of view or to 
think from the standpoint of somebody else; 
hence communication with him became impossi- 
ble. He was utterly ignorant of everything not 
directly related to his job, which was transporting 
people to their death. His bragging was his un- 
doing. Thus he emerges as a banal fellow whose 
role in the Final Solution was highly exaggerated. 

While the author rightly concludes that the 
prosecution never supported with adequate evi- 
dence its picture of Eichmann as Hitlers master 
criminal, her wholesale substitution of the banal, 
insignificant, mediocre Nazi for the monstrous 
Nazi—monstrous in terms of the enormity of the 
crimes committed against humanity—is too pat 
and one-dimensional. It is also too convenient, 
because it suits the author’s conception of the 
totalitarian system to explain in this way the 
capacity of mediocre persons for participating in 
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unmitigated evil. Eichmann’s guilt, which is never 
denied, is readily explained: he was an agent and 
a victim of Nazi totalitarianism. 

The totality of the moral collapse caused by the 
Nazis is dramatized most sharply by the depic- 
tion of European Jewish community leaders as 
collaborators with the Nazis in the destruction of 
Jewish communities. That the genocidal plans of 
Hitler and Himmler required Jewish cooperation 
‘in administrative and police work” is well 
known. Indeed Miss Arendt draws heavily on the 
findings of Raul Hilberg’s massive work, The 
Destruction of European Jews. But without benefit 
of objective, historical research, Miss Arendt 
rejects Hilberg’s anguished, compassionate judg- 
ments and substitutes her own, supported by 
questionable accounts of anti-Nazi activities in 
France, Italy, Belgium, Bulgaria, and Denmark. 
For what Miss Arendt asserts is that the enormity 
of the Jewish catastrophe was the direct conse- 
quence of Jewish collaboration. If Jewish leaders 
had not cooperated by compiling lists of persons 
to be deported, collecting money to defray the ex- 
penses of deportation and extermination, keeping 
track of vacated apartments, providing police 
forces to seize Jews and get them on the trains, 
“There would have been chaos and plenty of 
misery but the total number of victims would 
hardly have been between four and a half and six 
million people.” This startling, novel conclusion 
is reached only by distorting history, especially in 
understating the significance of the resistance 
efforts by Belgians, Frenchmen, and Danes in 
saving the lives of Jews in their countries; and in 
insisting—without benefit of evidence—that 
Jewish resistance, even without significant help 
from others, would have succeeded in saving Jew- 
ish lives in the end. 

In her discussion of Jewish complicity in the 
Final Solution, Miss Arendt makes no attempt to 
explain why Jewish leadership cooperated with 
the Nazis. The point is crucial since Jewish col- 
laboration is presented as offering “‘the most strik- 
ing insight into the totality of the moral collapse 
the Nazis caused in respectable European so- 
ciety—not only in Germany but in almost all 
countries, not only among the persecutors but also 
among the victims.” Perhaps the profound irony 
of this extraordinary book lies in its failure to ex- 
plain why Jewish leaders cooperated in destroying 
their own people and themselves—in remarkable 
contrast with its imaginative effort to explain 
Eichmann’s behavior. Fascinated by incongrui- 
ties, Miss Arendt leaves the reader with the incon- 
gruity of the banal, mediocre murdering Nazi and 
the Jew as the hated accomplice of evil. While 
the behavior of the former—whose guilt is 
never denied—is elaborately analyzed, that of 
the latter remains unexplained. By providing one 
standard for judging Jews and another for judging 
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others, the book remains ambiguous and para- 
doxical. Whether accurate or not, it is often bril- 
liant in speculation about the human condition,” 
but it is not a work of serious scholarship — 
Marver H. Bernstein, Princeton University. 


Changing Law in Developing Countries. J. N. D. 
ÅNDERSON, ED. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1968. Pp. 292. $7.50.) 


This volume is a collection of fourteen lectures 
read during 1961-62 at the School of Oriental 
Studies of the University of London on selected 
problems of law in territories which have been 
British colonies or possessions. It is the second of a 
Praeger series: Studies on Modern Asia and 
Africa. The lectures, published in the style in 
which delivered, are devoted about equally to 
public law and private law problems. In the for- 
mer category are the discussions of the prescribing 
authority of the United Kingdom in such terri” 
tories, independence of the judiciary, and civil 
and political rights. In the latter are selected 
problems of property and commercial law, crimi- 
nal liability, and status and family law. Develop- 
ing countries” in the title refers exclusively to 
some areas in Asia, Africa and the Indian sub- 
continent where Britain has had an interest. And 
the contributions do not focus primarily on chang- 
ing law relevant to economic development, but 
instead deal with several aspects of political in- 
dependence and social progress. 

Transition of the territories to political inde- 
pendence, and consequent accelerating decline in 
the prescribing authority of the United Kingdom, 
is discussed in British constitutional terms (execu- 
tive, parliamentary and sovereign competence ; 
with respect to the different classes of territories).. - 
There is a survey of the drafting of constitutions 
in the Colonial Office, the forms and legal effects 
of other instruments relevant to the transition 
period, independence of the local judiciary, funda- 
mental rights, and the legal profession. The lec- 
tures on these subjects are rather legalistic, but 
they do serve as a convenient reference for the 
lawyer and are useful to the politica] scientist. 

The volume is less successful in dealing with the 
problems of social progress and the law. All 
modern legal systems have during their develop- 
ment adapted to or encouraged social progress 
through relative incorporation of traditional or 
professional practices, as the early common law 
applied the flexible legal concept “custom” to 
feudal, manorial and commercial practices to 
permit their support and regulation by courts of 
law. Progress in the territories considered in this 
volume is limited by continued existence of dual 
or multiple systems of authority, each of limited , 
effectiveness. The received modern legal system 
greatly differs from the local native or tribal laws, 
and the regional Hindu, Moslem or Chinese legal 
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systems. The relevant lectures discuss the 
problem in terms of legal formula. “Justice, equity 
ind good conscience” is the focus for the most ex- 
tended discussion of the subject, and the generic 
term “custom” another. The-lecture on Islamic 
law in Nigeria recounts ineffective legislative at- 
tempts to reconcile discrepancies in the different 
systems of law, and the recent response of ‘‘ex- 
cluding” application of Islamic law under new 
criminal legislation, which during an interim 
period will not govern but is merely to “guide” 
native courts. 
The lectures have in the main rendered only his- 
torical and anecdotal service on the matters of 
interrelation of formal and traditional laws. The 
problem exceeds the capacity of conventional 
legal terminology, as indicating which legal rule 
has been applied in a particular case is inadequate 
to the task of describing its social consequences. 
Systematic, contextual studies of decision-making 
and the effective sanction processes in such socie- 
ties is necessary in order to appraise social inter- 
vention, through courts and other institutions, 
which is designed to modify traditional or local 
practices—Dennis M. O’Connor, University of 
Illinois College of Law. 


The Craft of Intelligence. By ALLEN DuLLEs. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1963. Pp. viii, 
277. $4.95.) 


Most of the literature on political and military 
intelligence has been written, inevitably, from an 
extraordinarily partial view of the facts. Allen 
Dulles, from 1951 to 1961 Deputy Director and 
then Director of Central Intelligence, is without a 

‚peer in his knowledge of the American govern- 
ment’s Central Inteligence Agency and the 
“intelligence community” which has become one 
of Washington’s major, if least observable, indus- 
tries. Mr. Dulles, more than any other, helped to 
create and to develop this huge semi-secret 
bureaucracy. 

Paradoxically, Mr. Dulles knows too much to 
be able to write a very revealing book. His stated 
motive in writing it was “the desire to put intelli- 
gence in our free society in its proper perspec- 
tive.” Thus the book, among other things, is a 
defense of the CIA. The agency, which plays a 
pivotal role in the national security policy process, 
often is portrayed as being beyond the normal 
checks and balances cf the American system. In- 
deed, some fear it as a potential “state within a 
state” with too little public accountability and 
possessed of a tendency to make and apply its 
own foreign policies. Mr. Dulles assures us that 
such fears are unjustified and that they constitute 
but one in a catalogue of “myths” about the 

gency. He argues that CIA is closely and ade- 
quately monitored by the Presidency; that it is 
checked by other national security agencies; and 
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that it is balanced by careful surveillance from 
Congressional subcommittees. But Mr. Dulles is 
not entirely persuasive, because policy control of 
CIA, and integration of all of its activities with 
national foreign policy have, on occasion, at least 
to this reviewer appeared to have been inadequate. 

Aside from a defense of the intelligence system, 
one might also expect that in writing on the 
‘craft’ of intelligence Mr. Dulles would deal in 


‘new and revealing detail with some of the intel- 


lectual tasks which challenge intelligence profes- 
sionals. But he does so only-in a cursory manner. 
Few details are given, for example, on the ad- 
vancing science of information retrieval, on the 
problems of handling massive amounts of data, 
and producing it into meaningful information for 
the decision maker. More understandably, he is 
also circumspect in discussing that particular role 
of the CIA which he insists upon classifying as 
“intelligence” but which, in fact, is the separate 
function of clandestine intervention or political 
action overseas. 

What Mr. Dulles does offer is an excellent and 
concise summary of some of the more glamorous 
examples from the history of intelligence, its 
major collection methods—particularly espionage, 
on counter-espionage and related subjects, in 
both the American and Soviet setting. The book’s 
chief value is that of synthesis, because much of 
this information has been previously published in 
bits and pieces. It has the added values of con- 
taining personal anecdotes and of authenticity 
deriving from the author’s extensive experience 
and intimate connection with the facts of a secret 
world. 

The book’s chief shortcomings are its essen- 
tially uncritical approach to the subject, its im- 
precise distinction between wartime and peace- 
time—or Cold War-—intelligence, or between 
political and military intelligence problems, and 
its lack of any really new information about the 
data-gathering, problem solving, and predictive 
functions of a modern intelligence service. 

For the citizen wishing to be informed the book 
is a good intelligence primer and offers at least 
one side of the story. For a college student inter- 
ested in pursuing a career in intelligence service, 
the book will serve well as an elaborate and in- 
formative recruiting document. For the profes- 
sional political scientist familiar with previously ' 
existing literature and hoping for substantial new 
insights into the government’s increasingly im- 
portant intelligence system, there are few revela- 
tions —Harry Howr Ransom, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


The Wine Is Bitter: The United States and Latin 
America. By Mitton §. Ersenpnowrr. (New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1968, Pp. xiv, 
342. $4.95.) 
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The Cuban Dilemma. By R. Harr PurLuprs. (New 
York: Ivan Obolensky, Inc., 1962. Pp. vi, 357.) 


The two books here under review both reflect 
the personal experiences, prejudices, and predilec- 
tions of the two authors with respect to current 
Latin American problems. They differ from each 
other in that, while Milton S. Eisenhower’s The 
Wine Is Bitter covers the entire gamut of our Latin 
American policy and attempts to offer some con- 
structive criticism of these policies, R. Hart 
Phillips’ The Cuban Dilemma concerns itself with 
Cuban affairs and is, in fact, mainly a detailed 
account of the events of the first two and a half 
years of the Castro régime. While both books are 
rich in factual data which will be useful to future 
students, Mrs. Phillips’ book lacks an index, mak- 
ing it difficult to find specific facts quickly and 
easily. 

Dr. Eisenhower has divided his book into three 
main sections. The first describes general condi- 
tions in Latin America, shows that there is much 
lack of understanding on both sides, and urges the 
achievement of a much higher level of mutual 
understanding as a base for real cooperation. 
The second section centers largely on the prob- 
lem of economic cooperation. In some ways 
this seems to be the best and most useful part of 
the entire volume. The analysis presented here of 
the difficulties encountered by raw material pro- 
ducers, such as the Latin American countries, 

` should prove especially helpful to the layman. 
The third section discusses the policies of the 
Eisenhower administration toward Latin 
America, especially the background and begin- 
nings of the Alliance for Progress. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on the fact that, although 
President Eisenhower saw the need for more 
effective policies toward Latin America, his 
efforts to achieve this goal were largely frustrated. 
It should be said to the author’s credit that, al- 
though he understandably tends toward a favor- 
able view of his brother, he is actually quite ob- 
jective and nonpartisan in his critique. Also note- 
worthy are the repeated comparisons made be- 
tween current Latin American problems and com- 
parable problems faced by our own nation in the 
period of its emergence, the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. Phillips’ main contribution lies in the 
fact that she has provided a detailed, sometimes 
even hour-by-hour, account of events in Cuba 
during the early years of the Castro régime. Her 
introduction indicates that she intended to prove 
by her account that Castro was “always a Com- 
munist.” This reviewer has yet to be convinced. 
The author not only fails to present irrefutable 
evidence to support her contention, but further 
weakens her case by repeatedly making dogmatic 
statements which fail to stand the test of critical 
scrutiny. For instance, on page 142 we are told 
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that when the Cuban delegation in the United 
Nations voted to admit Red China, this was “the 
first time a Latin American country had eb a 
against the United States in the internationd! 
body.” Thomas Hovet, Jr., in his study of Bloc 
Politics in the United Nations, shows that in the 
Sixth General Assembly (1951) the Latin Ameri- 
can bloc voted with the majority of the General 
Assembly ninety-one percent of the time, while 
the United States was with the majority only 
fifty percent of the time. Obviously the Latin 
Americans were not always voting with the 
United States at this time. That Mrs. Phillips is 
utterly contemptuous of the Department of State 
becomes increasingly clear throughout the book. 
In fact, the contrast between her policy recom- 
mendations and those of Milton EHisenhower’s are 
as night is to day —Louis G. Kane, University of 
Missourt. 


7 


Himalayan Battleground; Sino-Indian Rivalry ih 
Ladakh. By Marcarrer W. Fisuer, Leo E. 
Ross, anD Roperr A. Hurrensacx. (New 
York: Praeger, 1968, Pp. 176, $6.00.) 


This concise, well-documented, logically or- 
ganized account of the present controversy in the 
Ladakh region of Kashmir should reach a wide 
audience. Those interested in any phase of Central 
Asian affairs, in Communist Chinese expansion- 
ism, in Indian foreign policy, or in territorial dis- 
putes in international relations will welcome the 
appearance of this fine example of joint research 
and exposition. Before its release no careful and 
complete study of the Indian-Chinese confronta- 
tion in one of the remotest regions of Asia was 
available to the general public, and its timely ap- / 
pearance now lays the basis for an informed 
opinion on a fascinatingly complex international ` 
conflict. 

Ladakh has come into prominence in the last 
decade chiefly because of Peiping’s need to con- 
trol Tibet—the most reliable overland route to 
Lhasa is through Ladakh—and secondarily as a 
result of its increasing economic and military 
development in Sinkiang. But this partially unin- 
habited region has had an importance in Asian 
politics that can be at least conjecturally under- 
stood from about the seventh century, A.D. 
Indian influences in Ladakh preceded a “Tibe- 
tanization” process, which began in the tenth 
century and was accelerated after 1300 by the 
destruction of Buddhist centers in India. Two 
centuries later the Muslim kingdom of Kashmir | 
extended its control into Ladakh, and in the fol- 
lowing centuries Ladakh’s political history reveals 
a fluctuating record of subservience to Kashmir 
and precarious independence. Finally in the nine- 
teenth century the Dogra dynasty in Jammu con2t- 
quered the region, which in turn, in 1846, became 
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part of the British Empire as a part of the semi- 
autonomous state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

In their brief but admirable survey of the his- 

ry of Ladakh the authors discuss two points in 
controversy between India and China, the rela- 
tionship of Ladakh to Tibet and China and the 
eastern boundaries of Ladakh. On the first their 
judgment is that China has not made a convinc- 
ing case for Tibetan or Chinese control over 
Ladakh at any time in the past, despite the gift- 
bearing missions sent to the Dalai Lama from 
Ladakhi rulers which continued until recently. 
The latter, according to the authors and the In- 
dian Government, were symbolic of the Dalai 
Lama’s spiritual authority, not Tibet’s political 
domination, which was non-existent as an admin- 
istrative fact. On the boundary issue this volume 
‘provides us with an invaluable précis of the Sino- 
Indian diplomatic’ talks on the question, held in 


960. 
ECAT these fruitless talks the authors 
conclude that in all categories of substantive de- 
bate over the evidence the Indians made a far 
better case than did the Chinese, who ‘often 
misrepresented the cited sources” and in general 
presented “a shoddy piece of work.” (p. 99) Five 
types of material were presented by both sides 
during the talks to substantiate their opposing 
border claims in the Aksai Chin region: treaties, 
maps, tradition, custom, and administrative juris- 
diction. Although the documents presented by 
India are by no means conclusive, they make a 
better case than China can muster. Indeed, it 
would seem that the Chinese were not interested 
in the substance of their presentation and used the 
talks chiefly to create an impression of being 
iA The Indian case, on the contrary, 
s thoroughly and carefully presented and its 
preparation turned up more evidence for New 
Delhi’s claims than anyone had suspected was 
available. But control of Ladakh, following the 
Chinese building of two roads through Akasi 
Chin, will not be decided by legal evidence. The 
present volume gives an abbreviated account of 
the military developments in Ladakh since the 
1959 Tibetan revolt. The authors suggest that 
India’s defense posture in Ladakh is now strong 
enough to make an all-out Chinese attack on that 
quarter of the Himalayan border unlikely—hence 
the concentration of Chinese efforts in October, 
1962, on the Assam frontier, which was partly at 
least a maneuver to force India to give up Aksai 
Chin. In a wider context they rightly state that 
the area of open conflict between China and India 
is not confined to their common border but ex- 
tends throughout the rest of Asia and even into 
Africa; one Chinese goal “is the complete control 
af Southeast Asia,” (p. 146) which India must 
now take measures to counteract. 
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An appendix contains selections from a rare 
document, hitherto unavailable in English, a 
compilation by Meng Pao, Imperial Chinese 
Resident at Lhasa from 1839 to 1844, which sup- 
ports the Indian case. The only serious omission 
from this volume is a topographical map of the 
region discussed; and the political map is unfor- 
tunately rather difficult to use. This book should 
be regarded as an objective study and a fair in- 
terpretation, although it is to be expected that 
American experts on China will criticize some of 
its conclusions, scholastic parochialism being 
what it now is in Asian studies.—CHARLES H. 
Hermsatu, The American University. 


Les Dossiers du C.R.I.S.P. EDITED BY J. GÉRARD- 
Lisois AND B. Vernarcen, (Brussels: Cen- 
tre de Recherche et d’ Information Socio- 
Politiques, 1959-.) 


Anyone who has done field research on political 
developments in an underdeveloped country 
knows to his chagrin how many lacunae there are 
in his own work. This is because of the great diffi- 
culty of obtaining complete sets of documents, 
many of which are mimeographed, distributed 
and soon destroyed, of dating many of these 
documents he does find, and of discovering the 
cause in the immediate situation which had led to 
the issuance of the document or to the use of this 
or that specific phrase. 

It will no doubt come as a surprise to many that 
one of the countries where this problem is least 
posed is the Congo. Low on political stability, and 
therefore high on the issuance of paper, this 
country has had at least the good fortune to have 
a remarkable group of self-appointed archivists in 
the Centre de Recherche et d’Information Socio- 
Politiques (C.R.I.8.P.) in Brussels. Animated by 
J. Gérard-Libois and B. Verhaegen, they have been 
putting out a series of annual documentary his- 
tories of Congolese politics, entitled Congo 1959, 
Congo 1960, etc. Ranging between 300 and 1200 
closely-printed pages, these collections tie to- 
gether chronologically, under the major themes of 
the political year, press releases and interviews, 
tracts, official documents, Parliamentary motions 
and speeches, journalist’s accounts, electoral and 
voting statistics with a running narration which 
aims at eliminating polemic and assuring a mini- 
mum of overt bias in the selection. Furthermore, 
the authors take as their compass the kind of 
broad view of the Congo context which would 
make their volumes of maximum utility to re- 
searchers with varied special interests. They move 
back and forth from the national to the local level, 
looking at those aspects of provincial politics which 
impinge most directly on national politics. Nor do 
they neglect the role of outside powers, and of 
course of the United Nations. These are then 
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basic reference works, for both the scholar and the 
politician, for both those interested in Congolese 
politics and those who are concerned with com- 
parative research. They do not substitute for 
good analysis; they make it possible. 

In addition to the annual volumes, there are a 
number of special studies. Frangois Perin’s Les 
Institutions Politiques du Congo Indépendant au 80 
juin 1960 is a basic constitutional analysis of the 
system as it was intended to work the day of 
independence. Rwanda Politique 1950-1960, pre- 
sented by F. Nkundabagenzi, repeats for Rwanda 
the efforts of the annual Congo ‘volumes. 
A.B.A.K.O. 1950-1960, by Verhaegen, and Parti 
` Solidaire Africain by H. Weiss and Verhaegen, 
are documentary histories of major political 
parties. : 

Finally, C.R.I.S.P. issues a mimeographed bul- 
letin entitled “Courrier Africain”? and, in col- 
laboration with the Institut Politique Congolais, 
edits Htudes Congolaises, a monthly journal, 
largely concerned with the Congo but including 
some material on other parts of Africa. These two 
periodicals present political, economic, and socio- 
logical studies on specific topics such as trade- 
unionism in the Congo, the history of the Katanga 
secession, prophetic movements, the development 
plan, etc. The level of analysis of these articles 
tends to be quite high, and always concrete. The 
ensemble of publications of C.R.I.S.P. will pro- 
vide fruitful work for scholars for many years to 
come.-—-IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The Political Economy of Mexico: Two Studies. By 
WILLIAM P. GLADE, JR, AND CHarius W. 
AnvrrRson. (Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 242. $5.00.) 


Mexico finally has entered the select circle of 
states, such as England, France, the Soviet 
Union and a few other older countries, about 
which we know more than the superficialities of 
government. In discussing most foreign polities 
even the best trail blazing studies tend to empha- 
size legal structures and obvious aspects of the 
political process—formal governmental agencies, 
the political party system, the role of elites—to 
the near exclusion of consideration of substantive 
policy or the governmental-political infrastruc- 
tures which help formulate and implement policy. 
Only after a fair amount of good and bad descrip- 
tive general material on governmental mechan- 
isms is available do more intensive, depth studies 
begin to probe the substance of the political proc- 
ess. Because The Political Economy of Mexico is 
such a depth study, it is a welcome addition to the 
literature, both as a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Mexican government and as a milestone 
in the study of Latin American politics. One only 
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hopes that further, similar studies dealing with 
non-economic policy topics will follow the new 
trail. 2 

The book consists of two independently | 
pared but related items written by Latin Amer 
canists af the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Glade, an economist, contributes “Revolution — 
and Economic Development,” which describes 
the constructive interaction of social, economic 
and political forces sparked by the Revolution of 
1910 to produce a stable and productive environ- 
ment for material and social modernization. Pro- 
fessor Anderson, a political scientist, supplies 
“Bankers as Revolutionaries: Politics and Devel- 
opment Banking in Mexico,” a case study of the 
political factors which affect the economic role of 
these institutions in the country’s development. 

In their evaluation of Mexico’s accomplish- 
ments, both authors tend toward the optimistic 
to aslightly greater degree than would some other 
students. This optimism probably reflects the nè 
ture of the primary sources dictated by the sub- 
ject matter of their topics—official data, govern- 
ment agency reports and interviews with public 
officials, none of which are likely to stress the 
negative. Both Glade and Anderson have worked 
in Mexico, but not so long as to build into their 
interpretive processes that almost instinctive 
skepticism that seems to mark the old Mexican 
hand. 

From the viewpoint of theory building, Ander- 
son’s study may be less interesting to political 
scientists than Glade’s. The description of the 
political influences affecting development bank 
policy supplies valuable information and insights 
into the policy process, but its scope necessarily is- 
limited by the highly specific topic. At the same 
time, Anderson’s picture suggests that the Factores 
involved are not unlike those in other countries, a 
significant finding but not one apt to change our 
understanding of the political process. Glade, on 
the other hand, deals with a more encompassing 
subject, and brings to his discussion consideration 
of materials which have not been dealt with fre- 
quently in the context of Mexican politics. He 
cites anthropological, social, psychological and 
sociological studies relating to individual and 
group motivation, class attitudes and the develop- 
ment of a sense of entrepreneurship, all of which 
offer a fresh kind of insight into the policy-making 
process. But the two studies do combine admirably 
to present a helpful understanding of a hitherto 
inadequately discussed aspect of Mexican govern- 
ment. This understanding is considerably en- 
hanced by extensive notes and bibliographical ci- 
tations, although the former would be much more 
useful if the large amount of factual material they 
contain were available at the bottom of the ap; 
propriate page rather than hidden at the end of 
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the book. The two studies contain a few minor 
factual errors, about par for this type of detailed 
investigation, but my strongest reaction is to the 

~Yact that some material is outdated. For example, 
CEIMSA has been replaced by CONASUPO, not 
a major error but an indication of the slowness 
with which the machinery of academie presses 
moves to turn a manuscript into a book. 

By an interesting coincidence, T'he Political 
Economy of Mexico appeared almost simultane- 
ously with Raymond Vernon’s The Dilemma of 
Mexico's Development (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963). Covering the country’s eco- 
nomic system and discussing the relationship of 
economics to politics in a broader and more inclu- 
sive manner, Vernon’s book is a perfect comple- 
ment to that of Glade and Anderson. Where the 
two authors are rather optimistic, the single writer 
is somewhat pessimistic; where the latter relates 

_ the economic system and the political process 
Jhore systematically, the former offer a contra- 
puntal presentation that supplies dimension. 
Combined, the two books fill a serious gap in our 
knowledge of Mexican economic policy most suc- 
cessfully. This case of parallel development, as the 
anthropologists might call it, is further evidence 
that the pre-conditions for depth studies in poli- 
tics now exist, and Mexico has indeed entered the 
circle of select countries about which we can speak 
with a degree of assurance—Roserr If. SCOTT, 
University of Illinois. 


Malaya. By J. M. Guiurcx. (New York: Freder- 
ick A. Praeger. 1963 Pp. 256.) 


Mr. Gullick has written a descriptive study of 
the world’s newest nation. The author is particu- 
pias well qualified to discuss post-war Malaysia. 
ince 1946 he has included among his activities 
Malayan civil servant, director of a company 
vitally interested in the country’s export econ- 
omy, and historian and commentator on the 
Malayan scene. 

The speed with which events take place in 
Southeast Asia is such that although Mr. Gullick’s 
study was completed in 1963, even his title was 
out-of-date by the end of that year with the for- 
mation of Malaysia. This should not detract, 
however, from a succinct and generally well- 
balanced account of the situation up to that time. 
This book is actually in two separate parts, the 
first an easily comprehended history of the maze 
of events which brought Malaya from its Malacca 
trading days through the British raj to the prepa- 
ration for Malaysia. In this description the author 
attempts to keep this from merely being a discus- 
sion of Eutopean activities and is interested in 
Malayan actions and reactions. The second half 

„QË the book, which will draw the attention of 
“political scientists, reviews the institutions, 
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economic and political processes and leaders on 
the contemporary scene. This section becomes 
particularly interesting when it reflects the 
author’s own experiences and expertise such as the 
discussions of economic matters, the anti-com- 
munist campaign and the civil service. Two ap- 
pendices are attached; one a useful elucidation of 
the tangled question of citizenship and the second 
population, economic and social statistics of 
Malaya and Singapore. 

While one cannot quarrel with the overall 
quality of this book, its brevity necessarily leads 
to a condensation of events which call for greater 
consideration for the sake of clarity and under- 
standing. This is most noticeable in analyses of 
current politically complex issues as Federal- 
State relationships on the East Coast of Malaya. 
Writing critically about Malaysia is very much 
different than analyzing its more problem-ridden 
neighbors such as Indonesia, Burma, Laos and 
South Vietnam. Since Malaysia remains one of 
Afro-Asia’s few Western-type democracies, main- 
tains the highest standard of living on the main- 
land of Asia and has established comparatively 
well-considered economic and social programs, 
criticisms need to be of a different order, more 
technical and sophisticated than elsewhere. As a 
rule Mr. Gullick lives up to his initial promise to 
be frank in his evaluations although he is more 
optimistic than many foreign observers with re- 
gard to certain Government policies such as the 
National Language question. While the author 
does critically evaluate both British and Malayan 
actions, he does have a habit of relegating some 
facts and interpretations of a possibly derogatory 
type to footnotes, as for example his mention of 
arrests for alleged subversion in 1962. 

There is a desperate need for descriptive books 
of this sort on countries throughout the develop- 
ing world and if the publisher can continue to 
bring us these national studies in this, its Nations 
of the Modern World series, it will greatly aid 
us in comparative analyses.—Frep R. von DER 
Meupsn, University of Wisconsin. 


Nordisk Offentlig Rätt. Vol. III. By Nius Heguz. 
(Stockholm: Norstedt, 1963. Pp. xxvi, 805. 
Sw.kr. 90.) 


Volumes I and II of Scandinavian Public Law - 
were noted in the March, 1959, issue of the Rz- 
VIEW (p. 242). Volume I sketched the history of 
public administration in Denmark, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden. Volume II de- 
scribed the workings of the five national legisla- 
tures. Totalling only slightly more than 300 
pages, the 1958 works were a prologue to the 
present tome. Volume III is bound in two parts, 
with continuous pagination, a single Table of 
Contents (at the end of the book), and an index 
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which covers the entire series. (Volumes I and IT 
had no indices of their own.) 

Volume III is subtitled Regeringsmakt och 
Férvaliningsorganisation (“Government and Ad- 
ministration”). It subsumes much of what we 
would call constitutional law (structure of govern- 
ment, but not civil liberties), administrative law, 
and public administration—all of this on a 
comparative basis. Understandably, the author 
has had to eschew further comparison to extra- 


Scandinavian systems. 


By describing government in the five countries, 
Herlitz has contributed significantly to the 
reader’s understanding of his own Scandinavian 
state as well as to his understanding of the 
neighboring ones. Confrontation of the five high- 
lights the characteristic features of each, and 
permits a more incisive appraisal of their differ- 
ences and similarities than is possible in less 
systematic and comprehensive approaches. 

The separate chapters of the book—e.g., 
Central Administration, Local Government, 
Civil Service—are self-sufficient treatises on each 
topic for each country, with rich citation to fur- 
ther sources. This is a practical reference work 
as well as a text in comparative government. 

When the first volumes were published, Pro- 
fessor Herlitz had already retired from the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm and from parliament. With 
volume III, he threatens to put down his here- 
tofore prolific pen. One can only hope that he will 
reconsider. In any event, the concluding sentence 
of the review of the 1958 volumes still holds true: 
“Much more of Scandinavian letters and science 
should be made readily available to English 
speaking audiences, and not least Professor 
Herlitz’ Scandinavian Public Law.”—Stanuzy V. 
ANDERSON, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 


The Italian Labor Movement. By Daniou L. 
Horowrrz. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xiii, 356. $7.50) 


As a history of the Italian labor movement, 
this book is thorough, accurate, and a useful 
complement to the recent works on the subject by 
Neufeld and La Palombara. For the most part it 
tells a well known story, but it does so with 


* scrupulous care’and admirable clarity. 


For political scientists the book is especially 
welcome because it affords a basis for understand- 
ing the peculiar role Italian unions have played 
as adjuncts of the political party machines. That 
Western European labor movements have his- 
torically emphasized political strategies more than 
economic ones is a widely recognized and well 
documented thesis. Students of labor movements 
have typically viewed such union operations 
only as attempts to achieve essentially economic 
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and social objectives through political methods. 
More clearly than in most countries, we can 
recognize in Italy that the unions’ political en- 
gagements have also served as a vital communica- 
tions channel in the opposite direction. They 
have given the party organizations access to 
potential supporters among labor groups who 
could not be reached through the parties’ con- 
ventional ideological appeals. During long periods 
of recent Italian history this has, in fact, been 
the major union function, both in the center and 
on the left of the political spectrum. The efforts 
to use unions for both purposes have repeatedly 
created tensions within the labor movement and 
within the political organizations. Horowitz 
analyzes these skillfully, mainly from the perspec- 
tive of the historian rather than that of the politi- 
cal scientist. 

The book closes, appropriately enough, as an 
era was ending so far as decision-making on 
economic issues was concerned, though that fact 
is clearer now than it was when the book went 
to press. Largely sterile ideological in-fighting 
among parties and unions and immobility on 
economic policy flowing from the polarization 
into left and center were hallmarks of the first 
fifteen postwar years; and the book’s discussion 
of the organizational alliances and splits of that 
era affords a good basis for understanding these 
phenomena. A beginning of center-left coopera- 
tion and a broad interest in economic planning 
now give promise of creating a new decision- 
making structure in Italy. It is a development 
that can be understood only if the historical 
background this book places in balanced perspec- 
tive is fully grasped— Murray EDELMAN, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. A 


German Administration since Bismarck—Central 
Authority versus Local Autonomy. By HERBERT 
Jacos. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1963. Pp. xvili, 224, $7.00.) 


This book should elicit the attention of prima- 
rily two groups of political scientists: Students of 
German affairs and students of public administra- 
tion. It is not however (as the main title would 
make one believe), an overall history of modern 
German administration. Its subtitle is more indic- 
ative of its contents, but even as specified there 
the problem is dealt with in an unusual, highly 
provocative, and thoroughly rewarding fashion. 

The author’s interest centers around the ques- 
tion of “responsiveness.” How does central 
government make sure that its laws and policies 
are implemented “in the field’? What major 
means exist to promote responsiveness among 
field agents? What are the chief obstacels en- 
countered, and how can they be overcome? Keep 
ing these questions in mind, the author takes up, 
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one by one, the four regimes under which Ger- 
mans have lived in the past hundred years. He 
tudies the effects which civil service training 
and organization, the structural and legal frame- 
work in which officials have had to act (especially 
the various types of federalism German govern- 
ment assumed in this period) and similar factors 
have had on the relation between central and 
field administration. Besides making full use of 
German literature and documentation, the author 
found pertinent material by going into ‘‘the field” 
himself and conducting interviews with German 
officials. The results are instructive not only for the 
two groups of specialists mentioned above but also 
for students of comparative administration, of 
federalism, etc. 

Exactly because it is such a good book one may 
perhaps be forgiven for measuring it with demand- 
ing yardsticks and thus raise two major objec- 

~dions. One refers to scope, the virtually total 
omission of that “field” which looms largest in a 
by now overwhelmingly urban society. Besides 
analyzing special administrations, the study is 
limited to rural counties and their chiefs (Land- 
raete), omitting cities. But cities have been and 
are the main units, in Germany, of that “local 
autonomy” which the author set out to study in 
its relation to central authority, and the omission 
is a glaring one. 

My second objection is more fundamental. The 
author analyzes responsiveness in the main with- 
out regard to the policies to which field agents 
were or are to be responsive. Even the problem 
of loyalty is taken up in a kind of purely tech- 
nical, detached way, with many figures but where 
purge equals purge, whether Weimar republicans 

purge (all-too-reluctantly) reactionary officials, 
Nazis non-Nazis, post-Nazis former Nazis. He 
does discuss the impact of different regimes, but 
again in a fashion where laws and directives equal 
other laws and directives, whether, in one case, 
they demand implementation of an unemploy- 
ment insurance system or a road building pro- 
gram, or whether, in another, it is a question of 
carrying out orders to put a couple of millio 
Jews to death. $ 

The technicalities of field administration (such 
as ‘facile communications,” legal and other 
“controls” of responsiveness, “barriers” to effec- 
tive implementation) may well be comparable 
whether the “field” is Auschwitz or Landkreis 
Miesbach, but the problem of “responsiveness” 
would seem to be affected not only by the tech- 
nicalities but also by the kind of regime, its 
policies, its demands. The history of the German 
“resistance” under Hitler and of the war crimes 
trials stands as a record of the non-technical 

cBroblems administrators may encounter. In 
‘reference to imperial Germany the author at one 
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point recognizes this when stating: “The con- 
fluence of interests and values among all partici- 
pants in the political process almost automatically 
produced responsiveness” (198). Had he followed 
through he would have found that the problem 
of responsiveness under Weimar was so different 
from that in present West-Germany basically be- 
cause there were great general and political issues 
at stake in Weimar Germany, and even the 
central government was never really united on 
policies to deal with them, while now central 
government and field agents, non-socialists and 
socialists (who are no longer real ones), non- 
Nazis and former Nazis are all basically agreed 
upon the type of society they administer. And 
under the Nazis it was the even now still un- 
resolved issue of implementing directives of a 
regime that gradually revealed itself to those in 
charge of implementation as a criminal one in the 
literal Gegal and moral) sense of the word. To 
what degree, why, on the basis of what value 
standards were administrators responsive (or non- 
responsive) to such directives? Taking up Ger- 
many, of all countries, dealing in its section on 
Nazism specifically with Himmler’s police and 8S 
organization, of all administrative branches, can 
a book like this afford to disregard such ques- 
tions? Does not “political” science miss its 
peculiarly “political”? dimension when it over- 
looks problems of this nature over ever so inter- 
esting and stimulating questions of techniques?— 
Joun H. Herz, City College, The City University 
of New York. 


Mexico and the Americans. By DANIEL JAMES. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1963. 
Pp. 450. $7.50.) 


This is not a book to satisfy the methodological 
sophisticate; there is no attempt to organize ac- 
cording to analytical categories in either qualita- 
tive or quantitative terms. Nor is it a scholarly 
book in the sense of paying heed to academia’s 
accepted canons of documentation. There are 
even instances, as in the case of reference to the 
Mexican writer, Maria del Refugio Amaya Díaz 
de León, when the work involved is held by Mr. 
James to be the definitive basis for interpretations 
of a key aspect of Mexican life while the title of 
the work is omitted in the bibliography and the 
writer’s name from the index. However, the book 
does offer a broad historical panorama, of history, 
including relations with the United States from 
the first stirrings of the Independence movement, 
and the style of writing flows easily permitting 
maximum coverage in minimum space. 

Mr. James does not hesitate to form historical 
judgements and present interpretations which 
may give rise to inaccuracies and seeming contra- 
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dictions puzzling to the lay reader and irritating 
to the professional historian. Moreover, most of 
the titans among United States interpreters of 
Mexican history and politics including Cline, 
Parkes and Tannenbaum come in for their share 
of criticism. Thus Cline is corrected for his inter- 
pretation of the role of Ricardo Flores Magén 
in the early 1900’s and Parkes and Tannenbaum 
for their interpretations of Madero, as well as 
other events and heroes. 

Mr. James’s presentation centers around two 
major concerns—the development of Mexican 
nationalism and the evolution of Mexican- 
United States relations. In the former there is 
involved an effort to link together the heroes of 
Independence and the Reform of the mid-nine- 
teenth century as well as leaders of the great 
Revolution and succeeding governments of this 
century. All are viewed as integral parts in a 
continuing tradition which forms the basis of 
legitimacy for the present regime. In particular, 
an effort is made to connect the contribution of 
the leaders of the Reform, such as Juárez, with 
the contributions of outstanding figures in the 
Revolution of 1910-17 and after. We are given 
in English, perhaps for the first time, a statement 
of the mystique of the Revolutionary heritage 
much as a Mexican would explain it. In Mr. 
James’s writing the positive acts of every major 
leader in the Revolutionary tradition stand out 
over any negative considerations, and each lineal 
descendant in the nationalist-revolutionary tradi- 
tion complements and further adds to the contri- 
butions of his forebearers. Thus, Carranza stands 
as an “intransigent” nationalist against United 
States interests, Obregón provided the beginnings 
of “a purely Mexican ideology,’ Calles should 
receive credit for terminating successfully the 
struggle for separation of Church and State 
begun under Juárez, and Cdérdenas—-more than 
Juárez or any other—attained for Mexico “na- 
tional independence.” The ideology of these men 
and their successors is viewed as purely Mexican, 
pragmatic and rooted in a continuous historical 
tradition. 

For Mr. James the Mexican nationalism which 
has developed from the revolutionary tradition 
has evolved steadily together with the outlook of 
the United States to provide the basis for growing 
harmony between the two countries. Mexican 
nationalism is seen as a force basically hostile to 
Communism and fundamentally compatible with 
United States interests. The point is made rather 
well that present United States-Mexican disagree- 
ments hardly match the intensity of conflicts in 
the 1830's and 40s over Texas and Manifest 
Destiny nor those of the 1920’s and 30’s over oil 
and related questions concerning the rights of 
United States capital in Mexico. 

The book closes with a statement of obstacles 
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to United States-Mexican collaboration at the 
present time, an evaluation of the service rendered 
by recent United States ambassadors, an effort,~ 
to explain quirks in Mexican thinking whick 
might be difficult for the outsider to understand 
and a reaffirmation of faith in a continually grow- 
ing harmony between the two countries. 

Mr. James understands the Mexicans about 
as well as a Yankee can hope to do. He is fervent 
in his effort to explain each country to the other 
and is sometimes overly zealous in accomplishing 
his goal, but he has given us an interpretation of 
Mexican nationalism and the intertwined des- 
tinies of the two countries which should make a 
positive contribution to the process of policy 
formation on both sides of the border.—L. 
Vincent Paperrr, San Diego State College. 


Islamic Jurisprudence: Shaf i’s Risala. TRANS- 
LATED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY Masin 
Kwappurt. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1961. $6.75.) 


Specialists in Islamic studies will immediately 
note that it is the sub-title rather than the title 
which identifies this translation as a major con- 
tribution to the study of Islamic jurisprudence 
and comparative legal theory. The importance 
of Shafi’i’s Risala was established in the ground 
breaking research of Joseph Schacht; most no- 
tably in his Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 
Oxford, 1950. That work should be consulted by 
anyone concerned, but it may be fair to say quite 
briefly here that Shafi’i’s Risala was the most 
systematic and logically consistent presentation 
of Islamic jurisprudential thought of its day. All 
subsequent work has been influenced by these 
qualities of Shafi'i. Furthermore, and in a more, 
substantive vein, Shafi is credited with sub- 
stituting the principle of the tradition of the 
Prophet as the source of law for the pre-Islamic 
notion of the tradition of the community. After 
Shafi’i, the principle that the tradition of the 
Prophet was constitutive served as one of the 
major cultural mechanisms by which borrowed 
institutions were ‘‘Islamized.”’ Of no less impor- 
tance to students of Islamic political thought is 
Shafi’i’s treatment of the related problems of con- 
sensus and reasoning (analogical deduction) as 
sources of the law. It is the latter two of the four 
sources of Islamic law that have played so great 
a part in the theories of Muslim modernists be- 
cause consensus could be given a democratic 
interpretation and reasoning a rationalist and 
scientific interpretation. The inappropriateness of 
attributing such an interpretation to early 
Islamic thinkers is made overwhelmingly clear in 
this translation and in the very useful introduc- 
tion. The reader who is unfamiliar with classicdt> 
Islamic themes ought not be put off by the 
lengthy treatment of the most important source 
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of Islamic law, i.e. the Qur’an, which precedes 
the matters here discussed. An understanding of 
How the Qur’an is used as a source of law is 
indispensable to an understanding of all other 
problems of Islamic theory.—Lronarp BINDER, 
University of Chicago. 


The New Radicalism. By Brian Mace. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1963. Pp. 238. $5.00.) 


Although first published in Britain in 1962 
and in America in 1963, most of The New Radical- 
ism was clearly written during 1961, at a time 
when the British Labour Party was only just 
beginning to recover from the most traumatic 
internal crisis in its history. The book is a product 
of that crisis and cannot be understood apart 
from the circumstances of its creation. It repre- 
sents a young parliamentary candidate’s reaction 

„tọ the turmoil within his party, and also part of 
his effort to influence the long-term future of the 
party. It can be regarded in two quite different 
ways: as a polemical contribution to political 
theory, or as a literary document of general 
interest to students of British politics. 

“Political theory,” Bryan Magee declares at 
the outset, “is one of the most important things 
in life.’ Having announced his intention ‘to 
re-examine the very foundations of left-wing 
thinking,” he proceeds in the first third of the 
book to assert the primacy of scientific over 
oracular modes of reasoning. Acceptance of the 
logic of scientific method, he argues, leads in- 
evitably to a belief in the values of humility, 
toleration and freedom. By encouraging critical 
attitudes towards authority, and by making 

P ee aware of his own immutable fallibility, 
Pee discussion and free institutions have the 
further effect of promoting equality: “You can- 
not be a lover of freedom without also being an 
egalitarian.” On explicitly moral grounds, Magee 
asserts that violence is to be abhorred, veracity 
cherished, and the fact of moral equality acknowl- 
edged. ‘“‘Caring about other people,” he writes, 
‘fs the emotional basis of radicalism.” 

All of this is argued with lucidity and passion, 
but the author would probably be the first to 
admit that it contains nothing particularly new. 
He readily acknowledges his debts to Mill, 
Russell, Popper and even Wittgenstein. Moreover, 
he tacitly concedes that this kind of “radicalism” 
is not easy to distinguish from straightforward 
“libertarianism” and that belief in the desir- 
ability of expanding the range of individual 
choice constitutes an emotional stance rather 
than a pretise criterion for selecting among 
policies. These earlier philosophical chapters, 
however, Magee regards as being of primary 
importance. “It is these,” he writes, “that say 
what I believe most needs saying on the Left 
today.” 
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For not all elements in the British Labour 
Party accept Magee’s libertarian assumptions. On 
the contrary, as he points out, a strain persists in 
the party of repressive, vulgar-Marxist authori- 
tarianism, dating from a time when the working 
classes could scarcely hope to better their condi- 
tion by constitutional means and founded, accord- 
ing to Magee, on socialist theory that came into 
being ‘‘before the rise of modern logic, philosophy 
and science.” Sometimes this authoritarian strain 
leads British socialists to adopt an ambivalent 
attitude towards Communism; more often it takes 
the form of a somewhat self-righteous paternal- 
ism. Its specifically Marxist component has, 
Magee maintains, influenced the social and eco- 
nomic assumptions of a high proportion of 
Labour’s more articulate supporters. 

In addition, the party suffers from a certain 
anomalous conservatism and from what the 
author calls “opposition-mindedness.” Far from 
being entirely modernist and practical in outlook, 
Labour often seems—or seemed in 1961—to be 
hidebound by tradition and more concerned with 
protest than policy. Part of the explanation, 
Magee believes, lies in the party’s traditional 
association with the working classes, who tend 
in any case to be socially conservative and in 
whom generations of exclusion from power have 
induced a corrosive ‘‘us-them” attitude towards 
politics. The party has also inevitably attracted 
the support of a few for whom the purpose of 
politics is not achievement but struggle, not 
objective accomplishment but self-expression. On 
them Magee heaps the full, heavy burden of his 
scorn, 

As a portrait of the British Labour Party, The 
New Radicalism cannot, of course, be accepted as 
definitive: intended to influence more than inform, 
it often loses sight of the face for the warts. On 
the whole the author’s descriptions are more 
compelling than his explanations; frequently he 
does less than justice to his opponents. But polem- 
ics should be judged on their own terms. The 
book may possibly have influenced already the 
thinking of a substantial number of Labour 
supporters. It will certainly be read for many 
years to come by political scientists seeking clues 
to an understanding of British politics at the 
beginning of the 1960’s—AntHoNy Kitna, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Soviet Administrative Legality: The Role of the 
Attorney General’ s Office. By GLENN G. MORGAN. 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1962. Pp. x, 281 pp. $6.00.) 


The study of the Soviet Procuracy *(the “At- 
torney General’s Office”) is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Soviet studies. Although Professor Mor- 
gan’s careful documentation reveals that genuine 
advances have been made in Soviet legality in 
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recent years, the work also leaves little doubt 
that such advances have not been accompanied by 
progress towards “the rule of law” (p. 129). 

The post-Stalin system has changed and many 
of the changes were surely desirable. Whether or 
not totalitarianism has relaxed with the disap- 
perance of Stalinist terror, however, is another 
question. Indeed, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
the Procuracy is but one of several more subtle 
arms of a totalitarian system that is more effi- 
cient than that of Stalin. Professor Morgan’s 
findings are hardly incompatible with this point 
of view. 

Professor Morgan’s discussion of the history 
of the Russian Procuracy is further support of 
a point first heard in an oral discussion by Pro- 
fessor Julian Towster. The more one learns of 
Russian affairs, the more he is struck with how 
little change there really is. Thus, the Soviet 
Procuracy is not only a revival of a Tsarist 
instrument of autocratic rule (invented by Peter 
the Great), but its present form is more akin to 
the earlier Tsarist Procuracy—that is as it 
existed prior to the judicial reform of 1864 (p. 21). 

Soviet Administrative Legality provides still 
another perspective for viewing one of the major 
problems of a monolithic system of rule. Not un- 
like other systems, the Soviets have found need 
for creating a complex of agencies to carry out 
the public business. Leadership is provided by the 
Party. The various governmental ministries 
administer the laws. The Procuracy supervises 
the execution of the laws. Such institutions, and 
many of their problems, are very familiar to 
students of comparative constitutional systems. 
What is unfamiliar, however, and Professor 
Morgan’s book demonstrates the problem again 
in regard to the Procuracy, is the strength of the 
tendency for a Soviet agency to encompass every- 
thing. 

Much of the Soviet criticism of the Procuracy 
has pointed to the failure of its officials to find 
their limitations, that is, their inability to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘general supervision” over the 
laws and administrative execution. Remembering, 
however, that there is no independent court (or 
concept of individual independence, period) in the 
U.S.S.R. and that the Procurators, like all else, 
are bound first, last, and always to serving the 
central Party will, it would be truly remarkable 
if the Procuracy had not attempted to appear ‘‘in 
the role of ‘specialists of all trades’ ” (p. 159). 
After all, Communist systems must rest on the 
assumption that everything is everybody’s busi- 
ness, but when this is so, how can institutional 
efficiency “ever be achieved? 

Professor Morgan’s well documented, thought- 
ful work leads to a greater understanding of many 
aspects of the Soviet political system. Unfortu- 
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nately, however, American doctoral dissertations 
have, in the reviewer’s opinion, far too strong a | 
tendency to concentrate upon pedantic detzil 
that too often is at the expense of more imagina- 
tive analysis. That this book was first a Ph.D. 
dissertation there can be no doubt.—Royr D. 
LAIRD, The University of Kansas. 


Africa Must Unite. By Kwame Nxruman. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. xvii, 229. 
$5.95.) 


Ghana’s President Kwame Nkrumah dedicates 
the latest restatement of his political creed to 
the realization of the Pan-African vision. The 
Osagyefo came to the Addis Ababa Conference 
of Independent African States in May, 1963, 
with a detailed set of proposals for an African 
political federation, which went much further 
than the loosely structured Organization of 
African Unity finally adopted. Africa Must Urtite 
is intended as the fully developed brief for the 
Ghanaian project. 

The greater part of the book, however, is 
devoted to a scathing indictment of colonialism 
in Africa, and an analysis of the achievement and 
consolidation of independence in Ghana. Many 
of the ideas propounded are, of course, familiar 
from Nkrumah’s public statements, his auto- 
biography, Ghana, and the edited collection of 
speeches published in 1961 under the title, J 
Speak of Freedom. For the student of African 
politics, the most interesting section is the ex- 
planation and defense of a number of aspects of 
Ghana’s domestic policy, many of which have 
been widely criticized abroad. He argues that the 
original constitution was imposed upon Ghana by 
the colonizer as ransom for independence, with 
such unacceptable (to the CPP) features as en- 
trenched provisions for regional assemblies and 
traditional authorities. Accordingly, the first 
appropriate opportunity (1960) was taken to 
prepare a republican constitution of purely African 
pedigree, which would assure a strong, centralized 
state. Authoritarian measures such as restric- 
tions on the press, he maintains, were very re- 
luctantly undertaken because a regionalist op- 
position was undermining the state itself. 

Although the basic themes are the same, there 
are some discernible nuances which distinguish 
this from President Nkrumah’s earlier works. The 
indictment of colonialism is rather harsher in 
tone, perhaps explicable in terms of the sharpen- 
ing struggle in southern Africa, and Nkrumah’s 
disappointments in the handling of the Congo 
crisis by Western powers and the UN. There are 
some surprising bouquets for traditional author- 
ities in general, and Osagyefo’s old adversary, 
the Asantehene, in particular: “The adaptation 
of our chiefs to what must, for them, be distressing 
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exigencies created by the changing relations in 
the national polity, has been remarkable” (p. 84). 
pee light is also shed on the complex and delicate 
tusk of Africanizing the administration, as well 
as the frictions of the period 1951-1957 when 
Nkrumah was head of government but Gold 
Coast was still a colony. There is useful elabora- 
tion of the Ghana leader’s views on the role of 
expatriate investment, and promotion of eco- 
nomic and social modernization. 

On Pan-Africanism, Nkrumah offers a rela- 
tively dispassionate analysis of the evolution of 
events from 1957 leading up to Addis Ababa. He 
does make clear his doubts whether states associ- 
ated with the French Community or Common 
Market can be genuinely independent, but he 
carefully avoids a polemic tone in describing the 
days of Casablanca and Monrovia (or Brazzaville) 
groupings. He suggests as an immediate objective 

-achievement of joint economic planning, a uni- 
fied military command, and a single foreign 
policy. Nothing is farther from the mark than the 
suggestion frequently made that President 
Nkrumah merely seeks a larger stage for personal 
aggrandizement; his dedication to Pan-Africanism 
was shown by the good grace with which he 
accepted rejection of his own specific blueprint at 
Addis Ababa in favor of the more limited scheme 
put forward by Ethiopia. 

The book is weakest when it strays farthest 
from home for its supporting evidence, but a 
catalogue of small errors would be superfluous 
here. Africa Must Unite is a substantial contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the rationale for 
Ghanaian policy. Nkrumah remains a motor force 
in Pan-African politics, and this major statement 

„Qf his aims and accomplishments is important 
toall students of Africa—-M. CRAWFORD YOUNG, 
The University of Wisconsin. 


Dimensions of Japan. By Lawrence OLsoN. 
(New York: American Universities Field Staff, 
1963. Pp. 403. $6.50.) 


Dr. Lawrence Olson, a keen observer of the con- 
temporary Japanese scene has given us a pene- 
trating study of present day Japan in which events 
personalities, and problems are viewed through 
Japanese eyes as well as his own. This is a selec- 
tion of thirty articles taken from some fifty he 
wrote on political, economic, and social subjects 
between 1955 and 1965 for the American Uni- 
versities Field Service. 

Dimensions of Japan reflects the author’s firm 
grasp of the subject matter and insights which 
are the resylt of observation and analysis aided 
by his association and sharing of intellectual 
experience with a number of Japanese. As such 

ittis unique among works which have appeared in 
the last few years. It ranges widely over such 


diverse topics as elections, political parties, rela- 
tions with Asian countries, birth control, divorce, 
education, ethics, and family budgets. 

Japan’s speedy economic recovery resulting in 
one of the world’s highest growth rates in her 
gross national product has been a miracle of the 
postwar era. By contrast, however, there has 
been nothing even remotely comparable in the 
political sphere. To be sure, there have been 
some -noteworthy achievements, but they have 
been so completely overshadowed by economic 
achievements that they have paled into relative 
insignificance, especially in face of the magnitude 
and variety of political problems vexing the nation. 

Among the most urgently needed changes for 
the nurturing of the democratic process in Japan 
is the “modernization” of political parties and 
leadership which are plagued by factionalism. 
Parties are critically in need of organizational 
overhauling and streamlining and radical change 
and improvement in methods of financing. Also, 
as emphasized by Takeo Miki, an influential 
member of the Diet and the Liberal Democratic 
party, “the party men simply have got to study 
and learn more about how to carry on the business 
of the Diet.” (p. 344) 

What makes political party streamlining and 
regeneration so urgent is the fact that the number 
of ex-bureaucrats in the Diet has increased 
greatly in the postwar period. These retired 
government officials have joined the ranks of the 
conservative party, gained control of committee 
chairmanships and are exercising strong influence 
in the legislative process (p. 161) resulting in the 
overshadowing of the career party men. 

The author brings out the fact that the 
conservatism of the Socialists is in many respects 
much more pronounced than is the case with the 
conservative party and that the Socialist party is 
in fact constituted of “theoretical incongruities 
and rival cliques.” (p. 235). Today the chief 
problem facing the Socialist party is how to 
transcend labor union support and increase sup- 
port among small industries and farmers (p. 159) 
in order to rise above a class party. Without this 
metamorphosis it has little chance of winning an 
election in the forseeable future. 

There exists at present a strong mutual dis- 
trust between the conservatives and the Socialists. 
In fact the stand off of the opposing parties were 
so fierce that many thoughtful persons despaired 
at times of parliametary government. (p. 6). But 
“the Japanese are still buying time for their 
Western modelled institutions to develop an inner 
meaning and become a binding faith.” (p. 237) 
Dr. Olson believes that “Japan intends to let 
nothing stop its efforts to keep up with other 
countries for the ‘latest’ whether it be a gadget 
for the home or for the nation.” 
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It has not been possible in this brief review to 
give even a fair sampling of the wealth of informa- 
tion and insights that are interspersed throughout 
this multi-dimensional work. This reviewer feels 
that Dimensions of Japan is a must for the 
general reader as well as the serious student 
interested in finding out the modus vivendi of 
Japanese political and social life and especially in 
getting some idea of the problems of present day 
Japan,—Cuirosui Yanaaa, Yale University. 


Evolution or Chaos: Dynamics of Latin-American 
Government and Politics. By Karu M. SCHMITT 
AND Davin D. Burks. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. 307. $6.50.) 


The authors, who served as State Department 
research analysts during the later years of the 
Eisenhower administration, intended this book as 
a policy guide for the new administration of 
President Kennedy, urging a continuation and 
extension of the more liberal United States policy 
toward Latin America that had come in the 
wake of the Cuban Revolution. As the authors 
put it, Mr. Kennedy “beat them to the punch.” 
The Alliance for Progress embodied an awareness 
of those conditions of change in Latin America 
that they sought to report. The argument of this 
book, then, belongs to the literature of reappraisal 
which was predominant in writing on Latin- 
American problems in the late 1950's. It adds 
little that is new to the argument for reform in 
Latin America. 

Although the approach is by now unexceptional, 
the endeavor was not in vain, for it culminated in 
a book that would make a fine undergraduate text. 
It is elementary, presupposing little previous 
study of the region. However, it is not over- 
simplified. It communicates well the complexity 
of contemporary Latin-American politics. It is 
organized about general problems of the region 
as a whole, but carefully discusses these in terms 
of the experience of individual nations. 

The book is not burdened by the conventions 
of textbook organization. One does not feel that 
the vitality and significance of contemporary 
Latin-American politics has been anesthetized so 
that the more inert matter can fit appropriately 
into chapters on The Land and the People, The 
Executive, The Legislature, and so on. Rather, 
the argument flows naturally from an assessment 
of the spectrum of attitudes and viewpoints 
competing in the Latin-American political arena, 
to a consideration of the changing character of 
the social and economic problems and institutions 
of the region, through separate chapters on inter- 
est groups and parties, and culminates in a 
discussion of the various types of political systems 
(traditional dictatorships, competitive systems, 
non-competitive systems, mass totalitarianism) 


which represent alternative styles of coping with 
change in contemporary Latin America. 

There are a few surprises, few new twists of ~. 
theory or interpretation. The authors say th 
usual things about Stroessner, Somoza, and Castro. 
The extent of their desire to go out on a limb is 
probably the statement: “We do not wish to 
propagate a deterministic philosophy with re- 
spect to developments in Latin America, but the 
evidence of past intransigence, and the unwilling- 
ness of hostile forces to compromise political, 
social, and economic differences, do not lead to 
optimism for peaceful evolutionary settlements 
everywhere.” 

The book is sober, cautious, descriptive, con- 
ventional. Nonetheless it is thorough, solidly 
packed with information about the figures and 
forces at work in contemporary Latin America. 
It is particularly recommended to those teachers 
who want a “sound, basic” text, organized about 
those contemporary problems of change that are 
the concern of most students of Latin-American 
affairs——CHARLES W. ANDERSON, University of 
Wisconsin. 





























A Metropolis Votes: The London County Council 
Election of 1961. By L. J. SHarps. (London: 
The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Greater London Papers No. 8, 1962. 
Pp. vi, 96. 6s.) 


In the postwar scurry to examine parlia- 
mentary elections under the academic micro- 
scope, the analysis of local elections in Britain 
has received scant attention. For this reason, 
Sharpe’s study of the 1961 election to the London 
County Council is a welcome addition to the- 
literature on voting behavior. { 

In the first part of the volume, the author suf- 
veys the entire election, describing campaign 
activities and analyzing the voting returns and the 
socio-economic background of the candidates. 
As was to be expected, the turnout of voters was 
lowest in the socially homogeneous areas. Con- 
servative candidates did not fare well in marginal 
constituencies, but they made some gains in 
safe Labour territory, although the percentages of 
increase are slightly deceiving in light of the low 
base figure in a number of regions. While the 
Liberals ensnared votes in both Labour and 
Tory preserves, their best catches were in the 
Conservative districts. In the discussion of candi- 
dates, several comparisons are made between the 
winners and losers. Although the LCC is more 
hospitable to women than most local councils, it 
is nevertheless a masculine assembly, and it 
draws upon a narrow spectrum of occupations, 
chiefly middle-class. Aspirants who carried the 
Conservative banner were younger than thein 
Labour opponents, and a surprisingly large num- 
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ber of candidates from the three parties were not 

residents of the districts they contested. 

x The second part of the study is a depth focus 
upon the election in the highly marginal con- 
stituency of Clapham. Employing an interview 
sample of 776 electors, the author seeks to investi- 
gate the phenomenon of non-voting and the 
socio-political character of actual voters, linking 
his data with previous studies when they are 
comparable. According to the findings, a signifi- 
cantly large proportion of non-voters abstained 
involuntarily and not because they were apathet- 
ic. (There is no attempt, however, to explain 
why the turnout of Clapham voters is only 47 
per cent in a local contest and 76 per cent in a 
general election.) Voting propensity was highest 
among older women and among those citizens 
who had developed local roots through lengthy 
residence and owner-occupancy. Conversely, 

abstentions were most frequent among newcomers 
to the community, renters in private dwellings, 
and younger women, especially the married group. 
In terms of social rank, the upper segments of 
both the middle and working classes exhibited the 
strongest disposition to vote, but the working 
class as a whole was slightly ahead of the middle 
class in going to the polls. This study also dis- 
closes a positive relation between voting and the 
intensity of party allegiance, while suggesting 
that voters were only a little more knowledgeable 
about local affairs than non-voters. 

The data relating to political choice indicates 
that agreement with party policies among Labour 
adherents varied directly with the degree of 
commitment, while Conservative voters tended 
to give increased support to the Labour position 
as their allegiance to the party diminished. In 
line with other studies, the Clapham survey 
shows that the Conservative Party appeals to 
middle-class groups, older voters, and women; 
Labour, on the other hand, draws heavily upon 
the working class, the younger age groups, and 
men, 

In addition to presenting useful data in a well- 
organized fashion, the author captures for the 
reader the flavor of the campaign. Although he 
occasionally interrupts his report to inject sug- 
gestions for reform, such as party designation on 
the ballot and increased remuneration for coun- 
cillors, the digressions do not mar the superior 
quality of the study. This work helps to fill gaps 
in our knowledge about voting behavior on the 
local level, and one hopes that it will be followed 
by similar studies in sites outside the London 
area.—Joun E. Turnur, University of Minnesota. 


America’s Failure in China 1941-1950. By Tane 
771 Tsou. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963. Pp. xviii, 614. $12.50.) 
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How the Far East Was Lost; American Policy and 
the Creation of Communist China, 1941-1949. 
By Anruony KuseEx. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1963. Pp. xv, 480. $8.75.) 


Foreign policy can hardly succeed unless 
deliberated objectives of national interest are 
brought into close relationship to the political 
situations to which they are addressed. The 
necessity for deliberating objectives arises from 
the fact that national interest, in the abstract, 
is no more instructive than “the universal truth 
of Marxism-Leninism,” in the abstract; in either 
case, the policy-making complex must produce a 
decision. But, by definition, the decision must 
address itself to an external situation for which a 
different range of information must be evaluated, 
and about which precision and accuracy are some- 
what less certain. Professors Kubek and Tsou 
are evidently agreed that American policy toward 
China between 1941 and 1949/1950 “failed,” but 
they are in obvious disagreement on everything 
else—the decision(s) as to objectives, and the 
evaluation of the situation(s) to which they were 
addressed. They have used exhaustive bibliogra- 
phies and have carefully footnoted the “facts” 
they consider most revealing, but their judgments 
are derived from two quite different sets of 
assumptions, and the reader gains the impression 
they have been living in two different worlds. 
Kubek’s book carries dust-jacketed endorsements 
by David Rowe, Patrick J. Hurley, and Robert 
Morris (former counsel to the Senate’s Internal 
Security Sub-Committee); Tsou’s would most 
probably not have received their endorsemenis, 
but this should not concern him. 

Kubek’s foreword is written by Professor 
Charles C. Tansili, Tsou’s by Professor Hans J. 
Morgenthau. Each does a good job of character- 
ization, but Tansill throws a stronger block 
against the critical reviewer by saying that 
Kubek’s volume “will earn the sharpest criticisms 
of the motley hordes that crowded the Roosevelt 
and Truman bandwagons,” but remains ‘‘a must 
book for any American who wants to know why 
the present sawdust Caesar, Khrushchev, can 
insult at will the President of the United States 
and hurl continual threats to ‘bury’ all Ameri- 
cans.” The rest is heady stuff. One may avoid 
association with Tansill’s “motley hordes,” I 
suppose, by not expressing the sharpest criticism 
within his capability, but Kubek is writing for a 
different kind of motley horde. He has written a 
one-sided guide-to-China that will appeal to the 
Jobn Birch Society and the devotees of Pat 
McCarran, Joe McCarthy, and other extreme 
Americanists. Kubek is far more concerned with 
the Soviet Union and Soviet subversion in the 
United States and China than he is with American 
policy toward China, as such. Drawing most 
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heavily on information supplied to congressional 
investigating committees by parties in interest in 
the bureaucratic struggle for prestige, power, and 
influence, Kubek has no difficulty in accepting 
prosecutor’s advocacies as definitive, judicial con- 
clusions. Thus, it is obvious to him that the 
interest of Harry Dexter White, Alger Hiss, 
Owen Lattimore and Lauchlin Currie “in Soviet 
expansion was not merely academic”; and that 
“Roosevelt, not Stalin, shaped the growth of 
modern Russia...” Reading the committees’ 
documentations, the White, Stilwell and Hurley 
papers, and other sources, Kubek holds that “the 
connecting thread drawing them together’ is 
“both a friendly attitude toward Communism on 
the part of many prominent officials in the Roose- 
velt-Truman administrations and a belief that in 
the future, the Soviet and American systems 
could abide in friendly fashion,...” (p. vii). 
He tells us that the ‘Communists alone” could 
not have achieved the China debacle: ‘The 
Communist conquest of China was secured by 
non-Communists who had their own reasons for 
doing what they did” (p. 448). 

Ultimately, Kubek’s polemic is concerned with 
world communism, as though he had found some 
sovereign solution to that problem. He concludes: 
“It should be evident that the Communists can- 
not gain the world unless our own government 
helps them to do it.... If our present objective 
is maintenance of the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of the United States, ... then the 
mistakes made in China should be repeated no 
more. But if our basic policy is destruction of the 
territorial and administrative integrity of the 
United States—that is, world government—the 
methods used in China are appropriate for the 
preparatory Fabian communization of the world” 
[whatever that means!] (p. 448-449). The trouble 
is that Kubek sets his scene in Washington, not 
in China, about whose internal affairs he shows 
no shred of insight. When he speaks of “mistakes 
made in China” and “methods used in China” he 
completely ignores the mistakes and methods of 
the Chinese government of that day. All is 
conspiracy: “The betrayal of Asia to world Com- 
munism ... was accomplished by means of com- 
plete mobilization of all echelons of Communist 


infiltration into every important area of American N 


life” (p. 287). Asia? The Far East? It all comes to 
China: “The Soviet leaders planned, too, to set 
up a Communist government in defeated Japan. 
... They reckoned without the greater brilliance 
of one man of incorruptible integrity. The con- 
queror [sic] of Japan became her savior—General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. There was no 
one to save China. Some tried” (Prospectus). 
Professor Tsou brings an entirely different 
perspective to bear on this tortured subject. For 
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him, the scene of action is China. He knows, for 
example, that China had been at war with Japan 
since 1937, and that calculations of American 
policy on some assumption that Pearl Harbor was 
the decisive point for China are illusory and 
beside the point. (Kubek, accusing Roosevelt of 
provoking the Japanese to attack at Pearl Har- 
bor, posits that Hirota might have persuaded the 
Japanese military to abandon goals in East and 
South East Asia in preference to some direct 
action against Soviet territories in the Far East— 
in total disregard of Hirota’s impotence within 
the dynamics of the Japanese political system.) 
The Chinese people were by 1941 so deeply com- 
mitted to the anti-Japanese war that Chiang 
Kai-shek could not possibly have survived an 
appeasement of Japanese ambitions, and one of 
Tsou’s most sophisticated themes has to do with 
the inner tensions of Kuomintang-Chinese Com- 
munist politics that would have made Chiang’s\. 
surrender tantamount to political suicide. Start- 
ing historically, Tsou holds that the American 
open-door policy embraced three ingredients. 
Two were explicit: freedom for commercial 
competition, and territorial and administrative 
integrity for China; one was implicit: that the 
foregoing were (possibly because of erroneous 
calculation) to be achieved by peaceful (non- 
military) means. This combination of idealistic - 
objectives unattended by willingness to imple- 
ment them by military action persisted into and 
throughout the anti-Japanese war and its sequel. 
He therefore assesses the policy problems of 
World War II against a total background of 
strategic requirements and historic attitudes, 
and concludes quite clearly that the United r 
States had not the military capability in the midst } 
of the war of acting militarily to achieve the objec- 
tives of the idealistic historic policy toward China. 
Tsou seems not at all persuaded that the idealistic 
objectives could have been achieved in China, 
considering the state in which its affairs were 
found after 1941, even with the most massive 
kind of American military commitment. 

The hinge of the argument turns around 
Roosevelt's early decision to consider China as a 
“great power,” a judgment resisted by Churchill. 
Granting that such a decision logically followed 
upon earlier verbal commitments to the broad- 
gauge open door concept, Tsou holds that “the 
policy of making China a great power... never 
had a chance to succeed,” because: (1) four years 
of war (1937-1941) had already weakened the 
Nationalist Government ‘‘and produced internal 
developments in China which militated against 
this optimistic assumption” even before Pearl 
Harbor; (2) the inability of Chinese forces to 
defend air bases in “east China” against Japanesé~ 
capture and the growing success of American 
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naval and air operations in the Western Pacific 
combined to produce the decision to abandon 
~e China as the base for the final assault upon Japan, 
and to reduce the goal of unifying China to a 
non-consequential strategic priority; and (3) 
“Many American officials were not sufficiently 
aware of the magnitude of the task of making 
China a strong and friendly power and of the in- 
evitable obstacles to American endeavors to in- 
fluence the internal developments of that coun- 
try,” so that “purely military projects which 
promised to produce obvious military results were 
given priority over military programs [of sus- 
tained aid to Chiang] which might have had at 
least an indirect bearing on the political objec- 
tive” (pp. 46-47). Tsou is not particularly happy 
with the result. He identifies errors of interpreta- 
tion and judgment in implementing American 
policy, but tends to assess them as carryovers 
~*from the excess of idealistic optimism about the 
Chinese potential—which was steadily eroded as 
the real nature of the Chiang regime came to be 
known. (Kubek has held that failure to hold to the 
ideal of a unified China resulted from the con- 
spiracy; Tsou specifically rejects the conspiracy 
theory.) 

Tsou’s conclusion offers a useful, generalized 
view of the situation after the Korean debacle of 

” 1950, against the previous experience: ‘Emotional 
attitudes and unresolved problems reinforce each 
other to harden Sino-American antagonisms 
which, in day-to-day struggles, overshadow the 
long-term Soviet-American rivalry for world 
leadership. . . . Traditional sympathy for the 
underdog of the Far East has been superseded by 

` fear of the awakened giant of Asia... .One could 

-Ahardly find a more sobering example of the 
tragic results produced by a policy of good inten- 
tions and high ideals which lacked the foundation 
of a correlative estimate of self-interest and 
which was not supported by military power equal 
to the noble tasks” (pp. 590-591). Tsou has the 
wit to understand the importance of idealistic 
attitudes in the American view of the external 
world, and he does not argue that we should 
throw them away. What he argues is the Ken- 
nanesque case: If you do insist upon interpreting 
your policy in idealist terms, you must be pre- 
pared for disappointment if diplomatic measures 
are not balanced by appropriate measures of 
military commitment. 

In retrospect, we may see that ‘‘territorial and 
administrative integrity” and “ ‘great power’ 
status” for China were instrumentalities rather 
than informed objectives of policy. Now that 
they have been substantially achieved, but under 
a hostile aegis, we find them distasteful and would 

“Teplace them with different instrumentalities— 
still without having related military power to 
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unambiguous policy objectives. After more than 
a decade of cold war experience with “political 
warfare’ and the interventionist tactics of 
“counter-insurgency,’’ we have not yet learned 
how to make people in such small countries as 
Laos and Viet-nam behave as we wish, or to 
accept our national ideals as their own. George 
Marshall evidently thought it better to let the 
Chinese hammer out their own solutions than to 
embroil us in a morass from which he saw no 
possibility of extrication—particularly when our 
more limited military capability of that day was 
being committed to more manageable situations 
elsewhere in the world. Was that treachery?—H. 
ÅRTHUR STEINER, University of California (Los 
Angeles). 


Soviet Communes. By Rosert G. Wesson. (New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1963. Pp. 275. $7.50.) 


The existing collective farm in the Soviet 
Union has become so familiar that we tend to 
take it for granted. Actually, however, there were, 
besides the state farm (sovkhoz), three types of 
collective farm (kolkhoz) competing for approval 
from the leadership and the peasants prior to the 
1930’s. In addition to the artel (the surviving 
type), there was the toz, a moderate form in which 
only the most important field tasks were con- 
ducted jointly, and the commune, a “higher” 
form in which all property was collectivized, 
most activities (including many household ones) 
carried out together, and the proceeds often 
distributed equally. 

In Soviet Communes Robert G. Wesson has 
studied exhuastively this latter type of collective 
farm. He reminds us that, with a few exceptions, 
the Soviet commune was not a huge unit with 
administrative functions, such as has become 
well-known in China. Instead, it usually consisted 
of perhaps fifty persons who occupied a con- 
fiscated estate and who moved into its manor as 
a communal living quarters. 

Communes varied considerably in their prac- 
tices, and anyone studying them faces serious 
difficulties. Russian materials are quite incom- 
plete, and statistics are often fragmentary or 
contradictory. Nevertheless, Mr. Wesson has 
done an extremely thorough job of piecing to- 
gether information from a wide variety of Soviet 
and emigrant sources. One gains the distinct 
impression that there are few published facts 
about Soviet communes which have not been 
included in the book. 

Indeed, Mr. Wesson has produced a veritable 
encyclopedia on communes. The first third of the 
book consists of chapters on non-Russian com- 
munes from New Harmony to the kibbutzim and 
on the Russian pre-revolutionary communes and 
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the attitudes of Russian political figures and 
parties towards them. 

While Soviet Communes is a very valuable 
sourcebook, it is less successful as an integrated 
book attempting to “cast light upon the inner 
springs of the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
Soviet State.” 

Even the basic evaluation of the commune 
emerges somewhat unclearly. On pp. 211-213 
there is a convincing discussion of the “imprac- 
ticality of the commune,” partly because of its 
need for costly construction once all the con- 
fiscated estates were occupied. Then, however, we 
read in the conclusion that poverty is an argument 
for extreme collectivism. There is the suggestion 
that “the big, futuristic, mobilizing commune” 
(which is hardly discussed) might have been most 
desirable from an economic point of view. 

The significance of the demise of the communes 
in the 1980’s is also clouded. Mr. Wesson con- 
cludes that this event was part of a general 
“turn away from revolutionary ideals, from 
glorious innovation to traditional ways.” Yet, he 
repeatedly asserts that the communes were never 
really part of the Bolshevik leadership’s revolu- 
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tionary ideas, that the state farms with national- 
ized property and a worker-like labor force fitted 
better with Bolshevik ideology, and that Lenin» 
was never enthusiastic about extreme egalitari- 
anism in the short run, 

Although the communes are seen as reflections 
of the passions and primitive forces of ‘‘the 
Revolution,” this phrase is defined very narrowly. 
The book makes clear that the vast majority of 
peasants were even less interested in the com- 
munes than the Bolshevik leadership. (The com- 
munes never contained one percent of the 
peasants, and they were plagued with a serious 
turnover of membership.) “The Revolution” 
which they represented appears to have been the 
exclusive property of the Sectarians, anarchists, 
Left Social-Revolutionaries, and Left Bolsheviks. 

For a person sufficiently interested in com- 
munes or early Soviet society to work at thi 
work, it can furnish a number of valuable insights: 
One cannot help wishing, however, that Mr. 
Wesson had followed up his impressive research 
with more care in the organization and integra- 
tion of his material—Jurry F. Hoven, University 
of Illinois. 
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Technical Assistance 
Thurber, Clarence E. and Edward W. Weidner. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


The Propaganda Gap. By Warrer Joyce. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. ix, 144, $3.95.) 


Few observers examine U. S. policy in the “In- 
formation” field without finding it sorely and 
somewhat strangely inadequate. Walter Joyce, 
journalist and senior editor of Printers’ Ink, is no 
exception. Starting from the premise that the 
Cold War is by definition a struggle to influence 
the minds and loyalties of men by non-military 
means, Joyce argues first, that propaganda is the 
major weapon appropriate to ideological conflict; 
second, that by ineffective use of that weapon, 
“we are losing the only war we are in”; and third, 
that an effective propaganda program is not in- 
compatible with a free society. His book is brief, 
clearly written, and directed to a broad non-spe- 
cialist audience. It falls well within the author’s 
definition of propaganda: “any word or deed, short 
of the use of physical force, designed to make 
others think or act the way the initiator wants 
them to think or act.” The book is a communica- 
tion calculated to persuade, 

The trials of U.S.I.A. are utilized to illustrate 
the low esteem in which the propaganda function 
is held by dominant American officials. Joyce 
reminds us that in two decades our propaganda 
arm has had five names and twelve directors, and 
that its annual ordeal at the hands of the re- 
doubtable Congressman Rooney resembles a 
bureaucratic version of the perils of Pauline. 
“Left to the mercy of Congress” by successive 
Administrations and Department of State heads, 
the Information Agency repeatedly finds itself 
denied funds because it has failed to accomplish 
what it was previously denied the funds to under- 
take. The explanation for both inadequate execu- 
tive and congressional support Joyce finds in the 
rather curious American distaste for propaganda; 
that is, for the self-conscious utilization of com- 
munications to achieve specified objectives. This 
distaste is curious, he believes, in a society that 
has perfected the techniques and media of per- 
suasive communications, and makes full use of 
them, not only in the market place, but in do- 
mestic politics. Reluctance to manipulate minds 
does not deter Congressmen from utilizing persua- 
sive communications and motivations research in 
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Technical Assistance in Training Administrators: 
Lessons from American Experience. Bloomington: 
Indiana University, 1963. g 
Vranken, Fernand. Technical Assistance in 
Public Administration: Lessons of Experience and 
Possible Improvements. Brussels: International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, 1963. 
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their own campaigns. But our propaganda pro- 
gram has been oriented largely to informing 
rather than persuading, and it, like our aid pro- 
grams, is undertaken without benefit of sophisti- 
cated motivations research which would provide a 
clear picture of the needs, values and expecta- 
tions of those with whom we attempt to communi- 
cate. pa 
The author presents once again the dismal con- 
trast between U. S. and Communist bloc broad- 
casting and publications programs, between mili- 
tary and information program expenditures (Mur- 
row reminded Congress in 1961 that the total 
budget request of U.S.I.A. was less than the 
cost of one Polaris submarine), between the ex- 
penditures of U.S.I.A. and the public relations 
budgets of major private industries. (“The 
U.S.I.A. budget is less than General Motors 
spends to sell cars or Proctor and Gamble spends 
to sell soap.”) He argues for a systematice ap- 
proach to communications objectives; for an end 
to ethnocentrism in foreign policy execution; for a 
vigorous propaganda program aimed at persuad- 
ing; for more comprehensive utilization of private ( 
individuals and professional communications ex, 
perts; for integration of the information program 
into foreign policy making at the highest level; 
and for reorganization of the agencies engaged in 
foreign affairs, His proposal for the reorganization 
of the agencies of foreign affairs agrees with the 
recommendations of former Senator William Ben- 
ton, and a 1960 Brookings Institution report, 
“The Formulation and Administration of United 
States Foreign Policy.” Briefly, it proposes the 
establishment of a super Department of Foreign 
Affairs, which would include cabinet ranking 
secretaries of state, information and cultural af- 
fairs, and economic operations, each possessing 
coordinate rank and influence in shaping foreign 
policy. Only such a reorganization would, he ar- 
gues, end the unjustifiable priority given to tradi- 
tional diplomacy in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
As already suggested, The Propaganda Gap is 
polemical rather than scholarly in character. It 
will please persons oriented to vigorous political 
warfare, irritate those whom the author terms 
“anti-propagandists,” and inform general readers 
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of some basic facts about U. S. Information 

policy. It will be of little use or interest to scholars 

in the communications and foreign policy fields.— 
EANE J. KIRKPATRICK, Trinty College. 


Finnish Foreign Policy: Studies in Foreign Poli- 
tics. (Helsinki: Finnish Political Science Associa- 
tion, 1963, Pp. 232.) 


Two dominant themes emerge from this volume 
of fourteen essays by as many Finnish authors. 
The first is, as Ranke saw, the primacy which 
foreign policy should have over domestic politics 
if any political system, but especially a less 
powerful system, is to survive. The second is 
that, viewed in terms of foreign policy problems 
Finland is Eastern European rather than North- 
ern European. As a political concept, Eastern 
Europe can be defined as that part of Europe for 
which the relationship with, and the proximity of, 
~ {Russia is the fundamental fact of political life. 

Perhaps because of the delicacy considered appro- 
priate when addressing a non-Finnish audience, 
the authors fail almost completely to indicate the 
high degree to which most Finnish political leaders 
since the achievement of independence in 1917 
have been ignorant of these dominant realities. 
Only two essays deal with the relationship be- 
tween foreign policy and domestic politics, and 
neither is satisfactory. Jaakko Nousiainen’s dis- 
cussion of parties and foreign policy is vague and 
superficial, while K. Killinen’s approach to the 
press and foreign policy lacks both analytical 
focus and factual precision. The only contribution 
dealing specifically with Finnish-Soviet relations 
is Jaakko Auer’s excellent but limited account of 
,post-1944 Finnish reparations deliveries to the 
Soviet Union. It is regrettable that there are, in 
fact, no detailed analyses of Finnish policy to- 
wards, say, the Soviet Union, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, or Sweden. 

It would seem self-evident that only independ- 
ent states have foreign policies. Essays by Pent- 
ti Renvall and Jaakko Numminen concerning 
the periods (respectively) when Finland was (be- 
fore 1809) the last province of the Swedish King- 
dom and (from 1809 to 1917) a Grand Duchy of 
the Russian Emperor therefore are out of place in 
the present volume, as these authors themselves 
appear to realize. This symposium could well 
have been more appropriately entitled “Finland 
in International Politics.” Such a rechristening 
would also have made more nearly relevant Lauri 
Hyvämäkľ’s interesting and provocative inter- 
pretation of Finland’s position in the mainstream 
of Europegn thought. 

Among those previously-unmentioned essays 
which fall properly under the present title, the 

“nost inclusive are Max Jakobson’s overview of 
Finnish foreign policy since 1917 and L. A. Pun- 
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tila’s summary of Finnish neutrality. Erik Cas- 
trén, the eminent expert in international law, 
treats Finland’s treaty relations with authority 
and clarity. Bengt Broms and Jaakko Ilvessalo 
discuss in a satisfactory manner Finland’s policy 
towards and in, respectively, the League of Na- 
tions and the United Nations. Risto Hyvärinen 
analyzes the Finnish machinery for making and 
implementing foreign policy decisions. The de- 
scription of Finnish commercial policy by Nils 
Meinander is excessively compressed. Pertti 
Pesonen provides a fascinating and highly original 
insight into private (but often officially subsi- 
dized) Finnish societies for establishing and main- 
taining international contacts. To this reader, at 
least, Pesonen’s essay comes closest to conveying 
a lively sense of scholarly inquiry. Some of the 
other contributions approach perilously close to 
the style of after-dinner speeches. This literary 
quality nevertheless makes bearable the unimagi- 
native and inconsistent translation and frequent 
repetition between essays. There is a useful, but 
highly derivative, bibliography of works dealing 
with Finnish foreign policy published in English, 
French, and German. 

Finnish Foreign Policy demonstrates that the 
study of international politics is still relatively 
underdeveloped in Finland. A companion sym- 
posium dealing with Finnish domestic politics, 
Democracy in Finland (noted in this Review, 
March, 1961), was much superior in level of 
analysis. There appear two noteworthy gaps in 
the present authors’ knowledge: that which has 
yet to be provided by specialized studies into 
numerous aspects of Finnish foreign policy, and 
that which could be provided by a greater famili- 
arity with the recent advances, in the United 
States and elsewhere, in the comparative study of 
foreign policies. The value of the present volume 
would have been greatly increased if the latter 
deficiency, at least, had been remedied —Marvin 
RINTALA, Boston College. 


Foreign Aid and the Defense of Southeast Asia. By 
CoLONEL Amos A. JORDAN, JR. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962. Pp. 272.) 


Since this book was written in 1960, much 
water has gone over the foreign aid dams of 
Washington and much blood into the rice paddies 
of Southeast Asia. Books on foreign aid have 
come thick and fast over the past years, but in 
view of the current crisis in Viet-Nam, Colonel 
Jordan’s book takes on a particularly topical im- 
portance. The author, a Rhodes Scholar with a 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University who is 
professor of Social Sciences at West Point, ob- 
viously has the professional qualifications to write 
such a study. In addition, he served in 1959 with 
the committee headed by William H. Draper, 
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Jr., which was one of the many bodies appointed 
at one time or another by various Presidents to 
get a “fresh view” on foreign aid—usually with 
little if any results. 

It was in the course of his duties with the 
Draper Committee that Colonel Jordan went to 
Southeast Asia, interviewing dozens of American 
military aid officials as well as some of their native 
counterparts. In that sense, his book is an “inside 
job,” with the advantages of such an on-the- 
ground view of things. In many aspects, he is 
much more candid than some of the civilian aid 
appraisers; as a military man, he feels that to have 
given truck-towed medium artillery to the Viet- 
namese Army when mule-borne heavy mortars 
would have been just as effective but cheaper and 
more jungle-going, was, to say the least, dubious. 
He makes the cogent point—apparently forgotten 
since, as more and more sophisticated “hardware” 
joins the Vietnamese fray—that “austerity not 
only has cost advantages but sometimes also has 
benefits in military effectiveness.” 

He also makes the often-neglected point, in his 
chapter on the “Art of Giving Military Assist- 
ance,” that the Military Assistance Program is 
often used by the American military services to 
get rid of obsolescent matériel at high replacement 
costs charged off to military assistance. That 
point, of course, is carefully ignored by those who 
feel that “foreign aid costs too much.” This is, in 
part, compensated by the appetites of various 
dictators who, for prestige reasons, demand (and 
usually get) advanced weaponry whose net mili- 
tary effect is quasi-nil—because it takes more 
than four supersonic jet fighters to become a mili- 
tary power—but whose political effect is a small- 
scale arms race which can become very compli- 
cated when the Communist bloc suddenly steps 
into the arena and begins to provide matching 
weapons for the other side. 

Some points which Jordan makes in passing re- 
quire (and should have been given by him, as a 
social scientist) more emphasis. There is the now 
carefully hushed-up fact that the Pentagon advo- 
cated, as early as 1968, a substantial reduction in 
the Laotian armed forces on the sound ground 
' that the Laotians (“‘ours,” at least) would never 
fight. But the military realists were overridden by 
the civilian saber-rattlers on the other side of the 
Potomac with their so-called ‘‘hardnosed” policies. 
Laos got itself a big army, paid for by the U. 8. 
Its disasters are now an unfortunate part of Asian 
history. Jordan also states that more than 
100,000 (!!) foreign soldiers have been trained in 
the United States in the past decade. This makes 
the military of 80-odd countries by far the 
largest single foreign group to have come in direct 
contact with the United States. A study is long 
overdue on the relationship between the rise in 
military coups d’état and the foreign training 
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received by the plotters; for it is totally impossible 
to give a small group of men a tremendous edge in 
firepower and combat effectiveness over the rest__ 
of the population without (unless they 7 
along with it, a strong dose of civics) exposing 
them to the temptation of using their newly-ac- 
quired knowledge as a highroad to political power. 

All that, unfortunately, does not come out as 
clearly in focus in Jordan’s book as it does, for 
example, in John D., Montgomery’s The Politics 
of Foreign Aid: American Experience in South- 
east Asia, also published by Praeger at about the 
same time. Jordan, on the contrary, concentrates 
on the techniques—and, even more so, on the 
technicalities—of military-aid giving to the point 
where very often it is difficult to differentiate 
between the “‘officialese” of the bone-dry Draper 
Report and the author’s own style. But it is un- 
derstandably difficult for an officer on active duty 
to express personal views and opinions—particu-} 
larly critical ones—on a subject that is as sensitive 
as military assistance in Southeast Asia, and in a 
manuscript which has to be submitted to security 
review. It is no doubt the latter which is responsi- 
ble for the numerous countries “X”, “Y”, and 
“Z, with which the book deals. 

Even so, Colonel Jordan reaches some conclu- 
sions which, in the parlous Southeast Asian situa- 
tion of today, have not lost their validity. ‘‘Mili- 
tary assistance,” writes Jordan, “...is not a 
flexible instrument. As it commits the donor’s 
prestige to a greater degree than other kinds of 
aid, once begun it cannot easily be reduced or 
terminated.” 

That truth is now slowly sinking in in many 
places, and with a vengeance.—BERNARD B. FALL, - 
Howard University. 


The Abolition of War. By Waurer MILs AND 
James ReaL. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1963, Pp. 217. $4.50.) 


Some books on public affairs are attempts to 
move men to act; others seek simply to inform 
through analysis or through the description of 
new or unnoticed data; The Abolition of War is, 
however, a persuasive effort to cause people to 
change their minds. ' 

The first four chapters develop a theme that i 
now quite familiar: that military preparations and 
the resort to war in international relations were 
functional practices until some time in the nine- 
teenth century. Since then, the “war system” has 
become increasingly dysfunctional so that, at 
present, a massive use of military force wholly 
fails to accomplish the results traditjonally ex- 
pected of it. Millis and Real appear to be com- 
pletely sure that “military power [has been] raised 
to so dreadful a magnitude as to be unusuable iù” 
either war or politics” (p. 58). It is on this basis 
that they declare that the abolition of war is pos- 
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sible. They view the growth of the national 
security establishment, devoted to the unending 
i. eel of new weapons systems, with vast dis- 
ay. This is not merely because it continues to 
increase destructive capacity, but more because 
the technological preoccupation “has quietly 
eroded the consciences and sensibilities of modern 
man... and fractionated the attitudes and un- 
conscious behavior of all of us living in a world 
overwhelmed with these objects” (pp. 69-70), 
and it reflects the anachronistic concepts about 
the role of military force. 

A chapter is devoted to an examination of vari- 
ous favored approaches to disarmament, deter- 
rence, arms control, and political solutions. These 
approaches are judged to be inadequate and 
largely futile because they seek changes that are 
short of the necessary change of uprooting the 
“war system,” itself. 
| Inafurther probing of the contemporary dilem- 
mas of international politics that includes a dis- 
cussion of power (a discussion that is innocent 
with respect to the more recent theoretical writ- 
ings on power and influence), the authors set the 
stage for their solution. The way out is, in essence, 
that men must change their minds. The war sys- 
tem, having become unworkable and obsolete, is 
propped up by a framework of myths. There is a 
curiously Calvinist or Marxist tone in this part of 
their argument. The erosion of the old myths and 
the changes of ideas are held to be processes that 
are certain to occur, since even the heads of the 
great states acknowledge that they must, but 
there is an underlying sense of urgency throughout 
the book that suggests to the reader that he should 

, be doing something. Yet, at last, the advice to the 

| individual is to think about all this and not be 
taken in by the notion that there are specific pro- 
cedures and plans to stop wars or bring about dis- 
armament. The final formula is “hard thought 
leading positively toward the construction of the 
new world order” (p. 216). Is this not what we 
have heard before—try to think the right way and 
lean in action either toward the transcendental 
design or historical inevitability? 

What is the political scientist who takes the 
“scientist”? term seriously to think of a book of 
this type? First, it is clearly a popularization of a 
stream of contemporary thought and the discussion 
should be judged, perhaps, in that light. Second, 
from what is known about persuasive communica- 
tion on public issues, the political scientist might 
guess that readers who share the outlook of Millis 
and Real will take their arguments and assertions 
as the trugh while those tending toward the op- 
posite outlook will regard them as so much non- 
sense. Finally, is it possible that a skeptical but 

“thoughtful political scientist could distress vari- 
ous advocates and actionists by asking, very seri- 
ously, if it has been established, “beyond reason- 
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able doubt,” that the “war system” is a real- 
world phenomenon, distinct and separate enough 
that it can be set against all the organizational 
and technological innovations that allegedly make 
it dysfunctioning and obsolete? He might be think- 
ing, for example, in terms of a “mix” of old and 
new functions or forces—a ‘‘mix” that would 
set certain limits and potentialities on inter- 
national behavior. Or, he might merely long to see 
the research that would show to what extent the 
calloused conscience or the compartmentalized 
mind prevails among the practitioners of world 
affairs. Could there be an influential few in the 
defense establishment who really would like to 
work themselves out of their jobs or, perhaps, a 
respectable number in the intelligence community 
who hate ‘‘dirty tricks?”—Cuar.tes A. McCiet- 
LAND, San Francisco Siaie College. 


Law and Politics in Inter-American Diplomacy. By 
C. Neate Ronnine. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1963, Pp. 167. $5.95.) 


The purpose of this book is, in the words of the 
author, to assess “today’s battered ‘rules’ [of 
international law] in the light of the requirements 
of a hemisphere already quite different from the 
‘world community’ in which those rules emerged.” 
He accomplishes his purpose in clear and read- 
able prose. 

Mr. Ronning’s research into the shifting pat- 
terns of state behavior in applying the principles 
of international law leads him to several impor- 
tant conclusions. He sees, for example, that in 
such matters as extending recognition to new 
governments, treatment of aliens and their 
property, intervention in the domestic affairs of 
sovereign states, diplomatic asylum and the vary- 
ing claims to territorial waters, the traditional 
rules of conduct and responsibility are more and 
more being called into question. New patterns are 
emerging in response to the Latin American atti- 
tude that many of the rules reflect the interests of 
the large and powerful states. This is particularly 
true with respect to investments and property. 
The result of this trend is that the legal currents 
of the hemisphere are at present “rough, muddy 
and of uncertain direction.” 

A second conclusion naturally follows: that the 
primary emphasis today seems to be more on free- 
dom of state action than on adherence to the tra- 
ditional rules of state intercourse. In the tense 
and troubled atmosphere of the sixties, individual 
states freely interpret and apply the rules in the 
light of their own political aspirations. Political 
expediency is not new in the multi-state system of 
course, but there has been a tendency among ob- 
servers of Latin American affairs to regard the 
members of the OAS as more meticulous than 
others in their observance of international “law.” 

In an excellent chapter on recognition, Mr. Ron- 
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ning discusses the emergence and application of 
two opposing doctrines: The American Doctrine 
which grants recognition upon the fulfillment of 
certain objective requirements and the Doctrine 
of Legitimacy which adds various subjective re- 
quirements as a price for recognition. Latin 
American states have historically been interested 
in removing the institution of recognition from the 
realm of politics, but the demands for social re- 
form and explosive political forces have brought 
about a situation in which many states in the 
hemisphere are themselves vigorously applying 
subjective requirements before extending recog- 
nition to new regimes. States do consult together 
on the matter, but action is still unilateral. The 
principle of recognition is at present firmly en- 
meshed in domestic and international politics. 

The rules governing the treatment of aliens and 
their property and investments also are feeling the 
impact of the new forces. Land reform and na- 
tionalization of industry are becoming symbols of 
the social revolution. Direct state action such as 
expropriation and new tax and labor legislation is 
now the principle source of conflict between 
states in Latin America and those whose nationals 
invest in them. 

On the subject of non-intervention, Mr. Ron- 
ning sums up the case nicely when he says “‘Quasi- 
legal instruments in the form of declarations and 
resolutions against communism, dictatorship and 
social injustice become more and more precise at 
the very time that declarations and resolutions 
against state intervention become stronger and 
more comprehensive.” 

The book is informative, sound and timely. It 
will be a useful tool in the study both of con- 
temporary international law and politics as they 
appear in the hemisphere——Lro B. Lori, The 
Ohio State University. 


The United States and Israel. By Napav SAFRAN. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963. 
Pp. X, 341. $5.95.) 


This volume, one of the series of the American 
Foreign Policy Library, is intended to furnish the 
American reader with the background needed to 
understand the problems connected with U. S.- 
Israel relations and to help him make up his mind 
concerning their future shape. Accordingly, it is 
Israel, the foreign country, rather than the United 
States, that serves as focus of attention. The read- 
er is introduced to the history and pre-history of 
that country, to the rational considerations and 
the emotional involvements which cause people 
to assume toward it a friendly, a cautiously skep- 
tical or an outright hostile attitude, as well as to 
its social and political set-up. The actual story of 
American-Israeli relations is told but briefly, 
without details, and is dealt with as part of a 
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wider picture of the cold war, of Arab and Jewish 
national renaissance movements, and of interna- 
tional politics generally. ye 

If, on the strength of the title, anyone had’ 
sought in the book a full and documented diplo- 
matic history of U. S.Israel relations, he would 
have turned away disappointed. Studies such as 
F. Manuel’s Realities of American Palestine Rela- 
tions, J. C. Hurewitz’s Middle East Dilemmas, 
J. C. Campbell’s Defense of the Middle Fast (all 
recommended by Safran for further reading), or 
articles such as those by 8. Halperin and I. Oder, 
each within its special scope, fulfill this particular 
task in a much better way. But if Safran’s book 
does not quite live up to the title’s implied prom- 
ise, it contains much which the title had not 
promised, viz. a treatment of the subject against 
its local, regional, American and generally inter- 
national backgrounds. Inasmuch as our under- 
standing of a problem gains by its presentation}. 
within a wider context, Safran’s study serves a 
useful purpose indeed. 

The treatment itself is characterized by a sym- 
pathetic, though not uncritical, attitude toward 
Israel. The author believes Israel to be, on bal- 
ance, justified on moral and deserving of support 
on political grounds. The present reviewer, shar- 
ing as he does this basic attitude, will certainly 
not disagree with Dr. Safran’s views. Indeed, un- 
less one excepts Israel from the U. N. Charter’s 
fundamental assumption that existing self-govern- 
ing states are entitled to continued peaceful exist- 
ence, condones threats of war and destruction 
when directed against Israel in the face of modern 
revulsion against aggression, and, of all peoples, 
excludes Jews—and that after Hitler—from the ¢ 
application of the national self-determination $ 
principle, it is difficult for anyone to take issue 
with the book’s premise. The author does his best 
to present differing views as strongly and fairly as 
he can, but follows up this presentation with an 
argument in favor of his own thesis. 

What detracts somewhat from the value of the 
book as a source of information, is the utter lack 
of references. Proliferation of foot-notes in 
scholarly works has been frequently criticized. 
Here we witness the opposite phenomenon, viz. 
their complete absence. A serviceable list of sug- 
gested readings appended to the volume tells us 
where to get additional information, but not a 
single statement in the text is specifically identi- 
fied by source, and all of them have to be taken on 
faith. This feature makes the book a summary for 
the general public rather than a guide for aca- 
demic study. As for the statements themselves, 
they are, on the whole, fair and accurate. Still, 
the reader is occasionally apt to be misled. Thus, 
within the Russian “pale of settlement,” there wag“ 
no “ghetto system” (p. 11); the U. S.-British 
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Palestine Convention not only “refers” in its pre- 

amble to the Balfour Declaration but, moreover, 
““Yneorporates the entire text of the League of Na- 
tions Mandate (p. 38); treaties are not submitted 
in practice to ratification by the Knesset (p. 90); 
nor do judicial appointments require Knesset con- 
firmation (p. 91). 

In a study of this kind, an author’s suggestions 
regarding future policy represent his very per- 
sonal and subjective contribution. To criticize 
them would be but to substitute the critic’s for 
the author’s evaluation. Dr. Safran’s recommen- 
dations on the score of future American policy 
toward Israel can be epitomized by the passage: 
“An effort should be made to cultivate its [t.e. 
Israel’s] confidence that, though the United 
States cannot, for obvious reasons, give it the 
security guarantee it seeks in the form of an alli- 
ance, she will stand by her moral commitments in 
“ime of crisis...” (p. 291). It is a different ques- 
tion whether, at this time when even formal alli- 
ances are deservedly regarded with a great deal of 
skepticism, and assuming that this kind of assist- 
ance represents the limit of what the United 
States can do within the framework of her global 
policy, Israeli leaders may be expected, or even 
advised, to consider it as a sufficient basis on 
which to ground their country’s survival. What 
the answer to this question is likely to be, can be 
easily gauged if one assumed for a moment that 
the roles were reversed. But both the question and 
the answer are matters for Israelis, not for Ameri- 
cans, to ponder. From the vantage point of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, Safran’s recommendations 
seem to have gone as far as realism allows.— BEN- 
; JAMIN Axzin, The Hebrew University. 


The Defense of Berlin. By JEAN EDWARD SMITH. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. 
Pp. ix, 431. $6.95.) 


American foreign policy, Tocqueville said, ‘‘is 
eminently expectant; it consists more in abstain- 
ing than in acting.” Jean Edward Smith’s book is 
evidence of the currency of Tocqueville’s remark. 
The Defense of Berlin is a narrative history, clearly 
and unpretentiously written, of American—and 
to a lesser extent, Western—responses to Soviet 
policies on Berlin from wartime military moves to 
Lucius D. Clay’s “final” public appearance in 
Berlin, on May Day, 1962. 

Mr. Smith saves us the job of searching for the 
perspectives from which he writes by making 
them explicit in two quotations which introduce 
the book. His policy position is manifest in his 
choice of Khrushchev’s words in August, 1961, a 
few days before the Wall went up. “The experi- 

nce of history teaches that when an aggressor 
sees that he is not being opposed he grows more 
brazen. Contrariwise when he meets opposition, 
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he calms down. It is this historic experience that 
must guide us in our actions.” And his moral posi- 
tion is clear enough when he includes Robert 
Frost’s Mending Wall which, as we all have come 
to know, begins, “Something there is that 
doesn’t love a wall, that wants it down!’ From 
these positions Mr. Smith offers what we have not 
had between covers, a documented description of 
the course of events and construction of Western 
policies from General Hisenhower’s refusal to let 
political considerations sully his military decision 
to halt at the Elbe, through General Clay’s unau- 
thorized decision to begin the airlift and Khrush- 
chev’s inconclusive ultimatums, to the “new reali- 
ties” of the period following the Wall. 

As the narrative emerges from primary and 
secondary sources it is increasingly a general and 
finely-meshed indictment from which few escape. 
Truman began weakly but matured facing the 
blockade; the Eisenhower Administration carried 
on adequately for several years but faltered in 
dealing with Soviet threats to sign a peace treaty 
with East Germany. And the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration first permitted policy to drift to Europe 
and then sought eased tension by accommodating 
the Soviets in Berlin. 

In one of his few departures from the narrative 
in order to take a slightly more systematic view of 
policy-making, Mr. Smith near the end of the 
book notices a commonplace distinction in official 
American thinking on Berlin. On one side is the 
“hard-line school” associated with Acheson, 
Dulles, and certain elements in the Pentagon and 
State Department. And on the other, of course, is 
the ‘‘soft-line school,” pejoratively identified vari- 
ously as the “Rusk-Stevenson-Bohlen group” and 
the “Stevenson-Bohlen group.” This distinction, 
if introduced earlier, might have been a peg on 
which to hang a running analytical complement 
to the chronicle. As it is, the distinction begs for 
development, The same may be said of the rather 
more interesting contention at several crucial 
points that Western policy on Berlin has been 
most effective when determined by the immediate 
responses of diplomatic and military officials in 
Berlin to Soviet tactics. In this sense the book is a 
Berlin’s-eye view of postwar East-West relations. 
This just may be a good perspective; perhaps the 
tail should wag the dog in this case, but we need a 
fuller description of the animal before judging. 

The book contains several maps, a bibliogra- 
phy, and a detailed chronology of events from 
1941 to 1962.—Donatp R. Rutcu, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


The Organization of American States. By ANN 
Van Wrnen Tuomas and A. J. Tuomas, JR. 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1963. Pp. xii, 530. $10.00.) 
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This book is by all odds the most comprehensive 
study of the OAS that has yet appeared. Because 
its authors are experts in the field of international 
law, its main thrust is a close legal analysis of the 
numerous treaties, conventions, resolutions, and 
other legal instruments associated with the 
founding of the OAS in 1948 and with the func- 
tioning of its many organs and agencies. But the 
study is not entirely legalistic in approach. Now 
and again, especially in the second half of the 
book. the authors lift their eyes from the basic 
documents to examine the way in which various 
legal principles have worked out in practice. Such 
inquiries bring the reader face to face with the 
conflicts and tensions that beset the hemisphere— 
long-standing disharmonies and disorders which 
have limited the effectiveness of the OAS but at 
the same time justified its existence. Despite a few 
conspicuous failures, traceable mainly to the 
tenacity with which the non-intervention prin- 
ciple is still clung to in certain quarters, the OAS 
has slowly but surely advanced the cause of peace 
and democracy in the Americas. This book leaves 
one with the feeling that but for the OAS the 
situation in the hemisphere today might well be a 
lot worse. 

The study is divided into four sections. Book I 
consists of two brief chapters on the historical 
background. Book II, “Legal Characteristics and 
Organizational Structure of the OAS,” deals with 
the constitutional law of the organization. Its 
four chapters are mainly commentary on the 
Bogotá Charter of 1948 as it relates to the legal 
nature of the OAS, membership in it, and the 
structure and powers of its component organs. In 
this last category the provisions concerning de- 
cision-making bodies (the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the “Meetings of Consultation” of the 
Foreign Ministers, and the OAS Council) receive 
special attention. Book III, “The Principles of 
the OAS,” examines the international law of the 
Americas. Among the topics canvassed in the 
eight chapters of this section are the doctrines of 
the sovereignty and equality of states, the all- 
important principle of non-intervention, the ques- 
tion of recognition and non-recognition, and the 
system of collective security established by the 
Rio Treaty of 1947 and reaffirmed by the Charter 
of Bogotá. Book IV, “Functions of the OAS,” 
discusses the legal issues and, to some extent, the 
political problems involved in carrying out the 
main purposes of the OAS, which the authors 
boil down to two: ensuring the peace of the 
hemisphere and promoting human welfare. Its six 
chapters deal with such questions as the resort to 
collective security measures, peaceful methods of 
settling disputes between states, and types of 
inter-American cooperation in the solution of 
economic, social, cultural, and juridical problems. 
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There is a good deal of rather tedious repetition 
in all this, for each chapter tends to be a self- 
contained essay. Historical developments arg 
traced and retraced, and key provisions of trea- 
ties, charters, and resolutions recur time and 
again as different OAS agencies or functions come 
under scrutiny. Certain incidents, such as the 
imposition of sanctions on the Dominican Repub- 
lic in 1961 and the exclusion of Cuba from the 
OAS in 1962, are reviewed de novo in each of 
several chapters. But the repetitions do underline 
the authors’ admirable conscientiousness, which 
has made of this book a fine example of meticu- 
lous legal scholarship. 

From the standpoint of the political scientist, 
however, it is only a two-dimensional analysis, 
Relying almost exclusively on official documents— 
the texts of legal instruments, the reports of 
conferences, the formal statements of governments, 
and the like—the study lacks depth. It deals onl” 
with actions (and mainly formal, legal actions at 
that), never with actors. Eschewing any con- 
sideration of the role of personalities, it leaves the 
reader with little sense of how the OAS really 
works. 

The book leaves unexplained, for example, a 
fact which it duly records, namely, that the OAS 
Council has played a much more vigorous and 
effective role in the pacific settlement of disputes 
and in the handling of other crisis situations than 
that which anyone reading the relevant charters 
and treaties could have expected it to play. Astudy 
of the individuals who have served as president of 
the Council or otherwise provided leadership in 
its deliberations might throw some light on this 
significant development. The Inter-American; 
Peace Committee and the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights are other agencies whose influence 
has been rather remarkable but remains un- 
accounted for by our authors’ approach. Here 
again an inquiry into interpersonal relations and 
decision-making processes would doubtless yield 
information essential to a full understanding of 
those agencies and of the OAS itself. Finally, the 
very different impact of the OAS Secretary 
General and the UN Secretary General on their 
respective organizations cries out for a compara- 
tive analysis that would take account of the dif- 
ferent personalities and policies involved. 

But these are tasks for political scientists, and 
it is asking too much to demand that lawyers do 
the job for us. We can only record our indebted- 
ness to Professor and Mrs. Thomas for having 
done their own work so well—Hznry WELLS, 
University of Pennsylvania. y 


Nuclear Ambush: The Test Ban Trap. Br EAR 
H. Voss. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1963. Pp. xxvii, 612. $6.50.); 
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This book, by the diplomatic correspondent of 
the Washington Sunday Star, is an account of the 
Sentral issues in the nuclear test-ban negotiations 
through March 1963. It is much more than a 
casual journalistic effort. Mr. Voss has made a 
careful analysis of the verbatim records of the 
1957 London meetings of the UN Disarmament 
Subcommittee, the 1958 Conference of Experts, 
and the two Technical Working Groups of the 
Geneva Conference on the Discontinuance of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests, and of the relevant hear- 
ings of the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
book is replete with academic paraphernalia—a 
chronology covering the period from 1945 through 
mid-March 1963, a liberal interspersing of quota- 
tions, ample citations, and two appendices. In 
addition, it contains much data gleaned from 
close day-to-day observation of and personal 
“Contact with participants in the events under 
consideration. Finally, it is written in a felicitous 
style. 

Alongside these significant merits, the book also 
has limitations. It lacks a theoretical substructure. 
Had the analysis been grounded on a more ele- 
gant conception of decision-making processes, the 
author might not have concluded that most of the 
varying attitudes toward the test-ban negotia- 
tions stemmed from “the wide difference of opin- 
ion in this country on what the true intentions of 
the Soviet Union are...” (p. 499). Surely this 
is too simple a notion, many other differences of 
a factual and value nature have been involved, 
estimates of the significance of tactical nuclear 
weapons, and one’s tolerance of the risk of nu- 
clear war, to name only two. 

The book has a narrow focus, as is indicated by 
the principal sources. Although the technical 
discussions are analyzed in detail, the diplomatic 
negotiations receive scant attention. Events 
external to the negotiations, such as Sino-Soviet 
relations and the evolution of NATO strategic 
doctrine, are ignored or treated in a most sum- 
mary fashion. The definitive account will have 
to take a broader view, otherwise the course of 
events cannot adequately be explained. 

The author’s occasional selectivity in choosing 
his evidence presents a more serious limitation. 
Mr. Voss neglects to mention that the 1957 
Western package proposal of partial measures in- 
cluded, along with a test-ban, permission to 
transfer nuclear weapons to then non-nuclear 
powers if their use were limited to situations of 
‘individual or collective self-defence,” thus allow- 
ing the neg&tion of one of the putative advantages 
of a test-ban. Later, he describes the controversy 
ig Technical Working Group II between Ameri- 
can and Soviet scientists concerning the seismic 
magnitude that should be assigned to under- 
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ground nuclear detonations without mentioning 
that some of the American scientists involved sub- 
sequently told Congressional committees that 
they felt that the American position had elements 
of weakness. “ 

Although not a polemic, the book argues a case. 
The essential theses are: “radioactive fallout from 
nuclear weapons tests generated fears that were 
wholly unfounded” (p. 5); important progress is 
likely to be made through continued testing of 
nuclear weapons; a test-ban covering all environ- 
ments could not be controlled, especially in view 
of the “complete ineffectiveness of on-site inspec- 
tion” (p. 455) as a means of identifying under- 
ground shots; and, there is a high probability 
that the Soviet Union engaged in clandestine 
nuclear weapon tests during the three-year 
voluntary moratorium which lasted from the fall 
of 1958 until the fall of 1961; thus, the book’s 
title. 

Mr. Voss does not explicitly suggest alternative 
courses to those which were pursued. He does, 
however, condemn the secrecy which surrounded 
aspects of the negotiations. Admittedly the public 
debate suffered as a result of secrecy in this case, 
yet there are perils to public negotiations and 
most agree that keeping at least some security 
information private is not totally disfunctional. 
To argue the case for openness, one must also 
deal with these points. 

Beyond these broad themes, many other things 
emerge from this account. The unpreparedness of 
the United States in 1958 for serious arms control 
negotiations is clearly portrayed, as is the slowness 
with which the government undertook the neces- 
sary scientific research. The tension and division 
within the Eisenhower Administration concerning 
the test-ban negotiations is amply documented. 

In addition, Mr. Voss touches on a deeper and 
more fundamental problem when he points out 
that “scientific progress frequently left the diplo- 
mats discussing difficulties that had disappeared 
or become irrelevant” (p. 534). Indeed, had not 
a chapter been added dealing with the improved 
technical situation as revealed in early 1963, 
thereby blurring the signature in the Foreword 
dated December 5, 1962, his book would have 
suffered a similar liability. 

In sum, this book is a valuable account of the 
test-ban negotiations, but not a complete ac- 
count.—Harotp Karan Jacosson, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Greece and the Great Powers. By STEPHEN G. 
Xypis. (Thessaloniki, Greece: Institute for 
Balkan Studies, 1963. Pp. xxi, 758. $10.00.) 


The plethora of titles appearing each year in 
the field of international relations makes one 
particularly suspect of the monograph. Unless the 
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title suggests a field of inquiry particularly close 
to one’s own interests, it is likely to be passed 
over. But students of American government! 
Don’t pass over this book. Although the au- 
thor contends that his study is “first and fore- 
most” an analysis of Greek diplomacy from 1942 
to 1947, it is considerably more than that: It is 
a revealing narrative of American assumption, 
albeit reluctantly, of post-war diplomatic, mil- 
itary, and economic responsibilities in the eastern 
Mediterranean region; it is a study of micropower 
politics played against the backstop of Great 
Power conflict; it is a detailed examination of 
the tools (including military forces) and tech- 
niques of post-war diplomacy; and it is a vivid 
portrayal of how unofficial sources can both set 
the limits of international discourse and serve as 
harbingers of events to come. 

The author opens his study with a detailed 
description of the diplomatic relations between 
the government-in-exile and Britain, Russia, and 
the United States. Despite axis occupation of 
Greece, the government-in-exile was already 
(1942) pushing for early realization of Greek ter- 
ritorial claims and post-war reconstruction 
assistance, Particularly revealing in this con- 
nection is the “Memorandum on the Greek 
claims, Submitted to the U. S. Government June 
12, 1942” (Annex IIT). While Greek claims to 
Cyprus were gently voiced, those for Northern 
Epirus (southern Albania) were vigorously and 
frequently brought forward. 

The “Greek Question” encompassed far more, 
of course, than mere territorial adjustments. 
From October, 1944 to March, 1947 Greece 
served as the very epicenter of that evolving 
conflict between the Anglo-American bloc and the 
Soviet Union that ranged from Poland to Iran— 
a conflict marked not by the clash of arms, but 
rather a conflict of diplomacy, of propaganda, 
and of unmistakable military demonstrations. 

To this budding Cold War the American re- 
sponse was marked by its ambivalence. The legacy 
of ‘‘Hullian” diplomacy, with its stress on uni- 
versalism, augmented by traditional American 
“Balkanophobia,” made Washington hesitant to 
move from the level of diplomatic perception to 
one of effective action. At the same time, Soviet 
pressures against Greece, Turkey, and Iran 
demanded concrete demonstrations of resistance 
from the United States. It is precisely at this 
point that the Forrestalian style moves to the 
fore, The tool used was the U. 8. Navy. Borrowing 
heavily on the detail amassed for his doctoral 
dissertation, Mr. Xydis traces the historical de- 
velopment of what would ultimately become the 
Sixth Fleet, analyzing along each step of the way, 
the political implications of this nautical gambit. 
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In the end this Forrestalian perception of the 
international context moved Greek-American. 
relations from the level of mutual indifference Yo 
that marked by the “Truman Doctrine.” As the 
author so aptly puts it, “from the lofty intentions 
of the Yalta Declaration the United States had 
... descended . . . into the realm of drachmas 
and mules” (page 501). 

Turning to the negative side, the author’s con- 
cern for detail was found to frequently over- 
shadow his concern for relevancy. Too often the 
labyrinth of minutia (e.g. the operational radius 
of Hellcats and Corsairs) led this reviewer away 
from the central argument. Still, it is better to err 
with too much than too little. Another criticism 
of more modest calibre is that a map of northern 
Greece would have been infinitely preferable to 
photos of U, S. aircraft carriers! 

In no way are these criticisms intended to 
weaken the central point: this is a solid, substaff- 
tial book that has much to say to many.— 
Ricuarp H. Prarr, University of Colorado. 


The American Secretaries of State and their 
Diplomacy, Vol. XI: Frank B. Kellogg—Henry 
L. Stimson. By Rosert H. FERRELL. (New 
York: Cooper Square Publishers, Inc., 1963. 
Pp. 360. $7.50.) 


The first ten volumes in the series The Amer- 
ican Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy, edited 
by Samuel Flagg Bemis, were published between 
1927 and 1929 by Alfred A. Knopf; the present 
volume marks the continuation of that series, 
being the first of six additional planned volumes 
that will carry through the Secretaryship of 
Christian A. Herter. In Kellogg—Stimson, Rober 
H. Ferrell (who is also the general editor of the 
new series) views his subjects through the screen 
of a conventional diplomatic history of their years 
in office. The screen, unfortunately, does not 
illuminate; it merely restricts both visibility and 
insight. 

On several occasions Mr. Ferrell describes the 
ceremonial words of public officials as “‘fulsome”— 
a fulsome error for a chronicle of diplomatists!— 
B. ©. C. 


The United Nations: a Short Political Guide. BY 
Sypney D. Barrer. (New York and London: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963.) 


The well-known author of The Secretariat of the 
United Nations and The General Assembly of the 
United Nations here provides us with one of the 
best short accounts of the United °Nations in 
operation. The elementary is combined with the 
analytical and the esoteric is avoided. The tone js 
appreciative and the discussion of problems prac- 
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tical. Case studies add a great deal. Chapters deal 
with purpose, structure, groupings, peace-keep- 
“hg, disarmament, decolonization, refugees, and 
perspective, and there are ten useful factual ap- 
pendices. The author concludes that “The United 
Nations does not end the need for statesmanship. 
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It is an instrument at the disposal of states, to be 
used or misused or ignored.” This is a good up-to- 
date book for the general reader, and for general 
courses in international relations in which the 
United Nations is one of many topics consid- 
ered. —L. P. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Space limitations and the ever-increasing volume of requests received 
by the Review prohibit the publication of notes relating to lecture 


series, symposia, seminars or new graduate programs sponsored by indi- 
vidual institutions. 

Items relating to staff appointments and promotions will be accepted 
from department chairmen only. 





WASHINGTON OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


Congressional Study Project—A major project 
involving research on Congress was initiated un- 
der Association auspices shortly after the first of 
the year. Providing for a comprehensive study of 
the problems of Congressional organization and 
operation, this project was made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

The Association will administer the project. It 
will be carried out under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ralph K. Huitt, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and is scheduled for completion in two 
years, 

In addition to the research program, the grant 
provides for a series of conferences among po- 
litical scientists, for continuing consultation be- 
tween the project’s research staff and members of 
Congress, and for establishment of an Advisory 
Committee of outstanding political scientists in- 
terested in the general field of Congressional 
operations. 

Results of the study are to be published in an 
appropriate manner in monograph and book form. 


Review Reprinting—For the past several years 
the Association has been negotiating with a num- 
ber of firms interested in securing reprint rights 
for out-of-print issues and volumes of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. These negotiations 
are now complete, and the Association recently 
signed a contract with one of the world’s largest 
reprinting firms, the Johnson Reprint Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters in New York City and 
branch offices in Los Angeles, London, Frankfurt 
and Milan. 

As approved by the Association’s Executive 
Committee, the contract provides for high quality 
reprinting of all out-of-print issues. This means 
that Volumes I to V, for instance, which have 
been out-of-print for many years, will once again 
be available to libraries, institutions and indi- 
viduals by July, 1964. 


Additionally, the Johnson firm has agreed to 
take over sales of back issues of the Review; these 
will continue to be available to purchasers at a 
price established by the Association. Further de- 
tails of both the reprinting and back issues ar- 
rangements will be announced by the Association 
and by the Johnson Reprint Corporation. Mean- 
while, back issues may be ordered directly from 
the Johnson firm at 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, New York. 


Annual Meeting Site—The Association has 
completed arrangements for the 1965 Annual 
Meeting, which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
September 8 to 11. Headquarters for the meeting 
will be the Sheraton-Park Hotel, and rates of 
$8.00 for single rooms and $12.00 for twins will 
apply for all Association members attending. 
(These rates are $1.00 less in each category than 
were in effect during the 1962 Annual Meeting in 
Washington.) Pre-registration cards will 
mailed to all members well in advance of the 
meeting date. 


ey, 


Senate Youth Program—The Association, within | 


the framework of its Social Studies Project, con- 
ducted the second Annual Senate Youth Program 
during the week of January 27. Participating in 
the Program, financed by the William Randolph 
Hearst Foundation, were 102 high school student 
leaders—two from each state and the District of 
Columbia, 

On the program during the week were meetings 
with the leadership of both Houses of Congress 
and top level Executive Branch officials. In ad- 
dition, the students spent time as interns in Sena- 
torial offices and attended a series of seminars 
and lectures conducted by political scientists and 
other experts in the field of govarnment and 
politics. 


Legislative Seminar—During the week of Fep- 
ruary 10, the Association co-sponsored the second 
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in a series of legislative operations seminars for 
career Federal executives, Civil Service Grades 
5 to 18. This seminar program was inaugurated 
last year, at the request of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, in an effort to enhance the career 
civil servants’ knowledge and understanding of 
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executive-legislative relations through an exami- 
nation in depth of Congressional functions and 
processes. A third seminar, also to be conducted 
by political scientists, members of the House and 
Senate, and Executive Branch officials, is sched- 
uled during the month of May. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Conference on Soviet and Communist 
Studies of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion met in New York in September for its annual 
business meeting. Marshall D. Shulman, Fletcher 
School, retiring chairman, presided. George 
Fischer of the department of government at 
Cornell University was elected vice-chairman for 
1963-64 and chairman for 1964-65. Robert C. 

~Xucker of Princeton University, the present 
chairman, appointed a nominating committee 


composed of Louis Nemzer, Ohio State University, 
chairman; Alex Dragnich, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sitv; and George Fischer. The guest of honor, 
Louis Fischer, spoke on his forthcoming biog- 
raphy of Lenin. 

The Society for International Development 
held its sixth world conference in Washington, 
D. C., March 16-18, 1964, The theme of the 
conference was “Human Factors in International 
Development: Motivations and Methods ” 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


thereto. 


December 1963. 





Since the Foreign Relations volumes have now been published for 1942 
and are being released for 1943, this means that the terminal date of the re- 
stricted period has been advanced to 1943 while the terminal date of the 
open period has been advanced from 1929 to January 1, 1933. 

Applications for access to records of the open period may be made direct 
to the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 20408. Applications for ac- 
cess to the restricted period should be made to the Historical Office, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. 20520. Access to documents of the 
restricted period will be granted liberally to serious scholars, subject to 
review of their notes. It is not the Department’s policy to grant access in 
the restricted period to undergraduates, 


ACCESS TO THE RECORDS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Department of State has recently revised its rules governing access 
by researchers to its records. For many years the records of -the Depart- 
ment have been divided for this purpose into three periods: open, re- 
stricted, and closed. The open period formerly ran through 1929; the re- 
stricted period covered 1930 through 1941; the closed period was from 1942 
to the present. The new regulations retain the same three periods for access 
purposes, but the fixed dates have been removed in favor of a system of 
progressive opening geared to the publication of the Department’s series 
Foreign Relations of the United States. Thus the closed period is now defined 
as the period in advance of the Foreign Relations series, and the beginning 
date of the closed period will be advanced automatically as the volumes in 
that series are published. The restricted period is defined as the ten years 
in back of the closed period, and the open period covers the records prior 





WILLIAM M. FRANKLIN 
Director, Historical Office 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
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Recent accessions in research material at the 
Harry S. Truman Library include papers of 
David D. Lloyd and David H. Stowe, former Ad- 
ministrative Assistants to President Truman; a 
`- large organized clipping file from the Democratic 
National Committee library; and a collection of 
photostats and carbon copies of documents from 
the Weizmann Archives in Israel. 

Grants-in-aid are available from the Harry S. 
Truman Library Institute, up to a limit of $1,000 
each, for projects involving the Truman adminis- 
tration and the history and nature of the Presi- 
dency. The policy of the Institute is to favor 
grants to promising graduate students and young 
scholars. Applicants should write to Philip C. 
Brooks, Director of the Library, who is also Sec- 
retary of the Institute, to obtain application 
forms and to ascertain whether the Library has 
sufficient materials on their topics to warrant is- 
suance of grants. 


SuHaron Born was on leave from her teaching 
position at Northern Michigan University during 
the fall semester, 1963. 


GEORGE F. Brastneron was elected secretary 
of the Southern Political Science Association at 
its annual meeting in Gatlinburg on October 31 
through November 2. 


Rosert O. Byrrp, professor of political science 
at North Park College, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed director of-the African Conferences and 
Seminars Program of the American Friends 
Service Committee. His headquarters will be in 
Lome, Togo. 


Euvcense P. Cuass, professor emeritus at 


Lafayette College, is serving as special consultant 
to the president of Lafayette for 1963-64. 


CARL Q. CHRISTOL, chairman of the department 
of political science and professor of international 
law at the University of Southern California, has 
returned to the university after having held the 
chair of international law at the U. S. Naval War 
College during 1962-63. While at the War College 
he prepared the Naval War College Bluebook on 
“The International Law of Outer Space.” 


D. Jay Dous Ebay, assistant professor of pub- 
lic administration at the University of Pittsburgh, 
is serving in the University’s project in public 
administration at the Central University in 
Quito, Ecuador. 


JuLIAN FRANKLIN is on leave from Columbia 
University for the spring term and is continuing 
his research in Europe. ` 


Lours L. FRIEDLAND, department of political 
science at Wayne State University, is engaged as 
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research analyst for the Michigan State Com- 
mission on Legislative Apportionment. 


Joun M. Gaus, professor emeritus of Harvard 
University, was appóinted visiting professor of 
government and research specialist in the insti- 
tute of government research, University of Ari- 
zona, for the fall 1963 semester. 


Donarn R. GERTH, associate dean of students 
at San Francisco State College, has been granted 
leave in order to accept an appointment as asso- 
ciate dean of institutional relations and student 
affairs for the California state colleges. 


RoBERrT T. GOLEMBIEWSKI, assistant professor 
in the department of management, University of 
Illinois, is a visiting lecturer for 1963-64 in the 
department of industrial administration, Yale 
University. 


Frep I. Grernstein, Wesleyan University” 
(Conn.), is compiling a listing of the various 
studies conducted by social scientists of public re- 
actions to the assassination of President Kennedy. 
He would appreciate hearing from anyone who 
has participated in such research. 


C. HeErscHEL Jones, professor of political 
science at Bucknell University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the State Civil Service Com- 
mission by Governor Scranton. 


Leo B. Lort, department of political science, 
Ohio State University, has assumed the editor- 
ship of the News and Notes Section of the 
Review, replacing Ralph A. Straetz, New York 
University, who resigned as editor in December, 


1963. A 

Epwin B. McPueron of the department’ of 
government at Indiana University has been 
named coordinator of the Indiana legislative 
assistantship program for 1963-64. 


Joun Martz, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of North Carolina, 
conducted research in Venezuela during January 
and February, 1964. 


Etwryn A. Mauck, professor of public admin- 
istration, University of Pittsburgh, will be on 
leave during 1963-64 to serve as head of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s program in public admin- 
istration in Taiwan. 


Maucotm Moos is a visiting professor of. gov- 
ernment in the department of public law and 
government at Columbia University fer the spring 
term. 


Rosert Mowrrz, department of political 
science at Wayne State University, spent the 
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summer months in the Pentagon in Washington 
acting as consultant to the economic ; adviser to 
whe Secretary of Defense. 


Harpina ©. Nosuirt, professor of political 
science at Concordia College, has been appointed 
by Governor Karl F. Rolvaag of Minnesota to the 
Governor’s Citizens Council on Aging. 


PAUL A. Prrerzscuner, of the department of 
law and government of Lafayette College, is a 
Fulbright fellow at Trinity College, University of 
Dublin, Dublin, Ireland. 


Epwarp Les PINNEY, associate professor of 
political science at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, was elected to the executive council of the 
Southern Political Science Association for a three- 
year term. 


: ROBERT J. PITCHELL, associate director of the 
institute of public administration at Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been appointed president of Roose- 
velt University. 


Jonn P. PLampnatz, Fellow of Nuffield College, 
Oxford, is a visiting professor at Indiana Uni- 
versity during the second semester, 1963-64, 


Joseru Pors, professor of public administra- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, is serving as a 
member of the State Department Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Organizations. 


ALLAN Ricuarps resigned his position at the 
University of New Mexico on February 1, 1963, 
to accept employment with the Agency for 
International Development in Latin America. 


A Epwarp B. Rrcuarps of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege was a visiting associate professor in govern- 
ment at the University of Arizona during the 1963 
summer session. 


Lronarp Rows has been appointed visiting 
associate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
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WENDELL G. SCHAEFFER, associate dean in the 
graduate school of public and international affairs, 
Pittsburgh University, has been appointed dean 
of the University of Pittsburgh faculties at the 
Central University in Quito, Ecuador. 


RICHARD C. Snyper, chairman of the political 
science department at Northwestern University 
and president’s fellow for 1963-64, is a visiting 
fellow‘ for the year at Western Behavioral Sci- 
ences institute, La Jolla, California. 


Ricuarp W. SraveLey has returned to San 
Jose State College after teaching for a year and a 
half at the University of Queensland in Australia. 


S. Larrp Swagenrt has resigned as professor of 
political science at San Jose State College to 
serve full time on the staff of the Stanford re- 
search institute at Palo Alto. 


PETER A. Toma, associate professor of govern- 
ment returned to the University of Arizona from 
research leave. 


Rogsert WARREN, on leave from the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Washington during the winter and spring quar- 
ters of 1964, is serving with Resources for the 
Future, Washington, D, ©. 


Maurice Warers has returned to Wayne 
State University’s department of political science 
after a research absence of three years. 


Norman Wencert, department of political 
science, Wayne State University, has been ap- 
pointed acting associate dean of the college of 
liberal arts. He is also currently serving as‘an 
advisor on natural resources to the governor of 
Georgia. 


Rozert G. Wesson, who has returned from a 
post-doctorate at Oxford, has been appointed 
visiting assistant professor of political science 
at Bates oleae: 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


DEAN ALFANGE,. JR., has joined the depart- 
ment of government and law, Lafayette College, 
as an instructor. 


Cuapwick F. ALGER was promoted to the rank 
of associate professor of political science at 
Northwestern University, effective September, 
1963. 


‘“Rosert Boynton has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor in the department of political 


acience at the University of North Carolina for 
the academic year 1963-64. 


Jacx D. Brooxs has accepted an assistant 
professorship in the department of political 
science and public administration, San Jose 
State College. 


J. Leo Crrstn has been appointed chairman of 
the department of history and political science 
at Colorado State University. 
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Eucene P. Cuassz, department of government 
and law, Lafayette College, became professor 
emeritus in June, 1963, 


Don Curare has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in political science at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 


Orvitie G. Core has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of political science 
at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


GEOFFREY Cornoa has accepted an assistant 
professorship in the department of political sci- 
ence and the institute of law and government at 
the University of Georgia. 


3 


Dean R. Cresar, professor of political science 
at San Jose State College, was elected mayor of 
Palo Alto in the 1963 spring election. ‘ 


JoseP Crorszy has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department of 
political science at the University of Chicago. 


Suen-Yu Dat, formerly of Northern Illinois 
University, has joined the staff of Colorado State 
University as an associate professor of political 
science. 


Ricuarp Dawson has joined the faculty of 
Washington University as an assistant professor 
of political science. 


Tuomas R. Days, formerly with the bureau of 
government at the University of Wisconsin, has 
joined the department of political science at the 
University of Georgia as an assistant professor. 


JoEL R. Dickinson has accepted an instruc- 
torship in political science at Tarkio College, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 


Ricuarp R. Domm has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Northern Michi- 
gan University. 


Lewis Epincer, formerly of Michigan State 
University, has joined the faculty of Washington 
University as professor of political science. 


Henry W. EHRMANN has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of government at Dart- 
mouth College for the period 1963-65. 


Joun W. Evitsworts has joined the staff of 
Colorado State University as an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science. 


James C. Fruuay, S. J., has become chairman 
of the department of political philosophy at 
Fordham University, replacing Joseph C. Me- 
Kenna, S. J., who is presently serving as educa- 
tional consultant in Lagos, Nigeria. 
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Mioprac Gxrorcevicu has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor and named head of 
the political science department at Northerw 
Michigan University. ‘ 


Joun GitBert, was promoted to the rank of 
professor of political science at San Jose State 
College. 


Resecca GrasjOwER has joined the staff of 
Harpur College, State University of New York, 
as an instructor in political science. Í 


MıcmarL Haas has been appointed lecturer in 
the department of political science and public 
administration, San Jose State College. 


Roger W. Haren has been appointed an in- 
structor in the department of political philosophy 
at Fordham University for the academic year 
1963-64. Ye 


Wititram A. HAMBLEY, JR. was appointed 
assistant professor of political science at North- 
ern Michigan University for the 1963 fall semes- 
ter. 


Wourram F. Hanrreper has been appointed 
research associate of the center of international 
studies at Princeton University for the academic 
year 1963-64. 


Joun H. Heper has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
Tulsa. 


FRANKLIN C. Houn has resigned his position at 
the University of Nebraska to become associate 
professor in the department of government at the 
University of Massachusetts, 3, 


Crartzes G. Jackson has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor at Bloomsburg 
State College. 


Dean Jaros has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in political science at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. - 


Joun J. Kennepy has been appointed chairman 
of the department of government and inter- 
national studies at the University of Notre Dame, 
effective July, 1964. Professor Kennedy has been 
a member of the Woodrow Wilson department of 
foreign affairs at the University of Virginia. 


Teruo Kosayasuı was appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Elmira College, 
effective September, 1963. e 


Brune Cuun Kou has joined the faculty of 
Louisiana State University as an assistant pro- 
fessor of government. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


Jerry LaNspowNneE of the department of 
“government, University of Arizona, has accepted 
a teaching appointment at California Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo. 


GEORGE A. Lipsxy, formerly of the National 
Academy of Sciences, is now professor of political 
science at Wabash College. 


Currorp Lyru has accepted an appointment 
as. assistant professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


Bensamin M. May, JR., has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of government and law at Lafayette College 
after being associated during the last academic 
year with the Russian Research Center at Har- 
vard. 


œ< Davin Mayuew has been appointed an in- 
structor at the University of Massachusetts. 


Doveras H. MENDEL, JR., has been appointed 
an associate professor in the department of 
political science at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 


M. A. K. Menon has been appointed an assist- 
ant professor in the Asian studies program at 
Skidmore College. 


Lester W. MILBRATH was promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at Northwestern University, effective September, 
1963. 


Davin W. Minar was promoted to the rank of 
uote professor of political science at North- 
estern University, effective September, 1963. 


Tuomas Mongar has accepted an instructor- 
ship in political science at the University of 
Washington. 


Henry J. Morcanrsat has been appointed to 
the Albert A. Michelson Distinguished Service 
Professorship at the University of Chicago. 


Bauprev Ras Nayar has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at California 
State College at Hayward. 


Harotp L. Nresure has accepted an associate 
professorship in the department of political sci- 
ence at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


Joseru L. Nyromarsxy of the University of 
California has been appointed to the rank of 
assistant professor of political science, effective 
February, 1963. 


A Nancy W. Percy has been appointed lecturer 
in the department of political science and public 
administration, San Jose State College. 
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Streven Perov has been appointed instructor 
in the department of political science, Temple 
University. 


KENNETH PREWITT, formerly of Stanford Uni- 
versity, has joined the faculty of Washington 
University as assistant professor of political sci- 
ence, 


Maurice Ramsey has been appointed vice 
chairman of the department of political science 
at Wayne State University. He will act in the 
absence of ‘tHe chairman during the latter’s ap- 
pointment as acting associate dean of the college 
of liberal arts. 


JorGcen.RasmussEn has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of government, Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


Epwarp Renwick has accepted an appoint- 
ment as instructor at Southwestern Louisiana 
State College. 


James W. Roserts, formerly of the University 
of North Carolina, has been appointed instructor 
of political science at the University of Pittsburgh, 


` effective January 3, 1964. 


Vicror G. RosENBLUM was promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science and law at 
Northwestern University, effective September, 
1963. 


Conran P. Rurxowsx1 has been appointed an 
instructor in the department of political philos- 
ophy at Fordham University for the academic 
year 1963-64. 


Epwin H. Rurxowsx1 has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science 
at the University of Detroit. 


Lzsrer G. SELIGMAN of the University of Ore- 
gon has been promoted to professor of political 
science. He is a visiting professor at the Weizman 
institute of science at Rehovoth, Israel, for the 
academic year 1963-64. 


Wirt J. SELZER has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science at Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 


Winiram Wayne SHANNON has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Louisiana State University. 


Barpara J. L. SHocxiey has been promoted 
to the rank of associate professor at Bloomsburg 
State College. 


Raymonp S. Sort has resigned as chairman of 
the department of political science, Temple 
University. 
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Rosert W. Srern has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of government at Wells College, 
effective September, 1963. 


Harry P. Stumpr has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of political science at Colorado 
State University. 


ANWAR Syrep, formerly of Fels institute, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
assistant professor at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Morean Tuomas is serving as acting chairman 
of the department of government and law at 
Lafayette College during the academic year 
1963-64. 


Erraim Torcovnix has accepted a position in 
the bureau of government research, University 
of Rhode Island. 


Dare Vinyarp has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of political science 
at Wayne State University. 


ALDEN D. Vora, formerly of Upland College 
in Upland, California, has accepted a position as 
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assistant professor in the department of political 
science and public administration, San Jose State 
College. y 


ARPAD von Lazar has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor in the department of political 
science at the University of North Carolina for 
the academic year 1963-64. 


James E. Watson has been promoted to associ- 
ate professor of political science and education at 
San Jose State College. 


ELruror Warre has been appointed instructor in 
the department of political science at Temple 
University. 


JosepH Wi.Larp has resigned from the depart- 
ment of political science at Northern Michigan 
University. 


Tuomas Parure Wour was appointed assistant 
professor of government at the University of New 
Mexico, effective September, 1963. 


Byroneman Yoon has been appointed instruc- 
tor in political science at Middle Tennessee 
State College. 


IN MEMORIAM 


CULLEN BRYANT GOSNELL, for thirty-seven 
years a member of the political science depart- 
ment at Emory University, died at his home in 
LaGrange, Georgia, on August 16, 1963. 


V. O. Key, JR., Jonathan Trumball Professor 
of American History and Government, who died 
on October 4, 1968 at the age of fifty-five, was 
one of those rare spirits who combined total com- 
mitment to a life of scholarship and public serv- 
ice with an innate warmth and kindliness that 
won the affection of all who knew him. Although 
plagued by ill health, he worked, with his wife’s 
understanding support, without surcease or in- 
terruption, joyously and creatively, leaving be- 
hind him a record of professional achievement 
which commanded world-wide acclaim. An im- 
aginative innovator and impeccable craftsman, 
he belonged to that small company of scholars 
about whom it can truly be said that they move 
forward the frontiers of their disciplines. ` 

Born in Austin, Texas on March 13, 1908, his 
childhood was spent in the West Texas town of 
Lamesa, where his father practiced law and 
farmed. After two years at McMurray College in 
Abilene, Texas, V. O. transferred to the Univer- 
sity of Texas where he pocoweg hia; -B.A. in 1929 
end an MiAvin 1980.. ce o ozmi veh sT 





From Texas he moved to the University of 
Chicago to study for the doctorate. The Chicago 
school of political science under the imaginative 
leadership of Charles E. Merriam was then at the 
height of its influence. Experimental and innova- 
tive, it turned for its laboratory to the actualities;, 
of political and administrative behavior. Und 
Merriam’s direction Key completed a disserta~- 
tion on “The Techniques of Political Graft in the 
United States” and laid the basis for his life- 
long interest in the systematic study of political 
behavior and motivation. It was at the Univer- `’ 
sity of Chicago that he met Luella Gettys, her- 
self a political scientist; and they were married 
in 1934. 

After receiving his Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago in 1934, Key taught for a short period 
at the University of California in Los Angeles 
and then moved to Washington, where he served 
first as a staff member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council and later as a research technician with 
the National Resources Planning Board. In 1938 
he joined the faculty of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where, except for three years of war service 
with the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, he remained 
until 1949, rising through the ranks to becomg 
Professor and Chairman- ef the Department: of 
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Political Science. In 1949 he accepted an appoint- 
ment at Yale University as Alfred Cowles Pro- 

fessor of Government and Chairman of the De- 
partment. Two years later he became a member 
of the Harvard University Department of Gov- 
ernment, which held out the lure that he would 
be freed from administrative chores. Once on the 
scene, he assumed more than his fair share of the 
common burden, served as chairman in 1953-54 
and for many years as a Syndic of the Harvard 
University Press, 

His scholarly career was extraordinarily pro- 
ductive. In addition to a constant stream of first- 
rate journal articles, distinguished books fol- 
lowed one another with almost clock-like regu~ 
larity. The Administration of Federal Grants to 
States appeared in 1937. Two years later came 
The Initiative and Referendum in California, in 
collaboration with W. W. Crouch. Politics, Par- 

“ties, and Pressure Groups, which was published in 
1942, quickly established itself as the leading 
textbook in the field and retained its place 
through successive editions. His Southern Poli- 
tics, which appeared in 1949, was a major achieve- 
ment. Honored by 2 Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion Award, it remains to this day a model of 
systematic regional political analysis. In 1954 he 
published A Primer of Statistics for Political 
Scientists. Intended for student use, it was also 
persuasively designed to overcome the resistance 
of recalcitrant professional colleagues to the use 
of quantitative methods in studying political be- 
havior. Two years later his American State Politics 
marked a fresh demonstration of the power of 
rigorous quantitative analysis in the hands of a 
master political scientist. Public Opinion and 

merican Democracy, published in 1961, repre- 
sented the most searching study of the relations 
of public opinion to the American political process 
yet to appear. He worked full speed to the very 
end. In the months preceding his fatal illness, he 
finished the fifth edition of his text book on Polit- 
ical Parties and had almost completed a new 
manuscript on voting behavior. In 1958 Key 
was honored by his professional colleagues with 
the Presidency of the American Political Science 
Association. 

Key’s devotion to the scholarly enterprise did 
not exclude extensive outside service. He advised 
all three levels of government and also the 
scholarly foundations. At the national level he 
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served as a consultant to the Social Security 
Board, the Natural Resources Planning Board, 
and the Bureau of the Budget and, in his last act 
of public service, as a member of President Ken- 
nedy’s Commission on Campaign Costs. The 
Maryland State Planning Commission and the 
Baltimore Commission on Efficiency and Econ- 
omy benefited from his advice and research in the 
years when he taught at Johns Hopkins. He was a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Social 
Science Research Council and Chairman of its 


. Committee on Problems and Policy. 


V. O. Key demanded much of himself, and he 
gave endlessly to others—to colleagues all over 
the country, and to his students at Harvard, 
California, Hopkins and Yale. [And, it may be 
interpolated, to this Revinw, in promptly and 
painstakingly reading and criticizing manuscripts 
submitted in his field—Man. Ep.] He was a gen- 
uinely modest and self-effacing man. He deprecia- 
ted his own accomplishments and loved nothing 
more than to pay tribute to the good work of 
others. He was free with the encouraging word, 
but superlatives were not bestowed lightly. When 
he spoke them, they were meant full measure. 
His devotion to his subject was absolute, but he 
refused to take himself seriously. Whether in con- 
versation or on the printed page, there was al- 
ways the wry turn of phrase, amusement at the 
variety of man’s folly, and sympathy for the 
human comedy. At the same time he was deeply 
committed to democratic and humane values; 
his rare moments of anger were reserved for those 
who betrayed them. 

His simplicity, his unpretentiousness, and his 
easy natural courtesy made him friends in all 
circles. From his native West Texas he brought 
with him an openness to people, an involvement 
in their joys and tribulations, and a desire to be 
neighborly and helpful in every way. His great 
human qualities were never more radiantly dis- 
played than in the last months of his life in hos- 
pital where his thoughts were constantly with 
others and where staff and fellow patients alike 
spoke of him with love and even a touch of awe. 
Staunch and courageous to the end, he accom- 
plished much, but for V. O. Key the work that 
was important was the work still to be done— 
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and critiques devoted to advanced conceptualizations in model applications and 
to determine the limits and validity of these, (3) to consult on research projects of 
their own. 
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teachers of Political Science. 
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Soviet Foreign Propaganda 
By Frederick C. Barghoorn 


Using both Soviet and Western sources, Professor Barghoorn compares the Soviet and 
Western approaches to international political communication and traces the general strategy 
of Soviet propaganda. He concludes with suggestions for Western policy to deal with the 
problems posed by the Soviet drive to win the minds of men. 332 pages. $6.00 





Communism and Revolution 
The Sirategic Uses of Political Violence 
Edited by Cyril E. Black and Thomas P. Thornton 


In a period marked by growing fluidity between the West and the Communist nations, the 
role of revolution as an instrument of political and social change takes on an intense, possibly 
dangerous importance. In this book, thirteen specialists on Communist affairs consider how 
the Communists have used revolutions in the past, what they have deduced from their experi- 
ence, and what prospects they hold for revolution in the light of their ideological commitments. 
Published for the Center of International Studies. 480 pages. $10.00 
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The Greenback Era 
A Social and Political History of American Finance, 1865-1879 
By Irwin Unger 


“Mr. Unger offers a fresh and original account, free of the doctrinaire, abounding in new 
information, and unconfused by the dust and wind of the long controversy about the green- 
backs. He replaces fossilized notions with simple facts, lucidly presented, in a style that is 
cool and poised but lively and direct.”—Bray Hammond. 456 pages. $8.50 
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Statistics from the most recent censuses and surveys 


for EACH of the 435 DISTRICTS... | 
4; Vote cast in recent presidential and congressional élections 


POPULATION: residence, race and nativity, age and sex, marital status, 
households and families, migration, education, income, em- 
ployment, etc. 
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for EACH of 176 SELECTED DISTRICTS . . . Additional data on: 


Characteristics of nonwhite population and housing 
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A DYNAMIC APPROACH TO THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


ISSUE 3 


Introduction: HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Amherst College 

World Report: HERMAN FINER, University of Chicago 

Western World: HENRY A. KISSINGER, Harvard University 
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Society and the Arts: AUGUST HECKSCHER, Twentieth Century Fund 


Contemporary Civilization 3 is the third outstanding issue of an exceptionally effective 
textbook in the field of current events. As in previous issues, Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion 3 is a concise, comprehensive, provocative, yet well-balanced analysis of current 
affairs. It contains original material written by thirteen of America’s most respected 


authors and educators, each an expert in a particular phase of the contemporary scene. 


Contemporary Civilization 3 will aid students in analyzing the current world scene 
‘in terms of trends and movements. It will give them a clear understanding of the 
present state of international affairs, and it will provide them with insight into possible 


future developments. 


272 pages, softbound $2.95 list 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. ji 
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The Politics of the Budgetary Process 
By AARON WILDAVSKY-—University of California, Berkeley 


For the first time, a clear presentation of the relationship 
between politics and the federal budgetary process. 


Here is a straightforward description and analysis of the behavior of those who 
actually make up the federal budget—how they decide what to ask for, how they go 
about getting it, strategies of consultation, and patterns of discussion, The author 
challenges many traditional reform proposals and appraises the existing budgetary 
process. ; 
paperbound $2.50 hardbound $4.00 5” x 8” 224 pages 


International Military Forces 
The Question of Peacekeeping 
in an Armed and Disarming World 


By LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD—Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with essays by Edward H. Bowman and James E. Fanning (MIT), Henry V. Dicks 
(Tavistock Clinic, London), Hans J. Morgenthau (University of Chicago), Herbert 
Nicholas (New College, Oxford), Thomas C. Schelling (Harvard), Brian E. Urquhart 
(United Nations), Stanley Hoffmann (Harvard). 

This book concerns two major aspects 

of the issue of international military forces. 


One aspect has grown out of United Nations experience since World War II in send- 
ing uniformed, multi-national forces to trouble spots such as Korea, Palestine, Kash- 
mir, the Congo, etc. The other involves the question of replacing reduced national 
forces with peacekeeping forces at the disposal of a world organization. Dr. Bloom- 
field and the contributors, drawing on first-hand experience and a variety of schol- 
arly interests, explore the subject in the light of political, strategic, and psychologi- 
cal theories and realities. Professor Bloomfield presents a detailed proposal for a 
modest U.N. stand-by force to perform the observation, patrol, and pacifying func- 
tions necessary to keeping the peace during an era of great power nuclear stand-off. 
paperbound $2.50 hardbound $5.00 514" x 83%” 296 pages 


Action and Reaction in World Politics 
International Systems in Perspective 


By RICHARD N. ROSECRANCE— University of California, Los Angeles 
An interpretation of international relations 
through the perspective of the past. 


Professor Roseerance focuses on nine different international systems which have 
functioned in the past (from 1740 to the present). He examines their historical 
course and discusses their interrelations. This book offers the student a synthesis 
of empirical and theoretical strands in a new “middle range” theory of interna- 
tional politics. 

hardbound $6.00 54” x 834” 314 pages 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


a new series 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


Gabriel A. Almond James S. Coleman 
Lucian W. Pye 


Coni in scope, truly comparative in approach, and genuinely introduc- >< 
tory, this series is intended to broaden and deepen the student’s understand- 
ing of the nature and variety of political systems all over the world. 


THE COUNTRY THE ANALYTIC 
STUDIES STUDIES 

Each of these books will describe Books in this series will offer basic 
and analyze the process of govern- discussions of important analytical 
ment in a particular country. Each topics, such as political change, po- 
author deals with a set of problems litical communication, political cul- 
and processes deriving from a func- ture, political socialization. These 
tional as against a purely structural will be stimulating supplements to 
approach, the Country Studies as well as points 2 

All titles in paper of departure for more advanced 

5” x 8” © $1.95 courses. ` 





Participants: Frederick C. Barghoorn (Yale University), Carl Beck (University 
of Pittsburgh), Frank Bonilla (MIT), James S. Coleman (UCLA), Lewis J. Edinger 
(Washington University), Henry W. Ehrmann (Dartmouth College), Richard Fagen 
(Stanford University), Leonard J. Fein (MIT), Thelma J: Grossholtz (Mount Hol- 
yoke), Frank C. Langdon (University of British Columbia), Joseph LaPalombara 
(Michigan State), John Lindbeck (Harvard University), Juan Linz (Columbia: Uni- 
versity), Clement H. Moore (University of California, Berkeley), Guy J. Pauker 
(Rand Corporation), Peter Regenstreif (University of Rochester), Stein Rokkan 
(Chr. Michelsens Institutt), Richard Rose (University of Manchester), Robert E. Scott 
(University of Ilinois), Leonard Thompson (UCLA). 






pomme om ams am m oome eae ee wn ee 


Politics in England by Richard Rose is now available for your consideration. Addi. 
tional books and participants will be announced, 
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roudly announces: 
proudly 


BASIC STUDIES IN 
POLITICS 


a new series 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


Sheldon S. Wolin 


~ This series of brief paperbound volumes is designed to provide something 
more than textbook digests of relevant facts. Our aim is to offer reflections 
and systematic analyses of the more significant and interesting areas of 
political science. Through these books we hope to serve the increasing number 
of teachers who would like their students exposed in their regular course work 
to materials which are thoroughly responsible, but which are fresh, interpre- 
tive, and exploratory as well. Those are high aims for a series but under 
Professor Wolin’s creative and exacting leadership we are confident they will 
be achieved. f 


Like so many areas of human 
knowledge today, the study of 
politics is undergoing significant 
changes. ... A revolution of uncer- 
A tain proportions has occurred, one 


demic disciplines such as sociology, 
psychology and economics. . . .” 

**In the light of these changes and 
uncertainties there is good reason 
for political scientists and political 


which has been variously described 
as the ‘behavioral movement’ or ‘so- 
cial science.’ It has visibly altered 
the climate of political science and 
it has deeply affected the outlook 
of the political scientist. No longer 
does he believe that political science 
is a self contained field. It has be- 
come second nature for him to util- 
ize methods, concepts, and data 
drawn from a wide range of aca- 


theorists to reflect on the changing 
nature of their field of study and to 
report to a less specialized, but no 
less interested, audience how politi- 
cal events, practices, and behavior 
appear to the contemporary political 
scientist; what way or ways of look- 
ing at these matters he has found 
most useful and fruitful; and what 
problems he considers to be genu- 
ine and important.”—(from the 
Preface) 


This spring we will publish the first three of these books, Frank Sorauf’s Political 
Parties in the American System will be available this month, followed shortly by 
| William Riker’s Federalism and Sheldon Wolin’s Introduction to Political Theory. 
in paper © 536” x 814” - approximately $1.95 each 
or 
Little, Brown and Company : 34 Beacon Street : Boston, Mass. 02106 
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McGraw-Hill Publications in Political Science 


MAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
An Empirical Theory of Politics 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH, Harvard University. 737 
pages, $13.50 (Text Edition also available). 


A major treatise in which the author, recognizing 
that political experience cannot be separated from 
the totality of human experience, provides new in- 
sights into the central problems of contemporary 
political theory. Close attention is given to factors 
which form and factors which tend to block, the 


universal goal of political order. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: from Plato to the Present 


By M. JUDD HARMON, Utah State University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Political Science. 469 pages, 
$7.95. 


A stimulating, clearly written introduction to the 
history of Western political thought—from ancient 
Greece to the 20th century totalitarian regimes of 
Italy, Germany, and the Soviet Union. Employing the 
historical approach, the author discusses the funda- 
mental philosophies of major European political 


theorists from Socrates to the Fascist philosophers. 


SOCIALISM AND WAR: A Survey of the Chinese 


Criticism of the Policy of Coexistence 


By EDVARD KARDELJ, Senior Vice President, Federal 
Executive Council of the Republic of Yugoslavia. 240 


poges, $4.50. 


A forceful reply to China's criticisms of Marshal 
Tito's policy of peaceful coexistence with other coun- 
tries. The author, Tito's second in command, makes 
so open and well documented an attack on the 
Chinese theoreticians that its publication was the 
signal for a violent outburst in China and consterna- 


tion and argument throughout the Communist world. 


THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


By CHARLES N. R. McCOY, The Catholic University 
of America. 328 pages, $7.95 (Text Edition also 


available). 


Shows the meaning of political ideas when meas- 
ured by the principles and concepts of classical- 
mediaeval political philosophy. These concepts are 
used as hypotheses to explain the major features of 


modern political thought. 


MODERN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, New York University; PAUL A. 
SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and EUGENE J. MEEHAN, Rutgers, The State Uni- 
versity. Available in May. 


Intended for the introductory survey course, this text 
covers the three main disciplines in the social 
sciences—sociology, economics, and political science 
-——in three major sections. The fourth section dis- 
cusses in depth some major problems of current sig- 
nificance: civil rights, socialization, and underdevel- 


oped areas, 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Sixth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State 
University; and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of 


California, Santa Cruz. Available in Spring. 


Fully updated, the new edition includes a completely 
rewritten chapter on civil rights which gives com- 
prehensive coverage on recent developments in this 
area. New material has also been added on state 
legislative apportionment, atomic testing, immigra- 
tion proposals, metropolitan areas, disarmament pro- 
posals, proposals fo restrict the Supreme Court, and 


many other topics. 


Reserve your examination copies 


i 


McGraw-Hili Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street / New York, N. Y. 10036 
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-books on the ’ 


‘Orient from oe 


COLUMBIA 


Translated by Burton Watson 





Combining and summarizing the most important ideas of Legalism, Han Fei Tzu, a prince 

of the state of Han, wrote a handbook for princes which would guide them in the work 

< of strengthening and preserving the state. Here is a translation of this handbook written 
by the major expositor of the Legalist of Realist School of Chinese philosophy. 

paper $1.65 


MUSLIM CIVILIZATION IN INDIA 
By S. M. Ikram. Edited by Ainslie T. Embree 


This book is a vivid account of the pageantry of India’s history during the centuries of 
Muslim supremacy. It covers the colorful era from the advent of Islam, in 712, to 1858, 
when the management of Indian affairs passed from the East India Company to the direct 
control of the British government. $6.00 


+A GUIDE TO ORIENTAL CLASSICS 
Edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary and Ainslie T, Embree 


This book is an invaluable guide to the Islamic, Indian, Chinese, and Japanese classics. 

In four sections it lists major works; background readings; available translations of the 

individual selections; suggested secondary readings; and a list of topics for discussion. 
paper $2.00; cloth $6.00 


APPROACHES TO ASIAN CIVILIZATIONS 
Edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary and Ainslie T. Embree 


Expert teachers demonstrate the most challenging methods of presenting materials in their 
chosen fields. This book was compiled from papers presented at Columbia University’s 
conference on Oriental Civilizations and General Education held in 1961. $6.00 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS © 2960 Broadway, New York, New York 10027 
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Mao Against Khrushchev 


A Short History 
of the Sino-Soviet Conflict 


By DAVID FLOYD. “Anyone who wishes 
to understand what it is all about cannot 
do better than to read his narrative.”— 
G. F. Hupson, Sunday Telegraph. $2.95 


The Rise and Fall of 
Western Colonialism 


A Historical Survey from the Early 
Nineteenth Century to the Present 


By STEWART C. EASTON. The first full- 
scale survey of all 19th- and 20th-century 
colonial systems. $2.95 


Africa: A Foreign Affairs Reader 


Edited by PHILIP W. QUIGG. Foreword 
by HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG. A 
distinguished selection of articles on Africa 
written for Foreign Affairs over a period of 
forty years. $2.50 


An Atlas of World Affairs 
Fifth Revised Edition 


By ANDREW BOYD. “An admirably clear 
statement of the problems of balance and 
arrangement which underlie international 
policy and whose understanding is essential 
to any judgment of world affairs.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. April. $1.75 


British Political Parties 

By R. T. McKENZIE. “The classical refer- 
ence for the study of the British political 
system.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
$3.95 


On African Socialism 

By LEOPOLD SEDAR SENGHOR. Trans- 
lated and with an Introduction by Mercer 
Cook. A major statement by one of Africa’s 
most influential Jeaders, the President of 
Senegal. $1.95 


The Politics of 
the Atlantic Alliance 


By ALVIN J. COTTRELL and JAMES E. 
DOUGHERTY. A thoughtful analysis by 
two American authorities of the Atlantic 
Alliance’s weaknesses and strengths. April. 
$1.95 


An introduction to 
the Social Sciences 


With Special Reference 

to Their Methods 

By MAURICE DUVERGER. Translated 
by Malcom Anderson. An indispensable in- 
troduction to the methodology of all the 
social sciences by the eminent French poli- 
tical theorist and Professor of Law and 
Political Sociology at the University of 
Paris. June. $2.95 


Books That Matter / FREDERICK A. PRAEGER ‘° 


64 University Place, New York 10003 
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STUDIES IN PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


(Published by the Indian Institute of Public Administration) 


Rs.nP. 
. The Industrial Management Pool: An Administrative Experiment by 


H. K. Paranjape ` ` 4.00 


. The Flight of Technical Personnel in Public Undertakings: A Study 
Report by H. K. Paranjape 10.00 


. The Establishment of the Heavy Electrical Plant at Bhopal by S. S. 


Khera 5.00 
4. The Damodar Valley Corporation: A Brief Study 2.00 
. A Bibliography on Public Enterprises in India 1,50 


For detailed information, please write to: 


The Administrative Officer, 
The Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
Indraprastha Estate, Ring Road East, NEW DELHI-L. 





ALLYN AND BACON 


Since 1868 . . . Leading Publishers of Textbooks 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA 


by Daniel R. Grant and H. C. Nixon 
both of Vanderbilt University 


This penetrating new study maintains an effective balance between the 
new and the traditional approaches to the study of state and local govern- 
ment. The authors present the latest research findings in state legislative 
behavior, urban and metropolitan politics and power structure, and inter- 
governmental relations. The text investigates such topical subjects as 
metropolitics and civil rights, the Baker v. Carr reapportionment decision, 
and the impact of the 1960 census reports. 439 pp. 


For your examination copy write to: Arthur B. Conant 


‘ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
150 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 
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REC Outstanding New Texts for Spring Adoption 


FREEDOM AND EMERGENCY POWERS IN THE COLD WAR 


Robert S. Rankin, Duke University; and Winfried R. Dallmayr, Purdue University. 


“How can a democracy face the challenge of the Cold War and still remain a de- 
mocracy? . . . How can constitutional liberties be preserved in an age in which strong 
governmental powers seem required to guarantee their very existence?’ The present 
study examines these conflicting objectives from the standpoint of executive emer- 
gency powers exercised by the President and by the state governors in the postwar 
period. 


The text focuses on executive authority in three major areas: nonmilitary defense, 
labor disputes, and race relations. Examining some of the most famous postwar 
domestic crises in these areas, the authors consider the problem of reconciling emer- 
gency powers with individual liberties. Also under scrutiny are gubernatorial limita- 
tions resulting from changes in federal-state relations, the derivation of executive 
powers from legislative enactment or federal and state constitutions, and the question 
of review of such powers by the courts. : 


A well-documented and scholarly treatment of timely problems, the book is es- 
pecially suitable for supplementary reading in courses on the United States govern- 
ment, civil liberties, and the Chief Executive or Presidency. 

A-C-C CURRENT POLITICAL PROBLEMS SERIES. 


Just published. 277 pp., paper, $2.75 


9th Edition... 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Edited by William H. Young, University of Wisconsin. 


Now available in a new paperbound ninth edition, this basic text has been thoroughly 
revised to incorporate the latest information in the fields of national, state, and local 
government, including the ratification of the 24th amendment. As in earlier editions, 
Essentials remains a compact version of Ogg and Rays Introduction to American 
Government, designed for introductory courses that do not have sufficient time to 
devote to the more comprehensive text. 


Changes in this edition include the substantially rewritten section on public opinion, 
which takes into account the extensive modern behavioral research on public atti- 
tudes. The discussion of the Cold War now emphasizes the difference in problems 
posed by Red China and the Soviet Union, and greater attention is focused on the 
developing nations of Africa and Asia. The test ban treaty is included in the con- 
sideration of the atomic bomb, and references to Cuba take more careful account of 
events leading to and procedures used to handle the Cuban threat of Jate 1962. 
THE CENTURY POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


Just publishel. 718 pp., illus., paper, $4.95 


+ 


A p p le ton- Cen tury- Cro f ts Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


440 Park Ave. S., N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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Recent Noteworthy Publications Kx 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
12th Ed. é 


Edited by WILLIAM H. YOUNG, University of Wisconsin. Now in its twelfth edition, 
this leading introductory text has been completely modernized while the original 
standards of exactitude and comprehensiveness have been retained. A new chapter 
on government in metropolitan areas has been added, the sections on state and local 
government have been entirely rewritten, and the chapters on civil rights, elections, 
foreign affairs, and national defense expanded. The Century Political Science Series. 

957 pp., illus., $8.00 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
The National Government, 12th Ed. 


Edited by WILLIAM H. YOUNG. Intended for courses which are limited to a study of 
the national government, this text offers in full the first two parts of Ogg and Ray’s 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT—I. The Foundations of 
Government in the United States, and II. The National Government. The Century 
Political Science Series. 748 pp., illus., $7.50 


THE REVIVAL OF DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


By NEAL RIEMER, The Pennsylvania State University. In this original work of schol- 
atship, the author analyzes the decline of democratic theory and presents a strong 
case for its revival. After showing the reasons for the decline, he outlines a scheme 
for American democracy and provides the framework within which it may operate. 
Throughout, the underlying definition of political theory is that of the critical study 
concerned with harmoniously relating the normative, empirical, and prudential com- 
ponents of political science. Using familiar concepts and language, the book provides 
a restatement of theory, making it comprehensible to students of all levels. A-C-C 
Current Political Problems Series. 190 pp., paper, $1.95 


FRENCH POLITICS. AND ALGERIA 


By WILLIAM G. ANDREWS, Tufts University. A wealth of documentary material and 
political data forms the background of this lucid account of policy in the making. 
The study demonstrates how the political and governmental institutions of the Fourth 
and Fifth French republics have functioned in dealing with the nationalist rebellion 
in Algeria from November 1954 to May 1962. The striking differences in approach 
to the same problem by two successive regimes provides an unusual opportunity for 
comparison for both teachers and students. A-C-C Current Political Problems Series. 

217 pp., paper, $2.35 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company Appleton-Century-Crofts 


440 Park Ave. S. N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


W. W. Kulski, Syracuse University 


Based on the assumption that ours is a truly revolutionary age and that its political 
phenomena cannot be encompassed within the limits of any known theory of inter» 
national behavior, the author examines the conflict of ideologies, the clash of na- 
tional interests, and the social and economic factors that move men and events on 
the current international scene. Maps, bibliographies. 

672 pages $6.95 


momma JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 


Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University 


Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured 
against the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly 
on the civil rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts. 

205 pages Paperbound $1.45 


mma A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 


Barbara Jelavich, Indiana University zi 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity 
of the Russian course is traced with care and precision. Maps, bibliographies. 
320 pages Paperbound $1.85 


IN PREPARATION .. . 


ammm THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


Karl W. Deutsch, Yale University; Philip E. Jacob, Henry Teune, James y. 
Toscano, William L. C. Wheaton, University of Pennsylvania 


The assessment of integrated political behavior at different levels was the objective 
of an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Pennsylvania in 1961-62 
under the auspices of the Ford Foundation. This book details its findings, based 
upon empirical studies in a wide range of fields, including communications, inter- 
national relations, planning and regional science, local government, social structure : 
social psychology, and cultural anthropology. Paperbound 


THE COMMON MARKET: Economic Integration in Europe 


Finn B. Jensen, Lehigh University; Ingo Walter, New York University 


European economic integration is covered historically and analytically, with empha- 
sis on its current functioning and plans for the future. Particular attention is given 
to tariff and trade policies, coordination of monetary and fiscal policies, regional 
planning, social policies and the effect of the EEC on the United States. All technical 
terms are defined in context and in a special glossary. Paperbound 
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+ APSA CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO EUROPE 


‘Summer - 1964 


2 


Especially attractive arrangements have been completed for the Association’s ' 


two summer flights to Europe in 1964: 


Flight A is scheduled to leave June 11 and return September 7 
Flight B is scheduled to leave July 31 and return September 3 


The round-trip price will be $213.62 for Flight A, and $234.07 for Flight B. 
Both flights will originate at New York’s Kennedy Airport, and will arrive in 
London. The return flight will be from London to New York. 


A deposit of $100.00 per seat is required. While the deadline for deposits 

` for Charter Flights A and B were to be March 1, and April 1 respectively, the 
Association will accept applications after these dates for members desiring to 
be put on the waiting list. In past years, most of those on the waiting list have 


secured space on the flights because of cancellations. 


In addition to the two summer charter flights, the Association is exploring 
the possibility of organizing a special group. flight for. the World Congress 
of the International Political Science Association, to be held in Geneva from! 
September 21:26, 1964. A minimum of 25 participants is required to take ad- 
vantage of reduced round-trip ticket prices available under international group’ 


travel regulations. 


For further information write to: 
Charter Flight Program 
American Political Science Association 
. 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





š 7 
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SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


The Problems and Progress of International Organization 
Third Edition, Revised 


by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR., The University of Michigan 







This established classic, now available in a thoroughly revised third edition, examines 
the problems, possibilities, and limitations of international organization. 


May 1964; about 480 pages; $6.95 text 








STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Revised Edition 
by ROBERT S. BABCOCK, University of Vermont 


This is the revised edition of a well-organized and highy informatiye text that is in- 
fused with the sense of excitement and the sharp practical wisdom that come from the 
author’s years of experience, both as a politica] scientist and a politician. 

448 pages; 36 tables; $5.50 text 









... Awarded the 1963 BANCROFT PRIZE in International Relations . . . 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS 
World Politics in Our Time 
by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 
Foreword by Arthur N. Holcombe 
468 pages; $6.25 text 











EXPECTANT PEOPLES 


Nationalism and Development 


by The American Universities Field Staff 
under the editorship of K. H. SILVERT 


A first-rate piece of work. Needed and useful ... $ 
—Victor C. Ferkiss, Georgetown University 


1963; 528 pages; $6.95 text 
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PATTERNS OF GOVERNMENT 


The Major Political Systems of Europe 
Revised Edition 


by SAMUEL BEER, ADAM B. ULAM, Harvard University 
NICHOLAS WAHL, HARRY ECKSTEIN, Princeton University 
and HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 


This is an excellent revision of what is probably the best text in the field of political 
science. 
—Thomas Thorson, University of Wisconsin 


832 pages; 18 tables and figures; $7.95 text 





Forthcoming... 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Introduction to Political Science 
Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Buffalo 
ak, ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


and BERNARD E. BROWN, University of Buffalo 
WILDER CRANE, JR., University of Wisconsin 





JOHN T. DORSEY, JR., BERNARD K. GORDON 
DANIEL GRANT, AVERY LEISERSON 
all of Vanderbilt University 


A collaborative effort by nine specialists, this new text combines description of political 
systems with analysis of the nature of political science itself. The resulting perspective 
affords a broad, systematic, and unified introduction to the whole field of political science. 


Winter 1964 


R RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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——— VINTAGE B@OKS 
CARAVELLE RDITIONS 


Paperbound editions of exceptional books. 
An essential core list in the social sciences. 
(Catalogue available upon request.) 


THE UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 
by ADAM B. ULAM, Harvard University 


A brilliantly written analysis of Marxism as an historical phenomenon from its in- 
ception, against the background of England’s nascent industrialism, to its effect on 
the course of underdeveloped societies today. 


V516; $2.45 


CONGRESS MAKES A LAW 
by STEPHEN KEMP BAILEY, Syracuse University 


A prototype study of the realities of the legislative process, examining the social 
forces and individual contributions that went into the formulation, introduction, 
amendment, and passage of a single bill, the Employment Act of ia The appendix 
includes the text of the act as it was originally introduced. 


d MOUSE 


V511: $2.45 





Random Mouse 
STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A complete list of Random House Studies, a series of original works attrac- 
tively bound in paper covers, is available ‘upon request. 


CONGRESS LATEIN AMERICA 


Politics and Practice Political Institutions and Processes 

by NORMAN C. THOMAS ; by JAMES L. BUSEY 
The University of Michigan i University of Colorada ; 
and KARL A, LAMB PS44; $1.95 text 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


PS45; $1.95 text 


Forthcoming .. . 
A SUPREME COURT JUSTICE IS APPOINTED 


by DAVID J. DANELSKI, University of Washington 
Summer 1964; about $1.75 text 


POWER, FREEDOM, THE REVOLUTION IN 
AND DIPLOMACY AMERICAN FOREIGN 
niga yee POLICY 1 cist so 
ty PAUL SEABURY ? èy WILLIAM G. CARLTON 

University of California, Berkeley 
1963; 440 pages; $6,25 text ` - 1963; 360 pages; -$3.45 text 





* 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
GOVERNMENT 


Third Edition, Revised 
by ROBERT RIENOW, State University of New York at Albany 


This well-known text, now available in a revised edition, relates political theory to practice in a 
clear and straightforward manner. Although the emphasis is on American government, there is some 
comparison with Great Britain, France, and the U.S.S.R. The approach is an introduction to govern- 
ment which stresses principles, practice, and comparison. 


1964; 666 pages; $7.95 text 


POLITICS AMONG 
NATIONS | 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 
Third Edition, Revised 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 
660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


by the late V. O. KEY 
599 pages; graphs and charts; $7.50 text 


‘ALFRED A. KNOPF, rutiner 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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WRITE FOR YOUR REVIEW 
COPIES OF THESE 
IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


a 
wos 
* . 


POLITICS 1964 


by Francis M. Carney and H. Frank Way, Jr. POLITICS 1964 combines accurate background 
information with current readings, giving the student important insights into the workings of 
our political system and the major campaign issues of the 1964 presidential election. It has 
the same fresh and thought-provoking approach as its predecessor, POLITICS 1960, a best-seller 
during the past presidential campaign. Like POLITICS 1960, it is particularly adaptable to courses 
which emphasize discussion. 288 pp. Paperbound. Discussion leader's guide. Published January, 
1964, 


TENSION AREAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


by Leonard Freedman and Arthur C. Turner. Along with a scholarly analysis of the conditions 
that foster tension oreas throughout the world, the editors present a variety of expert opinion 
on such issues as: United States military aid and intervention; Communism in the Western 
Hemisphere; leadership in the Middle East; control of nuclear weapons; and others. Paperbound. 
To be published Summer, 1964. Discussion leader's guide. 


INTER-STATE AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
A COMPARATIVE APPROACH 


by Joel Larus. This comparative approach to the study of international relations combines read- 
ings of the Western nation-state system with material taken from the political experiences of 
the Chinese, Hindus, and Muslims. Through the description of these leading Asian and Middle 
Eastern political communities before they came into contact with the Western states, and 
through the comparison of political systems, this book vividly identifies areas of political 
continuity between the East and West, as well as areas unique to each. 400 pp. Paperbound. 
To be published Summer, 1964. 


CONTEMPORARY COMMUNISM: THEORY & PRACTICE . 


by Howard R. Swearer and Richard P. Longaker. This text presents a comprehensive picture of 
the forces that are shaping the communist world of today. It combines up-to-date factual 
information with a variety of important interpretations by Western experts and includes numer- 
ous selections from communist literature. A particularly important feature of CONTEMPORARY 
COMMUNISM is its excellent analysis of international communism. 384 pp. Paperbound. Dis- 
cussion leader's guide. Published July, 1963. 


ISSUES OF THE SIXTIES 


by Leonard Freedman and Cornelius P. Cotter. The major political, social and economic issues 
that confront the American public are set in a context of rapid change. Two or more view- 
points of recognized authorities are given for each issue to provide a base for discussion. The 
issues include automation, civil rights, space exploration, communism and coexistence, emergent 
nations and nationalism, plus many others. 426 pp. Paperbound. Discussion leader's guide. 
Published 1961. 
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Just Published . . . 


Elements of Democratic Government 

Fourth Edition 

By J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, and Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

A brief sketch of the basic political ideals underlying liberal democracies and modern dic- 
tatorships provides the necessary framework for an elementary description and comparison 
of the structure and operation of government in the United States and Great Britain. Rele- 
vant comparisons are made with the governments of France and the Soviet Union. The 


constitutions of the United States, France, and the Soviet Union are appended. 
1964 848 pp. 13 illus. $7.75 


Men at the Top 

A Study in Community Power 

By ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 

An analysis of power in two small (6000 and 8500) communities in New York State, this 
study tests democratic values of pluralism against the realities of decision-making in 
today’s highly organized society. The data yield striking conclusions about the structure of 
influence in the community, the political process whereby major decisions are made, and 


the values of individuals at various social levels with respect to power and politics. 
1964 496 pp. paperbound $2.95 clothbound $8.50 


A Biography of the Constitution of the United States 

Its Origin, Formation, Adoption, Interpretation 

By Broapus MITCHELL, Hofstra University, and LOUISE PEARSON MITCHELL, Mills 
College of Education 

This new history tells the story of the United States Constitution from its beginnings to the 
present day. It discusses the contributions of many of the leading figures of the period, the 
nature of their debates, the process of amendment, and the major Supreme Court deci- 
sions that have influenced constitutional interpretation. The full text of the Constitution is 


appended. 1964 400 pp. paperbound $2.50 clothbound $6.75 _ 


Equality in America 

Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 

By ALAN P. GRIMES, Michigan State University 

The subject of racial equality is considered in relation to the struggle for religious equality, 
as evidenced in the recent decision on school prayer, and the new conflict in the political 


arena, between a growing urban majority and a now outnumbered rural population. 
1964 144 pp. paperbound $1.50 clothbound $4.00 


Coming in August ... 


The Democratic Civilization 

By LESLIE Lreson, University of California, Berkeley 

The author looks at the democratic form of government historically and analytically. From 
a history of democracy from Athens to the present day, the book moves to an analysis of 
democratic society and its problems. A third section, “Democratic Politics,” deals with 
voters, parties, and leadership; the fourth part outlines underlying ideals, and a final sec- 


tion shows how society, politics, and ideals interact. ° 
August 1964 650 pp. approx. $7.50 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Strategy and Tactics of Soviet Foreign Policy 
By J. M. MACKINTOSH 1963 356 pp. text ed. $5.50 


The Origin of the West German Republic 


By PETER H. MEREL, University of California, Santa Barbara, with a preface by CARL 
J. Frrepricu, Harvard University 
1963 288 pp. paperbound $2.75 clothbound $5.50 


The Supreme Court on Racial Discrimination 


Edited by Josera TUSSMAN, University of California, Berkeley 
1963 416 pp. paperbound $1.95 


The Supreme Court on Church and State 
Edited by JosernH TUSSMAN 1962 329 pp. paperbound $1.95 


Materials on American National Government 


Second Edition 


Edited by Jonn M. SWARTHOUT, Portland State College, and ERNEST R. BARTLEY, 
University of Florida 1962 608 pp. paperbound $4.50 


The Judicial Process 


An Introductory Analysis of the Courts of the 
United States, England, and France 


By Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania 
1962 384 pp. paperbound $2.25 


The Law of Nations 


An Intreduction to the International Law ef Peace 
Sixth Edition 


By J. L. BRIERLY, revised by Sim HUMPHREY WALDOCK, Oxford University 
1963 464 pp. $4.25 


The Concept of Law 
By H, L. A. HART, Oxford University 1961 274 pp. $4.25 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Managed Economy 


By MICHAEL D. REAGAN. This realistic examination of the activities and responsibilities 
of large American corporations explodes many myths about competitive private enterprise 
and makes provocative, concrete proposals for both corporate and government reform. “One 
of the most stimulating—and controversial—studies of our economic life to appear in 


years.”——N.Y. Times. $6.00 


One Nation Indivisible 
The Union in American Thought, 1776-1861 


By Pauw C. NAGEL. From the Revolution to the Civil War “the Union” was, in the words 
of Daniel Webster, “the all-absorbing topic of the day; on it all men write, speak, 
think, and dilate. . . .” Today’s differences over national power and states’ rights show the 
protean vitality of the concept by which Americans have tried to define themselves and 
their destiny. Professor Nagel’s study—a permanent contribution to our intellectual history 
—follows its development during the nation’s crucial formative period. $7.00 


Power, Politics, and People 
The Collected Essays of C. Wright Mills 


Edited, and with an introduction by Invinc Louis Horowrrz, Forty-one of Mills’s 
trenchant essays, covering a span of twenty years and previously unavailable in book form. 
“An important book . . . fairly represents the ideas of an exceptionally gifted man.”— 
C. Nortucote PARKINSON, Saturday Review. “Reveals, perhaps more clearly than any of 
his major books, the wide range and complex dimensions of this very representative modern 
intellectual.”—-BenneTT M. Bercer, N.Y. Times Book Review. $8.50 


Political Parties in a New Nation 
The American Experience, 1776-1809 


By WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS. Using the American experience as an example, Profes- 
sor Chambers discusses the genesis of the modern political party system in a way valuable 
“not only for students of American political history, but for those in the newly developing 
nations of the world.”—Sreruen K. Batter, Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs. “Should be of enormous interest not only to American historians but 
to sociologists and political scientists concerned with contemporary emerging societies.”— 
Seymour Martin Lipset, University of California, Berkeley $4.50 Pape $1.50 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Prophet Outcast 
Trotsky: 1929-1940 


By Isaac DEUTSCHER. “The third and final volume of Mr. Deutscher’s biography of 
Trotsky completes a remarkable monument to one of the most remarkable historical figures 
of the present century.”—Times Literary Supplement. “Makes an incredibly complex sub- 
ject dramatic and lucid reading . . . Based largely on the heretofore secret section of the 
Trotsky Archives in the Houghton Library ... and the author’s incomparable knowledge 
of the public and clandestine history of modern Communism .. . Its amazing wealth of 
fact and depth of insight make it indispensable reading for anyone who would understand 
the history of the twentieth century.”—Saturday Review. “Transcends biography and his- 
tory to stand as one of the major political works of the postwar period.”—-The Nation. 

Illustrated. $9.50 


The complete trilogy, with The Prophet Armed and The Prophet Unarmed, $25.00 


The New States of Asia 
A Political Analysis 


By MICHAEL Brecuer, Eight newly independent Asian states—Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia, Indochina, Malaya—analyzed by the author of Nehru: 
A Political Biography, winner of the 1960 Watamull Prize. Surveying their histories and 
shaky politics, Professor Brecher spotlights a territory of crucial import. A chapter is de- 
voted to Israel, and the book includes an interview with Nehru. $4.80 


Gentlemanly Power 
British Leadership and the Public School Tradition 
A Comparative Study in the Making of Rulers 


By Rupert WILKINSON. A provocative discussion of the Victorian-Edwardian public 
school, and its influence upon the character of the British “gentleman-elite.” Mr. Wilkinson 
compares its “tribal” character-building system with systems in Imperial China, Meiji 
Japan, and the rigorous training establishments of the Jesuits. He confronts directly the 
question of whether a man is free if he is indoctrinated—by advertising, by brainwashing, 
or by custom—so that he wants to conform. $6.00 


Poland: Bridge for the Abyss? 


An Interpretation of Developments in Post-War Poland 


By Ricaarp Hiscocks. Informed by direct observation during recent visits to Poland, 
this book affords an exceptional view of this contemporary phenomenon—a country in 
which a communist experiment is being carried out against a Western cultural and histori- 
cal background. It encompasses all the main political and economic events since 1956, as 
well as diplomatic, educational, religious and artistic developments. $6.75 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. PREFERRED, M.A. CONSIDERED, as a field inter- 
viewer for a market research organization specializing in inter- 


viewing “highly educated audiences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about 
one of ten of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of 
its lawyers, engineers, editors, administrators, business executives 


and school principals. 


HIGH INTERVIEW RATE PLUS BONUS FOR COMPLETE 
ASSIGNMENTS. MERIT RAISES WITH EXPERIENCE. 
WORK ASSIGNMENTS ADJUSTABLE TO AVAILABLE 
TIME. ANY LOCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
PREFERENCE GIVEN TO LARGER METROPOLITAN 
AREAS. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write 


for application forms. Address inquiries to: 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


P.O. Box 164 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MANUAL 
ON THE 








FOREWORD .. . W. B. HALLSTEIN 
President of European Economic Community 
i EDITED BY . . H. K. JUNKERSTORFF 


b THE MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE ON THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
4 COMMUNITY (COMMON MARKET) YET PUBLISHED ... (Now Available) 


D WRITTEN BY SPECIALISTS AND WORKING EXECUTIVES OF THE 
COMMON MARKET COMMISSION. 


9 INVALUABLE FOR PRIVATE, UNIVERSITY AND INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES. 


D AN EXCELLENT TEXT FOR COURSES IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 
AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


BD PARTIAL LISTING OF CONTENTS INCLUDES SUCH AREAS AS: 
ECONOMIC POLICY — TRANSPORT POLICY — RIGHT OF ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
EEC — AGRICULTURAL POLICY — COMPETITIVE RULES — SOCIAL POLICY 
— FINANCIAL PROVISIONS. 


D 712.50 PER COPY - Send Your Order To: 


St. Louis University Press 
° 202 North Grand Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
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POLITICAL POWER: 
Two highly USA/USSR 


by Zbigniew Brzezinski, Columbia University, and 
Samuel P. Huntington, Harvard University 


significant 


In a truly revelatory work, two distinguished political scientists 
new books compare for the first time the basic political structures of the 
U.S. and Russia. After describing the nature of political power 
and who wields it, they illustrate their points with some start- 
lingly parallel cases—the coming to power of Kennedy and 
Khrushchev, to give only one example. A milestone in political 
f rom analysis. Coming in April 480 pp. $7.50 


THE THE END OF ALLIANCE 
VIKING AMERICA AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 


by Ronald Steel, Congressional Fellow of the American 


PRESS Political Science Association 


New York 22 A brilliant, epigrammatic, and hugely controversial book which 
claims that the cold war is over, that NATO is obsolete, that 
our current policy toward Europe is detrimental to our own in- 
terests, This is political writing at its best--a brisk, closely rea- 
soned attack on our accepted attitudes. 

Coming in March 160 pp. $3.75 


Write for free brochure of Viking paperbounds in the political science field. 


The only book which gives a complete account of 
Russian-Chinese relations from 1652 to the present 


This solid and important history cov- 


Tsa rs ers the last three centuries. It is vital ~“ 
y to an understanding of relations be- 

n tween the two great Communist pow-  § 
Man d arins, an d ers, China and the U.S.S.R. More than 
á half of the book is. devoted to ana- 
Commi SS ars lyzing events of the past thirty years 
and there is a long and revealing 
chapter on the propaganda battle 
A HISTORY OF waged between Russia and China in 

CHINESE-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 1963. 

“This is a timely, sober, and objec- 
By HARRY SCHWARTZ tive work that Western policy-makers, 


N.Y. Times Russian Expert specialists, and the general reader can 
read with rich reward.”—Library 


Journal e $5.00 
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TODAY’S ISMS: COMMUNISM, FASCISM, 
CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM, 4TH ED. 


by William Ebenstein, University of California at Santa Barbara 


Providing an up-to-date, concise overview of the world’s major political 
systems, this new Fourth Edition introduces materjal on the power relations 
within the Soviet orbit and in socialism within emerging nations. Expanded 
coverage is offered on the Sino-Soviet conflict and Khrushchev’s concept of 
coexistence. The Fourth Edition updates this “classic” book in which com- 
munism, fascism, capitalism and socialism are presented as ways of life— 
composed of cultural as well as economic and political factors. March 1964, 
approx. 256 pp., Paperbound, Text Price $3.25 


ISSUES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 
edited by John H. Bunzel, San Francisco State College 


Offers students new insights into the politics and issues of public policy by 
presenting readings of both conservative and liberal views on the important 
issues of our times. Does not attempt to smooth over controversy and conflict 
in presenting the views of distinguished leaders, columnists, and commen- 
tators on such vital issues as civil rights, automation, the Welfare State, 
management-labor relations, military and foreign policy. Focus is placed on 
the major instruments or agents of decision-making, as well as the issues 
themselves. January 1964, approx. 372 pp., Paperbound, Text Price $495 


INTEREST GROUPS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by Harmon Zeigler, University of Georgia 


Analyzes the nature and operations of pressure groups. Treats organized group 
pressure as one of the many forces flowing toward a political decision. Answers 
questions as: what makes a pressure group effective or insignificant? how 
are political decisions traced to their cause? how is a successful interest 
group organized and directed? Original discussions examine the backgrounds 
of interest groups, the techniques they employ to influence the policy-making 
process, and their effectiveness. January 1964, approx. 340 pp., Text Price $6.75 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
THE CLASH OF ISSUES, 2ND ED. 


by James M. Burkhart, Stephens College, Henry C. Bush, AID, Samuel 
Krislov, Michigan State University, and Raymond Lee, Indiana State 
College, Pennsylvania 


Presents key issues in American politics discussed by writers with differing 
points of view. Emphasis is on studying American government through the 
“clash of issues.” A supplemental text designed to parallel the introductory 
course in American government with pertinent, stimulating reading, organized 
around such controversial topics as public opinion, civil rights, the formal 
organization of the national government and policy matters. This new edition 
hds been thoroughly revised. March 1964, approx. 382 pp., Paperbound, Text 
Price $3.95 





GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, STH ED. 


by James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, and Jack W. Peltason, 
University of Illinois 


This new Fifth Edition presents national, state, and local government in 
America in a rich setting of political combat and behavior, with full attention 
to the constitutional, historical, and functional aspects of the subject. Com- 
pletely updated, this edition includes material on the new approaches in 
political science, and thorough coverage of important new Supreme Court 
decisions on districting of state legislative districts. The state and local 
chapters have been completely rewritten to cover more of their political back- 
ground and foundations. National Edition: 1963, 816 pp., Text Price $8.50; 
National-State-Local Edition: 1963, 928 pp., Text Price $8.95 


GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by James M. Burkhart, Stephens College, and Raymond L. Lee, Indiana 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Specifically written for use with the Fifth Edition of GOVERNMENT BY THE 
PEOPLE, this workbook and study guide helps students to double-check their 
knowledge of the essential facts of the parent text. Following the same 
organization as GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, the guide provides true- 
false, multiple-choice, matching, and completion questions. 1963, 155 pp., 
Paperbound, Text Price $295 


MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEMS: EUROPE 


edited by Roy C. Macridis, Washington University, and Robert E. 
Ward, The University of Michigan 


Offers a comparative study and analysis of four major European governments: 
England, France, The German Federal Republic, and the Soviet Union. Each 
political system is viewed as a system of action for the realization of shared 
goals or interests. Emphasis is placed upon the “dynamics” of each system, 
avoiding an unduly detailed description. Conflict and competition between 
socialist and democratic forms among the mature societies of Europe are 
discussed. Four outstanding specialists in European politics are contributing 
authors: Roy C. Macridis (for France), Samuel E. Finer, Karl W. Deutsch, 
and Vernon V. Aspaturian. 1963, 592 pp., Text Price $8.95 


MODERN POLITICAL SYSTEMS: ASIA 


edited by Robert E. Ward, The University of Michigan, and Roy C. 
Macridis, Washington University 


A comparative and functionally oriented analysis of twenty-one contemporary 
Asian political systems. Major sections are devoted to Japan, India, and the 
Chinese People’s Republic, while other Southeast and Southwest Asian systems 
are treated collectively in extensive area essays. Dominant themes are the 
struggle for political modernization in Asia and the conflict between democratic 
and totalitarian means for attaining that goal. Five outstanding specialists 
in Asian politics are contributing authors: Robert E. Ward (for Japan), 
Allen S. Whiting, Richard L. Park, Lucien W. Pye, and Dankwart A. Rustow. 
1963, 496 pp., Text Price $8.95 


CONCEPTS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
by Charles O. Lerche, Jr. and Abdul Aziz Said, both of the American 


University 


This new introductory text offers a compact, systematic analysis of the im- 
portant concepts of international relations. Concepts are related to each 
other and to certain central themes so that a unified body of theory results. 
Ideologically neutral, the book’s relative brevity offers many possibilities for 
a basic course. 1963, approx. 256 pp., Text Price $5.25 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS AND SELECTED 
CASES, 3RD ED. 


by Alpheus T. Mason and William M. Beaney, both of Princeton 
University 


Presents a selection of leading Supreme Court decisions to show the role of 
the court in our governing process, the court’s debating of big issues, the 
change of the court's position over time, and the way the court contributes 
to our political philosophy. This new edition includes a large number of 
recent Supreme Court decisions that have so significantly played a part in 
our governing process. April 1964, approx. 576 pp., Text Price $10.00 








FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE SERIES 


A new series with a new approach designed to serve as a general introduction 
to courses in American government and political science—philosophical, 
empirical, comparative, and historical. The series offers ten volumes, each 
complete within itself, yet an integrated part of the series as a whole. They 
can be used separately as collateral readings, in groups as core volumes 
for a course, or combined as basic text materials. The volumes are attractively 
designed in a 6” x9” format, approximately 128 pages each, and available 
in both paperbound ($1.50) and cloth ($3.95) editions. Series Editor: 
ROBERT A. DAHL, Yale University 


PERSPECTIVES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW by Charles L. Black, Jr., 
Yale University, 1963; MODERN POLITICAL ANALYSIS by Robert A 
Dahl, Yale University, 1963; THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM AND THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE by Fred I. Greenstein, Wesleyan University, 1963; 
POLITICS AND POLICIES IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS by - 
Herbert Kaufman, Yale University, 1963; PUBLIC OPINION AND IDE- 
OLOGY by Robert E. Lane, Yale University, and David O. Sears, University 
of California at Los Angeles, April 1964; PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION by 
James Fesler, Yale University, January 1965; INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS by Karl W. Deutsch, Yale University, Fall 1964; COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT by Dankwart A. Rustow, Columbia University, January 1965; 
CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENCY by Nelson Polsby, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Fall 1964; THE AGE OF IDEOLOGY: 1750 TO THE PRESENT by 
Frederick M. Watkins, Yale University, April 1964. And to supplement the 
series, READINGS IN AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR edited by Ray- 
mond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University, Fall 1964. 


POWER, CORRUPTION AND RECTITUDE 


by Arnold A. Rogow, Stanford University, and Harold Lasswell, Yale 
niversity 


Features a behavioral and historical examination of Lord Acton’s famous 
aphorism. The impact of “power corrupts” is shown on our political tradition 
and practice, and case studies demonstrate how corruption and rectitude are 
related to personality development and environment. 1963, 138 pp., Text 
Price $4.50 


A DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


by Edward F. R. Hearle and Raymond J. Mason, both of the RAND 
Corporation 


This text is designed primarily to suggest how governmental agencies can 
most effectively utilize the rapidly advancing technology of data processing. 
The result of two years of extensive research, it is the first study to offer a 
comprehensive analysis of the data used by state and local governments. 
1963, 176 pp., Text Price $4.95 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT AND 

POLITICS, 3RD ED. 

by Winston Crouch, University of California at Los Angeles, Dean E. 
McHenry, University of California at Santa Cruz, John C. Bollens, 
University of California at Los Angeles, and Stanley Scott, University 
of California at Berkeley 

Presents all the major aspects of California state and local government in a 
concise and readable manner. The new Third Edition offers a thoroughly 


up-dated account of this most populous state in the union. March 1964, approx. 
320 pp., Paperbound, Text Price $3.50 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE PROCESS: 
CONGRESS AND THE STATES 


by William J. Keefe, Chatham College, and Morris S. Ogul, University 
of Pittsburgh 


Analyzes the legislature as part of a larger political system in which “out- 
siders” in the system (interest groups, etc.) receive as much attention as 
the legislature itself. Brings together the insights and data of a vast quantity 
of legal, historical, normative, and behavioral literature on the subject. May 
1964, approx. 480 pp., Text Price $7.95 
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WORLD PRESSURES ON AMERICAN . . 
FOREIGN POLICY 

edited by Marian D. Irish, Florida State University. Contributors: 
Henry B. Mayo, Roy C. Macridis, William S. Livingston, Merle Fainsod, 
Frederick M. Watkins, Gwendolen M. Carter, Federico G. Gil, and 
Lucien W. Pye 

External problems challenging U.S. policy-makers. February 1964, 5-81 (orig. ds 
Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.50 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


An American Assembly Book edited by Georgiana G. Stevens. Con- 
tributors: William Sands, William R. Polk, A. J. Meyer, J. C. Hurewitz, 
Harry B. Ellis, and Richard H. Nolte 


Realistic appraisals of the area’s political, social, and economic tensions. 
February 1964, S-AA-11 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


THE REALITIES OF WORLD COMMUNISM 

edited by William Petersen, University of California, Berkeley. Con- 
tributors: Bertram D. Wolfe, Gregory Grossman, Paul E. Zinner, Paul 
Kecskemeti, Robert A. Scalapino, John E. Hutchinson, and Robert 
J. Alexander 

Contrasting features of Communism behind the Iron Curtain and in the free 
world. April 1964, S-60, Spectrum paperbound $2.25 


AFRICA’S QUEST FOR ORDER 


by Fred G. Burke, Syracuse University 

Shows the basic forces being used by African leaders in their search for a 
unique solution to problems confronting 20th-Century Africa. April 1964, S- n, 
(orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.50 


THE STATES RIGHTS DEBATE: 
ANTI-FEDERALISM AND THE CONSTITUTION 
by Alpheus Thomas Mason (with selected documents), Princeton Uni- 
versity 

Presents the essence of anti-Federalist thought as it found expression especially 
in the debates in the state ratifying conventions. May 1964, S-84 (orig.), 
Spectrum paperbound $2.45, cloth $5.00 


POLITICS OF THE DEVELOPING NATIONS 
by Fred R. von der Mehden, University of Wisconsin 


Examines political problems common to all developing nations, the role of 
politica] disunity and instability, with criteria of stability of 50 new countries. 
May 1964, S-88 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.50 


THE COMMON MARKET: 

PROGRESS AND CONTROVERSY 

edited by Lawrence Krause, The Brookings Institution 

Comprehensive look at economic, political, military challenges that the Common 


Market presents to the U.S. and the outside world. Modern Economic Issues 
series. May 1964, S-91 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.50 


CONTINUING CRISIS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
edited by Marian D. Irish, Florida State University 


S-54 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.25 
GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


The Report of the President’s Commission on National Goals, 
S-AA-3 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.00 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA, 2ND ED. 


edited by Herbert L. Matthews, Member of the Editorial Board of the 
New York Times 


S-AA-9 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95 
CULTURAL AFFAIRS AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


edited by Robert Blum, Council on Foreign Relations 
S-AA-8 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE s 
FAR EAST, 2ND ED. 

edited by Willard L. Thorp, Amherst College 

S-AA-6 (orig.), Spectrum paperbound $1.95, cloth $3.95 


| For approval copies, write: Box 903 
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PARTIES AND POLITICS 
IN AMERICA 
by Clinton Rossiter 


P2424, 60¢ 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 
(revised) 


by Clinton Rossiter MT454, 75¢ 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 
‘by Richard E. Neustadt P2442, 60¢ 


THE UNITED STATES 
POLITICAL SYSTEM AND 

HOW IT WORKS 

by David Cushman Coyle MP487, 60¢ 


THE LIVING 
U.S. CONSTITUTION 
by Saul K. Padover 


THE LIBERAL HOUR 
by John Kenneth Galbraith 
MP553, 60¢ 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 
a bY John Kenneth Galbraith 
MT534, 75¢ 


SLUMS AND SUBURBS 
by James B. Conant P2421, 60¢ 


THE HIGHWAY AND THE CITY 
by Lewis Mumford (May) 
MT568, 75¢ 


THE COLD WAR AND THE 
INCOME TAX 
by Edmund Wilson (May) P2475, 60¢ 


MP412, 60¢ 


For information on other paperbound books in your field, 
write for our Social Sciences list to Educational Division 


Authoritative, inexpensive 
paperbound books on national 
and international affairs 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST 
by George F. Kennan MQ459, 95¢ 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
by George F. Kennan MP360, 60¢ 


SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT = 
by C. P. Snow MP444, 60¢ ` E 


TWO CULTURES AND A 
SECOND LOOK 

by C. P. Snow MP557, 60¢ $ 
Expanded edition of Two Cultures $ 
and the Scientific Revolution. 


ASIA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Helen G. Matthew, editor = 
MT542, 75¢ B 


THE NATURE OF THE 
NON-WESTERN WORLD 
by Vera Micheles Dean MP422, 60¢ , 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
HOW IT WORKS i 
by David Cushman Coyle MP487 

THE NEGRO REVOLT 


by Louis E. Lomax T2273, 75¢ ' 


ore re’ 
gaol K Badaxer 
A study of the Black Muslim 
Movement 


WHEN THE WORD IS GIVEN 
by Louis E. Lomax P2429, 60¢ |; 
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an important new series 


THE ADVANCED STUDIES 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


First on the list: 
Three authoritative, well-written basic studies dealing with 
the legislative process 
THE HOUSE RULES COMMITTEE by James A. Rosinson, Northwest- 


ern University 
1963 
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160 pages $1.95 paper; $4.00 cloth 


political behavior 
LAWYERS IN POLITICS: A Study in Professional Convergence by 


Herz Eviau and Joun D. SPRAGUE, Stanford University 
May 1964 160 pages (prob.) $1.95 paper; $5.00 cloth 


administrative process 
BUREAUCRACY ON TRIAL: Policy-Making in Government Agencies by 


Wittiam Boyer, University of Pittsburgh 
1964 160 pages (prob.) $1.95 paper; $5.00 cloth (tent.) 





THE LEAST DANGEROUS BRANCH: The Supreme Court at the Bar of Politics 
by ALEXANDER M. BICKEL, Yale University 

“, . . Mr. Bickel is the rare man who really thinks about the Supreme Court instead of repeating 

slogans.” Anthony Lewis 

The New York Times 


“This volume is one of those rare contributions to the philosophy of the law. I appreciated it par- 
ticularly because there was so much of it I differed with, but Bickel makés thoughtful people out of 
those who agree or disagree with him.” Morris L. Ernst 


1962 320 pages $2.95 paper; $5.00 cloth 


JOURNEYS IN POLITICS 


by Herz EULAU 


These nineteen thoughtful essays, written by Professor Eulau as student, editor, and teacher, 
illustrate not only the development of an eminent political scientist but the changing frame 
of reference of political inquiry as well. Ranging in topic from federalism under the Holy 
Roman Empire to the philosophy of Henry David Thoreau, from the aftermath of World 
War II to the problems of mass society, JOURNEYS IN POLITICS is a unique addition to 
every political scientist’s library—both personal and institutional. 


1963 336 pages $8.00 
s 


tHE BOBBS+MERRILL company, inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC, 
4300 WEST 62nd STREET + iINOIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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|. from Bobbs-Merrill’ 


6 for INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENT* 


000000000000 


Campbell, “Surge and Decline: A Study of Electoral Change.” 

Huitt, “Democratic Party Leadership in The Senate.” 

Latham, “The Group Basis of Politics: Notes for a Theory.” 

Long, “Power and Administration.” 

Matthews, “The Folkways of The United States Senate: Conformity to Group Norms and Legislative 
Effectiveness.” 


McClosky, Hoffman, and O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Party Leaders and 
Followers.” 


* Adopted at The University of California, Berkeley, for Political Science 1. 


7 for ADVANCED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT** 


Anonymous, “Congressional Reversal of Supreme Court Decisions, 1945-1957.” 

Dahl, “Decision-Making in a Democracy: The Role of The Supreme Court as a National Policy- 
Maker.” 

Dexter, “The Representative and His District.” 

Long, “Power and Administration.” 

Masters, “Committee Assignments in The House of Representatives.” 

Murphy, “Lower Court Checks on Supreme Court Power.” 

Price, “The Parliamentary and Presidential Systems.” 


** Adopted at Boston University for Government 202. 


12 for INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL BEHAVIOR*** 


Belknap and Campbell, “Political Party Identification and Attitudes Toward Foreign Policy.” 

Eldersveld, “Experimental Propaganda Techniques and Voting Behavior.” 

Eulau, Wahlke, Buchanan, and Ferguson, “The Role of the Representative: Some Empirical Observa- 
tions on the Theory of Edmund Burke.” 

Farris, “Selected Attitudes on Foreign Affairs as Correlates of Authoritarianism and Political 

Anomie.” 

Garceau and Silverman, “A Pressure Group and the Pressured: A Case Report.” 

Greenstein, “The Benevolent Leader: Children’s Images of Political Authority.” 

Janowitz and Marvick, “Competitive Pressure and Democratic Consent.” 

Lane, “The Fear of Equality.” 

Matthews, “The Folkways of The United States Senate: Conformity to Group Norms and Legislative 
Effectiveness.” 

McClosky and Dahlgren, “Primary Group Influence on Party Loyalty.” 

Mitchell, “The Ambivalent Social Status of The American Politician.” 

Patterson, “Patterns of Interpersonal Relations in a State Legislative Group: The Wisconsin 
Assembly,” 


*** Adopted at Stanford University for Political Science 161. 


The above listed articles reprinted in The Bobbs-Merrill Reprint Series in Government 
and Political Science are currently being used as indicated. There are more than 125 
other articles that could have been chosen from the same series. The Bobbs-Merrill 


Reprint Series in Government and Political Science offers an unequalled opportunity to 
select the articles you want for your courses in Political Science. 


Catalogues available upon request. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL company, 1nc. 
1 ee 


SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
mb 2300 WEST G2nd STREET ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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Africans on the Land 
By MONTAGUE YUDELMAN 


Persuaded that Africans south of the Sahara must first expand 
their present exchange economy if they are to satisfy their grow- 
ing aspirations, Mr. Yudelman focuses on Southern Rhodesia 
whose development problems are similar to those elsewhere in 
the area. Taking into account social, agricultural, economic, and 
political factors, he presents an analysis of the current situation 
and a strategy for development for one of the great trouble spots 
of the continent. Center for International Affairs. $6.50 


America and Hurope in the Political 


Thought of Johu Adams 
By EDWARD HANDLER 


In this reinterpretation of Adams’ political ideas, the author con- 
tends that Adams’ reaction to the European political experience 
reflects a persistent American insularity. Fully aware of the basic 
differences between the old and new worlds, Adams nevertheless 
applied American norms to Europe and transposed to America 
a set of fears derived from European experience. $5.25 


Status and Kinship ize the 
Higher Civil Service 


By SIDNEY H. ARONSON 
Foreword by OSCAR HANDLIN 


Investigating the administrations of John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Andrew Jackson, this book considers the role of social 
class in political appointments. Carefully studying the most im- 
portant officials appointed by these Presidents, the author finds 
a relation betwen each President’s ideas about appointments and 
the social characteristics of his appointees, and as a result re- 
vises traditional historical generalizations. Center for the Study 
of the History of Liberty in America. $5.95 


Germany and the Hiplemacry of the 
Financial Crisis, 19.31 


By EDWARD W. BENNETT 


Co-winner of the 1963 George Louis Beer Prize of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 


“Solidly based upon German and American archival sources... 
and upon full exploitation of the rich store of available printed 
materials, this study is at once the most thorough and the most 
satisfactory account yet published on the diplomacy of the 
Brüning period.”—-The American Historical Review. Harvard 
Historical Monographs, 50. $7.50 
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Economie Development 
By JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


À completely revised and greatly enlarged edition of Mr. Gal- 
braith’s Economic Development in Perspective (1962). This 
new volume, incisive and provocative, represents the new ideas 
‘of the former Ambassador to India on the problems and pro- 
cesses of development as they have evolved since the original 
book was published. Coming in April. $2.95 


In Search of Wealth and Power 


Yen Fu and the West 
By BENJAMIN I. SCHW ARTZ 
Introduction by LOUIS HARTZ 


In a serious effort to divine the secret of the West’s success in 
achieving wealth and power. Yen Fu, a Chinese thinker at the 
turn of the century, translated and wrote commentaries on the 
works of, among others, Adam Smith, Mill, Huxley, Spencer, 
and Montesquieu. In this absorbing study, Mr. Schwartz finds in 
Yen Fu’s work a revealing approach to the collision of western 
and non-western cultures, and contributes to an understanding of 
both. A Belknap Press Book. Coming in April. $5.95 


The United States end the Far Eastern 


Crisis of 193 2AITFE 
By DOROTHY BORG 


This detailed study of a segment of the long road which led to 
Pearl Harbor emphasizes the aims of American Far Eastern 
policy in the mid-thirties and the methods by which the United 
States sought to achieve these aims. The author convincingly 
refutes the popular belief that direct action in support of China 
was frustrated only by strong isolationist sentiment in the United 
States. Harvard East Asian Series, 14, Coming in April. $10.00 


Equality in Political Philosophy 
By SANFORD A. LAKOFF 


This lucid work explores the permanent and changing meanings 
of one of the fundamental themes of political philosophy—the 
idea of equality. Here is a study of the history of an idea from 
its emergence as a practical ideal of intellectual speculation to 
recent times, when political philosophy is all but eclipsed by pop- 
ular ideology and social science. Harvard Political Studies. $5.95 
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Foreign Aid 
and Foreign Policy 


by HERBERT FEIS 


The complex and controversial subject of for- 
eign aid and its significance in the pattern of 
U. S. foreign policy. $5.00 


Communism 
and Colonialism 
by WALTER KOLARZ 


A distinguished Kremlinologist explains Mos- 
cow Communism in this study of wholesale de- 
ception. Intro. by EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 

$4.95 


The New 
Radicalism 


by BRYAN MAGEE 
“Offers a valuable insight both into British pol- 
itics and into the fundamentals of political ac- 
tion . . . sharply illuminated by the writer’s gift 
for concise thinking and his ability to probe to 
the core of political arguments.”—Sz. Louis 
Post-Dispatch $5.00 


In the field of political science 
... from ST MARTIN’S i, 


Polities 


and Economics: 


PAPERS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY 
by Lord Robbins 

“Dealing with issues of public policy, they are 

lucid, incisive, and judicious. . . . Those who 

are intrigued by the elusive relationships of 

policy and economy will find much food for 

thought.”—American Political Science Review 
$6.00 


The Fascists 
in Britain 
by COLIN CROSS 
“Mr. Cross’s account of this sorry movement is 
scholarly and fair.” — (London) Sunday Times. 
“To our understanding of it, Mr. Cross has pro- 


vided an objective, candid, judicious, and fag 
cinating introduction.” —The Guardian $5.00 


On the Prevention 


of War 


by JOHN STRACHEY 


Probably the most important single volume on 
the chances for the individual and for nations 
to survive in the 20th century. “Stimulating and 
important.”—London Times $5.95 
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*Created by the People of General Motors—One of the highlights of the World’s Fair will 
be the General Motors Futurama. This magnificent, ultra-modern building and the wonders it 
contains represent the skill and work of GM people—siylists, engineers, scientists, architects, 
show specialists. 


The building is 680 feet in length (a very long par three on any golf course). It’s 200 feet wide 
(forty more than a football field), and from the stark beauty of the ten-story-high canopy 
entrance to the wide scope of the domed pavilion at the rear, it expresses one thing very 
clearly: tomorrow! 


A high spot of the Futurama is a ride that surrounds you with wonders. In an unforgettable 
experience, you'll be carried through time and space—through desert and jungle—to polar 
regions and across the ocean floor. In a single day this dramatic ride can accommodate 70,000 
people—the entire population, for instance, of Muncie, Indiana, or Boulder, Colorado. 


Also, in the Futurama’s Avenue of Progress, you'll see the newest sources of power described 
and demonstrated in fascinating ways. And you'll learn how GM scientists are putting atomic 
power to work for both peace and defense use. At the Futurama you can visit a host of other 
colorful displays designed to attract, interest and challenge the imagination of every member 
of your family. 


Futurama, in an inspiring way, symbolizes the progress of GM. And the major reason behind 


a this progress is people—the people of General Motors. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE .... 


Making Better Things For You 
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For the undergraduate: a close look at a 








Americas most important document... 


Understanding the Constitution, sra edition 


EDWARD S. Corwin, late of Princeton University 
Jack W. PeLTAsoN, University of Ilinois 


All the important changes in constitutional Jaw, and the background and impli- 
cations of recent Supreme Court decisions, have been incorporated into the new- 
est edition of this book. It offers an illuminating clause-by-clause exegesis of the 
United States Constitution, together with the historical context and multiple 
applications of each section. In addition, the authors briefly analyze the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and give a general philosophical introduction to the Constitution itself. 
January, 1964 192 pp. $2.50 paper 


Dynamics of International Relations: 
POWER, SECURITY, AND ORDER 


FRED GREENE, Williams College 





In this book Professor Greene demonstrates the direct relation between the physi- 
cal security of the state and its diplomatic behavior. He examines the traditional 
concept of sovereignty in its contemporary setting and discusses the evolution 
of foreign-policy making and the conduct of diplomacy, emphasizing the adjust- 
ments necessary to meet the needs of an era vastly different from the classical 
age of their origin. à j 
January 1964 752 pp. $8.00 ki 


American Democracy: 
Essays on Image and Realities 


LEONARD J. Fein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Editor 


The confrontation of our classic theories of democracy by contemporary models 
and analysis is the animating principle behind each of these selections, organized 
and introduced by the editor. Critical aspects of democracy are examined by men 
of prominence in many areas of academic and public life who share a lively in- 
` terest in the challenges and problems inherent in this form of government. 
January, 1964 240 pp. $2.65 paper 
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Ready in May... 


American Government Annual, 1964-65 


edited by DoNALD G. HERZBERG, Executive Director, 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers University 


The latest volume in a distinguished series, reviewing the major events of the 
past year and defining principles of American government through a study of 
specific topics. This volume will contain articles by Donald G. Herzberg, William 
Gerberding, Robert Hirschfield, Robert Huckshorn, Paul Tillett and Philip 
Wilder. 

May, 1964 160 pp. $2.25 paper (tent.) 


Public Administration, 3rd Edition 


MarsHAtt E. Dimock, formerly New York University 
and GLADYS OGDEN DIMOCK 


A complete revision and up-dating of a popular text. Written from the stand- 
point of the operating official, it considers public adminstration as a unified, 
realistic process of policy making, politics, and leadership, stressing concepts and 
relationships. The authors seek to help each student formulate a philosophy of 
administration, established in the context of related disciplines. 

March, 1964 416 pp. $7.50 


Readings in State and Local Government 


JosrpH F. ZIMMERMAN, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Editor 


A text or supplement for all courses in state and local government. Selections 
reflect the variety of institutions, problems, and solutions in the field, and repre- 
sent differing views on issues of controversy. Special chapters explore such state- 
local functions as education, public health, urban planning, and regulation of 
business. 

March, 1964 464 pp. $4.75 


Be 7. + Rinehart, Lani Wz; nton. ine. i 


383 Madison Avenue, New aban NY: 10017 
Er E Ta AE EE SES NT aS. 


In Canada: 833 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, Ontario 
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State and Law: Soviet and Yugoslav Theory 


by Ivo Lapenna 


s 


In this comparative study Mr. Lapenna distinguishes four phases of development, from 
theoretical Marxism to the present, showing how the fundamental ideas have been chal- 
lenged, contradicted, and revised. Of special interest is his discussion of efforts to explain 
the failure of Stalin and Khrushchev to fulfill Lenin’s promise that the state would wither 
away as soon as the dictatorship of the proletariat was established. 

Cloth $5.00; paper $1.65 


Dixon- Yates 
by Aaron Wildavsky 


“Professor Wildavsky has written a splendid history of the Dixon-Yates affair despite the 
fact that the subject’s newness makes it almost too hot to handle. Through judicious and 
comprehensive documentation, by skillful organization and classification, and as a result 
of a lucid and readable style, he has made this volume intense drama as well as sound 
history.”—The Journal of Southern History. $7.50 


The Theory of Political Coalitions 


by William H. Riker 


“Undoubtedly The Theory of Political Coalitions is a major contribution to the literature, 
and we will be studying it for a long time.”—-Morton A. Kaplan, The Annals, “A most 
stimulating and provocative study, one worthy of the most serious consideration by all of 
those within the political science discipline who are eagerly working toward a theory ó 
politics.” —Alfred J. Hotz, Midwest Journal of Political Science. $6.00 


Who Governs? 
by Robert A. Dahl 


“Magnificently conceived and beautifully executed . . . presenting a rich body of data 
succinctly and persuasively . . . ‘They’ are going to have to rewrite the texts on municipal 
government.”—Wallace Sayre. Cloth $7.50; paper $2.45 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
Canadian orders: HE McGill University Press, Montreal 25 


a 
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— ELECTION YEAR RESULTS — 
| 1956: GOODMAN 
ri960: GOODMAN 


1964 PREDICTION: GOODMAN 


BALLOT: VOTE FOR ONE 


V oian GOODMAN—THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES, Third Edition 


Every four years, since 1956, this volume has been revised to make it the most comprehensive, 
modern textbook available. In this timely Third Edition, the author—Professor of Government 
at Southern Illinois University—has added new material on party finance, suffrage restrictions 
and qualifications, party centralization, and organized interest groups. He has up-dated it through- 
out, both factually and interpretively, in the light of four years of history and significant develop- 
ments in areas such as: 


o the novel features of the 1960 presidential election, including the implications for 
availability of presidential candidates and the techniques of campaigning, especially 
in the use of television. 


e the widening gulf within the country over racial questions, particularly the political 
ferment or revolution in the South, and the Negro activist programs, in both the North 
and the South. 


e the growth of “metropolitan” politics as a large proportion of the population moves 
to large cities, and as these areas become more crucial in calculating and winning 
elections. Coming in April 
And Running On The Same Ticket 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOKS Coming in May, Paper, $1.45 


Under the general editorship of George W. Hoffman & G. Etzel Pearcy 


#21—A NEW SOVIET HEARTLAND? 
by David J. M. Hooson, The University of British Columbia. 


#22—POLAND BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


by Norman J. G. Pounds, Indiana University. 


#239—THE PHILIPPINES 
by Alden Cutshall, University of Illinois. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 
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s) DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 


The first name in quality paperback publishing 
SL aaa aa LS 


THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE 


By Edmund Wilson. The distinguished scholar and literary critic’s firsthand 
reporting and contemporary essays on America in the 1920s and °30s pro- 
vide a dramatic human history of the Jazz Age, the Great Depression, and 
the New Deal. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. calls it “a dazzling panorama of 
an epoch in our history... .” $1.95 


QUIET CRISIS IN INDIA 

Economic Development and American Policy 

By John P. Lewis. India’s attempt to accelerate her economy in the face 
of severe Red Chinese competition is the subject of this widely acclaimed, 
firsthand analysis originally published by the Brookings Institute. “A well- 
organized, clearly reasoned handbook. . . .”—N. Y. Times. $1.45 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT: 

A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 

Edited by Albert Fried and Ronald Sanders. An illuminating anthology that 
brings together the most important documents of European socialist theory, 
from the utopian communism of pre-revolutionary France to the specific 
principles that guide socialist parties today. An Anchor Original. $1.45 


THE CONSERVATIVE PAPERS 

Introduction by Representative Melvin Laird. Both an answer and a com- 
panion volume to The Liberal Papers, this collection of essays includes con- 
tributions by Henry A. Kissinger, Raymond J. Saulnier, Charles Malik, 
and others. An Anchor Original. $1.45 


1400 GOVERNMENTS 


By Robert C. Wood, Jr. The last volume of the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study analyzes the complex relation of the governmental system of 
an urban area to its economic system. $1.25 


At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS 
or from Garden City, New York 
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GOVERNMENT IN MODERN SOCIETY 


>. With Emphasis on American Institutions 
Second Edition 


R. Wallace Brewster 


The Second Edition views governmental principles and problems under the 
impact of major events and forces of the past five years. References have been 
updated to include the latest authorities, and new “Selected Readings” are 


offered from recent sources. Suitable for the introductory political science 
course. 
















656 pages 1963 $7.50 


THE URBAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


Profiles in Town Politics 


Gladys M. Kammerer, Charles D. Farris, 
John M. DeGrove, and Alfred B. Clubok 


A set of unique case studies of eight cities which are administered by city 
managers, yet show great variations in politics. Using identical methodology 
throughout the research, the authors discover and document the “real world” 
of municipal government for students of comparative and urban politics and 
local government. 


224 pages Paperbound 1963 $1.95 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Readings in Political Science 


Howard D. Hamilton 


Journal articles, documents, and essays—117 in all—span the time from Aris- 
totle to the Freedom Rides; they were selected for their intrinsic merit as well 
as for their illumination of the basic institutions, processes, and functions of 
government. An introduction and study questions preface each selection, and 
a chart correlates the readings with major basic texts. 






Paperbound 1962 $3.75 


DALLAS + PALO: 
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The Military and Society 


in Latin America 
JOHN J. JOHNSON 


This volume provides a general assessment of the military, especially the 
military elite, in the Latin American republics, with attention focused on the 
changing social-economic-regional character of the officers. A separate section 
is devoted to the political role of the Brazilian military, and a final chapter 
reviews the historical evolution of the Latin American armed forces, specu- 
lating on the probable responses of the military to developments that may be 
expected during the next ten to twenty-five years. $7.00 


~ The Forming of the 


Communist International 
JAMES W. HULSE 


Most Western writers on the Communist International have greatly under- 
emphasized the first fifteen months of its operation because the First Congress 
of March 1919 was so obviously staged and artificial. It is the purpose of this 
study to demonstrate that this assumption is invalid, and that the period 
between the First Congress and the convening of the Second Congress in July 
1920, was of immense importance in the development of the international 
Communist movement. $6.50 


The Mossi of the Upper Volta 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF A SUDANESE PEOPLE 


ELLIOTT P. SKINNER 


In describing the political organization of the Mossi as it developed through- 
out the centuries, the author emphasizes the social, economic, legal, and 
religious factors that served to support ‘and preserve their system virtually 
intact for over 700 years. The profound changes that took place in the Upper 
Volta after World War II are fully discussed, and the book concludes with 


an examination of the problems that the chiefs have faced since 1956, 
$6.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Harbrace Casebooks. in Political Science 





POWER AND ORDER 
6 Cases in World Politics 
Edited by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College, 
and ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 
Six outstanding authorities on world politics present intensive case studies on topics 
of paramount concern in American foreign policy and international relations courses. 
Classical Diplomacy: The Congress of Vienna, by HENRY KISSINGER. 
Modern Diplomacy: The Atoms for Peace Case, by James J. WADSWORTH. 
Alliance Policy: NATO, by Roszrr E. Oscoop. 
Colonialism: Ghana’s Independence, by L. Gray Cowan. 
The United Nations: Financing Peace Operations, by Jonn G. STOESSINGER. 
~ International Law: The U. S. Blockade of Cuba, by Quincy WRIGHT. 
Paperbound. 288 pages, $2.95 (probable). Publication: March 


THE CENTERS OF POWER 
3 Cases in American National Government 
Edited by ALAN F, WESTIN, Columbia University 


Designed for use in one-semester American government and introduction to political 
science courses, this casebook examines the three major branches of authority in the 
national government—the Presidency, Congress, and the Supreme Court. 


The Presidency: Kennedy and Steel: The Great Price Dispute, by Louis W. KOENIG. 

Congress: Schools, Scholarships, and Congressmen: The Kennedy Aid-to-Education 
Program, by HucH Douctas PRICE. 

The Supreme Court: Bookies and “Bugs” in California: Judicial Control of Police 
Practices, by ALAN F. WESTIN. 


The first of these cases is completely new. The cases dealing with Congress and the Su- 
preme Court are derived from the highly successful The Uses of Power. They have been 
reworked and brought up to date with new material. 

Paperbound. 160 pages, $1.95. Published in January 


THE THIRD BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 
8 Cases in Constitutional Politics 

Edited by C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, University of Chicago, 

and ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 
This unusual new text explores the politics of judicial review in America since 1937. 

. an interesting and highly useful collection of depth-studies of eight important cases 
decided by the U. S. Supreme Court. . . . In addition to the texts of the decisions, each 
contributor provides the student with a full analysis of the context and impact of the 
case examined. There is also an excellent general introductory chapter by the editors.”— 
Roger H. Wells, Bryn Mawr College. 

j Paperbound. 308 pages, $2.95 


i Harcourt, Brace èr World, Inc. 
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From Harcourt, Brace or World 





Announcing the new 


DOCUMENTS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT SERIES 
By JOHN P. ROCHE and LEONARD W. LEVY, Brandeis University 


This new series of paperbound books provides a solid body of primary source materials 
for use in American government courses. Besides the documents, each volume contains 
an introductory essay on its general subject and ends with several provocative study 
questions. Each document is introduced with a headnote that describes its historical 
setting. 

The first four volumes in the series deal with the exercise of power by the Congress, 
the Presidency, and the Judiciary, and by parties and pressure groups. These volumes 
were just published: 1 


The Congress 

The Presidency 

The Judiciary 

Parties and Pressure Groups l 
Paperbound. 256 pages, $1.95 each (probable) 


POLITICAL PATTERNS IN TODAY’S WORLD 


By D. W. BROGAN, Cambridge University, 

and DOUGLAS V. VERNEY, York University 
This recently published text-supplement offers a fresh and thoroughly objective appraisal 
of the political processes of democracy and totalitarianism as they operate in five selected 
countries: the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Sweden, and the USSR. 
“|. . an outstanding book which should be of use in a variety of political and social, 
science courses.”—Herbert J. Doherty, University of Florida. 

Paperbound. 274 pages, $2.95 


Distinguished Harbinger paperbacks... 


Coming in May: Religion and Politics in America, by Murray S. STEDMAN, JR. 


In wide use: Constitutional Dictatorship: Crisis Government in the Modern Democracies, 
by Cuinron Rossirer / The Symbols of Government, by Thurman Arnold / The 
Modern Researcher, by Jacques Barzun and Henry F. GRAFF. 
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MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS 
Fourth Edition 

By GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Smith College, 

and JOHN H. HERZ, The City College of New York 
A complete revision of the leading text in comparative government, the Fourth Edition 
offers a comprehensive survey of the political heritage and social background, the party 
systems, the foreign policies, and the legislative, executive, and judicial structures of 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, Germany, and France. With new maps and charts, and 
extensive, up-to-date bibliographies. “. . . this classic is still the best.”—James M. Clark, 
University of Maine. 
692 pages, $8.95 


DiS 
Now available: two complete sections from Major Foreign Powers, reprinted with all 
the maps, charts, and illustrations in separate paperbound editions: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. 209 pages, $1.95 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
by GWENDOLEN M. CarTer. With a new 54-page section of seven principal Soviet 
constitutional documents. 181 pages, $1.95 


+WESTERN POLITICAL THEORY 
The Modern Age 


By LEE CAMERON McDONALD, Pomona College 


This distinguished text combines a penetrating grasp of the materials with a vivid prose 
style, offering a survey of modern political thought from the 17th century to the present. 
The author’s approach to the study is that of “men and centuries”: detailed concentration 
on a few major figures, set against a comprehensive analysis of the thought of an age. 
“A very useful volume. It is clearly written and governed by a discriminating sense of the 
relevant issues.” —S. S. Wolin, University of California, Berkeley. 

) 557 pages, $6.95 





757 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 94010 
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Vw and Recent Titles 


FROM THE DORSEY PRESS 


IDEAS AND POLITICS: THE AMERIGAN EXPERIENCE 


By David W. Minar, Northwestern University 


z 
This new book in the Dorsey Series in Political Science treats in roughly chronological order the 
theoretical products of the major figures and movements of American political history. The book 
explores the relationship between ideas, institutions, and political action through analysis of 
the American experience. Political theory is made more relevant to students by treating political 
thought systematically as an important variable in the political system, not as something abstract 
and detached from its environment. (Ready in Summer, 1964) y 


PATTERNS OF SOVIET POLITICS 


By Richard C. Gripp, San Diego State College P4 


THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW: A CASEBOOK 


By Gerard J. Mangone, Syracuse University 


THE DE GAULLE REPUBLIC: QUEST FOR UNITY 


By Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown, 
both of the State University of New York at Bufalo 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: NOTES AND READINGS 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown, 
(New Revised Edition ready in Summer, 1964) 


MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
By Alex N. Dragnich, Vanderbilt University 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: A TEXT 


By H. B. Jacobini, Southern Illinois University 


CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY-MAKING 


By James A. Robinson, Northwestern University 


WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES FOR COLLEGE ADOPTION 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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THE MILITARY IN THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF NEW NATIONS 


An Essay in Comparative Analysis 


Morris Janowitz, This study examines the role of the armed forces in the political development 
of the new nations. The author’s research included interviews with expert informants of the 
military sociology of these nations. He covers organizational format, skill structure and career 
lines, social recruitment, professional and political ideology, and social cohesion. These concepts 
help in understanding differences in the political behavior of the armed forces of the various 
countries of Asia and Africa. The long-term capacity of the military for political leadership 
relates to its clear recognition of its political limitations and its ability to develop civilian- 
based mass political institutions. . $4.50 


EFFICIENCY AND UPLIFT 


Scientific Management in the Progressive Era 


Samuel Haber. The “Progressive Era,” 1890-1920, gave rise to an efficiency craze in which 
“efficient” and “good” came close to meaning the same thing. At the heart of the craze was 
Frederick W. Taylor's system of “scientific management,” and one of the first comprehensive 
programs of industrial management. The author's critical examination of this period has much 
to say about typical American attitudes, especially in relation to politics, business, and the 
idea of equality. $5.50 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 
Third Revised Edition 


Jobn N., Hazard. First published in 1957, this study of the Soviet system has proved to be 
an invaluable guide to Soviet political strengths and weaknesses. In this new third edition, Mr. 
Hazard recounts the changes the Communist party has instituted since 1957, assesses their in- 
fluence on the power structure within the U.S.S.R., and suggests directions in which the 
pattern of government may develop further. “. . . one of the most useful and stimulating 
accounts of the Soviet system of government that has appeared in recent years.”—Soviet Studies 

Cloth $5.50, Paperback $2.50 


È THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago and London 
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YEARBOOK 
of the 
UNITED NATIONS, 
1962 


Among the questions dealt with in this 
indispensable reference book are: disarma- 
ment, uses of atomic energy, peaceful uses 
of outer space, the situation in the Congo, 
the situation in Angola, South Africa’s 
apartheid policies, Cuba, the representa- 
tion of China in the UN, West New 
Guinea (West Irian), and the investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of the death of 
Dag Hammerskjold. $16.50 


i 


THE DISPERSION ~ 
of 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


By Richard N. Rosecrance 


A thorough examination of the problem 
of the spread of nuclear weapons in both 
the Western and Communist worlds. The 
contributors draw upon past experience to 
offer insights that will be useful in a world 
in which nuclear weapons are more widely __. 
dispersed. Harvey A. DeWeerd, Malcolm 
Hoag, Alice Langley Hsieh, Arnold Kram- 
ish, Albert Wohlstetter, and Ciro Zoppo 
are the contributors. $7.50 


SHAPING 
the 
FUTURE: 


FOREIGN POLICY in an 
AGE of TRANSITION 
By Robert R. Bowie 


In this challenging book, Dr. Bowie 
presents his views on the requisites for an 
effective U.S. foreign policy in this period 
of rapid change and considers specifically 
what these requisites imply in terms of or- 
ganizing and managing our foreign policy. 

° $3.50 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING FROM. THE 
FREE PRESS 


` 
just published... 
POLITICAL THOUGHT SINCE WORLD WAR II: 


Critical and Interpretive Essays 

Edited by W. J. Stankiewicz : 

Our present-day conflict of political ideologies—the totalitarian and the democratic—is clearly reflected 

in this collection. A broad picture of the current state of discussion on traditional ideologies is 

provided by: Raymond Aron, Lewis Coser, Irving Howe, W. Y. Elliott, Carl J. Friedrich, Zbigniew 

K. Brzezinski, Hans Kelsen, Richard Wollheim, Bertram D. Wolfe, Daniel Bell, Sidney Hook, Francis 

G. Wilson, Samuel P. Huntington, William G. Carleton, Rupert Emerson, and Morris Ginsberg. 
$8.50 


coming SOON... 
PILGRIMS, COLONISTS, AND FRONTIERSMEN: 


~An Ethnic Community in Transition 
by Alex Simirenko 


An exploration of the dynamics of social change by which the Russian ethnic coniiunily of Minneapo- 
lis first took shape and later evolved under the influence of the wider social environment. $5.95 


AT THE PLEASURE OF THE MAYOR: 
Patronage and Power in New York City, 1898-1958 
by Theodore J. Lowi 


Focusing on leadership as a way of understanding the community and the forces that shape it, the 
author provides a significant and original appraisal of the entire political system of New York City 
government over sixty years. Mr. Lowi suggests ‘that the destruction of the political “machine” has 
not been an altogether good thing for the city, and that its restoration in some improved form is 
highly recommended. $4.95 


INTERNAL WAR: Basic Problems and Approaches 
Edited by Harry Eckstein 
i ‘Thirteen distinguished social scientists discuss an important and increasingly prominent social phe- 
an nomenon that has been almost totally neglected in contemporary political science literature. $6.50 


THE ECONOMIC THEORY OF MANAGERIAL CAPITALISM 
by Robin Marris 


The author offers a brilliant new economic theory—one that is an dalasi workable guide to both the 
theoretical understanding and practical operation of modern corporate management. $7.95 


in preparation ade 
COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS: The Elites of Atlanta, by M. Kent Jennings 


$4.95 
THE LIFE OF THE LAW: Readings on the Growth of Legal Institutions, 
Edited by John Honnold $10.00 
INDUSTRIALIZATION AND DEMOCRACY: . 
Economic Necessities and Political Possibilities, by Karl de Schweinitz, Jr. $6.95 


Fp THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 


A Division of The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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1963 ANNUAL MEETING 
PANEL PAPERS AVAILABLE 


A limited number of the following panel papers presented at the 1963 annual 


meeting in New York City are still available for 75¢ each. In addition to the papers 


listed below the Association has a few file copies of papers which can be Xeroxed 


at cost (ten cents per page). Orders and inquiries should be sent to the national 
office at 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Checks 


should be made payable to The American Political Science Association. 


ASPATURIAN, Vernon V. 
BANFIELD, Edward C, 
BINDER, Leonard 
BRONFENBRENNER, Urie 
BROWN, Bernard E. 
BROWNING, Rufus P. 


BUCHANAN, James M. 
BURNS, James McGregor 
CATTELL, David T. 
CASSINELLI, C. W. 
CLAUDE, Inis L. 
COOPER, Homer C. 
DAVIES, James C. 


DIAMANT, Alfred 
DYE, Thomas R. 


ECKSTEIN, Harry 
EULAU, Heinz; BOCK, Peter 
and PREWITT, Kenneth 
FALK, Richard A. 
FEIERABEND, Ivo K. 
FOGELMAN, Edwin 
GOLEMBIEWSKI, Robert 
GREENE, Fred 
GRUNDSTEIN, Nathan D. 


HACKER, Andrew 
HOLBORN, Hajo 

HOLT, Pat M. 
INTRILIGATOR, Michael 
JANDA, Kenneth 


JOHNSON, Chalmers A. 
JOHNSTON, Whittle 


KANN, R. A. 
KAPLAN, Morton A. 


“Social Structure and Political Power in the Soviet System” 

“In Defense of the American Party System” 

“National Integration and Political Development” 

“Allowing for Soviet Perceptions and Motives” 

“Interest Groups and Parties in Comparative Analysis” 

“Innovative and Non-Innovative Decision Processes in Govern- 
ment Budgeting” i 

“An Individualistic Theory of Political Process” 

“Group Theory and Leadership Theory: A Convergence?” 

“Leningrad: Case Study of Soviet Local Government” 

“Research and Analysis in the Study of Democratic Institutions” 

“Political Aspects of Financing the United Nations” 

“Authoritarian Attitudes and Political Party Affiliation” 

“Freud’s Metapsychology and Some Meta-Hobbesian Political 
Thought” 

“The Comparative Study of Political Systems: Adaptability to the 
High School Curriculum” 

“Leadership and Constituency in Fifteen Suburban Communi- 
ties” : 

“The Concept ‘Political System’: A Review and Revision” 

“After Thirty Years: Political Science in the New Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences” 

“The Province of Law in International Relations” 

“Correlates of Political Stability” 

“Contemporary Political Theory: Trends, Problems, Prospects” 

“A New ‘Staff’ Model: A Synthesis from Behavioral Research” 

“Aspects of LDC’s Role in International Relations: Asia” 

“Strategies for Research: An Appraisal of Tendencies of the Joint 
Committee on Political Science and Administrative Law” 

“Toward a Corporate America” 

“Origins and Political Character of Nazi Ideology” 

“Constitutional Development in Colombia” 

“Economic Models and Deterrence” 

“Methodological Innovation and Substantive Progress in Empiri- 
cal Research” 

“Revolution and the Social System” ° 

“Transformation of Goals: Relevant Utopias: Operable Value 
Structures in International Politics” 

“National and International Systems” 

“Multiple International Systems and Their Interaction" 
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KAUFMAN, Herbert 
KRIEGER, Leonard 
KURODA, Yasumasa 
LINZ, Juan J. 

LIPSET, Seymour Martin 


LIPSON, Leslie 
LOCKARD, Duane 
LOWI, Theodore 


MACPHERSON, C. B. 
MARCUSE, Herbert 
MERRITT, Richard L. 
MINAR, David W. 


MITAU, G. Theodore 


MORLAN, Robert L. 


MURPHY, Walter F. 
NEUSTADT, Richard E. 
REDFORD, Emmette S. 


RIVLIN, Benjamin 


ROSSI, Peter H. 
RUBINSTEIN, Alvin 
RUSSETT, Bruce M. 


SCARRITT, James R. 


SCOBLE, Harry M. 
SIGEL, Roberta and 
FRIESEMA, H. Paul 
SINGHAM, Archibald W. 
SMITH, M. G. 
SMITH, Paul A. 
SOMIT, Albert and 
TANENHAUS, Joseph 
SORAUF, Frank J. 
STOESSINGER, John G. 
SWANSON, Bert E. 


TAUBER, Kurt P. 
TINKER, Irene 
WALDO, Dwight 
WALZER, Michael 
WEINER, Myron 


WOHLSTETTER, Albert 


“Organization Theory and Political Theory” 

“The Distortion of Political Theory: The 17th Century Case” 

“Political Cynicism of Law Students in Japan” 

“An Authoritarian Regime: Spain” 

“The Changing Class Structure and Contemporary European 
Politics 

“Challenges to Constitutional Government: Brazil” 

“The Accommodation of the Urban Newcomer” 

“American Government, 1933-1963: Fission and Confusion in 
Theory and Research” 

“Revolution and Ideology in the Late 20th Century” 

“Obsolescence of Psychoanalysis” 

“Social and Organizational Developments in Empirical Research” 

“American Politics and Social Change: Some Potentials for Intro- 
ductory Teaching”, 

“What Has Happened to the Study of State Public Law? A Note 
on Achievements and Lacunz in the Study of State Constitu- 
tional Law since 1950” 

“Cabinet Government at the Municipal Level: The Dutch Ex- 
perience” ' 

“Congressional Reliance on Judicial Law-Making” 

“Approaches to Staffing the Presidency: Notes on FDR and JFK” 
“Strategies for Action on the Administration Process: Analysis of 
the Administrative Conference and Certain of Its Proposals” 
“Some Observations on the Concept of Political System in the 

Study of Developing States” 

“Trends in Voting Behavior Research: 1933-1963” 

“Soviet and American Policies in International Organizations” 

“Inequality and Instability: The Relation of Land Tenure and 
Politics” 

“The Adoption of Political Styles by African Politicians in 
Rhodesia” : 

“Issues in Methodology: Cases and Counting” 

“Urban Community Leaders’ Knowledge of Public Opinion” 


“Political Crisis and Electoral Change in a Colonial Society” 
“A Structural Approach to Comparative Politics” 

“The Games of Community Politics” 

“Trends in American Political Science: Some Analytical Notes” 


“American Parties and the Scholar: The Last 30 Years” 

“New Sources of Revenue for the United Nations” 

“The Public Policy of Urban Renewal: Its Goals, Trends and 
Conditions in New York City” 

“Social Restoration and the Bundeswehr; Some Internal Dilem- 
mas” 

“The Contribution of Area Studies to Comparative Government” 

“Theory of Organization: Status and Problems” 

“War and Revolution in Puritan Thought” 

“Traditional Role Performance and the Development of Modern 
Political Parties: Reflections on the Indian Case” 

“Technology, Prediction and Disorder” 
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Outstanding books for college courses -:---:: 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


CLIFFORD A. L. RICH, Oklahoma State University; ROBERT O. GIBBON, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire; LOWELL G. NOONAN, San Fer- 
‘nando Valley State College; HELMUT BADER, EI Camino College; 
and KAREL HULICKA, State University of New York at Buffalo. 
Edited by CLIFFORD A. L. RICH. 


Designed for the first course in comparative government, this book presents a 
balanced account of the politics and government of five major European powers: Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. Experts on each country analyze the 
causal determinants of political action, providing the student with a sound basis for 
drawing comparative conclusions. Book focuses on the governing process in order to 
give a clear understanding of how the major European systems compare to that of the 
U.S. A final chapter surveys trends toward European union. 1962. 780 pp., illus. $8.00 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


EARL R. ROLPH and GEORGE F. BREAK—both University of 
California, Berkeley 


Thoroughly class-tested textbook sets forth the theoretical and technical issues in 
public finance involved at all levels of government. It effectively demonstrates how eco- 
nomic intelligence can be applied to illuminate the problems of public finance; provides 
a descriptive-historical analysis of government finance today and its role in the economy. 
The various tax resources available to the government are presented in detail. Book 
draws mainly on American experience in fiscal affairs, but evidence from other countries 
is incorporated where applicable. 1961. 586 pp., illus. $7.51 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; and 
ROBERT V. PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


Standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public administration today. 
It integrates the descriptive-institutional material of administrative science and the be- 
havioral analyses of administration in action. Book analyzes the nature of public bu- 
reaucracy and the political environment with its attendant pressures on the public 
administrator; incorporates material on decision-making and data-processing in fact- 
finding and planning; reflects recent research in group behavior, individual motivation, 
leadership dynamics, etc. 4th Ed., 1960. 570 pp., illus. 7.50 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
IN LATIN AMERIGA 


Edited by HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS, American University 


Written by 1] contributing experts, this volume presents a balanced picture of the 
common political problems and pervasive trends in Latin America. The book depicts the 
rapidly changing, often violent political and social life in which emergent political forces 
are taking shape; analyzes governmental institutions in relation to power structures and 
in terms of their functions; and examines problems that challenge these governments 
today. 1958. 539 pp., illus. 87.50 


The Ronald Press Company 
EA ETOT tee Sen 15 East 26t Street / New York, N.Y. 
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(CHINA'S statistical blackout continues. What 
industrial progress is China really making 
today? . 
SECRET Chinese military papers have recently 
been published. What do they reveal about the 
state of China’s army? 
HESE are important questions with interesting 
answers and are examined in The China Quar- 
terly’s first two issues of 1964. 
Ww?" not subscribe through your local agent— 
Eastern News Distributors Inc., 255 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.—Only $4 a year or 
$3 if you are a student. 
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Published by Rand M¢Nally... 


New Perspectives on the | 
House of Representatives ~ 


Edited by i OOM, pe 
ROBERT L. PEABODY - The Johns Hopkins University 
NELSON W. POLSBY - Wesleyan University 


Here is a significant study of the House of Representatives which gives a fresh, varied 
look at the political relationships influencing legislative action. The twelve stimulating 


essays included in this book represent current research on House processes, conflicts, 
customs, and rituals. 


1963 392 pages $3.50 paper $6.50 cloth 


ra 


Party and Society g 


ROBERT R. ALFORD « University of Wisconsin 


This volume examines social class, religion, and region as they affect the, political 
loyalties of voters in Great Britain, Australia, the United States, and Canada. For 
courses in political sociology, comparative politics, political behavior, and public opin- 
ion. Published as part of the program of research in comparative politics of the Survey 
‘ Research Center, University of California, Berkeley. i 


* 1968 396 pages $6.50 


Now available in paperback... 


Democracy in Urban America 
Readings on Government and Politics , 


Edited by 


OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 
Fels Institute of Local and State Government ` 
University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES PRESS - Michigan State University 


The articles chosen for this book emphasize the problems involved in the role and 
function of local government in the democratic system. Considerable stress is placed 
upon policy development and the politics of various phases of urban government. 
Written for courses in municipal and metropolitan government, the book can also 
profitably be used as a supplement in state and local politics courses, 


1961 474 pages $3.95 paper 


Write: College Department 
, RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY E 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago, Illinois 60608 
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Brookings books on government and foreign policy 





~ 
‘Financing the United Nations System 


"By John G. Stoessinger and Associates. Surveys “the finan- 


Í cial „history and background of the U.N. and its predeces- 


--Sors and concludes with an examination of what is needed 


i “if the United Nations is to persist and to move toward a 


Pe 
| 


better world of international order. 


$6.75 


. The Congressman: His Work as He Sees It 


-By Charles L. Clapp. “A revealing and fascinating re- 
port on the problems, frustrations and complaints, the 
aspirations, achievements and rewards of the legislator as 


lie performs his duties . . . reformers will get some fresh 


. bones to chew on from the Brookings study.” New York 


Times. $6.00 


. Congressional Control of Administration 


By Joseph P. Harris. A study of the role of legislative 
controls and a warning against excessive congressional 
supervision that limits the executive’s ability to administer 
government activities effectively. $5.75 


The Image of the Federal Service 


“By Franklin P. Kilpatrick, Milton C. Cummings, Jr., and 
M. Kent Jennings. A study of what Americans think of 
the federal service and what federal employees themselves 
think of their work, based on a nation-wide survey. Con- 
cludes with recommendations for improving personnel 
policies and practices.’ $5.00 


(Complete survey results are given in a companion vol- 
ume, Source Book of a Study of Occupational Values 
and the Image of the Federal Service. $10.00) 


" BOOKS ON POLITICS 


The Presidéntial Election and Transi- 
tion 1960-1961: Brookings Lectures 
and Additional Papers. 


By Paul T. David, Paul Tillett, Stanley 
Kelley, Jr., Charles A. H. Thomson, 
Herbert E. Alexander, V. O. Key, Jr., 
John M. Hightower, Laurin L. Henry, 
Eugene J. McCarthy, Thruston B. 
Morton. $3.75 


Political Campaigning: Problems in 
Creating an Informed Electorate. 

By Stanley Kelley, Jr. Suggests steps 
that can be taken to raise the level of 
campaign discussion. `“ $3.50 


The Politics of National Party 
Conventions. 

By Paul T. David, Ralph M. Goldman 
and Richard C. Bain. Puts the entire 
nominating process in perspective— 
from the primaries to the final con- 
vention decisions. $10.00 


" OTHER TITLES 


Brazil’s Developing Northeast. 


By Stefan H. Robock. A Study of 
regional planning and foreign aid. 
$3.50 


Effects of Federal Programs on Higher 
Education. 
By Harold Orlans. A study of 36 uni- 


versities and colleges. 
Cloth $5.00 Paper $2.95 





mf Srookings 


nstitulton 


Summaries of Brookings studies are presented 
in a Research Report Seties. Sample copies 
available on request. 


1775 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. Washington D.C. 20036 
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` thought provoking, pertinent, perceptive .. . 
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from Prentice-Hall 





AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: THE CLASH OF ISSUES 
SECOND EDITION, 1964 


James M. Burkhart, Stephens College; Henry C. Bush, AID; Samuel Krislov, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and Raymond Lee, Indiana State College, Pennsylvania. Key issues in American politics 
are discussed by writers with differing points of view: A supplementary text to parallel the intro- 
ductory course in American government with pertinent, stimulating reading, organized around 
such controversial topics as public opinion, civil rights, the formal organization of the national 
government and policy matters. March 1964, 455 pp., paper, Text Pr. $3.95 


ISSUES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 


John H. Bunzel, Editor, San Francisco State College. New insights into the politics and important 
issues of our times are presented in readings from both conservatives and liberals. Covers the 
controversy and conflict in the views of distinguished leaders, columnists, and commentators on 
such vital issues as civil rights, automation, the Welfare State, management-labor relations, mili- 
tary and foreign policy. Focus is placed on the major instruments or agents of decision-making, as 
well as the issues themselves. January 1964, 372 pp., paper, Text Pr. $4.95 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE PROCESS: 
CONGRESS AND THE STATES 


William J. Keefe, Chatham College, and Morris S. Ogul, University of Pittsburgh. Analyzes the 
legislature as part of a larger political system in which “out-siders” in the system (interest groups, 
etc.) receive as much attention as the legislature itself. Brings together the insights and data of a 
vast quantity of legal, historical, normative, and behavioral literature on the subject. June 1964, 
512 pages, Text Pr. $7.95 
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THE DEADLOCK OF DEMOCRACY: FOUR PARTY POLITICS 
IN AMERICA WITH REVISIONS 


James MacGregor Burns, Williams College. Revised and updated to cover the Johnson administra- 
tion, one of last year’s most talked about books is now available in a Spectrum paperbound edition. 
“James MacGregor Burns has calmly tossed an unlighted time bomb onto the American political 
scene. . .. He combines a knowledge of history with a potential for making history. His latest 
book, The Deadlock of Democracy, is compulsory reading—and exciting reading . . . constructively 
disturbing.”—Roscoe Drummond in the Saturday Review. “One of the most significant political 
tracts in recent years.”"—The Atlantic. May 1964, S-95, Spectrum paper, $2.95 


RACIAL CRISIS IN AMERICA: LEADERSHIP IN CONFLICT 


by Lewis M, Killian and Charles Grigg, both of Florida State University. “Sit-ins” and “lie-ins’— 
this book explains why the Negro is forced to resort to these and other direct tactics in his battle 
for first-class citizenship. Through case studies of bi-racial committees at work and southern pro- 
test leaders in action, the authors show why change has not come about through conference table 
techniques, but is possible when Negroes challenge white leaders with power. February 1964, S-78 
(orig.) Spectrum paper, $1.95, cloth $4.50. 


WORLD PRESSURES ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Marian D. Irish, Editor, Florida State University. What is happening in crisis areas of the world— 
Latin America, South Africa, China—events independent of American control which nonetheless 
shape our course in international relations. The awesome range of external problems that press 
upon the decision-makers in American foreign policy is scrutinized by eight distinguished political 
scholars. February 1964, S-80 (orig.) Spectrum paper, $1.95, cloth $4.50 
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POLITICS 
WITHOUT A 
POWER 


by Cornelius P. Cotter and Bernard C. Hennessy 


In this new book—the first thorough his- 
tory of the people and activities of the Dem- 
ocratic and the Republican National Com- 
mittees—the authors’ purpose is simple: to 
tell what the national committees are, who 
composes them, what they can do, and what 
steps might be taken to make better use of 
them. Here is a political biography of all the 
national committee members since 1948, the 
most comprehensive analysis of the contem- 
porary functions and duties of the national 
chairmen and committee staffs. 


Although the authors’ purpose is simple, 
their recommendations are sweepingly bold. 


Cotter and Hennessy recommend 


- that the offices of national committeeman 
and committeewomen be abolished 


: that the national chairman of the in-party 
continue to be chosen by the president or 
candidate 


- that the national chairman of the out- 
party be the titular head or, if he declines 
the office or loses the confidence of the com- 
mittee, be elected by the committee 


: that the chairman of the out-party be a 
full-time salaried official 


: that the out-party have a party council to 
interpret the party platform and to recom- 
mend a platform to the national convention 
that a tax credit for small contributions 


to the national or state committees be legis- 
lated | 


+ that each national committee have its own 
building which it would share with the Gon- 
gressional and the Senatorial Campaign 
Committees $ 


Cotter, a Republican, and Hennessy, æ 
Democrat, bring to bear their firsthand ex- 
perience as former staff members with the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees. They are candid in their appraisal 
of the national committees, yet they com- 
bine trenchant criticism with a sympathetic 
understanding of the limitations under 
which the committees must presently 
operate. 


The authors go behind the scenes of the 
political parties and expose some of the vital 
flaws inherent in our party machinery which 
prevent it from operating at a level of ef- 
fectiveness commensurate with national 
needs and an annual expenditure of} 
$1,000,000 to $3,000,000. 

POLITICS WITHOUT POWER will 
provoke controversy among political scien- 
tists, politicians, and students of American 
politics, but it will be especially instructive 
to observers of the coming presidential cam- 
paign. 
May 1964 
#64-15752 


Pp. ix +246. L.C. Card 


Price: $6.75 net 
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GOVERNMENT AND PRESS IN FRANCE DURING 
THE ALGERIAN WAR 


Martin Harrison 
University of Manchester 


None of the classic definitions of the liberty 
and responsibility of the press is more elo- 
quently simple than the Declaration of Rights 
of 1789: “The free communication of thoughts 
and opinions is one of the most precious rights 
of man. Every citizen may therefore speak, 
write and publish freely, except to answer for 
abuses of that liberty in conditions duly deter- 
mined by law.” Despite many vicissitudes 
France has remained one of the handful of 
countries where these phrases are more than 
empty rhetoric. Even there though, they were 
unable to prevent freedom of information from 
becoming one of the earliest casualties of the 
Algerian war. 

This was scarcely surprising. Historically, 
most countries have tried to condition the 
image of reality reaching their citizens at pe- 
ariods of domestic and international tensions. In 
France the temptations were particularly 
pressing. The gulf between official myth and 
Algerian reality was exceptionally broad. Gov- 
ernments wanted the public to believe first 
that the rebellion was the work of a handful of 
terrorists, then that the “last quarter of an 
hour” had come, and later that peace could 
be achieved without political negotiations with 
the Algerian nationalists. To sustain these 
beliefs they inevitably “managed” the news. 
When their version was challenged—often un- 
scrupulously and violently—they came increas- 
ingly to argue that, in M. Mollet’s word, 
traditional liberties were a “weakness.” More- 
over, soldiers and politicians, fervently laying 
the blame for the Indo-China débâcle on the 
presse de la trahison, were determined to pre- 
vent any ‘recurrence. As outright military 
victory became less likely, vocal sections of the 
armed forces became preoccupied with “con- 
ditioning’ the people of both Algeria and 
France. “En guerre révolutionnaire,” wrote 


Argoud, “la conquéte des coeurs et l’adhésion 
des esprits dont le résultat améne engagement 
de tous, constituent Vobjectif principal.” 
Finally, the Algerian problem was thankless 
and intractable; certain controls of informa- 
tion were relatively easy to operate. Notori- 
ously such situations encourage administrators 
to take what actions can be taken, irrespective 
of their intrinsic value. Such, summarily, were 
some of the main considerations leading to at- 
tempts to limit dissent in the media of com- 
munication. 

The signs of nonconformity were in fact 
rare. Despite the overtones of a Séquesirés 
d Altona and Jean Vilar’s pointed classical re- 
vivals, the theatre was firmly wedded to non- 
political fare. The handful of film producers 
who set out to tackle controversial subjects 
had to contend with commercial hostility, 
censorship and a subsidy system which could 
be employed for political ends. Usually the 
result was mutilation or outright prohibition. 
Newsreels were firmly under official influence. 
Few publishers would accept an outspoken 
book on Algeria, and these paid dearly.! From 
1956 on, rights of public meeting were strin- 
gently limited if Algeria was involved. Most 
important, Radiodiffusion-Télévision Fran- 
çaise was subordinated more inflexibly than 
ever to governmental policies.? Most of the 


1 In the period 1954-63 about thirty-five books 
were seized, two-thirds of them published by 
Maspero or Editions de Minuit. All but a few 
discussed torture or presented the FLN case; the 
rest came from activist sources. 

2 RTF has a television monopoly except in 
frontier areas, Its national radio monopoly is 
broken by commercial stations in neighboring 
countries, Europe I (Saar) and Radio Luxem- 
bourg. These have captured the bulk of the 
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newspaper industry followed the government 
as readily, or preoccupied itself with less serious 
matters than the Algerian war. 

Yet there was always opposition. Some left- 
wing papers were violently criticizing the tech- 
niques of “pacification” as early as 1955, while 
right-wing dissidence mounted after 1959. The 
problem this dissenting press posed for succes- 
sive governments must therefore be seen against 
a general background of conformism and con- 
trol elsewhere. This article explores the extent 
of repression, the methods employed and their 
effectiveness. Finally it turns to the underlying 
question: by what standards should press free- 
dom have been governed in a civil war which 
cost a quarter of a million lives, uprooted three 
million people from their homes, created bitter 
conflicts of loyalty, killed one régime and chal- 
lenged its successor? 


I 


The most publicized of all the weapons used 
against the press was seizure. This is a long- 
established practice of the French executive. 
Without going back to the nineteenth century, 
one may recall the harrying of Clemenceau’s 
L’ Homme Libre, seizure of L’ Action Française 
between the wars and the closing of communist 
papers in 1939. After the Liberation there were 
seizures during the insurrectionary strikes and 
the Indo-China war, while Algerian nationalist 
journals were confiscated even before 1954. 
But with the outbreak of the rebellion the ex- 
ceptional became commonplace. 

The technique is simple. Papers must de- 
posit signed copies of each edition at the local 
prefecture. There, and in several ministries, 
they are rapidly scanned for objectionable ma- 
terial, whether an article, cartoon, headline or 
caption, even a few isolated sentences. Some- 
times ministers have ordered seizures per- 
sonally; occasionally the order has come from 
a juge d’instruction. But as MRP deputy André 
Diligent, put it, “Seizures are usually the fruit 
of a nocturnal decision, improvised and pre- 
cipitated by a civil servant, whom the minister 
is subsequently obliged to cover.’ Effective 
power rested therefore with members of min- 





audience. Though they enjoy a reputation for 


greater objectivity they, too, are vulnerable to | 


official pressures. 

Gaullists have often argued that exploitation 
of the official radio simply balances a hostile 
press, but even if this were justification it was 
not true during the Algerian war, when the press 
was overwhelmingly pro-governmental. 

3 Journal Officiel, Assemblée Nationale (Débats), 
Nov. 8, 1961, p. 3969. 
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isterial cabinets, officials of the prefectures, or 
duty officers in the defense ministry, to a large 
extent reflecting their personal idiosyncrasies 
and prejudices. Police thereupon confiscated 
the paper in the messageries (Paris distribu- 
tors), on arrival at provincial railway stations 
or, when they were unusually slow off the mark, 
in the news kiosks. Control over books, for 
which there is no such droit de regard, was never 
as efficient: 60,000 copies of Henri Alleg’s La 
Question were sold before it was seized. 

The status of seizure at law is both conten- 
tious and obscure.’ Almost all the seizures on 
the French mainland were saisies judiciares, 
resting on article 30 of the code of criminal 
procedure, which authorizes officers of the 
police judiciaire to take ‘all measures required 
to determine whether a crime or misdemeanor 
has been committed against state security.” 
Originally intended to facilitate the collectiow 
of evidence, this article has plainly to be 
stretched considerably to cover the seizure of 
a paper’s entire printing. The code further re- 
quires the police to send the file to the local 
parquet within twenty-four hours, initiating the 
process which normally leads to indictment and 
trial. 

Technically seizure is the initial stage in 
mounting a prosecution for a crime against the 
state—sedition, incitement to desertion or 
demoralization of the army. Not surprisingly, 
M. Pierre Messmer, when he was defense min- 
ister, claimed that seizures were normally 
followed by prosecutions, and that “the prose- 
cutions we engage are almost all followed 
through to the end. In a proportion of at least 
fifty per cent they are followed by conviction? 
Unfortunately the facts are very different. The 
letter of the code was normally observed by 
formally opening an enquiry, but this was al- 
most always pigeon-holed. At most, fifteen 
per cent of seizures in metropolitan France 
were followed by indictment; the proportion 
in Algeria was negligible. No more than five per 
cent of seizures eventually led to a trial; for 
the entire period 1955-62 I succeeded in tracing 
only six convictions consequent on seizures.® 

The low percentage of prosecutions is partly 
explained by the liberal views of M. Michelet, 
Minister of Justice in 1959-61. He blocked 
many demands for prosecution, particularly 
from the defense ministry. But the chief reason 


4 For fuller discussion see R. Pinto, La Liberté 
d’ Opinion (Paris, 1955), useful though now dated. 

5 Le Monde, June 10, 1960 (Messmer). Of the 
fifty papers I questioned, almost all replied that 
they had not been brought to trial. Figures derive 
from them, Le Monde and the trade press. 
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was unquestionably the inability of the author- 
ities to make their charges stick in the courts, 
Seizure became in fact an act of political 
coercion and reprisal in the guise of criminal 
investigation. This is clearly what M. Pom- 
pidou was confessing when he promised in 
1962, “I am determined that there shall be 
seizures only where there is ground for prosecu- 
tion, and J have given instructions to that end, 
so that prosecutions will follow on seizures in 
conformity with the law, and that such prose- 
cutions shall be promoted actively and not 
symbolically as if to justify seizure with an 
appearance of legality.’ 

Yet redress proved almost impossible. The 
difficulties of successfully challenging the ex- 
cesses of the police judiciaire are a long-stand- 
ing problem of French justice, which is too 
gomplex to develop fully here. Essentially, a 
paper which was seized but not prosecuted, 
was caught in a no-man’s-land between the 
regular and the administrative courts. De- 
prived of a chance to complain of irregularities 
at a trial, the paper found the administrative 
courts normally barred from intervention in 
what remained technically a criminal investi- 
gation. 

The chief hope lay in a civil action against 
the officia] responsible, alleging commission of 
one of the various fautes recognized in French 
law. But it is extraordinarily difficult to muster 
the cast-iron proof required to convince a 
skeptical court that a prefect has exceeded or 
misused his powers or that his action had no 
reasonable justification. Since French sedition 
jaws are as studiously vague as those of most 
states, prefects could usually point to some- 
thing which might conceivably have been an 
offense. Even in the face of procedural irreg- 
ularities and a mounting list of seizures without 
prosecutions, the courts remained reluctant to 
find bad faith.” Thus when L’Exrpress and 


6 La Presse Française, May-June 1962. French 
legal practice authorizes saisie administrative 
when it is indispensable to “ensure the main- 
tenance or re-establishment of public order.” 
Damages can be awarded in case of abuse. This 
presumably explains why such seizures were made 
rarely, if ever, in 1954-63. 


A succession of laws has also authorized saisie ` 


Judiciaire of all copies of obscene or anarchist 
publications, or of material insulting foreign heads 
of governmant or inciting to physical violence— 
but not of seditious material. 

1 Cf. Charivari c. Préfet de Police. The paper 
was seized for criticism of Mr. Khrushchev’s visit 
to France. But the 1834 law authorizing seizures 
for offenses against a foreign head of govern- 
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France-Observateur sued two ex-Prefects of 
Police after a long series of seizures which had 
not led to prosecutions, the court nevertheless 
accepted the claim that the officials had acted 
as genuine agents of police judiciaire.* It was 
only in 1960 that the Conseil d’Etat ruled that 
two particularly scandalous seizures of France- 
Soir in Algeria in 1956-7 had been a détourne- 
ment de pouvoir because the prefect had em- 
ployed article 30 to block the paper’s sale and 
not to investigate crime.? But the arrét had 
little practical consequence, for the authorities 
found it simple enough to concoct the sem- 
blance of an investigation to preserve appear- 
ances. 

Judges were also receptive to the argument 
that the police were duty-bound not only to 
seize a statutory four copies as evidence but to 
confiscate “everything which appeared to 
have served or have been destined to commit 
a crime”—i.e., every copy. Thus when several 
organizations sued the Prefect of Police for 
seizing a pamphlet on torture the court held 
that “M. Papon could judge that the massive 
distribution of printed matter accusing French 
troops of atrocities constituted a crime.’ 


ment requires a formal complaint from that 


government. Charivari demanded restitution of 
the seized edition because the government had 
acted without this protest. In court, however, 
the representative of the prefecture declared that 
seizure was due to another article, damaging to 
military morale. This could not be rebutted (and 
the case failed, according to Charivari) because 
the officials carrying out the seizure had refused 
to issue the statutory procés-verbaux specifying 
under which law they were acting. 

Although over three months had elapsed since 
the seizure and no information had been opened, 
the Tribunal refused to order the return of seized 
copies, commenting that “the fact [that no en- 
quiry has begun] must be proved, and if it were, 
since the code of penal procedure fixes no time 
limit for opening such an enquiry [the prefect] 
can still act if he wishes.” It also insisted that a 
restitution order would be a decision on the merits. 
L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicité (hereafter 
L’ Echo) June 5, 1960. 

8 Le Monde, Jan. 13 and Feb, 18, 1960. 

9 Soc. Frampar, C. E. June 24, 1960; Rec. 
Sirey, 1960, J. 348 ff.; Rec. Dalloz, 1960, J. 744 ff. 
The story for which one issue was ostensibly 
seized did not even appear in the Algiers edition. 
See also the incisive judgment of the Rouen tiri- 
bunal administratif annuling for excès de pouvoir 
a 1961 seizure of Témoignage Chrétien, Le Monde, 
Dec. 8-9, 1963. 

10 Le Monde, Nov. 27 and Dec. 25, 1959. 
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The tide turned exceedingly slowly. How- 
ever, in 1961 the Paris Cour d’Appel allowed 
Libération’s appeal against the refusal of a 
juge d'instruction to restore seized copies, ex- 
plicitly rejecting the argument that the crime 
lay in the distributing as well as in the actual 
text." Thereafter papers occasionally won re- 
turn of their copies—now so much waste 
paper—weeks or months later. But moral 
victories were small consolation for their lost 
revenue, The war had been over for more than 
a year when at long last a paper obtained 
damages: Libération won $300 from the Pre- 
fect of Police for a seizure in 1960—the first 
such successful action since Jean Chiappe 
improperly seized L’ Action Française in 1934.2 

Looking back, the total failure of the courts 
to provide adequate and timely redress re- 
mains slightly puzzling. Some French jurists 
always contended that remedies were open 
through both the regular and administrative 
courts. There was in fact nothing in the 
Libération case to distinguish it from others 
which were, or might have been, brought 
earlier. The explanation of the decision lies 
less in the law itself than in the political and 
judicial climate. Earlier it was plain that many 
judges were unsympathetic to the press, some 
became executive-minded under the influence 
of the war, and others were simply uninterested 
in examining the possibilities of redress which 
the law might offer. For whatever cause the 
French judiciary scarcely enhanced its reputa- 
tion as a bulwark of freedom. On the other 
hand, the press itself was oddly slow to chal- 
lenge seizures. This strange lethargy went be- 
yond suspicion of the judiciary, and the pessi- 
mism about winning damages. A prominent 
editor admitted to me, ‘Frankly our reactions 
became blunted. We failed to resist by every 
means. We didn’t fight—and we paid for it.” 


u La Presse Française, March 1961. 

2 Le Monde, May 17, 1963. The Dec. 13, 1960 
issue was seized for “demoralizing the army” by 
three headlines about the grave riots in the 
Casbah: “encore 7 morts (tous musulmans) à 
Alger’; “la Casbah toujours encerclée par 
VY Armée”; “bilan officiel des deux jours: 90 morts, 
dont 84 musulmans.” The court noted that “it 
is not presently contended that the facts ad- 
vanced were false, or that they were related in 
such a way as to demoralise the army.” However 
the Court dismissed a claim for damages for the 
seizure of the previous day’s edition. 

13 Y, Galmot, “Le Contrôle Juridictionnel des 
Saisies d’Eerits Imprimés,” Etudes et Documents, 
1960. 
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II 


Almost from the beginning, the Faure governs 
ment responded to criticism of the war or of 
the techniques of “pacification” by seizing the 
offending papers. From March 1955 successive 
“special powers” laws granted the authorities 
in Algiers almost total discretion to control the 
communications media. All nationalist organs 
were banned, while the list of publications for- 
bidden in Algeria was extended month by 
month to include almost every major Arabic 
paper in the Mediterranean countries. The 
trickle of seizures while M. Jacques Soustelle 
was Governor-General (1955), swelled into 
spate under M. Robert Lacoste, Minister Resi- 
dent 1956-8. Alger. Républicain, the progressiste 
daily sequestered by the Faure government 
when the Algerian Communist Party was dis- 
solved, was barred from reappearing after ity 
closure had been ruled illegal. Unofficially, the 
entire communist and progressiste mainland 
press was banned from Algeria until the end of 
the war, and the left-Catholie Témoignage 
Chrétien was seized almost every week. 

Even such moderate papers as France-Soir, 
Le Monde and La Croix were not immune, 
while L'Espoir, the tiny organ of the Algiers 
liberals, was seized to extinction.“ At the close 
of 1956 Algeria had no independent publica- 
tions in the languages of eighty per cent of its 
population. Instead, the authorities left a 
local monopoly to papers committed com- 
pletely to Algérie française; this was to cost 
both them and the European community dear. 


“u D Espoir was not subversive even in ant 
Algerian context; it was a rare attempt to bridge 
the gulf between Europeans and Moslems—the 
Mollet government’s professed policy. It re- 
appeared briefly in 1960, had to give up again, 
and resumed publication after independence. 
Communauté Algérienne, another liberal organ, 
also suspended publication. M. Lacoste told the 
1956 Socialist congress, “The press is totally free 
in Algeria, as in France, to express the ideas which 
seem right to it and to attack what it wishes.” 

1 The mainland press was on sale but vulner- 
able to seizure and vigilante action. Radio Alger 
became almost wholly infiltrated by diehards and 
did little to compensate for the reactionary views 
of the local press. A parliamentary delegation 
commented in 1956, “We have been struck, even 
horrified, by certain layouts, calculgted to stir 
terror and hatred, surprised at the abundance of 
details given, of a kind to favor permanent and 
sometimes unhealthy excitement in a public 
gripped by disquiet.” J.O. (A.N.) Documents, No. 
1977, May 29, 1956. : 


» 
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TABLE I. SEIZURES OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS: FRANCE, 1955-62 
an Political Orientation 
Year 
Ext ; Ext. 
Left Left Centre Rigbt Right Unknown Total 
1955 4 3 — — 1 1 9 
1956 12 5 — — — e 17 
1957 22 12 — — — — 34 
1958 13 15 — 2 — m 30 
1959 3. 8 — .— 7 — 18 
1960 22 20 = 2 22 = 66 
1961 26 21 — 2 10 1 60 
1962 9 5 1 ł1 8 1 35 
Total 111 89 1 17 48 3 269 








Wive years later a respected provincial daily 
reflected that “in a large measure the despair 
of the Europeans of Algeria is explained by the 
fact-that they are not honestly informed.’ 
They never had been. 

Meanwhile the pressure increased in France 
by a familiar pattern: first came action against 
the extremes, then it spread to the democratic 
left, notably France-Observateur and L’Ex- 
press”? Seizures on the mainland rose from 
nine in 1955 to 17 in 1956; 34 in 1957 and 23 
in the last five months of the Republic in 1958. 
The new régime was resolved to be more 
liberal and coherent. In Algeria the local ad- 
ministration and the parallel authorities which 
had been seizing papers at will since May were 
brought to heel. From November 1958 to 

‘November 1959 there were few seizures in 
Algeria and only eighteen in France. At first 
the occasional seizures significantly coincided 
with the absences of de Gaulle from Paris. 


16 P Est Républicain, Dec. 12, 1961. These re- 
marks refer most strongly to Algiers. The Oran 
and Constantine papers were less violent; Oran 
Républicain took courageously moderate posi- 
tions. 

17 Sources: Le Monde, Presse-Actualité, Cahiers 
de U1.1.p. L'Echo and fifty of the publications af- 
fected. Totals are believed almost complete for the 
mainland but not for Algeria, where they have in- 
dicative value only. Publishers often never heard 
of seizures there; some lost count. The ban on ex- 
treme-left papers there was a prior seizure which 
cannot be quantified; nor can occasions when 
papers werd “blocked” for hours or days rather 
than formally seized. As Algeria sank into an- 
arohy it became increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish official seizures from those of a host of 
self-styled authorities. 


Later he tolerated them, possibly considering 
them—like torture—inadmissible but second- 
ary. Once the liberal direction of Algerian 
policy became unmistakable with the offer 
of self-determination in September 1959, and 
the threat of activist subversion and military 
treachery intensified, good resolutions were 
abandoned. Ministers declared candidly that 
seizures would continue as long as the war. The 
practice of the Fifth Republic rapidly became 
indistinguishable from that of the Fourth— 
except that seizures multiplied. From 18 in 
1959 they rose to a record 66 on the mainland 
in 1960, 59 in 1961, and 31 in the six months of 
1962 preceding Algerian independence. There- 
after they fell sharply. It looked as if once the 
embers of activism were extinguished, seizure 
would again be a rare exception.!® 


TABLE II. SEIZURES OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS: ALGERIA, 1955-62 





Political Orientation 





Year Total 

-Ext. ‘ Ext. 

Left Left Centre Right Right 
1955 11 4 2 — * 17 
1956 1 15 1 1 ma 18 
1957 2 47 10 1 3 63 
1958 5 46 18 2 6 7T 
1959 — 6 — = 7 13 
1960 — 34 22 28 4 88 
1961 — 14 9 31 13 67 

1962 

(Jan—June) 61 2 4 18 — 85 
Date Unknown — 100 33 25 —— 158 
Total 80 268 99 106 33 586 


18 Arbitrary ways die hard. As seizures rapidly 
diminished, the number of journalists charged 
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During the war newspapers and periodicals 
were seized on some 265 occasions in France, 
and at least 586 more in Algeria. Some ninety 
publications of all political hues were affected; 
every political journal of any consequence 
suffered at least an Algerian seizure.!? Yet the 
policy of seizure and the criteria governing it 
are still not wholly comprehensible. They were 
in fact never coherently explained; ministers 
tended to refer to seizures simply as an in- 
herent facet of war. M. Louis Terrenoire, how- 
ever, when he was information minister, claimed 
that seizures were limited to grave cases where 
laws had been broken or “complicity with the 
FLN had been recommended or exalted.” He 
contended that “if the government did not 
react to such aberrant activities, what would 
be left of the elementary disciplines without 
which there would no longer be a State, but 
merely ruins and the call to the Cossacks.’’2¢ 


with insulting the President of the Republic 
reached unprecedented proportions. M. Frangois 
Mitterand, apparently referring only to press 
cases, speaks of ten prosecutions between 1875 
and 1958 and over 150 since 1958. Le Monde, 
July 16, 1963. In the French Antilles there were 
still seizures for “separatism,” for which the pro- 
Peking monthly Révolution was seized on the 
mainland in March 1964. 

Algeria celebrated independence by imposing 
general press censorship, banning nine right-wing 
French papers, seizing issues of others which gave 
offense, suppressing opposition periodicals and 
closing nearly every French-language paper, in 
violation of the Evian agreements. 

19 The most frequent victims on the mainland 
included: L’Humanité, 25; Témoignages et Docu- 
menis, 22; Rivarol, 17; La Marseillaise, 15; 
Libération, 11; France-Observateur, 14; D’ Express, 
8. Fraternité Française (Poujade) claims the 
record with over fifty, but I have traced only six. 
In Algeria approximate figures were: Témoignage 
Chrétien, over 100; Rivarol, 50; L'Express, 52; 
France-Observateur, 50; Carrefour, 25; Aux 
Ecoutes, 22; La Crois, 33; Le Monde, 22; Le 
Populaire, 20. Many of these were purely token 
consignments. 

20 Te Monde, Sept. 15-16, 1960. M. Lacoste 
once seized Le Monde for ‘accusing parachutists 
of a murder they did not commit.” The paper had 
mentioned, in a sober account of a punitive 
expedition following an FLN terrorist outrage, 
that a “girl was killed by stray bullets.” The de- 
fense ministry later confirmed this. Lacoste’s cov- 
ert aim was probably to undermine the paper’s 
reputation among readers, depriving them of the 
chance to read what it had actually said. Le 
Monde, Jan 8 and 9, 1957. 
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This picturesque justification would have ap- 
peared more plausible if the initial factual 
premise had not been so flagrantly incorrectigg 
as we shall see. Even individual seizures were 
rarely explained publicly; ministers often de- 
clined all comment. (After 1959 the Algerian 
authorities almost invariably refused all ex- 
planation.) Editors who wished to know what 
had offended had to tap the professional grape- 
vine or pump their friends in the ministries.” 
More than once publishers were given to 
believe a particular passage had caused offense 
only to have their expurgated editions seized 
on other grounds. The obvious intention—for 
reasons which can only be guessed—was to 
prevent the papers appearing at all that week. 
Sometimes all attempts to discover reasons for 
a seizure were unsuccessful. 

One is obliged, therefore, to reconstruct the 
authorities’ intentions from the seized material 
itself. First, they were obviously seeking to 
deter papers from publishing certain facts, 
discussing certain themes. Thus at least thirty- 
five seizures on the mainland related to three 
causes célébres involving torture—the cases of 
Henri Alleg, Maurice Audin and Djamila 
Boupacha.” Altogether about forty per cent of 
seizures seem to have been associated with 
allegations of torture, summary executions or 
bad conditions in prisons or internment camps. 
Editors therefore knew that they referred to 
such matters at their peril—though many 
circumspect references did get through. Sim- 
ilarly L'Humanité doubtless knew the risks of 
splashing certain Communist Party proclama- 
tions; seizure for publishing manifestoes of 
activist organizations or of the Algerian com*¥ 
munists was also predictable. A calculated ris 


21 Consider the revealing overtones of this 
letter from the information minister to an editor, 
“It does indeed appear legitimate to me that 
directors of a publication which is the object of a 
seizure should, one way or another, be informed 
of the reasons for the seizure.” In this case he did 
not himself know. 

2 Audin was a communist university teacher 
arrested for sheltering an Algerian Communist 
leader; officially he escaped from custody; un- 
officially he was murdered by his jailers. Alleg, 
editor of Alger Républicain described tortures he 
allegedly suffered in prison in La Question. He 
escaped, returning eventually to edit the paper 
again after independence. Djamila Boupacha 
alleged she confessed to planting b&8mbs for the 
FLN under torture and was raped and otherwise 
mistreated. In all three cases the government or 
army prevented legal investigations to establigh 
the full truth. 
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was also involved in printing attacks on soldiers 
who were frustrating de Gaulle’s policy or plot- 
ing subversion (or, alternatively, were failing 
to do so); interviews with rebel or activist 
leaders; discussions of desertion or conscien- 
tious objection; or attacks on public servants 
or the President of the Republic.” 

Second, seizures were intended to keep the 
political temperature down, The authorities 
therefore often reacted to the “play” given a 
story rather than to its content. During the 
1961 putsch the communist dailies were seized 
for splashing the Party’s call to action over 
their front pages; almost every other paper 
printed the essentials, with impunity. The 
“scandal” of a striking mise en pages or polem- 
ical presentation might provoke seizures of 
Rivarol or L’ Express, while the same facts ap- 
peared freely in Le Monde. Tone and layout 
were naturally watched most vigilantly in in- 
surrectionary periods. Seizure accordingly was 
a matter of political context as much as of 
content. 

Some papers were more vulnerable than 
others in comparable situations. In 1960 
L'Aurore interviewed a fugitive activist with 
impunity. Then Georges Arnaud secured a 
much publicized interview with Francis Jean- 
son—who was sought for aiding the FLN—for 
the “governmental” Paris-Presse. The paper 
was left undisturbed; Arnaud was convicted 
of ‘“non-denunciation.” When France-Observa- 
teur and L’Eapress discussed sympathetically 
but negatively Jeanson’s views on conscientious 
objection, desertion and aid to the FLN they 
were seized. “A nation which tolerated such 
writing,” Terrenoire said, would be “commit- 
ting suicide,’ 

Many seizures arose from trivial matters. 


23 In other matters there was complete uncer- 
tainty. Le Monde once published the same facts 
on successive days: it was seized in Algeria on the 
first day but not the second. 

4 Le Monde. April 23, 24-25 and June 19-20, 
1960; France-Observateur and L’ Express, April 22, 
1960. Terrenoire singled out these passages: “Be- 
tween 1957 and 1960 desertion has been, one 
might say, an affair for the individual con- 
science’; “What in my eyes nullifies [Jeanson’s] 
action is not the romanticism which accompanies 
it, nor the fact that it is an avant-garde action 
necessarily misunderstood by the great majority 
of people . e. [but] that it rests on a completely 
false vision of the relationship which should es- 
tablish itself between socialism and Algerian 
nationalism. France-Observateur was indicted, but 
for quite different comments in its literary criti- 
cism; neither paper came to trial. 
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L'Humanité was seized for publishing on a 
‘“non-customary day” during the 1958 insurrec- 
tion. The September 1961 Esprit was seized 
for a brief note about mistreatment of a draftee 
in Germany (though the C-in-C issued revised 
orders and the culprits were court-martialled 
as a result). The seizure of D Etudiant de 
VAfrique Noire in March 1957 was attributed 
to the “tone” of certain articles. Libération’s 
July 9, 1955, issue was confiscated for a one- 
inch paragraph carrying no headline. The 
March 25, 1959, edition of Salut Public was 
apparently seized for a picture of de Gaulle 
captioned, “Allons! enfants du Maghreb 
uni” adding, “Algerians ask de Gaulle, the 
man from Colombey, to approach such friendly 
powers as Alsace, Brittany, Vendée, Savoy, 
Picardy, Corsica and other lands possessing an 
incontrovertible personality, with a view to 
forming with Algeria a new union which might 
perhaps be called France.” 

As the war progressed seizure in fact became 
less and less a means of controlling information 
or ideas, and increasingly a contribution to the 
besetting problem of military loyalty. Many 
officers were convinced that the “treasonous 
press” was sapping morale, giving aid and com- 
fort to the rebels, and compromising victories 
won in the field (L'Express was frequently 
alleged to be staple reading in FLN hideouts). 
Even moderate officers were, not surprisingly, 
bitter to find intellectual weeklies discussing 
whether to aid the FLN. The Algiers High 
Command was consistently urging exemplary 
action against decadent and defeatist organs, 
including Le Monde, La Crois, and Le Figaro. 
Any government which failed to stamp out 
their subversion became suspect itself. The 
defense ministry echoed these preoccupations 
in less immoderate terms. Seizures therefore 
became a useful way of appeasing the suspi- 
cious military, and ostentatiously demonstrat- 
ing the government’s confidence in the army 
and police against their critics. Indeed when 
once a weekly which exposed police excesses 
was not seized this was widely interpreted as a 
public warning to the police by the government. 
Eventually M. Debré perfected the practice of 
un coup & droite, un coup à gauche. As the 
government was obliged to intensify the repres- 
sion of right-wing subversion it showed that it 
was not in league with the communists and 
defeatists by seizing left-wing papers. Since 
the aim was to propitiate the military, content 
became a secondary consideration. This ex- 
plains many of the more trivial seizures men- 
tioned, and why L’Echo could write of its bitter 
enemy, France-Observateur, that “the most 
finicky exegetists have not been able to dis- 
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cover what article, what passage or what line 
of an article has provoked this seizure.’’ 
Against this background the incidence of 
seizures on the various sections of the press 
becomes more clear. For although the régime 
was throughout threatened primarily from its 
Right, the left-wing press suffered most in 
every year until 1962. This was partly because 
the war’s repressive phase lasted longer than 
the liberal dénouement, but it also reflects the 
sizeable element first of “propitiation’” and 
later of conscious “balance” noted above. 


II 


Seizure was supplemented by other weapons 
which can be outlined more rapidly. In addi- 
tion to the de facto exclusion of many publica- 
tions from Algeria, special powers were invoked 
to ban 102 more. Under a convenient 1939 
decree-law governing ‘‘publications of foreign 
origin,” 108 publications published abroad or 
printed in France in foreign languages were 
banned throughout the Republic by arrêté of 
the Minister of the Interior against which there 
was no appeal.?” The defense ministry banned 
at will the sale or reading in military establish- 
ments of publications “‘of a nature damaging 
to discipline’”’—including L’ Express, La Dépêche 
du Midi, and La Vie Catholique Illustrée.*® 

Le Monde, which escaped seizure on the 
mainland, incurred the Mollet government's 
sustained hostility. It was threatened with 
withdrawal of official and semi-official adver- 
tising and struck from the list of papers sup- 
plied to diplomatic missions on ‘‘economy” 
grounds. Its financial stability was jeopard- 
ized by blocking a much-needed price rise of 
two (old) francs (then about one-half cent). 


% July 1, 1958. 

26 Countries of origin were: Tunisia, 24; France, 
20; U.A.R., 15; Morocco, 10; Lebanon, Algeria, 
West Germany, 5; Sudan, Czechoslovakia, 4; 
Switzerland, 3; East Germany, Spain, Belgium, 
Communist China, Italy, Kuwait, United States, 
1. Fourteen recordings were also banned. Source: 
Journal Officiel de UV Algérie (later Receuil des 
Actes Administratifs), Jan. 1, 1955 to July 3, 
1962. 

27 There were 37 in Spanish; 18 in Polish, 7 in 
Vietnamese dialects; 5 in Italian; others in 
Arabic, Chinese, English, German, Georgian, 
Portuguese, Belorussian, Russian; also French 
originating in Belgium, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Spain, Cameroon, Portugal, and 
Indo-China. Source: J. O. (Lois et Décrets), 1955- 
62. 

28 Cf. Le Monde, June 21, 1963. 
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Successive defense ministers instigated and 
sustained a wholly spurious legal action which 
threatened the paper’s finances. Supported 
throughout by an impressive array of domestic 
and foreign opinion the paper refused to sub- 
mit, and the authorities eventually ceased their . 
harassment.?° 

Under the Fifth Republic even more sweep- 
ing measures were contemplated. In 1960 M. 
Debré personally led an attempt to block the 
re-election of the President-Director General 
of Agence France-Presse, insisting that as sixty 
per cent of the agency’s income came from 
official sources, the government was entitled 
to a majority on the conseil d'administration, 
with officially nominated members exercising 
coniréle permanent over its operations. Con- 
vinced that this would lead irresistibly to edi- 
torial interference in its basic news service the, 
industry closed ranks. Debré backed down. 

Another measure contemplated about this 
time was the sequestration of any paper of 
which a legally responsible director was ` 
charged with a crime against the state. The 
first victim was to be L'Echo d’ Alger, whose 
editor Alain de Sérigny was awaiting trial for 
sedition, but no paper could feel safe if such a 
weapon existed. The furious protests of the 
entire industry led to official denials that such 
action was contemplated. Then another leak 
revealed that an official working party had 
drafted a “reform” of the basic 1881 press law. 
Seizure was to be legalized under stringent safe- 
guards, with the right to compensation for 
abuses. However, punishments for almost all 
press offenses were to be increased drastically, , 
the test for conviction for publishing false news’ 
changed to imprudence rather than the stricter 
mauvaise foi, and a new crime created of “dis- 


29 French newspapers require official permission 
to increase prices. The government argued that 
the proposed rise would upset the price index. Cf. 
Le Monde, Nov.8 and 14,1956. The suit arose from 
an unhappily prescient article by Prof. Duverger 
on the dangers of increasing the administrative 
and political role of the military in Algeria. M. 
André Morice persuaded a parachutist organiza- 
tion to sue for libel, and his successor launched a 
fresh action when the parachutists were held to 
lack standing; it failed. Le Monde, July 20 and 30, 
Sept. 28, 1957. 

30 The Mollet government had granted AFP a 
relatively liberal statut, which witheut entirely 
freeing it from official pressures went far to re- 
move suspicion that it was “governmental” like 
the old Havas. Cf. L’Echo, April 5 and 20, 1960; 
Le Monde, April 10-11, 12, 16, 27, 1960. 
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crediting the armed forces.”3t Again a violent 
outcry resulted in a confused and contradictory 
“ministerial retreat: there had been no draft; 
the press would be able to discuss the draft 
before its promulgation as an ordinance; it 
would appear as a parliamentary bill not as an 
ordinance. There seems little doubt that a draft 
did exist, though it had not obtained de 
Gaulle’s assent. Debré and Messmer were ‘the 
most enthusiastic protagonists in a divided 
cabinet of using emergency powers, granted by 
parliament to deal with the barricades affair, 
to impose the changes by ordinance. Like the 
AFP incident, the episode cast a revealing 
light on Debré’s approach to press problems.” 
In the wake of the 1961 putsch Algerian 
special powers were used to close L’Echo 
d'Alger and its associated papers, and the 
Dépêche Quotidienne (reauthorized subse- 
Yquently as La Dépêche d’ Algérie). The only 
other Algiers daily, Le Journal d’ Alger, was 
temporarily suspended. No appeal was per- 
- mitted. At the same time de Gaulle’s excep- 
tional powers under Article 16 of the Constitu- 
tion were used to suppress a number of news- 
letters, also without appeal or explanation.® 
Most of these lettres confidentielles which re- 
tailed “inside dope” to subscribers showed 
strong activist sympathies, and a few were 
little better than blackmail sheets. However, a 
long history of administrative hostility makes 
it likely that the authorities now seized the 
chance to do something they had been itching 
to do for many years, Both L’ Echo d’ Alger and 
the newsletters had incurred such powerful 
antipathies that protests were muted and quite 
* ineffective. 
Usually the earliest targets of repression 
tend to be the journalists. While apparently 


3t Serait puni d'emprisonnement de 1 4 5 ans 
quiconque aura cherché 4 jeter le discrédit sur 
Vaction de armée, en rapportant des faits, actes 
ou propos de nature, à nuire à l’honneur de 
Varmée.” that is, even the most strictly factual 
and sober report of military excess would be 
criminal. 

% Le Monde, Aug. 2, 4, 6, 7-8, 12 and Sept. 17, 
23, 25-6, 1960. 

3 See my “French Experience of Exceptional 
Powers in 1961,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 25 (Feb. 
1963). The presidential Decision authorized sup- 
pression of “certain writings” supporting subver- 
sion or revealing secret military or administrative 
information. At May 31, 1963, when the powers 
lapsed, twenty newsletters had been banned, in- 

.cluding several whith reappeared under slightly 
differing titles, 
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nothing could deter the Paris police from beat- 
ing up reporters covering political demonstra- 
tions, they suffered relatively little at the 
governm s hands (though many were plasti- 
qués by OAS). From time to time, inevitably, 
correspondents were declared “undesirable” in 
Algeria. In 1955-6 a few journalists were ar- 
rested and others harassed for reporting from 
the rebel maquis. In 1961-2 several journalists 
were interned as activists. Since few were 
indicted and their detention was never formally 
explained, it was not clear how many were 
victimized purely as journalists. Though their 
case was not universally popular, press criti- 
cism may have hastened the release of some 
and discouraged further arrests. 


IV 


The effects of these various repressive acts 
on the press, the public and the course of the 
war are necessarily problematical. Yet it seems 
unlikely that a policy which was so haphaz- 
ardly conceived and erratically executed could 
have borne much fruit. As a means of informa- 
tion control seizure could never be efficient as 
long as Le Monde and Le Canard Enchainé 
were untouched (on the mainland). Careful 
readers could invariably glean the gist of what 
the government was trying to suppress. Not 
only were few seizures complete, but two semi- 
clandestine papers, Vérité-Liberté and Témoi- 
gnages et Documents, distributed banned ma- 
terial widely despite repeated seizures. After 
prolonged reading of seized material the author 
is skeptical whether a single significant fact 
was suppressed for more than a day or so. 
Rather, seizure alerted an informed public to 
the facts they wete intended to conceal. If 
much of the French public remained ignorant 
and misled, the explanation lies less in seizures 
than in a deeper failure of the press itself, to 
which we will return. 

Seizure became a wholly arbitrary system of 
inflicting fines on papers which had displeased 
the authorities. At best the paper had to bear 
reprinting costs; at worst it lost sales and ad- 
vertising revenue for the seized issue. France- 
Observateur put the cost of a single seizure at 
$1,500; L'Humanité at $5,300 and L’ Humanité- 
Dimanche at $28,000. No paper has publicly 
revealed its total losses, but at least three are 
estimated to have lost over $100,000. The 
industry’s total out-of-pocket losses probably 
fell in the range of $600,000-$900,000. Few 
French papers have substantial resources and 
the $200 needed to reprint the tiniest feuilles 
probably hurt more than the $30,000 this cost 
Le Parisien Libéré. At one time the authorities 
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apparently hoped that L’Hxpress and France- 
Observateur would bleed to death, but (with 
the two Algerian exceptions) no paper was ac- 
tually forced to close by seizures, though 
several blamed seizures, on suspending publica- 
tion, rather than admit their sales were negli- 
gible. More remarkable, while some papers un- 
doubtedly became more circumspect, it would 
be hard to find one which was coerced into sup- 
pressing facts or changing its policies. 

The contribution made by repression to the 
government’s relations with the military may 
be assessed skeptically in the light of the 
régime’s subsequent troubles. Doubtless oc- 
casional seizures appeased the High Command 
from time to time, but many soldiers would 
have been satisfied with nothing less than total 
suppression of everything to the left of L’ Aurore 
and the imprisonment of many journalists. The 
transparent calculations in Debré’s policy of 
balance can scarcely have disarmed any of the 
more vocal critics. 

The record of repression and attempted re- 
pression during the Algerian war must be seen 
in perspective. Taking them fully into account 
France (though not Algeria) kept a basically 
free press. The most extreme and indiscrimi- 
nate systems of repression and control were in 
the end avoided. No newspaper was closed or 
mortally injured on the mainland; outside 
Algeria prior censorship was imposed only for 
a few days in May 1958. Even seizures in- 
herently arose from the existence of an other- 
wise uncontrolled press: at the least they were 
a lesser evil than the discreet prior censorship 
operated in so many countries—outright sup- 
pression of opposition papers. Moreover, libel 
laws and official secrets legislation were enforced 
less stringently than in, say, peacetime Britain. 
Even the keenest critic of French governments 
would concede that the most casual inspection 
of a newspaper kiosk provided ample evidence 
that every shade of opinion could be expressed, 
often violently and unscrupulously. However 
caustically one surveys the French record one 
may legitimately wonder how many countries 
could have passed through the strains France 
experienced without even greater encroach- 
ments on press freedom, (The British writer 
can reflect that despite exceptionally high 
consensus in wartime Britain The Daily 
Worker was suspended; the experiences of The 
Times of Cyprus during the “troubles” are not 
entirely reassuring either.) 
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The most sombre element in the struggle be- 
tween the press and government was the extent 
to which the press stood alone, Almost to the 
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last, politicians were pressing for more seizures 
and more draconian legislation; only a handful 
publicly defended the press. There were scat 
tered protests in the Assembly but not a single 
full-dress debate. Among the judiciary too many 
judgments in press cases revealed little sympa- 
thy, even antipathy to the press." Except when 
Le Monde was in danger few of the distin- 
guished figures who raised their voices against 
torture would lift even a pen for the press. 
Among intellectuals arbitrary treatment of the 
press seemed a matter for apathetic resignation 
rather than organized protest. Perhaps dis- 
taste for the outrageous behavior of D’ Hu- 
manité and Fraternité-Française obscured the 
lesson of history that the greatest causes must 
often be fought for highly unattractive victims. 
Almost the only sustained protests from out- 
side the industry came from the “professional” 
libertarians of the Ligue des Droits de V Homme. 
The press was not only isolated, it was di- 
vided. The antagonisms aroused by the war 
were such that papers condoned and even 
applauded the repression of their opponents. 
They never learned that the defense of the 
diehard Echo d'Alger began with the fellow- 
travelling Alger-Républicain. Le Figaro wel- 
comed seizures of left-wing weeklies in 1958, 
“One understands that the government wished 
to give some appeasement to the indignation 
and exasperation of the combatants against 
those in France who ally themselves consist- 
ently with the rebellion.” L'Echo roundly 
declared press freedom did not extend to “those 
who betray France while she is at war.’ The 
Fédération Nationale de la Presse Frangaise Zy 
was never so intemperate. However, its leader 7 
Albert Bayet, one of the “patriotic left,” 
blocked discussion of seizures of Alger Répub- 
licain at the 1954 Algiers congress because 


3 The record of the superior courts in press 
cases was generally more liberal. See notably, 
cases involving L’ Echo du Centre (Le Monde, May 
11, 1956); a Guadaloupe paper (ibid, Sept. 23, 
1959); Rivarol (ibid, Nov. 5, 1959); C'est à dire 
(L'Echo, July 5, 1960); Le Canard Enchatné 
(Le Monde, Jan 11, 1963.) 

æ Notable exceptions: protests by Malraux, 
Mauriac, Sartre and R. Martin du Gard at 
seizure of La Question (Le Monde, April 17, 
1958) ; academic criticism of the harassing of Prof. 
Marrou for an article in Le Monde (ibid, April 14, 
1956); protest meetings at the arrest, of Roger 
Stéphane (ibid, April 8, 1955). 

% Le Figaro, quoted by L'Echo March 15, 
1958; L’ Echo, March 15, 1959. However, L’ Echo. 
was an early critic of some seizures and defended 
Le Monde. š 
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protests might “wound an important section of 
Algerian and French opinion.” The FNPF 
organ, La Presse Francaise, contrived to ignore 
“the sequestration of Alger Républicain and the 
imprisonment of members of the staff. Even in 
1956 Bayet almost stopped the congress from 
voting a mild motion on seizures.2” Not until 
1960 did the rising torrent of seizures and the 
rumors of legislation produced limited solidar- 
ity. Even then L’ Humanité demanded suppres- 
sion of “L’ Assassin Libéré” (Le Parisien Libéré) 
for implicitly supporting OAS; and the Right 
reciprocated in kind. FNPF was now voting 
angry motions and dispatching anxious delega- 
tions to ministers, but the government could 
gauge their value by the way they were buried 
on the inside pages. Seizures themselves were 
reported rarely and obscurely “How few pro- 
test!’ complained a chastened Echo. “Hardly 
anyone but Le Monde raises a voice. The others 
camouflage the news between two juicy crimes 
.. or horoscopes for midinettes.”38 Proposals 
were made for a common front, with the entire 
press agreeing to reprint seized material across 
their front pages, but they foundered on the 
suicidal enmities of the extremists and the 
chilling indifference of the moderates—notably 
the provincial press. 

The press made a graver contribution to its 
misfortunes. The widespread self-censorship 
practiced particularly by the solid, respectable 
presse d'information left dissidents isolated and 
vulnerable, and encouraged governments to 
resort to seizure rather than broader controls. 
Prudence and patriotism led many papers to 
promote official versions of reality and to sus- 

_tain the wishful thinking which persistently 
jeopardized the emergence of intelligent opin- 
ion about Algeria, The extent of self-censorship 
cannot be convincingly documented here, but 
its importance is not seriously challenged. The 
author found journalists and outside observers 
in France almost unanimous in believing that 
conformism and suppression had compro- 
mised the freedom and integrity of the press 
more than seizure. Unpalatable facts and opin- 
ions tended to be smothered and pertinent 
questions went unasked. Early in the war the 
FNPF encouraged its members to support 
“pacification,” declaring that “no less impe- 


37 Cf. La Presse Française, Oct-Nov. 1954; Oct. 
1956. Cf. Le Monde, Feb. 13, 1960. 

88 April 10 and March 25, 1962. The tribute 
should have included Le Canard Enchatné, 
the only other paper which consistently criticized 
seizures of friend and foe. For an extraordinarily 

. petty victimization of Le Canard's directrice, see 
Le Monde, July 4, 1963. 
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rious is the duty to recall that a rupture between 
France and Algeria is something unthinkable” 
—although it was just because rupture was 
thinkable that there was a war. Even when 
400,000 troops were in the field many papers 
considered the war a “police action,” and the 
rebels as “outlaws” who were “slaughtered” 
like animals rather than ‘‘killed” like soldiers. 
As evidence of torture grew, Mauriac declared 
“Parler ou taire, nous n’avons plus Je choix,” 
but many papers thought otherwise. They ap- 
parently believed that it was more dishonor- 
able to expose torture than to commit it. Re- 
ports were dismissed as communist propa- 
ganda, buried, misrepresented or ignored; there 
were references to “so-called tortures,” or to 
persons being “jostled” or “mishandled” by 
the police.” Sensational papers splashed stories 
of teenage hooliganism but had no space to 
report similar behavior by Moslem auxiliaries 
in the heart of Paris. Conversely, pro-national- 
ist papers rarely reminded readers that the 
FLN was financed by extortion enforced by 
murder, and that terrorism and atrocities were 
its deliberate policy. Outside the Right there 
was a marked reluctance to look too closely at 
the massacre of the Plateau des Gliéres in 1962, 
or the techniques employed against the Secret 
Army. For years the refusal to examine ra- 
tionally the nature of Algerian nationalism 
misled the public; later the terms of a possible 
settlement and the problem of the European 
minority were considered belatedly or in 
stereotypes. 

Suppression of news, excessive bias, patriotic 
silences and a preference for triviality are cer- 
tainly not vices peculiar to the French press. 
But French experience after 1954 illustrates 
graphically the consequences of these failings— 
of newspapers ceasing to be newspapers. The 
extent of official influence over the other media 
laid an unusually heavy responsibility on the 
free press; with a few notable exceptions it 
failed to respond. However one may judge the 
preoccupation of some papers with entertain- 
ment and the excessive discretion of others in 
normal times, the lamentable public ignorance 


39 For analysis of press coverage of certain 
events see Presse-Actualité, Dec., 1957 (intern- 
ment camps); ibid, Jan. 1961 (de Gaulle in Al- 
geria); ibid, June 1961 (putsch); ibid, Apr.—May 
1962 (Paris demonstrations); Les Temps Modernes 
Dee. 1959 (Audin trial). An example: Le Parisien 
Libéré is reported to have written, “Maitre 
William Lévy, secretary of the Algiers socialist 
federation was killed yesterday. His son had al- 
ready been killed by the FLN.” But Lévy was 
murdered by OAS. 
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about Algeria during these years was sombre 
evidence of the price a society at grips with 
grave problems may have to pay when the 
press fails to do its job. 

The counterpart to an incurious presse 
d'information was a section of the presse d’opi- 
nion which was either unscrupulous or irrespon- 
sible. On the mainland some papers sent repor- 
ters to spend periods with the rebel maquis; 
others blamed such atrocities as the Melouza 
massacre on France rather than admit the 
nationalists capable of them; others, at a tense 
moment, splashed the story of an exceptionally 
horrifying murder of a family by fellagha, 
though elementary checks would have revealed 
it to be a child’s invention. Some papers alleged 
that the gendarmes involved in the January 
1960 fusillade were doped or drunk; at least 
one hinted that the murderous plasticage at 
Issy-les-Moulineaux was perpetrated by offi- 
cial provocateurs rather than by OAS (“The 
Fifth Republic’s Reichstag Fire’), just as 
another paper had attributed FLN machine- 
gun attacks on Paris police stations to the 
police themselves. L’ Express became such a 
tireless campaigner for Algerian independence 
that opponents branded it, not wholly unfairly, 
the organ of the FLN in France. Later the 
Parisien Libéré-Carrefour combination gave aid 
and comfort to treachery by identifying the 
Secret Army leaders with the wartime Resist- 
ance. 

The Algiers press behaved even worse. Dur- 
ing the 1961 putsch, for example, L’ Echo 
d'Alger told its readers that “censorship is 
suppressed in Algeria, and in consequence they 
may have confidence in our news.” Like other 
Algiers papers it did not even mention de 
Gaulle’s address to the nation, or the token 
general strike against the putsch on the main- 
land, or the visit of de Gaulle’s emissaries to 
Algeria, M. Joxe and the new C-in-C Algeria— 
it did not even disclose that there was a 
new C-inC. The news columns were filled with 
references to “the liberation of patriots” (i.e. 
activists accused of murder) and phrases like 
“We joyfully learned late today of the rallying 
of Oranie and the Constantinois to General 
Challe”—a statement as inaccurate as if was 
biassed. L’ Echo d'Alger year after year em- 
ployed such practices as suppression or burial 
of important unwelcome news; sustained 
alarmism; highly colored and selective report- 
ing and determined exploitation of layout tech- 
nique to promote editorial policy. These fail- 
ings are found in committed papers every- 
where, but they obviously become particularly 
grave when combined with a near monopoly in 
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the ill-informed and unstable atmosphere of a 
city like Algiers.‘ 3 


VI pe 

This survey of government-press relations 
seems therefore to lead to a dilemma. On the 
one hand is the need for a free and unfettered 
press, which has been argued so often and so 
eloquently that it surely need not be re-stated 
here. Confronted by the policies pursued by 
French governments during the Algerian war 
the liberal’s reaction would not be in doubt. 
For arbitrary procedures were employed . 
against the press, often for trivial pretexts. 
Obscure journals with negligible circulations 
were zealously hounded while larger circula- 
tion papers with more skilful editors were doing 
far greater damage (from a governmental view- 
point) with impunity. It is doubtful whether 
these policies were finally justified by that 
most basic pragmatic criterion—success. a 

Yet when all the impeccable liberal senti- 
ments such actions arouse have been uttered, a 
real problem remains. (That the problem, 
arising from misconceived policies, was largely 
of the régime’s own making is beside the point.) 
Between 1954 and 1962 France was fighting a 
civil war and was threatened by extremism and 
subversion which found supporters in the press. 
This led to many instances of press behavior 
to which no government could be expected to 
remain indifferent. In criticizing the procedures 
adopted to meet this challenge, the liberal 
cannot avoid considering what restraints would 
be appropriate for such a situation. 

Such a question plainly exceeds the bounds 
of this article, going as it does to the heart of _, 
the old dilemma about the balance between T 
the indispensable freedom of the press and the 
need of the state in the last resort to defend 
itself. In some democratic societies the ‘‘civil- 
ized” solutions are thought to be self-restraint 
by the press, censorship or resort to the courts. 
But none of these would have been wholly 
satisfactory in the Algerian war. Self-restraint 
is inherently unlikely to operate generally in 
such a situation—and to the extent it did, the 
outcome, we have seen, was scarcely happy. 
The results censorship would have produced 
can readily be imagined: the censors’ taboos 


4° The Journal was always the most reserved: 
the Dépéche the most enthusiastic. Cf. these head- 
lines: ETAT DE SIEGE EN ALGERIE ot 
Varmée a pris le pouvoir (Journal); PJARMEE 
PREND LE POUVOIR POUR GARDER 
L’ALGERIE FRANCAISE (Dépéche.) Dernière 
Heure’s forte was false news. æ 
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would have suppressed far more than ever 
seizure did. Control of many abtises may nor- 
mally be confided to the courts where there are 
enlightened press laws and independent, un- 
prejudiced judges. But such a combination is 
rare at the best of times, while—despite the 
persistence with which the lawyers see the 
judiciary as a bulwark of freedom—the, dangers 
of executive-minded justice during major 
crises cannot be discounted, certainly not in 
France. 

Moreover, while the courts may be a risky 
refuge for the press, they do not necessarily 
solve the problems of the state. Algerian ex- 
perience suggests that mass circulation papers, 
with skilful editing and technical control can 
be persistently subversive without actually 
violating sedition laws. The slow processes of 
the law also provide no effective answer to the 

ditor who publishes inflammatory reports, 
false news or even invitations of murder at 
moments of exceptional tension. Once the edi- 
tion reaches the streets the damage is done, 
whatever the courts may subsequently do. For 
example, L'Echo d’Alger reported during the 
barricades insurrection that the Delegate- 
General and the C-in-C had pledged that the 
troops would not open fire on the insurgents. 
The psychological impact of publishing this 
puré invention need scarcely be emphasized; it 


41 Alain de Sérigny was tried for fomenting sedi- 
tion in 1960. He was acquitted—rightly—for 
several reasons. The prosecution based its case on 
185 articles from L’ Echo d Alger, mostly published 
in January 1960. No single article directly con- 
stituted provocation. The prosecution was re- 
duced to reading article after article, expounding 
amateurishly the significance of headlines, type, 
page position and other make-up details. The at- 
tempt was clearly impossible; the success of such 
a prosecution would have had highly alarming 
implications for press freedom. FNPF rejected 
the notion that “guilty intent” might “appear in- 
dependently of the text of an article, in the pre- 
sentation or the size of headline,” but its derision 
is unlikely to convince anyone acquainted with 
modern propaganda techniques or who has read 
the issues of L’ Echo d’ Alger. The trial is reported 
in La Presse Française, March 1961 and in 
Sérigny’s Un Procès (Paris, Table Ronde, 1961). 
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became unthinkable that the troops should fire. 

Against this’ background an alternative 
press policy for metropolitan France might 
have been: to ignore many abuses de minimis; 
to leave others to the courts, and to deal with 
a very tiny hard core by administrative sei- 
zures subject to judicial scrutiny and the right 
to damages. The limitations of these sugges- 
tions are self-evident; one can haye few illu- 
sions that they would have produced an ideal 
balance between freedom of the press and the 
security of the state; they might, however, 
have proved a lesser evil. 

Even these suggestions may be considered 
too compromising to freedom to contemplate. 
But can one really burke, as so many libertar- 
ian bodies do (particularly those associated 
with the press itself), the issue of how to handle 
a press which is subversive or corrupt while 
remaining within the law? So many discussions 
rest either on the easy assumptions of a ‘‘re- 
sponsible” press in a “stable” society, or rely 
on methods of control which may not be 
appropriate to modern mass-circulation news- 
papers. Yet in today’s world many regimes are 
notoriously unstable, and there are newspapers 
with little conception of “responsibility.” 
When the press is threatened, as French ex- 
perience confirms, it must be defended whole- 
heartedly lest the contagion of repression 
spread: governments which are conceded an 
inch will take a yard. But once the crisis is 
over, as it seems to be in France, one may sug- 
gest that the ritual incantation of libertarian 
slogans is not enough. It is easy to make 
absolutist defenses of press freedom; the French 
example described here suggests that there is 
also a need for painful thought and debates 
about its legitimate limits. 


42 I propose no alternative for Algeria. Theo- 
retically the response to the quasi-monopoly of 
the diehard press was tighter censorship, strict 
limitation of seizures of the mainland press and a 
competing government paper. But by the time 
governments were prepared to stand up to the die- 
hards they could probably not have executed such 
a policy. Thus many military censors were 
notoriously sympathetic to the diehards, and 
Radio Alger was heavily infiltrated by activists 
throughout the war. 
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When Averell Harriman became Governor 
of New York on January 1, 1955, the Demo- 
crats assumed power in Albany for the first 
time in twelve years With Harriman came his 
newly appointed Secretary of State, Carmine 
`G. De Sapio, leader of Tammany Hall, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman, and widely 
described as the architect of the Democratic 
resurgence. Harriman, however, had only 
barely won the election, and such unity as the 
party had achieved during the campaign was 
evanescent at best. The Democratic Party was 
very much alive, but its energies were woefully 
centripetal. The cleavages ranged from the 
most primitive thrusts of tribal warfare be- 
tween Italians and Irish to the most elegant 
ideological concerns of middle- and upper-class 
liberal Protestants and Jews. The election had 
deepened some conflicts, raised others, and 
settled none. The ancient Irish hegemony was 
giving way before pressure from Italians within 
the regular party organization and reform 
liberals as yet outside it. The very ticket on 
which Harriman ran was symptomatic of the 
times—for the first time in decades it had no 
Irish Catholic running for a major executive 
office and, at the same time, a magic name in 
New York politics—Roosevelt—had been rele- 
gated to a subordinate place on the list after a 
bitter, clamorous effort by young liberals (who 
later were to be the backbone of a major reform 
assault on Tammany) to win the gubernatorial 
nomination for the son of the former Presi- 
dent.? 


1 One of the authors of this article, Moynihan, 
served as an assistant to Governor Harriman 
throughout his administration. We wish to express 
our thanks to Professor Frank Munger of Syra- 
cuse University and to Mr. Judson James of 
the University of Illinois for their comments on 
an earlier draft. 

2 On changes in the Democratic party in New 
York with special reference to the rise of the 
“reformers,” see James Q. Wilson, The Amateur 
Democrat: Club Politics in Three Cities (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1962). It should be 
noted that Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., might have 
had the nomination for lieutenant governor in 


Under any circumstances, the allocation of 
jobs by a new state administration is a matter 
of keen interest to party members; under these 
circumstances, however, patronage was of 
crucial importance. Not, of course, because 
Democratic voters or rank-and-file party 
workers were standing hungrily in line. In New 
York, as elsewhere, low-paying state jobs were 
no longer attractive to most voters or to many 
party workers; in any case, not very many suc, 
jobs were available at the state level. Rather, 
patronage was important because those selected 
for the top offices would set the tone for the 
entire administration and thus significantly 
affect its chances for success in both its legisla- 
tive program and its bid for re-election, and be- 
cause the awarding of jobs could possibly alter 
the distribution of power within the party, re- 
warding some party leaders favored by the 
administration and penalizing others. i 

From the outset, then, at least two goals 
were to be served by the allocation of jobs— 
staffing the government with competent and 
attractive administrators, and acquiring and 
consolidating power over the party apparatus. 
These goals were obviously not always compat- 
ible, particularly when there was a chronic 
shortage of men whose qualifications would 
make their appointment contribute to the 
attainment of the first of these ends. 

In a sense, the first goal could be looked upon 
as voter-serving and the second as party-serv- 
ing.’ In those bygone days in which the mass of 


1954 but he refused because that would have 
made him Harriman’s running mate, and there- 
fore automatically the recipient of exactly the 
same vote as Harriman (under New York law, the 
voter votes for governor and lieutenant governor 
as a team). This would have made it impossible 
for him to prove what he thought was his own 
strength at the polls. As it turned out, of course, 
he became the only statewide Democratic can- 
didate to lose, defeated for attorngy-general by 
Jacob Javits. 

* On the functions of patronage, see James Q. 
Wilson, “The Economy of Patronage,” Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. 69 (August, 1961), pp. 
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voters, at least in the big cities, had a personal- 
istic and localistic view of politics, there may 
h&ve been little conflict between these two 
goals. If the immigrant voter judged the party 
as a whole largely in terms of a local party 
leader who offered him friendship, service and 
favors in exchange for his vote, then more 
patronage for the party leader meant more op- 
portunities for “buying” (with either tangible 
or intangible gratifications) the loyalty of the 
voter. Assuming that the local leader was ra- 
tional and that he was usually threatened by 
intra-party competition, the greater his success 
in extracting influence and patronage from the 
party, the greater the largesse he could and 
would distribute to his constituents. As voters 
abandoned the immigrant political ethic, they 
began to judge the party in terms of issues, 
community-wide or state-wide programs, and 
tHe quality (honesty, efficiency, “glamour” and 
impartiality) of its elective officials.4 The allo- 
cation of jobs that was voter-serving (e.g., 
appointing “blue ribbon” officials and ‘‘expert”’ 
administrators) was often an allocation which 
was no longer party-serving as well. A job given 
to a blue-ribbon bureaucrat would often (though 
not always) be a job taken away from a county 
or district leader. 

This study is an analysis of the efforts of one 
administration to discover and apply guide- 
lines for patronage decisions which would 
optimize the attainment of two potentially 
conflicting goals. It can be argued that stating 
the problem in this way exaggerates the ele- 
ment of rationality in the process. In part this 
is deliberate: for purposes of analysis, we postu- 
late two goals and seek to discover to what 
extent action was “rationally” directed at their 
attainment. If we can account for all the acts of 
the patronage-dispensers on the (perhaps false) 
assumption that they acted “as if” they in- 
tended to maximize certain goals, then no other 
“explanation” of their behavior is (we argue) 
necessary. But in part there are good grounds 
for asserting that to some extent a quest for 
rationality was in fact a motive for much that 
was done. From the personal involvement of 
one of the authors in the patronage process, we 
are left with little doubt that the principal 


369-380; Frank J. Sorauf, “Patronage and 
Party,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 
3 (May, 1959), pp. 115-126; and David W. 
McCoy, ‘‘Patyonage in Suburbia,” Ph.D, thesis in 
Political Science, University of Chicago (1963). 

4 On changes in the electorate related to differ- 
ences in political ethos, see Edward ©. Banfield 
and James Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1963). 
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participants deliberately sought to use patron- 
age both to staff the government competently 
and to acquire and maintain control over the 
state party. Their efforts in this direction were 
perhaps even more deliberate than one might 
ordinarily expect because at least one key par- 
ticipant had a quasi-intellectual approach to 
the problem: by habit and style, he sought to 
systematize the process and to make it bureau- 
cratically rational (7.¢., to settle specific cases 
by reference to general rules). This, of course, 
makes the New York case somewhat atypical. 
Furthermore, maintenance of the party organ- 
ization in the face of competing claims for very 
scarce resources led the job dispensers to formu- 
late general rules and to keep detailed records 
in order to defend their actions. Rationality (or 
what could plausibly be described as such) was 
not only intrinsically important (the dispensers 
wanted to maximize certain goals), it came to 
be extrinsically important as well (the dispens- 
ers wanted to be able to settle arguments and 
justify their discretionary acts by “objective,” 
superficially non-arbitrary decision rules). 

This study does not deal with all forms of 
patronage. Judicial patronage—particularly 
the selection of judges—was of great interest to 
the party; however, it was not handled by 
Governor Harriman’s patronage aide, but by 
his Counsel. The patronage of the Attorney- 
General’s office was no doubt substantial, but 
we have no direct knowledge of it. Finally, the 
awarding of contracts—particularly highway 
contracts—was potentially of enormous im- 
portance, but however political considerations 
may have influenced it, no records were kept.5 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF PATRONAGE 


The allocation of patronage was a joint 
effort of public and party officials, among whom 


ë The choice of New York State for a case 
study can be justified on substantive grounds: it 
is an important state and the Democratic party 
there was undergoing rapid and fundamental 
changes. Needless to say, however, the choice was 
dictated by the fact that the authors happened to 
have access to almost all the relevant records—a 
comparatively rare circumstance in the study of 
party politics—and also to the prior and probably 
equally rare fact of the existence of such records. 
The patronage staff of the Harriman administra- 
tion was characterized by a high level of educa- 
tion and intellectual energy. These qualities, 
combined with a measure of self-awareness that 
often accompanies them, led to the establishment 
in the first days of the administration of detailed 
and sophisticated records of the patronage proc- 
ess. 
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the governor was preeminent. He almost always 
had the formal authority to appoint (or, where 
legislative confirmation was required, to nom- 
inate) and thus his agreement was essential. 
Governor Harriman did not, at least in the 
area, of job patronage, abdicate his authority 
and thus he was something more than a ‘‘titu- 
lar” head (although something less than an 
undisputed: head) of the state Democratic 
party. 

As liaison with the party organization, the 
governor assigned a lawyer, Milton D. Stewart, 
who was on the payroll of the office of the 
Governor’s Counsel. He was a clearance point 
for administration officials dealing with the 
party and party leaders dealing with the ad- 
ministration. Although he had other duties as 
well, allocating patronage became his chief 
responsibility. As he told an interviewer, 


it is hard to believe how much time goes to 
patronage—more time on that than on any other 
- single thing. And that was about as true for the 
governor as it was for me. It is simply nondeleg- 
able—for constitutional, legal, or political rea- 
sons. 


The process of awarding a job began either 
with a candidate or a vacancy. It did not begin 
de novo, however, but rather on the basis of 
some hastily learned behavior. To a great 
extent the uncertainty which afflicts a new 
administration in handling patronage (or any 
other important matter) is reduced by trying 
to learn how the previous administration did 
it—in this case, the Republican administration 
of Govern Thomas E. Dewey. Harriman’s staff 
thus inherited, willy-nilly, many of the pro- 
cedures for handling patronage left to them by 
the Republicans. By and large, they found 
these procedures reasonable. 

If the process began with a vacancy, the 
commissioner (i.e. the cabinet-level depart- 
ment head) would first discuss the matter with 
Stewart. If the commissioner had some one in 
mind for the vacancy, if he were strong-willed 
and persuasive, and if he had a plausible 
candidate, he would often get his way, even 
against party pressures. Stewart was the “‘lit- 
mus paper”: if the commissioner’s arguments 
could stand up against Stewart’s pressure on 
behalf of party regularity and the party nom- 
inee, the commissioner would usually prevail. 

If the commissioner had no candidate, or had 
a poor one, or if the party was advancing a 
candidate for whom a place had to be found, 
Stewart would consult the party leaders. Hach 
of New York’s sixty-two counties had a county 
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Democratic leader; to deal with all of them 
individually would have been difficult. More 
importantly, it would have been destructive 
of certain principles of hierarchy deeply cher- 
ished by party officials. Two key party leaders 
were selected for the handling of all patronage 
matters. For the five counties comprising New 
York City, Carmine De Sapio was the channel; 
for most of the fifty-seven counties outside 
New York City, State Chairman Michael 
Prendergast was the channel. This arrange- 
ment was modified by the right of each county 
leader to appeal a patronage decision directly to 
the governor and by the fact that the most 
powerful upstate leaders bypassed Prendergast 
and went to the Governor’s office directly. 
Another modification was even more impor- 
tant: Prendergast was selected for the post of 
State Chairman by Harriman. He had little 
authority beyond what the other would grat 
him and thus was the junior partner within the 
party leadership. Stewart, on behalf of the 
governor, negotiated appointments with De 
Sapio and Prendergast who in turn negotiated 
with the county leaders—and often with many 
other souces of nominees. 

De Sapio’s special role in the process was 
only partly due to the fact that he was Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman (after all, the 
governor—with some effort—could probably 
have replaced him in that job if he had wanted 
to); more important, it was the result of the fact 
that Harriman owed him his nomination, re- 
spected his judgment, and acknowledged the 
fact that among New York City Democratic 
leaders he was primus inter pares. 

To get a job in the Harriman administratioa 
a man or woman had first of all to be capable of 
performing it. In the higher posts the standards 
of performance attained were considerable, an 
achievment made possible in part by the sup- 
ply of political executives who had served in 
Washington under Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. A sustained effort was made, how- 
ever, to extend these standards throughout the 
government. Thus letters regularly went out to 
Democratic county chairmen stating, e.g., that 
such and such a member of the Board of 
Visitors of a local state hospital had been re- 
corded absent in a number of recent meetings of 
the Board, and that this was not the under- 
standing on which the appointment, albeit 
honorary and unpaid, had been made. Similarly 
it was made explicit with many who might 
think otherwise that a full forty-hour week was 
expected of all appointees. Unless he were a 
lawyer, the appointee had to give up outside 
jobs and—in cases of doubtful merit—he had 
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to submit in advance & signed but undated 
letter of resignation.’ 

“There was no strong tradition of corruption 
in New York State government, but it did 
exist. In general, the Harriman administration 
knew enough about the political process to 
know where the greatest dangers of corruption 
were to be encountered and what could best be 
done to prevent it. As an example, the State 
Liquor Authority was given particular atten- 
tion. It had been corrupt under the preceding 
Repbulican administration and became cor- 
rupt again under the succeeding Republican 
administration.” With great care Harriman 
chose as Chairman of the Authority, not a 
“good government” type, but a Tammany 
judge who combined the highest ethical stand- 
ards with a native understanding of the occa- 
ions of sin. Whatever the reason (and good luck 
was surely an important factor) the adminis- 
tration survived four years without scandal in 
the upper reaches of the §.L.A.—or elsewhere. 


Il, PATRONAGE AND SPONSORSHIP 


Every patronage appointee has a “sponsor” 
who makes or approves the applicant’s claim 


6 The issue of Communism—a matter essenti- 
ally of fitness—was of special concern to the 
patronage officials of the Harriman administra- 
tion. As liberal Democrats in the McCarthy era, 
allied with a resurgent Tammany, they could 
expect to be, and were, harassed by the opposi- 
tion on both counts. A standard requirement for 
any important appointment in the administration 
was a “Confidential Long Form Personnel In- 
vestigation” by the Bureau of Criminal Investiga- 
tion of the New York State Police which would 
produce a full personal history of the applicant, 
and would normally turn up any hidden blemish 
on a record. At this time the subversive file of the 
State Police contained 500,000 names, and in- 
formation in startling detail turned up on an 
astonishing number of prospective appointees. 
Most of this was at best tangential, some was 
absurd. (It was noted of a suburban housewife, for 
example, that her father had consistently voted 
for the American Labor Party, and of a Harriman 
cabinet officer that “files list a ***** ***** ag 
mentioned in the Curriculum of the New School 
of Social Research.”) The State Police however, 
made no effort to evaluate their data. It was 
simply turned over to the administration for the 
information, of knowledgeable political execu- 
tives. It does not appear that any serious involve- 
ment in subversive activities ever came to light, 
ad least with regard to appointees of any status. 

7 See New York Times, December 2 and 3, 1962. 
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TABLE I. PATRONAGE APPOINTMENTS IN. NBW YORK 
stats, 1955-1959, BY SPONSOR 

















Appointment 
Sponsor 
Number Percent 

Democratic Party 

Nominated 1,190 61.8 

Cleared 214 12.1 

Total Party 1,304 73.9 
Personal, nonparty 281 15.9. 
Republican Party 81 4.6 
Labor unions 55 3.1 
Liberal Party _ 28 1.6 
Other, miscellaneous 16 0.9 


as 
x 
a 
or 
i 
© 
© 
© 


Total 





on the job and to whose account the job is 
“charged.” Generally speaking, the Harriman 
administration made a determined effort to 
make the Democratic party the chief sponsor 
for patronage. There was little “anti-patron- 
age” feeling evident among his aides; even 
among the young liberals, a strong sense of 
loyalty to the party prevailed. 

By and large, the Democrats fared well. 
Table I shows the distribution of jobs by 
primary sponsor.® In some cases an applicant 
had more than one chief sponsor (for example, 
both the Democratic State Committee and the 
A.F. of L.) but in general the records of Harri- 
man’s patronage office list only one primary 
sponsor for each job dispensed. The table 
shows, not surprisingly, that the Democratic 
Party received the bulk of the jobs—nearly 
three-fourths of the total of 1,765. Personal, 
non-party appointments were the second larg- 
est group, amounting to nearly one-sixth of the 
total. All other sources accounted for scarcely 
more than one-tenth of all jobs. Among these 
other sources, however, there were some inter- 
esting relationships. Republicans accounted 
for more jobs than either organized labor or the 
Liberal Party, despite the fact that the latter 
two groups were, in general, strong supporters 


8 This table, like all others in this article, has 
been computed from the records maintained by 
the patronage office under Governor Harriman. 
We wish to express our appreciation to Milton D. 
Stewart and Laura H. Davis for their invaluable 
help. The records are now part of the Harriman 
Papers Collection of the Syracuse University 
Library. ` 
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of Democratic party nominees (Governor Harri- 
man polled 264,093 votes on the Liberal line). 
Liberal party jobholders were outnumbered by 
Republicans by almost three-to-one and by 
labor union jobholders by almost two-to-one. 

The dominance of the Democratic party in 
the patronage process is exaggerated by these 
figures, however. In many cases, party clear- 
ance by the local county leader was purely pro 
forma, Many appointees—often ex-federal 
administrators available as a result of the 
Eisenhower victory of 1952—were asked to 
obtain the approval of their Democratic county 
leader even though they had never before met 
him, had not lived in their home county for 
several years, and had done little or nothing for 
the party in their county. This “post facto 
clearance” was usually granted—if for no other 
reason than that the local leader had nobody 
else to recommend for the job who would meet 
the qualifications laid down by the administra- 
tion in Albany—because he liked the idea of 
being “consulted” about seemingly important 
matters, and because he feared appearing 
powerless if the job went anyway to the man he 
refused to clear. The prospective appointee 
would, in the typical case, have to be an out- 
spoken critic of the local leader in order to fail 
of clearance except in those cases where the 
leader had his own favorite whose candidacy he 
was actively pressing. 
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About one-sixth of all Democratic party 
jobs (214 out of the 1,304) were of this charac- 
ter. As Table I indicates, ‘party cleared” (as 
opposed to “party nominated”) candidates 
accounted for about one-eighth (12.1 per cent) 
of all state jobs under Harriman. This means 
that appointees who were actually the nominees 
of Democratic party leaders were about three- 
fifths (61.8 per cent) of the total.. The rather 
empty formality which often characterized 
“party clearances” was not without its conse- 
quences, however. Not only did it make it easier 
for Harriman’s patronage office to “recognize” 
many county leaders who otherwise would have 
felt left out of the new administration, but it 
frequently placed young jobholders in contact 
with their local party leaders for the first time. 
A certain premium often attached to an 
appointee’s ability to speak with an air o 
political sophistication of “my leader”; oo 
young and able workers were first recruited 
into the party organization by this otherwise 
token clearance. 

A further qualification is introduced into this 
picture of Democratic party strength when the 
dollar value of the jobs distributed among the 
various primary sponsors is indicated (see 
Table II). Although the Democratic party 
nominated or cleared between half and three- 
fourths of the appointees in each job category, 
the 1,304 jobs it was given were concentrated 


TABLE II. PATRONAGE APPOINTMENTS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1955-1959, By SPONSOR AND JOB VALUE 





Salaried Posts 


Honorifice Posts 





nee 7 
Agency 
Head, 
Sponsor te nhac $9,000 to $5,000 to Under 
Boar d $12,000 $9,000 $5,000 Major Minor Total 
Member, per year per year per year 
(Over 
$12,000) 
% % % % % % 
Democratic Party 
(Nominated and 12.1 5.9 19.6 12.7 14.1 35.5 100.0 
Cleared) 
Personal and 15.1 4.6 14.9 2.5 30.6 32.4 100.0 
Nonparty 
Republican Party 9.9 0 1.2 2.5 44.4 42.0 100.0 
Labor Unions 7.4 1.9 44.4 3.7 33.3 9.3 100.0 
Liberal Party 31.0 10.3 13.8 0 31.0 13.8 100.0 
Other, Miscellaneous 6.3 6.3 0 75.0 0 12.5 100.0 
All Sponsors 12.6 3 18.5 10.7 18.9 . 84.0 100.0 


Total number of appointments = 1765. 
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in the lower-paying and minor honorific cate- 
gories. Nearly half of all party jobs either paid 
less than $5,000 each per year or were lesser 
honorary appointments which paid nothing. 
By contrast, Liberal party jobs were concen- 
trated in the higher pay brackets. Nearly one- 
third of its total paid more than $12,000 a year 
and two-fifths paid over $9,000 a year; none of 
its jobs were in the lowest pay category and, of 
its honorific appointments, over twice as many 
were major as were minor. The distribution of 
jobs given to organized labor was similar to 
that the Democratic party, the heaviest con- 
centration being in the $5,000-to-$9,000-a-year 
category. It had the smallest percentage of 
jobs in the highest pay bracket (7.4 per cent as 
compared to 12.1 per cent for the Democrats 
and 31.0 per cent for the Liberals) but, unlike 
the party, had its honorific appointments con- 
gentrated in the more prestigious posts. 

This Table also indicates the reason for the 
surprisingly large number of Republicans in 
the Harriman administration. Of their 81 jobs, 
only eleven paid any salary. The vast majority 
—over 86 per cent—of all Republican jobs 
were honorific. These honorific posts were 
typically on various boards and commissions 
where, by law or custom, Republican represen- 
tation was required or where the governor felt a 
Republican appointment would enhance 
his ‘voter-serving’—even nonpartisan—im- 
age. Thus, although the Liberal Party was 
outnumbered by both the Republicans and the 
unions in the ranks of the Harriman adminis- 
tration, its jobs were—in pay terms at least— 
the most desirable. 

Y The personal, non-party appointments of the 
Governor were, generally speaking, either high- 
paying staff, cabinet, and subcabinet posts 
(15 per cent) or honorific posts (63 per cent). 
He made fewer low-paying appointments than 
any group except the Liberal Party. 

Despite all these qualifications, however, the 
position of the Democratic party in the patron- 
age process was still very strong. Although the 
distribution of Democratic jobs, to a greater 
extent than the jobs of other sponsoring organ- 
izations, was skewed in the direction of lower- 
paying and lesser honorific posts, the Party 
still nominated or cleared from 70 to almost 88 
per cent of the appointees in every category 
except one (major honorific). From one point 
of view, this distribution was probably quite 
rational. Party patronage was greatest in the 
least visibl® jobs; among the more visible cab- 
inet and major honorific posts, the party ‘‘gave 
away” a considerable number (nearly one-third 
of the cabinet posts and nearly one-half the 
major honorific appointments) to the personal 
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appointees of Governor Harriman and to the 
Liberal and Republican parties. If we assume 
that personal and non-Democratic party ap- 
pointments could as a group be more easily 
justified (regardless of the merits of individual 
appointees) as appointments based on “merjit” 
and “nonpartisan qualifications,” then such 
appointments could be looked upon as a meas- 
ure of the extent to which the Democratic 
party was willing to meet ‘‘voter-serving” 
expectations at the price of “party-serving”’ 
expectations. Whether such sacrifices were . 
subjectively experienced as “rational” by party 
leaders is, of course another matter. In all likeli- 
hood, all but the higest leaders most closely 
identified with the Harriman administration 
resented every job that went to a non-Demo- 
crat. 


Ili. PATRONAGE, PARTY AND REGION 


The question of organizational sponsorship 
was only one of the problems for the patronage 
dispensers. Another of comparable importance 
involved geographic distribution. Particularly 
within the Democratic party, but to some 
extent within other sponsoring organizations as 
well, the jobs had to be distributed around the 
state so as to satisfy all major regions. In its 
simplest form, the choice was between New 
York City and “upstate’—the latter referring 
broadly to any of the fifty-seven counties out- 
side the five which comprise New York City. 
Upstate, of course, is far from being a homoge- 
neous area. It includes several subregions: the 
four suburban counties near New York City, 
the upstate Democratic strongholds (such as 
Albany, Erie, and Monroe counties, which 
contain important industrial cities), and the 
heavily Republican rural and small-town coun- 
ties which make up the largest part of the total. 

Upstate versus Downstate. Table III shows 
the percentage of each sponsoring organiza- 
tion’s jobs which were given to people from 
New York City, arranged by job category. In 
total the City is greatly under-represented. Al- 
though it produced 54.8 per cent of the Demo- 
cratic vote in 1954, the City received only 32.5 
per cent of the 1,765 jobs dispensed by the 
Harriman administration. The under-represen- 
tation was even worse for appointees spon- 
sored by the Democratic party. Even though 
the party structure in New York City domi- 
nates the statewide party (New York City 
Democrats control both the Democratic state 
convention and the Democratic delegation to 
the state legislature), it received only 27.1 per 
cent of the Party’s jobs; nearly three-fourths of 
the Party’s jobs went to Democrats living else- 
where in the state. 
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An examination of this regional distribution 
by job value indicates where the City’s losses 
occurred. Table III shows for the Democratic 
party a consistently positive correlation be- 
tween the value of the job and the probability 
that it would be awarded to a New York City 
resident: the higher the salary of the job (or 
the higher the prestige of the honorific appoint- 
ment), the greater the percentage of those jobs 
which went to City Democrats. Candidates 
sponsored by one of the five county organiza- 
tions in New York City got 58.2 per cent of all 
cabinet and subcabinet posts paying over 
$12,000 a year; similarly, they got 23.1 per cent 
of all major honorific appointments but only 
13.6 per cent of the minor honorific posts. Yet 
though City. Democrats lost out primarily in 
the competition for lesser jobs, even among the 
best paying posts they barely won a share com- 
parable to their share of the Harriman vote. 
On the other hand, over half of Harriman’s 
personal and nonparty appointments went to 
New York City; in the two highest-paid cate- 
gories, the City got between two-thirds and 
three-fourths. 

Almost all the Liberal party appointees were 
from the City, and with good reason: the party 
scarcely exists outside the metropolitan area. 
Republicans, by contrast, were almost entirely 
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from upstate even though the City produced 30 
per cent of the statewide Républican vote. To 
the extent that this distribution of Republican 
jobs was the result of calculation by the Harri- 
man administration, it probably made good 
sense. Giving most of the Republican jobs to 
upstate counties where, in most cases, the 
Republican party was firmly entrenched any- 
way probably did less damage to the Demo- 
cratic party organization (and more impor- 
tantly, to Democratic party morale) than 
would have been done if the Republicans were 
appointed from New York City where they 
would have been both more visible to most 
Democratic workers and more likely to help 
strengthen a weak but potentially dangerous 
Republican organization. 

One reason why New York City Democrats 
failed to obtain a proportional share of the 
lowest-paying jobs was that such jobs were, ogi 
the whole, less attractive to party workers in 
the City than to workers elsewhere. The lowest- 
paid jobs are often not located in or near New 
York City, but in the state capital (Albany) or 
in scattered locations through the state (on 
highway and other construction projects, for 
example). Few New Yorkers are likely to move 
to another part of the state to accept a patron- 
age jab worth less than $5,000 a year. In addi- 


TABLE Ill. PERCENTAGE OF PATRONAGE APPOINTMENTS FROM NEW YORK CITY, 


Agency 


Salaried Posts 


BY SPONSOR AND JOB VALUE* 


Honorific Posts 





Head, i 
Sponsor oe ae $9,000 to $5,000 to Under 
ii pr $12;000 $9,000 $5,000 Major Minor Total 
ember 
(Over per year peryear per year 
$12,000 
per year) 
% % % % % % 
Democratic Party 
(Nominated and 
Sponsored) 58.2 40.3 85.9 9.6 32.1 13.6 27.1 
Personal and 
Nonparty 64.3 77.0 59.5 71.5 52.3 41.8 53.5 
Republican Party 37.5 0 0 0 25.0 17.2 21.0 
Labor Unions 60.0 100.0 16.7 100.0 50.0 40.0 93.1 
Liberal Party 100.0 50.0 100.0 93.0 100.0 100.0 38.2 
Other, Miscellaneous 0 100.0 0 9.1 0 100.0 60.0 
e 
All 32.5 





* In each cell, the number represents the percentage of all jobs in that category which were given to 
New York City residents. The percentages thus do not add to 100, either across or down. 
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tion, better jobs are likely to be available from 
local patronage (jobs in the Democratic city 
administration or in the Democratic-controlled 
local judiciary). 

Elsewhere in the state, however, the demand 
for such jobs was significant. The last old- 
fashioned political machine of any consequence 
in New York State was the O’Connell organiza- 
tion in Albany. In 1960 Albany had the highest 
ratio of municipal employees to inhabitants 
(16.3 per thousand population) and the lowest 
average monthly pay ($203 per city employee) 
of any city in the state. Enough people lived off 
non-merit municipal employment in Albany to 
support a flourishing and powerful political 
machine. To the members of such a machine, a 
job paying less than $5,000 a year was often 
quite attractive: furthermore, since they lived 
in the state capital, many of the jobs were 
within easy reach. As a result of these consider- 
ations, Albany county (which includes the 
city) received a disproportionately large share 
of all jobs, but particularly of low-paying ones. 

There were other reasons for upstate domi- 
nance, particularly among low-paying jobs. 
Although the five New York City Democratic 
leaders—so long as they are united—can afford 
to ignore upstate Democratic leaders, they can 
never be certain they will be united. Indeed, 
Democratic leaders in the City fight among 
themselves almost as often as they fight the 
Republicans. Thus, each county leader from the 
City has an interest in developing and maintain- 
ing upstate allies. Furthermore, there are many 
areas in upstate New York where the Demo- 
' grats have been out of power since the Civil 
War (they are still paying the price of the 
Copperhead opposition). In addition, they had 
been starved by twelve years of Republican 
domination in Albany. Harriman and De 
Sapio wanted to build up party strength in 
those areas (both had statewide and national 
ambitions which led them to act differently 
from county leaders); to this end, patronage 
was deliberately awarded upstate in order to 
recruit attractive candidates for local office, 
strengthen party organization, and undercut 
party leaders whose compromises with Repub- 
lican power were deemed excessive. 

Allocation Among Counties. To the Harriman 
administration, the problem of finding a way 
to distribute Democratic party jobs among the 
sixty-two county leaders was of great impor- 
tance. Howe these jobs were distributed was 
crucially relevant to the distribution of power 
within the party, the prospects for party unity, 
the allegiance of party leaders (and their 
legislative representatives) to the Governor 
and his program,’ and the extent to which 
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Carmine De Sapio would be able to maintain 
his position as de facte party leader. 

Depending on the goal sought, several de- 
cision rules were possible. If the Harriman 
administration had wanted, for example, to 
reward the party faithful and punish the here- 
tics, it could have decided to give jobs to those 
party leaders must important in winning the 
nomination for Harriman or (what was often 
the same thing) those likely to be most influen- 
tial in insuring his renomination. If the admin- 
istration sought to use patronage to maximize 
its vote, it might have given the most and the 
best jobs to county leaders whose organizations 
were most likely to be stimulated by patronage 
and whose Democratic voters were most likely 
to respond at the polls to the local activities of 
an energetic organization. Or, to take a third 
possibility, if the administration wanted to 
improve the prospects of its legislation, it might 
have given its jobs to county leaders whose 
assemblymen and state senators were most 
influential in the legislature—including, if need 
be, to Republicans. 

Perhaps because it wanted to do all these 
things (and more) at once and thus could do 
none entirely, or perhaps because it did not 
know exactly which of these ends it most 
wanted to attain, the administration attempted 
to balance the many and conflicting claims of 
county leaders for a share of the patronage. As 
in many such cases, it is more important that 
the principle be plausible than that it be 
reasonable. Since both population and Demo- 
cratic voting strength were very unequally dis- 
persed throughout the state, jobs would be 
“fairly” distributed if they were allocated in 
accordance with each county’s contribution to 
the statewide Democratic vote for governor in 
1954. Stated another way, the chief concern of 
the patronage dispensers was not in “‘econo- 
mizing” but in “equity.” Thatis, they were less 
preoccupied with discovering the proper alloca-~ 
tion of resources to maximize the attainment 
of some goal than with adjusting competing 
claims ‘‘fairly.” In the words of one aide to the 
governor, the chief task in patronage allocation 
was to “equalize dissatisfaction” and ‘“mini- 
mize the number of complaints.” The elaborate 
statistical records (described below) were kept 
to prove to county leaders that the adminis- 
tration was being ‘fair’ and (what was more 
important) to enable the county leaders to 
“prove” to their followers that they were 
getting all the jobs to which they were entitled. 
No county leader wishes to appear weak and 
ineffectual to his organization; the patronage 


_ records were useful “cover” to forestall chal- 


lenges to his authority within the county. 
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Whatever was wrong with the allocation rule 
developed, it served the needs of organizational 
maintenance because it appeared to be nonarbi- 
trary and susceptible to statistical precision. 

Not all jobs could be handled in this way, in 
part because (as previously noted) not all 
counties had any use for the lowest paying 
jobs. Thus, the distributional rule was applied, 
for the most part, only to jobs paying $6,000 or 
more a year. Finally, and most importantly, 
all jobs—whether party jobs or not—were 
made subject to this geographic rule, in part 
because it often enabled the administration to 
make a virtue out of a necessity (if a job had to 
go a certain county anyway—perhaps to meet 
the residence requirement of a particular board 
or commission—then it was advantageous to 
“charge” that job to the local Jeader’s quota). 

Table IV is based on the allocation of all 
jobs, party and nonparty, paying over $6,000 a 
year, among the state’s counties. Of the sixty- 
two counties (fifty-three upstate, five in New 
York City and four which were New York City 
suburbs), only ten received no jobs at all, and 
these were among the very lowest in Democrat- 
ic votes. The rank-order coefficient of correla- 
tion (Kendall’s tau, corrected for ties) between 
votes and jobs for all counties is +.818. 

In general, as already noted, New York City 
was underrepresented; the suburban and up- 
state counties were overrepresented. Overall, 
this under-representation was not great and 
could perhaps be explained by random factors. 
Within New York City, however, the disparity 
was much greater, Manhattan (7.e., New York 
County) had far more than its share of jobs; 
Brooklyn and the Bronx had far less. These 
relationships can be conveniently expressed by 
dividing each county’s percentage of all jobs by 
its percentage of Democratic votes in 1954. 
The resulting ratios, if less than 1.0, indicate 
the extent to which the county was under- 
represented; if greater than 1.0, the extent to 
which it was overrepresented: 


Manhattan 1.44 
Staten Island 0.92 
Queens 0.85 
Brooklyn 0.68 
Bronx 0.55 


The two New York City counties which were 
(and are) the most heavily Democratic and 
which had the strongest Democratic party 
organizations—Brooklyn and the Bronx— 
received the least return in terms of patronage 
jobs. One reason for this may be that Carmine 
De Sapio, the de facto party leader in the state 
under Governor Harriman, was also, of course, 
the leader of the Manhattan Democratic party 
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organization (i.e, Tammany Hall); he might 
be expected to favor appointees from his ow 

county. Of equal or greater importance, how- 
ever, was that Manhattan undoubtedly har- 
bors a disproportionate share of ‘the wealth, 
talent and prestige in New York City. One 
would expect Manhattan to be heavily over- 
represented among personal, nonparty ap- 
pointments where talent or prestige is the chief 
consideration (although we have no direct 
evidence, this seems to be the case); what is in- 
teresting is the extent to which, even among 
party appointments, the need to meet voter- 
serving expectations resulted in costs being 
imposed on certain strong party organizations. 

One cannot, of course, assume that Man- 
hattanites were any more likely to be “quali- 
fied” in any technical sense than, say Brooklyn- 
ites. Indeed, if by “qualified” one means prior 
knowledge of and experience in state adminis- 
tration, practically no appointee was ‘“‘quali- 
fied” (only one cabinet member, the Commis- 
sioner of Correction, had had any previous ex- 
perience in state government). ‘‘Qualified” in 
fact meant something broader and vaguer than 
experience—it meant professional stature, a, 
reputation for probity, success in business or 
other levels of government, a “clean” record, 
and the like. People with these attributes are, 
it is reasonable to believe, somewhat more 
concentrated in Manhattan than Brooklyn, 

We have no detailed information on how jobs 
were allocated within the various counties 
except that the Democratic party county 
leaders did not hesitate to take care of them- 
selves. By the end of the Harriman administras 
tion, one-third of all county leaders were on thd 
state payroll in one form or another. 

Almost all the 1,304 party-sponsored ap- 
pointments we have discussed so far were 
“exempt” jobs, free of civil-service restrictions 
and therefore legally available to the party, or 
“non-competitive” jobs for which examinations 
are not feasible. Exempt jobs, mostly to be 
found at the policy-making level, were only a 
tiny fraction—about 1 per cent—of all state 
jobs. Two other classes of jobs were more 
numerous but, in many ways, less valuable: 
laborers and the regular competitive civil serv- 
ice. 
Most of the laborer jobs were in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works (DPW) which had (in 
June, 1958) 3,083 fulltime laborers. As much 
as possible, these were given toe Democrats 
through regular party channels. This was a 
limited possibility, however, for the jobs sim- 
ply were not in great demand—they were not 
sinecures, the pay was low, and they were often 
inconveniently located. As’ a result, Repub- 
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licans wéré not laid off wholesale. For example, 
in 1956, two years after the Harriman election, 
fifty-six laborers were employed in the Bing- 
hamton area by the DPW, of whom fewer 
than half (twenty-three) were Democrats; of 
the remainder, eleven were avowed Repub- 
licans and twenty-two were not enrolled in any 
party.® 


TABLE IV. COUNTIES OF NEW YORK STATE, SHOW- 

ING PERCENTAGE OF 1954 DEMOCRATIC VOTE FOR 

GOVERNOR AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL PATRONAGE 
JOBS PAYING OVER $6,000 PER YEAR 








Percent- Percent- 
age of age of 
County and Region Demo- Jobs Over 
cratic $6,000 
Vote (N=556) 





—— SS 

New York City: 54.84 47.83 
Kings (Brooklyn) 18.79 12.83 
New York (Manhattan) 12.70 18.30 


Bronx 11.57 6.41 
Queens 10.65 9.05 
Richmond (Staten Island) 1.13 0.94 
Suburbs of New York City: 11.24 13.01 
Nassau 5.28 5.28 
Rockland 0.55 1.32 
Suffolk 1.66 1.13 
Westchester 3.75 5.28 
Upstate: 83.63 89.27 
Albany 3.32 6.60 
Allegany 0.14 0.00 
>e- Broome 0.79 1.13 
Cattaraugus 0.38 0.38 
Cayuga 0.44 0.18 
Chanango 0.13 0.38 
Chatauqua 0.71 0.00 
Chemung 0.49 0.38 
Clinton 0.31 0.56 
Columbia 0.26 0.56 
Cortland 0.13 0.75 
Delaware 0.18 0.18 
Dutchess 0.69 0.94 
Erie 6.40 5.09 
Essex 0.15 0.00 
Franklin 0.20 0.56 
Fulton 0.28 0.18 
Greene 0.20 0.18 





? This is similar to the findings of Sorauf who 
interviewed highway workers in rural Pennsyl- 
vania after a change of administration. See Frank 
J, Sorauf, “State Patronage in a Rural County,” 
this Revizw, Vol. 50 (December, 1956), pp. 1046- 
1056. : 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 
Percent- Percent- 
age of age of 
County and Region Demo- Jobs Over 

cratic $6,000 

vote (n = 556) 

Genesee 0.23 0.38 
Hamilton 0.02 0.00 
Herkimer 0.38 0.38 
Jefferson 0.37 0.00 
Lewis 0.10 0.00 
Livingston 0.22 0.18 
Madison 0.19 0.38 
Monroe 3.87 3.39 
Montgomery 0.47 0.38 
Niagara 1.07 0.75 
Oneida 1.62 1.88 
Onondaga 2.14 1.83 
Ontario 0.28 0.00 
Orange 0.78 0.94 
Orleans 0.13 0.00 
Oswego 0.39 0.56 
Otsego 0.26 0.18 
Putnam 0.18 0.38 
Rensselear 1.10 2.64 
St. Lawrence 0.44 0.38 
Saratoga 0.46 0.75 
Schenectady 0.97 1.18 
Schoharie 0.15 0.18 
Schuyler 0.06 0.18 
Seneca 0.15 0.00 
Steuben 0.38 0.18 
Sullivan 0.34 0.18 
Tioga 0.11 0.38 
Tompkins 0.19 0.56 
Ulster 0.57 0.56 
Warren 0.18 0.18 
Washington 0.22 0.75 
Wayne 0.22 0.00 
Wyoming 0.14 0.18 
Yates 0.05 0.38 
Total 99.71 99.81 





Note: This table does‘not correspond precisely 
to Tables I, II, III. The Harriman records were 
kept in such a way that, for calculating mode of 
sponsorship, ethnicity, religion, and other factors, 
the dividing line between low-paying and better- 
paying jobs was at $5000. In this table, the divid- 
ing line was $6000. No significant error is intro- 
duced by this discrepancy. For example, New 
York City had 44 per cent of all jobs over $5000, 
but 47.5 per cent of all jobs over $6000: the lower 
the cutting point, the greater the difference between 
jobs and votes. In this table, the higher cutting 
point has been used. (Totals do not add to 100.0 
because of rounding.) 
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In the competitive civil service were found 
the great majority of state jobs. Here adminis- 
tration policy was complicated. In general, the 
rule was to favor Democrats in every way 
possible in those departments in which favorit- 
ism had “traditionally” been shown by the 
party in power and where it could be done with- 
out violating any explicit regulations or im- 
pairing the competence of the service. Many 
familiar techniques were employed to this 
end: Democrats were favored with ‘‘tempo- 
rary” appointments (where no examinations 
are required), with provisional appointments 
(where no eligible list exists and examination is 
eventually required), and with the discretion 
permitted by the “rule of three.” This last rule 
permits supervisors to select from the top 
three eligible applicants on the civil service 
list; where possible, an effort was made to se- 
lect Democrats.!¢ 

In all this, the Civil Service Commission 
and its staff were willing participants, so long 
as no great violence was done to the general 
principle of “fitness.” Nine departments were 
subject to this kind of political interference, 
the most important of which were Public 
Works, Taxation and Finance, Correction, 
and Conservation. The others were Agricul- 
ture and Markets, Labor, State, the Division 
of Veterans’ Affairs, and the Rent Control 
Commission. Other departments were em- 
phatically not subjected to such intervention, 
including Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
Mental Hygiene, and the State Police, even 
though the administration was often under 
considerable pressure from party leaders to 
relax these restrictions. 

The reason for sacrificing party interests in 
some departments and not in others was com- 
plex. Generally speaking, party intrusion into 
a department is most likely to cause an ad- 
verse popular reaction when the department is 
the province of a well organized profession 
which is able and willing to resist intrusion 
publiely on the ground that it violates “pro- 
fessional standards.” Educators, doctors, psy- 


40 Tt should be noted that the “political pres- 
sures” and requests for “special favors” with 
which the administration had to deal often came, 
not from politicians, but from career civil servants 
via politicians. Many a state prison warden in the 
frozen north became a Democrat on January 1, 
1955, and promptly looked up “his” Democratic 
county chairman to ask a favor. Unaccustomed 
as many of the chairmen were to being looked up 
about anything, they generally tried their best to 
behave the way politicians are expected to behave 
and pass the request along as their own. 
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chiatrists, social workers, and public health 
officers effectively control their departments 
and these departments, in turn, are perceived 
by voters as being agencies in which “neutral 
competence” and “expertise” ought to prevail. 
The Harriman administration could (and did) 
justify to party leaders its decision to respect 
these expectations on the grounds that ‘‘this 
is what the Republicans did.” In one sense, 
the struggle between the professions and the 
party for control over (or influence in) certain 
departments was resolved by the administra- 
tion in favor of the professions and justified to 
the party on grounds of party competition— 
to intrude where the Republicans had not in- 
truded would create an “issue.” 


IV. PATRONAGE AND “RECOGNITION” 


“Recognizing” certain groups in the com- 
munity by appointing some of their members 
to office has long been thought to be a principal 
function of patronage. Such recognition sup- 
posedly binds members of various racial, 
religious and nationality groups more closely to 
the party, or wins them away from a rival party 
by conferring on them the symbolic and 
vicarious satisfaction of seeing “one of their 
own” given prestige, power, and income. It is 
at the very least debatable how relevant today 
such “recognition” is to the groups of voters 
who are supposed to be benefitted. It seems to 
us quite likely that the principle of racial 
and religious balance was more important to 
the Harriman administration than it was to 
the electorate; some few votes may be changed, 
or some loyalties reinforced, by “recognition,” 
but—in the absence of any evidence one way : 
or the other—we assert they are few indeed.” 

This raises the question of why the Harriman 
administration acted as if such recognition 
was important. That it did so act is beyond 
question—great efforts were extended to 
“recognize” certain groups and careful records 
were kept of the racial and religious identity 
of the appointees. To a great extent, of course, 
claims for nationality recognition advanced by 
party leaders are simply cover for their own 
claims. When an Italian county leader, for 
example, complains that a recent appointment 
should have gone to an Italian, what he often 
means is that it should have gone to him or his 
organization. Some nationality groups demand 
jobs directly (the Poles were a conspicuous 
example during the Harriman administration); 
more typically, such claims are mde on behalf 


u On this compare Duane Lockard, New Eng- 
land State Politics (Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1959), ch. xi. 
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of nationality groups by politicians who may 
or may not have any real commitments to the 
psinciple of ethnic recognition. 

Despite their use as “cover,” ethnic claims 
were often taken seriously by the patronage 
dispensers for several reasons. First, county 
and assembly district leaders were themselves 
faced with struggles for power which in turn 
were motivated by (or masked as) claims for 
ethnic recognition, Italian or Negro insurgents 
challenging an Irish district leader created a 
problem which the Irish leader would often 
attempt to deal with by asking for a job for 
the Italian or Negro insurgent (or one of his 
backers) to “keep them happy.” 

Second, certain groups least assimilated 
politically (notably the Negroes and the Poles) 
made organized demands on politicians for 
symbolic recognition. When a Negro or Pole 
was appointed, there was no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that it was because he was a Negro or 
Pole (albeit hopefully an able one) that he got 
the job. By contrast, Jews are least likely to 
claim jobs for persons gua Jews; indeed, Jewish 
liberals in the Democratic party often are at 
‘pains to make clear their belief in the im- 
propriety or even immorality of ethnic recog- 
nition as a basis for personnel decisions. Be- 
tween these two extremes, claims for jobs for 
Trish and Italian candidates were most likely 
to come from politicians, not from ethnic or- 
ganizations, and to be “cover” for their own 
interests. 

Third, ethnie claims are a kind of political 
shorthand use to convey a sense of general 
political identity even when ethnicity is not the 
myst important component of that identity. 
When a post in the field of mental health is to 
be filled by a brilliant, politically liberal, 
Vienna-trained psychoanalyst from Man- 


2 A vivid example of clear ethnic demands for 
recognition by Negroes came during the Rocke- 
feller administration. An NAACP leader in New 
York charged that there were only twelve Negroes 
among the 671 policy-level officials in the state 
government. Further, “Negroes ... spend twice 
as much [as whites] per capita in purchasing 
alcohol, Yet no Governor from the inception of 
the State Liquor Authority thirty years ago has 
found it politically expedient to name a Negro as 
a full commissioner of the board.’ (Quoted in 
New York Herald Tribune, June, 26 1963.) Al- 
though 60 per cent of the boxers in Madison 
Square Gardéh are Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
the governor “has never found it important 
enough to appoint a black man as a full commis- 
sioner.” (Quoted in New York Times, June 26, 
1963.) 
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hattan, it is inconceivable that the candidate 
would turn out to be anything but a Jew. Thus, 
when professional politicians—for whose vo- 
cabularies ethnic labels are extremely impor- 
tant—say that the job must go “to the Jews,” 
they often mean not to a Jew qua Jew but to a 
person with “Jewish” professional, intellectual, 
residential and ideological attributes. Sim- 
ilarly, filling a prison warden’s job with an 
experienced man means, almost invariably, 


-filling it with an Irish Catholic conservative 


because men experienced in law enforcement 
and prison work are largely of that sort; as 
a result, politicians tend to regard such posts 
as “belonging” to the Irish. 

Finally, ethnic and religious recognition was 
of great importance, not so much because of 
the maintenance needs of the party or of 
ethnic pressure groups, but because of the 
maintenance needs of agencies of the state 
government. Each of the various departments, * 
boards, and commissions which are responsible 
for substantive policy areas is obliged to appear 
legitimate in the eyes of the special constitu- 
ency which it serves. To forestall organized 
opposition, to anticipate possible vetoes, and to 
win consent for its policies, almost every 
agency organizes itself in such a way as to co- 
opt at least one representative of every signifi- 
cant group likely to be affected by its policies. 
A kind of syndicalism comes to envelop virtu- 
ally all these agencies, and once established, it 


.becomes sanctified by tradition. In this “agency 


syndicalism” three categories of interest are 
typically represented: regional, occupational, 
and ethnic. 

Ethnicity and occupation became critically 
important considerations to Harriman’s pa- 
tronage dispensers, in our view, as much be- 
cause of agency syndicalism as because of 
party pressure. Several examples could be 
offered. For instance, the Department of Social 
Welfare sent a letter to the patronage office two 
weeks after Harriman took office in which it 
described in the frankest terms the “qualifica~ 
tions” (7.e., the occupational and ethnic identi- 
ties) which should govern any appointments to 
the fifteen-member State Board of Social Wel- 
fare: 


There are longstanding traditions as to the com- 
position of the membership of the Board. For 
instance, the members are divided religiously as 
follows: 7 Protestants, 5 Catholics, 3 Jews. There 
is always one Negro member of the Board. It is 
customary to have 10 men and five women on the 
Board. There has been a longstanding custom of 
having two doctors on the Board; presently one of 
these is a psychoanalyst. ... It has been the 
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custom for Governors to reappoint members to 
enable them to serve the full extent of their 10- 
year legal period. 


Accordingly, Harriman decided to retain as 
chairman of the Welfare Board a Buffalo Pro- 
testant Republican whom Govern Dewey had 
appointed a few weeks earlier. With regard to 
the three vacancies on the Board (one of which 
had been filled with a recess appointment by 
Dewey), Harriman deferred to the organiza- 
tion constituencies of the Board. Two vacan- 
cies “belonged” to Catholics. Almost immedi- 
ately after the inauguration, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Albany, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the New York State Catholic Wel- 
fare Committee, recommended to Harriman 
that the two Catholic vacancies be filled with a 
Catholic woman from Albany and a Catholic 
grain merchant from Buffalo. (The latter had 
the additional, perhaps not coincidental, attrac- 
tion of being the son-in-law of a former Demo- 
cratic county chairman of Erie County.) The 
proposals of the Bishop and his Committee 
were quickly accepted. 

The third vacancy caused considerable diffi- 
culty and was not filled for a year. One woman 
from upstate was proposed by the Democratic 
State Committee and endorsed by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs of New York. 
The Commissioner (the professional director) 
of the Department of Social Welfare objected 
on the ground that the vacancy should go to 
a male Protestant; the candidate was a female 
Catholic. Further inquiry showed that, al- 
though indisputably female, the candidate was 
not quite a Catholic: she was married to an 
Italian Catholic, but was herself a Protestant. 
She was shunted aside (the following year she 
was made a member of the Mental Hygiene 
Council) in favor of an upstate male Protestant 
lawyer who was nominated by his Democratic 
county chairman. 

Competing ethnic claims, like others, had to 
be balanced. These claims were seen primarily 
in terms of five categories, which, in rough order 
of preference, were Irish, Protestant, Jews, 
Italians, and Negroes. Table V shows the num- 
ber and percentage of all jobs awarded to each 
of the five groups. It should be noted that the 
largest single group consists of people who 
either were not identified by ethnicity or were 
members of very small groups—e.g., Puerto 
Ricans, Hungarians, Greeks, etc. 

This Table is obviously based on a combina- 
tion of racial, nationality, and religious identi- 
fications; in this it reflects the perceptions of 
the politicians themselves. Each category 
might be thought of as consisting of a dominant 
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and a recessive trait—although everyone had 
both a nationality (or racial) and a religious 
identity, one or the other was perceived as he 
dominant one. Thus, Irish always meant 
Catholic as well, the Protestants from Ireland 
having for the most part ceased to think of 
themselves as Irish in view of the, to them, 
more fundamental distinction of religion. Prot- 
estant usually meant English or Scottish, 
although Scandinavians and Protestant Irish 
might also be given this label. For Jews, the 
distinction is religious and cultural; nationality 
differences tended to be overlooked by the 
party leaders (although perhaps of great im- 
portance to the Jews themselves). German 
Jews and East European Jews are generally 
treated as one category for patronage purposes. 
Italians are identified by nationality, not by 
religion; as a result, many prominent Italian 
politicians (such as Judge Ferdinand Pecora, 
whom De Sapio backed for Mayor in 1949, and 
Charles Poletti, who was once Lieutenant 
Governor and briefly Governor) are in fact 
Protestants. Negroes of course are identified by 
race, although in New York City at that time a 
certain preference could be discerned for 
Negro Catholics (e.g, Hulan Jack, formerly 
Borough President of Manhattan). 

As one would expect, the largest single 


‘ethnic group in patronage offices was the Irish; 


as one might not expect, however, their domin- 
ance was far less than is often supposed. They 
held less than a quarter of all jobs, and nearly 
four-fifths (78.2 per cent) of those went to up- 
state Irish. The New York City Irish were 
outnumbered two-to-one by the Jews and 
pressed hard by the Italians, despite the fact 
that during most of this time four of the five 
Democratic county leaders from New York 


TABLE V. PATRONAGE APPOINTMENTS IN NEW YORE 
STATE, 1955-1959, BY ETHNICITY AND 
RELIGION OF RECIPIENT 








Appointments 
Ethnicity or r 
Religion Number Per Cent 
Irish 415 23.5 
Protestants 313 17.7 
Jews 284 16.1 
Italians 107 6.1 
Negroes 41 < 2.3 
Miscellaneous and 
‘unclassified 605 34.3 
Total 1,765 100.0 
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TABLE VI. PATRONAGE APPOINTMENTS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1955-1959, BY ETHNICITY 


AND JOB VALUE (MISCELLANEOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED OMITTED) 











. Salaried Posts 





Agency Head, 


Honorifie Posts 

















Ethnicity Dept. Head, $9,000 to $5,000 to Under z 
Board Member $12,000 $9,000 $5,000 Major Minor Total 
(Over $12,000 per year per year per year 
per year) 
% % % % % % % 
Trish 14.5 5.8 21.9 16.4 13.0 28.4 100.0 
Protestants 12.9 4.3 12.9 9.8 18.8 41.2 100.0 
Jews 18.3 9.9 22.9 6.7 20.1 22520" 100.0 
Ttalians 21.5 8.4 34.6 13.1 6.5 15.9 100.0 
Negroes 12.2 4.9 41.5 7.3 19.5 14.6 100.0 
S 


City and the Democratic minority leaders in 
both houses of the state legislature were Irish. 
None of the really important political figures in 
the administration was Irish (none, certainly, 
who had the influence of Paul Appleby, the 
Director of the Budget); a few able commis- 
sioners were Irish, but these tended to be men 
like Edward T. Dickinson, who was a Yale 
man and part Italian anyway. As one chief 
Harriman “aide, himself an Irishman, phrased 
it, “the Irish appointees tended to be nice 
fellows, but neither hungry nor energetic, 
living rather too much on a reputation other 
men had won for their breed.” The ablest 
Irish had gone on to other things." 

The Italian applicants were not lacking in 
ehergy but they were often deficient in experi- 
ence. Italians were above all cohesive, often 
without regard to party lines, and they had in 
Carmine De Sapio a kinsman whose rise in the 
party had been in great part due to his support 
among Italian district leaders. But not only did 
their lack of experience in government reduce 
their numbers in the administration, they were 
also probably hindered by their own leader. De 
Sapio was assured of Italian support anyway; 
he had to use his scarce resources to buy sup- 
port elsewhere (chiefly, it appears, among the 
Jews), and in any case, he had no wish to 
encourage competitors for dominance in the 
Italian community. 

Table VI summarizes the ethnic composition 
of the patronage appointments by kind of job 
and job value. It suggests the standing of the 
various grouj’s in the party (and perhaps in 


13 On the Irish in New York politics, see Moy- 
nihan, “The Irish,” in Nathan Glazer and Daniel 
P. Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot (Cambridge, 
M.I.T. Press, 1968). 


society). The Italians and Negroes were much 
more heavily concentrated in the lower-paying 
jobs (under $9,000. per year)—nearly half the 
jobs for these two groups were in that category. 
By contrast, only about a fourth of the Jewish 
and Protestant jobs were in that bracket. The 
Protestants particularly were concentrated in 
the honorific jobs (60 per cent of their appoint- 
ments paid prestige but no money); only 22.4 
per cent of the Italian and 34.1 per cent of the 
Negro jobs were of this kind. In part the 
Protestant (and by that we mean, of course, 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestant) concentration 
in honorific jobs reflects the fact that such 
people are more likely to be Republicans; and 
Republicans, for reasons already mentioned, 
were given a disproportionate share of these 
posts. We suggest that it is also due to the fact 
that Protestants are perceived as more likely 
than Italians or Negroes to confer legitimacy, 
in the eyes of the community, on the board or 
commission. . 

One interesting case is that of the Germans, 
who in these tables are classified under ‘mis- 
cellaneous,” not because their numbers were 
small (there were 94 “German” appointments, 
more than twice the number of Negroes) but 
because they were not perceived by the politi- 
cians as a relevant category. There were no 
“German” politicians in evidence during the 
Harriman administration and no “German” 
demands were made either from within the 
party or by outside groups. An indication of 
this lack of political identity is the fact that the 
official patronage records listed only sixteen 
Germans when in fact our independent count 
shows ninety-four of probable German extrac- 
tion. Much has been written about how ethnic 
groups acguire a sense of political identity; 
little, if anything, has been said about why a 
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group, such as the German-Americans, either 
fails to acquire such an identity or, if it is 
acquired, then loses it. Undoubtedly, the 
explanation would involve a consideration of 
the relatively early period of German migra- 
tion to this country, their very rapid socio- 
economic progress, their religious heterogene- 
ity, and the enormous and divisive impact of 
two world wars. 


V. PATRONAGE AND POWER 


Patronage has many functions—indeed, it 
was previsely the great number of such func- 
tions that led the Harriman administration, 
inevitably, to attempt to serve many and often 
conflicting goals in the allocation of jobs. One 
function—that of using patronage to win votes 
from voters—which might be appropriate to a 
big-city political machine was obviously irrele- 
vant here. There were simply too few jobs and 
too many voters, most of whom were not in- 
terested in working on, say, a state highway 
project. Another function—that of supporting 
rank-and-file party workers—was relevant, but 
not directly to the Harriman administration. 
Supporting workers who would ring doorbells 
was a job for county and district leaders; to 
Harriman’s staff, the problem was not to 
“spend” patronage in a way that would max- 
imize the vote such paid workers would pro- 
duce, but to spend it in a way that would (in 
part) satisfy party leaders, most of whom had no 
organization and no workers to speak of. One 
important function remains: that of assembling 
power, within the government and within the 
party.!4 

Whatever else he may have wanted, Gover- 
nor Harriman surely desired to have enough 
power over the state government to have a 
reasonable chance of putting into effect the 
policies he favored and of making certain that 
the routine business of government was carried 
on with reasonable efficiency and honesty. 
Patronage was one means of attaining these 
objectives, but a limited means. Many impor- 
tant programs were in the hands of boards and 
commissions and, although Harriman might 
have been able to wield considerable influence 
over many of them if he had been willing to 
accept the costs, the costs were high. Most 
boards had well organized constituencies and 
clientele groups which saw the boards as in fact 
if not in law agencies independent of the gover- 
nor. The professional staffs of these boards 
usually concurred in this view. De facto inde- 


4 On the problem of assembling power, particu- 
larly in city governments, see Banfield and 
Wilson, op. cit. 
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pendence was protected by informal but rigid 
representational formulas—‘agency syndical- 
ism”—which could only be violated at gréat 
risk of organized opposition to the administra- 
tion from prestigious groups who would have a 
convenient anathema, “political meddling,” to 
pronounce on Harriman’s efforts. Patronage 
under such circumstances had only a very 
limited utility as a means of assembling power. 

Despite these limitations, Harriman and the 
party leaders intended to use patronage (as well 
as other means) to assert control over the state- 
wide party and to a certain degree they suc- 
ceeded. By the judicious clearing of appoint- 
ments through one leader rather than his rival, 
the men in Albany were able to influence the 
choice of local candidates for elective office. In 
several upstate cities, men now prominent in 
state politics were given important nomina- 
tions because the Harriman administration 
used its patronage power to eliminate or 
mollify local leadership objections to these 
nominations. In a curious way, these patronage 
appointments were important as much for their 
symbolic as for their practical value: a by- 
passed leader not only loses control over the 
income of a particular person, he also (and 
perhaps more importantly) loses legitimacy in 
the eyes of his followers. 

Harriman used patronage in this way be- 
cause he wanted attractive, vigorous candi- 
dates on the ticket with him when he ran for re- 
election; De Sapio supported him because he 
wanted to consolidate his influence with 
county and district leaders. Two things pre- 
vented these two men from retaining control_of 
the party: certain claimants for a share in the 
party’s leadership could not be dealt with by 
patronage, and at a crucial moment the two 
leaders could not agree between themselves. 

Harriman’s election in 1954, like Mayor 
Robert Wagner’s in 1953, was the product of a 
complicated alliance among the Democratic 
county leaders of New York City (of whom De 
Sapio was only one), the Liberal party, certain 
trade unions, and a wide variety of liberals and 
“reformers,” most of whom were only begin- 
ning to organize. Once in office, the regular 
Democratic party organization was unrepre- 
sentative of this electoral coalition. The county 
leaders throughout the state were still for the 
most part the heirs of Al Smith; there was little 
in common between these men and the other, 
newer elements in the allianee. Although 
Harriman and De Sapio worked together, they 
represented these contrasting elements (how- 
ever little either may have wished it!). This 
latent tension was revealed by the composition 
of the administration. The personal staff and 
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chief aides of the governor were, to a consider- 
able extent, young men who were Harriman’s 
personal, nonparty appointees—party cleared 
rather than party nominated. Ethnically, they 
were Protestant and Jewish; ideologically, they 
were of the liberal left. The cabinet, by con- 
trast, consisted largely of men who were party 
nominated, who were Catholic or Jewish, and 
who were ideologically either neutral or conser- 
vative. The cleavage in both political style 
and political goals was considerable (e.g., the 
insistence of the Insurance Commissioner—a 
cabinet level party nominee—that insurance 
license applicants have a security clearance 
was utterly incomprehensible to the liberals on 
the Governor’s staff). Many of the heads of 
line departments and bureaus, as a result, did 
not always attach overriding importance to the 
necessity of working with the Governor—much 
less with his staff. Given both their back- 
ground and their sponsorship, such men found 
themselves more comfortable working with 
the legislature and were easily distracted by 
matters of importance to the locality from 
which they came. The governor’s staff, in turn, 
often failed to appreciate the importance of 
such matters. 

This dichotomy persisted and grew more 
serious as the activity of the newer, nontradi- 


18 Of Harriman’s original seven principal staff 
aides, five were Protestant, two Jewish. None 
was Catholic and only one was a regular party 
man. 

1 Of Harriman’s original fourteen department 
heads, seven were Catholic, five Jewish, and only 
‘ewo Protestants, including one holdover from the 
previous Republican administration. Five of the 
Catholics, three of the Jews, and one of the 
Protestants—nine out of the fourteen total—were 
also party regulars. 
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tional elements within the alliance increased. 
These newer elements—particularly New York 
City liberals who were beginning to organize 
reform clubs in the Manhattan assembly dis- 
tricts—could not be dealt with effectively by 
patronage even if the party leaders had been so 
inclined. (Certain reform leaders might have 
welcomed the jobs and assumed the constraints 
that accompanied them, but in most cases their 
followers in the reform clubs would have re- 
garded such behavior as an intolerable ‘‘sell- 
out.”’) 

The crisis in the Democratic party might 
have been postponed (in the long run, it could 
not have been avoided) had Harriman and De 
Sapio acted in concert. But at the disastrous 
1958 state convention in Buffalo, the alliance 
collapsed. After Mayor Wagner refused to run, 
the regular leaders favored as the Democratic 
nominee for United States Senator the es- 
teemed District Attorney of New York County 
(Manhattan), in part to get an Irish Catholic 
back on the statewide ticket (there had been 
none in 1954) and in part to repudiate what 
they regarded as the presumptuous claims 
of the Jewish and Protestant reform groups in 
New York City. Harriman, seeking to have on 
the ticket with him a candidate of national 
stature, and recognizing the pivotal power of 
the new groups, backed Thomas Finletter, a 
Protestant reform leader. 

In the convention balloting that followed, 
the regular party leaders—the beneficiaries of 
Harriman administration patronage—easily 
overwhelmed the governor in the convention 
voting. Whereupon the Democratic ticket was 
just as easily overwhelmed at the polls. Patron- 
age has increased the cohesion of the regular 
party, but that party did not yet contain all 
the elements of the electoral alliance on which 
it depended for victory. 
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In addition to the legal and political im- 
plications of the case, the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision in Baker v. Carr! 
brought sharply into public focus the technical 
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part of this paper, we wish to express our appreci- 
ation to our research assistant, Eric Carlson, 
doctoral candidate in political science at Michigan 
State University; to Richard M. Seammon, Direc- 
tor of the United States Bureau of the Census; to 
the All-University Research Fund, the Institute 
of Community Development, and the Computer 
Laboratory, all of Michigan State University; and 
to the many persons throughout the country who 
answered our correspondence and provided us 
. with precinct maps, official descriptions from 
minutes of board meetings, and similar sources of 
raw data. We are particularly indebted to Francis 
M. Sim (who, during the formative period of our 
research, was Acting Director of the Bureau of 
Social and Political Research at Michigan State 
University) and to Professors Paul T. David and 
Ralph Eisenberg (both of the University of Vir- 
ginia) for their comments upon earlier drafts of 
the theoretical and methodological parts of the 
paper. 

In order to make our data available to other 
scholars, a set of our data, which include (as 
of March 26, 1962) population and representation 
totals for all legislative districts of both houses of 
the American national and fifty state legislatures, 
has been deposited with the Inter-University 
Consortium for Political Research, P. O. Box 
1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 41806. 

1369 U. S. 186 (March 26, 1962). For a sum- 
mary of measures developed prior to this decision 
see extension of remarks of Senator Paul Douglas 
of Illinois, Congressional Record, Vol. 102, Part 4, 
84th Cong., 2d sess., March 26, 1956, pp. 5536-48. 
For a similar discussion subsequent to the de- 
cision, see Arthur L. Goldberg, “The Statistics of 
Malapportionment,”’ pp. 90-106 in “The Prob- 
lem of Malapportionment: A Symposium on 
Baker v., Carr,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 72 (No- 
vember, 1962). For an excellent article which 
focuses upon the normative question how simul- 
taneously to maximize the three criteria (popula- 
tion equality, compactness, and contiguity) in 
order to produce optimally fair reapportionment, 
see James B. Weaver and Sidney W. Hess, “A 
Procedure for Nonpartisan Districting: Develop- 
ment of Computer Techniques,” Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 73 (December, 1963), pp. 288-308. 


problem of how to measure legislative malap- 
portionment. The case itself exemplifies these 
various dimensions of the issue, for the majority 
opinion of Mr. Justice Clark and the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan disagree not 
only regarding the law and the public policy of 
judicial intervention; they are also in manifest 
disagreement concerning ‘‘the facts” of mal- 
apportionment in Tennessee as of the time of 
the decision in March 1962. Our survey of the 
scholarly literature on the subject of apportion- 
ment, during the past decade, convinces us that 
the contributions of political scientists (and 
other commentators on the question) have 
made less than satisfactory progress thus far 
in the direction of devising an adequate metric 
to assist in the evaluation of what all concede 
is today a major problem in the theory and 
practice of democratic politics. In the absence 
of a reliable and valid method for measuring 
differences in apportionment along a common 
dimension, it is difficult to see how rational 
consideration of the normative aspects of the 
issue may be possible. 

We are quite aware that the normative dis- 
pute hinges upon the question which factors 
other than population ought to be deemed rele- 
vant, and how much weight should be assigned 
to each of them. There appears, however, to be 
no substantial support for the proposition that 
population should not be considered a relevant 
factor in at least one house of all of the fifty 
state legislatures and of the Congress. Popula- 
tion is, therefore, the most common factor, and 
it cannot be ignored in either normative or 
empirical consideration of the apportionment 
of either the federal or the state legislatures. We 
propose, therefore, to confine our discussion to 
the measurement of apportionment in terms of 
this common factor; and the results should be 
of interest equally to those liberals who take 
their stand on the principle of “One Man—One 
Vote”? and those conservatives who favor the 
status quo and the representation of geography 
in addition to—or to some extent in lieu of— 
people.’ 


2 Conference of Research Scholars and Political 
Scientists, One Man—One Vote (New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1962). ° 

3 Alfred de Grazia, Apportionment and Repre- 
sentative Government (Washington, American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1963). 
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I. CRITERIA 


_ Before discussing any of the various meas- 
ures of apportionment that have been proposed 
thus far, we shall first specify the criteria in 
terms of which we shall try to evaluate their 
adequacy. In the first place, we assume that 
what is to be measured is deviation from the 
ideal of equal representation for populations of 
equal size. Although we are aware that other 
definitions of “population” are not only pos- 
sible but also the specified legal standard in 
some states, we mean here by population the 
gross number of human beings enumerated in 
the most recent decennial national census, ir- 
respective of how many of them may be 
“legally qualified voters,” “adults,” ‘civil- 
ians,” or otherwise members of restricted sub- 
sets of the general population. It is quite pos- 
sible to use any of the measures that we shall 
discuss, and the one that we shall propose, to 
measure apportionment in relationship to 
whatever popular base may be posited. But it is 
desirable that we be explicit about the universe 
of raw data that we purport to observe. 

In addition to observing general population 
differences among legislative representation 
districts, we must consider how many legisla- 
tors are apportioned to each district; for as 
Klain demonstrated, in 1955 over 80 per cent of 
the states used multi-member districts in at 
least one house (as is also true, of course, of the 
United States Senate of the National Con- 
gress), and almost half of all seats in the lower 
houses of American state legislatures were 
apportioned to multi-member districts.4 Our 

„data show that multi-member districts are still 
widely used. 

The precise boundaries of legislative districts 
must also be observed, in order to ascertain the 
subsets of the general population of any state 
that are represented by the legislator or 
legislators apportioned among the districts of 
either house of the state legislature. We have 
found that a common practice, in calculating 
urban district size, has been to divide county or 
city populations by the number of districts in 
the county or city. For a number of states we 
calculated some district populations from 
block census data. To secure maps, descrip- 


4 Maurice Klain, “A New Look at the Constit- 
uencies: The Need for a Recount and a Reap- 
praisal,” this Review, Vol. 49 (1955), pp. 1105- 
1119. Klait’s findings were confirmed, and his 
data brought up to date, by Table 2 of David and 
Eisenberg, State Legislative Redistricting: Major 
Issues in the Wake of Judicial Decision (Chicago, 
Public Administration Service, 1962). 
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tions or published information, we wrote 
academic specialists, legislative service agen- 
cies, legislators, defeated candidates, city 
clerks, county clerks, county boards of super- 
visors, party headquarters, local newspapers 
and local librarians. Major problems occurred 
where apportionment was made by local agen- 
cies or where official descriptions used political 
boundaries such as wards, precincts, magisterial 
districts, etc., rather than county or township 
boundaries. However, we shall not be con- 
cerned in this article with gerrymandering, 
which is a question related to but quite inde- 
pendent of malapportionment. Gerrymander- 
ing consists of establishing district boundaries 
in relation to existing demographic patterns in 
such a way as to discriminate on the basis of 
some special parameter of the general popula- 
tion, such as political party, racial, or ethnic 
affiliation. Assuming equal proportions of 
Republican and Democratie voters among the 
general population of a state, a state legislature 
dominated by the Democratic Party—perhaps 
because of existing malapportionment—might 
redistrict the lower house in such a way as to 
concentrate large numbers of Republican 
voters in a minority of the districts, while at 
the same time establishing narrower but safe 
Democratic electoral majorities in a majority 
of the districts, or vice versa if Republicans were 
in control; and this might be done with strict 
adherence to the principle of equal general 
population subsets for all house districts in the 
state. 

The raw data for the measurement of mal- 
apportionment consist, therefore, of the fre- 
quencies of general population and of repre- 
sentatives assigned to each legislative district, 
for both houses of a legislature. With such data 
in hand, one might entertain either of two 
somewhat divergent objectives in seeking to 
measure malapportionment. We shall call these 
Types I (intrastate) and IT (interstate) objec- 
tives and indices. 

The Type I objective might be to focus upon 
the relationships within a single jurisdiction 
(viz., a state or the United States) in order to be 
able to specify the extent to which each resident 
of a subunit of government such as a city or a 
county (or, alternatively, all residents collec- 
tively of such a subunit) is over- or underrepre- 
sented in each house of the legislature or in both 
houses combined. The realization of this objec- 
tive requires an index that measures for each 
subunit the deviation between the observed 
population/representation ratio, and the ex- 
pected ratio under the assumption that each 
legislator represents an equal number of people. 
Such a measurement problem is a relatively 
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simple one, and an appropriate index requires 
little mathematical sophistication, either to 
derive or to apply. However—and we under- 
score this point because it seems not to have 
been noticed heretofore—sugh an index is of 
slight value for making interstate comparisons 
of malapportionment. 

The reason why a Type I index has little 
utility for measuring Type II relationships is 
that for the latter objective, we require not a 
set of discrete observations of particularistic 
deviations from a state-wide norm, but rather a 
summary statistic which will characterize what 
is most important about the general pattern of 
malapportionment in each state. A Type I 
index which is a function of the unique general 
population total and of the disparate sizes of 
legislative chambers in each state cannot val- 
idly be employed to make interstate compari- 
sons, because such an index may have the same 
value but different meaning for different states 
—or different values of the index may have the 
same meaning for different states. Alterna- 
tively, the simple ratio or percentage measures 
of deviation (which we shall describe below) 
sum to unity or zero for each state, and thus 
can hardly be used to make any meaningful 
statement about the degree of malapportion- 
ment in the state as a whole. There is also the 
‘question of bicameralism. This does not need to 
be resolved when the objective is intrastate 
measurement, because one can simply report 
the degree of malapportionment of subunits in 
each chamber. Some scholars, however, have 
attempted to devise a combined House and 
Senate measure of representation for each 
county. But the common assumption that, 
because equality of representation is posited as 
the ideal for fair apportionment, it is therefore 
appropriate to assume also that representation 
in the two houses of a legislature should be 
assigned equal weights, is even more dubious in 
the case of Type II indices. Our primary con- 
cern in the present article is to propose and to 
exemplify the use of a better Type II index, 
since this is the more interesting question from 
both a theoretical and a methodological point 
of view. 

We would require two qualities in either type 
of index: objectivity, and comprehensiveness. 
By “objectivity,” we mean that the method of 
employing the index be specified in operational 
form so that any researchers who possess some 
minimal level of professional competence ought 
to be able to observe the same raw data and 
report the same measurements on the basis of 
the index. By “‘ccomprehensiveness,’’ we mean 
that the index can be used to measure the 
degree of malapportionment for all people 
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living in districts represented in each house of 
any legislature. 

In addition, we would make four other re 
quirements of Type II indices: bicameral in- 
tegration, interstate comparability, political 
realism, and statistical adequacy. By “bi- 
cameral integration,” we mean that the index 
must lend itself to the computation of a single 
summary statistic which will describe the 
degree of malapportionment for any legislature. 
By “interstate comparability,” we mean that 
such a single summary statistic will make it 
possible to scale all fifty state legislatures plus 
the Congress along a common metric which 
will measure the common dimension of repre- 
sentation of population that we have specified. 
An index that meets both of these requirements 
must be a pure number which is not affected by 
differences in the sizes of state populations or 
legislative chambers. 

By “political realism,” we require that the 
index should not be based upon arbitrary 
assumptions, which defy both our theoretical 
and empirical knowledge about the inequality 
of lower and upper chambers, or the way in 
which legislative majorities are formed, or the 
single and multi-member district systems. We 
reject as utterly unrealistic the legalistic as- 
sumption that lower chambers in American 
legislatures are either equal to or greater in 
power than upper chambers, because they are 
“closer to the people,” or because “appropria- 
tion bills must originate in lower chambers,” 
or because they are ‘larger’ than upper cham- 
bers. Typically, upper chambers .are more 
important, in part because they share (as 
lower chambers generally do not) in the guber-' 
natorial appointment power, thus exerting con- 
siderable influence over policy-making and im- 
plementation in the other-than-legislative 
governmental—including frequently, if in- 
directly, judicial—decision-making processes. 
A recognition of differential status is found in 
the thirty-three state and federal constitutional 
provisions that specify a longer term for mem- 
bers of one house: in all such cases, the longer 
term is for the upper house. Moreover, pre- 
cisely because upper chambers are without 
exception smaller than lower chambers in 
American legislatures, senators typically repre- 
sent (within any state) larger constituencies 
than members of the lower house, and their 
broader power base tends to assure that sena- 
tors generally will be more influgntial poli- 
ticians than members of the lower house. 
Therefore, we think that Type IT indices ought 
to weight malapportionment in the upper 
chamber more heavily than malapportionment 
in the lower chamber, in most legislatures; and 
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of course, in the absence of more precise em- 
pirical knowledge about the relative degrees of 
upper- and lower-chamber power in all states, it 
seems most reasonable at the present time to 
apply the same weighting formula to all states 
(and to the Congress). 

As an example of an arbitrary assumption 
about the formation of legislative majorities, 
we-can consider the Dauer-Kelsay® index, which 
is based upon a ranking of all districts (for a 
given house) from least to most populous, and 
then a summation of the population of the 
number of least populous districts equivalent 
to a minimal majority of representatives in the 
house. Such an index of the “minimum propor- 
tion of the state population necessary to con- 
trol” the house in question is so patently unre- 
lated to the relevant political characteristics of 
both district populations and their representa- 
ti¥es that we must consider what significance 
can be attached to the numbers that it pro- 
duces, for any particular set of empirical data. 
The assumption (which necessarily underlies 
the Dauer-Kelsay index) that the representa- 
tives from the districts with smallest popula- 
tions—by no means necessarily rural districts— 
will frequently combine to vote in opposition to 
the remaining legislators who represent the 
districts with larger populations is contra- 
dicted by all of the recent empirical research in 
legislative voting behavior with which we are 
familiar.§ 

Political realism about the single-member 
district system requires that we adjust popula- 
tion differences among legislative districts 
according to the number of representatives 
apportioned to each district; we cannot, in 
other words, simply assume the prevalence of 
the single-member district system, and make 
comparisons between states on the exclusive 


5 Manning J. Dauer and Robert G. Kelsay, 
“Unrepresentative States,” National Municipal 
Review, Vol. 44 (1955), pp. 515-575, 587. 

* David A. Derge, “Metropolitan and Outstate 
Alignments in Illinois and Missouri Legislative 
Delegations,” this Review, Vol. 52 (1958), pp. 
1051-1065; John C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, Wil- 
liam Buchanan and LeRoy C. Ferguson, The 
Legislative System (New York, 1962); John C. 
Wahlke and Heinz Eulau (ed.), Legislative Behav- 
tor (New York, 1959); Gilbert Steiner and Sam- 
uel Gove, Legislative Politics in Illinois (Urbana, 
University of, Illinois Press, 1960); Murray C. 
Havens, City vs. Farm (University, Alabama, 
Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama, 1957), 57 pp.; and Thomas A. Flinn, 
“The Outline of Ohio Politics,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 13 (September, 1960), pp. 702-21. 
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basis of the (unweighted) populations of their 
legislative districts. Most students who recog- 
nize this problem have calculated persons repre- 
sented by a representative in a multi-seat dis- 
trict by dividing the district population by the 
number of representatives in the district, We 
shall do the samé, recognizing, however, that it 
is not politically realistic to treat the equal . 
popular representation shares of the twenty- 
one members elected at large from one city 
within a single county (as was once the case in 
the Detroit area) as though they were the same 
as for representatives elected from single-mem- 
ber districts. Problems of representation raised 
by this type of gerrymander, devised to deprive 
sizeable popular minorities of their preferences 
in representation, are beyond the scope of this 
study. 

By “statistical adequacy,” we mean that a 
Type II index should describe the entire fre- 
quency distribution of representational-unit 
population differences, giving consideration 
not only to the location of the mean, but also to 
the general shape of the curve, the direction 
and degree of its skewness, and the extent of its 
kurtosis or ‘‘peakedness.” (We shall discuss 
these technical considerations in greater detail, 
below.) Again let us take the Dauer-Kelsay 
index as an example. It does tell us something 
about the difference between the mean of the 
population of representatives, and the mean of 
the general population. If 20 per cent of the 
general population of a state elects 51 per cent 
of the representatives in the lower house, this 
informs us that one or more representation dis- 
tricts are considerably overpopulated (t.e. 
underrepresented) in terms of the norm of 
equality of representation that we have posited. 
The norm would require that 51 per cent of the 
general state population be the minimax pro- 
portion which can elect 51 per cent of the 
representatives. We can infer that some other 
districts must, therefore, be overrepresented. 
But only the relationship between the two 
means is observed. Yet an infinite number of 
frequency distributions can have the same 
mean. The information that the Dauer-Kelsay 
index can convey about the nature of malap- 
portionment in any house for any state is, 
therefore, slight. A Type II index satisfying 
the statistical requirements that we have spe- 
cified would do a much better job of identifying 
patterns of malapportionment in the various 
states, according to what they have in common 
and the ways in which they differ. 


? 


Il. TYPE I INDICES 


The simplest kind of Type I index consists of 
a listing, in parallel columns, of the proportion 
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of the population of the state living in each 
district (or other governmental subunit), 
paired with the proportion of representatives 
apportioned to that district or other subunit in 
relation to the size of the house. This is calcu- 
lated separately for each house. (In order to 
speak more precisely about the various indices 
that we shall discuss, we shall define each in 
mathematical terms.) Let X equal the popula- 
tion of any district or other subunit, and Y 
equal the number of representatives appor- 
tioned to the district from either chamber of 
the legislature. Let N equal the number of 
districts (or other subunits) whose sum is 
equal to the total territory of the state, and let 
sigma (Z) denote the summing of all the items 
in a set, such as the population of all districts 
for a chamber. The arithmetic average or mean 
population for all districts of such a chamber 
can then be denoted by the symbol M, and 
defined as follows: M=2X/N. The simple 
proportion of the population of each district to 
the total population of the state may then be 
defined either as Pz = X/ZX or as Pa=X/NM. 
Similarly, the simple proportion of representa- 
tion for the district may be defined as: Ra 
= Y/2ZY, Frequently such ratios are multiplied 
by 100, and thus reported as percentages. This 
is the type of measure reported, on a selective 
basis, in Baker’s early study of the rural-urban 
dimension of malapportionment.” 

A slightly more complex index is the propor- 
tion of the population of any district to the 
mean population: P,=(X/M)—1. The reason 
for subtracting unity is that an index value of 0 
will then signify the ideal of population equal- 
ity, while all positive values will signify over- 
_ population (underrepresentation), and all 
negative values will signify underpopulation 
(overrepresentation). It should be noted that 
this index approaches the negative limit of —1, 
a value which—if empirically attainable— 
would indicate a district with no population 
and therefore, logically, a non-resident repre- 
sentative. On the other hand, there is no fixed 
limit to the positive value that the index might 
attain, since the most populous district in a 
state might be several times as large as the 
mean. To convert to a percentage measure, one 
merely uses the alternative formula: Py 
=(100X/M)—100. Tyler has attempted to 
make interstate comparisons, by reporting the 
Py values for the most and least populous con- 
gressional districts in each of the states.§ Of 


7 Gordon E. Baker, Rural versus Urban Political 
Power (New York, 1955), pp. 16-17. 

8 Gus Tyler, “Court versus Legislature; The 
Socio-Politics of Malapportionment,” Law and 
Contemporary Problems, Vol. 27 (1962), p. 402. 
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course, there is no reason why this index could 
not be used to measure all of the districts, for 
each house, of the legislature for any state: 
what it permits one to observe is the propor- 
tionate population deviation of each district 
from the mean population for all districts. 

A very similar kind of index, which has 
attracted somewhat more attention, is that of 
David and Eisenberg. Actually, from a 
mathematical point of view, the David-Hisen- 
berg index of “the relative value of the right to 
vote” (or, as it has been called, of ‘‘vote- 
values’’) is no more complicated than the Tyler 
index discussed in the preceding paragraph; for 
it is basically the inverse ratio, without the 
subtraction of unity in order to produce nega- 
tive values: P,.= M/X. In the percentage form 
in which David and Eisenberg have reported 
their empirical data, and for class intervals of 
counties ranging in population size from ¿ to 7 
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As the average size of county populations in- 
creases (in relation to the general mean), Pe 
will approach zero, and all index values of less 
than 100 signify varying degrees of under- 
representation, while all values of greater than 
100 signify increasing degrees of overrepresen- 
tation. A value of 100 represents, of course, an 
ideal apportionment. David and Eisenberg 
used this index primarily for intrastate meas- 
urement of (initially) population class intervals 
of counties, for which they made historigal 
trend comparisons. Subsequently they re- 
ported discrete rather than grouped county 
data, on the same basis.’ But they also at- 
tempted to make interstate comparisons on 
the basis of this index, both for the largest 
standard metropolitan areas’? and for the larg- 
est and smallest class intervals of counties that 
they had defined" For these purposes, they 
averaged the house and the senate index values, 
in order to compute a single index value for any 
category of counties in relation to the legisla- 
ture of a given state. They also computed 
“national averages” of “the relative value of 
the right to vote,” for each of their four popula- 


9 Paul T. David and Ralph Eisenberg, Devalua- 
tion of the Urban and Suburban Vote (Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Virginia, Vol. 1: 1961 and Vol. 2: 
1962). 

10 Tbid., Vol. 1, pp. 12-13. 

1 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 15. This table incidentally, 
does not consistently compare the same class 
intervals. 
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tion class intervals for counties, by calculating 
the méan value, weighted by population, for 
thre set of fifty state index-value averages. The 
national index values fcr the class intervals are 
thus averages of state index values, which are 
in turn averages of the separate index values 
for each house of the state legislature, which 
are based upon values for the groups of counties 
included within the class intervals. It is appar- 
ent that such averages cannot convey valid 
information about apportionment differences 
among the ninety-nine state legislative cham- 
bers. In any event, the focus of the David and 
Eisenberg national index values is upon com- 
paring population categories of counties, rather 
than states; and their comparison of states is 
limited to the index velues for the largest and 
smallest population category of counties found 
within each state. 

YA variant approach, which focuses upon an 
attempt to measure the overall differences in 
the malapportionment of counties within indi- 
vidual states, has been proposed by Clem.” 
Clem’s paper is very much concerned with the 
methodological aspects of measuring malap- 
portionment, but his primary interest is in 
developing a Type I index. His discussion in- 
cludes an evaluation of the criteria for valid and 
reliable indices, a brief critique of alternative 
indices to the one which he proposes, and an 
empirical exemplification (with data from five 
selected states) of the use of his own index, 
which he called the ‘‘County Ratio” index. 
Apart from his formula, the antecedent pro- 
cedures for processing the raw data are identical 
to those employed for the use of the David- 

isenberg index; in fact, he proposes as an al- 
ternative to the County Ratio Index another 
formula which ts the David-Hisenberg index, 
expressed in ratio rather than percentage form. 
(Clem wrote after the publication of the first 
of the David and Eisenberg volumes, with 
which he was familiar, but prior to the publica- 
tion of the second volume which reported their 
data for individual counties; Clem’s recom- 
mended ‘alternative procedure” was in fact 
the David-Eisenberg index divided by 100.) 
The mathematical equivalence of Clem’s al- 
ternative and the David-Hisenberg index is 


2 Alan L. Clem, “Legislative Malapportion- 
ment and the Mathematical Quagmire,” a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Conference gf Political Scientists, held at the 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana, 
April 27, 1962; mimeo., pp. 1-33. See also by the 
same author, ‘‘Measuring Legislative Malappor- 
tionment: In Search of a Better Yardstick,’’ Mid- 
west Journal of Political Science, Vol. 7 (May, 
1963), pp. 125-44. 
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readily demonstrated by comparing their 
formulae; and for the empirically rather than 
theoretically inclined, such a demonstration is 
no doubt reinforced by the observation that the 
index values reported by Clem for selected 
counties in five states! are identical to one 
per cent of the “vote values” reported for these 
same counties in David and Hisenberg’s second 
volume, which was published less than two 
months after Clem’s paper was given. 

Clem’s County Ratio index is the percentage 
of the algebraic difference (7.¢., retaining plus 
and minus signs) between the ratio of the 
county population to the total state population, 
and the average of the county’s proportionate 
representation for both houses. In cases where 
a county is part of a multi-county district for 
purposes of representation in either house, 
Clem assigns to each county a fraction of 
representation equivalent to the ratio of county 
population to district population. Hence, if 
Yn equals the number of lower house seats 
assigned to the house district of which a given 
county is a part, and Y, equals the number of 
upper house seats assigned to the senatorial 
district of which a given county is a part, and 
i—j designates the counties in multi-county 
district, then 


Pa’ = 100 {sy ii (ERE) 
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An index value of zero indicates the ideal of 
exact equivalence between county population 
and representation; negative values denote 
underrepresentation and positive values denote 
overrepresentation. There are no fixed limits to 
the values attainable by the index, in either 
direction. It should also be observed that basi- 
cally, this is a very simple formula, for it is 
essentially: 
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Clem suggests the conversion of his Type I 
index into a Type II index by dividing the total 
number of counties in a given state into the 
number of counties whose over- or under- 
representation falls within proposed limits of 
maximum allowable deviation. The difficulty 
with this measure is that county units are 
treated as equal. For example, Michigan has 31 
of its 83 counties outside the limits of maximum 


13 [bid., Appendix Table G. 
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allowable deviation. Four of these 31 contain 
52.88 per cent of the state’s population. Treat- 
ing counties as if they were of equal importance 
seems to us to lead to gross distortion of the 
very factors we are attempting to measure— 
the degree to which population is the basis of 
representation. 

As a final example of Type I indices, we 
might consider the formula suggested by Mr. 
Justice Clark, in his concurring opinion in 
Baker v. Carr, together with the modification 
for this formula advocated by Mr. Justice 
Harlan in dissent in the same decision.4 Clark 
purported to evaluate differences in the ap- 
portionment of Tennessee legislators on the 
basis of what he described as an index of “total 
representation.” Under the then existing 
Tennessee apportionment system, a county 
might be assigned both exclusive representation 
and a share of a representative as part of a 
multi-county district (called floterial seats) for 
either the lower house or the senate of the 
state legislature, or for both houses. There were 
99 members of the lower house and 33 senators; 
and Clark proposed that a county’s apportion- 
ment be evaluated as the sum of its shares of 
representation for both houses, the latter being 
defined as the integer or fraction of representa- 
tives assigned weighted by the size of the 
houses. The difference between Clark and 
Harlan related to the calculation of county 
representation shares for the multi-county dis- 
tricts; Clark assigned shares of representation 
proportionate to the number of counties in the 
same district, while Harlan (like Clem) assigned 
proportionate shares according to population in 
each county of a multi-county district.4 To put 


4 369 U. S. 186, 255n. 7, 262-264, 342-343. 

15 Clark’s procedure for attributing representa- 
tion in multi-county districts seems to be similar 
to that followed by David and Hisenberg, who 
apparently computed their index on the basis of 
an assignment of the total district population to 
each of the included counties; Clark, however, 
assigned equal shares of the total district popula- 
tion to each included county. Evidently, David 
and Hisenberg’s procedure involves even more 
distortion than Clark’s, as we shall exemplify 
with Michigan data. The 14th Michigan Senator- 
ial District consists of two counties, Ingham and 
Livingston, whose populations are 211,296 and 
38,233. David and Hisenberg assigned a vote value 
of 92 to each of these counties for the upper house 
of the Michigan legislature (op. cit. ftn. 9, supra, 
Vol. 2, pp. 76-77); using his formula for Tennes- 
see, whose chambers of 33 and 99 are about the 
same as Michigan’s 34 and 110, Clark would as- 
sign an index value of 1.5 to each county, while 
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this algebraically we shall need, in addition 
to the symbols previously used, some further 
terms defined as follows: let Y, =the number-*f 
seats assigned exclusively to a county, and let 
Y,=the number of seats assigned to a multi- 
county district, while N,=the number of 
counties in a multi-county house district, and 
N,=the number of counties in a multi-county 
senate district. Then Clarks’ formula is: 


You 
a (fay p oes 
Re ( tI 





+3( Yes + 2) 


while the formula with Harlan’s adjustment 
becomes: 


Ry = [r + wwf =) | 


+ | ve 4 roa(-$z) | y 


An index value of 2 would signify—and accord- 
ing to either formula, since their difference lies 
in conceptualizing how fractional shares of 
representation ought to be weighed—that a 
county had joint representation in both houses 
equal to the average representation in each 
house. (Of course, such an index value could be 
produced by a combination of underrepresenta- 
tion in one house and overrepresentation in the 
other house, as well as by an average represen- 
tation in each house.) The index was used by 
Clark in the following way: all counties were 
listed according to the rank order of their 
populations, and the index values of ‘‘total 
representation” were reported in a parallel 
column. His assumption was that if the appor- 
tionment pattern were “rational,” there would 
be a high positive rank correlation between the 
sizes of county populations and index values, at 
least when counties were partitioned into rural 
and urban subsets. Mr. Justice Clark did not 
compute rank correlation coefficients to make 
the comparison upon which, as he said, he 
based his judgment; instead, he relied upon 
“common sense” inferences based upon obser- 
vations of selected portions of the data. 

The seeming complexities of the Clark and 
Harlan formulae should not be permitted to 








Harlan would assign 2.54 to Ingham and only: 
0.46 to Livingston. Moreover, and because of the 
not inconsiderable population differences, David 
and Hisenberg assign these two counties—with 
identical vote values for the senate—to different 
class intervals for purpose of their grouped county 
data analyses: Ingham is in the ‘100,000— 
499,999” category, while Livingston is in the 
‘25,000-99,999” category. - 
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obscure the fact that the underlying relation- 
ship that both these Supreme Court justices 
purported to observe is really the simplest of all 
of those we have considered thus far: R= Y. 
However, the other Type I indices measure 
underlying relationshps that are not much more 
complicated: Baker measures X/ZX and Y/ZY 
while Clem measures their difference; and 
Tyler measures X/M while David and Eisen- 
berg measure M/X. In other words, the Sup- 
reme Court justices simply count how many 
representatives are apportioned to each county; 
Baker and Clem compare the proportions of 
-population and representation for the units of 
government that they observe; while Tyler, 
and David and Hisenberg, compute ratios of 
unit populations and population means. Ques- 
tions of sampling procedure aside, all of these 
Type I indices are capable of being used objec- 
tively, and comprehensively for all of the dis- 
tricts or units of government of a state; so they 
meet the criteria that we specified for this type 
of index. None of them, however, are suitable 
for measuring interstate relationships. They 
all fail to meet two or more of the four criteria 
that we have posited for Type II indices, to a 
consideration of which we now turn. 


il. TYPE It INDICES 


We are familiar with two Type II indices 
that others have proposed, and we shall sug- 
gest a third. Tyler has reported extremity ratio 
measurements for each house in all of the 
states, and for congressional districts in each of 
most of the states; Tyler, Dauer and Kelsay, 
and the National Municipal League have com- 
‘puted an index which measures the least popu- 
lation which can elect a majority of the mem- 
bers of a state legislative chamber; and the 
index that we propose is a function of the 
coefficient of variation, which is a standard 
measure in parametric statistics. We shall first 
explain each of these, and then we shall evalu- 
ate them in terms of our criteria for Type II 
indices. 

The formula for Tyler’s extremity ratio is: 
TE =X max/Xmin; that is, the population of the 
most populous district divided by the popula- 
tion of the least populous district of the same 
house in any given state. The minimal value of 
the index is 1.0, signifying that all districts are 
equal in size; and there is no fixed limit to the 
maximal value that the index can attain— 


16 Op. cit. ftn. 8, supra, pp. 393, 402. 

17 Thid., p. 391; op. cit. ftn. 5, supra; and Wil- 
liam J. D. Boyd (ed.), Compendium on Legislative 
Apportionment (New York, National Municipal 
League, 1962 ed.), pp. ili-iv. 
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Tyler reported maximal values of 1081.3 for 
the lower house in New Hampshire, and of 4.5 
for congressional districts in Michigan. The 
defects of the index, as the basis for making 
interstate comparisons of malapportionment, 
are readily apparent. The only one of our six 
criteria which it satisfies is the first, objectivity; 
it is clearly not a comprehensive measure for all 
districts in a chamber; it does not permit bi- 
cameral integration; it should not be used for 
interstate comparability, because the ratio is 
meaningful only in relationship to the particu- 
lar chamber of the particular state from which 
the sample of two districts is drawn; it is not 
politically realistic; and as for statistical com- 
prehensiveness, it provides no information 
about the mean, the variability of the distribu- 
tion, skewness, or kurtosis. All that it does is to 
compare the most extreme cases in the two tails 
of the distribution.1® It is a dramatic but essen- 
tially vacuous measure. 

The Dauer-Kelsay index is computed as fol- 
lows: all districts of a legislative chamber are 
listed in the rank order of their populations, 


18 Tyler’s extremity ratio is only one step of 
complexity—since division is a slightly more com- 
plex mathematical operation than subtraction— 
removed from the range, the measure of dispersion 
deemed most appropriate (to characterize popula- 
tion differences among congressional representa- 
tion districts in the states) by Mr. Justice Harlan, 
in the “Appendix” to his dissenting opinion in 
Wesberry v. Sanders, 32 L. W. 4142 at 4156-4157 
(February 17, 1964). A typical sample of statisti- 
cians’ comments upon the adequacy of the range 
as an index of variance follows; and these com- 
ments appear equally applicable to Tyler’s ratio. 
Robert E. Chaddock, Principles and Methods of 
Statistics (Boston, 1925), p. 153: “While this is the 
simplest measure of variability it is also the least 
informing. It gives no idea of the nature of the 
distribution within these extreme limits. It is very 
unstable since by cutting off a single... item at 
either end of the scale or adding one the range 
may be entirely changed. It fails to characterize in 
a useful manner the series as a whole if stated 
alone, and ignores the degree of concentration 
almost entirely. It offers no basis for judging the 
typical character of the average itself.” [Italics in 
the original.] Quinn McNemar, Psychological 
Statistics (New York, 2d ed. 1955), p. 19: “One 
may doubt whether the range (highest to lowest 
score) is of sufficient value in psychological re- 
search to justify its use as a measure of variation. 
It is, obviously, determined by the location of just 
2 individual measures or scores and consequently 
tells us nothing about the general clustering of the 
scores about a central value.” . 
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from least to most populous, and the represen- 
tation apportioned to each district is listed in a 
parallel column. If the size of the chamber is 
odd, the median item in the representation 
column is selected; otherwise, the (N/2)+ 1th 
item: this step identifies the district which 
elects the marginal member of the minimal 
majority of the chamber. The column of popu- 
lations is then summed for the set of districts 
consisting of the first through the marginal 
member’s district; that sum is then divided by 
the total state population, and the quotient is 
multiplied by a hundred in order to express it 
as a percentage. If 7 is defined as the marginal 
district with rank r in the second column such 
that 

; 100 >> X 
= SE erpi ee 
EG xX 
which is the minimal population equivalent to 
a majority of representatives. The theoretical 
limits of the values attainable by this index are 
zero (signifying that a majority of the districts 
have no population) and >50 (indicating that 
all districts are of equal population). If legisla- 
tive chambers were of infinite size, the max- 
imum value would approach the limit of 50.00; 
but with the relatively small chambers that 
exist in American state legislatures, the theoret- 
ical maximal value is a function of the size of 
the chamber. For example, it is 50.25 for the 
lower house in New Hamsphire, which has 400 
members; and it is 55.00 for the upper house 
in Alaska, which has 20 members—both Dela- 
ware and Nevada have smaller senates of 17 
members, but the maximal value for these is 
only 52.94 because the N is odd. For the same 
reason, the maximal value for the lower house 
in Georgia in 1962 was 50.24, slightly less than 
that for New Hampshire, even though the 
Georgia lower house had only about half as 
many members (205). For the United States 
Congress, the maximal values are 50.11 for the 
House of Representatives and 50.50 for the 
Senate. 

David and Eisenberg, on the basis of an 
articulate assumption about the substantial 
equality, in general, between the lower and 
upper chambers in bicameral legislatures,!* 
have suggested that the index values for both 
houses of any state legislature simply be 
summed to produce a single value to measure 
the degree of malapportionment for the state. 
(It should be noted that Dauer and Kelsay also 
considered such a combined index but con- 
cluded that it probably would have validity 
only for states at the top and bottom of the 


19 Op. cit. ftn. 9, supra, Vol. 1, p. 6. 
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scale.) The theoretical range of such a com- 
posite index would be from 0 to >4100; for 
independent observations in the three years 
1937, 1955, and 1962, the empirical minimal 
value was 24.0 for Florida in 1962, while the 
empirical maximal value was 100.8 for New 
Hampshire in 1937. In the case of Nebraska, 
the value for the unicameral legislative cham- 
ber was doubled. Apart from the question 
whether lower and upper chambers should be 
weighted equally—a point that we already have 
disputed—it is apparent that the summation 
scores may reflect very different kinds of mal- 
apportionment in individual states. Consider, 
for example, the 1962 chamber and composite 
Dauer-Kelsay values for the following states: 








Lower Upper 
State House House L+U L-U 
Louisiana 34.1 33.0 67.1 1.1% 
Washington 35.3 33.9 69.2 1.4 
South Carolina 46.0 23.8 69.3 22.7 
Missouri 20.3 47.7 68.0 —27.4 


It is misleading to say that South Carolina and 
Missouri are equally malapportioned, or that 
the degree of malapportionment in either of 
these states is about the same as that in Louisi- 
ana or Washington. When one chamber is 
grossly malapportioned, it can function as a 
perpetual block to political changes favored by 
a majority of the population of the state, as the 
situation in Michigan throughout the decade 
of the 1950’s exemplifies; the 1962 Dauer- 
Kelsay chamber values for Michigan are 44 
and 29. Moreover, we are confident that gross 
malapportionment of the senate creates more 
blocking power than gross malapportionment 
of the house, and we expect that studies of 
political change, comparing states like Michi- 
gan and South Carolina with states like Mis- 
souri, would provide empirical support for this 
hypothesis.2° Of course, the preceding discus- 


20 We have considered the possibility that one 
might rank the states according to the lowest 
Dauer-Kelsay index score observed for either 
chamber in each state. It might be assumed that 
this would rank states according to the maximal 
blocking power of minorities. Such an assumption 
is questionable on the grounds of political realism, 
because it omits one house from consideration. A 
state in which D-K indices for both houses are 
17.0 and 17.0 certainly is different politically from 
one in which the two houses are f7.0 and 47.0, 
respectively. In the second state one would expect 
the activities of the malapportioned house to be 
spotlighted. We are not aware that any compara- 
tive empirical studies have been made of such 
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sion has assumed the validity of the Dauer- 
Kelsay index values for individual chambers, 
which is a question that we must now examine. 

The Dauer-Kelsay index is objective, and it 
meets the criteria of comprehensiveness, bi- 
cameral comparability, and interstate com- 
parability. But it fails to meet our criterion of 
political realism for two reasons. We have no 
empirical knowledge which suggests that 
legislative majorities typically—or, indeed, 
ever—combine in the manner specified by the 
D-K index. To the contrary, the available 
studies of legislative voting behavior indicate 
that the ad hoc majorities that typically form 
are complex functions of such variables as 
political parties, general interest group ac- 
tivity, specific constituency interests, and re- 
gional (sub-cultural) differences.” Urban as 
well as rural districts can be considerably less 
pppulous than the state mean for district 
populations. In Michigan, for example, and for 
both the House and Senate, most of the largest 
and several of the smallest districts (including 
the smallest) are Democratic, while Republican 
districts (which include the most populous 
Senate district) also range from gross under- to 
gross over-population (in relationship to the 
mean). So what the D-K index measures has 
little relation to the empirical realities of 
legislative voting behavior. Moreover, the 
imputed equality of power for lower and upper 
chambers is not, in our opinion, empirically 
justifiable, for reasons that we already have 
explained. From a statistical point of view, the 
D-K index identifies a cutting point some- 
where on the curve for the frequency distribu- 
tion of district population sizes for a chamber. 
We have already questioned the empirical 
significance of the identification of such a point; 
we now question its theoretical significance. 
The D-K index provides no information about 
the population mean, cr the variability of the 
curve, or its skewness or kurtosis. If the D-K 
index value were compared with the mean value 


situations. It is reasonable to hypothesize, how- 
ever, that the combined pressures of a governor 
and a well-apportioned house might force political 
concessions from the malapportioned chamber. 
Where both houses are badly malapportioned, we 
hypothesize that still a different political situation 
would exist. 

Cf. the discussion of the blocking power of 
legislative chambers, in L. S. Shapley and Martin 
Shubik, “A Method for Evaluating the Distribu- 
tion of Power in a Committee System,” this 
Revmw, Vol. 48 (1954), pp. 787-92. 

21 See note 6 supra. 
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for such a curve, then it might provide arough 
measure of skewness; but there are better ways 
than this to measure skewness. 

Our own approach is premised upon the as- 
sumption that since the basic problem of meas- 
uring malapportionment in state legislatures is 
a statistical problem, political scientists and 
lawyers and other social scientists who are con- 
cerned with this problem would be well ad- 
vised to consider the use of standard statistical 
measures before trying to devise ad hoc indices. 
There has been an immense accumulation of 
experience in the use of most of the standard 
parametric measures, and their properties have 
been studied by mathematicians and statisti- 
cians who, generally speaking at least, are 
expert in such matters to a degree far beyond 
what can be the reasonable aspirations of most 
political scientists and lawyers. Moreover, 
other social sciences—such as psychology and 
sociology—long since have based much of their 
empirical research upon the assumption that 
the standard measures of both parametric and 
non-parametric statistics will be invoked, where 
appropriate, as a matter of course. Perhaps one 
reason why wider use of such methods has not 
been made by political scientists and lawyers 
in their attempts to measure apportionment 
relates to sub-cultural factors such as the 
traditions and methods of graduate training 
for these professions. 

David and Eisenberg commented in a foot- 
note” that: 


Statistical purists will recognize that other meth- 
ods of categorizing the counties might have been 
possible, based on average county size and a com- 
puted standard deviation for each year studied. 
Unfortunately, the results of an analysis based on 
this kind of an approach would have been rela- 
tively inaccessible to all except professional statis- 
ticians—not to mention the increases in computa- 
tion time and labor that would have been in- 
volved. 


We think, to the contrary, that it is worth the 
extra time and labor and costs necessary to 
undertake an adequate measurement of state 
malapportionment. As we shall discuss in 
greater detail below, the really costly aspect of 
empirical research in this subject is the collec- 
tion of the raw data; the difference in the costs 
for the computation of precise and crude in- 
dices is, by comparison, minimal. (Our com- 
puter time, for the basic calculations of the 
indices reported in Table 2, infra, was three 
minutes.) We also reject the conclusion that 
only professional statisticians can understand 


2 Op cit. ftn. 9, supra, vol. 1, p. 10n. 9. 
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such matters as chi squares and standard devia- 
tions. To the extent that readers of this article 
do not employ elementary statistical concepts 
as part of their workaday professional tools, 
only a slight effort will be required to follow 
the discussion below in which we shall explain 
our Inverse Coefficient of Variation (ICV), 
which combines such common statistical meas- 
ures as the mean and standard deviation. 


IV. THE INVERSE COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION; 
SKEWNESS; AND KURTOSIS 


ICV also is a Type II index. It is computed ` 


as follows: 

1. List the population for each district of a 
state legislative chamber, in the sequence of 
the assigned district numbers. 

2. Partition the population of multi-repre- 
sentative districts into representational units of 
equal size, by dividing the district population 
by the number of district representatives. 
(Each single-member district has its population 
divided by one, and therefore becomes a repre- 
sentational unit.) 

3. List all representational units in rank 
order from least to most populous. (This step 
can be omitted for computer processing, for 
which special data coding and format will be 
required in any event; but it is a convenience 
when operations are to be performed with a 
desk calculator.) 

4, Let X, M, and N have the same meanings 
as in the previous examples; t.e., X =the popu- 
lation of any representational unit; N =the 
total number of representational units=the 
size of the chamber; and M equals the mean, or 
M=ZX/N. 

5. Let s=X—M, the algebraic difference 
between the population of any district and the 
mean population; list these x values in a col- 
umn parallel to the X column; and calculate 
x, x, and 2 for each representational unit and 
list these values in subsequent parallel columns. 
(To calculate x for any representational unit, 
multiply z and z?, and to calculate zt, square 
the q? value.) 

6. Sum the z, 2?, 23, and zt columns. (The 
x column should sum to zero, within rounding 
error. The 2? and gt sums must be positive— 
negative sums are impossible; a sum of zero for 
these columns would indicate absolute popula- 
tion equality among all representational units 
of the chamber. The z? sum may be either posi- 
tive or negative, and will be zero when the 
distribution is symmetric.) 

7. Calculate the standard deviation (sigma): 


c= == 
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8. Calculate the inverse coefficient of varia- 
tion: 


ICV = Saws, an 
C 
1+ UU 
9. Calculate the index of skewness (g1), so that 
Le 
A= a, 
8.2? 


10. Calculate g the index of kurtosis (i.e. 

the degree of peakedness of the distribution): 
N > x 
2 (ros) 

The mean (M) defines the average popula- 
tion for all representational units, given the 
total population of the state and the size of the 
legislative chamber. Under our assumption 
that equality of population among all repre- 
sentational units is the norm that provides our 
criterion, then the mean represents the ideal 
apportionment, deviations from which signify 
varying degrees of malapportionment. The 
greater the deviation from the mean, the 
greater is the malapportionment in regard to 
any particular representational unit. Obvi- 
ously, units that are underpopulated will have 
negative deviations from the mean, indicating 
that they are overrepresented; while units that 
are overpopulated will have positive deviations 
from the mean, indicating that they are under- 
represented. 

The x scores provide an absolute measure of 
variation, but their direct use as a measure of 
malapportionment has certain obvious dis- 
advantages—the fact that their sum is zero; 
for example. As Guilford notes, 


The standard deviation, or e, is the most com- 
monly used indicator of degree of variability, and 
... it is usually the most reliable. That is, it var- 
ies least from sample to sample drawn at random 
from the same population. It is therefore more 
dependable and, as an estimate of the dispersion 
of the population, it is more accurate. 


From one point of view, of course, we are 
measuring the entire population, in a statistical 
sense of that word, but it seems more realistic 
to conceive of our operation as a kind of sam- 
pling, since the census data are themselves 
really an estimate of the true population of any 
state or district thereof, and even these esti- 
mates (in the form of the decennial ‘‘enumera- 
tion” data commonly employed ip malappor- 
tionment studies) are static while population 


23 Joy Paul Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in 
Psychology and Education (New York, 1956, 3d 


‘ed.), p. 85. 
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growth is dynamic. In any event, we require the 
sums of the second, third and fourth powers of 
{he deviations in order to relate the variance to 
the mean in a summary statistic which will 
measure the entire series of representational 
unit deviations, and also in order to measure 
skewness and kurtosis. We divide sigma (the 
standard deviation) by the mean in order to 
compute the coefficient of variation because 
“Measures of variability are not directly com- 
parable unless they are based upon the same 
scale of measurement with the same unit.” 
We are justified in using CV with malappor- 
tionment data, because our measuring scale is 
one of equal units (the individual human 
beings who comprise a state, district, or repre- 
sentational-unit population are given equal 
weight in the census count) and it has an abso- 
lute zero point; no population (one New 
Hampshire town, which constituted a repre- 
sentational unit—indeed, a district—for the 
lower house in 1962, had a population of 3). 
The formula for the direct coefficient of varia- 
tion is: CV=o/M. Since sigma is a general 
measure of the variance, while M defines the 
apportionment ideal, the smaller the sigma, 
the better the apportionment; and the larger 
the sigma, in relation (of course) to its own 
mean, the worse the malapportionment. The 
effect of dividing sigma by the mean is to pro- 
duce a pure number which is directly compar- 
able with other CV’s, irrespective of the dif- 
ferences in the sizes of the state populations or 
legislative chambers upon which they are 
based.” Therefore, CV provides a measure 
which will permit us to compare the two houses 
af the same legislature, or houses of legislatures 
in different states. For a perfectly apportioned 
state chamber, the value of CV would be zero, 
signifying no deviance. But for a state whose 
chamber was badly malapportioned, the value 
of CV could exceed 1—in fact, the value of CV 


4 Tbid., p. 101. 

23 Cf. McNemar, op. cit. ftn. 18, supra, p. 29: 
“the ratios [for gı and g2] are pure numbers, t.e., 
are not inches or pounds or IQ’s or minutes. If we 
have the distribution of the weights and of the 
heights for 1000 individuals, the measure of skew- 
ness for the height distribution may be compared 
directly with that for the weight distribution. This 
is true by virtue of the fact that for each we are 
expressing the third moment relative to the 
amount of variability, both in inches for one dis- 
tribution, both in pounds for the other. Likewise, 
it can be reasoned that the measures of kurtosis 
for different distributions are comparable, al- 
though the distributions involve different meas- 
urement units.” 
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for the United States Senate in 1962, using 1960 
census data, is 1.04—because sigma can be 
greater than the mean. CV has the slight dis- 
advantage, from the point of view of interpre- 
tation in relation to common-sense intui- 
tions, that low values of CV indicate good ap- 
portionment, while high values indicate mal- 
apportionment. Therefore, it seems desirable 
to invert the CV index, so that it will range 
only between 0 and +1.00 and so that low 
values will indicate malapportionment (when 
our criterion is the single dimension of vari- 
ance) while a value of +1.00 will indicate per- 
fect apportionment. This is precisely what the 
ICV does, and this is the interpretation that we 
associate with ICV scores. 

Even with a normal curve,” there could be 
discrimination in favor of a few and against a 
large number of persons, due to variance. Let us 
assume a hypothetical distribution for which 
the ordinate is a measure of the frequency, 
ranging from zero upwards, of representational 
units of any given size; and the abscissal axis 
is a metric, ranging from left to right, of 
population size of units. Since the curve for 
this distribution is normal, it is mesokurtic 
(i.e. it shows neither positive nor negative 
kurtosis) and it is not skewed; and about a third 
of the units lie within a range of one standard 
deviation from either side of the mean.’ Since 


2% For good introductory discussions of the 
normal curve, see Margaret J. Hagood and Daniel 
O. Price, Statistics for Sociologists (New York, rev. 
ed., 1952), ch. 14; or Helen M. Walker and Joseph 
Lev, Elementary Statistical Methods (New York, 
rev. ed., 1958), ch. 12. 

27 In theory, the tails of a normal curve extend 
to infinity, but this assumes (in terms of our prob- 
lem) a legislative chamber that consists of an 
infinitely large number of members. In practice, 
the range of empirical approximations of the nor- 
mal curve is limited by the size of the chamber, 
and with an N of 400 to 500 usually will extend 
over +3 standard deviations; with an N of 100, 
the mean range drops to about +2.5 standard 
deviations; for 67 it is about +2.4¢; and with an 
N of 35 the mean range is only about +2.1 stand- 
ard deviations, while with an N of 17 the range 
averages about +1.8 e. See George W. Snedecor, 
Statistical Methods; Applied to Hxperiments in 
Agriculture and Biology (Ames, Iowa, The Collegi- 
ate Press, 4th ed., 1946), p. 98. For our own em- 
pirical analysis, based upon the sizes in March 
1962, none of the “lower” chambers of state legis- 
latures was smaller than 35, although 17 of the 
state senates included between 17 and 33 mem- 
bers. Conversely, none of the “upper” chambers 
was larger than 67, although three-fourths (87) of 
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our ideal of absolute equality of population 
among representational units has no possibility 
of realization in the empirical world, there will 
always be some variance around the mean of 
any empirical distribution of units; and there 
might even be substantial agreement that a 
normal curve with a CV of .20 (and therefore 
an ICV of .83) is the model! for the closest 
approximation of the ideal that offers any 
realistic possibility of being attained for any 
American legislature, at least for some time to 
come. Even so, up to a sixth of the representa~ 
tional units, under a normal curve, will fall in 
the left (or negative) tail of the distribution: 
these will be thinly populated units which are 
overrepresented in the hypothetical legislative 
chamber; while another sixth of the units will 
fall in the right (or positive) tail, and these will 
be densely populated units which are under- 
represented. Since many more persons reside 
in the units that lie in the right tail, as com- 
pared to the units that fall in the left tail, the 
discrimination against the overpopulated units 
that are underrepresented is—in terms of our 
postulated ideal of equality of popular repre- 
sentational shares—a much more serious form 
of malapportionment than the discrimination 
in favor of the underpopulated units of the left 
tail which are overrepresented. The many per- 
sons who receive less than equal representation 
constitute a much more important deviation 
from the ideal than do the relatively few per- 
sons who get much more than equality of repre- 
sentation. These are characteristics, we repeat, 
of a normal curve, which has relatively little 
to moderate variance, no skewness, and moder- 
ate kurtosis. Our point is that there will be a 
not insubstantial amount of both kinds of dis- 
crimination under the criterion curve which will 
function, in the following evaluation of em- 
pirical data for American legislatures, as our 
model of a relatively well-apportioned chamber. 
Evidently, to the extent that the coefficient of 
variation (the proportion of the standard devia- 
tion to the mean) exceeds about .67, one or the 
other or both kinds of discrimination must also 
be greater than that which obtains with a nor- 


the lower chambers were larger than 67. 

28 MceNemar, op. cit. ftn. 18, supra, p. 33: “In 
order to write the equation of a particular normal 
curve, i.e., one which corresponds to a particular 
distribution, we need to know N, M, and e. This is 
the basis for the fact that, when we have the usual 
bell-shaped distribution, we need only the mean 
and standard deviation to describe it adequately. 
But in order to say that a given distribution is 
really normal, it is necessary to show that the g’s 
.., are zero or approximately zero.” 
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. mal curve.?® There is, however, a“better way 


than the measurement of relative variance to 
test for normality in the form of distributions, 
the use of the indices of skewness and of kurto- 
sis.” The skewness index will inform us which 
kind of discrimination is increased, and the 
kurtosis index will inform us by how much such 
discrimination is increased, as well as the 
extent to which an empirical distribution de- 
viates from its best-fitting normal curve. 

The index of skewness’ (g:) indicates 
whether the variance for units on one side of 
the mean is less than that for units on the other 
side; and if imbalance exists, the index identi- 
fies which side has the greater variance. For 
a normal curve, gı is zero. If gı is within the 
limits +1, this shows that the distribution is 


29 With a normal curve for which the abscissal 
value of sigma is 5% of the mean, ICV would be 
.95; but with a sigma equal to two-thirds of the 
mean, ICV would drop to .60. Obviously, an ICV 
of much less than .60 (which is equivalent to a CV 
of .67) would not be associated with a normal 
curve, because an ICV of .50 implies a CV of 1 
(with sigma equal to the mean); and with a sym- 
metrical distribution and an absolute zero point 
for abscissal values, this would signify a range of 
+1 standard deviation; but the expected minimal 
range for any of our empirical distributions—if 
they are normal—is +1.8 sigma (when N=17). 

30 We are not unaware of McNemar’s admoni- 
tion that “The nature of the research, the type of 
variable being studied, and also the size of the 
sample are factors which need to be considered in 
making a decision as to the necessity for comput- 
ing measures of skewness and kurtosis. It is se} 
dom advisable to compute these measures when N 
is less than 100.” Op. cit. ftn. 18, supra, p. 30. Cf. 
Hagood and Price, op. cit. ftn. 26, supra, p. 214: 
“The reason that higher moments [than the sec- 
ond] are not frequently computed for distributions 
observed among only a small number of cases is 
that they are summarizing measures less stable 
than the mean and standard deviation.” As our 
footnote 27, supra, suggests, over a third of the 
lower and all of the upper chambers of the fifty 
state legislatures each had fewer than 100 mem- 
bers at the time for which our empirical data were 
collected. But all except 3 of the lower chambers 
each had more than 50 members, and 90% of the 
senates had at least 25. Consequently, we think 
that more confidence ought to be reposed in the g 
scores for the lower chambers than in those for the 
senates. j 

%t For an excellent elementary discussion of the 
g indices and their formulas, see Hagood and 
Price, op. cit. ftn. 26, supra, pp. 210-17; and cf. 
McNemar, op. cit. ftn. 18, supra, pp. 27-31. 
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generally symmetrical, although such distribu- 
tions might well include a number of cases of 
extreme variance in one tail which are offset by 
an equivalent number of cases of equally 
extreme variance in the other tail, as we shall 
exemplify in a later discussion of cutting points 
for deviations in variance, using hypothetical 
distributions in which all items lie in the tails. 
The index of kurtosis will inform us, however, 
whether or not such an extremely platykurtic 
(flat or rectangular) distribution obtains. Any 
negative gı index value shows a distribution 
which is humped to the right, and a value of 
—1 or greater would signify that a few (prob- 
ably rural) units are very much overrepre- 
sented. Although theoretically possible, nega- 
tive skewness is not to be anticipated for ap- 
portionment data on American legislatures, for 
in order for this to occur empirically, a majority 
of the representational units must be relatively 
(for the particular state) densely populated, 
and the minority of rural units are then given 
equal representation with the more populous 
urban and suburban units. This implies a state 
in which there are no extensive metropolitan 
areas, and in which there is no sharp contrast 
between densely populated urban units and 
thinly populated rural units. Most of the 
American states are quite to the contrary, so 
we might anticipate that, when representa- 
tional unit distributions are skewed, they are 
going to be positively skewed.” Positive 
skewness constitutes the more serious kind of 
discrimination referred to above, which results 
from a distribution under which the bulk of the 
units are thinly populated and lie therefore in a 
ump to the left, and with a small variance to 
the left side of the mean; while there is con- 
siderable variance to the right or positive side of 
the mean, where there are a few underrepre- 
sented units in which reside the bulk of the 
population of the state. It is only through dis- 
tributions that are quite positively skewed 
that a rural-based minority can really dominate 
a state legislative chamber. 


2 As Hagood and Price point out, “For a distri- 
bution to approach normality closely the range of 
its possible values must extend several standard 
deviation units on either side of the mean. For 
many characteristics, the measures of which can 
take only positive values, the range is cut off on 
the left side within two or three standard devia- 
tion units of the mean, causing a skew to the 
right.” Op. cH. ftn. 26, supra, p. 270. For some of 
our empirical distributions for representation in 
state legislative chambers, the range is cut off at 
less than two standard deviations on the left or 
negative side of the mean. 
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For the purpose of evaluating apportion- 
ment distributions, we suggest that skewness 
index values be given the following interpreta- 
tion: 

(1) if gı is greater than +1.0, this signifies 
relatively serious malapportionment, in 
the form of underrepresentation of over- 
populated units; 

(2) if gı is more negative than —1.0, this 
signifies a less serious form of malappor- 
tionment, under which there is over 
representation of underpopulated units; 

(3) if gı is within the range from —1.0 to 
+1.0, this signifies a relatively normal or 
symmetrical distribution, and not much 
greater discrimination of either type 
than has been described above as inher- 
ent in the postulated criterion curve. 

The index of kurtosis (gz) tells us whether 
the distribution is relatively flat or peaked, in 
comparison to the normal curve, for which g3 
has a value of zero. A negative kurtosis value 
indicates a flat or twin-peaked or rectangular 
curve; there is no single peak signifying a con- 
centration of many units of similar size. Posi- 
tive kurtosis indicates that there is such a peak, 
and the greater the concentration of a higher 
proportion of the units comprising the sample, 
at or near the same population size, the higher 
will be the positive kurtosis index. Evidently, 
the peak of a curve with a high positive gz index 
is likely to lie close to the mean of the distribu- 
tion of representational units; and it is also 
apparent that the evaluation of gz indices, in 
relation to apportionment curves, must depend 
upon where the peak is in relation to the dis- 
tribution. If a distribution is not skewed, thena 
high positive go index shows that most of the 
units are of average size and they are given 
equal representation; and as we remarked 
earlier, although we must reject such an ideal as 
unattainable on empirical grounds, a perfect 
apportionment would have neither variance 
(i.e. it would have an ICV of +1.0) nor 
skewness, (g:=0), so its kurtosis would ap- 
proach positive infinity. In relation to the inter- 
pretation that we have suggested for the skew- 
ness index, if skewness is normal (i.¢., gı is with- 
in the range +1.0) then the higher the positive 
kurtosis value, the better the apportionment; 
and with either negative or positive skewness, 
the higher the positive kurtosis value, the 
greater the malapportionment. With a skewed 
distribution, a high positive kurtosis value 
indicates that the concentration of units in one 
or the other tail—depending upon the direction 
in which the distribution is skewed—is rela- 
tively extreme. Since we anticipate that, for 
apportionment distributions, skewness will be 
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positive, we can infer that high positive gı 
values are likely to be associated’ with high 
positive gz values; and that their joint occur- 
rence signifies relatively extreme malapportion- 
ment. We think that when an apportionment 
curve has high positive index values for both 
skewness and kurtosis, this means that a rural 
popular minority is dominating the legislative 
chamber, irrespective of the degree of variance, 
because the indicated relationships could ob- 
tain even when the range of differences, among 
the size of population of representational units, 
was relatively small—corresponding, let us say, 
to a deviation of 25% from the mean. But we 
expect that empirically, high positive skewness 
and kurtosis are likely to be positively cor- 
related with variance: that is, that gı and gz 
will both be positive and higher in value, as 
ICV becomes smaller. 

We are now in a position to suggest an opera- 
tionalized definition of an ideal apportionment 
which maximizes the principle of equality of 
representation, and also one for the antithetical 
ideal of malapportionment. The affirmative 
ideal is a legislative chamber for which the 
distribution of representational units is char- 
acterized by zero variance, zero skewness, and 
maximal positive kurtosis: ICV—> +1, 9:0, 
ga—>+ ©, The negative ideal is characterized by 
maximal variance, extreme positive skewness, 
and extreme positive kurtosis: ICV-0, gi 
+0, go-to. 

We have not yet considered the question of 
bicameralism, and the use‘of ICV values in 
order to make interstate comparisons. We 
shall suggest two alternative ways of proceed- 
ing, both of which will be illustrated in the 
empirical exemplification which constitutes 
the latter section of this article. The first 
approach is to prepare a two-dimensional 
scattergram, using the lower house ICV values 
for each state (and for the national House of 
Representatives) as a set of abscissal coordi- 
nates, and the upper house ICV values as 
coordinates for the ordinate dimension. Hach 
state (and the Congress) will then be repre- 
sented by a single point in the two-dimensional 
space. (The scattergram procedure could also 
be used, of course, substituting either gı or gə 
values in place of ICV values; and the resulting 
graphs of the distribution of legislatures, 
according to skewness or kurtosis, could be 
compared with the graph of the distribution 
according to variance such as we shall ex- 
emplify in Figure 2.) We can then superimpose 
a set of orthogonal axes in the space, using the 
median value of the distribution of upper house 
ICV values to locate the horizontal axis, and 
the median value of the distribution of lower 
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house ICV values to locate the vertical axis. 
These two axes will then divide the space into 
quadrants, and we can then characterize ina 
general way the apportionment of all fifty-one 
legislatures, according to the quadrant in 
which their points fall. The design for such a 
scattergram is shown in Figure 1. 

We would justify this characterization of 
quadrants on the following basis. In order to 
fallin the A quadrant, both the upper and lower 
house of the legislature must be in the upper 
halves of their respective distributions, so that 
on a relative basis, this set includes the most 
consistently (for both houses) well apportioned 
legislatures. Conversely, those legislatures, 
both of whose houses are in the lower halves of 
their respective distributions, are relatively 
those which are most malapportioned, and are 
found in Quadrant D. We distinguish be- 
tween the second and fourth quadrants, and the 
first quadrant, on the ground that no matter 
how high the ICV value for one house, if the 
corresponding value for the other house is be- 
low the median, the relatively malapportioned 
house will have the blocking power that we 
previously have discussed; and hence, legisla- 
tures with one poorly apportioned house must 
be considered to be less well apportioned than 
those which fall in Quadrant A. We distinguish 
between the second and fourth quadrants on 
the ground, previously discussed, that malap- 
portionment of the upper house of a legislature 
(Quadrant C) should be evaluated as a greater 
handicap to fair representation than mal- 
apportionment of the lower house (Quadrant 
B); therefore, the states that fall in the second 
quadrant, with relatively well apportioned 
upper houses but poorly apportioned lower 
houses, are considered to be better apportioned 
than the states in the fourth quadrant, where 
the converse relationship holds. There is an 
additional historical consideration: Quadrant B 
legislatures ought to result from the “silent 
gerrymander,” t.e., the failure to reapportion 
over a long period of time; while Quadrant C 
legislatures are apt to be the result of deliberate 
affirmative acts (such as that of the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787) to create malappor- 
tionment in the Senate. We can also observe 
that in the B Quadrant, the house blocks the 
better-apportioned Senate; while in the C 
Quadrant, the Senate blocks the better-appor- 
tioned House. 

The scattergram also can readily be used to 
classify legislatures according to Which of their 
chambers is the more malapportioned, and the 
extent of difference between the degree of mal- 
apportionment in each chamber of the legisla- 
ture. If the diagonal is drawn from the origin 
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Fie 1. Design for measuring joint variance in apportionment of Houses and Senates of 
American Legislatures. 


to the opposite corner of the space, then the 
points for all states in which the lower house is 
more malapportioned than the senate lie 
above the diagonal, and the points for all 

Ystates (and, of course, for the United States), 
in which the senate is more malapportioned 
than the lower house, lie below the diagonal. 
The farther away any point is from the diag- 
onal, the greater the difference in the relative 
degree of malapportionment of the two cham- 
bers. 

An alternative approach consists of the 
assignment of weights for lower and upper 
house ICV scores. Although any set of weights, 
based upon subjective inferences from the in- 
adequate empirical knowledge presently avail- 
able, necessarily reflects an arbitrary judgment, 
we think that an assignment of 1.5 to the senate 
and 1 to the house is probably more realistic 
than the assignment of equal weight to each. It 
may be that, at some future time, empirical 
investigations of the relative power of the two 
chambers f the legislature, in each state, cor- 
rected for developmental change by repeated 
observations, will make it possible to appor- 
‘tion weights, for purposes such as ours, on a 
more discriminating and better-informed basis; 


for there is no reason to assume that the same 
weights should apply to each legislature, and 
there is certainly no technical reason why 
different sets of weights could not be substi- 
tuted for the constants in our formula below. 
But for the present, we prefer the arbitrary 
assignment of greater weight to the senates, to 
the equally arbitrary assignment of equal 
weight to both chambers.® In the case of uni- 
cameral Nebraska, we shall assign a value of 
+1.0 for the ICV}, both for the computation of 
the summary apportionment score (to be dis- 
cussed presently) and for the plotting of an 
abscissal coordinate value in Figure 2, and we 
shall consider the unicameral ICV to be a 
senate value; a non-existent house cannot be 
malapportioned, nor can it block the decisions 


33 We do not insist upon the validity, but only 
upon the plausibility of our political assumptions; 
any reader who disputes them is free, of course, to 
take our ICV and G score data and assign any 
weights he chooses. It was quite laborious to pro- 
duce the data, but it is only a matter of simple 
arithmetic and an hour or less at a calculating 
machine to compute another set of apportionment 
scores, based on different weights. 
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of the unicameral chamber which performs the 
usual functions of an upper chamber—and is 
called ‘the Senate’’—in Nebraska. 

In constructing a scale of apportionment 
scores, we could use only the weighted ICV 
indices for each legislature, or we could also 
take skewness and kurtosis into consideration. 
Even though we expect these three attributes 
of representational distributions to be posi- 
tively intercorrelated, there is in theory a con- 
siderable difference—and there is likely in 
practice to be a considerable difference as well 
—between two legislatures, both with senate 
ICV indices of .5, if the one senate has low 
negative skewness and kurtosis and the other 
has high positive skewness and kurtosis. Cer- 
tainly, we require all three indices for an ade- 
quate description of the curve for the appor- 
tionment distribution of a chamber.* One way 
to measure the legislatures along all three 
dimensions simultaneously would be to con- 
struct a three-dimensional space, with one of 
the reference axes representing variance, an- 
other skewness, and the third kurtosis. We 
could either plot the two chambers of the 
legislatures as separate points in such a space; 
or we could compute a composite score, for the 
two chambers of each legislature, which could 


4 McNemar states that “a typical frequency 
curve (or polygon) or a frequency distribution can 
be roughly characterized as one which shows 4 
chief features: a clustering of individuals toward 
some central value, dispersion about this value, 
symmetry or lack of symmetry, and flatness or 
steepness. Many variables or traits yield distribu- 
tions which are said to be approximately bell- 
shaped, but such a description is not adequate for 
scientific purposes. One wishes to know about 
what particular value and with how much scatter 
the individual scores are distributed, to what 
extent the distribution is symmetrical, and to 
what extent it is peaked or flat, That is, we need 
measures of central value or tendency, measures 
of scatter or dispersion or variability, and meas- 
ures of skewness (lack of symmetry) and of kurto- 
sis (peakedness or flatness.) With such measures, 
one can describe the distribution mathematically, 
and in such a way that a statistically trained con- 
temporary, say in Melbourne, can picture to him- 
self the frequency distribution.” Op. cit. ftn. 18, 
supra, p. 138. Hagood and Price are in accord: “In 
a thorough analysis and description of a quantita- 
tive distribution, the aspect of form must be 
treated just as the aspects of central tendency and 
dispersion are treated, and if there is to be a gen- 
eralization of the results, tests of hypothesis 
about form must be made.” Op. cit. ftn. 26, supra, 
p. 270. 
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then be plotted as a single point in the space. A 
somewhat simpler approach, which better 
serves our present objective, is to combine thg 
ICV, gı, and ge scores for each chamber, and 
to weight the composite scores for the two 
chambers of each legislature, in order to sum- 
marize in a single index value the essential 
characteristics of the curves for both chambers 
of each legislature. A set of such weighted 
composite indices would permit us to rank all 
American legislatures along the single dimen- 
sion of apportionment. 

Although we knew that for apportionment 
distributions, negative values could not be 
large for either skewness or kurtosis, there was 
no way of anticipating how large positive 
values might be for either index. We could and 
did postulate +1.0 as the limits of the normal 
range for both gı and ge, but we were able to 
establish an upper cutting point, between large 
and extreme values, only after observing the 
empirical data reported in Table II. On the 
basis of these observations, we defined a G 
score matrix, which would permit us to weight 
skewness and kurtosis jointly, for each cham- 
ber of each legislature. As Table I shows, we 
distinguished three segments of the continuum 
for each distribution of index values: normal, 
considerable, and extreme; the normal range is 
the same for both indices, and was defined in 
advance of the analysis of the empirical data, 
while the ranges for the other two categories 
reflect the differences between the two G score 
distributions. Our assignment of weights to the 
cells of the G matrix is arbitrary in detail, but 
not in principle: we already have stated our 
theoretical reasons for assigning positives 
weights to positive kurtosis when it is associ- 
ated with normal (7.¢., minimal) skewness, and 
also for assigning increasingly negative weights ` 
to positive kurtosis which is associated with 
increasingly positive skewness. Actually, it 
makes little difference what weights we assign, 
so long as they differentiate consistently be- 
tween the various combinations of skewness 
and kurtosis on the basis of the principle stated 
above, and so long as the weights chosen will 
establish, in relation to ICV scores in the ap- 
portionment index formula, a weight for 
skewness and kurtosis and a weight for vari- 
ance that reflects the relative importance of 
these three characteristics of representational 
distribution curves. We have assumed that 
variance is more important than either skew- 
ness or kurtosis; in fact, we have assumed that 
variance is more important than both skewness 
and kurtosis together. Since the range of our 
ICV indices is from 0.0 to +1.0, we have 
assumed that the G (joint) scores for g; and gz 
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TABLE I. G SCORE MATRIX FOR SKEWNESS AND KURTOSIS 
SKEWHESS ; 


Normal 
4 
4 Considerable 
: 
Extreme 
bi > 3.00 


Considerable 








Normal 


=1.00* to 1.00 


1.01 to 8.99 


& scores ) 


= 9.00. 


1.01 to 2.99 -1.00 to 1.00 


( & scores ) 


* As explained in the text, the range for the normal category was defined in advance of the em- 
pirical analysis. Included in the Normal/Normal (or the +.1) cell of the empirical G score matrix 
(Table III) are the lower houses of three states for which the skewness scores were positive and less than 
.65, and the kurtosis scores were as follows: North Carolina, —1.02; Wyoming, —1.03; and Akansas, 
—1.05. We decided to classify these three with the normal kurtosis scores, rather than to complicate 
the analysis by almost doubling the number of cells in order to define a four-by-four matrix with a 


new category, “considerably negative.” 


ought to have somewhat lesser weight in the 
apportionment score formula; and as Table I 
shows, Œ scores are confined to a range of .9 
that of the ICV scores. 

Our formula for combining ICV and G scores. 
Yor both chambers of each legislature is: 


Apportionment Score = 60(ICV, + G.) 
+ 40(ICV;, + Ga). 


By using the constants 60 and 40, to bring 
about the 1.5 to 1 weighting of senates and 
houses, we convert the decimal indices for ICV 
and for Œ into a set of apportionment scores 
with an approximate range from about zero to 
about a hundred. 


V, AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF VARIATION 
IN MALAPPORTIONMENT 


Table II reports the means and standard 
deviations, and the ICV, skewness, and kurto- 
sis indices for both chambers of all fifty state 
legislatures and for the United States Congress. 
We used 1960 census data, and the apportion- 
ments as of March 26, 1962, the date of Baker 
v. Carr. So many changes have occurred since 
that date, and the prospects for further changes 
seem so likely with another major Supreme 
Court decision pending in the late spring of 


1964 or during the 1964 term, that we think the 
most useful function our empirical study can 
perform—in addition to that of exemplifying 
the use of the suggested indices—will be to 
report the base-line of malapportionment on a 
nationwide basis; this can then serve as the 
criterion against which subsequent changes, in 
any individual state or group of states, can be 
measured. : 

Table II reports seven-place decimals, not 
because we think that such detail would change 
our own present interpretation in the least from 
that which we would make with two-place 
decimals, but rather as a possible convenience 
to others who might wish to use these data in 
subsequent analysis. For similar reasons, we 
report at the end of this table the indices for 
certain hypothetical distributions with criterion 
coefficients of variation, because quite a few 
scholars have shown an interest in postulating 
norms of “maximum permissible variance” 
from the ideal of equality of representation. 
We illustrate the method of procedure with 
eight such norms; anyone who wishes to extend 
the analysis to other norms can readily do so, 
as we shall explain presently. We used a hypo- 
thetical sample of ten million voters divided 
among one hundred representational units. 
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There were two subsets of fifty representa- 
tional units each. All units in the same subset 
were equal in population; but the total popula- 
tions for the two subsets varied according to 
the percentage of maximum variation. The 
stipulated percentage of variation is precisely 
equivalent to the ratio of the standard devia- 
tion to the mean: t.e., the CV is .05, for a max- 
imum variation of five percent; it is .10 for ten 
percent; and so forth. Thus with a five percent 
maximum variation 
5,000 
100,000 05), 


the population of half of the representational 
units would be 5,250,000; and the population of 
the other subset of 50 units would be 4,750,000. 
The calculation of the ICV for thirty-five per- 
cent (for example) reduces, therefore, to 





(and with CV = 


1 

1 +.35 io 
approximately. We know that these distribu- 
tions cannot be skewed, so the gı index value 
has to be within rounding error of zero. Sim- 
larly, we know that our hypothetical distribu- 
tions are maximally platykurtic, so the g: index 
value has to be within rounding error of minus 
two. 

In Figure 2 we present the graph, based upon 
the design of Figure 1, which results from the 
joint plotting of senate and house ICV indices. 
In terms of the criterion values for maximum 
variation (as specified in Table II), none of the 
chambers was within the 15 per cent range, but 
ten senates and six lower houses were within 
35 per cent. Among the senates, Massachu- 
setts and Arkansas were within the 20 per 
cent range; Wisconsin, 25 per cent; Ohio, 30 
per cent; and New York, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Oregon, Maine, and West Virginia 
were within 35 per cent. None of the lower 
houses was within the 20 per cent range, but 
South Carolina was within 25 per cent; Oregon, 
30 per cent; and Massachusetts, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and the United States House of Repre- 
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sentatives all were within 35 per cent. In only 
three states were both houses of the state 
legislature within the 35 per cent range: Massa, 
chusetis, whose senate ranked first and lower 
house third; Wisconsin, whose two houses 
ranked third and fifth; and Oregon, eighth and 
second. In terms of the criterion of variance, it 
is clear that Massachusetts ranked as the best 
apportioned legislature in the country. The 
remaining 85 chambers fall short—and mostly 
by a considerable margin—of a “maximum 
permissible variation” of thirty-five percent. 
Either that norm is unrealistically high, or else 
American legislatures generally had a long way 
to go, in order to realize it, at the time the 
Supreme Court decided Baker v. Carr. 
Tennessee was the subject—or object—state 
in that decision; and Figure 2 shows that 
Tennessee then had an exceptionally well 
balanced legislature as between its house and 
senate, though at a very high level of variance 
in the population of representational units, 
with an ICV of about .5 in both chambers. So 
far as we are aware, all of the notorious ex- 
amples au courant in the literature on reappor- 
tionment assume in Figure 2 the positions that 
have been attributed to them: the California 
senate is indeed the worst in the country, as is 
the Vermont house (in terms of the stipulated 
criterion), with Connecticut a close second. If 
the Senate of the United States showed no 
more variance than the House of Representa- 
tives, the point for the Congress would be 
located up near Maine, instead of near the 
center of the C quadrant. Incidentally, the 
effect of the ‘federal analogy” argument can be 
seen in Figure 2 in the proximity, to the United 
States, of three states which have recently 
written or revised their constitutions: Alaska, 
Hawaii, and New Jersey. In the constitu- 
tional conventions of the forty-ninth and 
fiftieth of these United States, the United 
States Senate was pointed to as a model for 
emulation, by conservatives who sought to 
checkmate the “popular” lower house, in strict 
accord with the precedent established by the 


TABLE II, SCORES FOR AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS ON APPORTIONMENT INDICES OF 
CENTRAL TENDENCY, DISPERSION, VARIATION, SKEWNESS, AND KURTOSIS 








Standard 





State ber Mean Deviation ICV Skewness Kurtosis 
Alabama S 93,335 106,513 . 4670299 3.9555078 16.6654127 
H 26 , 497 18,088 . 5942976 2.0111584 5.2508747 

Alaska S 10,396 10,299 . 5023477 2.3280182 4,1848776 
H 3,679 1,690 .6851541 1.0663697 0.8958056 

Arizona S 46,505 85,034 .8535464 2.7200651 6 .1425738 
H 16,272 8,781 -6495123 1.0338302 1. 4462045 
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`A State Cham- Mean 
ber 
Arkansas § 49 ,024 
H 15,926 
California S 392,780 
H 195,478 
Colorado S 46,176 
EH 22,070 
Connecticut 8 70,423 
H 7,830 
Delaware S 26,252 
H 12,751 
Florida S 131,881 
H 36,951 
Georgia 8 73 ,022 
H 14,666 
Hawaii S 22,567 
yY H 11,687 
Idaho 8 15,163 
H 9,578 
Ilinois S 173,810 
H 56,872 
Indiana S 111,758 
H 65,963 
Iowa S 55,149 
H 22 ,676 
Kansas 8 54,446 
H 17,954 
Kentucky S 80,077 
H 30,373 
Louisiana 8 83 ,088 
H 29,446 
Maine S 26,211 
H 5,955 
*Maryland S 107,030 
H 21,232 
Massachusetts & 127 ,405 
H 21,825 
Michigan 8 230,118 
H 73,968 
Minnesota S 51,370 
H 26,763 
Mississippi S 43,511 
H 16,085 
Missouri 8 126,559 
H 27,400 
Montana S 21,049 
H 6,183 
Nebraska S 32,822 
Nevada S ` 16,104 
H 4,208 
New Hampghire § 25,285 
H 1,343 
New Jersey S 288 ,893 
H 106,539 
New Mexico S 29,719 
H 11,083 


TABLE II. (Continued) 
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a ICV Skewness Kurtosis 
eviation 

9,771 .8338126 1.5577501 2.4211067 
7,082 .6921997 0.2136530 —1.0504671 
938 ,308 .2950822 5 . 4394092 29 ,7892981 
79,322 .7113456 0.8873093 0.1960401 
32,288 . 5884998 1.4120893 0 .8372165 
14,390 . 6053289 1.6462569 1.9114613 
41,320 .6302255 1 .3263635 0 . 6923563 
12,722 .3809758 3.7416749 16.0875521 
21,308 .5519821 0 .8990674 — 0,8467880 
13,497 .4857966 1.8861561 2,7897886 
177,165 . 4267358 2.7307594 8.7673628 
51,968 .4155573 2.9664300 10.4490350 
85,985 . 4592377 3.7847716 16.8197286 
17,134 .4611929 6.9471428 61.6739954 
20,943 .5186621 1.1141456 —0.3873740 
5,122 .6952620 1.1366190 0.0982799 
17,925 . 4582692 2.4660653 6.7240682 
5,966 . 6161703 0.5557035 —0.5172573 
108 , 724 .6151829 1.4598226 24230950 
18,127 . 7582984. 1.7462971 3.0916962 
109,131 . 5059454 4,4688159 22.3989337 
105,932 .38837412 5.0122232 26 .2384827 
39,820 .5807067 3.2766471 8 .6299987 
16,816 . 5742019 3.4766969 17 .4060922 
57,735 .4853394 3. 5405495 13.6147078 
18,336 4947344 2 2296437 5.5753175 
38,727 . 6740269 4.1624178 19.3547055 
21,456 . 5860231 4.7644850 29 .0813696 
49,700 .6257212 1.7573380 8 .1823713 
20,995 . 5837671 2.5250115 7 .3668008 
8,807 - 7485068 0.8096811 —0.4027144 
2,161 . 7337001 0.9859042 3 38689857 
119,919 -4716037 1.7185467 2 . 1288223 
18,222 5381452 1.8467339 2 .7182323 
19,780 8656090 0.7189994 0.5169948 
6,913 . 7594519 0.9061084 1.3235289 
148 , 635 -6075671 1.6186593 2,2277965 
34,735 .6804599 1. 1923953 1.3071320 
45,364 . 5310429 4.9967158 29 .7465438 
28,210 . 4868361 4.9053185 31.0552267 
22,361 6605446 1.4414026 2.5126735 
12,585 . 5620148 2 .4338574 6 .0446013 
45,005 . 7376789 1.8501350 3.3171122 
22,615 . 5478380 2.0165619 6.2159266 
15,652 . 4349539 2.8133181 8.0989704 
3,112 6651848 0.1302020 —0.9580776 
15,364 .6811493 2 .2854695 86.9409366 
31,297 .8397351 2 4534278 4.3676365 
4,098 . 5065894 1.9814647 3.3576332 
7,947 . 7608633 0.5390549 0.1762299 
618 .6847506 1.1859368 2.9099586 
243 , 806 .-§423191 1.1110887 0 .4053261 
43 ,806 . 7086302 0.6902714 0 .2968090 
45,502 3950909 4,1341645 18.3434493 
6,276 .6384566 0 . 7682322 0.0918301 
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TABLE II, (Continued) 




















State S Mean Standard ICV Skewness Kurtosis 
er Deviation 

New York 8 280,014 87,676 - 7615487 1.8785133 4.8034630 
EH 198,272 49,110 - 6879584 0.7819559 1.7476650 
North Carolina § 99 ,009 51,116 .6595091 1.9167141 3.5592471 
H 34,610 20,663 .6261604 0.3760864 —1.0172762 
North Dakota S 12,877 8,016 .6163179 2,0505162 4 0352867 
H 5,898 3,620 .6196405 2 . 6064888 6.9992922 
Ohio S 266 , 788 79,625 - 7701484 0.7763989 0 .0224785 
H 54,077 32,566 .6241370 0.7459419 —0.4307439 
Oklahoma 8 50,946 61,722 .4521801 3 .6939135 3.6047136 
H 14,780 9,528 .6080271 2.6898505 9 .3448576 
_ Oregon S 53,425 17,392 . 7544100 0 . 4822606 — 0. 6204543 
ý H 27,716 7,774 . 7809573 0.0653482 —0.7192202 
Pennsylvania is} 226 , 380 119 , 542 6544244 1.2429151 0.8493574 
H 51,210 18,251 . 7372438 0.5084171 3 .0602500. 
Rhode Island S 19,299 18,013 .5172321 1.0935368 0.2608778 
H 8,331 5,011 6244422 1.1642417 1.9587987 
South Carolina § 51,790 49 , 648 .5105543 2.1870522 4.1363029 
H 18,164 3, 882 . 8239129 0 .0333626 —0.2751049 
South Dakota 5 18,793 8,988 - 6764667 8 .0599798 9 9592973 
H 8,833 3,113 . 7394452 0.5438431 —0.1616885 
Tennessee 8 120,530 122,175 .4966112 2.9621367 9.5570304 
H 35,449 35,393 . 5003961 4.2531467 24.,6328687 
Texas S 308,531 241,503 . 5609312 2.5115349 5 .8760006 
H 55,262 33,363 .6235514 3.1492151 12.6480038 
Utah S 25,704 19,326 .5708154 1.0373689 —0.5118443 
H 9,122 6,792 .5731987 1.4001175 2.4790063 
Vermont Ss 12,033 3,892 -7555925 —0.6916369 0.2508094 
H 1,585 3,130 .8361228 6.5547544 58.7330107 
Virginia S 99,383 45,576 . 6855906 2.2108364 5.7752989 
H 39,978 20,467 .6613963 2,3672073 7 . 4592624 
Washington S 57,636 26,563 .6845204 1.3975892 2.3238180 
H 28,362 10,002 . 7392864 0 .8924947 0.2523954 
West Virginia S 58,138 19,536 .7484917 2 5834058 686.4919247 
H 17 ,482 7,243 . 7070628 0.4962934 0.2532985 
Wisconsin S 119,690 28,859 .8057295 1.1927362 1.4330474 
H 39,529 12,913 . 7537712 1.7873667 3.1621984 
Wyoming 8 11,142 7,520 - 5970433 1.1960926 0.2863041 
H 5,489 2,204 .7115949 0.6471677 ~1.0312947 
United States S 1,780,193 1,845,698 .4909672 1.8815122 3.3116625 
H 408 ,644 135,327 . 7512243 1.4026598 2.6053311 

Criterion values for % 

of maximum variation 

(%) 

5 100,000 5,000 .9523810 0.0000017 —2.0001151 
10 100,000 10,000 .9090909 —0.0000001 —1.9999985 
15 100 ,000 15,000 . 8695652 0.0000000 —2.0000002 
20 100 ,000 20,000 . 8333333 0 .0000000 —2.0000003 
25 100,000 - 25,000 .8000000 —0.0000000 —2.0000000 
30 100,000 30,000 . 7692308 —0.0000000 —2.0000000 
35 100,000 35,000 -7407407 —0.0000000 —2.0000000 
40 100,000 40,000 . 7142857 0 .0000000 —2.0000000 
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Fra. 2. The apportionment of American Legislatures, as measured by variance in the population 
of representational units (as of March 26, 1962). 


Federalists of 1787. We think that the empirical 
data support our attribution—on the basis of 
theory, a year before we saw any computer 
results—of the label “‘misapportioned” to the © 
quadrant. Two of these are states which have 
taken affirmative steps to assure that the senate 
will not be apportioned according to equality of 
population, but will instead be able to exercise 
a veto power over a lower house that is, rela- 
tively spe#king, apportioned on such a basis; 
the New Jersey convention was specifically 
precluded from changing such an existent sys- 
tem-—a concession which liberals made in order 
to change other parts of an archaic state con- 


stitution. In the B quadrant, on the other hand, 
the houses of Vermont and Connecticut most 
conspicuously reflect the silent gerrymander, 
retaining in the mid-[wentieth Century the 
patterns of apportionment that were estab- 
lished in the Eighteenth Century and the early 
Nineteenth Century, respectively. The lower 
houses of the states in this quadrant remain 
unapportioned. Our characterization of the 
quadrants, of course, is most clearly true of the 
four corners of the graph; they do not dif- 
ferentiate reliably among the dozen or so states 
that cluster in the middle around the intersec- 
tion of the three medians. 
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The clustering of states along the median 
diagonal simply indicates a general tendency of 
many states to apportion both chambers of 
their legislature—at whatever level of vari- 
ance—about the same. A general tendency also 
emerges, however, for the houses to be better 
apportioned than the senates: 21 states are to 
the left of the median diagonal, and 28 (not 
including Nebraska) are to its right. Thus 
there are a third again as many states in which 
the senate is less well apportioned than the 
house as there are states in which the opposite 
is true. The medians suggest a similar finding: 
the senate median ICV score is .59, while that 
for the house scores is .63; and since these axes 
are medians, they necessarily partition the 
legislatures symmetrically among the quad- 
rants: sixteen and a half each in A and D, and 
nine each in B and C (see Table V). None of the 
states that appear in the D quadrant, with the 
exception of Rhode Island, is primarily urban- 
ized and industrial; while several such states— 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Michigan—do appear in Quadrant A. 

Table III, which utilizes the categories of 
skewness and kurtosis on the basis of the g, and 
ge score ranges defined in Table I, provides 
summary information about the distributions 
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of the representational curves. Considerable 
and extreme skewness are always positive; the 
solitary negative value lies within the norma} 
range. Negative kurtosis is much more com- 
mon than negative skewness, but also only 
within the normal range. Considerable and 
extreme kurtosis are always leptokurtic (posi- 
tive); and with the exception of four lower 
chambers, considerable or extreme skewness 
always accompanies considerable, or extreme 
kurtosis. The ten chambers with the highest 
skewness scores, in each of the two distributions 
(house and senate), are also the chambers with 
the ten highest kurtosis scores. The combina- 
tion of extreme positive skewness with extreme 
leptokurtosis shows a piling up of many 
representational units with low population, 
with consequent severe underrepresentation of 
heavily populated districts. The marginal 
column and row totals of the table show that 
the senates tend to be more skewed than the 
lower houses, but that they show generally no 
more kurtosis than the houses do. We have 
indicated already that, in theory, skewness and 
kurtosis ought to be positively correlated; and 
Table IJI shows that, for our data, they are 
so associated in practice. 

In Table IV we present a scale which ranks all 


TABLE III, SKEWNESS AND KURTOSIS IN POPULAR REPRESENTATION IN AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS 
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TABLE IV. A SCALE OF THE APPORTIONMENT OF AMERICAN LEGISLATURES, WITH SUMMARY 
EVALUATION OF THE SKEWNESS, KURTOSIS, AND VARIABILITY IN THE CURVES FOR THEIR 

~ DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE POPULATION OF THEIR REPRESENTATIONAL UNITS 
Senate: House: Joint Appor- 
Rank State Vari- tionment 
Skewness Kurtosis Skewness Kurtosis ability* Score 

1 Mass. Normal Normal Normal Considerable A 96.3 
2 Ore. Normal Normal Normal Normal A 86.5 
3 Ohio Normal Normal Normal Normal B 81.2 
4 Neb. Considerable Considerable NONE——_——— At 80.9 
5 Maine Normal Normal Normal Considerable A 80.3 
6 NE. Normal Normal Considerable Considerable A 71.0 
7 Pa. Considerable Normal Normal Considerable A 70.8 
8 N.Y. Considerable Considerable Normal Considerable A 69.2 
9 Ark. Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 66.1 
10 W.Va. Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 65.2 
11 Wash. Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 62.6 
T 12 Wyo. Considerable Normal Normal Normal A 62.3 
13 NJ. Considerable Normal Normal Normal C 58.9 
14 Wise Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable A 58.5 
15 N.C Considerable Considerable Normal Normal B/A 56.6 
16 SC. Considerable Considerable Normal Normal C 55.6 
17 Del Normal Normal Considerable Considerable D 50.6 
18 Idaho Considerable Considerable Normal Normal D 50.1 
19 Haw Considerable Normal Considerable Normal C 48.9 
20 Va. Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable A 47.6 
21 II, Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable A 47.2 
22 Mo. Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 46.2 
23 Colo Considerable Normal Considerable Considerable D/B 45.5 
24 Vt. Normal Normal Extreme Extreme B 44.8 
25 Mont. Considerable Considerable Normal Normal C 44.7 
26 S.D. Extreme Extreme Normal Normal A 44,2 
27 Mich Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable A 43.7 
28 Utah Considerable Normal Considerable Considerable D 43.2 
29 Miss Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 42.1 
30 R.I Considerable Normal Considerable Considerable D 42.0 
31 N.D Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 41.8 
32 Alas Considerable Considerable Considerable Normal C 41.5 
833 La. Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 40.9 
34 US. Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable C 39.5 
35 Md. Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable D 29.8 
36 Ariz. Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable C 27.2 
37 Conn. Considerable Normal Extreme Extreme B FTI 
38 Tex Considerable Considerable Extreme Extreme D 26.6 
39 NM Extreme Extreme Normal Normal C 23.2 

40 Cal. Extreme Extreme Normal Normal C 20.2 ` 
41 Nev Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable D 16.6 
42 Ky. Extreme Extreme Extreme Extreme B 13.9 
43 Alab Extreme Extreme Considerable Considerable D 13.8 
44 Tenn Considerable Extreme Extreme Extreme D 11.8 
45 Kans Extreme Extreme Considerable Considerable D 10.9 
46 Fla Considerable Considerable Extreme Extreme D 10.2 
47 Okla Extreme Extreme Considerable Extreme D 9.5 








* The letters correspond to the quadrant designations in Figure 2. 
t A maximal ICV score of +1.0 and a maximally positive G score of +0.3 were assigned to Ne- 
braska’s non-existent lower chamber. 
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TABLE IV. (Continued) 

















Senate: House: Joint Appor-+ 

Rank State Vari- tionment 
Skewness Kurtosis Skewness Kurtosis ability* Score 
48 Iowa Extreme Extreme Extreme Extreme D 7.8 
49 Minn. Extreme Extreme Extreme Extreme D 1.3 
50 Ga. Extreme Extreme Extreme Extreme D —4.0 
51 Ind. Extreme Extreme Extreme Extreme D —4.3 





of the legislatures in our sample according to 
“apportionment scores” which combine the 
ICV scores (that measure variance) with the G 
scores (that measure skewness and kurtosis). 
This scale is more comprehensive, therefore, 
than Figure 2, which measures variance alone, 
although as Table V shows, the quadrant clas- 
sifications of Figure 2 are closely and positively 
associated with the tails of the distribution for 
the apportionment score ranking. In the mid- 
dle ranks, however, the scale is quite independ- 
‘ent (in a statistical sense) of the ICV cate- 
gories. What this shows is that when both 
chambers of a legislature are similar in vari- 
ance, then variance scores are a fairly good 
predictor for skewness and kurtosis, and hence 
for the composite apportionment scores; but 
when the two chambers of a legislature are 
quite dissimilar in variance, then many differ- 
ent combinations of variance-skewness-kurto- 
sis can result in similar apportionment scores. 
We might say that the road to relatively good, 
or to relatively bad apportionment, is straight 
and narrow; while there are many ways in 
which a mediocre apportionment can be pro- 
duced. 

According to our scale, Massachusetts was 
the best-apportioned legislature in the country, 
and Indiana was the worst, at the time the 
Supreme Court decided Baker v. Carr. Georgia, 
however, ranks fiftieth; and Georgia has been 
conspicuous in recent reapportionment litiga- 
tion before the Supreme Court. There are 


% Gray v. Sanders, 372 U. S. 368 (March 18, 
1963), declaring illegal Georgia’s “county unit’ 
system for statewide primary elections; and 
Wesberry v. Sanders, 32 L.W. 4142-4157 (Febru- 
ary 17, 1964), invalidating Georgia’s districting 
for the national House of Representatives. 


Summary Indices for the Apportionment 
Score Distribution: 


Median = 44.2 ICV =.64 
Mean = 42.5 p= —.02 
o = 24,2 g= —.62 


only four states in which normal skewness is 
accompanied by considerable kurtosis, a condi- 
tion which indicates a piling up of many aver- 
age sized representational units near the mean 
and midpoint of the population range. We 
postulated that this was an essential condition 
for good apportionment; and it occurs empiri- 
cally only in the lower chambers of Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, and New 
York—states which rank 1, 5, 7, and 8 in our 
scale. Not a single legislature apportions both 
of its chambers so well. Only seven states have 
normal G scores for their senates, and five of 
these rank among the first six in the scale. 
The other two are Delaware and Vermont, and 
Delaware ranks lower because of the high vari- 
ance for both of its chambers, while Vermont 
ranks lower because of the extreme skewness¥ 
and kurtosis, as well as the exceptionally high 
variance in the apportionment of its house. 
Nebraska ranks very high (fourth) because of 
our statistical—and political—assumption that 


TABLE V. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN ICV 
QUADRANTS (FROM FIGURE 2) AND 
APPORTIONMENT RANKS (FROM 














TABLE IV) 
Ranks 
ICV Top Middle Bottom Total 
Quadrants: Third Third Third osa 
A 128 4 0 16} 
B 14 53 2e 9 
C 2 4 3 9 
D 1 33 12 16} 
Total 17 17 17 51 
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„the lower house of a unicameral legislature 
must be perfectly apportioned; there are a few 
states (actually less than a dozen) with senates 
better apportioned than Nebraska’s, but none 
with a more equally apportioned house. Only 
five states have extreme G scores for both 
chambers of their legislatures; four of these 
states also are in the D variance category, and 
they occupy the bottom four ranks of the scale. 

As Table IV reports, the set of apportionment 
scores shows considerable variance, but it evi- 
dently is quite normally distributed since it is 
not skewed, and it is only slightly platykurtic 
with a negative kurtosis value within the nor- 
mal range. The mean and the median for the 
distribution of apportionment scores both fall 
between 42 and 45. Of the three states that are 
closest to the median of the distribution—Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, and Michigan—two in one 
way or another are not a good choice as a 
“typical?” pattern of apportionment; Mon- 
tana’s senate shows too much variance, and 
South Dakota’s senate has too much skewness 
and kurtosis to be considered typical. However, 
Colorado (which ranks twenty-third and had 
the median senate) and Michigan both fall 
near the intersection of the median axes in 
Figure 2; and in spite of the fact that they are 
classified in different quadrants (D/B and A) 
of the figure, both have about average vari- 
ance, which is accompanied by considerable 
skewness and considerable or normal kurtosis, 
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in both houses of their legislatures. We think 
that both of those states (the one primarily 
rural and non-industrialized and the other 
primarily urban and industrialized) better 
typify the apportionment of American legisla- 
tures as of March 1962. 

As Table II shows, and somewhat contrary to 
the usual understanding, the national House of 
Representatives, although marginally within 
the 35 percent range of variation, is not really 
very much better apportioned than is the 
United States Senate in terms of the criteria of 
skewness and kurtosis; and this is reflected in 
the rank of the national legislature on our 
scale. The Congress is in rank 34, below two- 
thirds of the states. 


3% The Supreme Court ruled, in Wesberry v. 
Sanders, ibid., that Georgia’s districting violated 
the principle of “one person, one vote” and there- 
fore the popular election clause (Art. I, sec. 2) of 
the Constitution. Mr. Justice Harlan explicitly 
argued, in dissent, that if the conclusion of the 
Court’s seven-man majority were correct, then 
the congressional districting in most of the other 
states also would be unconstitutional if appraised 
under the same standard that was applied to 
Georgia. The considerable skewness and kurtosis, 
for the distribution of representational units of 
the national House of Representatives, tend to 
support Justice Harlan’s inference. 


HOBBES’S CONCEPT OF REPRESENTATION—I* 


Hanna PITKIN 


University of California, Berkeley 


It is not customary to regard Thomas Hobbes 
as a theorist particularly concerned with repre- 
sentation. Hardly any of the traditional com- 
mentaries on his thought even acknowledge 
that he mentions the term; and the index to 
Molesworth’s standard edition of Hobbes’s 
English works contains no reference to it.1 But 
the fact is that representation plays a central 
role in the Leviathan; and Hobbes’s analysis of 
the concept is among the most serious, system- 
atic and challenging in the history of political 
philosophy. It is an analysis both temptingly 
plausible and, as I hope to show, peculiarly 
wrong. And the ways in which it is wrong are 
intimately related to what is most character- 
istic and peculiar in the Hobbesian political 
argument. 

If a theorist’s analysis of a concept is both 
plausible and wrong, then it gives us a special 
opportunity. For in discovering why it is 
tempting and how it is wrong, we may our- 
selves be freed from the same temptation and 
thus protected against making the same error. 
Where, as with Hobbes, there is also a correla- 
tion between peculiarity of concept and pecu- 
liarity of doctrine (and I think this is much 
more commonly the case than is generally sup- 


* This essay is largely based on two chapters 
from my doctoral dissertation. The dissertation 
was completed with the help of a fellowship 
granted by the Social Science Research Council, 
for which I am most grateful. 

1 English Works, edited by Sir William Moles- 
worth (London: Longmans, Brown, Green and 
Longmans, 1839-1845), henceforth cited as H.W. 

Karl Loewenstein goes so far as to call the 
principle of representation incompatible with the 
Hobbesian doctrine; Volk und Parlament (Munich: 
Dreimasken, 1922), p. 35. Among commentators 
on Hobbes, the importance of representation 
seems to have been noticed only by Ferdinand 
Tönnies in his Thomas Hobbes (Stuttgart: Fr. 
Frommanns, 1925), p. 238, and by Joseph Tuss- 
man in his unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
“The Political Philosophy of Thomas Hobbes” 
(University of California, Berkeley, 1947), pp. 
89-119. The related concept of the “person” does 
get some attention in the French literature. See 
Raymond Polin, Politique et Philosophie chez 
Thomas Hobbes (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953), ch. x; René Gadave, Thomas Hobbes 
(Toulouse: Ch. Marques, 1907), pp. 93-101; 
B. Landry, Hobbes (Paris, 1930), ch. x. 


posed), we have an additional opportunity. We 
can use the examination of the writer’s concept 
as a help toward understanding, as a source of 
new ‘insights about his doctrine. In Hobbes’s 
case circumstances particularly invite such a 
study. For the concept of representation makes 
its appearance only in the Leviathan, the last of 
Hobbes’s three major political works which are 
in other respects closely paraliel.2 Thus by com- 
paring the argument of the Leviathan with that 
of the earlier works, we can learn what func- 
tions representation performs for Hobbes—the 
ways in which it grows out of his earlier ideas, 
and the ways in which it extends them. t 

But before this kind of comparative study 
can usefully be made, it is necessary to ex- 
plicate and to criticize Hobbes’s concept of 
what representation is and means. The burden 
of my criticism is that Hobbes’s definition is 
incomplete, and therefore wrong, an inadequate 
and misleading account of the meaning of rep- 
resentation. To show this, I shall sometimes 
adduce counterexamples, instances of what we 
all recognize as “representation” or “repre- 
senting” or a “representative” thing, instances 
of the ordinary, normal, unproblematic use of ` 
this family of words in English. Some of these 
instances are so ordinary and so common that 
Hobbes himself employs them; and where I can, 
I cite counterexamples from his own text. Be- 
cause this fact may mislead the reader, let me, 
be clear about my intentions at the outset. 
First, as to substance: it is not my intention to 
take Hobbes to task for being inconsistent (de- 
fining a word in one way and using it in an- 
other). Nor is it my intention to reinterpret his 
views as being, say, more democratic or less 
democratic than they are usually taken to be 
(he didn’t “really mean” his definition, or he 
didn’t “really mean” the uses inconsistent with 
it). I want merely to show (in the first part of 
this article) that, and how, his definition is 
peculiar; in order to be able (in the second part 
of this article) to let that peculiarity illumi- 
nate characteristic features of his political doc- 
trine as a whole. 

Second, as to method: the validity or force of 


e 
2 The Elements of Law, completed in 1640, was 
not published until 1650. De Cive, completed in 
1642, appeared first in Latin and was not pub- 
lished in English until 1651, the same year that 
the Leviathan appeared. 
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my counterexamples as counterexamples in no 
case depends on the fact that Hobbes himself 
used them. Their force derives from the fact 
that they are normal English which any native 
speaker will recognize. 


I. THE DEFINITION 


Hobbes defines representation in relation to 
the giving and having of authority. His-defi- 
nition therefore tends to be formalistic (one 
wants to say “legalistic,” but representation is 
needed in the Hobbesian system even before the 
existence of positive law, in the “state of na- 
ture”). The definition is also strongly skewed 
in favor of the representative, making his posi- 
tion a highly privileged one. In brief, a repre- 
sentative is defined as a person who has been 
given authority to act, and this in turn means a 
deployment of rights and responsibilities. The 
representative has been given new rights; the 
man he represents has taken on new responsibil- 
ities, has become responsible for the repre- 
sentative’s actions. Applied in the political 
argument, this notion comes to be a way of 
establishing the unlimited authority of the 
sovereign, and his subjects’ unlimited obliga- 
tion to obey. 

Hobbes completes virtually his entire discus- 
sion and analysis of what representation means 
in a single chapter, Chapter Sixteen of the 
Leviathan: “Of Persons, Authors and Things 
Personated.” The chapter begins with the 
notion of a person, distinguishes “natural” 
from “artificial” persons, and proceeds to de- 
fine a representative as an artificial person. 
But we are not simply to equate “person” with 


‘Yuman being,” for the chapter begins: 


A person, is he, whose words and actions are 
considered either as his own or as representing’ the 


3 My approach thus leans heavily on the de- 
velopments in modern philosophy variously re- 
ferred to as “ordinary language philosophy,” 
“Oxford philosophy,” or “linguistic analysis,” I 
am particularly indebted to Stanley L. Cavell, 
who introduced me to it; see especially his “Must 
We Mean What We Say?”, Inquiry, Vol. 1 (1958), 
pp. 172-212. The reader unfamiliar with these 
ideas may find the most useful introduction to 
them to be the work of J. L. Austin, particularly 
“A Plea for Excuses” and ‘Other Minds,” now 
collected in his Philosophical Papers (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1961). Behind ordinary language 
philosophy there looms, of course, the later 
philosophy of Ludwig Wittgenstein, particularly 
the Philosophical Investigations (New York, 1953). 
But I had not read Wittgenstein when the bulk of 
this essay was written, and its spirit is more 
Austinian than Wittgensteinian. 
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words or actions of an other man, or of any other 
thing, to whome they are attributed, whether 
truly or by fiction.‘ 


A person, then, is a “he” with words and ac- 
tions, so that one can speak of his (“whose”) 
words and actions. That is, a person is a thing 
we may observe speaking words or performing 
actions. But we do not always consider the 
words we observe spoken or the actions we ob- 
serve performed as “his own”; sometimes we 
consider them as representing the words or ac- 
tions of someone or something else. 

Hobbes distinguishes two kinds of persons to 
correspond to these two possibilities: natural 
and artificial. A natural person is one whose 
words and actions are considered his own; a 
feigned or artificial person is one whose words 
and actions are considered those of someone 
else. At least some, if not all, artificial persons 
are representatives, so it is important to under- 
stand what Hobbes has to say about the arti- 
ficial person. To begin with, the modern reader 
is liable to a confusion (to which some com- 
mentators have also succumbed), as to just 
what is “artificial” about an artificial person.® 
Modern legal terminology distinguishes be- 
tween natural persons, that is, human beings, 
and fictitious persons like corporations. A 
corporation, although clearly not in reality a 
human being, may be treated like one in law; it 
may, for example, be sued in court, and it is 
responsible for the authorized actions of its 
officers. But this is not the way Hobbes draws 
the distinction. If the treasurer of a corpora- 
tion, acting in his official capacity, makes out a 
check, we would regard him as a natural per- 
son, the corporation as an artificial one re- 
sponsible for his action. But for Hobbes, the 
treasurer would be an artificial person, his ac- 
tions “owned” by the corporation. In modern 
legal terminology the fictive element in the 
idea of a fictitious person is that a group of men 
associated by a legal agreement is (like) a 
human being. In Hobbes’s terminology the fic- 
tion or artifice about an artificial person is that 
the actions he is performing are not (con- 
sidered) his own but those of someone else. 

` This seems odd. What can it mean to say 

that sometimes a person’s words and actions 
are not considered his own? When are some- 
one’s actions not his own? When might we 
spontaneously say such a thing? 

One does talk that way sometimes about 
words, so perhaps that is the place to begin. A 


4 E.W., II, 147. 
5 Ténnies, op. cit., pp. 238-9; Gadave, op. cit., 
p. 139. 
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student who mouths phrases he has memorized, 
but the meaning of which he obviously does 
not understand, may be admonished to “put 
that in your own words.” Thus sometimes a 
man’s words are not his own; he has spoken 
_ them, but the work of composition was obvi- 
ously done by Hegel, and not by this sopho- 
more philosophy student. Or we may treat a 
speaker’s ideas this way; a radio commentary 
may be preceded by the disclaimer: “the views 
expressed are the speaker’s own, and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of our sponsor.” 
Here the intent seems to be to underline the 
sponsor’s refusal to take responsibility for 
what is said. 

But is there a corresponding notion for ac- 
tions? One thinks of various vaguely analogous 
situations: a person under hypnosis does what 
he is ordered to do by the hypnotist; a person 
“possessed” by the devil or by spirits does 
their bidding, a puppet goes through certain 
motions in response to the pull of the strings. 
But in none of these cases would one really say 
“his actions are not his own.” One might say 
that his actions are not under his own control, 
or that he doesn’t know what he is doing, or 
that he performs them not of his own volition. 
In the case of the puppet we might be inclined 
to deny that he is performing actions at all. 

When are our actions not our own? When 
does one say of any object or concept, X, “His 
X is not his own,” or “My X is not my own”? 
Even such a formulation is rare, but it does 
occur when the context supplies some sense of 
the possessive other than ownership, to con- 
trast with it. Thus, “His house is not his own,” 
might mean the house in which he lives belongs 
to someone else. “Since I took this job, my life 
is not my own”; I live the life all right, but I 
have no rights of ownership, no choice or con- 
trol over what I do. Or, again, a child, having 
to share the family pet with the other children, 
may complain, “I wish I had a dog of my 
own.” He has a dog available, has the use of a 
dog, but not the exclusive rights and preroga- 
tives that ownership would bring. In the situ- 
ation above, where the student’s words were 
not his own, this criterion clearly is fulfilled. 
They were his words in the sense that he spoke 
them, but not his own in the sense that he did 
not invent the particular sentences he used and 
should not be credited with them. 

One would suppose, then, that this is the sort 
of thing Hobbes has in mind with regard to ac- 
tions. “My” things are not “my own” if I have 
possession of them but they are owned by some- 
one else. My words are not my own if what 
comes out of my mouth is someone else’s com- 
position. Then, presumably, my actions are not 


my own if what I am seen to be doing is—what? 
owned by someone else? composed by someone 
else? Apparently Hobbes is thinking as if there 
were something which is to actions what 
ownership is to property, or authorship is to 
groups of words. And this is, indeed, the case. 

The analogous idea for actions is authority, 
which Hobbes defines as the right to perform 
the action: 


That which in speaking of goods and posses- 
sions, is called an owner, and in latine dominus, in 
Greek Kvpws, speaking of actions, is called 
author. And as the right of possession, is called 
dominion; so the right of doing any action, is 
called AUTHORITY. So that by authority is 
always understood a right of doing any act; and 
done by authority, done by commission, or 
license from him whose right it is.é 


And much later in the Leviathan Hobbes 
writes, “for every act done, is the act of him, 
without whose consent it is invalid.’’7 

Hobbes calls the man who actually performs 
an action the “actor,” and the one by whose 
authority he acts, who gave him the right to 
act, the “author.” The idea seems to be this: 
when we see someone perform an action, just 
as when we see someone driving an automobile, 
we do not yet know who “owns” that action 
or that automobile. The man who owns the 
automobile is the one who has paid for it and in 
whose name it is registered. The man who owns 
the action is the author, the one who has 
authorized it, who had the right to do it, with- 
out whose consent it is invalid. The owner of an 
automobile may drive it himself, or he may 
turn it over to someone else to drive, or it máy 
be driven by someone else without his knowl- 
edge or permission. Similarly, the man who has 
the right to perform an action may perform it 
himself, or he may authorize someone else to do 
so, or someone may perform the action without 
the right to do so, through fraud or pretense. 

A person, then, is a performer of actions or 
speaker of words, like the driver of a car. But 
the question of ownership—of the action or the 
vehicle—remains open. Explicitly, Hobbes de- 
fines it in both cases in terms of having a right; 
the “right of ownership” over the car, the right 
to do the action. But if we consider the kind of 
situation in which it becomes important who 
owns a car, we see there is more to ownership 
than rights. An equally important aspect is re- 
sponsibility: for instance, responsibility for 
damage caused by the car. And the responsibil- 
ities of ownership are relevant to actions as 


€ E.W., III, 148. 
7 Ibid., 538. 
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well. It is in this sense that one “owns up to” a 
misdeed. Hobbes is, as it turns out, very much 
interested in the responsibility borne by the 
owner of an action. As soon as he has asserted 
the parallel between authority and ownership, 
Hobbes makes a sudden jump from the rights 
to the responsibilities involved. The former 
passage closes: 


So that by authority, is always understood a 
right of doing any act; and done by authority, done 
by commission, or license from him whose right 
it is.8 
The text then continues: 


From hence it followeth, that when the actor 
maketh a covenant by authority, he bindeth 
thereby the author, no less than if he had made it 
himself; and no lesse subjecteth him to all the con- 
sequences of the same. 


Not only is it the author who is bound by any 
covenant made on his authority, but it is also 
the author who is responsible for any breaches 
of the law of nature he has authorized: 


When an actor doth any thing against the law 
of nature by command of the author, if he be 
obliged by former covenant to obey him, not he, 
but the author breaketh the law of nature; for 
though the action be against the law of nature; 
yet itis not his... 9 


The action is not his because it is owned by the 
author. 

And there is a significant passage at the end 
of the chapter: 


Of authors there be two sorts The first simply 
so called; which I have before defined to be him, 
that owneth the action of another simply. The 
second is he, that owneth the action or covenant 
of another conditionally; that is to say, he under- 
taketh to do it, if the other doth it not, at, or be- 
fore a certain time. And these authors conditional, 
are generally called SURETIES. .. .° 


Suppose one tries to interpret this passage 
using simply Hobbes’ explicit definitions: 
ownership of actions is authority, which is the 
right to do the action. Then this passage would 
be about situations in which a man has the 
right to perform a certain action only if some- 
one else does not do it (by a certain time). 
There are such situations, but this passage is 
clearly not about them, nor would we call such 
a man a surety. This passage clearly concerns 
conditional dwnership in the sense of condi- 


8 Ibid., 148. 
° Tbid., 149. 
10 bid., 152. 
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tional responsibility; it concerns not the right 
to act but the obligation to act. 

One may say, then, that Hobbes recognizes 
two aspects of authority, or what it means to 
own an action. He defines it as the right to do 
the action, but apparently regards it equally as 
responsibility for the action (as if one had done 
it oneself). This duality is reflected in two al- 
ternative ways of describing the authorization 
process. Sometimes Hobbes speaks as if a man 
who has the right to do an action, commissions 
someone else to do it for him. At other times, 
Hobbes describes a man making himself owner 
of, making himself responsible for, what some- 
one else is going to do." In both cases the 
rights and privileges accrue to the one who is 
authorized, the obligations and responsibilities 
to the one who authorizes. It follows that 
representation is such a relationship of rights 
and responsibilities, for a representative is an 
artificial person: 


... to personate, is to act, or represent himself or 
another; and he that acteth another, is said to 
bear his person, or act in his name;... and is 
called in divers occasions, diversly; as a represent- 
er, or representative, a lieutenant, a vicar, an 
attorney, a deputy, a procurator, an actor, and 
the like. 


That Hobbes’s definition places all the rights 
at the representative’s disposal and all the 
burdens on the represented, is partially ob- 
scured by a distinction he draws between 
limited and unlimited authorization. But care- 
ful study of the distinction shows that it leaves 
his fundamental position unchanged: the 
representative, as such, is free. Hobbes says 
that men may either give authority “without 
stint,” or they may give it in limited amounts, 
restricting the representative “in what, and 
how far, he shall represent them.”" Thus it is 
perfectly possible to talk about limits on or 
standards for what a representative may do, 
even within the Hobbesian system. But they 
are always limits of the ultra vires kind; the 
limits on what the representative may do are 
precisely the limits on what he can do qua 
representative. Outside the limits he simply 
does not represent. Within the limits he repre- 
sents; and this means that he has a special right 
and no special obligations, that someone else 
bears the responsibility for his action. Thus it is 


n Hobbes’s ambivalence on this point no doubt 
is related to his peculiar conception of rights, 
which in turn depends on the idea of the state of 
nature. (See Part IT of this article.) 

2 E.W., II, 148. 

13 Ibid., 151. 
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possible in the Hobbesian system, sometimes to 
authorize without any limitations, creating a 
total representative, who in every sense and 
any situation may do as he pleases and bind you 
with his action. 


Il. SOME. SPECIAL ARTIFICIAL PERSONS 


But the pattern of bound author and free 
actor is only the most general one in Hobbes’s 
analysis. A number of variations are possible on 
this theme, and in the variations the difficulties 

-of the Hobbesian definition begin to emerge. 
The variations concern certain special kinds of 
artificial persons—for instance, the guardian, 
the fraud and the stage actor. Hobbes says of 
artificial persons that, 


...60me have their words and actions owned by 
those whom they represent, And then the person 
is the actor; and he that owneth his words and 
actions, is the author: in which case the actor 
acteth by authority.“ 


Some artificial persons fit this basic model; 
what of the rest? Unfortunately, Hobbes never 
follows up on that “some” explicitly, so what- 
ever else can be said must be inferred from his 
argument. Reviewing what we know about 
artificial persons so far, we have: 


A person, is he whose words and actions are 
considered either as his own, or as representing 
the words and actions of an other man, or of any 
other thing, to whom they are attributed, whether 
truly or by fiction. 

And when they are considered as representing 
the words and actions of another, then is he a 
feigned or artificial person. 

Of persons artificial, some have their words and 
actions owned by those whom they represent. 


Taking these passages literally, there are only 
two possibilities for the remaining artificial 
persons, whose actions are neither their own 
nor owned by those whom they represent. 
Hither their actions are owned and authorized 
by some third party other than the one they 
represent, or their actions are not authorized 
by anyone other than themselves. Both these 
categories of cases exist in the Hobbesian sys- 
tem, and both raise difficulties. 

Take the first possibility, that the actions of 
some artificial persons are authorized not by 
the one they represent but by a third party. 
This is the case with the representatives of 
inanimate objects or irrational beings. Hobbes 
writes, 


There are few things, that are incapable of be- 


u [bid., 148. 
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ing represented by fiction. Inanimate things, as a 
church, an hospital, a bridge, may be personated 
by a rector, master or overseer... . Likewise 
children, fooles and mad-men that have no use of 
reason, may be personated by guardians, or 
curators. . . . 


But inanimate objects, children and madmen 
cannot be authors, and cannot authorize, be- 
cause they “have no use of reason.” Rationality: 
is crucial here for Hobbes because one can only 
be obliged if he is capable of knowing his 
obligation and capable of having sufficient 
motive to perform the action it prescribes." 
Both of these conditions presuppose rational- 
ity; in its absence one cannot be obligated, and 
hence cannot enter into valid agreements, like 
the authorization of a representative. Someone 
who cannot be held responsible for his own acts 
cannot assume responsibility for the acts of 
another. When inanimate objects, children or 
lunatics are represented, therefore, authority 
must come from somewhere else. Although in- 
animate objects cannot authorize their actors, 


... yet the actors may have authority to procure 
their maintenance, given them by those that are 
owners, or governors of those things. ... Like- 
wise children, fooles and mad-men . . . can be no, 
authors... yet... he that hath right of govern- ` 
ing them, may give authority to the guardian." 


Such situations apparently are examples of 
representation by fiction. (“There are few 
things, that are uncapable of being repre- 
sented by fiction.”) What fiction is it that 
Hobbes speaks of here? It cannot be merely the 
fiction discussed earlier, which is operative in 
every case where an artificial person acts: the 
fiction that his actions are not his own. But it 
may be related to the fiction referred to in the 
definition of a person. There Hobbes says the 
attribution of an action may occur “truly or by 
fiction.” The case of the representation of in- 
animate objects suggests the following interpre- 
tation. When a person’s actions are considered 
as representing those of another fruly, it is 
because the latter has authorized them. And 
when a person’s actions are considered those of 
another by fiction, it is because a third party, 
someone other than the one who is represented, 
has authorized them. 

But why, in such a case, should we say that 
the artificial person represents the inanimate 

hd 

15 Ibid., pp. 149-50. 

% Howard Warrender, The Political Philosophy 
of Hobbes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1957), p. 23. 

“ EW., III, 150. 
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object, the child or the lunatic? Why should he 
not be considered simply the representative of 
the man who authorized him, of the “owner or 
governor” of the object, child or lunatic? We 
have here two situations. In the one case a man 
who happens to be the owner or director of a 
hospital, say, authorizes someone to represent 
him personally; the latter becomes representa- 
tive of the director. In the other case the same 
man authorizes someone to represent the hos- 
pital; the latter becomes representative of the 
hospital. In both cases control over the action, 
the doing of the action, is in the hands of one or 
both of these men. In both cases responsibility 
for the action and obligations arising out of it 
rests on the author. (And in neither case is the 
author the hospital, since inanimate things can- 
not be authors.) What difference is there be- 
tween the two cases justifying the differing 
ways we would describe who is represented? 
Nothing in Hobbes’s explicit analysis of author- 
ization can account for the difference, yet clearly 
there is one. 

How might we account for this difference? 
We might want to argue that children and 
hospitals can have rights and obligations after 
all. Then the representative of a hospital is 
someone who can incur obligations for it, spend 
its funds; and the representative of the 
hospital director is someone who can spend 
that man’s personal funds. From such an argu- 
ment Hobbes has cut himself off, by maintain- 
ing that the obligations arising out of an action 
always fall on the author, and that inanimate 
objects cannot be authors. But we might also 
want to say something else: that the two 
representatives are supposed, expected, obli- 
gated to do different things. The one should look 
after the interest or welfare of the hospital, the 
other after the interest or welfare of its director. 
And this suggestion does find an echo in 
Hobbes; for, as we just saw, the authority given 
to the representatives of inanimate objects or 
children is “authority to procure their mainie- 
nance.” 

Here, then, is an example from Hobbes’s own 
text, which cannot be fully explained on the 
basis of his account of representation. Given 
Hobbes’s assumptions, the only way to explain 
the difference between the representative of a 
hospital and the representative of the hospital’s 
director, is that they are supposed to do differ- 
ent things, procure different maintenances. 
This should at least suggest that something is 
missing from Hobbes’s definition: something 
related to what a representative is supposed to 
do, whose interest he is supposed to pursue. We 
shall return to this problem. 

Turn now to the second possibility. In addi- 
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tion to those artificial persons authorized by 
someone other than the one they represent— 
—t.e., by a third party—there are artificial 
persons who are not authorized by anyone but 
themselves. This may at first seem paradoxical, 
since if they are themselves authors of their 
actions they must be natural persons by defini- 
tion. But such a category nevertheless exists for 
Hobbes. They are persons who, in one way or 
another, pretend to be authorized by someone 
else, but in fact are not. This suggests an alter- 
native interpretation of the assertion that we 
may attribute a person’s action to someone else 
“truly or by fiction.” It may be that when the 
actor is authorized we attribute his action to 
another truly; but when he is not, we attribute 
it by fiction. 

The most simple and obvious example of an 
unauthorized artificial person of this kind is 
the fraud or swindler. A contract made by an 
authorized representative obliges the author as 
if he had signed it himself. But if someone 
fraudulently pretends to have authority, and so 
makes a contract with a third party, then of 
course the alleged author is not bound by it. 
“When the authority is feigned, it obligeth the 
actor only... .’’8 

But at this point we must consider a further 
troubling example Hobbes introduces—that of 
the stage actor, who is in certain respects like 
the swindler, but whose case really fits neither 
the standard author-actor pattern nor either of 
the variations. The stage actor is introduced 
when Hobbes uses the familiar theme of fiction 
or artifice to say something more about what a 
person is. Since a person performs actions, or 
does things, he is an actor; but an actor is also 
someone who appears on the stage in a play, 
and there the element of fiction or artifice is 
very evident. 

Etymologically, Hobbes argues, “person” de- 
rives from the Latin persona, which, 


... signifies the disguise, or outward appearance 
of a man, counterfeited on the stage; and some- 
times more particularly that part of it, which 
disguiseth the face, as a mask or vizard. . . 9 


Like a mask on the stage, the person perform- 
ing an action may not be “real”; that is, he may 
be only a ‘‘front’’ for the one who is the real 
“owner” of the action. In fact, the implication 
is that the person performing the action, like a 
mask on the stage, is always only a false front; 
but sometimes the face behind the mask is the 
same one that the mask depicts. 


18 Ibid., 149. 
19 Tbid., 147. 
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So that a person, is the same that an actor is, both 
on the stage and in common conversation; and to 
personate, is to act, or represent himself, or an- 
other . . .?° 


Note that in this last statement Hobbes finds 
the same duality in yet a third word, “repre- 
sent.” First, a person is a human being in 
ordinary conversation, but, at least etymologi- 
cally, a person is a mask. Second, an actor is one 
who performs actions but also an actor is a 
performer on the stage (‘‘perform” itself also 
follows this dual usage, although Hobbes does 
not exploit it). But now finally, “to personate 
is to act or represent himself or another.” The 
actor represents a character on the stage; the 
man who acts represents someone in ordinary 
life. We might say the latter is true only when 
a man acts in his capacity as representative of 
someone else. Hobbes is clearly suggesting that 
every act is an act of representation—if not of 
someone else, then of oneself. 

Hobbes chooses to illustrate the Latin use of 
persona by a quotation from Cicero, the text 
continuing, 


... and he that acteth another, is said to bear his 
person, or act in his name; in which sense Cicero 
useth it where he says, Unus sustineo tres per- 
sonas; mei, adversarii, et judicis: I bear three 
persons; my own, my adversary’s and the 
judge’s. .. .# 


This passage, although Hobbes (who seldom 
cites his sources) does not tell us so, is from 
Cicero’s essay “On the Character of the Ora- 
tor,” in which he lets Antony describe his tech- 
nique for preparing to argue a legal case. First, 
says Antony, he hears his client’s story in 
private, and presents his opponent’s case to 
him to draw out all the details and discover 
inconsistencies. “‘Itague cum ille discessit, tres 


20 Tbid.; italics mine. 

2t! The concept of the self as an assumed “role” 
that we “play,” while evidently not entirely right, 
is most suggestive. Cf. Erving Goffman’s extra- 
ordinary study, The Presentation of Self in Every- 
day Life (University of Edinburgh, 1958). But, 
of course, we do not ordinarily play or represent 
ourselves; as Goffman’s title suggests, if is at most 
a matter of presentation; and even then the self is 
neither totally distinct from its masks, nor en- 
tirely exhausted in them. 

2 E.W., III, 148, Although no citation is given 
in the Leviathan, Hobbes uses the same quotation 
in his “Letter to Bishop Bramhall” (E.W., IV, 
310); and there he attributes it to one of Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus. I finally located the true where- 
abouts of the passage in II de Oratore 102. 
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personas unus sustineo summa animi aequitate, 
meam, adversarii, iudicis.” That is, he plays 
three roles, or imagines himself in three roles, in 
order to see what arguments and questions 
would occur to each: himself, his adversary and 
the judge. He puts himself in their places, like 
the detective trying to outguess the criminal by 
asking himself, “now what would I do if I were 
he?” 

The use of persona here clearly is a little 
wider than as a mask or vizard, or even the 
disguise or outward appearance of a man on the 
stage. Antony pretends to be his adversary and 
his judge, not on the stage, but to himself. 
It might be said that mentally he puts on 
their masks. And he may, indeed, assume 
a typical stance or facial expression of the 
man he is “playing,” to aid himself psycho- 
logically in identifying, in imagining the other’s 
thoughts and arguments. But now one may 
ask what the connection or relationship is be- 
tween what Antony does in preparing a case, 
what an actor does on the stage, and what a 
representative does. Let us recall for a moment 
the context in which Cicero’s Antony entered 
the discussion. Hobbes had said ‘person”’ 
derives from persona, and that therefore a per- 
son is an actor in both senses of the word, and 
“he that acteth another is said to bear his 
person, or act in his name; in which sense 
Cicero...” Does Antony act in the name of 
adversary and judge? Surely not; they do not 
even know of his little charade, and the charade 
will not have “official” consequences, as an 
action in the name of a judge might have. Does 
Antony bear the persons of adversary and 
Judge? Perhaps. This phrase is more difficult, 
since it is no longer in common usage. Certainly 
we can agree that he “acteth another,” if only 
to himself, mentally, in the same metaphorical 
sense as (above) he puts on a mask. 

Cicero’s Antony, an actor on the stage, and a 
representative are all artificial persons to 
Hobbes, while they perform those specific 
actions. By definition, this means that their 
actions are considered not their own, but are 
those of someone or something else. But the 
only concept of ownership of actions Hobbes 
has given us refers to authority to perform the 
action—the right to do it, and responsibility for 
it. Surely this does not apply to a stage actor or 
to Antony “‘bearing three persons.” No one has 
authorized their actions, neither the person(s) 
they represent, nor any third party. 

Could one argue that they are self-author- 
ized, that their authority is feigned, like that of 
a fraud or swindler? It is tempting to do so, 
because the element of artifice is so similar, and 
Hobbes himself may well have assumed such an 
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argument. But it really will not do when ex- 
amined closely; it simply is not true, that the 
stage actor and the legal agent both pretend to 
something which is false for the one and true 
for the other. There are, of course, situations in 
which a man pretends to be authorized when 
he is not; and we may compare such an activity 
to what goes on in a theater performance. A 
good actor, for instance, might be more success- 
ful at such deception than a poor one. 

But surely that situation is noticeably dif- 
ferent from what ordinarily goes on on the 
stage, or when someone is acting a part. Ordi- 
narily the actor in a play does not claim or even 
pretend to be the authorized representative of 
anyone. He does not pretend to act on author- 
ity of Hamlet, but to be Hamlet. His entire 
manner and appearance are directed to creating 
the illusion that he is someone else, someone 
whom he is playing, or, as we say, representing 
on the stage. Conversely, an authorized repre- 
sentative does not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, pretend to be the person whom he rep- 
resents. The agent of the king does not dress or 
behave like the king, or try to pass himself off 
as his royal majesty. Most assuredly the West- 
coast representative of a national corporation 
does not try to pass himself off as that corpora- 
tion itself, Nor, of course, does a Congressman 
pretend to be a large number of citizens. Thus 
it seems again that Hobbes’s definition of the 
ownership of actions, and of authority, may be 
too narrow, that his examples require more 
than he says explicitly. 

What would be a more satisfactory account 
of Hobbes’s own example of a theater per- 
formance? There is, surely, some sense in which 
the actions of a performer on the stage are to be 
considered “not his own.” What this seems to 
mean is that there are certain kinds of restric- 
tions on his actions, or expectations to which 
he conforms. His actions are not his own be- 
cause they are not characteristic of him, do not 
express his own feelings or manners. He is 
deliberately conforming to the playwright’s 
script and to the “role.” One may say that his 
words are not his own, but Shakespeare’s; more 
frequently one would say his words and actions 
are not his own, but Hamlet’s. The role is an 
external standard for the actor, and this is true 
even if it is self-imposed (as is usually the case). 
Tt is true even though the actor himself helps 
shape the role; it would even be true if the 
actor himself had written the play. 

The point*for the present discussion is that 
the actor “represents” someone on the stage, 
and his actions are not his own but someone 
else’s, in a different sense from any of those in 
Hobbes’s account of authorization. The stage 
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actor’s situation is defined not by any prior 
giving of right or accepting of responsibility, 
nor by pretense to these, but by the content and 
manner of what he does and how he acts. This 
is perhaps seen even more clearly in the 
example of Antony’s situation as portrayed by 
Cicero. Of course it is Antony who acts, and he 
is neither authorized nor pretends to be so. 
And he could put any words or thoughts he 
liked into the mouths of his adversary and 
judge while he played them; he is all alone and 
no one cares about his fantasies. But to achieve 
his purpose of preparing an effective legal 
argument, he must play these men well, play 
them as they are. He must think as they would 
think, fit his actions and words to the external 
but self-imposed standard of their character and 
reactions. 

In the case of Antony, some further interest- 
ing evidence is available in Hobbes’s own 
writings. For Hobbes comes back to the passage 
from Cicero in his later Letter to Bishop Bram- 
hall, while defining “person” for a theological 
argument. And he appends the following ex- 
planation to the citation: 


In the same sense we use the word [person] in 
English vulgarly, calling him that acteth by his 
own authority his own person, and him that 
acteth by the authority of another, the person of 
that other. 


The American reader should be reminded here 
of the British usage, ‘‘He’s not his own man,” 
or the terming of a servant or vassal as, 
“ ’s man.” But here again closer exam- 
ination shows that the defining element in the 
situation is not, as Hobbes alleges, who has the 
right to act and who is responsible for the 
action, or at least not primarily that. The 
crucial element is, who has control over the 





z2 E.W., IV, 310. 

2 My argument here holds only if, in writing of 
the vulgar expression “he’s not his own person,” 
Hobbes in fact had in mind “he’s not his own 
man.” Otherwise there might conceivably have 
been a seventeenth century expression “he’s not 
his own person,” which was defined by acting on 
someone else’s authority, as Hobbes suggests. I 
have not found any evidence of such a usage. No 
such use of “person” is listed in the Ozford English 
Dictionary; it does, however, list “he’s not his 
own man.” The earliest example of this expression 
dates from the fourteenth century, and it has been 
in use since then. Its meaning corresponds to the 
one I suggest, not that given by Hobbes. It seems 
to me extremely likely that Hobbes in fact had in 
mind “he’s not his own man,” and was again 
misled about it by his authorization definition. 
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action. He’s not his own man—why? Because 
he is not free to do as he likes, or else because 
he has been well paid or otherwise brought into 
line so that he will do someone else’s bidding. 

A further aspect of the ownership of actions 
thus emerges from a study of some of Hobbes’s 
examples; it is an aspect involving control over 
action, or limitation on it. Apparently some- 
times representation is defined by the way an 
action is performed, or by standards or expecta- 
tions to which it must conform, rather than by 
any agreement concerning the right to do it or 
responsibility for it. This additional aspect of 
representation was seen first in the account of 
the representation of inanimate objects, and 
now it reappears in the discussion of stage act- 
ing and of Antony preparing his legal argument. 

It is worth noting that this aspect of owner- 
ship may be found also in almost all of the 
examples used in my earlier abstract discussion 
of what ownership is, as distinct from posses- 
sion. The “views expressed are the speaker’s 
own,” so the sponsor should not be held re- 
sponsible for them; but why not? Clearly be- 
cause the speaker is the only one who has 
sufficient control over what he says. Or, again, 
the child that wants a dog of its own, and the 
man who complains that his life is no longer his 
own, are seeking the control, the freedom to do 
as one chooses with one’s possessions, that go 
with ownership. The same element exists in the 
concept of authority itself, as well. For an 
author is not only someone with authority, who 
can authorize; he is also the one who writes or 
composes or originates something—who con- 
trols its development or outcome or final form. 
And when a student is admonished to put into 
his own words something he has just parroted 
by rote, it is the act of authorship that was 
missing. The author of an action, like the 
author of a book is the one to whom credit or 
blame accrues—but why? Surely it is because 
he wrote and created the book, planned and 
controlled the action. 

Nor is the Hobbesian notion of limited 
authorization really any help here. The stage 
actor and Antony do not have some sort of 
elaborately limited authority, nor do they 
pretend to have it. Authority, rights and re- 
sponsibilities, are simply irrelevant to the way 


25 “Author” derives, after all, from the Latin 
“augere,” “to make something grow.” The con- 
nection is noted by Harvey Pinney, “Government 
—By Whose Consent?” Social Science, Vol. 13 
(October 1938), p. 297. It has recently been given 
full significance and development by Hannah 
Arendt, in “What is Authority?” in Between Past 
and Future (Cleveland: World Publishing, 1963). 
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(sense) in which they represent. Similarly in 
the case of representing inanimate objects, 
children or lunatics; limited authorization is no 
help. One can easily imagine a man giving ` 
limited authority to someone to “procure the 
maintenance” of such an incompetent. But 
this does not explain why he is then the repre- 
sentative of the incompetent, instead of the 
(limited) representative of the person who 
authorized him. 

These examples at least suggest the inade- 
quacy of the Hobbesian definition, and point 
toward the nature of this inadequacy. Repre- 
senting does not, in fact, mean merely acting 
with authority from another. There may be 
such relationships, but they are not what 
representation is normally like, and they are 
not what “representation” means. Though 
Hobbes defines it in this way, even his use of 
the word sometimes reveals that he “knows 
better’; he is, after all, a native English 
speaker.” 


Ill. CRITIQUE 


But merely concluding that Hobbes has 
given an inadequate or incorrect definition does 
not get us very far. It does not tell us how the 
definition is inadequate. And it does not tell us 
why the inadequate definition is so tempting; 
why should Hobbes have supposed that that is 
what representation means? No doubt, one 
major reason why it tempted Hobbes is that it 
fits so beautifully into his political argument, as 
we shall see. But it is tempting for us as well, 
and has tempted any number of theorists since 
Hobbes’s time. For them, too, representing is 
acting with authority to bring binding consez 
quences down on someone else. f 

Samuel Pufendorf followed the Hobbesian 
account most closely.” Among more recent 
writers, perhaps the outstanding adherent to 
the authorization view is Max Weber, who 
defines representation as, 


. . . [the] fact that the action of certain members 
of a group is ascribed to the rest; or that the rest 
are supposed to, and do in fact, regard the action 
as ‘legitimate’ for themselves and binding on 
them.?8 


2 He knows, that is, how to use the word. But, 
like the rest of us, he may go wrong when he tries 
to say explicitly what it means. 

27 Of the Law of Nature and Nations, translated 
by Basil Kennett (London, 1729). But Pufendorf 
tries, for example, to avoid- Hobbeg’s difficulties 
about representing incompetents; Bk. I, ch. I, sec. 
XII. 

23 “Unter Repräsentation wird primär der. . 
erörterte Tatbestand verstanden: dass das Han- 
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Similarly, Karl Loewenstein considers the 
essence of representation to be,. 


4... that the representatives—whatever the man- 
ner of their investiture—are authorized in ad- 
vance to act conjointly in behalf of their con- 
stituents and bind them by their collective deci- 
sions.” 


And Avery Leiserson sees representation 
wherever certain persons in a group have the 
power, 


... to act with binding authority in the name of 
the entire membership of the association, and 
whose action insofar as it affects other individuals 
must be recognized by them as authoritative even 
if they find it legally, morally or economically 
coercive and distasteful. 


More or less similar definitions are adopted by 
Edward Sait, Sir Ernest Barker, Hans Wolff, 
Sir George Cornwall Lewis, John Plamenatz, 
Joseph Tussman and (as one among several 
senses) Eric Voegelin.3! 


deln bestimmter Verbandszugehériger (Vertreter) 
den übrigen zugerechnet wird oder von ihnen 
gegen sich als ‘legitim’ geschehen und für sie 
verbindlich gelten gelassen werden soll und 
tatsächlich wird.” Max Weber, Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956), I, 
171. This work was written between 1911 and 
1913. The translation of the passage is my own. 
There is an English translation available: The 
Theory of Social and Economic Organization, trans. 
A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, 
31947). But the passages concerning representation 
are translated too loosely by Henderson and Par- 
sons—at least, too loosely for my specialized in- 
terest. Where Weber implies only the ascription 
of actions, the translation often implies the ascrip- 
tion of normative consequences. (These terms are 
explained below; compare also Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, I, 25, 171-6, II, 438-40.) 

29 Political Power and the Governmental Process 
(University of Chicago Press, 1957), p. 38. 
Loewenstein actually says “the legal essence,” 
but the context makes quite clear that he means 
this as a general definition, that without authority 
to bind others there is no “real” representation. 

30 “Problems of Representation in the Govern- 
ment of Private Groups,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 11 (August 1949), p. 566. 

21 Edward McChesney Sait, Political Institu- 
tions (New York, 1938), p. 476: representation 
“oceurs whenever one person is authorized to 
act in place of others.” 

Sir Ernest Barker, Green Political Theory, p. 35, 
cited in John A. Fairlie, “The Nature of Political 
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The Hobbesian definition is plausible and 
tempting to so many astute writers and to us, 
because it is a true account of part of what 
representation means, a true account of its 
meaning in certain restricted contexts. There 
are occasions and contexts where the question 
whether or not a man is 4 representative does 
depend strictly on whether or not he has been 
authorized, where the extent of the principal’s 
responsibility depends strictly on the explicit 
authorization he gave, and where the repre- 
sentative is free to act as he pleases. Some of 
these contexts are even important. The func- 
tioning of agency in business relations seems to 
be an example, although even here implicit 
obligations limit the agent’s freedom in a large 
number of cases. In any event, though there 
are contexts where this definition seems right, 
it is nevertheless an incomplete definition, and 
therefore misleading even for those restricted 
contexts. 

Need one say something at this point about 
the legitimacy of this kind of criticism? Is 
Hobbes perhaps entitled to use and define his 
words as he pleases, particularly if he warns us 
with an explicit definition? But it is quite 
obvious from the Leviathan that Hobbes was 
not trying to redefine terms; he purported to be 


Representation,” this Revisw, Vol. 34 (April, 
June 1940), p. 459: “No body, even if directly 
elected, is really representative unless it has rep- 
resentative authority, or in other words, is en- 
titled to deliberate and decide as the exponent of 
the general will within its sphere.” 

Hans J. Wolff, Organschaft und Juristische 
Person, vol. II, Theorie der Vertretung (Berlin: 
Carl Heymanns, 1934), pp. 17-18: the representa- 
tive is “eine Person, die als ‘Exponent’ einer 
Gruppe in Erscheinung tritt, deren Verhalten 
kennzeichnend ist fiir den ‘Geist’ dieser Gruppe, 
und aus deren Verhalten der Gruppe wohl auch 
Verpflichtungen oder Berechtigungen erwachsen. 
Der Repräsentant vertritt die Gruppe mit der 
Wirkung, dass sein Verhalten dieser ‘zugerechnet’ 
wird.” 

Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Remarks on the Use 
and Abuse of Some Political Terms (Oxford: James 
Thornton, 1877), pp. 97-104. 

John P. Plamenatz, Consent, Freedom and 
Political Obligation (London: Oxford, 1938), pp. 
4-20. ` 

Tussman, op. cit., pp. 117-8. But cf. his more 
recent Obligation and the Body Politic (New York: 
Oxford, 1960), pp. 59-62, where a wider sense of 
representation seems to emerge. 

Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Politics (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 82-75. 
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giving an account of what they actually 
mean(t). Often enough his definitions are ex- 
pressed in phrases like “is called” and “we 
call.” But perhaps Hobbes only meant to define 
a part of the concept—the meaning of repre- 
senting in the context of commercial agency, 
for example? If so, he gives no indication of the 
fact. It seems much more likely that the 
partialness of his definition is not intentional, 
but arises out of error. 

This definition, then, can be criticized on 
three levels. First, as has already been sug- 
gested, it takes a part for the whole, and thus 
misses (cannot account for) some large areas of 
meaning that “representation” actually has in 
English. Second, as a result, it misleads us even 
about that area of meaning to which it does 
apply. By restricting itself to a single context, it 
treats that context in an unduly restricted way, 
an excessively formal way. And, third, because 
the definition links representation with author- 
ity, it leads Hobbes to make too much of the 
connection, to suppose that every instance of 
authority is an instance of representing. Let us 
examine the definition on each of these levels of 
criticism in turn. 

The Hobbesian definition is based on a fun- 
damental assumption so obvious we hardly 
notice it, yet very restrictive indeed. He 
assumes that representation has to do with the 
activities of people, that it is a kind of arrange- 
ment among people concerning actions and 
their consequences. Now this surely is true of 
representation sometimes, but by no means 
all the time. What, for example, is someone 
armed with Hobbes’s definition to say about 
representational art? In what sense is it 
“representational”? What is he to say of a 
representative sample? a representative case? 
a representative member of some collection of 
objects? In what sense are they “representa- 
tive”? What is he to make of statements like, 
‘this represents my best efforts,” of “those 
tapestries represent half a life-time of pain- 
staking labor”? What will he say about the 
portrait painter who represents his bourgeois 
client as a heroic warrior; what sort of “repre- 
senting” is that? And how will he account for 
the way a flag represents the nation, the way a 
fish may represent Christ, the way major land- 


32 In the brief confines of this article it is only 
possible to indicate the areas of weakness or 
failure of the Hobbesian definition. The task of 
examining alternative definitions, and relating 
each of them to its context and all of them to 
each other, I undertake in a book on representa- 
tion I hope to publish soon. 
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marks are represented on a map, or indeed, the 
way we “let x represent the number of apples 
John has”? * 

Hobbes assumes without question that 
representation concerns human activity; a 
representative is a person, and a person is one 
who acts. But representation can also be a state 
of affairs or condition, resulting from the char- 
acteristics of an object, or from the way it is 
regarded or treated. Inanimate things can 
represent. Representing, one might say, can be 
a “standing for” as well as an “acting for,” a 
darstellen as well as a verireten. As a matter of 
fact, the “standing for” senses of the word are 
much older; it is only during Hobbes’s own 
century that representing becomes an acting- 
for-others in English. Before that it refers only 
to art, symbols and the theater, never to 
agency or political action. 

What does Hobbes lose, by confining his 
definition to the context of action? Evidently, 
he cannot account for the “standing for’ uses 
like those listed above. But more than that, he 
is led to a misconception of what representation 
is like even in the context of action. He emerges 
with a formal definition, in which whether a 
man represents depends on whether he has been 
authorized. And if he represents, this means he 
has certain rights, and someone else has certain 
obligations. We have already seen some ex- 
amples that suggest, however, that represent- 
ing as activity means more than this, that it 
involves certain obligations on the representa- 
tive, certain limits on, or standards for his 
action. Had Hobbes’s field of vision extended to 
“standing for” representation by inanimate 
objects, he might have seen some of the ways 
in which representing means conforming to an 
external standard: resembling an absent thing, 
embodying a principle, suggesting an idea, 
giving information about others like oneself, 
and so forth. 

But he did not see these things, and so his 
account is inadequate even in the context of 
activity. Given only the formal notion of 
authorization, Hobbes can tell us nothing about 
the activity or representing as such, as a way or 
manner of acting. For him, any action taken 
with authority is representing; it is a formal 
question, never a matter of what is done or how 
it is done. Thus, starting from his definition, 
there is nothing a representative ought to do or 
refrain from doing, gua representative. There is 
no way of determining (or even discussing) 
whether he has represented well;*there is no 
such thing as representing well or badly. Nor 
can there ever be representation except of 
“persons,” or in the absence of authorization. 
One cannot ‘represent law and order,” or 
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“represent the consumer interest,” or “repre- 
sent an enlightened foreign policy.” 

« To gain some perspective on what has gone 
wrong here, we may adopt A. P. Griffiths’ 
terminology and distinguish between ascribing 
one man’s action to another, and ascribing the 
normative consequences of action. By “norma- 
tive consequences” Griffiths means those 
changes in rights, responsibilities, commit- 
ments, obligations and status that may result 
from an action.” The Hobbesian account be- 
gins with the ascription of action itself; this 
seems to be what he means by an action being a 
person’s “own” or not his “own.” But this 
notion is immediately interpreted in terms of 
authorization, which is to say that the ascrip- 
tion of actions is identified with three other 
ideas: the ascription of the normative conse- 
quences of action, the giving (and receiving) of 
the right to act (authority to act), and having 
authority in general, particularly having 
authority over someone else. 

But in fact these four ideas are neither iden- 
tical nor coextensive. It is true that the ascrip- 
tion of one man’s action to another—the want- 
ing to say simultaneously that it is A’s action 
and that it is B’s action—is what representa- 
tion means in the context of actions. But this 
may or may not be connected with the ascrip- 
tion of normative consequences, the right to 
act, or authority. All of these can be occasions 
for the ascription of actions, but none of them 
need be; and there are quite other occasions for 
the ascription of actions as well. 

Not every ascription of the normative conse- 
quences of A’s action to B is an occasion for 
kaying A represents B. On this point, Griffiths 
shares Hobbes’s mistaken assumption. He sug- 
gests, for example, that we consider a union 
negotiator the representative of his union 
because his actions (agreeing to a contract, say) 
have normative consequences for the union.® 
But a judicial injunction may also have norma- 
tive consequences for the union; yet we do not 
regard the judge who issues it as the union’s 
representative. Why is the judge different from 
the negotiator? Both have authority to bind the 
union by their actions, but only the negotiator’s 
action is ascribed to the union. The union may 
be bound by the judge’s decision without being 
represented by him, without having “acted.” 
But, for example, the union has not ‘“‘con- 


33 A. Phillips Griffiths and Richard Wollheim, 
“How Can One Person Represent Another?” 
Aristotelian Society Supplementary Volume 
XXXIV (1960), 187-224. 

4 Ibid., pp. 192-3. 

3 Ibid. 
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sented” unless it has acted—either directly or 
through a representative—and consenting may 
have special, different normative consequences. 
What is crucial here is this: consenting is some- 
thing which normally people must do for them- 
selves; hence, if in special circumstances a 
person or group that did not literally act is 
supposed to have consented, we may invoke 
representation. But then the action is ascribed, 
along with its normative consequences. 

Similarly, not every instance of A’s giving B 
the right to act involves representation, nor 
need it involve the ascription of normative 
consequences. A police commissioner may issue 
licenses to peddlers, giving them the right to 
sell their wares in the community; but the 
peddlers do not become his representatives, 
nor need any normative consequences of their 
actions fall on him. Or I may give someone the 
right of access to my safe deposit box; this may 
entail making him my representative for this 
purpose, but it need not entail any normative 
consequences for me at all. Again, representa- 
tion enters only where the action is ascribed to 
another; and here, too, this happens only when 
one man gives another the right to do some- 
thing which ordinarily each must do for him- 
self. 

But there may also be quite different kinds of 
reasons or occasions for ascribing one man’s 
actions to another. It may be neither a matter 
of ascribing consequences nor a matter of giving 
rights. We may, for instance, pretend that it is 
not A but B who is acting, for purposes of a 
theater performance; the ascription may be a 
way of expressing the fact that the actor is 
playing a role. Or we may find that a man is 
acting on orders from another, is merely a 
‘front man” for him; to express this discovery 
we may speak of representation. Or representa- 
tion may express the idea that one man is act- 
ing on behalf of another, furthering his interest. 
Or he may “represent” —that is, act for—some 
abstract idea. By comparison with such occa- 
sions, rights and normative consequences seem 
formal; for these occasions have to do with the 
substantive content of what the representative 
does, or how he does it. This substance is miss- 
ing from the Hobbesian account. 

Finally, even where the context specifies 
activity, and where this activity is to be 
viewed formalistically, in terms of rights and 
normative consequences—even there, it is a 
mistake to identify representation and author- 
ity. Hobbes is led quite naturally from his 
definition of a representative as someone who 
has been authorized, to the supposition that 
all authority is representative, and that every 
representative has authority over his principal. 
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Again we can only briefly note that these sup- 
positions are wrong. An agent, for example, 
may indeed have authority to act and thereby 
to bind his principal. But he does not usually 
have (is not said to have) authority over his 
principal; if anything, the principal may have 
authority over him. Thus it is with the em- 
ployee who represents a corporation, the serv- 
ant who represents his master. (Other repre- 
sentatives do have such authority over those for 
whom they act, notably political ones.) Con- 
versely, there are any number of situations 
where one man has authority over others with- 
out representing (being said to represent) them. 
An army officer, for example, has authority 
over his men and can command them. But he is 
not thereby necessarily their representative. 
It is only if we want, for some reason, to as- 
cribe his actions to those under his authority, 
that we begin to talk about representation. 
Thus I would argue that Hobbes has cor- 
rectly identified the ascription of actions (the 
“ownership” of actions) as definitive of one 
important sense of representation. But he has 
neglected other senses, and has wrongly iden- 
tified the ascription of actions with the ascrip- 
tion of normative consequences, the giving of 
rights and authority. The result is a formalistic 
definition, that seems to leave no room for the 
substance of representing as activity, of what a 
representative is supposed to do. This should at 
least suggest that the different senses of repre- 
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sentation may not be as distinct and independ- 
ent as many writers, wanting to concentrate 
on political representation, have assumed. As 
blindness to the way that symbols and paint- 
ings represent may result in misconceptions 
about the way people represent other people. 
Perhaps the latter misconceptions may result 
in the former blindness. Or perhaps both should 
be seen as correlative related symptoms, expres- 
sions of an entire philosophical position. 

Hobbes, at least, has surely failed to do jus- 
tice to the complexity, and thereby to the 
meaning of representation. And the peculiari- 
ties of his formalistic definition correspond to 
peculiarities in his political argument, and, 
indeed, in his broad philosophical position. The 
relationship to his political argument is ex- 
plored in the second part of this essay. Concern- 
ing the relationship to his entire philosophical 
position, I shall merely suggest this line of 
inquiry: in what sort of a world, among what 
sort of beings, would Hobbes’s definition be 
adequate? The answer, I suppose, would be in a 
world of machines, whose behavior is pro- 
grammed explicitly in advance. Such beings 
would have no need of concepts like motive and 
intention, trust and sympathy; instead of a 
language they might have a logical calculus. 
But such a world surely does bear interesting 
resemblance both to Hobbesian psychology and 
to his idea of a state of nature. The concept and 
the philosophy go together. 
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SOME AMBIGUITIES IN THE NOTION OF POWER* 


A Wiuram H. RIKER 
University of Rochester 


The notion of power is often said to be cen- 
tral to the analysis of politics. But while that 
analysis is a very ancient activity, the concep- 
tual clarification of the notion of power has 
been undertaken only in the past generation. 
The reason for this discrepancy I leave to the 
historians of political ideas. In this introduc- 
tion I merely observe that the clarification has 
not proceeded as far as is needed, so that we are 
still not at all sure of what we are talking about 
when we use the term. Nevertheless there is 
light ahead, owing especially to some formal 
definitions that have been offered in recent 
years by Shapley and Shubik, March, Dahl, 
-Cartwright, and Karlsson. By reason of the 
formality of these definitions the issues of 
meaning have been more sharply delineated 
than was previously possible. Hence we have 
reached the point, I believe, where we may con- 
front definitions with each other and specify 
precisely how they differ. In so doing we may 
be able to resolve some of the ambiguities re- 
maining in the concept of power. In that hope 
this essay is written. 

But first a personal remark: most contempo- 
rary criticism of political theory is directed, un- 
fortunately, at the so-called giants of the past. 
In such an enterprise, it is not personally 
embarrassing—indeed it is academically fash- 
ionable and intellectually trivial—to explain 
where Plato went wrong or what Rousseau 
Ameant. What political theory needs, however, 
is criticism of contemporary theory, for this is 
the theory that is important in guiding political 
research. But such criticism may be personally 
embarrassing, especially when, as in this in- 
stance, it is directed at the work of men whom 
I regard as at the very forefront of the social 
sciences. I want to make it clear, therefore, 
that (a) I regard the theories I discuss as a 
great advance, one which I have in the past 
struggled to make and failed and (b) I utter 
criticism not captiously but in the spirit of 
contributing to the dialectic of understanding. 


I. FIVE FORMAL DEFINITIONS OF “POWER” 
I start with a simple statement of the basic 


* I thank Professors Robert Dahl, William 
Flanagan, Carl Hempel, and Dennis Sullivan for 
criticisms helpful in improving the argument of 
this paper. An earlier version was delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, New York City, September 1963. 


elements of each of the five definitions, ignoring 
most of the subtleties of each writer’s interpre- 
tations, and usually using the symbols preferred 
by the authors. I have also offered verbal 
translations of the formal definitions, transla- 
tions which exhibit, I suppose, all the charac- 
teristic pitfalls of translations generally. 

Shapley, a mathematician who developed his 
notions originally to discuss the value of n- 
person games, was aided in applying it to social 
world by an economist, Shubik.! Their defini- 
tion relates only to the power resulting from the 
right to vote in a system where voting, and only 
voting, determines outcomes: 


m(i) 


P; 
n! 





? 


where P is the power to determine outcomes in 
a voting body for a participant, 7, in a set of 
participants: {1, 2,..., n} where m(z) is the 
number of times ¢ is in the pivotal position and 
where pivotal position is defined thus: when the 
rules define g votes as winning, 


n+l 
2 





Sqn or RETE 


the pivot position is the gth position in an 
ordered sequence of the votes. (Note that there 
are n! ordered sequences or permutations of n 
things.) 

Manifestly, 


2 P;=1 

íl 
In words, the Shapley-Shubik definition may 
be stated thus: the power of a voter to deter- 
mine an outcome in a voting body is the ratio of 
(a) the number of possible times the voter may 
be in a pivotal position in an ordered sequence, 
to (b) the number of ordered sequences pos- 
sible, ¿e nl. What this measures is thus the 
participant’s chance to be the last added mem- 
ber of a minimal winning coalition, a position 
that is highly attractive presumably because 


1 L, S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, “A Method 
for Evaluating the Distribution of Power in a 
Committee System,” this Review, Vol. 48 (1954), 
pp. 787-92; L. 8. Shapley, “A Value for N-Person 
Games,” Annals of Mathematics Study No. 28 
(Princeton, 1953), pp. 307-17 and “Simple 
Games,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 7 (1962), pp. 
59-66. 
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the last added winner can control the form or 
distribution of the winnings. 

_ March’s definition grows out of his desire, as 
a political scientist, to measure comparative 
amounts of influence, which I take to be sub- 
stantially equivalent to power in his usage. In 
his most important paper on the subject he 
defines the phrase “has at least as much influ- 
ence as” as a relation, I, between two roles, 
R and R, each acting upon a set of behaviors, 
{Bı Bz ...}2 The effect of Ri and Rz each 
choosing a behavior is an outcome, O;;, which 
can be pictured as a matrix, thus: 





Re 
Bı B: 
Bı Ou O12 
Ry 
B: On O22 


Defining Q,, as the set of outcomes for a choice 
by Ry of By (e.g., a row or column in the fore- 
going matrix), and using “m” to refer to some 
measure on the set of possible outcomes (i.e., 
the set {0;;}): 


Rı I R= mMm(Qu) <m(Qu). 


Verbally: To say “FR, has at least as much influ- 
ence as R?” is equivalent to saying ‘the meas- 
ure on the row of a choice of a row by Role 1 is 
equal to or less than the measure on the column 
of a choice of a column by Role 2, where the 
row and column chosen are identical be- 
haviors.” The essential notion is that the 
greater the power the greater is the ability to 
restrict outcomes. If one cannot by one’s own 
action lessen the range (or value of) outcomes 
in a situation, then obviously one has no con- 
trol over the future. If one can lessen, then one 
can control to that degree. Hence follows the 
notion that the ability to restrict outcomes is 
the essence of influence or power. 

Dahl, also a political scientist, defines power 
in a way closer to the commonsense tradition 
than either of the previous two. He says at the 
beginning: “My intuitive idea of power... is 
something like this: A has power over B to the 
extent he can get B to do something B would 


2 James G. March, “Measurement Concepts in 
the Theory of Influence,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 
19 (1957), pp. 202-226; see also his “An Intro- 
duction to the Theory and Measurement of In- 
fluence,’ this Revirw, Vol. 49 (1955), pp. 431- 
51. 
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not otherwise do.’’? This sentence is formalized 
by the use of two conditional probabilities: 


pi = P(B, z| A, w) 
p: = P(B, z| A, w) 


where (A, w) means that person A does act w; 
where (A, W) means that person A does not do 
act w; where (B, x) means that person B does 
act z; and where P(u|v) is the symbol for con- 
ditional probability and means the probability 
that, given the occurrence of event v, the event 
u also occurs. Thus pı and pe are statements of 
conditional probability. The amount of power, 
M, is defined thus: 


u ($: w, 2) = pı — Pr 
Verbally: The amount of power A has over B 
with respect to order w (by A) and response z 
(by B) is (a) the probability that, when A does 
w, B does x, minus (b) the probability that, 
when A does not do w, B does x. Clearly, this is 
a straightforward formalization of Dahl’s in- 
tuitive idea. 

Cartwright, a social psychologist, has defined 
power in a way quite similar to Dahl’s, without, 
however, the use of probabilities. He relies on 
the notion of a “psychological force” which is a 
sextuple of the following :4 


Agents: {A, B, C,...}; acts of agents: 
{aa, Ba, Ya.» .}3 loci: fa, b, c,...}, which 
may be directly joined if they lie on a common 
boundary of regions; motive bases, 
{M;, Ma, M;,...} which are drives or pre- 
dispositions; magnitudes, m, which are rea} 
numbers measuring acts; and a time indica- 
tor fr. 


Quoting Cartwright, p. 191, “If we wish to 
indicate that force, f, has act @ of agent A as its 
activator, need for g as its motive base, locus 


3 Robert A. Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” 
Behavioral Science, Vol. 2 (1957), pp. 201-15, at 
pp. 202-03. Note that Harsanyi has modified 
Dahl’s definition (and also Shapley’s) by adding 
opportunity costs. Since these modifications do 
not affect the basic theory, I have not discussed 
them here. John C. Harsanyi, “Measurement of 
Social Power, Opportunity Costs, and the Theory 
of Two-Person Bargaining Games,” and ‘'Meas- 
urement of Social Power in N-Person Reciprocal 
Power Situations,” Behavioral Scjence, Vol. 7 
(1962), pp. 67-80, 81-92. 

4 Dorwin Cartwright, “A Field Theoretical 
Conception of Power,” pp. 183-220, in Dorwin 
Cartwright, ed., Studies in Social Power (Ann 
Arbor, 1959). 
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a as its location and ab as its direction, m as its 
strength, and f as its temporal position, we 
write: f= (œa, Ma, ab, m, t).” Defining the 
strength of an act, |ao(ab)|, Cartwright writes: 


| eab) | = | for] — [sl 
where 

Sas = (aro, Mz, ab, Mi, te) 
and where 

Ses = (ao, Mz, ab, ma, tr) 


Verbally, (fa) is a force to comply and (fa) is a 
force to resist. Power is defined in terms of the 
strength of an act: 


Pow O/P (ab) = | xo(ab) |", 


where xo is an element of the set {0, tz} of acts 
which O can perform at tp. 

"In Cartwright’s words: “The power of O over 
P with respect to a change from a to b at a 
specified time equals the maximum strength of 
any act which O can perform at that time, 
where strength is specified for the direction 
ab in P’s life space.” 

Finally, Karlsson, a sociologist, has defined 
power formally in terms of utilities.5 Given a 
group of n members acting in time periods 
(to, ti, tọ ...). In each time period the par- 
ticipants perform acts which are identified 
thus: alti), ae(é;), .. . Qn(t;). The outcome, x, 
at the end of the time period is a function, g, of 
these acts: 


alt) = glailt;), .«, @n(t;)) 


por each participant there is a utility function, 
u;, on the outcome, 


uilt) = uilett;)) 


which determines his evaluation of each out- 
come, x. To define the power, p, of participant 
i over j, assume that other participants do not 
act so as to influence u; and uw; and let 7 choose 
an act to maximize uj. Also let ¢ choose from 
among his possible acts to vary u; from a max- 
imum to minimum, U;j;max and U;j;min- Power is 
then defined as: 


Pij = Uij max — Ui; mine 


This may be expressed verbally: given the 

situation in which + can vary behaviors and 

hence outcomes in such a way as to vary 7’s 

reward (which is j’s utility for an outcome), the 
. 

5’ Georg Karlsson, “Some Aspects of Power in 
Small Groups,” in Joan H. Criswell, Herbert 
Solomon, and Patrick Suppes (eds.), Mathemat- 
ical Methods in Small Group Processes (Stanford, 
1962), pp. 193-202. 
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power of i over j is the absolute difference be- 
tween (1) the maximum reward for j from 7’s 
determination of an outcome and (2) the 
minimum such reward. Thus, the greater the 
range over which ¢ can determine j’s reward, the 
greater is i’s power over]. 


Il. DIFFERENCES AMONG THE 
FORMAL DEFINITIONS 


Even when stated verbally, these definitions 
have very little in common. One could not, for 
example, directly infer any one of them from 
any other one. There is a vague family resem- 
blance between Dahl’s and Cartwright’s and it 
is possible that, with some modifications in 
vocabulary, they could be equated.* As be- 
tween this pair and the others, and as among 
the other three individually, there is no possible 
equation, although the spirit of Karlsson’s 
definition is closer to Dahl and Cartwright than 
to March and Shapley-Shubik. With five defini- 
tions there are at least four distinct meanings, 
each of which appears quite reasonable by 
itself, 

An easy response to the discovery of these 
four aspects of power is to hope that there will 
soon be discovered a yet more general formula- 
tion which combines these four aspects neatly 
into one. And yet this hardly seems possible for 
in some very important ways these definitions 
are in part mutually exclusive. For example, in 
Karlsson’s definition, power involves an ability 
to control the rewards to someone else, while in 
March’s it involves the ability to control the 
outcomes of events. These are quite different 
potentials and indeed it is quite easy to im- 
agine circumstances in which they vary in- 
versely with each other (e.g., in n-person situa- 
tions where the very ability to punish occasions 
coalitions against the potential punisher). 

With different and contradictory meanings, 
even when the form of the definition has al- 
ready been raised to a high level of generality, 
it is probably vain to hope that on an even 
higher level the differences and contradictions 
might disappear. It seems rather that we are 
faced with a clear instance of ambiguity which, 
however desirable in poetry, has no place in 
science or philosophy. So our immediate prob- 
Jem is the clarification of ambiguity, which we 
approach by means of a comparison of some 
obvious differences among the definitions. 


8 If Cartwright’s force to comply, fab, and force 
to resist, fas, could be translated into conditional 
probabilities of compliance and resistance, then 
Cartwright’s definition would be exactly the same 
as Dahl’s formula, pı — P2 
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One major difference is the size of the group 
to which the relation refers. Here the two ex- 
tremes are Cartwright’s and Shapley and 
Shubik’s definitions; Cartwright’s is specifically 
dyadic although at the end of his essay he 
expresses the hope that an n-adic definition 
might be constructed out of his dyadic one. On 
the other hand, Shapley and Shubik begin with 
an n-person group of voters. Their definition of 
power leads to a method of calculating the rela- 
tive chance of each person in the system to con- 
trol the outcome. Since each person’s chance 
depends on the distribution of chances to other 
people, the definition is clearly n-adic. Of 
course, the n-adic definition subsumes the 
dyadic case; but its application to the dyad is 
trivial. In between these extremes lie the other 
three definitions. All three assume an n-person 
group, either specifically as in Karlsson’s defini- 
tion or inferentially (e.g., from the examples 


used). But in Dahl’s and Karlsson’s definition, ~ 


the measure applied to events is dyadic, that is, 
it is a numerical comparison between attributes 
of a pair of persons or actors. Both writers 
attempt to extend the application to the whole 
group by means of exhaustive comparisons of 
each possible pair of participants. But this 
procedure simply emphasizes the dyadic char- 
acter of the definition. March’s definition seems 
somewhat closer to Shapley and Shubik than to 
the other three. Although he specifically defines 
the relation, J, as a dyadic relation between 
roles, still the measure on outcomes is applied 
to all of them, including presumably those out- 
comes in the n-person system that are not sub- 
ject to comparison when I is evaluated for two 
specific roles. Thus, though the comparison is 
dyadic, the tools of comparison are constructed 
with reference to the whole set of outcomes. 
Because of the nature of the tools, therefore, 
March’s definition is essentially n-adic, even 
though it is cast in the form of a dyadic rela- 
tion. 

It is not surprising that there should be 
confusion about the size of the group wherein 
power is measured, or that there should be con- 
tradictions between dyadic and n-adic defini- 
tions of power. Running throughout theory in 
the social sciences is a recognition of qualitative 
differences among one-, two- and three-unit 
groups. In economics, the study of price deter- 
mination has sharply distinguished among 
monopolistic, duopolistic, and oligopolistic sit- 
uations of supply. Entirely different theories 
have been constructed to deal with each situa- 
tion. In game theory, a qualitative difference in 
strategic problems has been found to occur be- 
tween every game of size n and every game of 
size n+1, where n=1, 2, 3, 4. The sharpest 
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qualitative breaks are between one-person and 
two-person games and between two-person and 
three-person games. Two-person theory re” 
quires a different kind of mathematics from 
one-person theory and three-person theory re- 
quires a different set of basic definitions from 
two-person theory. On the other hand, three-, 
four-, and five-person theory can use essentially 
the same definitions and mathematics, although 
each addition of a person introduces a new kind 
of strategic consideration. There seems little 
doubt that, quite generally, there is a signifi- 
cant qualitative difference between dyads and 
n-ads, Not surprisingly, then, definitions gener- 
ated with the dyadic situation in mind differ 
sharply from definitions generated with the 
n-adic situation in mind. 

A second major difference among the defini- 
tions is in the postulated object of power. (This 
difference may well turn out to be no more than’ 
a reflection of the difference between the dyad 
and the n-ad, but superficially at least it 
appears to be independent.) At one extreme 
again is Shapley and Shubik’s definition 
wherein the object of power is influence over 
the outcome. For them, power is measured as 
the chance to occupy a uniquely valuable posi- 
tion in the decision-making process, a position 
from which one can make the final determina- 
tion of the outcome. This kind of power is ego- 
oriented in that its object is to increase utility 
for ego. It is essentially indifferent to others, so 
long as ego wins. At the other extreme is 
Karlsson’s definition in which the object of 
power is, intuitively, to inflict punishment, or, 
stated more closely to the formal definition, to 
restrict the utility of someone else. For Karls- 
son power is other-oriented in the sense that it 
is concerned only with influence over another 
and not with an outcome. The contrast can be 
stated thus: ego-oriented power (Shapley and 
Shubik) is the ability to increase ego’s utility; 
other-oriented power (Karlsson) is the ability 
to decrease alter’s utility. The other definitions 
under consideration range themselves in be- 
tween these extremes: March’s is quite close to 
the ego-oriented extreme, since he defines 
power in terms of constraints on outcomes, not 
people. Dahl and Cartwright’s definitions are, 
however, close to the other-oriented extreme 
in the sense that they measure power as an 
ability to force others to do one’s bidding. They 
are not quite so extreme in tone as Karlsson’s 
with his emphasis on punishment, but they do 
have an element of personal dominance, which 
is the essence of the other-oriented position. 

The theoretical significance of the distinc- 
tion between ego-oriented and other-oriented 
theories is not, however, that one involves 
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manipulating people and the other involves 
manipulating outcomes, but rather that they 
differ on whether or not power always exists. 
In ego-oriented theories, power always exists. 
It cannot be eradicated for it refers to outcomes 
and, so long as outcomes occur, it exists. If ego 
runs out of power, still someone else in the 
n-person system has the ability to influence an 
outcome. So power never disappears from the 
system. This is especially clear in the Shapley 
and Shubik definition, where the sum of all 
participants’ power is always one. Suppose, in 
this system, the power of ¢ is reduced to zero. 
Still there exist j, k, ... who acquire 7’s erst- 
while power over outcomes. So no power ever 
disappears under the Shapley-Shubik defini- 
tion, although, as circumstances change, differ- 
ent egos may hold it. The same is to some 
degree true under March’s definition. Roles 
may change in their ability to control out- 
comes, but some outcome is bound to occur, by 
definition. Some role or roles, then, can be 
expected to bring it about, although any par- 
ticular role may be essentially powerless. 
Again power cannot disappear. 

Under the three other-oriented definitions, 
however, it is quite possible that power dis- 
appears. In both the Dahl and Cartwright 
measures, it is possible that power be a positive 
number, zero, or a negative number. (Dahl 
specifically recognizes this range of possibilities 
and I infer the same range for Cartwright from 
the nature of the mathematical operation in 
his definition.) When power is a positive num- 
ber, there is no problem: it clearly exists. Sim- 
ilarly, there is not much of a problem when 
power is a negative number, for a kind of abil- 
ity to influence still exists. Negative power of A 
over B in Dahl’s (and Cartwright’s) terms is 
not, as might be initially expected, the power of 
B over A but rather the degree to which A’s 
orders occasion a kind of spite reaction in B. If 
B decides not to do something that he other- 
wise intended to do just and only because A 
told him to do it, then A has negative power 
over B. Note, however, that negative power is 
still a positive ability to influence. So long as A 
is aware of B’s probable reaction of spite, he 
can still manipulate B into doing what he wants 
him to do: A merely has to order B to do 
exactly the opposite of what A really wants B 
to do and B will comply with what A really 
wants. Hence negative power is a version of 
positive pgwer and power has not disappeared. 
But if power is zero, then there is nothing in the 
relationship. In Cartwright’s definition, where 
power is specifically dyadic, zero power means 
clearly that power does not exist. In Dahl’s 
definition, however, zero power as between A 


Y 
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and B does not preclude power between C and 
D. The same is true of Karlsson’s definition, so 
we will consider these two together. 

Karlsson’s definition does not initially admit 
of power as a negative number. But he further 
defines relative power, r: which is: Pipji 
This could, of course, be negative and would 
have the natural meaning, which Dahl’s does 
not, of a reversal in the power relationship. But 
Karlsson’s definition, like Dahl’s, does admit 
zero power, although, if p,;=0, it still may be 
that p.;>0. Nevertheless, there is nothing in 
the Karlsson and Dahl definitions that pre- 
cludes the possibility that, for all i and j, 
py=0, or that, for all A and B, M(A/B)=0. 
And this is to say that power can be non-exist- 
ent. 

Perhaps the contrast between the other- 
oriented and the ego-oriented definitions can 
be made clearer with an example. Let there be 
three participants, a, b, c, in a system and let 
them have equal chances to influence the out- 
come and no chance to influence each ‘other. 
In Shapley and Shubik’s definition: 


Pa = 1/8, P, = 1/3, P. = 1/3. 
In March’s definition: 
Ral Ro, Ral Re, Ril Re. 
In Dahl’s definition: 
ea u ®. 20, m ® =o, 
b c c 
reece wl co uian 
a a b 
In Cartwright’s definition: 
Pow a/b=0, Pow a/c=0, Pow b/c=0, 
Pow b/a=0, Powc/a=0, Pow c/b=0. 


In Karlsson’s definition: 
Pab=0, Pac=0, Poe=0, Pta=0, Dea=O, Deo =0. 


The one clearly ego-oriented definition 
(Shapley and Shubik’s) defines power in this 
circumstance. In a less obvious way, so does 
March’s for, while no numerical quantity is 
given, it is asserted that the influence of the 
three participants is equal. That it is equal does 
not preclude that it exist. In the last three 
definitions, however, power is clearly non-exist- 
ent. The array of zeros proves the point. So I 
observe that ego-oriented power preserves 
power in the system, while other-oriented 
power does not. 


Ill. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN DYADIC AND 
N-ADIC POWER AND BETWEEN EGO-ORIENTED 
AND OTHER-ORIENTED POWER 


The differences just pointed out in the kinds 
of definitions are differences in the kinds of 
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explanations attempted by the several theories. 
When I speak of kinds of explanations, I have 
ushered in that bête noire of all philosophy of 
science, the notion of cause. And yet unpleas- 
ant as itis, we must deal with this beast for it is 
beauty’s lover. 

The thesis of this essay is that differences in 
the notion of cause stand back of these differ- 
ences in the notion of power. Once we have 
straightened out some basic problems in 
causality, it will be simple enough to straighten 
out, to explain if not to reconcile, differences in 
the notion of power. At least two main types of 
notions of causality are used in social science 
discourse. One is a notion of marginality, the 
other is a notion of necessary and sufficient 
condition. These usually have quite distinct 
meanings and applications, but sometimes they 
run together enough to occasion some mis- 
understanding. It is just such a misunderstand- 
ing that is involved in the confusion about the 
meaning of power. 

Th@ popular notion of cause, what the word 
fundamentally denotes for most speakers of 
English, has been brilliantly explicated by 
Douglas Gasking, who points out the similarity 
between causation and recipes.” He observes 
that a basic human experience is the production 
of effects by manipulating nature. Any specific 
rule for manipulation is, he argues, a statement 
of cause. For example, one says ‘You can make 
iron glow by heating it,” or, alternatively, 
“The cause of iron glowing is heat.” Hence, 
causation generally is the notion of rules for 
manipulation, or recipes. Precisely, A is said to 
cause B, where A and B are repeatable kinds 
of events, if B can be made to occur by making 
A occur. 

While the scientist wishes to use particular 
causes as the basis for inference, the popular 
notion of cause is much too confused a relation 
to admit much inference. There are at least two 
serious difficulties with it. For one thing, even 
the man in the street and certainly the scientist 
thinks of causal relations as obtaining between 
events that are inaccessible to human manipu- 
lation. Recipe-causality of course reflects one 
kind of test for the sentence “A causes B;” but 
one clearly does not wish to limit cause only to 
relations subject to this test. The more pro- 
found difficulty with recipe-causality, however, 
is that it takes as fixed all relevant variables 
except the manipulative one. Thus, to say “the 
monopolist’s restriction of supply causes the 
price to rise” takes the state of demand as 
given, whereas in fact the level of the demand 


1 Douglas Gasking, ‘‘Causation and Recipes,” 
Mind, Vol. 64 (1955), pp. 479-87. 
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curve may itself vary independently (up or 
down), thus having a concomitant effect on 
price. If a non-manipulative variable in the 
antecedent condition does have a relation to 
the effect, then it must be involved in the cause 
even though recipe-causality does not admit it. 

Logical confusion of this sort has rendered 
the popular notion of cause scientifically un- 
usable. While most scientists have probably 
never successfully eliminated the popular no- 
tion from their lives or their work, still one 
main response to the realization of logical 
weakness has been a long-sustained attempt to 
banish the use of causality from science. The 
other response has been to redefine causality so 
that it has the same logical form as the equiva- 
lence relation and sometimes furthermore so 
that the two clauses have a similar temporal and 
spatial reference. Thus, to say “A causes B” is 
to say “B occurs if and only if A has oceurred.’* 
From this statement the aforementioned 
problems of confusion in inference could never 
arise because the ‘if and only if” requirement 
directs attention to variables other than the 
manipulative one. 

The usual form of the redefined notion of 
causality is the assertion that the cause of an 
event is a necessary and sufficient condition. 
The proof of necessity is a proof that B would 
not have occurred unless A occurred, and the 
proof of sufficiency is a proof that, if A occurs, 
then B occurs too. 

Necessary and sufficient conditions are not 
recipes, rather they are full statements of all 
and only the antecedents required to bring 
about'a consequent. The full complexity of the 
notion of necessary and sufficient condition* 
which often doesn’t seem so difficult to prove in 
the laboratory, can be illustrated by a transla- 
tion I have previously devised as a guide to 
proving sufficiency and necessity in social 
situations: ‘One event causes another if and 
only if the terminal situation of the causing 
event is identical in space-time location and in 
movers and actors with the initial situation of 
the caused event.’’8 

The redefinition of causality has not, I 
hasten to add, eliminated the recipe kind of 
causality from science, especially not from 
social science. Most recent discussion of 
causality by social scientists has been fairly 
close to traditional usage. It has often been on a 
highly sophisticated level of discourse; but it 


8 William H. Riker, ‘Causes of Events,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 55 (1958), pp. 281- 
91. This essay depends for its terminology on my 
“Events and Situations,” The Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Vol. 54 (1957) pp. 57-90. 
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has shared the recipe character with popular 
discourse. Thus Herbert Simon, whose work on 
this subject is cited with approval by March, 
argues in one essay that cause is the highest 
order variable in a set of equations, without 
enquiring into whether or not the set of equa- 
tions contains all the relevant variables.? To 
take his simplest example: “poor growing 
weather—small wheat crops—increase in price 
of wheat,” wherein the first phase is said to 
cause the second and the second the third. All 
this, of course, assumes that the demand for 
wheat, not included in the system of equations, 
is stable and that it does not “cause” the price. 
Instead, the cause is said to be a marginal effect 
on the state of supply, something on which a 
low price of wheat can be blamed. 

The difference between the two kinds of 
causality is, like the difference among defini- 
tions of power, a difference in orientation 
toward outcomes. In recipe-like causality, the 
full explanation of the effect is not the prob- 
lem. Rather the problem is to explain how the 
effect can be made to occur. If no manipulative 
technique is available, cause may be non-exis- 
tent.!° By contrast, in the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition kind of causality, the center of 
attention is on the effect rather than on manip- 
ulative techniques. Here the full explanation of 
the outcome is at stake. Hence, cause cannot be 
non-existent, although it can be unidentified. 

Thus there is a direct parallelism (a) between 
ego-oriented power and necessary-and-suffi- 
cient-condition causality and (b) between 
other-oriented power and recipe causality. It is 
not surprising that this parallelism exists, for 

+power and cause are closely related concepts. 
Power is potential cause. Or, power is the abil- 
ity to exercise influence while cause is the actual 
exercise of it. 

This parallelism is clearest in Karlsson’s and 
Shapley and Shubik’s definitions. Karlsson’s 
power is clearly based on a recipe notion of 
causality. Not only is it concerned exclusively 
with ego’s ability to restrict alter’s utility, a 
wholly manipulative concern; not only is his 
power non-existent in the absence of manipula- 
tion or the will to manipulate; but also his 
definition of the measure of the motivation to 
use power is proportional to the amount of 
power possessed. It is postulated thus that the 
desire to manipulate increases with the ability 
to do so, an assumption about which we have 


? Herbeft Simon, Models of Man (New York, 
1957), chap, 1, 3. 

uG. J. Warnock, “ ‘Every Event Has a 
Cause’ ” in Anthony Flew, ed., Logic and Lan- 
guage, Second Series (Oxford, 1953) p. 101 ff. 
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no convincing empirical information one way or 
another. In short, Karlsson’s power is a direct 
reflection of recipe causality. Conversely, 
Shapley and Shubik’s is close to a direct reflec- 
tion of necessary and sufficient condition 
causality." Since the Shapley-Shubik definition 
of power, though stated in terms of individual 
opportunities to manipulate, involves the cal- 
culation of all possible opportunities to influ- 
ence, the total picture presented is the distribu- 
tion of the chance to manipulate among all 
participants. When the potential becomes ac- 
tual we have a necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion for outcomes. At no point in the analysis 
does power or cause cease to exist. 

The parallelism in the other three definitions 
between kinds of power and kinds of cause is 
not so clear as in the two just mentioned, 
largely, I think, because of confusion engen- 
dered by the contrast between dyadic and n- 
adic situations. Probably the popular idea of 
power is similar to what Dahl calls his intuitive 
idea; perhaps it is even simpler, like Karlsson’s 
intuitive idea, being merely the ability to 
inflict punishment on somebody. There is cer- 
tainly a highly dyadic feature to punishing 
somebody or making somebody do something. 
Hence, in attempting to capture the popular 
and intuitive idea, there is a strong tendency 
to think of power as dyadic and to define it 
that way. 

Once the notion of dyadic power is accepted 
there is also a strong tendency, I believe, to 
accept a recipe notion of cause. In the dyadic 
relation, especially when one actor is aggressive 
and the other passive, which is the usual situa- 
tion in which men want to talk about power, it 
is very easy to see the recipe for action: “A uses 
his power over B.” The recipe is at hand and 
may thus be used. Furthermore, even to those 
trained to look for necessary and sufficient 
conditions, the recipe itself looks like such a 
condition. Of course, it is not and cannot be, for 
another necessary condition is that B exist. 
Nevertheless, such background, non-marginal 
conditions are easy to overlook in the dyad. 
Hence follows the acceptance of recipe causality 
and other-oriented power. 

The interesting, perhaps even astonishing 
thing about the March, and Dahl, and Cart- 
wright definitions is the degree to which they 
have struggled away from the kind of power 
and causality suggestively imposed by the 
dyadic situation they purport to describe. 
March is the one who struggled most success- 


u But see the addendum of this paper for evi- 
dence of a manipulative element in their defini- 
tion. 
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fully. He retains the dyadic form of power, but 
he manages to import a large amount of ego- 
oriented power into it, so much so that previ- 
ously I classified his theory as n-adic and al- 
most ego-oriented. As noted, it is his emphasis 


on a measure over outcomes that turns his, 


theory away from the dyad and the alter- 
oriented. And the emphasis on outcomes repre- 
sents an approach to necessary-and-sufficient- 
condition causality, inasmuch as an explana- 
tion of outcomes tends toward total explana- 
tion rather than manipulative explanation. It 
seems to be that March started out with an 
other-oriented power and a recipe causality; 
but, as a scientist seeking complete explana- 
tions rather than manipulative techniques, he 
was driven toward the ego-oriented power and 
necessary-and-sufficient-condition causality. As 
a result there is a fundamental ambiguity in his 
definition, deeper perhaps than in any of the 
other writers under consideration—and for 
that reason more deserving of praise for 
scholarly integrity. 

The same struggle March went through is 
also reflected in Dahl’s and Cartwright’s defini- 
tions, but in a different way. Both restrict the 
application of their measure: Dahl by requiring 
that it always be used in connection with a 
survey of the source, means, amount, and 
range of power; Cartwright by incorporating 
substantially these restrictions into his defini- 
tion. I interpret these restrictions on an essen- 
tially manipulative theory of power that 
assumes an essentially manipulative theory of 
cause as an attempt at a total explanation and 
hence as an attempt at a necessary-and-suffi- 
cient-condition theory of cause. Of course, am- 
biguity results. 


XI. CONCLUSION 


Thus some fundamental ambiguities among 
definitions of power and inside particular 
definitions have been shown to reflect—and to 
root in—similar ambiguities about the nature 
of causation. Other writers, I hasten to add, 
have discussed the same ambiguities. Bachrach 
and Baratz, brilliantly criticizing Dahl’s em- 
pirical work which uses a somewhat more di- 
rectly manipulative definition than the theoret- 
ical definition discussed here, pointed out that a 
manipulative theory is far less than a complete 
explanation.” Similarly, Singer has recently 
observed the absence of reciprocity in power, as 
it has here been defined. This absence seems to 
me to be a function of the search for manipula- 


12 Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz, “Two 
Faces of Power,” this Review, Vol. 56 (1962), 
pp. 957-52. 
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tive skill rather than a total explanation.™ 
But I have in this essay shown that these am- 
biguities are not accidental features of a pars 
ticular definition, but are rooted in the very 
conceptions of power and causality them- 
selves. 

The final question, once the full complication 
of the ambiguities is revealed, concerns the 
appropriate scientific attitude toward the con- 
ception of power itself. Ought we redefine it in a 
clear way or ought we banish it altogether? 
My initial emotion, I confess, is that we ought 
to banish it. But this suggestion will, I am sure, 
find little sympathy among my colleagues. 
Alternatively, I suggest minimally that each 
definition specify clearly the kind of theory of 
cause it reflects. Undoubtedly there are many 
kinds of situations in which one wants to in- 
vestigate other-oriented power relations and 
recipe causality (e.g., “how can the President 
control Congress?’’); but these investigations 
should be clearly labelled as not likely to lead 
to total explanations. Beyond that I suggest 
that the customary definition of power be re- 
vised in the ego-oriented direction to reflect the 
necessary~and-sufficient-condition theory of 
causality. Only then will the notion of power 
reflect the totality of the situation it purports to 
describe. The Shapley-Shubik definition, which 
has this character, is, unfortunately, limited to 
committee-like situations and is not therefore 
general enough. What we need is a definition of 
power in the spirit of their definition, and ap- 
plicable to a wider range of situations. But that 
is the subject of another paper. 


ADDENDUM -+ 


There is a manipulative element in the 
Shapley-Shubik definition even though it is not 
immediately apparent. To show its existence I 
will construct a quite general definition of 
power with a necessary and sufficient condition 
notion of cause underlying it and then consider 
what is necessary to translate this more general 
definition into Shapley’s and Shubik’s. 

Let there be a set of {1, 2,- - +, n}, par- 
ticipants and let {0;} be the set of outcomes, 
i=], 2, S OT and let {Au, Agi, ETA g 
Ani} be the set of actions to bring about 0; by a 
set of participants. Assume no A;; alone is 
sufficient and some, but not necessarily all, A; 
are necessary for 0;. 

Let 


v(x) = 0, if Aj: is not necessary 
v(A;) = 1, if Aj: is necessary. 


3 J. David Singer, ‘Inter-nation Influence,” 
this Ruvisw, Vol. 57 (1963), pp. 420-30. 
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Then, for 7#k, 


a m m 
P; > Py = 3) (Aji) > 2o olr), 


tel del 


where P; and P, are indices of the power of 
participants. Applying this definition to a 
simple majority voting body of {a, b, c}, where 
weights are w(a)=50, w(b) =49, and wle) =1, 
then A, is necessary (i.e. is included in a 
minimal winning coalition) in six instances out 
of a possible six, Ay in four, and A, in four. 
Thus, out of 14 necessary memberships, 
P,=3/7, Py=2/7, Pe=2/7, which is different 
from the Shapley-Shubik result. 

To render the results identical let u; (0;) be 
the utility of an outcome, Q;, for participant, 7. 
Then, let 
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P; = > u;(O;)v(Ax); and let > P; = 1. 
i=l jet 
In the particular case of the Shapley-Shubik 
power index, let u;(O;)=1, if j is pivot, and 
let u;(O;) =0, if 7 is not pivot. In the example 
cited, it is now the case that P,=2/3, P,»=1/6, 
P,=1/6, which is the Shapley-Shubik result. 
I conjecture that it is generally true that the 
Shapley-Shubik definition can be derived from 
the definition here set forth by a utility func- 
tion for pivoting. If so, then the Shapley- 
Shubik definition with its apparent emphasis 
on outcomes contains a manipulative element, 
although the thing manipulated is outcomes, 
not people. Nevertheless, to the extent manipu- 
lation is involved, a recipe-like notion of cause 
has contaminated the fundamental notion of 
explanation, which is that of a necessary and 
sufficient condition, underlying their definition. 


POWER AND VIOLENCE* 
E. V. WALTER 


Brandeis University re 


The ancient Greeks rarely fail us when we 
turn to them in a receptive but cautious spirit 
for conceptual clarity, and their treatment of 
the abstraction “power” and terms related to it 
is relevant and suggestive. In Greek, a root 
contained in several words associated with 
political power has two meanings. The verb 
archein means both “to rule” and “to start”; 
the noun arché means both “sovereignty” and 
“beginning.” J. L. Myres, in his analysis of 
Greek political ideas, suggests: 


It is now clear that in compounds the prefix 
arkhé (as in our words “architect? and “‘arch- 
bishop”) describes not merely the first or chief 
man of a company or organization, but the initia- 
tory function of him who “starts” the others to 
work, and originates the design which they are to 
complete. And this appeal to Greek practical life 
confirms the view that what is essential in the 
notion of arkhé is just this initiatory “push” or 
“drive” with which the gifted man imposes his 
will-and-pleasure on the rest.} 


If we follow Myres, we may infer that in the 
place where Herodotus reports the wealthy 
noble, Otanes, to have said he had no wish 
“archein kai archesthat”’; as well as where 
Aristotle writes that the good citizen must have 
the knowledge and the ability “archesthat kat 
archein” the words mean ‘“‘to start and be 
started” as well as “to rule and be ruled.’” 
When Aristotle defines terms in The Meta- 
physics, one of the six meanings of “beginning,” 
following the Ross translation, is the group or 
individual “at whose will that which is moved 
is moved and that which changes changes, e.g. 
the magistracies in cities, and oligarchies and 
monarchies and tyrannies, are called 
archat.. .” 

“To have power” covers a broader range of 
activity than “to govern” or “to rule,” but the 


* This essay is based on materials for a book, 
Terror and Society, to be published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. I am grateful to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a grant in Legal and Political 
Philosophy, which enabled me to begin the in- 
quiry in 1957-58. 

1 John L. Myres, The Political Ideas of the 
Greeks (New York, Abingdon Press, 1927), p. 158. 

2 Herodotus, Histories III 83; Aristotle, Politics 
1277b 15. 

3 Aristotle, The Metaphysics V 1013a, trans. 
W. D. Ross, 2d ed. (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948). 


concepts have two factors in common; namely, 
initiative and causation. Defining dynamis, 
Aristotle says, “the beginning of a change or 
movement is called a power...’ In social 
interactions, we may say that if the source of an 
action performed by an individual is to be 
found in a prior act of another individual, then 
the latter has power over the former with re- 
spect to that act. By “source” we also mean 
“eause” in the sense that it must be the suf- 
cient condition for the action; if the prior act 
did not occur, then the subsequent action would 
not take place. When action is “caused” in this 
way, then we can speak of one individual or 
group “controlling” the action of another. As I 
shall explain, however, there is more to power 
than “control,” for power processes frequently 
deal with actions that are out of control. If an 
individual or group we shall name “P” intends 
to cause a respondent designated “R” to per- 
form an action “X”, and R does not perform X, 
then if P proceeds to change R in some way— 
for example, to penalize or to “reform” R—be- 
cause of the failure to perform X, this pro- 
cedure is a form of power, since with respect to 
X, P is the source of changes in R.’ 

Aristotle states, moreover, that the tend- 
ency to resist change is also a kind of power,’ 
and the observation that resistance, or the 
ability to withstand attempts at control, is a 
form of counterpower, is a central idea in the 
present investigation. 


bad 

4 Metaph. 1018a, 1046a, trans. Richard Hope 
(Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 1960), pp. 
104, 182, The Hope translation prefers “power” to 
the word “potency,” which is found in older 
translations. 

5 As indicated below, I have extended the con- 
ception of power proposed by Felix E. Oppenheim 
in Dimensions of Freedom: An Analysis (New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1961). His scheme is 
more useful than those proposed by Lasswell and 
other contemporary analysts of power. As David 
Braybrooke has stated in a recent review, Oppen- 
heim has probably “come closer than any previ- 
ous writer to achieving maximum clarity about 
freedom and such related concepts as power and 
control.” I agree with Braybrooke that “the next 
order of business” in the analysis of power and 
freedom is the critique of this scheme, “for as of 
this moment that subject starts with Oppenheim’s 
account.” Philosophical Review, Vol. 72 (1963), 
p. 525. 

6 Metaph. 1019a, trans. Hope, p. 105. 
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One must bear in mind the cases that would 
be excluded from the conception of power; for 
example, instances in which an individual acts 
on his own, without the act being initiated by 
some other specific person or group. To avoid 
confusion, power should be distinguished from 
other social transactions similar to it, especially 
the process that is usually called “social con- 
trol” in the more narrow sense. (I am excluding 
altogether the very general sense in which 
social control means regulated behavior of any 
kind.) In the course of socialization, the in- 
clinations and dispositions of individuals are 
shaped in ways that cause them to want to do 
the things that are expected of them—that is, 
to act in an institutionalized manner. This 
social conditioning yields acts which stem from 
the individual’s own initiative. In cases of 
deviant behavior, excluding illegal acts, the 
right to levy social sanctions such as criticism 
or ridicule is usually exercised by an indeter- 
minate number of persons within a given range 
of social relationship. What differentiates this 
kind of social control from power is that first, 
conventional behavior comes from the indi- 
vidual’s own initiative, and second, deviant 
behavior is not punished by specified persons 
charged with the task of enforcing the socially 
prescribed conduct. In contrast, a case of con- 
formist behavior caused by the demand for a 
conventional act by a specific person, is indeed 
an instance of power. So also is a case of legal 
punishment carried out by a specific staff. 

This is not to deny that social control and 
socialization are related to power as auxiliary 
forces. Individuals are conditioned to obedience 
iù most societies, with lesser or greater degrees 
of rigor, so that in ordinary circumstances 
when acts of power do come their way, men are 
disposed to obey them. If these acts come under 
the aegis of legitimate authority, obedience is 
usually voluntary and resistance minimal. As 
MacIver puts it, “Men obey because they are 
social beings—or, if you prefer it, because they 
are socialized beings,’’? 

The concept of power is often confined to acts 
of control, or to “the production of intended 
effects,” as Bertrand Russell defines it. These 
notions are too limited. When controls are 
exercised and penalties imposed by individuals 
who did not think of doing so in the first place, 
or by those who did not foresee the conse- 
quences of their actions, they are unintended 
acts of powe Moreover, Felix Oppenheim has 
shown that “control” is a domain too narrow to 


7R. M. MacIver, The Web of Government (New 
York, 1947), p. 77. 

® Bertrand Russell, Power: A New Social 
Analysis (London, Unwin Books, 1962), p. 25. 
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be identified with power, and he extends the 
latter to mean the ability to influence, to re- 
strain, or to punish. To have power, in this 
sense, means “to be able to subject others to 
one’s control or to limit their freedom.’ 
Oppenheim’s taxonomy of power relations is 
based on the microanalysis of particular trans- 
actions, but it may still be used to identify 
events and processes after we move from the 
interpersonal to the macrosocial level of ob- 
servation, although it has certain limitations on 
that level. 

Control of an individual’s act, Oppenheim 
demonstrates, is exercised in two ways: through 
determining his choice or through managing 
his body or environment in such a way that he 
has no choice, The former way is called “influ- 
ence,” and its several methods include ‘‘per- 
suasion,” which means convincing him in some 
manner that it is to his advantage to perform 
(or withhold) the act in question, and ‘“de- 


terrence,” which means making him withhold 


(or perform) the act out of apprehension for the 
consequences if he were to refuse.!° All cases of 
control—with the consent of the one who is 
controlled as well as against his wil—imply a 
causal relation, meaning that the act of the 
controller is the sufficient condition for the 
response of the individual controlled. When- 
ever one actor exercises control over another, 
he causes him to behave in a certain way.’ 

In addition to “exercising control,” Oppen- 
heim introduces the category of “having con- 
trol,” a form of potential action which includes 
“having influence” and “preventing.” The 
former means that a controller stands in such a 
relation to an individual that if the latter were 
to intend. performing a given act, then the 
controller would dissuade, deter, or otherwise 
influence him not to perform it. “Preventing” 
means not actually causing an individual to 
withhold a specific act, but closing the alterna- 
tive in advance, making it impossible—whether 
he decided to act or not—for him to perform the 
act. Oppenheim explains: 


Prevention is usually not mentioned amiong the 
various forms of control and power; yet, making 
it impossible for others to act in a certain way 
constitutes the most effective device of gaining 
control over their actual behavior. Would-be 
controllers usually want to establish control over 
their respondents in such 2 way that the latter 
make no attempt at evading it.” 


Making something impossible, he observes, 


3 Dimensions of Freedom, p. 100. 
10 Tbid., ch. 2. 
u Tbid., p. 40. 
22 Ibid., p. 52. 
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frequently means constructing some physical 
or psychological obstacle that constitutes a 
sufficient condition for a state of affairs to be 
not realized. 

If a person is ordered to perform a specific 
act and refuses, his behavior is not controlled 
with respect to that act. Yet, if the commander 
of the act punishes the person for not perform- 
ing it, he still has power over the person, ac- 
cording to Oppenheim’s scheme, with respect 
to that act. One has power over another with 
respect to a particular act if he can control 
(cause) the act or make it punishable to per- 
form or to withhold it.!3 Penalizing is the major 
form of imposing punishment, and penalties— 
involving pain, privation, or some other kind of 
unpleasantness—are experiences which are dis- 
liked and avoided because they are considered 
harmful, or for some other obvious reason. I 
would go beyond Oppenheim’s scheme to in- 
clude along with penalties, procedures of “‘re- 
form,” “treatment,” and “rehabilitation.” 
These, too, may be imposed by persons in 
power as responses to acts they are unable to 
control. In some cases, these practices are dis- 
guised forms of penalty. In others, they may 
help an individual rather than harm him—add 
something-valuable to his life rather than take 
something away. Yet, regardless of whether the 
experience given is baneful or beneficial, it 
constitutes a form of power if it changes the 
individual whose conduct was out of control. 

A power relation, moreover, is a dynamic 
interaction in which at least some control may 
be exercised by all parties. It is clear, of course, 
that each does not control the others to the 
same degree, nor do they control the same 
thing. Oppenheim’s static taxonomy, valuable 
as it is for some purposes of descriptive nomen- 
clature, cannot deal adequately with features 
such as reciprocity and tension.4 Indeed we 
should not expect its conceptual frame, limited 
to reporting power relations as individual acts 
of control or punishment, to capture the dy- 
namic aspects of interaction. Thus, the report: 
“Y has power over X with respect to x, but X 
has power over Y with respect to y” could not 
inform us how behavior z is related to behavior 
y, nor could it tell us anything about the nature 
of the relation between person X and person Y. 
Power relations are built of repetitive, durable 
patterns of action, but microsociological taxo- 
nomic schemes, when stretched beyond their 
useful limits, tend to dissolve relation into indi- 
vidual acts. One needs to introduce a set of 
dynamic concepts—such as the idea of stress, 
developed in physics as well as in medical 


13 Ibid., chs. 4, 5. 
4 Ibid., chs. 1-6. 
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pathology—to understand durable interactions, 
such as the relation between force and resis- 
tance.15 To have a conception broad enough to 
cover all types, elementary and complex, I 
would define a power system as a pattern of 
actions, initiated by specific persons, which 
controls a range of behavior in a specific group 
and deals with instances of behavior, within a 
given range, out of their control. This generic 
definition is formal and does not specify 
methods or the way in which power is experi- 
enced. 

In elementary systems of power with a 
solitary head, the leader, chief, or king gen- 
erally performs a configuration of functions 
that involves both controlling and punishing: 
initiating collective action, legitimating, co- 
ordinating particular acts, integrating the 
group, adjudicating disputes, and dealing with 
disruptive behavior. Some characteristics of 
control and integration in an elementary sys- 
tem of power are revealed in William F. 
Whyte’s classic study of the Cornerville gang: 


The leader is the focal point for the organization 
of his group. In his absence, the members of the 
gang are divided into a number of small groups. 
There is no common activity or general conversa- 
tion. When the leader appears, the situation 
changes strikingly. The small units form into one 
large group. The conversation becomes general, 
and unified action frequently follows. The leader 
becomes the central point in the discussion. A 
follower starts to say something, pauses when he 
notices that the leader is not listening, and begins 
again when he has the leader’s attention. When 
the leader leaves the group, unity gives way to the 
divisions that existed before his appearance. 


The leader provides coordination and initia- 
tive, but reciprocal obligations and the ex- 
change of services, Whyte shows also, bind the 
group, and built into the leader’s role is the 
expectation that he will be generous. 

George Homans has noted in Tacitus’s de- 
scription of the German tribes how the relation 
between the king and his companions resembles 
the relation between the informal leader and 
the small group.” If we turn to Tacitus, we find 
also that the king’s power is limited, and “the 
generals do more by example than by author- 


1 Cf. Hans Selye, The Physiology and Pathology 
of Exposure to Stress (Montreal, Acta, 1950), pp. 
2-13; or Selye’s popularization, The Stress of Life 
(New York, 1956). 

16 William Foote Whyte, Street Corner Society, 
2d ed. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1961), p. 258. 

17 George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its 
Elementary Forms (New York, 1961), p. 386. 


ity.” In assembly, the king or chief is heard 
“more because he has influence to persuade 
than because he has power to command.” The 
leaders with the largest following are those 
whose exploits promise the largest advan- 
tages.!8 Similarly, in many African traditional 
systems, it is the practice for large followings to 
adhere to popular chiefs who rule well and for 
poor rulers to lose their people. Even among 
the Southern Bantu, where loyalty and pa- 
tience have been cardinal virtues, Eric Walker 
indicates that if a chief “ate up his men” by 
confiscating their property and otherwise met- 
ing excessive punishments, he might wake up 
to find his people gone over to a more moderate 
rival.19 

Whereas the traditional chief typically holds 
power in relatively peaceful conditions, the 
king is a figure more often found in conditions 
of repetitive, organized warfare. Weber sug- 
gests, ‘“The king is everywhere primarily a war 
lord, and kingship evolves from charismatic 
heroism.”?? The Israelites, one will recall, 
according to the King James version, wanted a 
king to “judge us, and go out before us, and 
fight our battles.” The king typically combines 
in his person several functions: military, judic- 
jal, religious, and civil executive. Since they 
have little division of function and not much 
constitutional machinery, primitive monarchies 
resemble one another, despite cultural differ- 
ences, in a striking way.” 

Kingship of the simple kind requires ritual 
control over the royal ancestors and other 
spirits—making possible the control of nature 
by. magic; military might—involving a staff of 
armed dependents; judicial skill; and.the tech- 
niques of civil administration. Some ruling 
houses tended to develop this configuration of 
abilities as a specialty which they would bring 
to any people they could rule by force or by 
invitation. During the heroic age of Greece, 
there is evidence, that some Achaean princely 
families moved about, thrust out of one area, 
winning a throne in another, fleeing vengeance 
from one people to establish a dynasty in the 
midst of another. Exercising power through a 
typical, elementary configuration of control 
and punishment techniques, and by the force of 
their personalities, kings managed to hold to- 


18 Tacitus, The Complete Works (New York, 
Modern Library, 1942), pp. 712, 714. 

19 Erice A. ‘Walker, A History of Southern 
Africa, 3d ed. (London, Longmans, Green, 1957), 
p. 112; ef. Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, VIII, p. 41 ff. 

20 From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, p. 251. 

2 A. Andrewes, Probouleusis (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1954), pp. 6, 9. 
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gether in a single political unit several diverse 
kinship groups. Many primitive people have 
believed that the power configuration is the 
exclusive property of a royal family, and that a 
single sacred source of control and punishment 
is the only alternative to internal fighting and 
other kinds of disorder. A. W. Southall in his 
remarkable study of some traditional political 
systems in Western Uganda, describes how 
power—especially rainmaking and judicial 
skill—is a quality exclusively possessed by the 
lineage of Alur chiefs. Members of the chiefly 
family would be invited, bought, or even stolen 
by neighboring people who yearned for welfare 
and order, but knew of no other method to 
establish a political head. 

Power may be experienced as inspiring, 
wholesome, tolerable, or oppressive, depending 
on the circumstances. It may release creative 
energy, heightening vitality,” it may destroy 
motivation, generating a pall of depression, or 
it may stimulate conflict and rebellion. It may 
induce a sense of freedom or a sense of tyranny, 
but deeper than those alternatives, Ortega has 
shown, sometimes the state may be shaped 
after the community’s vital preferences and 
life within it felt as exhilarating freedom, 
whereas at other times the wholecweight of 
regulative institutions is oppressive and life is 
converted into “spiritless adaptation of each 
individual existence to the iron mold of the 
state.” From an historical point of view, the 
way in which power is experienced is a critical 
matter, for it determines the motivations of 
people to keep or to change the system in which 
they live. 

When people do something according to 
their own will, we ordinarily say they are acting 
voluntarily. When they act against their will, 
desire, inclination, or intention, we say they are 
being forced to do something. This is the sense 
in which the word “force” will be used here—a 
general term to include any agency that com- 
pels someone to do something that he does not 
want to do. The term “coercion” will be limited 
to mean any social form of compulsion—usu- 


2 Cambridge Ancient History, II, 1st ed., ch. 
xvii; N. G. L. Hammond, A History of Greece to 
822 B.C. (London, Oxford University Press, 1959), 
pp. 67, 140. 

23 Aidan W, Southall, Alur Society: A Study in 
Processes and Types of Domination (Cambridge, 
W. Heffer, 1953). 

% Dorothy Emmet, “The Concept of Power,” 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. 54 
(1954), p. 13. 

2% José Ortega y Gasset, Concord and Liberty, 
trans. Helene Weyl (New York, 1946), pp. 34, 
35. 
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ally some kind of institutionalized force. The 
term “violence” will be restricted to the sense 
of destructive harm; hence, a destructive kind of 
force. As a general term, it would include not 
only physical assaults that cause damage to the 
person, but also magic, sorcery, and the many 
techniques of inflicting harm by mental or 
emotional means. It includes psychic and 
spiritual harm as well as physical damage, and 
one may turn to anthropological literature for 
accounts of magical and spiritual terrorism 
practiced by shamans, magicians, and priests.” 
Historically, however, physical violence is more 
ponderable, extensive, and is the type that is 
organized on the widest scale. 

Forms of “influence” such as “persuasion” 
are, then, not instances of force, for by them 
the controller changes intentions, causing 
people to choose to perform acts initiated by 
him. Deterrence, prevention, restraint, and 
punishment, when they work against the will 
of the respondent are, of course, instances of 
force. If people are forced in ways that are 
destructive and injurious, they are being 
treated with violence. Although the term may 
also be applied to property, I shall restrict its 
meaning to events that cause undesirable 
changes in the condition of the person, includ- 
ing processes that threaten his life or substanti- 
ally diminish his physical or psychic wellbeing 
and safety. 

Violence is generally understood as unmeas- 
ured or exaggerated harm to individuals, either 
not socially prescribed at all or else beyond the 
limits established for its use.2? Thus, it is often 
socially defined to include processes that may 
originate as authorized, measured force, but 
which go beyond the prescribed conditions and 
limits. For example, in systems such as ours, a 
police officer may be authorized to exercise 
physical restraint in making an arrest, but he 
will be said to act in a violent manner if, with- 
out acceptable reasons, he attacks and injures 
a fugitive. In some cases, however, police 
brutality may be officially condemned as vio- 
lence, yet socially expected and used unoffici- 
ally as means of control. 

When a violent process is socially prescribed 
and defined as a legitimate means of control or 


28 Cf. Paul Radin, The World of Primitive Man 
(New York, 1960), chs. 6, 8. 

27 David Cooperman takes a different approach 
in Power, Force, and Violence (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1954), 
Working out the problem in a conceptual frame- 
work that follows Talcott Parsons, he deals with 
effects on the normative structure and defines 
violence as destructive harm not to persons, as I 
have defined it, but to boundaries of action. 
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punishment, according to the practices familiar 
to us, the destructive harm is measured and the 
limits made clear. Social definition as 4n 
authorized method often extracts it from the 
category of violence—at least from the stand- 
point of the society—and places it in the same 
domain with other socially approved coercive 
techniques. In this study, however, any kind of 
destructive harm to the person will be taken as 
violence—but specified as legitimate or ille- 
gitimate in its social definition. 

Aristotle does not distinguish between force 
and violence, but uses the term bia, which, like 
the German word Gewalt, may mean both. In 
his works, bia is used in a very general way, 
standing for the physical concept referring to 
inanimate nature as well as for “compulsion” 
in human behavior. As he defines it in the fifth 
book of The Metaphysics, bia is a kind of neces- 
sity which hinders and impedes the course ‘of 
impulse and purpose.®® The notion of force ‘as 
an agent of compulsory motion,” Max Jammer 
shows, is the core of Aristotle’s system of me- 
chanics.?? To force something means to make a 
thing move against its own “natural internal 
tendency,” and the same conception appears in 
his ethical theory as well as in his theory of 
physics. In human conduct, bia refers to cases 
where the cause of action lies in things outside 
the actor, and when the actor contributes 
nothing. Jammer explains that in physics, the 
notion of force evolved through the Peripatetic 
and Scholastic stage, where it was encumbered 
by animistic formulations. In this stage, the 
notion-of force was rooted in the everyday ex- 
perience of push and pull, but it is easy to see 
how close it was as well to the sociological 
notions of conflict and power.® Paul Tillich, too, 
has indicated that the notions of power and 
force when expressed in words by physicists are 
anthropomorphic metaphors. “Power is a 
sociological category and from there it is trans- 
ferred to nature...” he observes. Indeed, 
when the concept of force in physics is liberated 
from confusion with the sociological notion, it 
tends to disappear, and although modern me- 
chanics still tolerates it as a ‘methodological 
intermediate,” Jammer argues, “the theory of 
fields would have to banish it even from this 
humble position.’ 


28 Metaph. 1015a, b. 

28 Max Jammer, Concepts of Force: A Study in 
the Foundations of Dynamics (New York, 1962), 
p. 37. 

80 Nichomachean Ethics 1110b. 

31 Jammer, op. cit., p. viii. 

32 Paul Tillich, Love, Power, and Justice (New 
York: Galaxy Books, 1961), p. 7. 

3 Jammer, op. cit., p. 264. 
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Another Greek term associated with political 
power, kratos, often appears in the same con- 
text with arché, which was discussed above. It 
signifies “strength” or “might,” and just as 
arché is found in terms such as “monarchy” 
and “oligarchy,” kratos appears in the suffix of 
such terms as “aristocracy,” “democracy,” 
and “plutocracy’”—which mean systems in 
which the best-born, the people, and wealth, 
respectively, are the strongest element. In other 
contexts, however, where arché suggests initia- 
tive and the voluntary side of obedience, kratos 
indicates force and the involuntary side. 

The poetic tradition, differing from Aristotle 
in this respect, offers a provocative distinction 
between force and violence. As mythological 
personifications, Kratos (Might) and Bia 
(Violence) are individuated spirits, but they are 
both forms of force, and they appear together 
oh the same team, servants of divine power. In 
Hesiod’s genealogy of the gods, Kratos and Bia 
are the “wonderful children” of Pallas—whose 
name perhaps means the “brandisher” or 
“shaker” thereby representing threat—and 
Styx, who represents horror. Kratos and Bia 
dwell only in the house of Zeus and go where he 
directs them. In Prometheus Bound, they are 
the first to appear on stage, dragging Pro- 
metheus to his rock. In this play, Aeschylus 
conveys that Zeus is ruling as a tyrant who has 
seized power, having overthrown the old order 
of gods and having displaced the previous king, 
Kronos. Whenever rule is new it is harsh, we 
are told. A tyrant’s orders are his own private 
business, and the new steersman on Olympus 
controls by rules which have no law in them.* 

ratos (Might) is the first to speak in the play; 
he discusses the fate of Prometheus and later 
rebukes him for rebellion. Bia (Violence) is 
silent throughout the play.” The words of 
Kratos are consistently tough and bitter, and 
he is told that he is always ruthless and without 
pity. Even though both are instruments of 
force in the service of tyrannical power, the 
difference between the roles of Might and 
Violence is instructive. Might uses words and 
directs itself to reasoning processes. Violence 
remains mute. It suggests that force in the 


34 In Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 373, Ismene 
tells exiled Oedipus that at Thebes, each of his 
sons is attempting to grasp both arché and kratos 
of the throne. 

% Hesiod, Theogony 385. 

%¢ Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 34, 402, 150. 

37 The fact that the official rules limited speech 
to only two persons on stage, it should go without 
saying, is hardly a complete or sufficient ex- 
planation for Bia’s silence. 

38 Aesch, Pr. 42. 
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sense of Might is similar in some way to leader- 
ship, since it employs persuasion. But persua- 
sion for what? If leadership induces voluntary 
action, how can Might exhort involuntary 
action? If the content of Kratos’ speeches is 
examined, an answer emerges: the persuasive 
mission of Might is to manage the impression of 
irresistibility and to diminish resistance. No 
one can escape obedience and service; only 
Zeus is free. Resistance is foolish and dangerous. 
The message of Kratos is that one should learn 
endurance and resignation in the face of supe- 
rior strength.?? Violence, the other instrument 
of tyrannical power, acts, but has nothing to 
say. 

Although men universally agree that vio- 
lence and other kinds of force are perennially 
associated with the exercise of power, there is 
anything but agreement over the question of 
the proper—in both a technical and a moral 
sense—relation between such methods and the 
power system. Among the several ideas of 
political power in the vast literature on the 
subject, two prominent conceptions appear, 
superficially at least, to contradict each other. 
One, considering violence as the failure of 
power, would exclude it from the definition; the 
other, considering violence as the specific 
property of political associations, makes it 
central to the definition of political power. 
When the concepts, “power” and “political” 
are disentangled and examined separately, the 
points of view may be discerned with greater 
clarity. 

One position considers “authority” as the 
authentic form of power, based on consent, 
voluntary obedience, and persuasion, and con- 
siders violence as a symptom attending the 
breakdown of authority. The nuclear ideas in 
this venerable notion may be found far back in 
the Western tradition—in Homer’s and 
Hesiod’s beliefs about the antagonism between 
violence and right, in the Socratic opposition 
to Thrasymachus, and in Plato’s conviction 
that persuasion is morally superior to force, to 
mention only a few sources. The notion is held 
by many writers in the modern period—by 
Rousseau in The Social Contract, for instance— 
and expressed in the recent literature of social 
science by writers such as Charles Merriam and 
R. M. MacIver. Merriam protests that many 
observers “make the same fundamental error 
in analysis of the power situation in society, of 
overstating the role of violence.” He argues: 


In most communities the use of force is relatively 
uncommon in proportion to the number of regula- 
tions, and the success of the organization is not 


% Ibid., 50, 10. 
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measured by the amount of violence in specific 
cases, but by the extent to which violence is 
avoided and other substitutes discovered. The 
monopoly of force, which is so often declared to 
be the chief characteristic of the political associa- 
tion, is not meant for daily use, but as a last resort 
when all other measures of persuasion and con- 
ciliation have failed,‘ 


Similarly, MacIver declares: 


Without authority force is destructive violence, 
spasmodic, undirected, futile. Authority is re- 
sponsive to the underlying social structure. The 
force of government is but an instrument of 
authority, vindicating the demands of an order 
that force alone never creates.*! 


Though writers who hold this point of view 
recognize that violence may be used as an in- 
strument of force by men in authority, they 
think of it as a last resort and tend to diminish 
its significance in the organization of controls. 
They are inclined to deny not only its moral 
value but also its effectiveness as an instru- 
ment. 

The contrary idea was expressed recently by 
C. Wright Mills, who states succinctly, “AN 
politics is a struggle for power; the ultimate 
kind of power is violence.’ Although Mills 
and others who view power in this fashion may 
deplore the bitter reality they perceive, a 
number of writers holding similar points of 
view have drawn more positive conclusions. 
The tradition that includes many of the 
Sophists, Machiavelli, and Hobbes is a familiar 
one, and writers within it may not only de- 
scribe the instrumental worth of violence but 
also defend its moral value, arguing that it 
contributes to the termination of discord, the 
maintenance of order, or the safety of the ruler. 
The “Mirror of Princes” genre, which is to be 
found in many civilizations, frequently com- 
bines advice in the form of rules for cultivating 
personal virtue with a manual of refined violent 
techniques.“ In the literature of India, the 
combination is seen in the classic Kautilya 
Arthasasira, probably written at the end of the 
fourth century B.C. shortly after the death of 
Alexander, composed, according to the tradi- 
tion, by the Brahman who engineered the 
downfall of the low-caste Nanda dynasty, 
placed the great Maurya Chandragupta on the 


40 Political Power (Glencoe, Ill., 1950), p. 21. 

41 The Web of Government, p. 16. 

#2 C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 
1956), p. 171. 

8 J am grateful for several references furnished 
by Larry Gross in his unpublished paper, ‘Polit- 
ical Institutions of Organized Violence in 
Several Ancient and Modern States.” 


throne, and served as his chief minister. In this 
book, an introductory section on the personal 
conduct of the saintly king is followed by an 
elaborate handbook of systematic deception, 
violence, and internal espionage. Max Weber 
observed, ‘In contrast with this document 
Machiavelli’s Principe is harmless.”45 It is 
useful to select this kind of writing in the Indian 
tradition to illustrate the point of view under 
discussion because the contrary Indian strain 
with its idealism and nonviolence is more 
familiar. 

In India’s Code of Manu, which tradition 
places at the dawn of civilization,** violence is 
described as an instrument of punishment, 
which in turn is declared to be the most im- 
portant technique of power. The chapter on 
kingship goes so far as to state that ‘“Punish- 
ment is (in reality) the king...’47 Fear of 
punishment maintains social order and holds all 
beings, including the gods, to their duties. 
Above all, social order depends on the integrity 
of the caste system, and, indeed, “The king has 
been created (to be) the protector of the castes 
(varna) and orders, who, all according to their 
rank, discharge their several duties.’’4* The 
picture Manu paints of what the world would 
be like if the ranking system were violated re- 
minds one of the speech Shakespeare gives to 
Ulysses in Act 1, Scene iii of Troilus and 
Cressida: 

O, when degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick! 

Take but degree away, untune that string, 4 

And hark what discord follows! : 


Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 


4 Kautilya Arthasasira, trans. R. Shamasastry, 
7th ed. (Mysore, Mysore Printing and Publishing 
House, 1961). 

4 From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, trans. 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York, 
1946), p. 124. 

4 For a brief summary of the controversy over 
the date of Manu, see D. Mackenzie Brown, The 
White Umbrella: Indian Political Thought from 
Manu to Gandhi (Berkeley, Univ. of California 
Press, 1953), p. 27. 

“7 The Laws of Manu, trans. G. Bühler, The 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXV (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1886), p. 219. 

48 Thid., p. 221. 
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Punishment, according to Manu, keeps the 
social hierarchy intact: 


The whole world is kept in order by punishment, 
for a guiltless man is hard to find; through fear of 
punishment the whole world yields the enjoy- 
ments (which it owes)... . 


All castes (varna) would be corrupted (by inter- 
mixture), all barriers would be broken through, 
and all men would rage (against each other) in 
consequence of mistakes with respect to punish- 
ment, 


But where Punishment with a black hue and red 
eyes stalks about, destroying sinners, there the 
subjects are not disturbed, provided that he who 
inflicts it discerns well.*? 


Hence the most important function of the king 
is to measure and administer correct penalties 
in the form of violence and deprivations.® 


Recognizing that violence inspires fear, 
Manu recommends that the king punish 
severely those offenders who have committed 
violent acts. A king must not “let go perpetra- 
tors of violence, who cause terror to all crea- 
tures,” and a king who desires glory 


shall not, even for a moment, neglect (to punish) 
the man who commits violence. 


He who commits violence must be considered as 
the worst offender, (more wicked) than a defamer, 
than a thief, and than he who injures (another) 
with a staff. 


Official violence, however, is indispensable, and 
if the scale of punishments, the degree of 
violence administered is proportional to the 
gravity of the offence. Since the purpose of 
punishment is to maintain the social system 
with its castes intact, the most violent punish- 
ments—penalties in terrorem—are to be meted 
for actions which most seriously threaten the 
system. For example: 


Men who commit adultery with the wives of 
others, the king shall cause to be marked by 
punishments which cause terror, and afterwards 
banish. 


For by (adultery) is caused a mixture of the castes 
(varna) among men; thence (follows) sin, which 
cuts up even the roots and causes the destruction 
of everything.» 


It is clear, hen, that according to the ancient 
text of Manu, the effective and proper use of 


49 Tbid., p. 219-20. 
50 Tbid., p. 218-19. 
5 Ibid., p. 814-15. 
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violence as an instrument of punishment is 
essential to the exercise of power. 

The contrast between the two ideas of vio- 
lence in the system of power may be further 
illuminated by turning to the social thought of 
another political culture; namely, the literature 
of China during the latter half of the third 
century B.C., in which orthodox Confucianism 
is pitted against the so-called ‘‘Legalist’’ re- 
vision of that doctrine. Describing the con- 
frontation, which takes place during the Ch’in 
empire and continues in the revolutionary 
period which follows, H. G. Creel observes, 
‘Seldom have two political principles been so 
clearly opposed and so plainly tested... .’’ 
The Confucian principle maintains that govern- 
ment must be judged by the degree to which it 
satisfies the people, considers the state as a 
cooperative venture, and declares that the 
proper technique of rule is education and 
persuasion. The opposite doctrine maintains 
that it is-foolish for the ruler to seek the good 
will of the people, and that their “wisdom” is 
useless, for “they are like babies.” The Legal- 
ists hold that the only way to govern is through 
force and fear, and in the book named after one 
of their leading theorists, the Han Fei Tzu: 


They set forth, with ruthless clarity and astrin- 
gent logic, a system of totalitarian depotism. Han 
Fei Tzti recognizes the supremacy of nothing but 
force, and aims at making the ruler rich and 
powerful. The people are to be used completely 
as instruments of the ruler’s designs, living or 
dying as suits his purpose.... The ruler need 
only keep [his ministers] and all of his subjects in 
such a state of fear that they will dare to do no 
wrong.§ 


Moreover, they offer a highly refined, repressive 
system of shu, or “methods,” and insist that to 
rule properly, the sovereign must ‘‘monopolize 
the handles which control life and death.’ 
After the Han Fet Tzu, Creel remarks, “the 
policies of Machiavelli’s Prince seem timid and 
vacillating.” 

The administration of proper punishment is 
as crucial a matter to Han Fei-tzu as it is to 


82 H, G. Creel, Confucius and the Chinese Way 
(New York, 1960), p. 222. The contrast between 
Legalism and Confucianism is also described by 
the historian, Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of 
Chinese Philosophy (New York, 1960), p. 164-65. 

® Creel, op. cit, p. 215-16. Fung Yu-lan con- 
siders Han Fei-tzu as the “culminating representa- 
tive” and ‘‘the last and greatest theorizer of the 
Legalist school. . .” Op. cit., p. 157, 

54 Creel, op. cit., p. 239. 
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Manu. However, the purpose of the king, 
according to Manu is to maintain the estab- 
lished order; he is not interested in absolute 
control. She ideal ruler of Han Fei-tzu, on the 
other hand, is content, the historian Fung 
Yu-lan indicates, with nothing less than 
celestial omnipotence. The “methods” guaran- 
tee strict enforcement, “and nothing that he 
encounters resists him.’’ 

The extreme attitudes concerning the proper 
place of violence in the power system—one 
minimizing, the other maximizing its impor- 
tance—may be understood, as usual, as oppo- 
site poles of a continuum, with several alterna- 
tive positions between them. Among the an- 
cient Greeks, for example, Solon of Athens 
apparently believes that good order is based on 
the concord of classes and that the state is a 
cooperative venture, but, disagreeing with 
Hesiod, he does not think that violence and 
right are irreconcilable opposites. Instead, he 
thinks they are coordinate elements in the 
power system, working together in the cause of 
good order, and that violent force is sometimes 
necessary, because it separates warring factions 
and prevents them from destroying one another 
and the state.57 

The extreme positions are based on presup- 
positions which may be expressed as two differ- 
ent social models. The viewpoint that min- 
imizes violence reasons from a model of co- 
operation,®® and seeing violence as an indica- 
tion that cooperative activity has broken down, 
infers that violence signifies the breakdown of 
power as well. The other viewpoint begins with 
a model of social conflict and reasons that in 
many cases if conflict were absent, then power 
would be unnecessary. Violence from this 
perspective may be seen as a decisive form of 
power responding to conflict. 

This point of view is classically expressed by 
Max Weber, who stipulates: “A social relation- 
ship will be referred to as ‘conflict’ in so far as 
action within it is oriented intentionally to 
carrying out the actor’s own will against the 
resistance of the other party or parties.” 59 Weber 


55 Fung Yu-lan, op. cit., pp. 160, 164. 

58 Thid., p. 158, italics added. 

57 T. A. Sinclair, A History of Greek Political 
Thought (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1961), p. 24. 

58 The dependence of power on cooperation is 
cogently argued in E. E. Harris, ‘Political 
Power,” Ethics, Vol. 68 (1957), pp. 1-10. 

69 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Organization, trans, A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons (New York, 1947), p. 182; italies 
added. 
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then defines power as “the probability that one 
actor within a social relationship will be in a 
position to carry out his own will despite resist- 
ance, regardless of the basis on which this 
probability rests.” Thus, it is clear that ac- 
cording to Weber, two kinds of power are pos- 
sible: one kind in conditions where conflict and 
resistance are absent; the other, a conflict in 
which one party successfully overcomes resis- 
tance. Since Weber is careful to distinguish 
power from other forms of social control in 
which cooperation is more crucial, his approach 
at least suggests that in the exercise of power, 
resistance and conflict in one degree or another 
are highly probable, and perhaps even ex- 
pected. This idea of power, therefore, tends to 
imply a process of overpowering. Reinhard 
Bendix has perceptively observed “that 
Weber’s definition of power is very similar to 
Clausewitz’s definition of war.”®! 2 
The contrary points of view reflected in th 

concept of power are similarly manifested in 
concepts of political association including, of 
course, the definition of the state, one view 
emphasizing cooperation, authority, and peace- 
ful methods of control; the other, conflict, coer- 
cion, and violence. Among the social scientists 
who hold the latter viewpoint, the anthropolo- 
gist, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, reasons that coer- 
cive processes lie at the heart of political or- 
ganization, and he states in his Preface to 
African Political Systems: 


In studying political organization, we have to 
deal with the maintenance or establishment of 
social order, within a territorial framework, by 
the organized exercise of coercive authority 
through the use, or the possibility of use, of phys- 
ical force. In well-organized states, the police and 
the army are the instruments by which coercion 
is exercised. Within the state, the social order, 
whatever it may be, is maintained by the punish- 
ment of those who offend against the laws and by 
the armed suppression of revolt. Externally the 
state stands ready to use armed force against other 
states, either to maintain the existing order or to 
create a new one.... 


The political organization of a society is that 
aspect of the total organization which is concerned 
with the control and regulation of the use of 
physical force. «< 


60 Jbid., p. 152, italics added. 

& Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber: An Intellectual 
Portrait (New York, 1962), p. 290. 

6&2 African Political Systems, ed. M. Fortes and 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1961), pp. xiv, xxiii. 
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The conception is frequently challenged by 
those who believe that other activities are 
mych more essential to political associations 
than the use of force and violence. Thus, David 
Easton, a political scientist who views the polit- 
ical structure as a distributive system, authori- 
tatively allocating values for the entire society, 
protests that Radcliffe-Brown ‘“over-empha- 
sizes the role of coercive sanctions, especially 
force.” He argues: 


In selecting the organized use of force as the 
gross distinguishing quality of political systems, 
neither Radcliffe-Brown nor those who share his 
point of view can be considered adventurous 
pioneers. Rather they have been following a 
course laid down by Thomas Hobbes, well 
marked out by later utilitarianism, reinforced by 
Max Weber, and validated by many generations 
of professional students of politics. It is an ap- 
proach that research in American political science 
has all but abandoned, although it still has enough 
vitality to raise its head from time to time. 


Easton agrees that at one time or another all 
kinds of different organized groups “have used 
both violent and non-violent means of per- 
suasion with varying degrees of legitimacy 
attached to this use,” but whereas Weber 
claims that when they do employ violence, the 
use of this method gives such groups a “‘politi- 
cal” character, Easton comes to the opposite 
conclusion that “governmental institutions can 
no longer be differentiated from others merely 
by virtue of the sanctions that they are able to 
impose.’’# 

Max Weber is often held responsible for the 
line of thought that identifies political action 
with violent techniques, and although he is 
hardly the originator of the idea, as Easton 
points out, his work nevertheless provides a 
classic modern statement of it. In the encyclo- 
pedic Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, he ascribes to 
the state certain formal characteristics; namely 
compulsory membership, territorial jurisdic- 
tion, continuous organization, and coercive 
enforcement, but he clearly singles out the use 
of violence as a specific characteristic giving an 
organization political identity. In the text of a 
celebrated address given in Munich in the 
revolutionary year, 1918, he makes his ideas on 
this subject clear. 

In that address, he observes that since there 


68 David Easton, “Political Anthropology,” 
Biennial Review of Anthropology 1969, ed. 
Bernard J. Siegel (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1959), pp. 213, 218-19. 

& David Easton, The Political System (New 
York, 1953), p. 153, n. 2. 


is no task that some political association has 
not taken up, and since there are no special 
ends that are exclusively political, the state and 
its historical antecedents can be defined in 
sociological terms: 


only by a specific means peculiar to it as to every 
political association: that of physical violence. 
“Every state is founded on force (Gewalt), de- 
clared Trotsky duly at Brest-Litovsk. That is in 
point of fact correct. If there existed only social 
structures for which violence were unknown as a 
means, then would the concept, “state? be 
abolished, and then would emerge what is de- 
fined as “anarchy” in this special sense of the 
word. Violence is naturally not the normal or only 
means of the state—that goes without saying— 
but indeed a means specific to it. Today the rela- 
tion between the state and violence is especially 
intimate. In the past, all kinds of different associa- 
tions—beginning with the sib—have known phys- 
ical violence as an altogether normal means. On 
the contrary, today we have to say that a state is 
that human community which, within a given 
territory—‘‘territory” is one of its characteristics 
—claims for itself (successfully) the legitimate 
monopoly of physical violence. Specifically, at 
present the right of physical violence is assigned 
to all other associations or individuals only to the 
extent permitted by the state; it is supposed to be 
the exclusive source of the “right” to use vio- 
lence. 


Instead of the more felicitous version in the 
volume edited by Gerth and Mills, I use my 
own translation here because it renders more 
precisely the terms under discussion. In this 
passage, Weber uses the word, “Gewaltsamkeit”’ 
—which means “violence”’—eight times, 
modifying the noun four times with the word 
meaning “physical.” Only at one point in the 
passage, and in a quote from Trotsky, does he 
use the term, “Gewalt,” which may be trans- 
lated either as “violence” or as “force.” 
“Gewalisamkeit” is less equivocal. The Gerth 
translation diminishes the impact of the pas- 
sage by translating “Gewalisamkett’ five times 
as “force” and three times as ‘“‘violence.’’* 

In the section from Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schaft on political and hierocratic associations, 
which Weber takes up immediately after the 
section in which he defines power (“Macht”), 
these associations, from their aspect as struc- 
tures of domination, are treated as different 
species of the same genus; namely, groups with 


65 Max Weber, ‘Politik als Beruf,” Gesammelte 
Politische Schriften, 2. Aufl. (Tübingen, J. ©. B. 
Mohr, 1958), S. 494. 

s From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, p. 78. 
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a head, staff, and members, organized accord- 
ing to a coercive principle. In this section, 
Henderson and Parsons translate ‘“‘Gewalt- 
samkeit? each time as “force,” obscuring 
Weber’s meaning, especially since they render 
“Zwang’—meaning “coercion’’—as “force” at 
the same time, losing the distinction which 
Weber apparently wishes to make. At the 
beginning of the section, he identifies both 
hierocratic and political associations with the 
threat or practice of coercion—the former em- 
ploying a psychic kind, the latter, physical— 
naming violence as the specific form of coercion 
used by political groups exclusively. He makes 
it clear that other methods besides physical 
coercion are widely used by political groups, 
including the state, insisting, nevertheless, that 
the threat or use of violence is a special charac- 
teristic that identifies associations as “po- 
litical.” Of course, translating terms such as 
“Macht,” “Kraft,” “Zwang,” “Gewalt,” and 
“Gewalisamkeit” is a subtle problem of style 
with ample latitude for interpretation. But if a 
stranger to historical reality were to read the 
Henderson and Parsons translation, he might 
never guess that states were acquainted with 
violence. One could not receive that impression 
from reading Weber’s own words.®? 

Few writers will commit themselves to an 
exclusive choice between authority and vio- 
lence as the essential principle of political ac- 
tion, for it appears more sound to work out 
formulas that keep them both in some pref- 
erential ratio. Likewise, few would, in the 
manner of Heinrich von Treitschke and Franz 
Oppenheimer, insist on force as the primary 
principle in formulas of the state; it is more 
usual to balance the principles of coercion and 
consent. Thus, MacIver writes: 


force holds nothing together. Force is a substitute 
for unity. ... 


Coercive power is a criterion of the state, but not 
its essence. .. . When force is much in evidence it 
is a pathological symptom... . 


It is true that there is no state where there is no 
overruling force. This is the differentia between 
the state and all other associations. There is no 
state where other associations arrogate to them- 
selves the exercise of compulsion. There is no 
state where there is anarchy. But the exercise of 
force does not make a state. . . $83 


67 Compare The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, pp. 154-56 with Max Weber, Wirt- 
schafi und Gesellschaft, 4. Aufl. (Tübingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1956), I. Hbd. K. i. § 17, S. 29-30. 
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One should not infer from this truism that 
“society” always precedes, logically and his- 
torically, the state, or that social trust and 
cooperation precede without exception the 
mutual acceptance of coercion. Georg Simmel 
shows that purely antagonistic, coercive rela- 
tions have often been transformed into social 
tissue, that conflict can evolve into cooperation, 
and that coercive power can create a social tie 
which did not previously exist.59 

The stale controversy over whether violence 
is a defective or an ultimate form of power, and, 
similarly, whether it is factitious or “essential” 
to the political system cannot be ignored be- 
cause it invades the ordinary usage as well as 
the technical usage of crucial terms. Neverthe- 
less, it is not useful to pursue the point of de- 
ciding whether coercion or consent is the 
“essence” of the state. The relative amounts of 
coercion and consent in any political structure 
are problematic and a matter for empirical 
judgment in each case. 

The most useful concept of power would not 
exclude from its domain either persuasion or 
coercion, nor would it consider either authority 
or violence to be more essential or ultimate. 
Similarly, a useful concept of the state would 
not be restricted either to moderate or to vio- 
lent states, for history is full of both. Nor is it 
reasonable to confine ideas of the political sys- 
tem to organized negotiation, bargaining, ex- 
change, competition, and other peaceful proc- 
esses, omitting violent methods. Both ex- 
tremes should be included, and conceptions 
framed ina manner that will lead the investiga- 
tor to uncover the empirical conditions deter- 
mining the presence or absence of violence. 
Merely to declare that political organizations 
may resort to violence because this kind of 
action is one of their characteristics is a circular 
line of reasoning without much consequence. 
More fruitful would it be to trace the processes, 
mark the structures of violent action, discern 
the conditions in which it takes place, and 
examine the various methods in use. Exploring 
in this way how and why organizations use 
violence may be crucial to a better understand- 
ing of the political system and its various forms. 
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The belief that consensus is a prerequisite of 
democracy has, since deTocqueville, so often 
been taken for granted that it is refreshing to 
find the notion now being challenged. Prothro 
and Grigg! for example, have questioned 
whether agreement on “fundamentals” actu- 
ally exists among the electorate, and have 
furnished data which indicate that it may not. 
Dahl,” reviewing his study of community de- 
cision-makers, has inferred that political stabil- 
ity does not depend upon widespread belief in 
the superiority of democratic norms and pro- 
cedures, but only upon their acceptance. From 
the findings turned up by Stouffer, and by 
Prothro and Grigg, he further conjectures that 
agreement on democratic norms is greater 
among the politically active and aware—the 
“political stratum” as he calls them—than 
among the voters in general. V. O. Key,‘ going 
a step further, suggests that the viability of a 
democracy may depend less upon popular 


* This is a revised version of a paper initially 
prepared for delivery at the Annual Meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, Wash- 
ington D. C., September 1962. The research on 
which it is based has been processed and analyzed 
through the Survey Research Center, University 
of California, Berkeley. Major support for the 
research was made available by the Social Science 
Research Council; supplementary support was 
given by the Rockefeller Foundation and the In- 
stitute of Social Sciences, University of California. 
I am indebted to my research assistant, Beryl L. 
Crowe, for assistance in the preparation of the 
research materials. This article may be referred to 
as number A22 in the Survey Research Center’s 
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opinion than upon the activities and values of 
an “aristocratic” strain whose members are set 
off from the mass by their political influence, 
their attention to public affairs, and their ac- 
tive role as society’s policy makers. “If so, any 
assessment of the vitality of a democratic sys- 
tem should rest on an examination of the out- 
look, the sense of purpose, and the beliefs of 
this sector of society.” 

Writers who hold consensus to be necessary 
to a free society have commonly failed to define 
it precisely or to spcifiy what it must include. 
Even Tocqueville’ does not go deeply enough 
into the matter to satisfy these needs. He tells 
us that a society can exist and, a fortiori, 
prosper only when “the minds of all the citizens 
[are] rallied and held together by certain pre- 
dominant ideas; ... when a great number of 
men consider a great number of things from the 
same aspect, when they hold the same opinions 
upon many subjects, and when the same occur- 
rences suggest the same thoughts and impres- 
sions to their minds’—and he follows this 
pronouncement with a list of general principles 
he believes Americans hold in common. Else- 
where, he speaks of the “customs” of the 
American nation (its “habits, opinions, usages, 
and beliefs”) as “the peculiar cause which 
renders that people able to support a demo- 
cratic government.” But nowhere does he set 
forth explicitly the nature of the agreement 
upon which a democratic society presumably 
depends. 

Later commentators have not clarified 
matters much. Some, like A. Lawrence Lowell,® 
have avoided Tocqueville’s emphasis upon 
shared ideas, customs, and opinions in favor of 
the less demanding view that popular govern- 


5 Alexis deTocqueville, Democracy in America 
(ed. Phillips Bradley, New York, 1945), H, p. 8; 
I, pp. 392, 322. The difficulty of specifying the 
values which underly democracy, and on which 
consensus is presumed to be required, is illus- 
trated in the exchange between Ernest 8. 
Griffith, John Plamenatz, and J. Roland Pennock, 
cited above, pp. 101~37. The problem of certifying 
the “fundamentals” of democratic consensus is 
directly discussed by Pennock, pp. 132-3. See 
also Peter Bachrach, “Elite Consensus and De- 
mocracy,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 24 (August, 
1962), pp. 449-52. 

s A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular 
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ment requires agreement mainly “in regard to 
the legitimate character of the ruling authority 
and its right to decide the questions that 
arise.” Consensus, in this view, becomes merely 
a synonym for legitimacy. Others speak of con- 
sensus as a sense of solidarity or social cohesion 
arising from a common ethos or heritage, which 
unites men into a community.’ Political scien- 
tists have most frequently employed the term 
to designate a state of agreement about the 
“fundamental values” or “rules of the game” 
considered essential for constitutional govern- 
ment. Rarely, however, have writers on con- 
sensus attempted to state what the fundamen- 
tals must include, how extensive the agreement 
must be, and who must agree. Is agreement re- 
quired among all men or only among certain of 
them? Among the entire electorate or only 
those who actively participate in public affairs? 
Is the same type of consensus essential for all 
democracies at all times, or is a firmer and 
more sweeping consensus needed for periods of 
crisis than for periods of calm, for newer, de- 
veloping democracies than for older stable 
ones? 

While certain of these questions are beyond 
the scope of this paper (no one, in any event, 
has done the systematic historical and com- 
parative research needed to answer them satis- 
factorily), something might be learned about 
the relation of ideological consensus to democ- 
racy by investigating the subject in at least one 
major democracy, the United States. In the 
present paper I wish to explore further some of 
the questions raised by the writers I have cited 
and to present research findings on several 
hypotheses relating to those questions. 


I. HYPOTHESES AND DEFINITIONS 


We expected the data to furnish support for 
the following hypotheses, among others: 


That the American electorate is often divided on 
“fundamental” democratic values and procedural 
“rules of the game” and that its understanding of 
politics and of political ideas is in any event too 
rudimentary at present to speak of ideological 
“consensus” among its members. 


That, as Prothro and Grigg report for their sam- 
ples, the electorate exhibits greater support for 
general, abstract statements of democratic belief 
than for their specific applications. 


T Cf., for example, Louis Wirth, Community 
Life and Social Policy (Chicago, 1956), pp. 201-3, 
381-2. For a critique of “consensus theory” and 
the several definitions of consensus see Irving L. 
Horowitz, ‘Consensus, Conflict, and Cooperation: 
a Sociological Inventory,” Social Forces, Vol. 41 
(Dec., 1962), pp. 177-188. 
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That the constituent ideas of American democratic 
ideology are principally held by the more “articu- 
late” segments of the population, including the 
political influentials; and that people in these 
ranks will exhibit a more meaningful and far 
reaching consensus on democratic and constitu- 
tional values than will the general population. 


That consensus is far from perfect even among the 
articulate classes, and will be evidenced on poli- 
tical questions more than on economic ones, on 
procedural rights more than on public policies, 
and on freedom more than equality. 


That whatever increases the level of political 
articulateness—education, S.E.S., urban resi- 
dence, intellectuality, political activity, ete.— 
strengthens consensus and support for American 
political ideology and institutions. 


Whether a word like ideology can properly be 
employed in the American context depends, in 
part, on which of its many connotations one 
chooses to emphasize. Agreement on the mean- 
ing of the term is far from universal, but a 
tendency can be discerned among contem- 
porary writers to regard ideologies as systems of 
belief that are elaborate, integrated, and coher- 
ent, that justify the exercise of power, explain 
and judge historical events, identify political 
right and wrong, set forth the interconnections 
(causal and moral) between politics and other 
spheres of activity, and furnish guides for 
action.? While liberal democracy does not 
fulfill perfectly the terms of this definition, it 
comes close enough, in my opinion, to be con- 
sidered an ideology.® The elements of liberal 
democratic thought are not nearly so vague 4s 
they are sometimes made out to be, and their 
coalescence into a single body of belief is by no 
means fortuitous. American democratic “‘ideo- 
logy” possesses an elaborately defined theory, 
a body of interrelated assumptions, axioms, 
and principles, and a set of ideals that serve as 


8 Cf. Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (Glencoe, 
1960), pp. 369-75; Edward Shils, “Ideology and 
Civility: on the Politics of the Intellectual,” 
Sewanee Review, Vol. 66 (Summer, 1958), pp. 
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guides for action. Its tenets, postulates, senti- 
ments, and values inspired the great revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and have been repeatedly and explicitly 
set forth in fundamental documents, such as 
the Constitution, the Declaration, and the 
Federalist Papers. They have been restated 
with remarkable unanimity in the messages of 
Presidents, in political speeches, in the pro- 
nouncements of judges and constitional com- 
mentators, and in the writings of political 
theorists, historians, and publicists. They are so 
familiar that we are likely to see them not as 
a coherent union of ideas and principles em- 
bodying a well-defined political tendency, but 
as a miscellany of slogans and noble senti- 
ments to be trotted out on ceremonial occasions. 

Although scholars or Supreme Court justices 
might argue over fine points of interpretation, 
they would uniformly recognize as elements of 
American democratic ideology such concepts as 
consent, accountability, limited or constitu- 
tional government, representation, majority 
rule, minority rights, the principle of political 
opposition, freedom of thought, speech, press, 
and assembly, equality of opportunity, religi- 
ous toleration, equality before the law, the 
rights of juridical defense, and individual self- 
determination over a broad range of personal 
affairs. How widely such elements of American 
liberal democracy are approved, by whom and 
with what measure of understanding, is an- 
other question—indeed, it is the central ques- 
tion to be addressed in this paper. But that 
they form an integrated body of ideas which 
has become part of the American inheritance 
stems scarcely open to debate. 

The term consensus will be employed in this 
paper to designate a state of agreement con- 
cerning the aformentioned values. It has 
principally to do with shared beliefs and not 
with feelings of solidarity, the willingness to 
live together, to obey the laws, or to accept the 
existing government as legitimate. Nor does it 
refer to an abstract or universal state of mind, 


10 See Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma: 
The Negro Problem and American Democracy 
(New York, 1944), ch. 1. For a comprehensive re- 
view of the American value system and evidence 
concerning its stability over time, see Clyde 
Kluckhohn, “Have There Been Discernible Shifts 
in American Values during the Past Generation?” 
in E. E. Morison (ed.), The American Style: 
Essays in Value and Performance (New York, 
1958), pp. 145-217. Kluckhohn concludes (p. 152) 
that despite some changes, the American value 
system has been “remarkably stable” since the 
18th century and remains “highly influential in 
the life of the United States.” 


but to a measurable state of concurrence 
around values that can be specified. Consensus 
exists in degree and can be expressed in quanti- 
tative form. No one, of course, can say how 
close one must come to unanimity before con- 
sensus is achieved, for the cutting point, as 
with any continuous variable, is arbitrary. 
Still, the term in ordinary usage has been re- 
served for fairly substantial measures of cor- 
respondence, and we shall take as a minimal 
requirement for consensus a level of agreement 
reaching 75 per cent. This figure, while also 
arbitrary, recommends itself by being realistic- 
ally modest (falling as it does midway between 
a bare majority and unanimity), and by having 
been designated in this country and elsewhere 
as the extraordinary majority required for 
certain constitutional purposes. 

Since I shall in subsequent pages frequently 
(and interchangeably) employ such terms as 
the “articulate minority,” the “political class,” 
the “political elite,’ the “political influen- 
tials,” and the “political stratum,” I should 
also clarify what they are intended to signify. 
I mean them to refer to those people who 
occupy themselves with public affairs to an 
unusual degree, such as government officials, 
elected office holders, active party members, 
publicists, officers of voluntary associations, 
and opinion leaders. The terms do not apply to 
any definable social class in the usual sense, nor 
to a particular status group or profession. 
Although the people they designate can be 
distinguished from other citizens by their 
activity and concerns, they are in no sense a 
community, they do not act as a body, and 
they do not necessarily possess identical or 
even harmonious interests. ‘‘Articulates” or 
‘influentials” can be found scattered through- 
out the society, at all income levels, in all 
classes, occupations, ethnic groups, and com- 
munities, although some segments of the popu- 
lation will doubtless yield a higher proportion 
of them than others. I scarcely need to add 
that the line between the “articulates” and the 
rest of the population cannot always be sharply 
drawn, for the qualities that distinguish them 
vary in form and degree and no single criterion 
of classification will satisfy every contingency. 

The data for the present inquiry have been 
taken from a national study of political actives 
and supporters carried out in 1957-58. I have 
in a previous paper described the procedures of 
that study in some detail, and will not 
trouble to repeat that description here. Per- 


1 Herbert McClosky, Paul J. Hoffmann, and 
Rosemary O’Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus 
Among Party Leaders and Followers,” this Re- 
view, Vol. 44 (June, 1960), pp. 406-27. 
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haps it will suffice for present purposes merely 
to note the following: national surveys were 
carried out on two separate samples, the first a 
sample of over 3,000 political “actives” or 
“leaders” drawn from the delegates and altern- 
ates who had attended the Democratic and 
Republican conventions of 1956; the second a 
representative national sample of approxim- 
ately 1,500 adults in the general population 
drawn by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion (Gallup Poll). Gallup interviewers 
also delivered and introduced the questionnaire 
to all respondents, discussed its contents with 
them, and furnished both oral and written 
instructions for its self-administration and com- 
pletion. (For sample characteristics, see Ap- 
pendix B.) 

The party actives may be considered an 
especially pure sample of the “political stra- 
tum,” for every person in the sample has 
marked himself off from the average citizen by 
his greater political involvement. Although the 
general population sample may be regarded as a 
sample of “inarticulates,”’ to be compared with 
the sample of leaders, there are within it, of 
course, many persons who by virtue of educa- 
tion, profession, organizational activities, etc. 
can be classified as “articulates.” We shall for 
certain purposes consider them in this light in 
order to provide further tests for our hy- 
potheses. 

Both samples received the same question- 
naire—a lengthy instrument containing ques- 
tions on personal backgroud, political experi- 
ence, values, attitudes, opinions, political and 
economic orientation, party outlooks, and 
personality characteristics. Many of the ques- 
tions were direct inquiries in the standard form, 
but most were single sentence “items” with 
which the respondent was compelled to express 
his agreement or disagreement. While each of 
these items can stand alone and be regarded in 
its own right as an indicator of a person’s 
opinions or attitudes, each of them is simul- 
taneously an integral element of one of the 47 
“scales” that was expressly fashioned to afford 
a more refined and reliable assessment of the 
attitude and personality predispositions of 
every respondent. Each of the scales (averaging 
approximately nine items) has been indepen- 
dently validated either by empirical validation 
procedures employing appropriate criterion 
groups, or by a modified Guttman reproducibil- 
ity procedure (supplemented, in some in- 
stances, by a “face validity” procedure utilizing 
item ratings by experts). 

Data on the scale scores are presented in 
Table IV and are to be distinguished from the 
“percentage agree” scores for individual items 
presented in the remaining tables. 
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II. FINDINGS 


“Rules of the game’ and democratic values. 
Although the so-called “rules of the game” are 
often separated from other democratic values, 
the distinction is to some extent arbitrary. One 
might, for example, reasonably regard as 
“rules of the game” many of the norms govern- 
ing free speech, press, social and political 
equality political toleration, and the enforce- 
ment of justice. For convenience, nevertheless, 
we shall treat separately those responses that 
stand out from the general body of democratic 
attitudes by their particular emphasis upon 
fair play, respect for legal procedures, and con- 
sideration for the rights of others. A sample of 
items expressing these values is presented in 
Table I. 

The responses to these items show plainly 
that while a majority of the electorate support 
the “rules of the game,” approval of such 
values is significantly greater and more uni- 
form among the influentials. The latter have 
achieved consensus (as we have defined it) on 
eight of the twelve items and near consensus on 
three of the remaining four items. The elector- 
ate, by contrast, does not meet the criterion for 
consensus on a single item. 

Although the scales (as distinguished from 
individual items) cannot appropriately be used 
to measure consensus, comparison of the scores 
on those scales which most nearly embody the 
“rules of the game” furnishes additional evi- 
dence that the political class responds to such 
norms more favorably than does the electorate. 
The proportion scoring high’ on a scale of 
“faith in direct action” (a scale measuring the 
inclination to take the law into one’s own 
hands) is 26.1 per cent for the active political 
minority and 42.5 per cent for the general popu- 
lation. On a scale assessing the willingness to 
flout the rules of political integrity, the propor- 
tions scoring high are 12.2 per cent and 30.6 
per cent respectively. On “totalitarianism,” a 
scale measuring the readiness to subordinate 
the rights of others to the pursuit of some col- 
lective political purpose, only 9.7 per cent of 
the political actives score high compared with 
33.8 per cent of the general population. 

These and other results which could be cited 
support the claim advanced by earlier investi- 


12 “High” refers to a score made by the upper 
third of the popular distribution on the scale in 
question. For example, in the case of the “political 
indulgence” scale approximately oné-third (ac- 
tually 30.6%) received scores of five or above. 
Hence, anyone making a score of five or above 
on this scale is considered to have scored high on 
“political indulgence.” “Low” refers to scores 
made by the lower third of the distribution. 
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There are times when it almost seems better for the people to take the 
law into their own hands rather than wait for the machinery of govern- 
ment to act. 


The majority has the right to abolish minorities if it wants to. 


We might as well make up our minds that in order to make the world 
better a lot of innocent people will have to suffer. 


If congressional committees-stuck strictly to the rules and gave every wit- 
ness his rights, they would never succeed in exposing the many dangerous 
subversives they have turned up. 


I don’t mind a politician’s methods if he manages to get the right things 
done, 


Almost any unfairness or brutality may have to be justified when some 
great purpose is being carried out. 


Politicians have to cut a few corners if they are going to get anywhere. 
People ought to be allowed to vote even if they can’t do so intelligently. 


To bring about great changes for the benefit of mankind often requires 
cruelty and even ruthlessness. 


Very few politicians have clean records, so why get excited about the 


mudslinging that sometimes goes on? 
‘ 


It is all right to get around the law if you don’t actually break it. 


The true American way of life is disappearing so fast that we may have 
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TABLE I. POLITICAL INFLUENTIALS VS. THE ELECTORATE! RESPONSE TO ITEMS 
` EXPRESSING “RULES OF THE GAME”* 
Political General 
Influentials Electorate 
(N =3020) (N=1484) 
% Agree 

13.3 26.9 
6.8 28.4 
27.2 41.6 
24.7 47.4 
25.6 42.4 
13.3 -32.8 
29.4 43.2 
65.6 47.6 
19.4 31.3 
14.8 38.1 
21.2 30.2 
12.8 34.6 


to use force to save it. 


* Since respondents were forced to make a choice on each item, the number of omitted or “don’t 
know” responses was, on the average, fewer than one percent, and thus has little influence on the 
direction or magnitude of the results reported in this and subsequent tables. 


gators like Prothro and Grigg, and Hyman and 
Sheatsley,” that a large proportion of the 
electorate has failed to grasp certain of the 
underlying ideas and principles on which the 
American political system rests. Endorsement 
of these ideas is not unanimous among the 
political elite either, but is in every instance 
greater than that exhibited by the masses. 


8 Prothro and Grigg, lec. cit.; Herbert Hyman 
and Paul B. Sheatsley, “The Current Status of 
American Publie Opinion,” in Daniel Katz et al. 
(eds.), Public Opinion and Propaganda (New 
York, 1954), pp. 33-48. 


The picture changes somewhat when we turn 
from “rules of the game” to items which in a 
broad, general way express belief in freedom of 
speech and opinion. As can be seen from Table 
II, support for these values is remarkably high 
for both samples. Both groups, in fact, respond 
so overwhelmingly to abstract statements 
about freedom that one is tempted to conclude 
that for these values, at least, a far-reaching 
consensus has been achieved. These results 


u“ Cf. Robert Lane’s report on his “Eastport” 
sample, in Political Ideology (New York, 1962). 
pp. 461-2 
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become even more striking when we consider 
that the items in the table are not mere clichés 
but statements which in some instances closely 
paraphrase the arguments developed in Mill’s 
essay, On Liberty. We cannot, therefore, dismiss 
them as mere responses to familiar, abstract 
sentiments which commit the respondent to 
nothing in particular. 

Still, as can readily be discerned from the 
items in Table III, previous investigators have 
been partially correct, at least, in observing 
that the principles of freedom and democracy 
are less widely and enthusiastically favored 
when they are confronted in their specific, or 
applied, forms. As Dahl remarks, it is a 
“common tendency of mankind... to qualify 
universals in application while leaving them 
intact in rhetoric.” This observation, of 


1 See Hyman and Sheatsley, op. cit., pp. 40-2; 
Prothro and Grigg, op. cit. 

1 Robert A. Dahl. loc. cit. For data on the 
failure of some people to perceive the relevance of 
democratic principles for concrete situations see 
G. D. Wiebe, “The Army-McCarthy Hearings 
and the Publie Conscience,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 22 (Winter 1958-59), pp. 490- 
502. 
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course, also holds for the political articulates, 
but to a lesser degree. Not only do they exhibit 
stronger support for democratic values than 
does the electorate, but they are also more con- 
sistent in applying the general principle to the 
specific instance.” The average citizen has 
greater difficulty appreciating the importance 
of certain procedural or juridical rights, especi- 
ally when he believes the country’s internal 
security is at stake. 

Findings which underscore and amplify 
these conclusions are yielded by a comparison 
of the scale scores. The data presented in Table 
IV confirm that the influentials not only regis- 
ter higher scores on all the pro-democratic 
scales (faith in freedom, faith in democracy, 
procedural rights, tolerance), but are more 
likely to reject antidemocratic sentiments as 
well. Although they are themselves an elite of a 
sort, they display greater faith in the capacity 
of the mass of men to govern themselves, they 
believe more firmly in political equality, and 
they more often disdain the “extreme” beliefs 
embodied in the Right Wing, Left Wing, 
totalitarian, elitist, and authoritarian scales. 
Their repudiation of anti-democratic attitudes 


17 See also Stouffer, op. cit., ch. 2. 


TABLE II. POLITICAL INILUENTIALS VS. THE ELECTORATE: RESPONSES TO ITEMS EXPRESSING 
SUPPORT FOR GENERAL STATEMENTS OF FREE SPEECH AND OPINION 





heard. 


read. 


Political General 
Items Influentials Electorate 
(N =3020) (N=1484) 
% Agree 
4 

People who hate our way of life should still have a chance to talk and be 

86.9 81.8 
No matter what a person’s political beliefs are, he is entitled to the same 
legal rights and protections as anyone else. 96.4 94.3 
T believe in free speech for all no matter what their views might be. 89.4 88.9 
Nobody has a right to tell another person what he should and should not 

81.4 80.7 
You can’t really be sure whether an opinion is true or not unless people 
are free to argue against it. 94.9 90.8 
Unless there is freedom for many points of view to be presented, there is 
little chance that the truth can ever be known. 90.6 85.2 
I would not trust any person or group to decide what opinions can be ° 
freely expressed and what must be silenced. 79.1 64.6 
Freedom of conscience should mean freedom to be an atheist as well as 
freedom to worship in the church of one’s choice. 87.8 77.0 
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TABLE IU, POLITICAL INFLUENTIALS VS. THE ELECTORATE: RESPONSE TO ITEMS EXPRESSING - 


SUPPORT FOR SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS OF FREE SPEECH AND PROCEDURAL RIGHTS 








Items 
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Freedom does not give anyone the right to teach foreign ideas in our 
schools. 


A man oughtn’t to be allowed to speak if he doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. 


A book that contains wrong political views cannot be a good book and 
does not deserive to be published. 


When the country is in great danger we may have to force people to testify 
against themselves even if it violates their rights. 

No matter what crime a person is accused of, he should never be con- 
victed unless he has been given the right to face and question his accusers. 


If a person is convicted of a crime by illegal evidence, he should be set 
free and the evidence thrown out of court. 


If someone is suspected of treason or other serious crimes, he shouldn’t be 
entitled to be let out on bail. 


Any person who hides behind the laws when he is questioned about his ac- 
tivities doesn't deserve much consideration. 


In dealing with dangerous enemies like the Communists, we can’t afford to 


depend on the courts, the laws and their slow and unreliable methods. 


is by no means unanimous either, but their 
responses are more uniformly democratic than 
are those expressed by the electorate. 

Eiqualitarian values. If Americans concur 
most strongly about liberty in the abstract, 
they disagree most strongly about equality. 
Examples of equalitarian values are presented 
in Table V. Both the political stratum and the 
public divide sharply on these values, a finding 
which holds for political, as well as for social 
and economic equality. Both are torn not only 
on the empirical question of whether men are 
in fact equal but also on the normative issue of 
whether they should be regarded as equal. 
Neither comes close to achieving consensus on 
such questions as the ability of the people to 
rule themselves, to know their best interests in 
the long run, to understand the issues, or to 
pick their own leaders wisely. Support for these 
equalitarian features of “popular” democracy, 
however, is greater among the elite than among 
the masses. ~ 

The reverse is true for the values of economic 
equality. Among the political stratum, indeed, 


Political General 
Influentials Electorate 
(N=3020) (N=1484) 
% Agree 

45.5 56.7 
Í 17.3 36.7 
17.9 50.3 
28.5 36.3 
90.1 88.1 
79.6 66.1 
33.3 68.9 
= 55.9 75.7 
7.4 25.5 


the weight of opinion is against equality—a 
result strongly though not exclusively influ- 
enced by the pronounced economic conserva- 
tism of the Republican leaders in the sample. 
Support for economic equality is only slightly 
greater among the electorate. The pattern, 
furthermore, is extremely spotty, with some 
policies strongly favored and others as strongly 
rejected. Thus approval is widespread for 
public policies (such as social security) that are 
designed to overcome gross inequalities, but is 
equally strong for certain features of economic 
life that promote inequality, such as private 
enterprise, economic competition, and unlimited 
pursuit of profit.1® On social and ethnic equal- 
ity, both samples are deeply split. 


18 These inferences are drawn not only from the 
few items presented in Table V, but from data 
previously reported by H. McClosky, P. J. Hoff- 
mann, and R. O'Hara, op. cit., p. 413; and from 
the responses to dozens of items in the present 
study that express attitudes and opinions toward 
the private enterprise system, taxes, private 
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In short, both the public and its leaders are 
uncertain and ambivalent about equality. The 
reason, I suspect, lies partly in the fact that the 
egalitarian aspects of democratic theory have 
been less adequately thought through than 
other aspects, and partly in the complications 
connected with the concept itself. One such 
complication arises from the historical associa- 
tion of democracy with capitalism, a commingl- 
ing of- egalitarian and inegalitarian elements 
that has never been (and perhaps never can be) 
perfectly reconciled. Another complication lies 
in the diffuse and variegated nature of the con- 
cept, a result of its application to at least four 
separate domains: political (e.g., universal 
suffrage), legal (e.g., equality before the law), 
economic (¢.g., equal distribution of property 
or opportunity), and moral (e.g., every man’s 
right to be treated as an end and not as a 
means). Accompanying these are the confu- 


property, profits, socialism, etc. On the whole, 
little enthusiasm is registered among either the 
elite or the masses for a drastic revision of the 
economy or a major redistribution of the wealth. 
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sions which result from the common failure to 
distinguish equality as a fact from equality as a 
norm. (“All men are created equal,” for ex- 
ample, is taken by some as an empirical state- 
ment, by others as a normative one.) Still other 
complications arise from the differential re- 
wards and opportunities inevitable in any 
complex society, from the differences in the 
initial endowment individuals bring into the 
world, and from the symbolism and fears that 
so often attend the division of men into ethnic 
compartments. All these confound the effort to 
develop a satisfactory theory of democratic 
equality, and further serve to frustrate the 
realization of consensus around egalitarian 
values. 

Faith in the political system. Another perspec- 
tive on the state of ideology and consensus in 
America may be obtained by observing how 
people respond to the political system. How dp 
Americans feel about the political and social 
institutions by which they are ruled? Do they 
perceive the system as one they can reach and 


influence? Are they satisfied that it will govern 


justly and for the common good? 


TABLE IV. POLITICAL INFLUENTIALS VS. THE ELECTORATE: PERCENTAGES SCORING HIGH AND 
LOW ON DEMOCRATIC AND ANTI-DEMOCRATIC ATTITUDE SCALES* 








Political General Political General 
Scale Influentials Electorate Scale Influentials Electorate 
(N =3020) (N = 1484) (N =3020) (N = 1484) 
: (%s down) (%s down) 

Faith in Democracy Elitism 

% High* 40.1 18.5 % High 22.8 38.7 » 

% Low 14.4 29.7 % Low 41.0 22.4 
Procedural Rights Totalitarianism 

% High 58.1 24.1 % High 9.7 33.8 

% Low 12.3 31.3 % Low 60.1 28.4 
Tolerance Right Wing 

% High 61.3 43.1 % High 17.5 33.1 

% Low 16.4 33.2 T, Low 45.3 28.9 
Faith in Freedom Left Wing 

% High 83.0 48.4 % High 6.7 27.8 

% Low 17.1 28.4 % Low 68.7 39.3 
Ethnocentrism California F-Scale 

% High 27.5 36.5 % High 14.7 83.5 

% Low 46.9 36.3 % Low 48.0 23.5 

r enw 





* For explanation of % High and Low see footnote 12. The middle group has been omitted from 
this table. Differences between the influentials and the electorate on all the scales in this table are, 
by Kolmogorov-Smirnov and chi-square tests, statistically significant at or beyond the .01 percent 


level of significance. 
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EXPRESSING BELIEF IN EQUALITY 
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aps 


Items 








Political Equality 
The main trouble with democracy is that most people don’t really 
know what’s best for them. 


Few people really know what is in their own best interest in the long run. 


“Issues” and “arguments” are beyond the understanding of most 
voters. 


Most people don’t have enough sense to pick their own leaders wisely. 


„It will always be necessary to have a few strong, able people actually 
running everything. 


Social and Ethnic Equality 
We have to teach children that all men are created equal but almost 
everyone knows that some are better than others. 


Just as is true of fine race horses, some breeds of people are just naturally 
better than others. 


Regardless of what some people say, there are certain races in the 
world that just wont mix with Americans. 


When it comes to the things that count most, all races are certainly not 
equal. 


The trouble with letting certain minority groups into a nice neighbor- 
, hood is that they gradually give it their own atmosphere. 


Economic Equality 
Labor does not get its fair share of what it produces. 


Every person should have a good house, even if the government has to 
build it for him. 


I think the government should give a person work if he can’t find another 
job. 


The government ought to make sure that everyone has a good standard 
of living. 


There will always be poverty, so people might as well get used to the 
idea. 








Political General 
Influentials Electorate 
(N=3020) (N=1484) 
% Agree 

40.8 58.0 
42.6 61.1 
37.5 62.3 
28.0 47.8 
42.5 56.2 
54.7 58.3 
46.0 46.3 
37.2 50.4 
45.3 49.0 
49.8 57.7 
20.8 44.8 
14.9 28.2 
23.5 47.3 
34.4 55.9 
40.4 59.4 





Sample items relating to these questions are 
contained in Tables VI and VII. An assessment 
of the responses, however, is confounded by an 
ambivalence in our tradition. Few will question 
that Americans are patriotic and loyal, that 
they accept the political system as legitimate, 


and that they are inclined to shy away from 
radical or extreme movements which aim to 
alter or to overthrow the constitutional founda- 
tions of the system. Yet Americans are also 
presumed to have a longstanding suspicion of 
government—a state of mind which some his- 
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TABLE VI, POLITICAL INFLUENTIALS VS, THE ELECTORATE! RESPONSES TO ITEMS 
EXPRESSING CYNICISM TOWARD GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 





Items 





Most politicians are looking out for themselves above all else. 





Both major parties in this country are controlled by the wealthy and are 


run for their benefit. ` 


Many politicians are bought off by some private interest. 


I avoid dealing with public officials as much as I can 


Most politicians can be trusted to do what they think is best for the 


country. 


I usually have confidence that the government will do what is rigħt. 


The people who really “run” the country do not even get known to the 


voters. 


The laws of this country are supposed to benefit all of us equally, but the 


fact is that they’re almost all “rich-man’s laws.” 


No matter what the people think, a few people will always run things 


anyway. 


Most politicians don’t seem to me to really mean what they say. 


There is practically no connection between what a politician says and what 


he will do once he gets elected. 


A poor man doesn’t have the chance he deserves in the law courts. 


Most political parties care only about winning elections and nothing more. 


All politics is controlled by political bosses. 


torians trace back to the depredations of 
George III and to the habits of self-reliance 
forced upon our ancestors by frontier life.1 

It is impossible in the present context to 


19 Evidence is accumulating that the distrust of 
politics, often thought to be peculiar to the 
United States, is also found in many other coun- 
tries. In fact, Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba 
report in their cross-cultural study of citizenship 
that political interest is higher in the United 
States than it is in the four other countries they 
studied (United Kingdom, West Germany, Italy, 
and Mexico); and that Americans, if anything, are 
less negative toward politics than are the citizens 
of the other countries. See The Civie Culture 
(1968), chs, III-IV. 


Political General 
Influentials Electorate 
(N =3020) (N=1484) 
% Agree 

36.3 54.3 
7.9 32.1 
43.0 65.3 
7.8 39.3 
77.1 58.9 
81.6 89.6 
40.2 60.5 
8.4 33.3 
30.0 53.8 
24.7 55.1 
21.4 54.0 

20.3 42.9 * 
28.3 46.2 
15.6 45.9 


determine the extent to which the scores con- 
tained in these tables signify genuine frustra- 
tion and political disillusionment and the 
extent to which they represent familiar and 
largely ritualistic responses. It is plain, how- 
ever, that Americans are, verbally at least, both 
confused and divided in their reactions to the 
political system. Many feel themselves hope- 
lessly ineffectual politically. Approximately 
half perceive government and politicians as 
remote, inaccessible, and largely unresponsive 
to the electorate’s needs or opinions. About 


20 See also the Michigan data on voters’ sense of 
‘political efficacy” in Angus Campbell, Gerald 
Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter Decides 
(Evanston, 1954), pp. 187-94. 
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JV TABLE VII. POLITICAL INFLUENTIALS VS. THE ELECTORATE: RESPONSES TO ITEMS 
EXPRESSING A SENSE OF POLITICAL FUTILITY 

















Political General 
Influentials Electorate 
I 
toms (N=3020) (N=1484) 
% Agree 

It’s no use worrying my head about public affairs; I cant do anything 
about them anyhow. 2.3 20.5 
The people who really “run” the country do not even get known to the 
voters. 40.2 60.5 
I feel that my political leaders hardly care what people like myself think 
or want. 10.9 . 39.0 
Nothing I ever do seems to have any effect upon what happens in 8.4 61.5 
politics. 
Pòlitical parties are so big that the average member hasn’t got much to 
say about what goes on. 37.8 67.5 
There doesn’t seem to be much connection between what I want and 
what my representative does. 24.0 43.7 
It seems to me that whoever you vote for, things go on pretty much the 
same. ‘ 21.1 51.8 


the same proportion regard politics as squalid 
and seamy, as an activity in which the par- 
ticipants habitually practice deception, expedi- 
ency, and self-agerandizement. Yet by a curi- 
ous inconsistency which so frequently frus- 
trates the investigator searching the data for 
regularities, 89.6 per cent express confidence 
that the government will do what is right. 
However strongly they mistrust the men and 
the procedures through which public policies 
are fashioned, most voters seem not to be 
greatly dissatisfied with the outcome. They 
may be cynical about the operation of the 
political system, but they do not question its 
legitimacy.” 

Although the influentials do not unanimously 
endorse American political practices either, 
they are substantially less suspicious and eyn- 
ical than is the electorate. Indeed, they have 
achieved consensus or come close to achieving 
it on most of the items in the two tables. These 
results are further borne out by the scale scores: 
only 10.1 per cent of the articulates score 
“high” on the political cynicism scale, as con- 
trasted with 31.3 per cent of the general popu- 
lation; on political suspiciousness the scores are 
9.0 per cent high versus 26.7 per cent; on 


2 For other data on ambivalent attitudes to- 
ward government, see Hyman and Sheatsley, op. 
cit. 


pessimism they are 12.6 per cent versus 26.7 per 
cent; and on sense of political futility the in- 
fluentials score (understandably enough) only 
3.1 per cent high compared with 30.2 per cent 
high for the electorate. The active minority also 
exhibits a stronger sense of social responsibility 
than the people do (their respective percentage 
high scores are 40.7 per cent versus 25.8 per 
cent) and, as previously noted, they are less 
tolerant of infractions against ethical political 
procedures. 

Should we not, however, have expected these 
results as a matter of course, considering that 
the influentials were selected for study pre- 
cisely because of their political experience and 
involvement? Possibly, except that similar 
(though less pronounced) differences emerge 
when we distinguish articulates from jnar- 
ticulates by criteria other than actual political 
activity. Voters, for example, who have been to 
college, attained high status occupations or 
professions, or developed strong intellectual 
interests are, by a significant margin, also 
likely to possess more affirmative attitudes 
toward government, politics, and politicians.” 


2 Similar findings are reported by Robert E. 
Agger, Marshall N. Goldstein and Stanley A. 
Pearl, “Political Cynicism: Measurement and 
Meaning,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 23 (1961), pp. 
477-506. 
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They display a greater sense of social and 
political responsibility, are more optimistic, 
and are less indulgent of shoddy political 
methods. The political actives who are highly 
educated exhibit these attitudes even more 
strongly. Familiarity, it seems, far from breed- 
ing contempt, greatly increases respect, hope 
and support for the nation’s political institu- 
tions and practices. Inferential support for this 
generalization is available from the findings 
turned up by Almond and Verba in all five 
countries they investigated in their compara- 
tive study of citizenship. 

Coherence and consistency of attitudes. So far 
we have explored the question of ideology and 
consensus mainly from the point of view of 
agreement on particular values. This, however, 
is a minimum criterion. Before one can say that 
a class or group or nation has achieved consen- 
sus around an ideology, one should be satisfied 
that they understand its values in a coherent 
and correct way. It is a poor consensus in 
which generalities and slogans are merely 
echoed with little appreciation of their signifi- 
cance. It seemed appropriate, therefore, to 
compare the influentials and voters concerning 
their information and understanding, the rela- 
tion of their opinions to their party preferences, 
and the consistency of their views on public 
affairs. 

To begin with, the influentials are more 
likely than the electorate to have opinions on 
public questions. For example, 28 per cent of 
the public are unable (though a few may only 
be unwilling) to classify themselves as liberal, 
middle of the road, or conservative; while only 
1.1 per cent of the articulates fail to make this 
classification. Forty-eight per cent of the 
voters, compared to 15 per cent of the actives, 
do not know in which direction they would turn 
if the parties were reorganized to reflect ideo- 
logical differences more clearly. Forty-five per 
cent of the electorate but only 10.2 per cent of 
the influentials cannot name any issue that 
divides the parties. By ratios of approximately 
three or four to one the electorate is less likely 
to know which level of government they are 
mainly interested in, whether they prefer their 
party to control Congress or the presidency, 
whether they believe in party discipline and 


23 Almond and Verba, op cit., ch. IV. One can, 
of course, imagine circumstances, such as political 
disorganization or revolutionary crises, in which 
the generalization would not hold—in which, in- 
deed, the political elite might lead the struggle 
against the existing governing institutions. I am 
speaking, in the present context, of politics under 
“normal” conditions in established democracies. 
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of what type, whether control of the parties 
should rest at the national or local levels, and 
so on. , 

As these and other of our findings suggest, 
active political involvement heightens one’s 
sense of intellectual order and commitment. 
This inference is further supported by the data 
on partisanship. One example may suffice to 
illustrate the point: when the articulates and 
the electorate are ranged on a scale assessing 
their orientation toward 14 current liberal- 
conservative issues, the political actives tend to 
bunch up at the extreme ends of the distribu- 
tion (the Democratic actives at the “liberal” 
end, the Republican actives at the ‘“‘conserva- 
tive” end), while the rank and file supporters of 
both parties fall more frequently into the 
middle or conflicted category. The political 
influentials, in short, display issue orientations 
that are more partisan and more consistent 
with their party preferences. 

Essentially the same effect is achieved among 
the general population by increases in educa- 
tion, economic status, or other factors that 
raise the level of articulateness. College-edu- 
cated Democrats and Republicans, for example, 
disagree more sharply on issues than grade 
school Democrats and Republicans do. Parti- 
san differences are greater between the in- 
formed than between the uninformed, between 
the upper-class supporters of the two parties 
than between the lower-class supporters, be- 
tween the “intellectuals” in both parties than 
between those who rank low on “‘intellec- 
tuality.”’ 

Increases in political knowledge or involve- 
ment, hence, cause men not so much to waver 
as to choose sides and to identify more un- 
swervingly with one political tendency or its 
opposite. Inarticulateness and distance from 
the sources of political decision increase intel- 
lectual uncertainty and evoke political re- 
sponses that are random rather than systemat- 
ic. We are thus led by the findings to a pair of 
conclusions that may at first appear contradic- 
tory but that in reality are not: the political 
class is more united than the electorate on 
fundamental political values but divides more 
sharply by party affiliation on the issues which 
separate the two parties.4 Both facts—the 
greater consensus in the one instance and the 
sharper cleavage in the other—testify to its 
superior ideological sophistication. 

Not only are the articulates more partisan, 
but they are also more consistent in their 
views. Their responses to a wide range of po- 


2 See also V. O. Key, Public Opinion and De- 
mocracy (New York, 1961), pp. 51-2. 
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litical stimuli are to a greater extent intellectu- 
ally patterned and informed. They are, for 
example, better able to name reference groups 
that correspond with their party affiliation and 
doctrinal orientation: approximately twice as 
many active Democrats as ordinary Democra- 
tic voters name liberal, Democratically 
oriented organizations as,groups they would 
seek advice from (eg., trade unions, Farmers 
Union, etc.); and by equally large or larger 
ratios they reject as sources of advice such 
conservative or Republican oriented organiza- 
tions as the NAM, the Farm Bureau, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. With some variations, 
similar findings emerge when Republican 
leaders are compared with Republican voters. 


If we also take into account the liberal or con- 


servative issue-orientation of the respondents, 
the differential ability of party leaders and 
followers to recognize reference groups be- 
comes even more pronounced. Clearly, the 
political stratum has a better idea than the 
public has of who its ideological friends and 
enemies are. The capacity to recognize sym- 
pathetic or hostile reference groups is not highly 
developed among the public at large. 

Compared with the influentials, ordinary 
voters also show up poorly in their ability to 
classify themselves politically. For example, 
among Democratic actives who score as “‘lib- 
erals” in their views on issues, 82.2 per cent 
correctly describe themselves as ‘“‘liberals,’’ 
while 16.7 per cent call themselves ‘middle of 
the roaders” and only 1.1 per cent misclassify 
themselves as “conservatives.” Among Demo- 
cratic voters who actually hold liberal views, 
daly 37.0 per cent are able to label themselves 
correctly. The disparity is less striking between 
Republican leaders and followers but bears out 
no less conclusively that most voters lack the 
sophistication to recognize and label accurately 
the tendency of their own political views. Even 
their choice of party is frequently discrepant 
with their actual ideological views: as we re- 
ported in a previous paper,” not only do Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters hold fairly sim- 
ilar opinions on issues, but the latter’s opinions 
are closer to the opinions of Democratic leaders 
than to those of their own leaders. 

Data we have gathered on patterns of sup- 
port for individual political leaders yield 
similar conclusions: the articulates are far 
better able than the electorate to select leaders 
whose politigal philosophy they share. Often, 
in fact, voters simultaneously approve of two 
or more leaders who represent widely different 
outlooks—for example, Joseph McCarthy and 


25 MeClosky, Hoffmann, and O’Hara, op. cit. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. In a similar vein, 
a surprisingly large number of voters simultane- 
ously score high on a Right Wing scale and a 
liberal issues scale, or hold other “discrepant” 
outlooks. Such inconsistencies are not un- 
known among the political actives either, 
but they are much less frequent. Not only does 
the public have less information than the 
political class but it does not succeed as well in 
sorting out and relating the information it does 
possess.” 

Most of the relationships reported in the 
foregoing have been tested with education, 
occupation, and sometimes with other demo- 
graphic variables controlled, but the introduc- 
tion of these factors does not change the direc- 
tion of the findings, although it sometimes 
affects the magnitude of the scores. 

Comparisons of scores for the two samples 
have also been made with “acquiescent” re- 
sponse-set controlled. Acquiescence affects the 
results, but does not eliminate the differences 
reported or alter the direction or significance of 
the findings. (See Appendix A.) 


IHI. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Several observations can be offered by way 
of summarizing and commenting upon the 
data just reported: 

1. American politics is widely thought to be 
innocent of ideology, but this opinion more 
appropriately describes the electorate than the 
active political minority. If American ideology 
is defined as that cluster of axioms, values and 
beliefs which have given form and substance to 
American democracy and the Constitution, the 
political influentials manifest by comparison 
with ordinary voters a more developed sense of 
ideology and a firmer grasp of its essentials. 
This is evidenced in their stronger approval of 
democratic ideas, their greater tolerance and 
regard for proper procedures and citizen rights, 
their superior understanding and acceptance of 
the “rules of the game,” and their more afirma- 
tive attitudes toward the political system in 
general. The electorate displays a substantial 
measure of unity chiefly in its support of free- 
dom in the abstract; on most other features of 
democratic belief and practice it is sharply 
divided. 

The political views of the influentials are 
relatively ordered and coherent. As liberals and 
conservatives, Democrats and Republicans, 


20 For other findings on the state of ideological 
development among the electorate, see Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller 
and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York, 1960), chs. 8-10. 
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they take stands on issues, choose reference 
groups, and express preferences for leaders that 
are far more consistent than the attitudes and 
preferences exhibited by the electorate. The 
latter’s opinions do not entirely lack order but 
are insufficiently integrated to meet the re- 
quirements of an ideology.?” In contrast to the 
political elite, which tends to be united on 
basic values but divided on issues by party 
affiliation (both of which testify to a measure of 
ideological sophistication), the voters divide on 
many basic political values and adopt stands on 
issues with little reference-to their party afili- 
ation. 

The evidence suggests that it is the articulate 
classes rather than the public who serve as the 


major repositories of the public conscience and | 


as the carriers of the Creed. Responsibility for 
keeping the system going, hence, falls most 
heavily upon them.”8 

2. Why should consensus and support for 
democratic ideology be stronger among the 
political stratum than among the electorate? 
The answer plainly has to do with the differ- 
ences in their political activity, involvement 
and articulateness. 

Some observers complain that Americans 
have little interest in political ideas because 
they are exclusively concerned with their own 
personal affairs. Evidence is becoming avail- 
able, however, that political apathy and igno- 
rance are also widespread among the populations 
of other countries and may well be endemic in 
all societies larger than a city-state. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any circumstance, short of war 
or revolutionary crisis, in which the mass of 
men will evince more interest in the commu- 

‘nity’s affairs than in their own concerns, This is 
not because they are selfish, thoughtless, or 
morally deficient, but because the stimuli they 
receive from public affairs are relatively remote 
and intangible. One can scarcely expect ordi- 
nary men to respond to them as intensely as they 
respond to the more palpable stimuli in their 


27 For a similar conclusion on this point, see 
V. O. Key, Public Opinion and American De- 
mocracy (New York, 1961), pp. 41, 49. The second 
chapter of this volume contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of opinion consensus among the electorate, 
and touches on a number of the points dealt with 
in this paper. Evidence on the infrequency of 
‘Gdeological” thinking among the voters is pre- 
sented in Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes, 
op. cit., p. 249. By the criteria used the authors 
were able to classify only 3.5% of the voters as 
‘Gdeologues” and 12% as “near-ideologues.” 

28 V, O. Key, “Public Opinion and the Decay 
of Democracy,” loc cit. 
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own everyday lives, which impinge upon them 
directly and in ways they can understand and 
do something about. The aphorism which holds 
man to be a political animal may be support- 
able on normative grounds but is scarcely 
defensible as a description of reality. Political 
apathy seems for most men the more “natural” 
state. Although political matters are in a sense 
“everyone’s concern”, it is just as unreasonable 
to hope that all men will sustain a lively inter- 
est in politics as it would be to expect everyone 
to become addicted to chamber music, elec- 
tronics, poetry, or baseball. Since many voters 
lack education, opportunity, or even tangible 
and compelling reasons for busying themselves 
with political ideas, they respond to political 
stimuli (if they respond at all) without much 
reflection or consistency. Their life-styles, fur- 
thermore, tend to perpetuate this state of 
affairs, for they are likely to associate with 
people like themselves whose political opinions 
are no more informed or consistent than their 
own. As inarticulates, they are also inclined to 
avoid the very activities by which they might 
overcome their indifference and develop a more 
coherent point of view. 

Many voters, in addition, feel remote from 
the centers of political decision and experience 
an acute sense of political futility. They know 
the political world only as a bewildering 
labyrinth of procedures and unceasing turmoil 
in which it is difficult to distinguish the just 
from the wicked, the deserving from the un- 
deserving. The political questions about 
which they are asked to have opinions are com- 
plex and thorny; every solution is imperfect 
and exacts its price; measures that benefit some 
groups invariably aggrieve others. The prin- 
ciples which govern the political process seem 
vague, recondite and impossible to relate to 
actual events. All this obviously deters voters 
from developing ideologically, from acquiring 
insights into the subtleties of the democratic 
process, and from achieving consensus even on 
fundamental values. 

Although the influentials face some of the 
same obstacles, they are better able to over- 
come them. As a group they are distinguished 
from the mass of the electorate by their above- 
average education and economic status, their 
greater political interest and awareness, and 
their more immediate access to the command 
posts of community decision. Many of them 
participate not only in politics, but in other 
public activities as well. This affords them, 
among other benefits, a more sophisticated 
understanding of how the society is run and a 
more intimate association with other men and 
women who are alert to political ideas and 
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values. Political concepts and abstractions, 
alien to the vocabulary of many voters, are for 
the elite familiar items of everyday discourse. 

Consider also that the political stratum is, 
by almost every social criterion we have ex- 
amined, more homogeneous than the elector- 
ate. This promotes communication among them 
and increases their chances of converging 
around a common body of attitudes.2 As 
Newcomb” has remarked, “The actual con- 
sequences of communication, as well as the 
intended ones, are consensus—increasing.” 
Among many segments of the general popula- 
tion, however, communication on matters of 
political belief either occurs not at all or is so 
random and cacophonous as to have little 
utility for the reinforcement of political values. 
If Louis Wirth is correct in observing that “the 
limits of consensus are marked by the range of 
effective communication,’ it becomes easier to 
understand why the active minority achieves 
consensus more often than the voters do. 

Compared with the electorate, whose ordin- 
ary members are submerged in an ideological 
babble of poorly informed and discordant 
opinions, the members of the political minority 
inhabit a world in which political ideas are 
vastly more salient, intellectual consistency is 
more frequently demanded, attitudes are re- 
lated to principles, actions are connected to 
beliefs, “correct” opinions are rewarded and 
‘Sncorrect”’ opinions are punished. In addition, 
as participants in political roles, the actives are 
compelled (contrary to stereotype) to adopt 
opinions, to take stands on issues, and to evalu- 
ate ideas and events. As articulates they are 
unavoidably exposed to the liberal democratic 
values which form the main current of our 
political heritage. The net effect of these influ- 
ences is to heighten their sensitivity to political 
ideas and to unite them more firmly behind the 
values of the American tradition. They may, as 
a result, be better equipped for the role they 
are called upon to play in a democracy than the 
citizens are for their role. 

The findings furnish little comfort for those 
who wish to believe that a passion for freedom, 


29 For additional data on the homogeneity of 
social characteristics and values among American 
elite groups, see James N. Rosenau, ‘‘Consensus- 
Building in the American National Community: 
Hypotheses and Supporting Data,” Journal of 
Politics, Vol, 24 (November, 1962), pp. 639- 
661. 

309 Theodore M. Newcomb, ‘The Study of Con- 
sensus,” in R. K. Merton et al. (eds.), Sociology 
Today (New York, 1959), pp. 277-92. 

3t Op. cit., p. 201. 


tolerance, justice and other democratic values 
springs spontaneously from the lower depths of 
the society, and that the plain, homespun, 
uninitiated yeoman, worker and farmer are the 
natural hosts of democratie ideology. The 
mystique of the simple, unworldly, “natural” 
democrat has been with us since at least the 
rise of Christianity, and has been assiduously 
cultivated by Rousseau, Tolstoy, Marx, and 
numerous lesser writers and social reformers. 
Usually, the simpler the man, the lower his 
station in life, and the greater his objective 
need for equality, the more we have endowed 
him with a capacity for understanding democ- 
racy. We are thus inclined to give the nod to the 
farmer over the city man, the unlearned over 
the educated, the poor man over the man of 
wealth, the “people” over their leaders, the 
unsophisticated over the sophisticated. Yet 
everyone of these intuitive expectations turns 
out, upon investigation, to be questionable or 
false. Democratic beliefs and habits are obvi- 
ously not “natural” but must be learned; and 
they are learned more slowly by men and 
women whose lives are circumscribed by 
apathy, ignorance, provincialism and social or 
physical distance from the centers of intellec- 
tual activity. In the absence of knowledge and 
experience—as we can readily observe from the 
fidgety course of growth in the newly emerging 
nations—the presuppositions and complex 
obligations of democracy, the rights it grants 
and the self-restraints it imposes, cannot be 
quickly comprehended. Even in a highly de- 
veloped democratic nation like the United 
States, millions of people continue to possess 
only the most rudimentary understanding of 
democratic ideology. 

3. While the active political minority affirms 
the underlying values of democracy more 
enthusiastically than the people do, consensus 
among them is far from perfect, and we might 
well inquire why this is so. 

Despite the many forces impelling influen- 
tials toward agreement on basic ideological 
values, counteracting forces are also at work to 
divide them. Not all influentials are able to 
comprehend democratic ideas, to apply them 
to concrete contexts, or to thread their way 
through the complexities of modern political 
life. Nor is communication perfect among them 
either, despite their greater homogeneity. 
Many things divide them, not least of which are 
differences in education, conflicting economic 
and group interests, party competition, fac- 
tional cleavages and personal political ambi- 
tions. 

In demonstrating that the influentials are 
better prepared then the masses to receive and 
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reflect upon political ideas, we run the risk of 
overstating the case and of exaggerating their 
capacity for ideological reasoning. Some mem- 
bers of the political class obviously have no 
more intellectual concern with politics than the 
masses do; they are in it for “the game,” for 
personal reasons, or for almost any reason ex- 
cept ideology. 

Then, too, while most democratic ideas are in 
their most general form simple enough for al- 
most all members of the elite to understand, 
they become considerably more puzzling when 
one sets out to explicate them, to relate them 
to each other, or to apply them to concrete 
cases. Only a few of the complications need to 
be cited to illustrate the point: several of the 
ideas, such as equality, are either inherently 
vague or mean different things in different con- 
texts. Some democratic (or constitutional) 
values turn out in certain situations to be in- 
compatible with other democratic values 
(e.g., the majority’s right to make and enforce 
the laws at times clashes with individual rights, 
such as the right to stand on one’s religious 
conscience). As this suggests, democratic ideas 
and rules of the game are ordinarily encoun- 
tered not in pure form or in isolation but in 
substantive contexts that are bound to influ- 
ence the ways in which we react to them.’ 
Many businessmen who consider the regulation 
of business as an unconstitutional invasion of 
freedom Jook upon the regulation of trade 
unions as a justifiable curb upon lawlessness; 
trade unionists, needless to say, lean to the 
opposite view. 

Consider, too, what a heavy burden we place 
upon a man’s normal impulses by asking him to 
submit unconditionally to democratic values 
and procedures. Compliance with democratic 
rules of the game often demands an extraor- 
dinary measure of forbearance and self-dis- 
cipline, a willingness to place constraints upon 
the use of our collective power and to suffer 
opinions, actions, and groups we regard as 
repugnant. The need for such self-restraint is 
for many people intrinsically difficult to com- 
prehend and still more difficult to honor. 
Small wonder, then, that consensus around 
democratic values is imperfect, even among the 
political influentials who are well situated to 
appreciate their importance. 

4. We turn now to the most crucial question 
suggested by the research findings, namely, 
what significance must be assigned to the fact 


32 For a discussion of this point, see Peter Bach- 
rach, “Elite Consensus and -Deomocracy,” 
Journal of Politics, Vol. 24 (August, 1962), pp. 
439-52. 
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that democratic ideology and consensus are 
poorly developed among the electorate and 
only imperfectly realized among the political 
influentials? 

Our first and most obvious conclusion is that, 
contrary to the familiar claim, a democratic 
society can survive despite widespread popular 
misunderstanding and disagreement about 
basic democratic and constitutional values. 
The American political system survives and 
even flourishes under precisely these condi- 
tions, and so, we have reason to think, do other 
viable democracies. What makes this possible 
is a more conjectural question, though several 
observations can be offered by way of answer- 
ing it. 

Democratic viability is, to begin with, saved 
by the fact that those who are most confused 
about democratic ideas are also likely to be 
politically apathetic and without significant 
influence. Their role in the nation’s decision 
process is so small that their “misguided” 
opinions or non-opinions have little practical 
consequence for stability. If they contribute 
little to the vitality of the system, neither are 
they likely to do much harm. Lipset has 
pointed out that “apathy undermines consen- 
sus,” but to this one may add the corollary 
observation that apathy also furnishes its own 
partial corrective by keeping the doubters from 
acting upon their differences. In the United 
States, at least, their disagreements are passive 
rather than active, more the result of political 
ignorance and indifference than of intellectual 
conviction or conscious identification with an 
“alien” political tendency. Most seem not even 
to be aware of their deviations from the estab- 
lished values. This suggests that there may, 
after all, be some utility in achieving agree- 
ment on large, abstract political sentiments, for 
it may satisfy men that they share common 
values when in fact they do not. Not only can 
this keep conflicts from erupting, but it also 
permits men who disagree to continue to com- 
municate and thus perhaps to convert their 
pseudo-consensus on democratic values into a 
genuine consensus. 

I do not mean to suggest, of course, that a 
nation runs no risks when a large number of its 
citizens fail to grasp the essential principles on 
which its constitution is founded. Among 
Americans, however, the principal danger is not 
that they will reject democratic ideals in favor 


® 
33 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man, (New 
York, 1960), p. 27. Chapter I of this volume 
provides a stimulating and valuable discussion of 
the relation of conflict and consensus to the opera- 
tion of democracy. 
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of some hostile ideology, but that they will fail 
to understand the very institutions they believe 
themselves to be defending and may end up 
undermining rather than safeguarding them. 
Our research on “McCarthyism,” for example, 
strongly suggests that popular support for the 
Senator represented less a conscious rejection 
of American democratic ideals than a mis- 
guided effort to defend them. We found few 
McCarthy supporters who genuinely shared the 
attitudes and values associated with his 
name.*4 

Whether consensus among the influentials is 
either a necessary or sufficient condition for 
democratic stability is not really known. Since 
the influentials act, make public decisions, are 
more organized, and take political ideas more 
seriously, agreement among them on constitu- 
tional values is widely thought to be’essential 
for viability. At present, however, we do not 
have enough information (or at least we do not 
have it in appropriately organized form) to 
state with satisfactory precision what the 
actual relation is between elite consensus and 
democratic stability. Some democratic govern- 
ments, e.g, Weimar Germany, crumbled when 
faced with ideological conflicts among their 
political classes; others, e.g., post-war Italy 
and France, have until now manged to weather 
pronounced ideological cleavages. The opinion 
has long prevailed that consensus is needed to 
achieve stability, but the converse may be the 
more correct formulation, 7.e., that so long as 
conditions remain stable, consensus is not 
required; it becomes essential only when social 
conditions are disorganized. Consensus may 
*strengthen democratic viability, but its absence 
in an otherwise stable society need not be fatal 
or even particularly damaging. 

It should also be kept in mind that the exis- 
tence of intellectual disagreements—even 
among the influentials—does not necessarily 
mean that they will be expressed or acted upon. 
In the United States (and doubtless elsewhere 
as well), numerous influences are at work to 
prevent ideological cleavages from assuming an 
important role in the nation’s political life. 
This is certainly the tendency of such political 
institutions as federalism, checks and balances, 
separation of powers, bicameralism, the con- 
gressional committee system, the judiciary’s 
practice of accomodating one discrepant law to 
another, and a system of elections more often 


e 
8 Herbert McClosky, ‘McCarthyism: The 
Myth and the Reality,” unpublished paper de- 
livered at the American Psychological Association, 
New York, September, 1957. See also Wiebe, 
loc. cit, 


fought around local issues and personalities 
than around urgent national questions. Our 
two-party system also functions to disguise or 
soften the genuine disagreements that distin- 
guish active Democrats from active Repub- 
licans. The American social system contributes 
to the same end, for it is a model of the pluralis- 
tic society, a profuse collection of diverse 
groups, interests and organizations spread over 
a vast and variegated territory. Consensus in 
such a society becomes difficult to achieve, but 
by the same token its absence can also more 
easily be survived. The complexities of a 
highly pluralistic social and political order 
tend to diminish the impact of intellectual 
differences, to compel compromise, and to dis- 
courage the holders of divergent views from 
crystalizing into intransigent doctrinal camps. 
Thus it seems, paradoxically enough, that the 
need for consensus on democratic rules of the 
game increases as the conflict among competing 
political tendencies becomes sharper, and de- 
clines as their differences become more diffused. 
Italy, by this reasoning, has greater need of 
consensus than the United States, but has less 
chance of achieving it. A democratic nation 
may wisely prefer the American model to the 
Italian, though what is ideally desired, as 
Lipset observes,* is a balance between cleav- 
age and consensus—the one to give reality and 
force to the principle of opposition, the other to 
furnish the secure framework within which that 
principle might be made continuously effective. 
Countervailing power within a structure of 
shared political values would, by this logic, be 
the optimal condition for the maintenance of 
a democratic society. 

5. But even giving this much weight to con- 
sensus may exaggerate the role which intellec- 
tual factors play in the attainment of democra- 
tic stability. The temptation to assign a con- 
trolling influence to the place of ideas in the 
operation of democracy is very great. Partly 
this results from our tendency to confuse the 
textbook model of democracy with the reality 
and to assume the high order of rationality in 
the system that the model presupposes (e.g., 
an alert citizenry aware of its rights and duties, 
cognizant of the basic rules, exercising consent, 
enjoying perfect information and choosing 
governers after carefully weighing their quali- 
fications, deliberating over the issues, etc.). 
It is not my purpose to ridicule this model but 
to underscore the observation that it can 
easily mislead us into placing more weight than 
the facts warrant upon cognitive elements— 
upon ideas, values, rational choice, consensus, 


35 Lipset, op. cit., pp. 21-2. 
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etc.—as the cementing forces of a democratic 
society. An ad hominem consideration may also 
be relevant here: as intellectuals and students 
of politics, we are disposed both by training 
and sensibility to take political ideas seriously 
and to assign central importance to them in the 
operation of the state. We are therefore prone 
to forget that most people take them less 
seriously than we do, that they pay little 
attention to issues, rarely worry about the 
consistency of their opinions, and spend little 
or no time thinking about the values, pre- 
suppositions, and implications which dis- 
tinguish one political orientation from another. 
If the viability of a democracy were to depend 
upon the satisfaction of these intellectual activ- 
ities, the prognosis would be very grim indeed. 

Research from many different lines of in- 
quiry confirms unequivocally that the role here- 
tofore assigned to ideas and to intellectual proc- 
esses in general has been greatly exaggerated 
and cannot adequately explain many political 
phenomena which, on a priori grounds, we have 
expected them to explain. Witness, for example, 
the research on the non-rational factors which 
govern the voting decision, on the effects—or 
rather the non-effects—of ideology on the 
loyalty and fighting effectiveness of German 
and American soldiers, on the differences be- 
tween the views of party leaders and followers, 
on the influence of personality on political 
belief, and on group determinants of percep- 
tion. We now have evidence that patriotism 
and the strength of one’s attachment to a 
political community need not depend upon 
one’s approval of its intellectual, cultural, or 
political values. Indeed, our present research 
clearly confirms that the men and women who 
express “patriotism” in extreme or chauvinistic 
form usually have the least knowledge and 
understanding of American democratic ideals, 
institutions, and practices. 

Abundant anecdotal data from the observa- 
tion of dictatorial and other nations further 


3 Cf., for example, Campbell, ef al., op. cit.; 
Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago, 1954), 
especially ch. 14; Edward A. Shils and Morris 
Janowitz, “Cohesion and Disintegration in the 
German Wehrmacht in World War II,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12 (1948), pp. 280-315; 
Herbert McClosky, “(Conservatism and Personal- 
ity,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 52 (March, 1958), pp, 
27-45; T. W. Adorno et al. The Authoritarian 
Personality, (New. York, 1950), ch. XVII; 
Richard Crutchfield, ‘Conformity and Char- 
acter,” American Psychologist, Vol. 10 (1955), pp. 
191-198. 
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corroborates the conclusion that men may 
become attached to a party, a community, or a 
nation by forces that have nothing to do with 
ideology or consensus. Many of these forces are 
so commonplace that we often neglect them, 
for they include family, friends, home, employ- 
ment, property, religion, ethnic attachments, a 
common language, and familiar surroundings 
and customs. These may lack the uplifting 
power of some political doctrines, but their 
ability to bind men to a society and its govern- 
ment may nevertheless be great. This observa~ 
tion, of course, is less likely to hold for the 
intelligentsia than for the inarticulates, but 
even the political behavior of intellectuals is 
never governed exclusively by appeals to the 
mind. 

The effect of ideas on democratie viability 
may also be diminished by the obvious reluc- 
tance of most men to press their intellectual 
differences to the margin and to debate ques- 
tions that may tear the community apart. So 
long as no urgent reason arises for bringing such 
differences to the surface, most men will be 
satisfied to have them remain dormant. Al- 
though there are men and women who are 
exceptions to this generalization, and who 
cannot bear to leave basic questions unre- 
solved, they are likely to be few, for both the 
principles and practices of an “open society” 
strongly reinforce tolerance for variety, con- 
tingency and ambiguity in matters of belief and 
conscience. As our data on freedom of opinion 
suggest, few Americans expect everyone to 
value the same things or to hold identical 
views on public questions. The tendency to 
ignore, tolerate, or play down differences helps? 
to create an illusion of consensus which for 
many purposes can be as serviceable as the 
reality.37 

6. To conclude, as we have in effect, that 


37 Robert G. McCloskey, loc. cit., suggests that 
the American political tradition is marked by 
“ambivalence” toward certain of our fundamental 
values and that this may discourage the achieve- 
ment of “consensus” in the usual sense. He be- 
lieves, however, that Americans have learned to 
live with, and even to ignore, inconsistencies in 
the value system, in keeping with our “pragmatic 
spirit.” Whether this ability is uniquely American 
or whether it is characteristic of all “open,” 
democratic societies is a question well worth 
investigating. It could, conceivably, be a natural 
outgrowth of democratic ideology itself, no ele- 
ment of which can be conceived and enforced 
absolutely without infringing other elements. On 
this last point, see Sidney Hook, The Paradoxes 
of Freedom (Berkeley, 1962), pp. 14-62. 
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ideological awareness and consensus are over- 
valued as determinants of democratic viability 
is not to imply that they are of no importance. 
While disagreements among Americans on fun- 
damental values have tended to be passive and, 
owing to apathy and the relative placidity of 
our politics, easily tolerated; while they do not 
follow party lines and are rarely insinuated into 
the party struggle; and while no extremist 
movement has yet grown large enough to chal- 
lenge effectively the governing principles of the 
American Constitution, this happy state of 
affairs is not permanently guaranteed. Funda- 
mental differences could become activated by 
political and economie crises; party differences 
could develop around fundamental constitu- 
tional questions, as they have in France and 
other democracies; and powerful extremist 
movements are too familiar a phenomenon of 
modern political life to take for granted their 
eternal absence from the American scene. 

Obviously a democratic nation also pays a 
price for an electorate that is weakly developed 
ideologically. Lacking the intellectual equip- 
ment to assess complex political events accur- 
ately, the unsophisticated may give support to 
causes that are contrary to their own or to the 
national interest. In the name of freedom, 
democracy, and the Constitution, they may 
favor a McCarthy, join the John Birch Society, 
or agitate for the impeachment of a Supreme 
Court Justice who has worked unstintingly to 
uphold their constitutional liberties. They may 
also have difficulty discriminating political 
integrity from demagoguery, maturity and 
balanced judgment from fanaticism, honest 

y causes from counterfeits. Our findings on the 
attitudes shown by ordinary Americans toward 
“extreme” political beliefs (Left Wing beliefs, 
Right Wing beliefs, totalitarianism, isolation- 
ism, etc.) verify that the possibilities just cited 
are not merely hypothetical. Those who have 
the least understanding of American politics 
subscribe least enthusiastically to its principles, 
and are most frequently “misled” into attack- 
ing constitutional values while acting (as they 
see it) to defend them. 

There is, however, reason to believe that 
ideological sophistication and the general ac- 
ceptance of liberal democratic values are in- 
creasing rather than declining in the United 
States. Extreme ideological politics of the type 
associated with Marxism, facsism and other 
doctrinaire networks of opinion may be wan- 
ing, as many sociologists believe,?* but the same 


38 Cf. Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (Glencoe, 
1960), pp. 369-375; S. M. Lipset, op. cit., pp. 
403-17; Edward Shils, foc. cit. 
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observation does not hold for the influence of 
democratic ideas. On the contrary, democratic 
ideology in the United States, linked as it is 
with the articulate classes, gives promise of 
growing as the articulate class grows. Many 
developments in recent American life point to 
an increase in “articulateness”’: the extraor- 
dinary spread of education, rapid social mobil- 
ity, urbanization, the proliferation of mass 
media that disseminate public information, the 
expansion of the middle class, the decline in the 
size and number of isolated rural groups, the 
reduction in the proportion of people with sub- 
marginal living standards, the incorporation of 
foreign and minority groups into the culture 
and their increasing entrance into the profes- 
sions, and so on. While these developments 
may on the one side have the effect of reducing 
the tensions and conflicts on which extreme 
ideologies feed, they are likely on the other side 
to beget a more articulate population and a 
more numerous class of political influentials, 
committed to liberal democracy and aware of 
the rights and obligations which attend that 
commitment, 


APPENDIX A. THE EFFECT OF ACQUIESCENCE 
OR “‘RESPONSE-SET” 


Because responses to scale items are subject 
to a response-set known as acquiescence, .¢., & 
tendency to agree (or disagree) with items re- 
gardless of what the items say, all procedures in 
the present study have routinely been run with 
acquiescence controlled. For this purpose we 
employed a specially constructed acquiescence 
scale, consisting of 19 pairs of contradictory or 
near-contradictory items. Each respondent re- 
ceived an acquiescence score of 0 to 38, de- 
pending upon the number of “agree” and ‘‘dis- 
agree” responses he registered on the scale. 
For convenience we have divided our sample 
into those who scored high, middle, or low on 
acquiescence, and have compared the influen- 
tials and electorate within each acquiescence 
level. 

As the accompanying table shows, variations 
in acquiescence have a powerful effect on the 
scale scores (and implicitly the item scores) of 
both the political elite and the public. It is 
equally plain, nevertheless, that the differences 
between the two samples on democratic and 
related ideological values remain large and 
statistically significant even when acquiescence 
is held constant; they cannot, therefore, be 
explained as mere artifacts of response-set. 
Then, too, although one cannot discern it from 
these tables, acquiescence functions in the case 
of some items to reduce rather than to enlarge 
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the “actual” differences between the influen- 
tials and the electorate. 

The question might also be raised whether we 
are doing the inquiry a disservice by conceiving 
acquiescence entirely as a response-set which 
artificially inflates or deflates the scores regis- 
tered by respondents on certain items or scales. 
Our research has yielded a vast amount of data 
on acquiescence which suggests that the ten- 
dency to agree or disagree with items indis- 
criminately reflects personality and cognitive 
capacities that are strongly associated with the 
ability to sort out, understand, relate, and 
internalize norms. Conceivably, therefore, the 
electorate demonstrates a weaker grasp of 
democratic and constitutional principles not 
only because its members are more prone than 
the influentials to response-set (which means 
that they say yes to items that happen in this 
case to express undemocratic and “unconstitu- 
tional” sentiments), but also because they 
characteristically lack the habits, skills, or 
capacities for thinking about these matters in a 


TABLE VIII. INFLUENTIALS VS. THE ELECTORATE 
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coherent and sophisticated way. It appears, in 
short, that the correlation between acequies- 
cence and the expression of certain poorly 
valued sentiments results not entirely from the 
influence of the former upon the latter, but also 
from the influence upon both of a common, un- 
derlying, mental state.* 


APPENDIX B. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAB 
GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLE 


Because the self-administration and return 
of questionnaires left with respondents by 
interviewers represents a somewhat unortho- 
dox sampling procedure, the accompanying 
table presents a description of the PAB general 
population sample utilized in this paper. For 
purposes of comparison, the table also includes 


* The full presentation and explication of our 
findings on acquiescence cannot be accomodated 
within the limitations of the present paper, and I 
have put the matter aside for presentation in a 
separate paper. g 


: PERCENTAGES SCORING HIGH—LOW ON SELECTED 


SCALES WITH ACQUIESCENT RESPONSE-SET CONTROLLED 


Low Acq. 
Infi. Elect. 
N =1369 453 

Faith in Procedural Rights 

High 70 35 

Low 6 21 
Faith in Democracy 

High 50 29 

Low 8 19 
Tolerance 

High 66 57 

Low 13 21 
Faith in Freedom 

High 64 45 

Low 17 32 
Totalitarianism 

High 2 11 
F Low 80 52 
F-Authoritarianism 

High 4 9 

Low 70 48 
Political Cynicism i 

High 2 9 

Low 74 51 
Elitism 

High 12 21 


Low 53 37 








s Down 
Mid Acq. High Acq. 

Inf. Elect. Inf. Elect. 
1159 520 492 471 
56 28 32 ~ 10 
13 27 28 45 t 
36 21 22 6 
16 28 28 42 
62 48 45 27 
15 29 29 48 
63 50 59 50 
15 27 20 26 

9 26 35 63 
54 30 21 5 
14 24 46 67 
38 22 10 2 
10 24 31, 60 
47 25 20 6 
27 35 45 60 
36 23 20 8 
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TABLE IX. CHARACTERISTICS OF MCCLOSKY NATIONAL GENERAL POPULATION 
SAMPLE AND SELECTED OTHER SAMPLES 











Michigan SRC McClosky-PAB 











AIPO Sample (1956 General Popu- 
Samples* Presidential lation Sample Oth 
(January, 1958) Election) (January, 1958) on 
(N =3024) (N =1762) (N =1484) 
% % % % 

Sex (1960 Census) 
Men 48 44.7 51 48.4 
Women 52 55.3 49 51.6 

Age (1) . 

21-29 16.5 17.3 
30-49 45.5 44.5 
50+ 37.0 37.9 

~ Undesignated 1.0 3 

Age (2) 

Under 35 30.2 28 

35-44 25.6 23.6 
45-54 19.1 20.6 
55+ 25.0 27.7 

Race 
White 91.3 93.1 
Negro 8.3 6.5 

Rural-Urban (1960 Census) 
Urban (over 2500) 68 72.2 71.5 
Rural (farm-nonfarm .- 32 27.8 28.5 

under 2500) —. — — 

Region PAB (Adjusted) 
East 28 25.7 27.7 24.8 
Midwest 32 84.4 35.7 35.7 
South 25 26.7 19.7 22.8 
West 15 13.3 16.9 16.9 


| 


a The figures for the AIPO sample are averages computed from two national surveys conducted by 
the Gallup Poll in January, 1958. The information on the characteristics of these samples was supplied 
by the AIPO in a letter to the author. 

b In most cases, the figures from the Michigan SRC sample are computed from the information 
supplied in the codebook for Deck 6 of Study 417, September 1956. Urban rural figures are computed 
from a table in The American Voter, p. 454. Criteria for urban-rural are set out on p. 406. 

° Michigan SRC included Md. and W. Va. in the South, while we had classified these states as 
Eastern. This column shows the PAB figures with Md. and W. Va. classified as Southern. SRC 
regional figures combine data from 1952 and 1956 (See The American Voter, p. 158.) 

4 Data on party preference for the AIPO and the national congressional elections of 1958 are taken 
from a Gallup news release, May 24, 1959. 

e Two-party vote only. PAB sample contained 821 Democrats, 623 Republicans, and 40 Indepen- 
dents, Other, and DK’s. 
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TABLE IX (Continued) 


Michigan SRC 





McClosky-PAB 





AIPO Sample’ (1956 General Popu- 
Samples’ Presidential lation Sample 
(January, 1958) Election) (January, 1958) Others 
(N =3024) (N =1762) (N =1484) 

Education 

College 15.5 18.7 27.2 

High School 51.5 50.6 51.2 

Grade School 33.0 30.7 21.6 
Religion 

Catholic 21.1 21.9 

Jew 3.2 2.5 

Prot, Other, & NA 75.7 75.6 
Income 

Under 3000 24.3 20.4 

3000-5000 28.8 34.0 

5000-7500 25.6 26.6 

7500-10,000 10.8 9.4 

10,000 + 7.6 5.7 

Refuse, NA, Dk 3.6 3.8 

=~ —= (Actual Congres- 
sional Vote, 

Party Preference November, 19584 

Democrat 564 57.1 56 .9° 56.6 

Republican 44 42.9 43.1 43.4 





the characteristics of two AIPO (Gallup) sam- 
ples, interviewed in January-February, 1958; 
the September-November sample employed by 
the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, in its study of the 1956 presidential 
election; and, where comparable, census and 
voting data. 

As the figures make plain the PAB sample 
closely resembles in its social characteristics 
both the AIPO and Michigan SRC samples. 
Although some of the differences among the 
samples doubtless arise from the differences in 
response rate, other differences may be due to 
the differences in the time of polling as well as 
differences in the coding criteria employed. 

In only one characteristic does the PAB 
sample deviate substantially from the other 
samples, namely, in the overrepresentation of 
the college-educated strata and the correspond- 
ing underrepresentation of the grade school 


educated. This, of course, was to be expected, 
in light of the length and complexity of the 
PAB questionnaire and the difficulty associ- 
ated with its self-administration. It should, 
however, be kept in mind that oversampling 
the upper educated has tended to flatten rather 
than to accentuate the differences between the 
influentials and the electorate reported in this 
paper. Since the highly educated tend to em- 
brace democratic values and the “rules of the 
game” more frequently than the less educated 
do, the item and scale scores we have reported 
for the general population of voters are doubt- 
less slightly inflated. In other words, the differ- 
ences in ideological outlook between the pol- 
itcal stratum. and the electorate are probably 
even a bit larger than we have reported. Hence, 
correcting for the educational bias in the 
sample would strengthen ratherethan weaken 
the conclusions of this paper. 


THE CONCEPT OF NEUTRALISM* 


Francis Low-Brer 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Since the Chinese invasion of India a good 
deal of effort has been devoted to a reappraisal 
of the policy of neutralism which has long been 
considered to constitute a cornerstone of 
India’s foreign policy. As that policy and re- 
appraisal is by no means confined to India, it 
might be of more than local interest to examine 
the concept of neutralism itself on which that 
policy is grounded. Indeed, the reappraisal has 
not been sufficiently intense or agonizing be- 
cause the examination has been too long de- 
layed and “neutralism’’ has been allowed to 
slumber undisturbed, tacitly assumed to be an 
unassailable term in the vocabulary of the 
foreign office. We shall deal with the related 
concept of non-alignment at a later stage in the 
discussion. In order to put both these concepts 
in proper perspective it will be necessary to 
say a few words on the logic of foreign policy 
formulation. 

As neutralism is the policy of remaining 
neutral in certain circumstances, we can turn 
our attention to the word “neutral.” We can 
begin our task of clarification by observing that 
the meaning of the sentence “State A is neu- 
tral” is incomplete unless other facts are given 
or assumed. For if ‘neutral’ were a simple 
attribute or quality like “european” or “trop- 
ical” no further terms would be required to be 
supplied to determine the meaning of the 
sentence in which it occurred. Because other 
terms are necessary we recognize it as a rela- 
tion.! These terms must be specified before the 
sentence in which the relation occurs can be 
understood. What are these other terms in the 
case of “neutral”? 

First of all we must specify to what A is 
neutral. “Neutral”, in this political sense which 
we are isolating for examination, always means 
neutral toward a conflict. So specifying this 
conflict is providing one additional term. But 
this is not enough. For our purposes we will 
require the word “conflict” to function so that 
it in turn constitutes a relationship between 
only two states (or two groups of states, or a 
state split into two by civil war like South 


* First read in somewhat different form at the 
India International Centre, New Delhi, on April 
15, 1963. 

1 Whether we say “neutral” is a relation 
rather than stands for or refers to a relation, de- 
pends on how seriously we take our nominalism. 


Vietnam). For if a conflict is not reducible to 
one between only two entities, the concept of 
conflict becomes unworkable. We can thus 
reformulate “State A is neutral” as “State A is 
neutral toward conflict X between states B 
and C.” “Neutral” therefore emerges as a 
four-term relation between three states and 
one conflict, all of which need to be specified 
before the meaning of a sentence asserting 
neutrality can be determined.? To realize that 
the meaning of such a sentence is a function of 
the meaning of a specified conflict is salutary 
because it focuses our attention on the need to 
understand that conflict before we can under- 
stand a policy of neutralism in a specific case. 

A few other preliminary matters need 
clarification. When we assert that A is neutral, 
are we referring to A’s own self-assessment of 
its status or that of other states, in particular 
that of B or C? 

For instance, let us assume that the Swiss 
regard themselves as neutral in the East-West 
conflict; yet there can be doubt that the Soviet 
Union so regards them. Who is to be the judge 
whether that certain relationship exists or not? 
How objective a thing is it? What is to be the 
criterion as to whether a state is really neutral? 
We shall return to attempt an answer to these 
questions later. 

Again, granted that a state is now neutral 
with respect to a given conflict, we ought to be 
clear as to the degree of intensity of the conflict 
to which that state now intends to remain neu- 
tral in the future. So, to return to our example, 
Switzerland neutral toward Russia now, may 
realize that it could not afford to be so if 
Russia attacked Austria. Russia’s realization 
of this future behavior of Switzerland toward it 
in certain possible circumstances would affect 
its present judgment of Switzerland’s present 
neutrality. 


2 It is sometimes wistfully assumed that we can 
guarantee another’s neutrality toward us by being 
neutral toward it. This would follow logically, if 
“neutral” were a symmetrical relation (like 
“join”). But it is logically worse off even than 
“love” (which is notoriously non-symmetrical) 
for we see by the above analysis that “neutral” 
being a relation with more than two terms must 
be asymmetrical and therefore reciprocity is 
logically precluded. By the same token it must 
also be intransitive. 
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We have already hinted at the central posi- 
tion that a state’s estimate of the relevance of a 
conflict has in determining whether it will take 
a neutral position toward it. A conflict between 
B and C can be relevant to A in two ways. It 
can be about? matters that concern A. That is, 
the subject matter or content of the dispute 
may figure in the schedule of state interests of 
A. In that case A will have an interest in the 
direction the resolution of the conflict will take. 
Or second, the practical consequence of there 
being a conflict at all may affect A. That is, the 
content of the dispute may be immaterial to A 
but the form it takes highly material. If that 
form is explosive, its repercussions will be felt 
by A and it will be rational for A to seek to 
contain or eliminate the conflict to avoid the 
threat of harm. Now, this distinction be- 
tween the two sorts of relevance which a con- 
flict can have for a given state lies at the heart 
of the most fashionable argument for neutral- 
ism in the East-West conflict.4 For it is argued 
that what is relevant to the uncommitted 
Afro-Asian nation in that conflict is not its 
subject matter but the very existence and 
practical implications of that conflict itself. 
Such a state would contend that it was indif- 
ferent to the issues or the way they were re- 
solved as long as they were resolved in a man- 
ner which did not endanger it. Its interest lay 
in the form and not in the content of the con- 
flict. Indeed the neutral would go further and 
say that to take sides in the conflict would seri- 
ously hamper it in its task of doing away with 
the danger which the conflict presented to those 
not engaged in it. 

Leaving aside for a moment the examination 
of that task, we should now ask ourselves whe- 
ther this distinction between form and content, 
which is crucial to this argument, can in fact 
be drawn. It can clearly be drawn where the 
conflict is between relatively small states. For 
instance, the conflict between the Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia is of small import to many states 
because the reasons for the dispute and its 
probable consequences both lie beyond the pale 
of their interests. Many countries are, however, 
greatly concerned about the Arab-Israel con- 
flict, in spite of complete indifference to the 
national interests of the Arabs and Jews, solely 
because they realize the possibility that ac- 
celeration of the conflict presents a genuine 
danger to them. Here again the distinction can 
be drawn. But when one turns to a conflict be- 
tween the major powers this bifurcation of 


3 The logical difficulties surrounding “about” 
and “relevant” need not detain us here. 

4 This argument is examined in greater detail 
below. 
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considerations becomes unworkable. Tt is futile 
to attempt to separate out into two heaps the 
considerations that led Britain to declare war 
on Germany in 1939. It is similarly unrealistic 
in the present East-West conflict to disregard 
the political and economic consequences which 
a war, and victory by one side, would bring and 
to concentrate solely on the military aspects. 
The power of the protagonists in the struggle is 
sufficient to fuse our two sets of considerations 
into one ultimate criterion of relevancy. 

Taking all the facts into consideration (and 
these facts include its desire to maintain a cer- 
tain way of life and so on) a state must decide 
whether a given major external conflict ex- 
ceeds a certain critical degree of relevance. Let 
us borrow the concept of threshold from psy- 
chology and quantum mechanics and assert 
that, prima facie, it will be rational for a state 
to seek to affect the outcome of a conflict which 
is transliminal in relevance, and irrational not 
to. Most conflicts are subliminal for a given 
third state and the third state thus remains 
implicitly neutral towards them. For instance, 
the conflict between the United States and 
Canada over the development of the Columbia 
River is subliminal for India. But as the world 
shrinks and interrelationships increase, the 
level of critical relevance drops, revealing more 
conflicts jutting out to be dealt with. 

We have been led round to a position where 
we can now attempt a contextual definition of 
‘neutral’. State A is neutral toward conflict X 
between States B and C if and only if A does not 
seek to affect the outcome of X.: The first thing 
that strikes us about this definition is that it is 
negative. By saying this, nothing more sinister 
or metaphysical is intended than that a defini- 
tion of “neutral” cannot be given without in- 
voking the concept of the negative and still 
embody the considerations we have been dis- 
cussing. But certain consequences do follow. 
Rules or policies are only valuable if they act as 
guides to behaviour; if they point to certain 
conduct rather than other conduct. Some rules 
couched in the negative are admirably clear 
guides to behavior because they enjoin the 


5 We could equally well have borrowed the 
concept of remoteness from the law of tort and 
paraphrased the rule thus: a conflict is remote for 
A if it is reasonably foreseeable that its conse- 
quences will not substantially affect it. It would 
therefore be rational for a state toeseek to affect 
the outcome of a proximate (non-remote) con- 
flict and irrational not to. 

6 Neutralism then becomes the policy of not 
seeking to affect the outcome of unspecified pres- 
ent and future conflicts between unspecified 
states. ‘“Neutralism in the air” indeed. 
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doing of some specific act. Indeed, “Thou shalt 
not steal” is in a limited sphere of life a more 
effective guide than the positive but vague 
“Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you”. But the Old Testament injunction 
does not give us the faintest hint of what we 
ought to do, whereas the Golden Rule does. If 
all we hear about our new neighbor is that he 
does not steal we will be gratified, but surely 
not sufficiently enlightened so that we can 
predict his future conduct. A policy of neutral- 
ism tells us next to nothing about what a 
state’s real aims in foreign policy are. As it 
does not have the compensating advantage of 
being specific, its net cash value is pretty petty 
as a guide to action. Just as nothing not trivial 
can be derived from the Commandment noth- 
ing significant can be derived from a policy of 
neutralism. Both eliminate some possible 
course of action but neither can serve as a 
springboard for future action. But it is the 
function of such a fundamental principle to do 
just this: to point the way, to give an impetus 
to national conduct and to generate decisions 
down the line. Thus we see from our definition 
that neutralism is not logically fit to serve as a 
first principle of foreign policy. 

Why then do we have an intuitive feeling 
that there is something positive about the 
policy of neutralism? Because we confuse it 
either with the motives that give rise to a belief 
in it or with the reasons advanced to justify it. 
As the correctness of a decision is independent 
of the motives which causally determine it, and 
as it is a bit odd to speak of a state’s motives in 
any event, we can dispense with considering 
‘them except as tentative clues to the intentions 
of its leaders. If we had known Hitler’s motives 
in 1938 we might have predicted his intention 
to invade Austria. But if we had known of his 
intention to invade Austria then we would have 
known all we needed to know in order to act, 
and further consideration of his motives would 
have been superfluous except to the biographer 
and psychologist. 

Let us then abandon motives and consider in 
some detail the various reasons that could be 
advanced for being neutral or not toward a 
specific conflict. We have already concluded 
that, everything else being equal, it is rational 


to seek to affect the outcome of a conflict thatis ` 


transliminal and irrational to remain neutral 
toward it. In reaching this conclusion, we have 
of course tacitly assumed enlightened self- 
interest as a more ultimate goal for a state. If 
we further assume that unwarranted interfer- 
ence in the affairs of another does not advance 
that higher goal and may endanger it, it fol- 
lows that it is rational to be neutral to a sub- 
liminal conflict and irrational not to be. These 
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are the dominant considerations that govern 
and ought to govern the adoption of policies of 
neutrality. But all else is not always equal and 
states sometimes have reason to interfere in 
matters that would not otherwise be relevant, 
or to desist from action where they would 
otherwise act. These seeming aberrations’ of 
the general rule can be grouped as follows: 

First: A’s inability to act otherwise than 
neutral. A has neutrality expressly imposed 
upon it by superior powers and thereby loses 
freedom of action. Laos and Austria are ex- 
amples. 

Second: A’s interest in not displeasing B or C. 
Nepal is neutral in the conflict between India 
and China not because it has no interest in the 
outcome of the conflict but because it cannot 
afford to offend its powerful neighbors. Sim- 
ilarly for Finland, neutrality becomes a condi- 
tion sine qua non of survival. 

Third: A’s interest in pleasing Bor. A 
may consider it wise to ingratiate itself with 
B or C in order to extract some advantage out 
of either. If A is sorely in need of aid and B or C 
is inclined to render it to states with helpful 
foreign policies, then it may be rational for A 
not to take a neutral position in a subliminal 
conflict. 

Fourth: A’s interest in harming B or C. A 
may have unfriendly or hostile relations with 
B or C and it may be a fundamental aim of its 
foreign policy to weaken its adversary in any 
way it can. In that case it will be rational to 
seize the opportunity presented by B’s conflict 
with another to further this aim even though 
the conflict does not otherwise concern A. The 
West has often accused the Soviet Union of 
exploiting difficulties the West has had with its 
former colonies for this reason. 

Fifth: A’s interest in disassociating itself 
with the policies of B or C. A may feel that for 
internal political reasons it cannot support B 
in a conflict with another even though it might 
otherwise be in A’s interest to do so. To take 
this course is irrational for A although it may 
be extremely rational for the governing party 
of A.8 Weak governments are particularly sus- 
ceptible to this consideration. The rational pro- 
cess of relating means to ends in foreign policy 
is sacrificed to relating them in party politics. 


1 These “aberrations” can of course be con- 
sidered as five cases of special relevance. 

8 It can be argued that Canada’s neutrality in 
the Cuba-United States conflict owes a good deal 
to such an interest in disassociating itself from 
American policies. The Cuban crisis also provides 
a nice example of transition of the Cuba-United 
States conflict from subliminal to transliminal 
relevance for many of the South American states. 
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It is partly out of an implicit recognition of the 
dangers which this incompatibility between 
the rational conduct for the state and for the 
party holds, that the major political parties of 
stable democracies have generally submitted 
themselves to a bipartisan foreign policy. 

Now this consideration of the political effect 
of a certain foreign policy owes its potency to 
that of nationalism. The argument that we 
hear put forward is that the honor, dignity, 
sovereignty and independence of A demand 
that it should determine its own foreign policy 
and that it should remain unfettered in the 
future. If B or C happens to be more powerful, 
an alliance with one of them will imply in- 
feriority or servitude. And if B or C happens to 
be a former imperialist power then such an 
alliance, however desirable it might otherwise 
be for A, could spell political suicide for the 
party advocating it. Sometimes the argument 
is more subtle. The alliance is bearable but it is 
the decisions within the alliance that must re- 
main within the control of A alone. The effect 
of this argument is often to deny reality to the 
alliance. NATO offers a wealth of examples. 

It should be observed that this stance of 
nationalism is assumed not only to impress the 
citizens of A but other countries and their 
nationals who share this ideal as well. In this 
connection we can also note the danger of 
confusing criteria of manufacture with criteria 
of packaging.® All policies must be sold, but 
merchandising gimmicks that lead to a quick 
sell sometimes backfire. 

These, then, are the five reasons for adopting 
or rejecting policies of neutralism other than 
mere relevancy. Whether they are good reasons 
or not depends on the value we assign the 
specific interests referred to and the degree 
that such policies can serve to advance those 
interests. A second group of three reasons is 
enlisted in support of policies of neutralism 
which are purported to serve an interest we 
cannot reasonably question—that of peace. 
Let us turn to examine these. 

First: A remains neutral with respect to X 
between B and C so that it can serve as an 
arbitrator between them, or a meeting ground. 
History has cast Switzerland in this latter role 
and that country has doubtless made repeated 
contributions to peace by being regarded as 
neutral by the conflicting parties. But Switzer- 
land has been able to perform this function be- 
cause of its tradition and its uniqueness. More 
than one or two such havens might impair the 
usefulness of the existing ones. Moreover, even 


? I am indebted to Professor Gabriel Almond 
for this point. 
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the usefulness of Switzerland has declined 
since the creation of the United Nations which 
is supposed to serve the function of arbitrator: 
With the availability of the United Nations, 
Switzerland, Sweden and dozens of other 
nations (usually of insignificant physical power 
for this increases the likelihood of being selected 
by both parties) there is no dearth of prospective 
arbitrators and it would be foolish for any state 
to regard itself as indispensable. Furthermore, 
it does not follow that non-neutrality necessar- 
ily precludes one from the function of inter- 
mediary as Poland has shown in acting as a 
meeting place between Communist China and 
the United States. But if what is required is an 
impartial judge, it would be rash for one of the 
adversaries to choose a state for whom the 
conflict in question was transliminal. Yet if it 
is subliminal, the chosen state would be neu- 
tral in any event according to our general prin- 
ciple and no question of remaining or becoming 
neutral would arise. It follows that to sacrifice a 
clear advantage which non-neutrality might 
offer in order to remain eligible for arbitration 
duties is irrational. 

Second: A remains neutral with respect to X 
in order to avoid itself coming into conflict with 
Bor C. Certainly it would be increasing the 
risk of war between oneself and another gratui- 
tously to interfere in the affairs of that other. 
That is why it is rational to remain neutral 
toward subliminal conflicts. But that is tanta- 
mount to saying that such a subliminal conflict 
poses no real danger to A. For if it did, it would 
not be subliminal and interference would con- 
sequently not be gratuitous. The only dangers 
we can hide from are those that do not really 
threaten us. Unilateral goodwill and pious 
neutrality have little shielding power, as 
Belgium realized in 1914, a host of countries in 
1939, the United States in 1941, and India 
more recently.1® It would be prudent for 


10 Tt, could be argued that Switzerland’s position 
can be justified by induction. Surely few states 
have had such a consistently successful foreign 
policy. The argument would be that its present 
neutralist policy is justified by past success. But 
it is the burden of this paper that even in the 
strong case of Switzerland such an approach is 
full of pitfalls, not because of a distrust in in- 
duction but because of respect for it. With induc- 
tion everything hangs on a careful scrutiny of 
past and present facts, and a compayjson between 
them. It is only if both can be placed in the same 
narrow class (the narrower and more crowded it is 
the better) that the same consequences can be 
predicted for both. And it is just this sort of 
scrupulous examination of the particular situation 
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Cambodia and Burma to assess whether in the 
long run they can afford to remain neutral to 
the conflict within South Vietnam. What de- 
cision they reach will or ought to depend on 
their judgment of the intention of the parties, 
the cause of the conflict, the consequences to 
them of a change in policy, and ultimately the 
weight they attach to their findings which will 
determine whether the conflict is subliminal or 
not. 

Third: A remains neutral with respect to X 
in order to preserve veace between B and C. 
This is the argument for the preservation and 
promotion of coexistence which we touched on 
before. We concluded that we can distinguish 
between concern for the issues in dispute and 
concern for the practical consequences of that 
dispute when it is one between minor powers. 





confronting the state that is here being urged. 
Might not such an examination reveal for Switzer- 
land a disquicting disparity between facts then 
and now? The conflict that now threatens is one 
between Western Europe (of which it is a mem- 
ber) and Eastern Europe, not primarily between 
groups of states within Western Europe. It is one 
between capitalist states (of which it is one) and 
communist states, not primarily between capital- 
ist states. On the other hand, Switzerland in spite 
of being a democracy, was successful in main- 
taining its neutrality in the last two wars some- 
times labelled as being between democracies 
and totalitarian regimes. These considerations 
indicate the difficulties in causal determination 
that make induction from past experience with 
neutralism (or any other policy) so hazardous. 
*But hazardous or not, a state must arrive at a 
select number of such intermediate principles of 
foreign policy by taking into account all the facts, 
values and risks. What is here argued is that it 
follows from our definition that neutralism can- 
not serve as such an umbrella principle from 
which specifie decisions of remaining neutral 
toward specific conflicts can be deduced. The 
reverse is true: a specific policy of neutrality 
toward a specific conflict can only be justified by 
being itself deduced from quite different policies 
and statements of fact. An illuminating example 
of such an intermediate principle at work is the 
Monroe Doctrine which is a curious amalgam of 
a negative policy of neutralism toward conflicts 
outside the hemisphere and a positive policy of 
resisting outside interference in continental af- 
fairs. It is noteworthy that the second element 
has proved more durable than the first. Neutral- 
ism toward such conflicts was indeed practised to 
a degree until the time they became transliminal 
for the United States when it became rational to 
seek to affect their outcome. 
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But we cannot meaningfully do so in the East- 
West conflict for several reasons. In the first 
place, the whole world is its checkerboard and 
one of the issues is precisely that one side 
accuses the other of seeking to make every 
neutral its pawn. How then can the neutral 
consider himself indifferent to this issue? In 
the second place, victory by one side would 
thrust the remainder of the issues willy nilly on 
to A. In the third place, the neutral must ex- 
amine the issues themselves, that is the body of 
beliefs and intentions of both parties, in order 
to predict their future behavior and therefore 
his own. So the neutral is hopelessly concerned 
with the substance as well as with the form of 
the conflict. As the matter is not subliminal it 
becomes rational to seek certain solutions to 
the conflict rather than others, which implies 
abandoning neutrality. 

Let us delve further into the assumptions 
behind this argument for neutralism which we 
so often hear put forward. The neutral’s belief 
in the possibility of coexistence between Hast 
and West will turn on his view of what the con- 
flict consists of, the intentions of the parties as 
he sees them, and the meaning he gives to the 
ambiguous term ‘“coexistence.” If he believes 
that the ultimate aim of B is to impose its 
sociopolitical system throughout the world 
and that B would do so if resistance were not 
offered it, he will reach one conclusion. If on 
the other hand he believes that B is now satis- 
fied with the present division of the world on 
the condition that the present balance of power 
between B and C is maintained and he further 
desires to maintain that present division of the 
world, then he finds himself in the anomalous 
position of not only condoning that balance of 
power and the armed might on which it rests, 
but applauding it. For this balance of power 
which on this assumption is a necessary means 
to the preservation of the neutral’s domestic 
system (and therefore is a benefit to him) is 
being maintained by others without his help. 

Is there not something incompatible with the 
ideal of self-determination of A in this passiv- 
ity? 

But there is a deeper assumption which 
underlies his reasoning. The neutral assumes a 
tripartite division of the world. There are 
states or groups of states B and C with systems 
Y and Z and then there is that third class, 
defined as not B or C, of which A is a member. 
Its avowed aim is to maintain that third class 
and its membership in it. And it is further 
assumed by A that the essence of the conflict 
between B and C is to whittle away that third 
class. Its interest therefore lies in putting an 
end to this lethal process to safeguard its own 
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position. Now if A conceives of coexistence as 
consisting of nothing more than the absence of 
war between B and C regardless of which side 
is gaining or losing ground, then ex hypothest 
its safety cannot be guaranteed by coexistence, 
for its own independence and system may 
vanish without war ever erupting between B 
and C. If, on the other hand, A conceives of 
coexistence as not merely the absence of war 
but the preservation of the status quo, then if A 
observes one side slipping in the struggle it 
would be rational to spring forward to bolster 
it to redress the balance. Some would consider 
this a reductio ad absurdum of the argument 
that neutrals can secure peaceful coexistence 
between East and West. 

It goes without saying, when the chips are 
down, that the Soviet Union and the United 
States have not in fact been much influenced 
by the entreaties of the neutrals in the past. 
The announcement of the resumption of 
nuclear testing by the Soviet Union during the 
Belgrade conference of neutrals and almost 
every aspect of the Cuba crisis are conspicuous 
examples of this indifference. 

So far we have been tackling the neutrals on 
their own ground of a tripartite division of the 
world. But of course B and C would never agree 
to this classification. Each would characterize 
the conflict differently but each would end up 
with a two-fold division into the communist 
and non-communist world. Oddly enough the 
division in both cases turns on demarcating the 
Eastern States and their system first as S— 
then the rest of the world as not S. This curious 
parallelism of classification is remarkable in 
itself. And it has great significance for the 
neutral, for along with it goes a parallel attribu- 
tion of distinct values (either good or bad) to S 
whereas no such distinct values are attributed 
to not S. To the East, communism is good and 
worthy of propagation and other systems are 
more or less bad as they deviate from it, 
whereas the West in its candid moments has no 
illusions about the deplorable quality of the 
systems of many of its member states. The 
argument of the West is very simple and runs 
as follows: the non-communist world is cer- 
tainly not all good but the communist world is 
clearly bad. It is bad in the final analysis be- 
cause it seeks to impose its system on the 
other half which does not want it. It has been 
shown that this imposition can only be pre- 
vented by resistance. Organized resistance is 
better than unorganized resistance. 


u Some would add: “and while resisting the 
imposition, improve the non-communist world as 
much and as fast as possible”. 
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It is to be remarked that nothing in this 
argument of the West hinges on the type of 
sociopolitical system that obtains or ought te. 
obtain in the non-communist world except that 
it be non-communist. Therefore if the chief 
concern of the neutral is the preservation and 
development of the system he presently has, 
there is nothing incompatible to his aim in the 
West’s argument. On the other hand because 
of this very parallelism of classification, if one 
tried to frame the corresponding argument of 
the East it would be impossible to do so with- 
out implying an aim to change radically the 
form of society of the non-communist countries 
in the communist direction. If A therefore 
wishes to travel in that direction it would be 
rational for it to give up its neutrality and fol- 
low the Eastern path. But if A wishes to retain 
its own system, then as the conflict is now seen 
to be transliminal, it will be rational to aban- 
don its neutrality.” 

Somewhat surprisingly then, we have found 
no reason to believe that neutralism will ad- 
vance peaceful coexistence among the major 
powers. It follows that it is irrational to give up 
a clear advantage which non-neutralism may 
offer for one or more of these three reasons. 

We must return to dispose of one problem we 
left dangling. What is the test by which we 
determine whether a state really is neutral or 
not? Now that we have seen that the question 
can be translated into one of seeking to achieve 
a certain result, it will be illuminating to con- 
sider how we decide whether an individual does 
or does not seek to achieve a certain object. 
Surely the answer is that we observe his total 
behavior. We do pay attention to what he tells 
us about his intentions but we do not necessar- 
ily take what he says at face value. Similarly 
for nations. And the empirical test of the cor- 
rectness of our judgment is successful predic- 
tion of future behavior; a painful test indeed 
sometimes. 

Let us sum up what we have accomplished so 
far. We recognized “neutral” as a four-term 
relation and not a quality. We emphasized it 
could only be understood in terms of a specific 
conflict and that the clarity of language about 
neutrality is a function of the clarity of langu- 
age about a conflict. We saw the cardinal posi- 


12 The crumbling of this two-fold division into 
three with the growing split between China and 
the Soviet Union will only affect thig analysis if it 
ean no longer be assumed as a fact that it is a 
fundamental sim of the Soviet Union to disturb 
the status quo. If this assumption is rejected then 
this aspect of the problem will have to be re- 
examined. 
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tion which the relevance of that conflict played 
in determining the rationality of a neutral posi- 
tion and we put forward the concept of thres- 
hold level of relevance as an heuristic aid. We 
then moved to a contextual definition of ‘neu- 
tral’ in terms of “seeking” which turned out 
to be formulated in the negative. We saw that 
the positive connotations of the concept could 
be explained by the motives and reasons for 
holding it. We then examined five of these rea- 
sons and found them sound, given the sound- 
ness of the ends for which a policy of neutralism 
served as the means. We then examined a fur- 
ther three reasons advanced for neutralism as a 
means of achieving peace and we came to nega- 
tive conclusions with respect to these. Finally, 
we said a few words about the relation of be- 
havior to intentions in general, and those of 
seeking certain solutions to specific conflicts in 
particular. We also plead guilty to littering the 
roadside with random distinctions which must 
remain uncollected. 

Let us now take a quick sidelong glance at 
the related concept of non-alignment. It is 
related to neutralism as follows. If a state 
decides it is rational to seek to affect the out- 
come of a conflict and thus to take a non-neu- 
tral position toward it, it may further decide it 
can best do this by aligning itself with another 
state in some manner. This proceeds from what 
can be called the principle of cooperation, 
taught us by logic and experience, which 
governs individuals and states alike. It simply 
asserts that, every thing else being equal, it is 
more effective to work in concert toward com- 
mon goals than individually. Again we may 
notice that the shrinking world with its growing 
interrelationships by making an increasing 
number of goals common, renders their attain- 
ment possible only by cooperation for the very 
same reason that we observed an increasing 
number of conflicts emerging from their sub- 
liminal state. Thus “aligned” in a broad sense 
refers to any sort of cooperative agreement be- 
tween states. But as “non-alignment” is com- 
monly used to refer solely to agreements con- 
cerning military cooperation, we shall use the 
phrase in this narrow way. A may be receiving 
considerable economic aid from B and there- 
fore be aligned in this broad sense and yet not 
have any agreement with B concerning military 
aid. Is it not somewhat paradoxical that B 
should be willing to give, and A to accept, aid 
on various jmportant but dispensable matters 
but when A’s very survival is at stake the 
propriety of giving and receiving indispensable 
military aid should be questioned? It would be 
profitable for donor and donee to keep in proper 
perspective the descending order of A’s real 
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national interests and apportion aid to them 
accordingly. And if such aid is proper at the 
time of aggression, is it not proper and prudent 
prior to it? < 

But we are anticipating. We have seen that 
the decision to abandon one’s neutrality with 
respect to a conflict is logically prior to deciding 
to align oneself with one of the adversaries. 
Alignment entails non-neutrality but non- 
neutrality does not entail any sort of alignment. 
In order to define alignment as a species of 
non-neutrality so that these entailment rela- 
tions will hold, we will define it in terms of the 
state seeking aid. We can then say, A is militar- 
tly aligned with B in respect to conflict X with C 
af and only if A has an agreement with B to render 
it military aid with respect to that conflict. We 
see that “non-alignment” wears its negative 
quality on its sleeve and not covertly like 
“neutral”. Then again, it is patently a relation 
and not a seeming quality as we found “neu- 
tral” to be. Furthermore, we can define 
“military aid” as precisely as we want, so that 
we are left with a concept that, all told, is less 
confusing and more specific than “neutral”, 
Being more specific, a policy of non-alignment 
is a better pointer to action than a policy of 
neutralism. But at its best it serves the same 
usefulness as “Thou shalt not steal”. It can tell 
us what not to do but as a guide to general 
policy it is totally impotent. 

All the distinctions made with respect to 
“neutral” can be made with respect to “non- 
alignment” mutatis mutandi. And the reasons 
we listed that were advanced to justify the 
adoption of a policy of neutrality can also be 
advanced to justify a policy of non-alignment. 
The difference is one of degree. For instance, A 
may decide that conflict X is transliminal and 
that it ought to seek to affect its outcome. But 
it does not wish to antagonize B on whom it is 
dependent for aid. It reasons that B will not be 
sufficiently disturbed by A’s abandonment of 
neutrality to halt its aid but that B would do so 
if A entered into a military pact with C. A 
therefore abandons its neutrality but shrewdly 
stops short of entering into the military pact 
with C. 

Finally, we must ask the same question we 
did with respect to “neutral”. What is the 
criterion by which we determine whether A is 
aligned with B or not? That question in turn 
can be reduced to how do we empirically test 
our belief in the existence of a particular agree- 
ment. Now the formulation of an agreement 
between A and B to give aid can be expanded 
thus: if X occurs, then B gives Q to A. The 
import of this formulation is that if we are on 
the facts justified in predicting in advance that, 
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on the invasion of A by C, A will receive aid 
from B, we can say that A is in fact already 
militarily aligned with B even though there are 
no documents to that effect in existence prior to 
the invasion. If, on the other hand, even A 
cannot make such a prediction then there is 
little point in saying A is aligned with, say, D 
even though there is a sheaf of sealed papers to 
attest to the agreement. It is sobering and 
intriguing to realize that friendship between 
states can be similarly analyzed in terms of the 
predictability of what one allegedly friendly 
state ought to do for the other in specified 
future circumstances to justify that status. It is 
not here argued that such implicit relationships 
should be made explicit and public. Effective 
foreign policies are seldom transparent to those 
outside; but they must be recognizable for 
what they are to those within. 

We can conclude our enquiry by a valuation 
of the policies of neutralism and non-alignment. 
Policies like other entities have value, if they 
have any at all, either as ends in themselves or 
as means to other ends. Few would seriously 
maintain that the policies in question here have 
value as ends in themselves. Not because they 
are negative, for “Thou shalt not steal” could 
be considered as an end good in itself, but be- 
cause most would posit some vague ideal of 
enlightened self-interest as the ultimate good 
for a state to which these policies would then be 
subservient. If this ideal really is rejected then 
it would not be illogical to place these policies 
on that pedestal, merely odd. If neutralism or 
non-alignment is to have any value at all, then, 
it must be because they serve as effective means 
to higher policy objectives. We have examined 
five such situations in which neutralism or non- 
alignment might have value. But in each case 
what was salvaged was not a general policy of 
neutralism or non-alignment but specific de- 
cisions which implied neutrality in a specific 
context. As these policies must justify them- 
selves as means, or not at all, and as such 
justification depends on ever changing facts, 
we would be surprised to find a state clinging to 
them regardless. 

In the final analysis, the value of a policy is 
determined by its usefulness in solving specific 
problems. Let us examine a few hypothetical 
ones to see what help neutralism and non- 
alignment can be in their solutions. B builds a 
military base in Ceylon. What are India or 
Burma to do? Or A is against all atomic testing? 
C breaks a test-ban treaty and commences 
testing. Should A join B in condemning C? or 
does neutralism imply striking an arithmetic 
average of criticism over a period of time fav- 
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ourable to neither? Indeed, to what extent must 
A suspend objective inquiry altogether into the 
merits of any dispute between B and C in de- 
ference to its policy of neutralism? Surely the 
raising of these last questions is sufficient to 
dispose of them. These policies can serve only 
as mischievous slogans that obscure the real 
national interest of the state concerned which 
must remain the touchstone by which the 
answers to these everyday problems are tested. 

How, then, are these practical decisions to be 
rationally made? By determining the relation- 
ship that possible answers to the problem bear 
logically and causally to the aims of the state; 
for rational behaviour is precisely that which 
successfully relates means to ends. Foreign 
policy is, of course, one means of serving the 
national interest. It is based on a series of aims 
ranked in descending order of generality with 
causal and logical relations mapped out be- 
tween them. A long ladder of means leads up to 
each of these aims, each rung serving as an end 
to the one below. As the factual situation 
changes, some rungs are supplanted by others, 
and ladders themselves may be replaced. In the 
event of an agonizing reappraisal past cherished 
aims give way to new ones and the whole web 
of logical and causal interrelationships must be 
rewoven. There is a constant refashioning of 
means to ends, an occasional reshufiling in the 
priority of these ends and an even rarer sub- 
stitution of one end by another. 

The method of formulating foreign policy 
that starts out by assuming a comprehensive 
policy of neutralism or non-alignment and seeks 
to arrive at satisfactory concrete foreign policy 
decisions is theoretically bad. Neutralism and 
non-alignment cannot be points of departure 
but may turn out to be points of arrival on the 
long road of policy formation. Admittedly, we 
sometimes find ourselves in an agreeable picnic 
spot even if we have lost our bearings, but that 
is no reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
loss of our compass. 

What is here argued is that the concepts of 
neutralism and non-alignment have surrepti- 
tiously crept to a much higher station in this 
hierarchy of policy aims than their logical status 
entitles them to. To build one’s foreign policy 
structure round the cornerstone of these poli- 
cies is then a mistake. It follows that any 
scheme for an alliance of non-aligned countries 
is entirely misconceived. For even if one could 
determine that these prospective members were 
non-aligned in the same way, to the same 
degree, and toward the same powers, they 
would still be non-aligned for quite different 
reasons. Each would be non-aligned only as 
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long as it served his own national interest and 
these are in fact quite different in important 
respects. At any moment alignment might be- 
come rational for one state because of Israel, 
for another because of Cuba, for a third be- 
cause of Kashmir, for a fourth because of China 
and so on. One cannot base a stable union on 
the common fortuitous circumstance that each 
state happens not to be doing a certain thing at 
a certain time. One can only base a union or 
alliance on a community of positive interests, 
be they economic, political, ethnic, or geo- 
graphic. The scheme is misconceived because 
there is in reality no common denominator. 

It does not follow from this analysis that 
once state A has rationally decided to abandon 
its neutrality on a specific issue, it should 
become homogeneously “for” or “against” the 
states involved on all other issues. On the con- 
trary, it follows from our conclusion that 
“neutrality” is not a relation merely between 
states but between states and a specific conflict, 
that A’s attitude toward other conflicts and 
issues should remain open. Each fresh issue is 
then left to be dealt with on its merits, some of 
which will depend on its relation to other issues, 
If, indeed, such interests truly coincide it would 
be foolish to rule out cooperation between the 
most hardened adversaries, as the nuclear 
test-ban treaty negotiations demonstrate. Out 


- 
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of such an approach comes flexibility and 
realism. 

It may be objected that the canons of ra- 
tional behavior here advocated for states are 
too severe. But conducting a nation’s affairs is 
a practical matter akin to being breadwinner of 
a family. Neither is an exercise in sainthood. 
Both are fiercely competitive. We disregard the 
rules for success in pursuing practical affairs 
(those of logic and experience) at our practical 
peril, whatever the spiritual rewards may be. 
Yet morality is as relevant to the statesman as 
it is to the breadwinner. For neither is it a 
positive consideration in shaping policy. For 
both it is a limiting framework outside which 
his actions should not lead. But neutralism and 
non-alignment cannot form part of that frame- 
work because they are neither accepted as ends 
in themselves nor derive moral validity from 
higher moral principles. To be sure, states as 
well as individuals may also hold positive ideals 
that give ultimate purpose to their daily con- 
duct. But as long as the political structure of 
the world remains anchored to a foundation of 
sovereign nation-states for whom the preserva- 
tion of that sovereignty is paramount, we have 
no right to expect a higher moral ideal from 
them than this. And in the pursuit of that ideal 
these policies of neutralism and non-alignment 
may find occasional lowly service. 
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VAN ALSTYNE ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION: Í 
AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW 


To THE EDITOR: 


Van Alstyne’s “quest for a coherent posi- 
tion” regarding the constitutional separation of 
church and state, in the December 1963 issue of 
this Review, suffers from certain elementary 
defects. It begins by citing the wide disagree- 
ment “...as to the applied meaning of the 
opaque language of the religion clause,” and 
proposes as its first (though least significant) 
objective to “. . . make clear which parts of the 
storm are entitled to be taken seriously and 
which are merely bluster.” But its three more 
significant purposes all presuppose the correct- 
ness of the Supreme Court’s actual understand- 
ing of church-state separation. Thus, contrary 
to first impression, Van Alstyne is not engaged 
in a quest for something as yet unknown but in 
the clarification of something already dis- 
covered and generally followed by the Court. 
In an area where disagreement admittedly 
abounds, however, he should first demonstrate 
why the Court’s actual position (the immediate 
cause of the disagreement) deserves to be fol- 
lowed. And to do this he would have to explore 
the alternative positions with impartiality and 
care: no other method will serve his first objec- 
tive—that of distinguishing the serious from 
the non-serious criticisms of the Court. 

It is therefore surprising, and shocking to 
some, to be immediately confronted by a fiat 
deciding in favor of the Court’s position on the 
basis of nothing more than the Court’s own 
authority. Since 1947, we are told, the Court 
has pronounced so consistently and emphati- 
cally on the various unacceptable views of the 
establishment clause that “. . . there is no prac- 
tical benefit in re-evaluating them once again,” 
and, again, that arguments in favor of such 
views ‘...are no longer presentable in the 
Court” (p. 867). Away, then, disagreement, 
and begone bluster—the Court has spoken. 
But who, other than those already committed 
to the Court’s position in this matter or narrow 
legal practitioners bent only on winning cases, 
will be persuaded by Van Alstyne’s assevera- 
tions? Have we not heard of a Dred Scott 
decision that stood for at least thirteen years— 
all wrong? Are we not told that in Plessy v. 
Ferguson Justice Brown and the majority were 
wrong, and Justice Harlan right, for fifty-eight 
years? Do we not generally acknowledge 
decades of mistaken decisions excessively favor- 
able to property rights? Are there not liberals 


among us still objecting to the Court’s constant 

upholding of the Smith Act ever since 1951? 

Why, then, does a Supreme Court position on’ 
separation of church and state going back to 

1947 suddenly become hallowed and unassail- 

able? Naturally, nothing is more apt to pre- 

serve this position than the widespread notion 

that it is already permanent. 

At two crucial points within the body of his 
essay Van Alstyne’s argumentation shows a 
similar weakness. He holds that one political 
objective of the religion clause, as rightly inter- 
preted by the Court, is “to respect the integrity 
of non-believers by disabling government from 
lending its authority in behalf of religion” 
(p. 868). In arriving at this view he insists that 
the establishment clause prohibits non-prefer- 
ential assistance of every kind to all religion, 
and he tries to extend the free exercise clause so 
that it too works in the direction of protecting 
both religion and irreligion. Without entering” 
upon the difficulties inherent in the word 
“establishment” (which Van Alstyne never 
seriously considers), it is enough to reject the 
implausible view that the framers of the First 
Amendment took the word “religion” to mean 
all religious and irreligious beliefs. The free 
exercise of atheism and agnosticism is not 
protected by the free exercise clause because 
only a ludicrous violation of general usage, 
today and even more so in 1789, would call 
these “religions” and forbid their establishment 
as well as protect their exercise. 

Van Alstyne supports his view not by argu- 
ment but by citation from the Court itself— 
ie., by authority. He tells us that the Court 
has identified Secular Humanism as a religion, 
and that Julian Huxley describes his own 
“evolutionary humanism” as a religion (p. 
873). But is “religion” a term every individual 
can define for himself? Is every “philosophy of 
life” a religion, however emphatically it re- 
nounces the very idea of a divine principle? Is 
every group banding together for the further- 
ance of moral purposes (such as the Ethical 
Culture Society) a religion? Surely any defini- 
tion that would logically result in the Boy 
Scouts being called a religion is open to more 
doubt and skepticism than Van? Alstyne ex- 
presses, 

The quotations he supplies from Torcaso, 
Zorach, Everson and McGowan (p. 868) all 
affirm, as their central point, the idea that the 
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réligious clauses of the First Amendment forbid 
forcing religious belief or disbelief on anybody. 
But are there not ways of publicly or officially 
expressing and approving religion in a non- 
preferential way that do not amount to 
“establishment” and do not interfere with the 
free exercise of religion? At President Ken- 
nedy’s inauguration, representatives of the 
three major religions of the country partici- 
pated in the ceremony. God is invoked in our 
pledge of allegiance, motto and anthem. Are 
these clearly unconstitutional ‘‘establish- 
ments?” 

The language of the Constitution by itself 
would not suggest that the protection of non- 
religion and irreligion from governmental 
coercion derives from the religious clauses of 
the First Amendment. Simply put, preventing 
an establishment of religion does not guarantee 
freedom from governmental coercion to athe- 
ism, and the free exercise of religion does not 
include the free exercise of atheism. Even the 
only other phrase in the Constitution mention- 
ing religion—the prohibition of a religious test 
for public office in Article VI—may have been 
intended more for the protection it would 
afford the diversity of religious believers than 
for the protection it would also afford atheists. 
Atheists may therefore undoubtedly hold 
public office, but it would seem from the lan- 
guage of the Constitution that the only general 
protection for their living lives free from 
governmental coercion must be derived from 
the later non-religious parts of the First 
Amendment—from those guaranteeing free- 
dom of speech, press and assembly. Here is the 
likely source of safeguards for the expression of 
atheism and the assembling of atheists, to men- 
tion the extreme case only. But these safe- 
guards, while broad, are not as broad as those 
afforded religious believers by the First 
Amendment taken as a whole. By all interpre- 
tations, the religious clauses forbid government 
from favoring the beliefs of a specific religion, 
but it is far from certain that no public en- 
couragement can constitutionally be given to 
religion as such—or to all religions if it can be 
done without hurting any. If such encourage- 
ment is indeed permissible under the religious 
clauses of the First Amendment, it would not 
be forbidden by the clauses protecting atheists, 
agnostics or other non-believers in their speech, 
press and assembly. The religious clauses in- 
tend, above all, to protect religious belief, 
while the oter clauses protect not belief but 
public expression and action. Government 
might therefore constitutionally encourage 
religion (and discourage irreligion) without in 
any way infringing on the rights of atheists so 
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long as atheists are not prevented from speak- 
ing and assembling in their own right or com- 
pelled to speak against their will. 

This is the line of interpretation toward 
which a plain rather than a contrived interpre- 
tation of the Constitution would incline us. 
The Constitution is not clearly neutral between 
religion and irreligion; on the contrary, if any- 
thing it shows itself more favorably disposed to 
religion than to irreligion. Nevertheless, unless 
it can be shown that there is a vital public need 
for the public encouragement of religion, the 
whole question may have only theoretical im- 
portance. To show that there is such a need, we 
must begin by picturing the state of affairs in 
church-state relations toward which the present 
Court is pointed by the logic of “complete 
separation” or “strict neutrality.” Although 
Van Alstyne does not accept Justice Douglas’s 
determination in Engel to consider even the 
slightest public assistance to religion unconsti- 
tutional, he would clearly take further steps in 
this direction—for example, in connection with 
“religious slogans enacted by Congress into 
law” and prayers in the public schools (pp. 
868, 869, 881). Yet the issue posed by Justice 
Douglas remains the crucial one: is not each 
and every public encouragement of religion 
unconstitutional, including the invocations of 
God by public officials, mottos on coins, and a 
whole variety of greater or lesser transgressions 
of absolute separation? The logic of the Court 
was originally established in Everson’s hallmark 
passage calling for such separation, and though 
that passage was written by Black, Douglas 
alone has pushed for its full consequences. 
Either the logic of Everson will work itself out 
in decision after decision, steadily denuding the 
public of every vestige of religion, or some new 
principle will be found to justify calling a halt 
to this process. But the choice between these 
alternatives involves a problem of policy as 
well as constitutionality, and it cannot be de- 
cided wisely without inquiring whether a free 
society is served by the public encouragement 
of religion. 

Judging from the political point of view—-the 
view we all share as citizens—religion is a part 
of free society and may either contribute to or 
detract from its well-working. According to 
Tocqueville, 


it (religion) is much more needed in democratic 
republics than in any others. How is it possible 
that society should escape destruction if the moral 
tie is not strengthened in proportion as the poli- 
tical tie is relaxed? And what can be done with a 
people who are their own masters if they are not 
submissive to the Deity? 
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And Bryce echoes him: 


The more democratic republics become, the more 
the masses grow conscious of their own power, the 
more do they need to live, not only by patriotism, 
but by reverence and self-control, and the more 
essential to their well-being are those sources 
whence reverence and self-control flow. 


This point, and its implications, can be appreci- 
ated by liberals and conservatives alike. Both 
can see the immense importance to our society 
of the idea that the rights of men are not mere 
human inventions or conveniences and that the 
only legitimate aim of government is to secure 
these rights. This, after all, is what Jefferson 
attempted to teach in the Declaration of 
Independence—the same Jefferson who later 
authored the much-abused “wall of separation” 
phrase. But, in addition, a society stressing 
individual rights and individual self-care is in 
need of a balancing stress on duties and human 
brotherhood, and this element is best supplied 
not by the teaching of the Declaration but 
by our Biblical religious tradition. In order to 
consecrate the aims of our republic and renew 
our dedication to them, it is fitting that the 
ideas of God, created men, rights and duties 
receive public expression, approval and en- 
couragement. In this way religion, within the 
requirements of the First Amendment, can 
constitutionally serve to foster those attitudes 
and beliefs necessary and proper to the struc- 
ture of government established in the Constitu- 
tion itself, Thus, the official motto “In God We 
Trust” is neither more nor less constitutional 
than the public use of flags, pledges and 
anthems as such. , 

A more mundane argument is also relevant 
and cogent. Members of the executive and 
legislative branches, paying no attention to the 
Court’s words on this subject, continue to 
invoke religious symbols on solemn and public 
occasions, in circumstances that do not make a 
“ease or controversy.” A long list of actions 
and usages that cannot logically be reconciled 
with a rigid doctrine of complete separation are 
thereby immune to judicial review. Is it sensible 
for the Court to commit itself to a formula so 
inflexible that it implies a futile condemnation 
of coordinate constitutional authorities, acting 
in their own spheres, when the formula is 
mocked in everyday practices that the Court 
cannot control? 

A line of reasoning acknowledged by Van 
Alstyne would, if perfected, offer a sound con- 
stitutional basis for the encouragement of 
religion. He admits that the use of religion 
(e.g, prayers) may have secular effects the 
state has a right to promote (p. 877). He 
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mentions that school prayers were partly de- 
fended by the states employing them on the 
ground of promoting morality rather than 
religion per se (p. 875). But he quotes Justice 
Brennan to the effect that “... government 
may not employ religious means to serve secu- 
lar interests, however legitimate they may be, 
at least without the clearest demonstration 
that nonreligious means will not suffice (p. 
878). No more is needed to construct a weighty 
case in favor of the public encouragement of 
religion, provided that “the clearest demonstra- 
tion” does not require a kind of proof beyond 
the capacity of human experience and wisdom 
ever to offer. Certainly this consideration—one 
of the most important in the history of political 
philosophy—should have been explored in Van 
Alstyne’s essay. 

One final point. Van Alstyne specifically 
denies that any prayer, and, by implication, 
any verbal invocation of the deity—can really 
be nonpreferential and nonsectarian (p. 871). 
But, first, it is both closer to our tradition and 
intrinsically wiser to allow for possible consti- 
tutional uses of religion than to declare all such 
uses unconstitutional in principle. In the second 
place, however, it is far from certain that 
agreement cannot be obtained from those be- 
lievers in God still comprising the vast major- 
ity and for whom alone the free exercise clause 
was originally intended; in fact, they are in 
very widespread agreement on many public 
uses of religion right now. If this condition is 
met, the non-believer’s freedom of speech con- 
stitutionally protects him against being forced 
to express himself as if he were a believer. He 
should therefore be permitted to abstain or 
withdraw from such utterance, but it should 
not be necessary for the state to keep every 
social as well legal pressure from being exerted 
upon him should he choose to abstain. The 
law cannot rightly compel him to conform to 
belief and expression, but it need not and 
should not cease to favor religion because of 
him. The precise wording of the First Amend- 
ment permits this; the national need enjoins it. 

I have dwelled on certain elements of Van 
Alstyne’s essay to show its intrinsic weakness 
constitutionally and prudentially. Its tacit 
assumption that the public will equably bear 
further steps toward removing public support 
from religion is also open to challenge. The 
distinct possibility of widespread discord being 
precipitated, with consequent danger to the 
Court’s status in our constitutional scheme of 
things, should prompt lovers of their country 
and the Court to seek an alternative. We need 
a clear constitutional principle permitting 
something short of absolute separation of 
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church and state without sacrificing religious 
liberty. Van Alstyne tried to inject into his dis- 
cussion of the whole issue an awareness of its 
various aspects and subtleties. Unfortunately, 
by permitting the Court to determine his prem- 
ises for him he was driven, willy nilly, in the 
direction staked out by Justice Douglas and 
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thus toward a worse “simplistic dogmatism” 
than the one he sought to avoid. Only a less 


- worshipful attitude toward the Court’s prem- 


ises can serve as the basis of the real quest 
still to be undertaken. 
Daviv LOWENTHAL 
Wheaton College 


A BRIEF REPLY 


To THE EDITOR: 


Without disparagement, Professor Lowen- 
thal’s criticisms are reducible to the following 
four propositions: 


(1) An article which in part clarifies the 
Supreme Court’s position respecting the separa- 
tion of church and state serves little purpose, 
because most of the Court’s critics already have a 
clear understanding of what they are criticizing; 
it is the Court’s “actual position” which is “the 
immediate cause of the disagreement.” 

(2) It is indefensible to express even qualified 
approval of the Court’s construction of the First 
Amendment, without some demonstration in the 
article itself that that construction is “correct” 
other than because the Court says so. 

(8) Alternative constructions urged by others 
should have been examined within the article, to 
determine why they are any less desirable or 
correct; in the absence of such a comparison, 
there is no reason why the course marked out by 
the Court “deserves to be followed.’ 

(4) A more desirable construction of the First 
Amendment would be based on the propositions 
that non-preferential governmental aid to theistic 
religions is constitutional, and that non-theists 
are adequately protected without reference to the 
religion clauses. 


The first three of these, succinctly stated, 
carry their own refutation, I believe, on their 
face and in the circumstances in which I was 
writing. I shall confine myself here to the 
fourth. 

In opting for a construction of the First 
Amendment different from that evolved by 
the Court, he argues toward the conclusion 


1 Whether he means this in the sense that no 
one ought to comply with the decisions of the 
Court unless he is personally satisfied as to their 
correctness (as Governors Wallace and Barnet 
seem to beliete), or whether he means that the 
Court should be urged to alter its position (as in 
Brown v. Board of Education), or that the Consti- 
tution should be amended (as after Dred Scott), I 
cannot presume to say. 


that non-preferential aid to (theistic) religion 
as such should be allowed as a matter of consti- 
tutional law. The conclusion is supported by 
what is offered as a “plain... interpretation 
of the Constitution,” and a “policy” which 
recognizes a “vital public need for the public 
[i.e., governmental] encouragement of religion.” 
A few of the difficulties in this position are 
these: 


(1) There is no plain meaning on the face of 
the Establishment Clause, and the weight of the 
evidence respecting the understanding of its 
principal sponsors, James Madison and Thomas 
Jefferson, supports the view that it was meant to 
separate all religious matters from governmental 
processes as far as practicable. 

(2) Professor Lowenthal has failed to demon- 
strate any need for state support of religion, and 
there is significant evidence that governmental 
support of religion is not needed and that it 
might well be detrimental to religion itself. The 
churches in fact are thriving. 

(3) The virtual impossibility of providing 
governmental aid of a genuinely non-preferential 
character, even among theisms, renders the sug- 
gested standard worthless to serve the very need 
which called it into being. 

(4) Such little aid as might become available 
would necessarily reintroduce into the civil proc- 
ess the very kind of religious strife which the 
Court has wisely attempted to discourage, and 
would further isolate the non-conformist from a 
position of equality under the law. 


These objections could be developed at some 
length; the exigencies of space limit me to the 
last two. 

Significant state support on a non-preferential 
basis among theisms? It is remarkable that 
while Professor Lowenthal insists that govern- 
mental support for religion on a non-preferen- 
tial basis is greatly needed, he does not provide 
us with a single example of aid which would be 
permissible by that test. Rather, it is described 
only as “non-preferential assistance,” ‘‘some- 
thing short of absolute separation of church 
and state,” and something agreeable to “be- 
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lievers in God still comprising the vast major- 
ity.” It is doubtful whether any significant 
illustration can be given which would genuinely 
comply even with his rock-bottom constitu- 
tional test for neutrality, i.e., non-preferential 
among all theisms (although not neutral with 
respect to non-theists). 

Certainly state financial aid to religious 
schools would not qualify, for it would not be of 
equal benefit to all theistic religions. Not all 
sects rely upon such institutions to win or keep 
adherents to their faith, and those who do not 
would be significantly disadvantaged in being 
obliged to pay taxes for the support of their 
competitors who do. The preferential character 
of such aid is nicely attested by the fact that 
proposals to extend aid to religious schools have 
been opposed by a number of religious denom- 
inations—principally those which eschew paro- 
chial education as a necessary or proper part of 
their religion. It is helpful to note, in this con- 
nection, that one of the early religious bills 
opposed by Madison in Virginia was a tax bill 
for the support of all religions, Christian, 
“Mohammedan, Hindu or what have you.”? 

Similarly, no governmentally supported 
prayer would be permissible, because even 
among acknowledged theisms, there is wide 
disagreement respecting the assumptions con- 
tained within a given prayer. The Regents of 
New York were mistaken, for instance, in sup- 
posing that even the following prayer was 
equally acceptable to all faiths: 


Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, 
our parents, our teachers and our country. 


A number of faiths take exception to the very 
first word, “almighty,” their position being that 
God is not almighty and that to insist other- 
wise is to commit blasphemy by holding Him 
responsible for the sins, crimes, diseases, and 
corruption so readily apparent in nature and 
mankind. The next word, “God,” is also prefer- 
ential, for not all theisms are monotheisms; the 
singling out of one god as the God is not in 
keeping with Hinduism, for instance, and that 
was a faith acknowledged even at the time the 
First Amendment was drafted. To acknowledge 
“dependence” upon God is not consistent with 
the position held by some deists in the eight- 
eenth century, and some theists today, who 
regard God merely as a primordial first cause: 
God set the universe in motion much like a 


2 Brant, James Madison, The Nationalist (New 
York, 1948), pp. 344-45. 

3 Reproduced in Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 
422 (1962). 
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clock, but is not responsive to prayer. Sim- 
ilarly, to invoke God’s blessing for one’s 
country is distasteful to a number of conscien- 
tious theists who regard God as less nationalis- 
tic and more cosmic than some: Even were 
some prayer devisable to reflect a core religion, 
a number of faiths are opposed to the speaking 
of prayers in public or in unison. Indeed, as one 
surveys the range of theistic religions in the 
United States, from the most credulous forms of 
primitive anthropomorphism still popular in 
rustic parts, to the most scholastic theologies 
in other parts, he cannot fairly deduce any form 
of specific assistance equally deferential to them 
all. Finally, I would submit that religion itself 
cannot reasonably be restricted in its constitu- 
tional and free exercise sense to theisms alone. 
One need not rely upon references to James, 
Dewey, Huxley, Taoism, humanism, or ethical 
culture for support, for as thoughtful a theo- 
logian as Paul Tillich has seen fit to concur: 


Every human being has an ultimate concern, al- 
though not everybody calls it God. Not even the 
Buddhists call it God but everyone knows it is a 
religion. And so I would say that they... have 
their expressions of what the meaning of their life 
is and they are committed to it. They are often 
even willing to sacrifice most of their life or their 
whole life to it if necessary, and for this reason I 
would call them religions or, with a more tech- 
nical word, quasi-religions.* 


Discord avoided and non-theisis adequately 
protected? As a matter of policy and law, a test 
of non-preferential aid among theisms will not 
permit the kind of state aid which Professor 
Lowenthal evidently feels is needed, and this 
fact by itself argues convincingly against the 
acceptance of that test. On the other hand, to 
hold that such state aid is theoretically avail- 
able is to encourage the very kind of religious 
rivalries and internecine conflicts among 
theisms which should be avoided and can be 
better avoided through the standard adopted 
by the Supreme Court. That standard attempts 
to free the civil process from religious discord, 
while fully protecting each religion’s right to 
compete for success in the marketplace of ideas 
and faiths. 

Let me last respond to Professor Lowenthal’s 
insistence that those who are not theists receive 
all the protection they deserve from other parts 
of the Constitution, and that they ought notto be 
regarded as having any legitimate interest in 
the free exercise or establishment clauses of the 


4 Tillich, “The Sum and Substance,” University 
of Southern California Alumni Review, Vol. 44 
(1963), 11, 13. 
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First Amendment. The response is contained in 
the following case. 

‘In 1948, Congress amended the Selective 
Service Act to limit draft exemptions for con- 
scientious objectors to those basing their objec- 
tion on a‘belief in “a Supreme Being.” The 
exemption is still available today, whether or 
not the theistic objection might be regarded in 
some cases as naive, undeveloped, or com- 
pletely lacking in reflective judgment. The 
courts are not entitled to decide the rationality 
of the theistic objection, only its sincerity.’ 
This is as it should be, for to hold otherwise 
would be to reduce constitutional protection of 
the free exercise of religion to that which the 
state itself decided was rational. On the other 
hand, a religious objection to military service 
not bottomed on a belief in a Supreme Being 
does not qualify under the Selective Service 
Act. Under Professor Lowenthal’s view, it 
ought not to qualify, since the free exercise clause 
is exclusively a haven for theists. 

Now we come to a specific case, testing 
whether the conscientious objector in question 
is adequately protected by other parts of the 
Constitution. The defendant in this case is the 
son of an exceptionally religious Roman Catho- 
lic family, an honor student in high school with 
an excellent academic record and with no record 
of any previous legal difficulties. When sum- 
moned for the draft, he considers the question 
of military service carefully, and finally con- 
cludes that conscientiously he cannot serve: 


My decision arises from what I believe to be con- 
siderations of validity from the standpoint of the 
welfare of humanity and the preservation of the 
democratic values which we in the United States 
are struggling to maintain. I have concluded that 
war, from the practical standpoint, is futile and 
self-defeating, and that from the more important 
moral standpoint, it is unethical. 


He is examined by a Hearing Officer of the 
Justice Department and investigated by the 
FBI. With the benefit of the FBI report, the 
Officer concludes that the defendant, is “a 
truthful, decent young citizen who conscienti- 
ously objects to joining in any manner any 
activity which would bear on military affairs.” 

Under the statute, however, it is not enough 
that his objection be conscientious. It must, as 
well, rest on a belief in a Supreme Being. Un- 
fortunately for him, it does not: 


{He was anxfous to explain that] skepticism or 
disbelief in the existence of God does not neces- 
sarily mean lack of faith in anything whatso- 


ë See United States v. Ballard, 322 U.S. 78 
(1944). 
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ever... . Such personages as Plato, Aristotle and 


Spinoza evolved comprehensive ethical systems 
of intellectual and moral integrity without belief 
in God, except in the remotest sense. 


Finally, rejecting dependence upon his Creator 
for a guide to morality, [he] asserted ‘more re- 
spect for... belief in and devotion to goodness 
and virtue for their own sakes, and a religious 
faith in a purely ethical creed. 


When he is prosecuted for refusing to submit to 
military induction, he relies upon the First 
Amendment’s religion clause and the Fifth 
Amendment’s implied equal protection clause 
by way of defense. In keeping with Professor 
Lowenthal’s preference for theism, however, 
the district court should (and does) brush these 
objections aside: 


(a) The free exercise clause of the First Amend- 
ment is not violated because it protects only the 
exercise of those whose religion is based upon a 
belief in a Supreme Being. Such a belief is not 
involved in this case, as the defendant readily 
admits. 

(b) The equal protection clause is not violated 
because it is reasonable for Congress to distinguish 
between those whose objection is theistic in char- 
acter and those whose objection is not theistic, in 
deciding who shall be exempt from military serv~ 
ice. 

(c) The establishment clause is not violated, 
because the exemption provided for theists is 
non-sectarian. In any case, defendant has no 
standing to contest this issue. 


So this young man should be sentenced to 
prison, while others basing their objection to 
military service on some belief in a Supreme 
Being enjoy civilian status. Professor Lowen- 
thal’s standard operates neatly: it is all right to 
exempt the theists, for religion should receive 
“public encouragement,” unrestricted by the 
establishment clause which might otherwise 
rule it out; it is all right to jail this man, how- 
ever, for his is not the kind of religion which 
the free exercise clause meant to protect equal- 
ly with all others. Somewhere, however, we 
may suspect that the First Amendment really 
has been mocked here; most certainly, this is an 
instance where the other parts of the Constitu- 
tion scarcely afford equal respect for the in- 
tegrity of non-theists. 

A Constitution as insensitive as this would 
hardly be worth expounding. Happily, the 
Supreme Court has not expounded it in this 
fashion. And when this very case was appealed 
to the Circuit Court, which understood religion 
to reflect a breadth of philosophy including 


a 
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that which was bravely held by this young 
man, the conviction was reversed. The holding 
was that a classification for draft exemption 
purposes, based solely on an objection accord- 


_ ing to the dictates of a Supreme Being, is 


arbitrary; religion in the First Amendment is 
not limited to theisms, and a classification 
based on theism consequently denies the equal 
protection of the laws.® 


6 United States v. Seeger, 326 F. 2d 846 (2d 
Cir. 1964). Earlier quotations in the text are 
taken from the case report which warrants a 
complete reading. For an admirable discussion of 
“religion” in a slightly different context, see 
Fellowship of Humanity v. Alameda, 153 Cal. 
App. 2d 673, 315 P.2d 394 (1957). 
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The issue as of 1964 has thus developed to 
this extent. The free exercise of religious convic- 
tions is broadly protected from governmental 
restraint whether or not the religion in question 
is based on the mysteries or miracles of divinity. 
And, under the establishment clause, the suc- 
cess or failure of religious institutions is made 
to depend essentially on their own vigorous 
competition for communicants, unaided, as 
unencumbered by the government. I am hope- 
ful that few will see in this arrangement any 
“sacrificing [of] religious liberty,” any “‘wor- 
shipful attitude” toward the Supreme Court, or 
any occasion for the caliber of the protest 
advanced by Professor Lowenthal. 

Wiitiam W. Van ALsTYNE 

Duke University Law School 


BROWNLOW ON THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT 


To THE Eprror: 


In his letter to Richard Neustadt, which 
appears in the December, 1963, issue of the 
Review, the late Louis Brownlow refers at 
page 864 to what he considers to be “the ad- 
verse effects on the institution of the Presi- 
dency as the result of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney legislative reorganization which occa- 
sioned the proliferation of subcommittees and 
committee staffs—an effect which has set us a 
considerable way back on the road to the 
Congressional Government about which Wood- 
row Wilson was writing nearly eighty years 
ago. By this device,” says Brownlow, “and the 
breakdown in party discipline, the ‘Executive 
power’ is being subsumed to a degree that 
seems to me to be much more difficult to 
handle than any encroachment on the part of 
the bureaucracy.” 

Brownlow does not establish a cause-and- 
effect relationship in making his criticism and 
drawing his conclusions, but his selection of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act as an alleged 
cause of adverse effects upon the Presidency 
must not go unchallenged or be permitted to 
stand without analysis. 

Brownlow assumes that— 

(1) too many committees, subcommittees 
and their staffs affect the president adversely; 

(2) party discipline in the legislative process, 
particularly as it affected the relationship be- 
tween the president and congress, once existed 
to such a degree (apparently at some time 
prior to 1946) that we can speak of “the break- 
down in party discipline”; 

(8) the number of committees, subcommit- 
tees and their staffs is difficult to handle—he 


doesn’t say difficult for whom, but presumably 
for the president to deal with in getting his 
legislative program passed; and 

(4) adverse effects only happened because 
of the La Follette-Monroney legislative re- 
organization. 

These assumptions are untenable. 

With regard to (1)—the mere number of 
committees and their staffs cannot be a reason 
for the executive power being “subsumed,” 
i.e., contained and encompassed. One or two 
committee chairmen can facilitate or obstruct 
legislation recommended by a president. It can 
be just as difficult for a president to convince 
one chairman strongly opposed to a particular 
bill (even when there is little or no staff in- 
volved, e.g., the House Rules Committee) as it 
is to deal with several chairmen in the House 
and Senate who are not strongly opposed to 
particular legislation. Instead of an increased 
number of committees affecting the presidency 
adversely, actually such a situation gives a 
president more alternatives for getting particu- 
lar bills passed. 

The number of congressional committee 
staff employees, greater now than in 1946, is 
actually quite small when compared with their 
counterparts in the Executive Branch. The 
Department of Defense, for example, had 
1,205,231 civilian and 2,675,018 military em- 
ployees with a total payroll of $17.6 billion in 
1963. In contrast, the House and Senate Armed 
Services Committees had a combined profes- 
sional staff of 17 and a clerical staff of 21 in 
1963, with expenditures of $165,335.94 for em- 
ployed personnel in 1963. 

Even if the Legislative Reorganization Act 


= 
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had not been passed in 1946, there would have 
been an increase in the number of committees 
and their staffs. This increase would have been 
caused, in part, by the advent of the United 
States as a world power with a responsibility 
for keeping peace under cold war conditions. 
The atomic bomb was used in 1945, and in 1946 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy was 
established, paralleling the creation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The Marshall 
Plan, foreign aid, military assistance, the 
Korean War, the development of long-range 
missiles and the coming of the space age—all 
these events created more work for both the 
executive and legislative branches. But the 
number of employees in the legislative branch, 
naturally needing more expertise among staff 
members required to deal with such legislation, 
is far less than the number of employees in the 
“bureaucracy” about which Brownlow writes. 

I think it can be said that, if the Legislative 
Reorganization Act had not passed in 1946, we 
would still have had an increase in the number 
of committees and in congressional staffs, but 
instead of subcommittees organized under 
major committees with well-defined jurisdic- 
tions, there would have been more separate 
committees, probably more overlapping, and 
less probability of the committee structure 
cohering, as it now does, around large subject- 
matter fields. For example, instead of the large 
area of responsibility now organized under the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, there 
might have been separate committees and 
separate chairmen for each of the areas now 
covered by subcommittees. This would have 
thade it more difficult, not less, for any presi- 
dent dealing with foreign policies requiring 
legislation and appropriation by the Congress. 
Similarly, had the Army and Navy had sepa- 
rate committees, as they did before 1946, un- 
doubtedly there would have developed a sepa- 
rate committee for the Air Force, and then it 
would have been more difficult for a president 
to deal with the three committees than with the 
one Armed Services Committee—having one 
overall jurisdiction. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee avoided the interservice rivalry pattern 
which developed (and proved to be so difficult 
to handle) in the Department of Defense. 

With regard to assumption (2)—while it is 
true that a pattern of party discipline is not dis- 
cernible in the relationship between the presi- 
dent and Congress, this is nothing new. I could 
not agree that there was a “breakdown,” from 
some former system of party discipline which 
was quite efficient in terms of legislative proc- 
ess, to some system which made it more diff- 
cult for the president. It is always difficult for a 
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president, but this element of party discipline 

must not be overemphasized in ascribing rea- 

sons for events which occur in executive- 

legislative relations. The personalities of the. 
president and the majority leaders of the House 

and Senate are factors; when Eisenhower was ` 
president, even with a majority of Democrats 
in the House and Senate, effective relations 
prevailed between the Republican president 
and the Democratic Speaker Rayburn and 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson. History 
affords examples of more obstruction when the 
president and a majority of both houses of 
Congress have been of the same party. 

Assumptions three and four have already 
been answered above. 

Finally, the notion that the Executive power 
is being subsumed to a degree (much more 
difficult to handle than any encroacliment on 
the part of the bureaucracy) by anything that 
happens in Congress will be news to many mem- 
bers of Congress who have increasingly com- 
plained that legislative powers are being dele- 
gated to the executive. Some of them deplore 
the reorganization powers granted the presi- 
dent. Executive agencies are reorganized and 
Congress does not have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the plans while they are being made, 
and cannot amend the plans even in small ways 
which might be an improvement. Congress 
appropriates money for military manpower and 
weapons which the president does not or will 
not spend. In fact, there is a growing belief in 
Congress that the executive is becoming too 
powerful and that the legislative power is being 
gradually diminished in the process. 

Grorer B. GALLOWAY 

Legislative Reference Service, 

Library of Congress 


To THE EDITOR: 


I would do Louis Brownlow no favor by in- 
terpreting or reinterpreting his passing re- 
marks in his letter to Dick Neustadt about 
Congress and the La Follette-Monroney Act. 
As a political reporter and the son-in-law of a 
Congressman, he became no mean expert on 
Congress and its variable virtues while George 
Galloway and I were still in grammar school, 
At times, in his later years, as he freely ad- 
mitted with a grin, he was a laudator temporis 
acti. Yet he did have, quite aside from that, an 
increasing concern with some of the newer con- 
gressional habits of which I may mention 
three: 

(1) The habit of limiting authorizing legis- 
lation to a single year, so that year after year 
the bureaucrats and their bosses must spend 
untold hours rechewing the same cud before 
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the legislative committees and the appropriate 
Appropriations subcommittees. 

(2) The habit of permitting (or is it en- 
couraging?) congressional professional staff 
to propose a continuing series of subjects for 
investigation and hearings even when the Rep- 
resentatives or Senators have completed the 
inquiries that concern them. 

(3) The habit of ever-increasing Committee 
(not congressional) veto-power over individ- 
ual administrative actions such as real prop- 
erty transactions, and weapons procurement. 

Brownie believed that the first habit was 
unwise and unwarranted; it forces the repre- 
sentatives of the President to waste their 
energies because two committees are rivals for 
public attention. He believed that the second 
habit was a lurid example of allowing an ex- 
pert to be on top, rather than on tap—where 
he belonged—a question that fascinated and 
infuriated him. 

As for the third habit, he was convinced that 
it was both an unconstitutional interference 
with the President’s responsibility for taking 
care that the laws be faithfully executed; and 
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equally an abdication, in the Wilsonian sense, 
of congressional responsibility to an essen- 
tially irresponsible body. 

No doubt Brownie would have agreed that 
these habits were not created by the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization of 1946; he might have said 
that they were encouraged by it. At any rate, 
if I may depend on my own memory, he didn’t 
like them, and neither do I. 

One more point. Congressional complaints 
about the delegation of “legislative powers” to 
the executive in the successive reorganization 
acts, passed by successive Congresses, hardly 
deserve citation, especially by so learned a sup- 
porter of our national legislature as George 
Galloway, in justification of an extension of 
congressional authority. 

Congressional power to reorganize, like con- 
gressional power to enact tariff legislation, was 
laid on the shelf when Congress came to realize, 
painfully, that congressional power was not 
synonymous with congressional competence. 


HAROLD STEIN 
Princeton University 


A POST-POLEMIC 


To THE EDITOR: 


I would like to clarify and comment on an 
issue concerning the notion of the “pre-scien- 
tific” world and understanding in the polemic 
exchanged between Professors John H. Schaar 
and Sheldon 8. Wolin in their “Review Essay” 
on Essays on the Sctentific Study of Politics (ed. 
Herbert J. Storing) and Professor Leo Strauss 
which appeared in the March 1963 issue of this 
Review. It is too important to miss notice. 

Schaar and Wolin raised the question as to 
why Strauss’s “pre-scientific’” world and un- 
derstanding could not be called a “pre-logical” 
or ‘‘pre-philosophical” world or understanding, 
and whether a ‘‘post-scientific” understanding 
is possible. In my opinion, it could be called a 
“pre-logical” or “pre-philosophical” world or 
understanding. As a matter of fact, Strauss 
himself used the term “prephilosophic’”’ refer- 
ring to the “natural world,” di.e., “the way in 
which they [political things] present themselves 
in political life, in action” (Natural Right and 
History [NRH], 1953, pp. 79, 81), and criticized 
Max Weber for not having been concerned 
with “an analysis of social reality as it is 
experienced in social life or known to ‘common 
sense’ ” (NRH, p. 78). It is also referred to as 
“the world in which we live” or “the world of 
common sense” as contrasted to “the world of 


science” (see also: What Is Political Philos- 
ophy? And Other Essays [WPP], 1959, p. 23, 
et passim and “‘An Epilogue,” in Essays, p. 331, 
et passim). The question raised here by the 
reviewers is not entirely of their own fault: it is 
a legitimate question. Strauss is partially re- 
sponsible for this confusion. He writes that, 
“To grasp the natural world as a world that is 
radically prescientific or prephilosophic, one 
has to go back behind the first emergence of 
science or philosophy. It is not necessary for 
this purpose to engage in extensive and neces- 
sarily hypothetical anthropological studies” 
(NRH, pp. 79-80, italics mine). Moreover, in 
his reply to his critics, he rejects “in passing” 
the suggestion that “the notion according to 
which the ‘world’ is ‘a whole’ is of biblical 
rather than of Greek origin” (this Revizw, 
March, 1963, p. 154). According to these state- 
ments, two things are clear: first, the “‘pre- 
scientific world” is of Greek origin; second, it 
tends, if one does not fully understand the 
meaning of the term “radically,” to suggest 
that this “pre-scientifie world” js a pre-his- 
torical world, 7.¢., the world prior to the de- 
velopment of philosophy and science. I would 
not question the truth of the first, but I would 
like to clarify the notion of the ‘‘pre-scientific 
world,” 
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In the light of what Strauss attempts to de- 
scribe about the “natural world,” the term 


.“pre-reflexive world” seems to convey its mean- 


ing more adequately than the term “pre- 
scientific world”: thus, it is ‘‘pre-conceptual,” 
‘“‘pre-logical”’ and ‘“pre-philosophical” in the 
sense that conceptualization, logic and philos- 
ophy are all reflexive activities. This “world” 
is not foreign to phenomenology and existential- 
ism, particularly in post-Husserlian phenom- 
enology. The term Lebenswelt (Life-world, the 
world of every-day life or the world of im- 
mediate, lived experience) was used and ex- 
pounded originally by Edmund Husserl, the 
founder of phenomenology, in his last and 
posthumously published work: Die Krisis der 
europäischen Wissenschaften und transzenden- 
tale Phänomenologie (2d ed., 1962). See also an 
English article by Husserl’s student Ludwig 
Landgrebe, “The World as a Phenomenological 
Problem,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. 1 (September, 1940, pp. 38-58). 
The Lebenswelt is one of the foremost areas of 
phenomenologists’ and existentialists’ concern 
today. The French existential phenomenologist 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty uses the phrase l’étre 
au monde which has its origin in Heidegger’s 
in-der-Welt-Sein in his epoch-making Sein und 
Zeit. In this country, in addition to the late 
Professor Alfred Schutz who devoted much of 
his life to working at phenomenology of the 
social sciences, Professor John Wild of Yale 
University is the most enthusiastic proponent 
of the Lebenswelt and has applied it to social 
and political philosophy (e.g., in his latest book, 
Existence and the World of Freedom, 1963). In 
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this connection, we can also mention William 
James’s “radical empiricism,” and the British 
philosopher John Macmurray has independ- 
ently worked out a philosophy regarding 
‘immediate experience” (see Interpreting the 
Universe, 1983). The Lebenswelt is the pri- 
mordial world of every-day life in the sense that 
it is “pregiven to both the man in the world of 
working and to the theorizing thinker” 
(Schutz, The Problem of Social Reality, 1962, p. 
247). It is more rich, ambiguous, immediate 
and emotional than the reflexive world. 
Strauss’s distinction between “scientific” and 
“common-sense” understanding is similar to 
the one that Schutz makes between the phe- 
nomenological epoché and the epoché of the nat- 
ural attitude (or Husserl’s natiirlicher Welt- 
begrif). Thus, the Lebenswelt is not the pre- 
historical world but the world of every-day life 
“Here and Now,” even if the study of “primi- 
tive mentality” helps to understand it. 

Strauss lists Husserl and Heidegger among 
“the four greatest philosophers of the last forty 
years’”’—the other two are Bergson and White- 
head (WPP, p. 17). However, as far as I know, 
he has nowhere related his “natural world” or 
‘‘pre-scientific world” to Husserl’s Lebenswelt 
or Heidegger’s in-der-Welt-Sein. To the extent 
that the task of philosophy is to describe and 
understand the Lebenswelt, Strauss’s “phenom- 
enological” interpretation of classical polit- 
ical philosophy is a notable enterprise and 
suggests an important direction. 


Hwa You June 
Moravian College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nature and Limits of Political Science. By 
Maurice Cowra. (Cambridge University 
Press, New York, 1963. vi, 214. $4.75.) 


Social Science and Political Theory. By W. G. 
Runciman. (Cambridge University Press, 
New York, 1963. Pp. 197. $3.95.) 


These two “scope and method” essays are by 
fellows of Jesus College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, respectively. Both evidence high 
intelligence and wide scholarship. But they are 
as distinct in flavor as plum and apricot. Both 
are valuable reading for the political scientist 
interested in the philosophical-methodological 
problems of his trade; more so for the political 
scientist who is not—perhaps because he al- 
ready Knows the Answers. 

The dominating quality of Cowling is an 
eccentric, radical scepticism. He is sceptical 
vis-a-vis all conventional and(or) widely held 
positions; conversely, his own position, insist- 
ently stated and often repeated, is eccentric 
and radical in terms of widely accepted posi- 
tions. His stance and arguments evoke from 
memory many precedents and similarities: 
Burke, Benda, Sait, Butterfield and Oakeshott, 
among others. But the position taken is pre- 
cisely equivalent to none of these; and owes a 
debt to the fact that the schools of logical 
positivism and linguistic analysis have existed 
and exerted influence. 

Cowling’s key word is explanation, which is 
“posed against both persuasion and practice. 
Explanation deals with “what is the case” 
(162), but not in terms that, in contemporary 
social science, one expects to find associated 
with this phrase. For Cowling is not interested 
in any “prediction” and “control” to follow 
“explanation,” and indeed argues strenuously 
that these are illegitimate, impossible goals for 
social science. What, then, is explanation and 
what is its use? It is science—‘‘A science is a 
body of explanation and nothing more... .” 
(171). It is also philosophy—‘“Philosophy is 
thought without arrest or limitation, explana- 
tion with as few assumptions as possible. ...” 
(124). And what is the use of explanation? 
Only a philistine would ask, for “...in phi- 
losophy it is not the arrival but the journey 
itself which matters” (146); philosophy digni- 
fies and justifies the enterprise of civilization. 
“The task of political philosophy,” explicitly, 
‘Gs to make as transparent as possible the 
assumptions implicit in any way of speaking 
about politics: but that is all it can do and the 


affectation should be avoided of pretending 
that it can do more.” (147) 

The sin that. Cowling finds intolerable is to 
move from explanation to persuasion, using the 
“cover” of the former to justify or dignify the 
latter: here his indictment is lengthy and in- 
clusive, moving through a spectrum from Sci- 
ence to Christianity and being especially scath- 
ing towards the “liberal orthodoxy” of con- 
temporary political science. Here is a powerful 
sermon against sermonizing, especially directed 
toward the children of the Enlightenment who 
make of their Science a new Religion. (“ ‘Values’ 
are what people parade who have neither 
settled habits nor religion to tell them how to 
act.”) Not that Cowling lacks a respect for the 
arts of persuasion or the world of practice. On 
the contrary, the world of practice is a Real 
World and persuasion is necessary to make it 
move. But this Real World is rather like 
Burke’s, In its complexity and subtlety it can 
be but imperfectly known; those who know 
how to move it have a knowledge different from 
an academic’s, a philosopher’s; and there is an 
arbitrariness about the beliefs that form and 
move it, an arbitrariness that is a part of the 
nature of things and needs no apology. 

This essay will strike most of us as perverse 
and precious. Cowling’s Science for Science’s 
Sake, equated more or less with Philosophy for 
Philosophy’s Sake (offensive in itself to many), 
is not likely to attract a School. Certainly as a 
point of view and stance it is not without seri- 
ous difficulties, theoretical and practical. But 
it may well be that in the critical aspects of the 
essay there is an astringency, an acidity, which 
may do us all—and I do mean all—good. 

Regarding Runciman, it may be appropriate 
to begin with a warning to the reader: the re- 
viewer found this essay so congenial on the 
whole to his own outlook that his appraisal of 
it may be unduly high. That acknowledged, 
this is an excellent essay in both content and 
style—penetrating, sensible, fair, graceful and 
lucid. Many of the basic issues of the enterprise 
of social science, so often dealt with ponderously 
and dogmatically, are reviewed briefly and 
deftly. Nor is the small book simply a discus- 
sion of scope and method. There is also sum- 
mary and critique of a considerable range of 
theory and research findings in recent social 
science; chapters on “Elites and Oligarchies” 
and “Voters and Parties,” especially, are 
addressed to the status and problems of the 
theory of democracy. 
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Centrally, Runciman argues that the two 
enterprises of political science and political 
philosophy are equally legitimate and neces- 
sary, that neither is reducible to the other, that 
each is dependent upon the other for its health 
—indeed, for its very existence. “The social 
scientist is a part of the history from which his 
knowledge is constructed; every tomorrow, 
that knowledge may have to be revised or 
abandoned altogether. Likewise, the criteria 
of analysis and appraisal which any philosopher 
brings to the problems which he studies are 
themselves a part of the subject-matter which 
he is studying. Both philosophy and social 
science are thus in a sense parasitic activities; 
but itis their own as well as each other’s washing 
that they are required to go on taking in.” (174) 

Actually, in the customary terminology of 
the book it is not political science but “political 
sociology” that is paired with political phi- 
losophy. The point is that, to Runciman, the 
two are the same. The essay, in fact, begins 
with a discussion of “The Nature of Social 
Science” in which it is argued that, if sociology 
means a general theory of society, then it is a 
waste of effort (issuing only in philosophies of 
history or elaborate classificatory schemes), 
and if it is broken into areas of specific be- 
havior, then it is one in content and method 
with other disciplines—in this case, political 
science. In short, he proposes not to hand over 
political science to the sociologists, but to 
merge political scientists and the interests in 
this country designated as “political sociology.” 

While recognizing that “every tomorrow” 
we may have to revise both facts and opinions, 
Runciman takes pains to distinguish his posi- 
tion from Weldon’s “ice cream model’’—that 
all one can say about values is that he likes 
them or doesn’t: “There are strong arguments 
to the effect that there is a shared body of 
political philosophical beliefs which may be 
treated as analogous to the starting-point for 
beliefs in the canons of natural science.’’(168) 
The position developed is related, overtly, to 
that argued by Hart in The Concept of Law, 
holding it is entirely respectable to argue that 
there is a “minimum content of natural law”; 
but holding also that there are conflicts irrecon- 
cilable by any single ethical norm. 

In sum and roughly, Cowling presents ex- 
planation and practice as two parallel lines 
that are almost wholly unrelated and can in 
principle never meet; whereas Runciman pre- 
sents political science and political philosophy 
as two lines defined each in terms of the other 
and, while never meeting, perhaps approaching 
each other asymptotically. 

Dwicut WALDO 

University of California, Berkeley 
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Nomos VI: Justice. By CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
AND Jonn W. CHapman (eds.). (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1963. Pp. x, 325. $6.00.) 


This sixth volume from The American 
Society for Political and Legal Philosophy con- 
tains fifteen essays, five written by political 
scientists, two by lawyers, one by an econom- 
ist, and seven by philosophy teachers. David 
Granfield discusses a difference between 
Thomas Aquinas and William of Ockham; 
Robert C. Tucker argues that Marx was not 
moved by a concern for distributive justice; 
Hugo A. Bedau examines the ways in which 
justice was understood by the Utilitarians; and 
Richard C. Cox contributes a kind of prolego- 
menon to an understanding of Locke on justice, 
which is ignored by Raymond Polin in his 
essay on Locke. The remaining essays are not 
interpretations of other works. 

Carl J. Friedrich concludes that an act is 
just when “‘it is based on a balanced evaluation 
of the persons it affects, comparing (and 
classifying) them on the ground of values 
prevalent in the political community con- 
cerned” (48). This means that justice is the 
conventional, conforming to the conventions or 
“values” of the place, and Friedrich merely 
acknowledges but does not pursue the question 
of whether it is possible to ascend from conven- 
tional justice to justice truly understood. The 
importance, indeed, the necessity of this ques- 
tion is argued by Iredell Jenkins in what is 
perhaps the most thoughtful essay in the book, 
and is acknowledged implicity by Richard 
McKeon in the essay that follows Friedrich’s. 
McKeon refers in passing to the problem of the- 
“tyranny of prevailing opinion” (51), which 
implies an understanding of justice independent 
of that justice defined by “prevailing opinion.” 
To adopt the words of Arnold Brecht in the 
next essay, it implies “some measure, standard, 
yardstick, or norm” (62) beyond that supplied 
by local conventions. The attempt to discover 
this measure is, or was, the task of political 
philosophy. According to Brecht, however, this 
quest cannot succeed: “I hold that on purely 
scientific grounds we cannot even establish the 
validity of the most fundamental of our modern 
humanitarian principles, namely, that in cer- 
tain basic aspects the life and the liberty of all 
human beings . . . should be treated with equal 
respect” (66). This view is familiar to all pol- 
itical scientists today and is probakly accepted 
by most. Yet, its acceptance would seem to 
undermine political science itself; and despite 
Brecht’s reassurances to the contrary, it would 
surely undermine any attempt to write mean- 
ingfully about justice. For, if justice rests on 
mere opinion, or on mere “preferences for a 
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certain style of living” (66), an appeal against 
the opinion of the majority can itself be 
grounded on nothing but opinion, and books 
about justice would be “ ‘obsolete verbal 
rubbish’ ”—to adopt the words Tucker quotes 
(312) Marx as using against his socialist 
opponents. 

John Rawls’s essay appears at first to be an 
attempt by modern philosophy to refute, or to 
avoid the conclusions of, the argument of 
modern political science made by Brecht. His 
thesis is that knowledge of justice is possible, 
and more precisely, that ‘‘the concept of justice 
provides conclusive arguments” (99) favoring 
a constitution based on liberty of each person 
and of each conscience. Using the techniques of 
linguistic analysis, Rawls believes he discovers 
justice, but the justice he discovers has nothing 
to do with the politics of this world. He begins 
with an abstraction about human nature and 
ends with an abstraction about the character of 
the needs that bring men into civil society. 
Justice has nothing to do with “specific dis- 
tributions of desired things’—that is, it has 
nothing to do with “who gets what’—any 
attempt to discover such a justice is “mistaken 
in principle” (102); on the contrary, justice 
consists merely in a constitution granting 
liberty to all, because no one—at least, no one 
of Rawls’s hypothetical persons—can complain 
of such a constitution. The proof of this is that 
no one will agree to the establishment of a 
constitution permitting slavery because no one 
can be sure that, in the ensuing lottery, he will 
not (“whatever chance device is used” [107]) 
be assigned to the slave class. Once civil society 
sis established, justice consists in permitting 
everyone to achieve his own ends, ‘whatever 
they are [but] within certain limits” (118). 
Whatever end is sought, the freedom to seek it 
may be limited by the need for “the security of 
public order” (118). Justice turns out to be the 
preservation of this hypothetical state in- 
habited by these hypothetical beings. 

Nomos VI is not concerned with the applica- 
tion of the principles of justice to contemporary 
problems; it is a book of theory. To publish it 
implies (there is no preface or introductory 
chapter) that the old theory, the old teachings 
are inadequate or are inadequately understood. 
But the old teachings at least had political 
relevance. 

WALTER BERNS 

Cornell University 


Of Time, Work and Leisure. By SEBASTIAN DE 
Grazia. (New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1962. Pp. 559. $6.50 ) 


One test of an important book in the pol- 
itical, social and behavioral sciences is whether 
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it holds a new and more accurate mirror to 
contemporary society. De Grazia’s volume is 
such a mirror. No matter how disagreeable the 
process of re-perception, American and more 
generally industrial civilizations will eventu- 
ally concede the substantial accuracy of the 
new image. It will be impossible for any serious 
discussion of leisure to ignore the data, the 
definitions, and the challenges put forward in 
De Grazia’s examination of the subject. 

The definitional problem is how to describe 
the calendar of human activites. Quite wisely, 
the choice of descriptive definitions is influ- 
enced by preferred definitions of goal. Hence, 
De Grazia postulates various goals of human 
association, or adopts for purposes of inquiry, 
value objectives which have played a role in 
man’s history. The result is a treatise that 
plays back and forth between what are com- 
monly called normative and descriptive issues; 
and among descriptive issues, considers the 
flow of historic sequences, of scientific analysis, 
and contingent futures. Less well-developed, 
though strongly implicated, are questions that 
call for the invention, evaluation and selection 
of policies designed to close the gap between 
things as they are and things as they might be. 

If we assume with De Grazia that one end of 
the state is to allow and encourage as many 
men as possible to cultivate their minds, and 
that the cultivation of man’s distinctive pro- 
pensities calls for leisure (freedom from neces- 
sity), the body politic ought to foster the condi- 
tions of leisure, hence of enlightenment. It is 
argued that though the fruits of leisure cannot 
be guaranteed, they are likely to be freedom, 
truth, and beauty. 

It cannot be said that De Grazia has been 
wholly successful in defining what he means, or 
in identifying the factors that condition leisure. 
It is assumed that freedom from necessity is a 
state of mind, that it includes a sense of eman- 
cipation from external necessity. But what of 
the inner necessities generated by obsessional 
and compulsive imperatives? How are they to 
be distinguished from the ‘“demonaic” im- 
pulses whose results are sometimes celebrated 
as creative contributions? The discussion does 
not quite succeed in disentangling classical con- 
ceptions of leisure from the collective prescrip- 
tions imposed as the code of a landholding class 
or of a teaching profession. De Grazia is more 
successful in identifying the component of 
objectivity (or serenity) than in clarifying the 
element of spontaneity (a term, by the way, 
which he does not use, even though many of its 
connotations are appropriate to his purpose). 

Whatever reservations may be suggested, 
the author has achieved impressive results by 
applying the intellectual instruments which he 
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has sharpened for the task. The most com- 
pelling result distinguishes leisure from both 
“work” and “time free from work.” Ii off-the- 
job time is filled up with activities which are 
matters of “obligation”, they are not of the 
realm of leisure, but of necessity. De Grazia 
makes a remarkable critique of conventional 
ideas of free time, holding that the figures usu- 
ally cited to show how technology has increased 
per capita leisure are untenable. He arrives at 
this result by adding to the “on-the-job” total 
the hours spent going to and from work, the 
time spent in ‘‘do it yourself” chores at home, 
and in recreational activities which are contam- 
inated by such objectives as preparing the indi- 
vidual to do his job better. Politics and religion 
carry enough overtones of serious purpose to 
fall outside the realm of leisure. 

De Grazia is not dismayed to discover that 
he is advocating an ideal that has largely 
vanished from the contemporary world. For he 
believes that one aim of the inquiring mind, 
especially of the political thinker and observer, 
is to jolt the complacencies around him, if they 
diverge from his conception of the good life. 

Political scientists who cannot or will not go 
all the way with De Grazia will nevertheless 
find themselves provoked and intrigued by the 
measurement problems to which the author 
draws attention. De Grazia’s approach is con- 
figurative; and my recommendation is that we 
accustom ourselves to contextualism and join 
in searching for ways of exhibiting the signifi- 
cance of any interaction for the shaping and 
sharing of all values. Industrial sociologists and 
psychologists have moved in this direction by 
looking beyond the technical operations per- 
formed on the “job” to discover the interplay of 
affection, respect, power and other values in 
the plant. Some political scientists are suff- 
ciently emancipated to examine an act of ballot 
casting or lobbying in a comprehensive frame 
of reference. As a contextualist De Grazia is 
not entirely systematic; but his critical forays 
provide many brilliant indications of the 
realm of necessity in man’s condition. The con- 
ventional institutions of government, law and 
politics will be perceived with heightened 
luminosity when the leads given in Of Time, 
Work, and Leisure become part of the non- 
leisure time researches of political scientists. 
As for leisure in De Grazia’s sense, it will prob- 
ably remain an elusive horse of many colors 
and no jockey. 

Harop D. LASSWELL 

Yale University 


Metropolitics: A Study of Political Culture. 
By Scorr Greer. With the advice and 
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assistance of Norton E. Long. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Ine., 1963. Pp. xii, 
207.) 


The concentration of population in cities has 
been accompanied by dispersion from the cen- 
ter toward the extremities. Long before the 
automobile large proportions of the total land 
area of cities were losing population as the 
cities and their immediate environs were grow- 
ing at impressive rates. Park and associates 
note a clear and set concentric pattern of 
“suburban” migration in Chicago. In St. Louis 
between 1910 and 1930, the old city along the 
river lost 50,000 inhabitants. 

In the past, as now, the process of dispersion 
usually was socially selective. Upper class 
escaped working classes; Protestant escaped 
Catholic and Jew, who in turn escaped from 
the Negro. People were searching for greater 
comfort, higher status and more neighborly 
neighborhoods long before social scientists 
discovered the “quest for community.” Even 
the scale and complexity of urban living has 
always been very large, relatively speaking 
perhaps larger in the past than today because of 
the less efficient technology for production, dis- 
tribution and social control. 

So, what’s new and diferent about the 
modern metropolis? Of all the possible answers 
to that question, most certainly one of the most 
important is that of governmental and political 
forms. Generally since the 1930’s the corporate 
limits have not followed the population; city 
institutions remain hemmed within static 
boundaries. As a result there is a multiplication 
of governments and a dispersion of power to a, 
degree unknown to the earlier metropolis which 
was large enough to contain its exploding 
population (St. Louis) or kept up with its popu- 
lation by annexation (Chicago, New York). 
When annexation ceases, areas outside the 
central city develop independently, create their 
own governments, their own histories, iden- 
tities, jealousies and capacities to resist change. 

Because of the proportion of America now 
metropolitan, and because of the dispersion of 
government and governing power therein, 
“metropolitan life’, says Norton Long in The 
Polity, “has become the basic pattern of our 
existence ... [and the] problem of local self- 
government, if not democracy itself, has be- 
come the problem of metropolitan govern- 
ment.” What are the consequences of govern- 
mental proliferation in a large, economically 
interdependent unit? How are the problems 
faced and dealt with, and with what effect? 
What informal instruments of co-ordination 
and problem-solving emerge? What elements of 
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the community take over, if any, when legal 
authority is short and fragmented? Is democ- 
racy possible; if so, under what conditions? 

In a book called Aetropolitics one expects to 
find questions of the foregoing type at the very 
core of the inquiry. One also expects it from 
the author’s earlier work and from his associa~ 
tion with Norton Long, and from the author’s 
intention to integrate the data of reform “in a 
broad, systematic theoretical framework.” It 
is also to be expected from the fact that the 
book takes three metropolitan charter move- 
ments as its problem situation. Unfortunately, 
Professor Greer’s inquiry has almost nothing at 
all to do with the foregoing. As a book on 
comparative metropolitics this book is neither 
comparative nor metropolitics. It is almost 
exclusively a study of a sample of residents and 
a sample of the content of some news media in 
the one metropolis of St. Louis. (There are 
occasional, secondary, sideglances at Dade 
and Cuyahoga counties.) To Professor Greer 
metro-politics is simply an opportunity to 
study how people react to a campaign. 

Chapter One, the introduction, deals with 
some of the facts about and the significance of a 
common political culture. Those aspects of the 
common culture that have bearing upon metro- 
politan reform Greer calls the ‘morality plays.” 
These are purification rites (anti-corruption), 
capitalist realism (efficiency) and the fertility 
ritual (growth). This is certainly a bona fide, if 
quite conventional and non-exhaustive, classifi- 
cation of civic norms. But the purpose of the 
classification, especially the peculiar transla- 
tions of well-known and accepted doctrines, is 
` not at all clear. Once identified, and once em- 
phasized as influential in the formulation of 
charter proposals, the entire scheme is nearly 
abandoned. What one expects to see developed 
into the promised theoretical framework is, 
after Chapter One, never developed and only 
occasionally invoked. 

The book is at its best in the mere workaday 
descriptions of the process of putting the three 
charter movements together and formulating 
the charters themselves. Through translation 
into difficult and often irrelevant analogies 
(drawn from ecology, topography, engineering, 
games, the military, etc.), abstractions and 
moralities, Greer attempts to infuse into these 
chapters a sense of significance they do not need 
and a sense of theory they do not deserve. But 
he does previde a few facts about three reform 
movements that later studies will profit from. 
For example, it seems clear that the “Big 
Mules” are necessary for any reform move- 
ment, but that they generally are not found in 
exposed leadership positions, which devolve 
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upon middle-level political entrepreneurs. His 
descriptions reveal some of the types of leaders 
with a special stake in the status quo. And they 
provide some interesting insights into the 
general political significance of party organiza- 
tion (often ih its absence) as compared to the 
press and other news media, and to the organ- 
ized and ad hoc local groups. In Chapters Two 
and Three, therefore, one is impressed by the 
formal and informal complexities of policy- 
making in and for the metropolis; and one 
begins to see the beginning of a truly compara- 
tive empirical study. 

The remaining chapters of the book treat the 
foregoing not as ground work but as ground 
clearing. No more can be found of leadership, 
governments, groups, parties, issues, or policy 
formulation. Rather, the emphasis shifts to the 
mass and to the “study of political culture.” 
The questions are, for example, Who was 
listening? What did they hear? Who talked to 
whom? What strata did they belong in? These 
were asked of a small sample (a “panel” of 81 
in the city and 165 in the county) “loaded” for 
those who were presumed to be more involved, 
alert and likely to vote in the referendum. The 
findings relating to the level of awareness of 
these people are most interesting. For example, 
only about 10 per cent of even this loaded 
sample received any of the message of the cam- 
paign; a higher proportion could identify a 
campaign leader but not his position. But then 
the remainder of the book is based on the “gen- 
eral conversational ferment” among neighbors, 
friends, etc., as seen through this sample. And, 
in order to assess the metropolitics of his sam- 
ple—their conversational ferment—he had to 
neglect the overwhelming proportion of his 
already small sample. This, in turn, unduly 
exaggerated many of his percentages. (For 
example, between 75 and 90 per cent of the 
city sample and 60 and 70 per cent of the 
county sample [pp. 128-130] remembered 
nothing about the origins of arguments pro 
and con; of those who could remember “74 per 
cent in the city and 70 per cent in the county 
...mentioned the media” as the source of 
favorable arguments.) 

If carefully studied to allow for the small 
sample and the percentages based on subsam- 
ples, there are other interesting, if negative, 
findings. But all that is clearly proven in the 
book is that sample survey is an extraordinarily 
limited technique for political analysis. Used 
along with many other techniques and ap- 
proaches, survey has power. Used alone, or as 
the most important tool, it tends to lead away 
from politics into the social psychology of the 
grass roots. In this study the latter was even 
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then only possible through a shaky assumption 
of a “conversational ferment.” As a conse- 
quence, the following items are conspicuously 
and woefully absent, despite the opportunities 
afforded by the three campaigns: (1) Compar- 
ison among the three cities and movements in 
terms of consistent units of analysis and firm 
data. There were no aggregative data on elec- 
tions, the referenda or the communities; and 
there were no summary tables and analyses of 
leaders, factions, parties, etc——not even the 
reputational data for which survey research has 
so often been employed by sociologists. (2) 
Comparison with, profit from, building upon or 
any other recognition of Banfield on Chicago, 
Munger and others on Syracuse, Salisbury and 
others on St. Louis, Dahl in general, and many 
others. These are not studies of merger, but 
they are studies of or have direct bearing upon 
the study of metropolitics. (3) Theory, or 
theorizing. No chapter ends with more than 
a short summary, and the final nine-page chap- 
ter (“What Happened?”) is a summary and a 
bit of moralizing. 
THEODORE J. Lowr 
Cornell University 


The British Political Elite. By W. L. GUTTSMAN. 
(London: MacGibbon & Kee, 1963. Pp. 398. 
50 shillings.) 


Recruits to Labour: The British Labour Party, 
1914-1981. By CATHERINE ANN CLINE, 
(Syracuse: University Press, 1963. Pp. 198. 
$5.00.) 


In an aristocracy, de Tocqueville wrote, his- 
torians attribute events to the will of individ- 
uals; in a democracy, to the working of great 
general causes. Given the aristocratic bias of 
politics in England, it is hardly surprising that 
political biography has long been the great 
forte of British students of politics. The merit 
of the two books reviewed here is that they 
represent attempts at generalizing about the 
political process by accumulating data from a 
rich and plentiful source. As such, they are of 
interest to students of political recruitment 
generally, as well as important for specialists in 
British politics. 

Guttsman’s book is a large work. He anal- 
yses the changing social composition of mem- 
bers of the Cabinet since 1832, and the social 
origins of contemporary leaders in a variety of 
quasi-governmental institutions such as the 
BBC and Royal Commissions. Data are pre- 
sented in 55 tables and 9 diagrams; the sub- 
headings for classification are well chosen and 
carefully explained. But the book is more than 
tables. Because of wide reading in the massive 
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literature, the author is constantly able to il- 
luminate his statistics with revealing quota- 
tions from biographies and autobiographies; 
this helps to establish psychologically import- 
ant distinctions within groups sharing similar 
objective characteristics. 

The chief strength of the book is its broad 
historical sweep. The author introduces the 
study by showing how Cabinet office prior to 
1832 was integrally related to the status 
hierarchy of a society from which the political 
system was not functionally differentiated. The 
traditional bases of legitimation are also de- 
scribed. In the central chapters (4-7) the de- 
cline of the aristocracy and the rise of poli- 
ticians drawn from the professional middle- 
class are carefully traced. The difficulties of 
middle-class businessmen and manual workers 
seeking Cabinet office are also discussed. The 
chief historical change has been minor in terms 
of social origins, but major in terms of achieve- 
ment characteristics, for today the Cabinet 
minister is expected to display specific political 
skills, rather than simply to have diffuse social 
status. 

In analyzing the contemporary political sys- 
tem, the author comes unstuck. The data are 
useful to have available, particularly the esti- 
mates of the size of the political elite; Gutts- 
man puts the number at 11,053 (p. 328). But 
whereas the historical section deals primarily 
with social origins, the contemporary section 
deals primarily with power relationships. In 
terms of social origins, there is, as Guttsman 
claims, a self-perpetuating stratum of society 
in British politics. But this is not necessarily a 
‘ruling class’. The author is unaware of the ’ 
literature on measuring elite power which has 
flourished in America in the aftermath of C. 
Wright Mills and Floyd Hunter. Furthermore, 
he fails to make any allowance for inter-elite 
and intra-elite differences, and for institution- 
alized role conflicts. 

Miss Cline, an American historian, has 
written a monograph about 70 aristocratic and 
professional middle-class recruits to the Labour 
Party at a crucial period in its development. 
The book is short, well documented and sensi- 
ble. The author shows that many recruits were 
primarily reacting against the pro-war policy of 
the Liberal government, and did not abandon 
Liberal ideas while within the Labour Party. 
Particularly notable is the proportion who 
later abandoned the Labour Party..These new- 
comers, however, did not dilute the party’s 
Socialism, because already established leaders 
such as Ramsay MacDonald, J. H. Thomas and 
Philip Snowden were hardly Socialists. In 
policy terms, their influence was chiefly felt in 
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foreign affairs, where the Labour Party had 
previously had no considered program. The chief 
conclusion is that the recruits were a hetero- 
geneous lot, and their varied outlooks often 
corresponded to the varied outlooks already 
established within the party. Unfortunately, 
there is no discussion of the extent to which the 
presence of so many gentlemen in a rising 
workers’ party was important in reassuring 
Labour’s opponents that the party did not 
challenge fundamental principles of the culture. 
RICHARD ROSE 
University of Manchester 


The Dawn of a New Age: Reflections on Science 
and Human Affairs. By Eucens RABINO- 
witcu. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1963. Pp. v, 332. $6.95.) 


In this valuable collection of essays, the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists has assembled a number of his writ- 
ings on the impact of science upon public 
affairs and the new and unique role that scien- 
tists are able to play in helping humanity to 
master the forces they are unleashing. Unlike 
the sensitive artist, Dr. Rabinowitch seems to 
be saying, the responsible scientist cannot 
claim that the harsh realities of his surround- 
ings are those of a world he never made. Be- 
cause the scientific revolution of our times is so 
directly the work of scientists, the problems it 
raises demand that they become vigilant critics 
of dangerously unrealistic social policies and 
constructive participants in the effort to turn a 
precarious stability into an enduring peace. 

Dr. Rabinowitch himself has played a unique 
role as a kind of political journalist extraordi- 
nary within the scientific community. He might 
almost be described as a highly articulate bio- 
physicist and biochemist who combines the 
passionate idealism of Norman Cousins with 
the analytical pragmatism of Walter Lipp- 
mann. (Which of the two gets the upper hand 
seems to depend upon just how desperate Dr. 
Rabinowitch thinks the situation is.) It was 
Dr. Rabinowitch who in 1945 drafted most of 
the Franck Report, now remembered most of 
all for expressing the doubts of scientists on the 
wisdom of using the atomic bomb, but then 
notable as the first perceptive forecast of the 
social implications of atomic energy. And it 
was he who more recently organized the 
Pugwash Conferences bringing together scien- 
tists from East and West to discuss ways of 
diminishing the menace of nuclear war. And in 
the two decades since World War II he has 
also been a teacher and researcher, the author a 
three-volume work on photosynthesis, and the 
crusading editor of the Bulletin. 
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Twenty years have not shaken Dr. Rabino- 
witch’s conviction that atomic energy and the 
scientific revolution are the crest and wave of 
a great sea change in human history. The time 


‘is past, he contends, when domestic conflict 


arising out of scarcity and ignorance had to. 
lead to exploitation and oppression and when, 
in international relations, “power politics” 
could decree that each nation pursue its own 
selfish interests by any and all means, including 
war. Science makes it possible to eliminate the 
sources of domestic conflict and science makes 
it necessary to overcome the anarchy of inter- 
national conflict. Science, in short, has opened 
the way to a new universal community at the 
same time as it has rendered the once necessary 
evils of civilized society obsolete and intoler- 
able. 

Dr. Rabinowitch is quite aware, however, 
that the world in which we must now live is at 
best in transition from its “traditional” ways 
to codes of behavior that take adequate account 
of advances in science. Poverty persists, and so 
does indifference to human suffering, in the 
midst of the “atomic age,” the “computer 
revolution,” the “conquest of space” and other 
such wondrous novelties. Intolerance and 
tyranny such as were exhibited in the United 
States in the punishment of Dr. Oppenheimer 
and in the rather more extensive purges of 
scientists in the Soviet Union, do not escape 
his notice. He takes hope, however, from the 
signs that the “haves” are finally beginning to 
help the “have nots” out of motives other than 
unenlightened self-interest, from the increased 
willingness of politicians to heed the counsels of 
scientists, and most of all from the growing 
recognition (as shown in the conflicts over 
Korea, Suez and Cuba) that hostilities involv- 
ing nuclear powers may easily escalate into a 
war of world annihilation. 

Inevitably, perhaps, Dr. Rabinowitch’s 
lapses occur in his analyses of the less ultimate 
questions that political scientists find so much 
more complex and difficult than the choice be- 
tween total war and total peace, abundance 
and poverty, harmony and anarchy. Did 
Castro turn to the Soviets only, or even pri- 
marily, because the United States refused him 
economic assistance? Was the Suez invasion 
aborted only, or even primarily, because the 
Russians threatened the British and French 
with nuclear retaliation? Did the Russians in- 
stall their missiles in Cuba and then withdraw 
them because of America’s first-strike superior- 
ity? Can we really expect the problem of Ger- 
man reunification, and presumably the status 
of Berlin as well, to be settled by “internal 
developments” after a more general freeze of 
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existing boundaries is arranged? The trouble 
with Dr. Rabinowitch’s analysis of these and 
other such questions is not so much that his 
affirmative answers are wrong as that the ques- 
tions themselves are too narrowly formulated 
to yield any convincing results. 

On a broader level, one would have hoped 
that all these years of political analysis would 
have taught Dr. Rabinowitch the inadequacy 
of the theory of international politics with 
which he began and in which he persists. To 
say, as he does, that international relations are 
all a matter of ‘mass times velocity” (when 
mass means the number of people in an area, 
their natural resources and productive power, 
and velocity no less than their leadership, 
motives, incentives, etc.) is worse than having 
no theory at all, in that the desire for an over- 
all framework is satisfied by what is in reality 
only a license for the free exercise of intuition. 
One responsibility that ought to be taken quite 
seriously by anyone who counsels scientists on 
world affairs is surely to avoid reenforcing the 
naive belief, still entertained by some of them, 
that politicians could solve all of their problems 
if they would only make use of the scientific 
method. Dr. Rabinowitch knows better, as is 
obvious from the humane, practical, and bal- 
anced judgment which so often graces these 
essays. 

SANFORD A, LAKOFF 

Harvard University 


Foreign Policy Decision Making: An Approach 
to the Study of International Politics. EDITED 
py Ricnarp C. Snyper, H. W. Bruck 
anD Burton Saprn. (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962. Pp. vii, 274. $5.00.) 


The International System: Theoretical Essays. 
Evitep sy Kiaus Knorr AND SIDNEY 
Versa. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 237. $5.00.) 


I shall shock nobody if I begin a review of 
these works by noting our continued dogged 
pursuit of “theory” in international relations 
and our very limited success. Further, I am 
merely saying the obvious when I observe 
about these books—as about most others— 
that we are far from having a professional con- 
sensus. The Knorr-Verba collection does not 
aim at creating one while the Snyder-Bruck- 
Sapin work would like to make a contribution 
toward that elusive end. We ought not to 
embrace “new theory” merely because it is 
new, nor accept “traditional theory” simply 
because it has been with us a long time. The 
utility of the new consists in the improvement 
in our understanding, no more and no less. 
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“Governments”, commented Theodore C. 
Sorensen in his own book on decision-making, 
citing Woodrow Wilson, “are what politicians 
make them... Government is not a body of 
blind forces [but] a body of men... not a 
machine but a living thing. It falls, not under 
the theory of the universe but under the theory 
of organic life. It is accountable to Darwin, not 
to Newton.” The citation is an accurate synop- 
sis of how Sorensen views the decision-making 
process: a chain of events defying the schemata 
of our models, Fortunately, Snyder, Bruck and 
Sapin, represent the opposite position. Their 
volume republishes unchanged the original 
mimeographed essay on decision-making, Her- 
bert McClosky’s penetrating critique of the 
effort, the Snyder-Paige case study of the 
decision to initiate the Korean intervention, and 
an article by Richard A. Brody seeking to link 
decision-making “theory” with Field Theory 
and General Systems Theory. The volume, 
thus, brings together several related pieces 
which were hitherto scattered. The editors 
acknowledge that many conceptual and em- 
pirical advances have taken place since the 
original publication (in 1954) of their scheme 
and they offer the piece simply as an “‘ap- 
proach” which has aroused great interest and 
which can be combined with a number of other 
approaches. In this they are quite right. But 
the case study of the Korean decision, in my 
judgment, illustrates the limits of the ap- 
proach. It served the authors as a situation 
against which to match their checklist of fac- 
tors: competence, communication and motiva- 
tion. But they did not use it to refine the list, 
to sort the relevant from the imagined, or to. 
tell us something about the decision to inter- 
vene in Korea which we did not know from 
other sources. The case study confirms Me- 
Closky’s basic comment that as an “approach” 
decision-making studies, as so far developed, 
lack “theory.” The editors readily admit this 
and make no immodest theoretical claims. It 
would be well if other commentators were to 
refrain from treating as “theory” something 
which ought to be considered an important and 
conscientious methodological stance, very useful 
in working in a. variety of theoretical camps. 
If, as the editors suggest, much water has by 
now flowed over the dam, it is high time that 
important methodological innovations be rec- 
ognized in their own right without also making 
more ambitious claims for them. 

Brody attempts, however, to’advance a 
theoretical justification for the decision-making 
approach. His piece suffers from the apparently 
interchangeable use of the terms theory, con- 
ceptual scheme, model, paradigm, etc. But he 
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suggests that Genera! Systems Theory (tied to 
game theory) is the most satisfactory theoreti- 
cal stance for international relations research, 
provided it can be broadened to comprehend 
the interaction between structured relation- 
ships at the national and international levels. 
Current theorizing, he claims, stresses only the 
higher level. He properly advances the notion 
of “feedback” to link the two levels and sug- 
gests decision-making as the proper method for 
the operational study of its presence or absence. 
Yet he also describes decision-making as a 
theory. While a method must be judged by its 
utility in advancing understanding “theories 
(of any sort) do not have to be justified on the 
basis of their practicality” (p. 270). If that is so 
why then justify decision-making “theory” as 
an important step in advancing world peace? 
(p. 272). Should not “theory” also pass the test 
of satisfactorily accounting for recurrent fac- 
tual patterns. 

Nevertheless, I agree wholeheartedly that 
some species of systems theory do provide the 
most comprehensive and interesting means for 
dealing with international relations. Further, 
the collection of essays in the Knorr-Verba 
volume (the hard-cover version of the special 
issue of World Politics of October 1961) repre- 
sents the very best and the most sophisticated 
I have seen of this genre. Since no effort is made 
by the editors to force a group of perceptive 
and talented scholars into a single thematic 
framework, individual comments must be 
offered here. Morton Kaplan’s essay is an im- 
portant elaboration and refinement of his own 
earlier approach to system theory, one which 
spells out the limits implicit in this type of 
“theorizing. Arthur Burns, with commendable 
courage, criticizes and all but discards his own 
earlier attempts to develop a rigorous theory of 
international relations based on pure power. 
Thomas Schelling offers a series of rules for 
experimental games and bargaining which 
drive him farther away from “pure” game 
theory. Richard Quandt argues that it is not 
possible, by means of gaming, to “proceed from 
metamodel to reality”, thus confining games to 
the practical utility of enlarging possible out- 
comes and strategies. 

These essays all deal with refinements and 
reformulations of well established paths in sys- 
tems theory. George Modelski and Fred Riggs 
offer papers which present ambitious new sys- 
temic models of international relations based 
on structural-functional sociology. National 
policies and the international inputs they 
typify are central to the effort. In Modelski’s 
case this involves two ideal types, Agraria and 
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Industria, which are designed to contrast the 
pattern of international politics in the pre- 
industrial era with the present and future in 
which functional specificity and universalism 
are widely established at the national level. 
Riggs is interested in very much the same 
thing, even though he uses three ideal types; 
his addition consists of a “prismatic” system, 
transitional between the “fused” (i.e. Agraria) 
and the “refracted” (i.e. Industria), but of con- 
cern to a systemic theory of international rela- 
tions in which many of the actors are of the 
“prismatic” variety. While the language is 
difficult, and the rewards with respect to under- 
standing not always commensurate with the 
terminological effort, both papers are laudable 
conceptual advances in the direction of dealing 
with concrete systems—still in an analytic 
framework—instead of resting the case at the 
exalted level of General Systems Theory. 

The final group of papers is also concerned 
with the concretization of systems theory but it 
takes the additional step of positing historical 
(rather than analytic) systems and discussing 
the techniques appropriate for dealing with 
them. David Singer contributes an excellent 
essay on the vexing issue of identifying the level 
of analysis at which one operates and the 
logical-methodological constraints this necessi- 
tates. Sidney .Verba discusses the equally 
vexing matter of rationality and non-rational- 
ity in the conduct of the actors one studies and 
suggests ways of building a decision-making 
model which accommodates a measure of actor 
irrationality. Charles McClelland writes about 
the nature of acute international crises, arguing 
that the “acuteness” of a given crisis is a func- 
tion of the adequacy of the governmental and 
inter-governmental communications network. 
The actual level of tension is held to be less 
important than the techniques of communica- 
tion in predicting the likelihood of general war. 
Finally, Stanley Hoffmann, in a scintillating 
piece dissecting international law in terms of 
the systems offered by historical sociology, 
demonstrates the explanatory and predictive 
power of conerete-historical systems theory 
while advancing some overdue novel ideas in 
the area of international law. 

I suspect that the utility of the decision- 
making approach, conceived as the orderly way 
of studying and observing the conduct of actors 
so painstakingly set forth by Snyder, Bruck 
and Sapin, will truly come into its own when 
applied by scholars working in the vineyard 
of this more modest variety of systems theory. 

Ernst B. Haas 

University of California (Berkeley) 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Futuribles: Studies in Conjecture. EDITED BY 
BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL. (Geneva: Droz 
Geneva, 1963. Pp. xi, 322.) 


The word “futuribles,” Baron de Jouvenel in- 
forms us, “associates the two notions of future 
and possibility’: a “futurible’ is an event or 
state of affairs that is possible off in the future. 
And we owe this book, like so many other things 
that a few years ago were possible but improbable 
off in the future, to a Ford Foundation grant— 
this time, to a “small international company of 
social scientists” who were invited, each with 
respect to his speciality, to speculate about de- 
velopments they deemed “probable” during the 
decade ending in 1970. Their ‘‘Futuribles” pro- 
ject, it seems, has produced to date 55 papers, of 
which 8 are reprinted in this initial volume of a 
two-volume-per-year series. 

Surmising about the future, writes Baron de 
Jovenel in an Introduction, has in the past been a 
“very private, indeed occult, activity of the indi- 
vidual mind: spontaneous [like Spengler? one 
asks oneself], untrained [like Toynbee and Voege- 
lin?] uncriticized [like Marx? like Burke?].” We 
should, he concludes, move forward into “ ‘trad- 
ing’ in surmises’”’—with a view both to improving 
the surmises we ourselves produce, and devel- 
oping a methodology that will, hopefully, lead to 
still better surmises by our progeny. 

There are, we see at once, two stools here, and 
plenty of room in between them for even a de 
Jouvenel to fall into: the possible off in the future 
is of course not the same thing as the probable off 
in the future; and the essays prove, upon examina- 
tion, to be mainly ventures in identifying not the 
possible (that is, the various alternatives the fu- 
ture demonstrably holds in store) but the prob- 
able (that is, the alternative or alternatives the 
future is most likely to serve up to us). More: the 
authors assume the future to be by no means a 
“given”; it depends rather upon ‘‘our’’ “choices,” 
so that the futuribles game we are invited to play 
easily becomes, at one extreme, a matter of fore- 
casting the choices that are likely to be made and, 
at the other extreme, a matter of forgetting all 
about choices and merely extrapolating from pres- 
ent “trends.” Or, as with Baron de Jouvenel’s 
own remarkable essay, “On the Evolution of 
Forms of Government,” a matter of really falling 
between the two stools, that is, forgetting about 
both the future and the choosing, and merely 
analyzing the present and the immediate past. 


The reader is less than certain, as he lays the 
volume down, whether or not his leg is being 
pulled. 

The surmises, qui est pire, have given a wide 
berth to what might fairly be called the $64.00 
Futurible, namely, that of the future relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Hardly without exception, the forecasts in the 
bock would be invalidated if the Cold War were to 
move sharply in the direction of “victory” for 
either principal; the forecasters, for the rest, show 
in their various ways that they know that; but 
they see nothing for it but to assume gratuitously, 
here at least, that the future will merely perpetu- 
ate the status quo as of now. And the unavoidable 
result is that the future they hold out to us is 
flatly predicated on an uncriticized tacit major 
premise. 

Two of the essays would seem to deserve special 
mention here: 

First, an essay entitled ‘Whither Black 
Africa?”’, which is the book this writer at least has 
been needing in order to begin to make sense of 
the news dispatches from Africa. There it all is— 
the geography, the demography, the politics, the 
economics, the “problems,” including the prob- 
lem of Africa’s relations with the outside world— 
laid out with a pedagogical skill that, I confidently 
assert, has rarely been equalled in such a treatise. 
I recommend it whole-heartedly to any APSR 
reader for whom, as for me, Africa has been 
hitherto a cacophony of strange and unrelated 
sounds. René Servoise imposes order on the ca- 
cophony, and makes it intelligible, 

Second, an essay by Jacques Ellul on “Western 
Man in 1970.” Here the “method” is unabashedly 
that of extrapolating into the 1960s the observed 
“trends” during the 1950s, so that the question 
becomes: What will Western Man be like in 1970 
if he continues, on ever larger scale, to become 
during the next decade that which he seems to 
have been becoming during the past decade? In 
Ellul’s hands, I must add, however, the “futur- 
ible” becomes a venture not into the future and 
possible but rather into the future and horrible— 
whose possibility the mind cannot accept without 
risking its sanity ——Win~MoorE KENDALL, Uni- 
versity of Dallas. 


The First New Nation. By SEYMOUR MARTIN 
Lipset. (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1963, 
Pp. xv, 366. $5.95.) 


The American Democratic Tradition: A History. 
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By ARTHUR A. Exron, Jr. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1963. Pp. xiii, 338. $5.95 
cloth; $2.50 paper.) 


In The First New Nation, Lipset continues an 
interest which he has expressed in previous works 
in the conditions of a stable democracy. He has 
joined with this interest a concern for what other 
new nations might learn from our experience, and 
the experience of other democracies. His inquiry 
is thus both comparative and historical. 

In the first and most coherent part of the book 
Lipset explores our passage from the traditional 
legitimacy basis of authority under British rule, to 
the legalized system of authority which developed 
under the Constitution. Washington (like Nkru- 
mah), had charisma, and his leadership, together 
with his voluntary relinquishment of power, 
facilitated the transfer of legitimacy to the new 
system. Likening the Federalist party to the pa- 
tron parties in Africa today which are composed 
of “local notables” rather than the common 
people, Lipset finds that the Jefferson Democra- 
tic-Republicans, in their search for a broad, popu- 
lar base of power, contributed to the concept of a 
national citizenship and a national identity. Both 
parties, however, reflected the tendency of parties 
in power in other new nations to curtail the rights 
of the opposition. Gradually the government of 
our new nation acquired legitimacy by being 
“effective?” in the economic sphere, where its 
direction and activities played a crucial role. 
Throughout the discussion of the emergence of 
the United States as a nation Lipset draws many 
useful comparisons with emerging nations today 
and sharpens his discussion with perceptive ob- 
servations. 

.Parts two and three deal with-a miscellany of 
topics: the American character, religion, trade 
unionism, a comparison of selected social values 
(education, wage differentials, electoral systems) 
in England, France, Germany, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia and Canada. Throughout much of this 
discussion Lipset articulates a kind of sociological 
determinism which may best be presented in 
his own words: “Thus the value system of a 
society influences the character of its institu- 
tions and these shape the character of its citizens 
as they grow up. The character of a society’s 
members in turn reacts upon the character of 
its institutions.” (p. 276). And further “the main 
purpose of this book is to suggest the utility of 
relating value orientations to structural corre- 
lates of behavior...” (p. 277). And on the last 
page, “. .. a major purpose of this book has been 
to demonstrate the independent explanatory 
power of value analysis, seen as the codification of 
historical experiences” (p. 348). His thesis is a 
qualified one, but in this work the primacy of a 
value orientation is emphasized. 
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Where values are portrayed as, in effect, ante- 
cedent causal factors, the selection of which 
values (among many competing values), take 
primacy becomes of great importance. Lipset 
asserts the primacy of what he calls the “equal- 
itarian-achievement” value basis. The latter 
(equated with competitiveness, achievement of 
status, success) comes presumably from the 
Puritan ethic; the former is found in the political 
ethic of the Revolution. The choice of these par- 
ticular values, as opposed to others, is presumably 
validated by the data which the author offers. 
Here I find the analysis unsatisfactory. In part 
my dissatisfaction proceeds from the lack of any 
clearly defined stated standard which makes 
effectively evidential the case he is arguing. What 
kinds of data would prove the prior existence of an 
equalitarian value system in a society? The obser- 
vations of foreign travelers? A comparison with 
non-equalitarian societies of public educational 
systems? Of wage and income differentials? I 
think that in the limited areas of religion, and 
race, for instance, the American experience has 
evidenced not so much the success of the equal- 
itarian ethic as the practical failure of inequalitar- 
ianism to sustain a consensus. “In my judgment,” 
Lipset observes, ‘it was the prolonged post-Civil 
War Republican reign that was the major deviant 
case in the general American political pattern of 
liberal domination.” [Italics in original, p. 329.] 
When the discussion of the broad “‘equalitarian- 
achievement” ethic is restricted to a few selected 
topics as it is here; when it is confined only to 
whites; and when it finds the Southern social 
system as well as the post Civil War Republican 
period of political hegemony to be deviant, then 
is what remains of the American experience suffi- 
cient to bear the burden of the argument? I did 
not find it so. . 

Where Lipset has sought new ways to under- 
stand and interpret the American experience 
Ekirch has chosen a more conventional course; to 
provide a brief survey of ‘‘both the idea and the 
practice of democracy for the entire sweep of 
American history.” The book is intended, Ekirch 
asserts, “to meet the need for a history of Ameri- 
can democracy considered in terms of social the- 
ory and ideas as well as of political practice and 
reality” (p. viii). He thus endeavors to interweave 
a history of democratic ideas with a history of 
democratic institutions. This brief history, how- 
ever, does tend toward the extensive use of 
unqualified statements, where qualification would 
not only have avoided occasional errors in fact, 
but clarified interpretations. For example, in 
referring to state constitutional changes in the 
1830’s Ekirch states: “Alabama’s democratic con- 
stitution was now matched by that of Mississippi, 
which also established universal manhood suf- 
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frage,” (p. 80) when these constitutions in fact 
provided for ‘‘white’ manhood suffrage. And 
later, in discussing the New Deal, he asserts, 
“The liberalism and democracy of the New Deal 
accordingly minimized individual freedom in 
favor of a greater social security and economic 
equality of the whole people” (pp. 253-254). In 
the redistribution of individual freedoms was the 
loss greater than the gain, and was economic 
equality the goal? In discussing the election of 
1940, he suggests that Roosevelt’s third term was 
“a possible threat to the American democratic 
tradition,” (pp. 269-270), and further: ‘Anxious, 
however, to win election and gain the peace vote, 
Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie strove to outdo 
each other in misleading and demagogic promises 
to keep the nation out of war” (p. 270). 

As a survey of “social theory and ideas” the 
book is exceedingly skimpy. For example, Thor- 
stein Veblen and Lester Frank Ward are omitted, 
while William Graham Sumner rates only a few 
paragraphs. While the more familiar political 
theorists are mentioned in passing, discussion and 
commentary are brief. Yet as a short descriptive 
history of the institutional changes that have 
accompanied, and evidenced, the growth of 
American democracy it may prove a serviceable 
volume.— ALAN P. Grimes, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


Class Structure in the Social Consciousness. By 
Sranisutaw Ossowski. (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. 202. $5.00.) 


Much of social science literature is important 
less for what it says about the subject, whatever 
that may be, than for what it reveals about the 
author and his time and place. Professor Ossow- 
ski’s book succeeds in being important in both 
these respects. His analysis of the contrasting 
Western and Marxian attitudes toward class is 
perceptive, and it could stimulate a good.deal of 
systematic research on comparative class sys- 
tems. His book is also revealing of the new vitality 
that characterizes certain intellectual circles in the 
communist bloc. Although it deals with a subject 
that Marxists in the past have tended to approach 
dogmatically, the book is without cliches, without 
slogans, without stereotypes, and without the 
Stalin-era platitudes that made much of the 
alleged classlessness of life in the Soviet Union 
and People’s Democracies. In this sense the book 
is the social science counterpart of Fyodor 
Abramov’s The New Life and Alexander Solz- 
henitsyn’s One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovitch. 

Professor Ossowski, who holds the Chair of 
Sociology at Warsaw University and served as 
vice-president of the International Sociological 
Association 1959-62, maintains as his central the- 
sis that neither the Aristotelian nor Marxian 
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concepts of class structure enables us to fully 
understand the nature of modern social life. The 
Aristotelian theory, tri-chotomous in its com- 
mitment to the three-class structure of rich, mid- 
dle, and poor, assumes that “it is not the middle 
class but the extreme classes that are in some sense 
marginal.” Traditional Marxian theory, on the 
other hand, regards the middle class as marginal 
and therefore as likely to join one of the other 
two classes in the event of a crisis. In effect, the 
Aristotelian view has been taken over by the 
Western countries and especially the United 
States; Americans, notes Professor Ossowski who 
is obviously au courant with American sociology, 
think in terms of upper, middle, and lower largely 
in terms of income and status differences. Tradi- 
tional Marxists speak of the capitalists, the petty 
bourgeoisie, and the proletariat, largely in terms of 
their relationships to the means of production. 

But in reality, Professor Ossowski, argues, the 
term class no longer means what it did in the 19th 
century—and if I understand him correctly, he 
believes that the traditional Marxist view is less 
relevant to our understanding than the approach 
to class of W. Lloyd Warner and his colleagues. I 
emphasize traditional because Professor Ossowski 
does not totally reject the Marxian version of class 
structure; what he seeks is a blending of that ver- 
sion with modern concepts of social stratification. 
Marxists, he notes, are mistakenly inclined to 
regard these concepts as “a sort of mystification 
aimed at masking the essential class conflicts . . . 
(but) there is one reason why this American con- 
ception should not strike a Marxist as absurd. For 
this extreme, optimistic and democratic view of 
society, combining classlessness with the main- 
tenance of great differences in the share in the 
national income, which is contained in a certain 
version of the American creed, is by no means 
alien to the Soviet Union and the People’s 
Democracies in relation to their own societies.” 
In other words, because the class reality in both 
East and West is becoming a shared reality, the 
contrasting and formerly sharply conflicting class 
theories should prepare to accommodate each 
other. 

The author may or may not be right about 
this; certainly some American sociologists see 
more class rigidity in both worlds than Professor 
Ossowski is willing to admit. Perhaps the more 
interesting question is whether his book, together 
with other books, signifies that the cold war of 
the intellectuals is reaching the stage of thaw. 
Doubtless Class Structure in the Social Conscious- 
ness could not have been published in Poland 
during the Stalin years (it appeared there in 
1957), and it would have been altogether impos- 
sible to conclude, as Professor Ossowski does, 
that “the scholar should not overlook, amongst 
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the tasks awaiting him, the duty of watching out 
for the social consequences of habits of thought 
left to us by the past. I am thinking here not only 
of the relics of capitalist culture but... of the 
grim myth with which those who were reconciled 
to the existing state of affairs salved their con- 
sciences: the myth of historical necessity as re- 
vealed to those who wield power.” Stalin is dead, 
but we, too, in the open society have our “grim 
myths” and to that extent Professor Ossowski is 
not just looking backward or writing for the 
benefit only of his Polish and Hast European 
colleagues.—ARNoLD A. Rocow, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Community Power and Political Theory. By 
Nexson W. Poissy. (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1963. Pp. x, 144. $5.00.) 


By this book, an able political scientist and a 
dissertation of distinction fall victims to academic 
overexposure. It is Nelson Polsby’s unlucky fate 
to be reporting on the theoretical underpinnings 
of the celebrated New Haven study after Robert 
Dahl had presented the cream of its substantive 
findings and after Polsby himself had summarized 
the essentials of its approach in four excellent 
journal articles. Thus, to the “community of 
scholars’? whom he intended to be his audience, 
the book is not exactly news. Other readers, even 
scholars not working in the urban field, will find 
the analysis cryptic and complicated, for the 
author presupposes extensive familiarity with a 
specialized literature. 

The task of the book is essentially to overturn 
the theory and conclusions of the stratification 
school of sociology especially as this analysis is 
applied to community power structures. This 
Polsby does with considerable sophistication, 
restraint and balance. A careful definition of 
terms, a respect for the scientific method, and an 
explicit model are his working tools. Systemati- 
cally, he examines the literature from the Lynds’ 
Middletown through Hunter’s Regional City to 
less well known studies of Roland Pillegrin and 
Charles Coates (Bigtown) and Robert O. Schulze 
(Cibola) and documents their logical inconsisten- 
cies and empirical deficiencies. He tests the five 
principal assumptions of the elite theory of 
community governance (the essential proposition 
being that a monolithic elite of upper class 
origins rules) by New Haven data and finds them 
wanting and he presents again the case for “the 
pluralist alternative.” 

Although Polsby executes his assignments skill- 
fully, he adds little to what he has said before. 
His best chapters are his last two when he ex- 
plains how empirical analyses of social stratifica- 
tion are confounded by the concept of power and 
how a comprehensive theory _of community 
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power might be constructed. But even here, one 
wishes he had probed further. As sensible and 
attractive as the pluralistic alternative is to 
political scientists, it still requires further con- 
ceptualization to make it operative. ; 

In particular, the notions of exploitation of 
power resources, of slack, and of power exchanges 
remain qualitative and susceptible to the meta- 
phoric treatment Polsby rightly criticizes in other 
works. In the same way, evaluations of political 
success or failure are tantalizingly indefinite. With 
so much uncertainty built into the pluralistic 
model, its predictive capacity remains low, and 
the relationships among variables inexact. So, the 
characterization of power structures in such terms 
as hierarchial or pluralistic; remains categorical 
and simple, paralleling the typology the more 
sophisticated sociologists have developed. 

In his last page, the author alludes to one 
avenue that offers promise, the correlation of 
typologies of community power with social, 
economic and cultural typologies. This route does 
have potential because it provides the opportu- 
nity for comparative analysis so urgently required 
to develop a comprehensive theory and prospects 
for meaningful quantification. More important, it 
signals all political scientists in the field that 
destruction of a defective approach is only the 
first step in serious model building. Now the task 
is to develop a theory that is genuinely operative 
for a sizeable number of American communities. 

One would hope then that Community Power 
and Political Theory marks the end of the method- 
ological dialogue between devotees of reputa- 
tional and decision-oriented studies. Clearly we 
are wiser because the debate has taken place, and 
our professional lives have been stimulated by the 
controversy. But future progress now turns on 
research demonstration, not debate, and on 
application of the preferred hypothesis, not argu- 
ment. By this and other work, Polsby has proven 
himself to stand close to the top of students of the 
field. Hopefully he will take up the challenges he 
has implicitly laid down.—Roszerr C. Woop, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Passion and Social Constraint. By Ernest Van 
Den Haag, in association with Ralph Ross. 
(New York: Stein and Day, 1963. Pp. xvi, 368. 
$6.95.) 


The general theme of this book is a familiar one 
today: conflict between individuality and “‘pas- 
sion,” on the one hand, and a society and culture 
seemingly moving relentlessly in the direction of 
greater standardization, on the other. In dealing 
with the problem, Van Den Haag attempts noth- 
ing less than an enquiry into all the psychological, 
social, and political dimensions of the modern 
world, i 
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He begins with the development of infants, 
examines the Freudian thesis of personality 
growth, and devotes considerable attention to the 
present status of the Oedipus complex in sehol- 
arly thought. Although sympathetic to many 
Freudian propositions, he recognizes some valid- 
ity in anthropological and sociological criticisms 
of the Oedipus complex analysis. His discussion 
of the relation between sex drives and cultural- 
social repression gives weight to both social and 
psychological facets; and he is dubious about all 
attempts to define a “normal” person. He is par- 
ticularly critical of those notions which contend 
that there are “sick” societies, 

Having thus explored what he deems to be 
major aspects of personality development, he 
turns in Part II to Society. There he examines, 
sometimes with an appealing humor, such stand- 
ard topics as the nature of the group, conflict, 
co-operation, and rivalry. The-political scientist 
will be particularly interested in his chapter (X) 
on “Leadership, Authority, and Power.” Within 
the space of a relatively few pages, he suggests the 
ways in which authority can generate power and 
the equally decisive tendencies for possessors of 
power to seek legitimacy. Other sections treat of 
class and caste and the relation of democracy to 
elites. A relatively large space is devoted to prob- 
lems illustrated by the Supreme Court’s desegre- 
gation decision. Distinguishing between the pro- 
hibition of compulsory segregation and the prin- 
ciple of compulsory congregation, he suggests 
that the Court in effect curtailed ‘freedom of 
dissociation.” 

There follows a third part of the book devoted 
to “popular culture,” in which Van Den Haag 
re-examines many familiar themes—the lonely 
crowd, the relation of high to folk and popular 
culture, and the corruption which allegedly sets in 
with industrialization and the exaltation of mass 
culture and purchasing power. Although he deals 
with many of the issues of alienation, he merci- 
fully refrains from employing that overworked 
term. 

In Part IV, there is a good discussion of the 
objectives and limitations of science. Here, as 
elsewhere, the author approaches his subject 
critically and does not hesitate to say where he 
stands. In general, science is held to be a neces- 
sary but not a sufficient condition for social under- 
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standing and control. “Only science can make 
testable predictions,” he points out, “and thus 
prove scientific theories. But, if it is correct to say 
that only what is true can be proved to be so, it 
does not follow that only what is proved, or 
provable, can be true. Demonstration and truth 
are not the same.” (p. 351). While he concedes 
that science cannot establish the “truth” of 
first-order values, he holds that there is a “truth” 
in morality and aesthetics: ethical and aesthetic 
judgments are not merely matters of taste. 

The aphoristic nature of many of Van Den 
Haag’s statements does not permit adequate 
qualification and hence one unfortunately often 
gains the impression of a dogma handed down 
from on high. Moreover, some of his propositions 
are merely half-truths or highly questionable at 
best. He seems to weight the scales very heavily 
against popular culture, for example, and in 
favor of so-called high culture. Some, including 
this reviewer, will not be satisfied with his defini- 
tion of democracy and with the implications he 
reads into it (“since democracy is a form of 
government, it involves leaders and led by 
definition”). Although some of his comments on 
the plurality of elites in the United States are 
well-taken, he goes too far in dismissing the late 
C. Wright Mills’ contention that there is in some 
sense a “power elite.” And he appears to hold, 
contrary to the evidence, that there has been a 
substantial shift of income distribution in favor 
of lower categories during the past generation. 
In general, he is far too complacent about the 
way in which economic power is allocated. 

One might also point out that such statements 
as “political science was refounded in the Renais- 
sance” (p. 340) are, however widely they may be 
accepted, very dubious. Van Den Haag has a 
penchant for the flat assertion; and although this 
often makes for interesting reading, accuracy is 
sometimes sacrificed in the process. 

On the whole, while the book says nothing that 
is basically new (and how many books do?), many 
will find it a useful and certainly a gracefully 
written essay that helps us see some of the prob- 
lems of social analysis a bit more clearly and 
without the unduly complex jargon which so 
often accompanies such treatments.—MuLrorp 
Q. SIBLEY, University of Minnesota. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


City Politics. By Epwarp C. BANFIELD AND 
James Q. Witson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press and the M.I.T. Press, 1963. 
Pp. 362. $6.95.) 


Almost eight years have elapsed since Norton 
Long accused political scientists of losing sight of 
the important issues in local government and 
politics! and since Lawrence Herson’s review of 
textbooks on municipal government? provided a 
bill of particulars and specifications independently 
buttressing the indictment. Since then, a sub- 
stantial body of research less vulnerable to the 
changes has appeared. Nevertheless, not much 
of it has made its way substantively into the 
textbooks, even though many of the more recent 
ones have acknowledged the new perspectives and 
data; most contemporary textbook treatments of 
municipal politics have not been notably differ- 
ent from their predecessors. This new book, how- 
ever, by Edward C. Banfield and James Q. 
Wilson, both of Harvard, is a departure from the 
traditional treatise, really makes use of the latest 
materials, and actually does take a large and long- 
awaited step toward revitalizing an exciting and 
important but inexcusably weak area of political 
science. It unquestionably stands as a significant 
contribution to the field. 

The reason for its achievement is relatively 
simply stated: its underlying premise is that the 
governing of cities in America is a political proc- 
ess, and that politics permeates every aspect of 
municipal governmental decision-making and ac- 
tivity. Whereas traditional textbooks almost uni- 
formly confined their discussions of politics to 
descriptions of parties and elections (and even 
then emphasized legal forms and procedures 
rather than the struggle between different inter- 
ests over public policies), Banfield and Wilson see 
city government as an arena in which differences 
among various elements of the community are 
brought to a head and resolved. For Banfield and 
Wilson, a major function of‘ government is ‘‘man- 
aging conflict in matters of public importance,” 
and politics is everywhere in the system; they are 
thus led into analysis of cleavages and attach- 
ments in the populations of cities, the tensions 
between tendencies toward fragmentation and 
modes of centralizing influence, the range of polit- 
ical forms and styles, and the roles and strategies 
of classes of participants in the political process. 
City government is portrayed in relation to the 


1 “Aristotle and The Study of Local Government,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 24, No. 3 (Autumn, 1957), pp. 287-310. 

2“The Lost World of Municipal Government,” THE ÅMER- 
ICAN Porrrican Scrence Review, Vol. 51, No, 2 (June, 1957), 
pp. 330-45, 


whole urban setting, not, as is so often the case, in 
isolation from it, and the portrait is for me dramat- 
ic and convincing. 

Wisely, the authors strive for selectivity rather 
than for an unattainable comprehensiveness; they 
concentrate on what they regard as strategic 
factors rather than reaching for total inclusive- 
ness. For this reason, however, there are some 
disappointing omissions. For example, the list of 
questions on which they hope to shed light is ex- 
tensive (p. 18), but it does not include any in- 
quiries about the process of appointment to pub- 
lic office. The city manager gets rather full treat- 
ment in a separate chapter devoted to the council- 
manager form, but the elected mayor gets little 
systematic examination. Politics is defined in 
part as a game (p. 22)—that is, as “play carried 
on under rules”—but the rules of play and the 
strategic manipulation of the rules are presented 
in somewhat sketchy and scattered form. The 
roles of courts and judges in city politics are 
virtually ignored. In the light of what the authors 
have accomplished, it is perhaps carping to com- 
plain that they should have done more} all the 
same, I cannot help regretting that important 
facets of municipal government are not explicitly 
examined, 

To admire and applaud this book, as I cer- 
tainly do, is not necessarily to agree with its main 
thesis, with which in fact I quarrel. Throughout, 
it “emphasizes the fundamental cleavage be- 
tween the public-regarding, Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant, middle-class ethos and the private-regard- 
ing, lower-class, immigrant ethos” (p. 329). To. be 
public-regarding is “to favor proposals for metro- 
politan reorganization, regional planning, fluori- 
dation of water supplies, city manager govern- 
ment, and the like” (p. 236). In taking this posi- 
tion, the authors discard the tough-minded, real- 
istic framework of analysis they employ for the 
most part and substitute a peculiar, rather mis- 
leading, excessively simple dichotomy. Is metro- 
politan reorganization an altruistic plan or, as 
Morton Grodzins* has argued, a strategy for over- 
whelming the voting strength of Negro concen- 
trations in core cities by swamping them with 
white votes in suburbs from which the Negroes 
are systematically excluded? Is city manager 
government simply a commitment to efficiency 
and honesty, or a design to prevent the office of 
the chief executive from falling into the hands of 
an elected tribune of the people? Is fluoridation 
of water intended to raise the level of public 
health, or merely to reduce the dental bills of those 


3 The Metropolitan Area as a Racial Problem (University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1958). 
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who can afford dental care, even at some risk to 
the health of those endangered by the use of this 
chemical? If, as the authors themselves observe 
(p. 165), nonpartisan elections tend to strengthen 
and reinforce the dominance of a particular class, 
is nonpartisanship actually a technique of pro- 
tecting the privileges of those in power but unable 
to command majority support? If, as alleged (p. 
36), upper-income groups favor a high level of 
public expenditures, is it because they are gener- 
ous and considerate or because they know that 
desperate and unhappy people may resort to 
desperate measures, and the rich would rather 
mollify them than hazard the total loss of their 
own advantages? In other words, are those meas- 
ures designated “public-regarding’ by Banfield 
and Wilson really manifestations of selfless fellow 
feeling or are they the self-serving policies of a 
particular group in society that is trying to hold 
on to what it has? 

The latter interpretation is no less plausible, 
and not obviously less accurate, than the former. 
In most cases, governmental and political changes 
benefit some people and disadvantage others, and 
no one can blame people for defending their in- 
terests. But the analysis of politics is clouded and 
confused if it is cast in terms of “good guys” 
versus “bad guys” because it discourages full in- 
vestigation of the impact of alternative programs 
and patterns of organization on the relative posi- 
tions of all the participants in the governmental 
process. For my part, I should like students of 
city politics to consider the possibility that even 
the best-intentioned proposals do not distribute 
benefits equally on all, and not to assume a priori 
that what is good for the middle classes is good for 
everyone. I think the outlook of this book does not 
promote such discussion, and it will fall to the 
teachers who adopt the book to provide the ap- 
propriate balance. 

Fortunately, since Banfield and Wilson state 
their preferences clearly, and qualify their argu- 
ments with the comment that no one really 
knows whether the benefits claimed for ‘‘good 
government” reforms actually accompany such 
reforms (pp. 340-41), it is not difficult to establish 
what I regard as a desirable objectivity. More- 
over, since their observations and data capture 
effectively most of the flavor of urban politics, the 
book tends to supply its own corrective. Thus, 
even those who disagree with its central argument 
will use it and assign it with great profit. And this, 
after all, is the real measure of its worth.— 
Herpert Kaugman, Yale University. 


When Governors Convene: The Governors’ Confer- 
ence and National Politics. By Guenn E. 
Brooxs. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1961 Pp. x, 186. $4.50.) 
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In the growing literature on the actual opera- 
tion of the intricate American system of coopera- 
tive federalism, little systematic attention has 
been paid to the changing roles of the state 
governors or to the contributions of their Gover- 
nors’ Conference. This book attempts, in an in- 
troductory and summary fashion, to fill that gap. 
It traces the development in this century of the 
Governors’ Conference from an institution con- 
sisting of an annual meeting exclusively and in- 
effectually concerned with intrastate affairs to one 
wherein a large, professional staff serves a 
permanent organization whose annual meetings 
are only one manifestation of its lively concern 
for national and even international, as well as, 
intrastate affairs. It also describes the extent to 
which the annual meetings have become partisan 
political exercises, especially when one or more 
governors is a prominent and/or skillful presi- 
dential aspirant. 

A serious weakness in this book is its unsatis- 
factory treatment of the fundamental issue of 
political influence. How influential is the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in national policy-making? How 
influential are individual governors? Questions of 
this kind are raised from time to time but are 
not adequately dealt with. The author declares, 
for example, that ‘In Congress, the governors 
have attempted to influence national policy 
primarily through formal proceedings—the use of 
resolutions and testimony before congressional 
committees. In the executive branch, the influ- 
ence has been more subtle and personal, but it has 
nevertheless created a steady pressure on the 
national government.” (p. 88) These two sen- 
tences—and especially the word “nevertheless” — 
cast doubt upon the author’s entire conception of 
how political influence is exercised. It is extremely 
doubtful that the governors’ influence in Con- 
gress—whatever it may be—is exercised “pri- 
marily through formal proceedings.” A much more 
likely hypothesis is that it is exercised primarily 
through informal contacts between governors and 
members of Congress. Formal resolutions and 
testimony before committees have much less im- 
pact on Congress than phone calls or visits from 
governors or other prominent political leaders 
from one’s own state. Similar observations apply 
to attempts to influence the President or execu- 
tive branch. 

Measuring influence is admittedly a difficult 
and ultimately impossible task. But this study 
relies for its assessments merely on the opinions of 
journalists, the often diverging opinions of 
governors, a random assortment of views ex- 


` pressed by staff personnel of the Governors’ Con- 


ference and the Council of State Governments, 
and the author’s own hunches. Nowhere is there 
any evidence that he interviewed or otherwise 
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sought the opinions of those who were allegedly 
being influenced by the governors. The result is 
that a careful reader has no way of knowing 
whether the unquestionably enlarged range of 
gubernatorial activities on national questions in 
the last generation has really had much impact 
on national policy. The “1313” enthusiasts would 
doubtless have us believe so, but one wonders. 
And doubt is only increased by such sentences as 
the following: ‘Individual governors have main- 
tained close liaison with Washington in the de- 
velopment of effective state civil defense pro- 
grams.” (p. 71) Anyone who is even vaguely 
familiar with the condition of civil defense pro- 
grams in this country must have his suspicions 
aroused by such a claim. 

Mr. Brooks has written a decent introduction 
to the wide-ranging activities and impressive 
staffing available to modern American governors. 
It remains to be shown how important a role the 
governors and their Conference play in the actual 
formulation of national policy affecting the 
states.—WILLIAM P. GERBERDING, University of 
California (Los Angeles). 


Legislative Partisanship: The Deviant Case of 
California. By Witt1am Bucmanan. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1963. Pp. 167. 
$3.50.) 


Study of the state legislative process no longer 
is a new venture. Numerous instructive studies of 
individual legislatures have been published in the 
last decade. Among the very best—ranking with 
Legislative Politics in Illinois by Steiner and 
Gove—is Professor William Buchanan’s sys- 
tematic study of the California legislature. 

This study, which centers on the lower house, 
covers three more or less distinctive eras: the 
emergence of legislative partisanship in the 1930’s, 
the consolidation of nonpartisanship in the 1940’s 
and early 1950’s, and the stirrings of party in the 
late 1950’s following Governor Brown’s election. 
In general, the author seeks to show how the 
legislature went about its job at times in which the 
legislative parties performed the usual functions 
of parties (selecting leaders, organizing com- 
mittees, scheduling legislation, and making policy 
decisions) and at times in which party spirit and 
objectives were -scarcely distinguishable and 
“party” functions were up for grabs. Data from 
interviews with some 100 lawmakers, roll-call 
analysis of controversial votes in the 1957 and 
1959 sessions, legislative publications, and news- 
paper accounts provide the principal support for 
the author’s generalizations. Certain of the con- 

“ceptual tools which first appeared in The Legisla- 
tive System: Explorations in Legislative Behavior 
(by Wahlke, Eulau, Buchanan, and Ferguson) are 
used, here and there with modifications, to great 
advantage. 
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Over much of its history since the governorship 
of Hiram Johnson, the California legislature has 
had an immoderate attachment to nonpartisan- 
ship. When nonpartisanship has reigned the 
legislature has been characterized by: (1) the de- 
velopment of factions internal to the legislature, 
with no clear lines extending into the electorate 
and with virtually no programmatic commit- 
ments; (2) the choice of legislative leaders by a 
bifactional coalition, spliced together by the 
candidate for the speakership most adroit in 
swapping committee chairmanships or other 
favors for votes; (3) the steady intrusion of the 
minority party in the selection of the speaker, 
further eroding the link between the house leader- 
ship and the majority party contingent; (4) the 
preéminent position of certain lobbies (e.g, oil, 
alcohol, horse racing, tobacco) some of which, 
notably the liquor lobby in the 1940’s, carried on 
functions outside the legislature ordinarily as- 
sumed by parties; (5) the inability of the legisla- 
tive leadership to exercise “systematic power,” 
which would permit it to deal effectively with 
novel or unexpected developments; (6) the crit- 
ical part played by committees—centers of power 
tied haphazardly to the majority party, some- 
times even chaired by minority party members 
who had been successful in divining and joining 
the winning speakership coalition; (7) the forma- 
tion of literally hundreds of transient alliances to 
pass legislation, brought together by lobby groups 
for exceptionally privatized purposes; (8) the 
struggle to develop linkages with the rest of the 
political system; and (9) the persistence of an 
ambiguous, unpredictable process, one difficult to 
fathom by even the most attentive sectors of the 
California public. À 

The massive nonpartisanship of the 1940’s and 
early 1950’s has not been easy to overcome, 
though party counts for significantly more today 
than it did then. Neither in the level of party vot- 
ing nor in the extent of inter-party conflict is the 
California legislature comparable to the legisla- 
tures of most other urban, industrial states, 
Professor Buchanan’s roll-call analysis shows 
that, over the years, party unity has been highest 
on issues of party “maintenance” (legislation in- 
volving election law, party organization, respon- 
sibility for administration, and so on) which often 
have had but minimal impact upon the public at 
large. Programmatic issues which separate the 
two parties on the national level have come more 
and more to distinguish the legislative parties 
since Governor Brown’s electign, though the 
parties’ cohesion remains low and many legisla- 
tors continue to perceive the parties as unimpor- 
tant in the legislative process. In 1962, certain 
Assembly committee chairmanships were still 
held by members of the minority party. 

This study suggests that the weakness of legisla- 
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tive parties was not critical to the legislature’s 
performance. The legislature was not immobilized. 
By and large, it was able to operate reasonably 
well without parties, though it was unable to de- 
velop coherent programs. Functions ordinarily 
performed by legislative partiés were carried out 
by the speaker or by the assembly as a whole. An 
‘important question, however, is whether the 
public can discharge its functions satisfactorily 
„under these conditions. In the author’s judg- 
ment, factional domination of the legislature 
made it extraordinarily difficult for the public.to 
understand the process and to appraise the record 
of its representatives. Isolated abuses of power led 
to public criticism of the institution as a whole. 
Whether this dilemma will be eased—the legisla- 
tive process made more comprehensible, predict- 
able, and responsible—by the current revival of 
parties remains to be investigated. Subsequent 
‘inquiries might profitably take Professor Buchan- 
an’s study as a model.—Witutam J. KEEFE, 
Chatham College. 


Political Activities of the Public Service: A Con- 
tinuing Problem. By Pameta 8. Forp. (Berke- 
ley: University of California, Institute of 
Governmental Studies, 1963. Pp. 142. $2.50.) 


In this work Miss Ford points to the need for a 
re-examination of federal and state regulations re- 
stricting political activities of public servants, ex- 
cept those dealing with employee organizations. 
Although there is lack of a conclusive statement 
to this effect, she implies that current inadequacies 
aré due to a lack of a scientifically derived defini- 
tion of what is “proper” political activity. She 
appropriately notes that there are ideological and 
practical obstacles which contaminate the search 
for the best program, noting that the chief prob- 
lem is that such control “touches and at the same 
time falls between a number of stools, including 
individual constitutional rights, the public inter- 
est, ethics, efficient administration, and common 
sense.” 

In her analysis of the Hatch Act, the author 
emphasizes problems encountered in interpreting 
and applying the Act. Analysis of state and local 
regulations is approached by explaining the 
California system and briefly comparing it with 
practices in other states, The California system 
gets the blue ribbon because of the “viability of 
the merit system, composition of the state per- 
sonnel board, and its mode of operation.” This 
merely represents the author’s evaluation of the 
procedural virtues of the system. These virtues 
have led to programmatic success with emphasis 
on political freedom for public servants. Her dis- 
cussion indicates that these major improvements 
were effected during the administration of former 
Governor Earl Warren, who pledged to modernize 
the system during his campaign. One could con- 
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clude that public concern, which helped make the 
problem a heated campaign issue, has, in turn, 
helped the program succeed. 

Next the author investigates the British pro- 
gram, not because she believes we should duplicate 
it but because it might offer “clues to the solution 
of a common problem.” Yet she concludes that 
the British system has succeeded because it maxi- 
mizes employees’ political rights. In effect she 
accepts the British system for the same reason she 
favors the California program. Summarizing her 
concrete statements and implications, one could 
conclude that: first of all, we need to recognize and 
discuss the problem; secondly, an exhaustive 
analysis of the dilemma would probably point to 
liberalizing political rights as a solution and, 
thirdly, the soundness of this solution is shown by 
the success of the English and California pro- 
grams. 

While this work lacks thorough analysis at 
times, this weakness is overshadowed by some 
very distinct strong points. One can hardly argue 
with its issue-posing purpose. The author goes to 
great lengths to articulate the questions which 
need answering. The work is extremely well docu- 
mented, containing abundant references in foot- 
notes and bibliographical citations. There is also a 
superb digest of current federal regulations and 
their corresponding application to California 
agencies which utilize federal funds. This is an 
invaluable source of data for instructors, study 
groups, and students of personnel administration 
who need this information quickly.. WILLIAM L. 
Morrow, DePauw University. 


Congressmen and Their Constituencies. By 
Lewis A. Froman, Jr. (Chicago: Rand Me- 
Nally and Co. 1963. Pp. xv, 127. $2.35, paper; 
$4.75, cloth.) 


With the aid of the Congressional Quarterly and 
the Congressional District Data Book one can test a 
number of hypotheses about the constituency 
relations of the House of Representatives. Vot- 
ing turnout in 1958 and 1960, the relative 
liberalism of Senate and House in 1961, the posi- 
tions of individual Congressmen on the CQ in- 
dices in 1961, and variations of a district’s posi- 
tion on reciprocal trade (1948-1958), may be 
related to characteristics of the districts. Among 
these characteristics are the partisan leanings 
of the district, continuity or variation in incum- 
bency, per cent non-white, per cent urban, owner 
occupancy of dwelling units, and population den- 
sity. 

Froman presents most of these cross-tabula- 
tions, relates them to published statistical studies 
of the subject, and connects the findings with a 
series of generalizations. If this were done success- 
fully, it would contribute to our understanding of 
Congress, albeit at some remove from the actual 
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transactions of the House and from the thoughts 
and motives of Congressmen. Unfortunately, 
the attempt is not quite successful, because the 
times series considered for most of the tests are 
very short, and because statistical controls are not 
used effectively. 

-The lack of long time series leads to interpreta- 
tions in terms of general explanatory factors, 
where more specific ones might be necessary. For 
example, Froman gives one explanation of why 
the Senate is more “liberal” than the House in 
terms of the bias of districting along urban-rural 
lines. If, a decade or two earlier, the Senate had 
not in fact been more liberal, then more tem- 
porary explanatory factors would have been 
necessary. Again, in relating party voting to 
closeness of election, he proposes an ingenious 
explanation for differential party effects in terms 
of intra-party variation among incumbents’ votes. 
Such an explanation would not be appropriate if 
the relation had not existed, say, under Hisen- 
hower. An important task of the researcher is to 
establish the conditions under which his general- 
izations hold. 

A major gap in the methods Froman uses is in- 
sufficient use of quantitative and multivariate 
techniques. Aggregate data lend themselves well 
to correlation and regression techniques, yet 
Froman repeatedly converts quantitative vari- 
ables into trichotomies (e.g., per cent non-white) 
or dichotomies (per cent Democratic). This not 
only throws away information, but also makes it 
harder for the reader to judge whether the regres- 
sion slope is above or below unity (e.g., between 
per cent non-white and turnout). 

The simplest multivariate technique that is 
lacking is the control of one variable while the 
relation between two others is examined. Per cent 
non-white should have been controlled while 
urbanization was related to turnout (p. 27); 
urbanization, when turnout was related to region 
(p. 34); district characteristics, when Senate and 
House were compared on liberalism (pp. 80ff.); 
and ruralism, when district competitiveness was 
related to partisan support (p. 120), In the absence 
of such controls, the interpretations are weak, 

Chapters 7 and 8 are among the best in the 
book; both appeared previously in journals. 
Other materials in the book might have been 
made into good articles as well. Possibly Chapter 
5, an analysis of turnout and the results of the 
1962 elections, would have appeared sooner as an 
article; a parallel analysis by Angus Campbell was 
published in the October 8, 1962, New Republic, 
but is not referred to in this book. The loose 
structure of the book also suggests that it need 
not have all been published at once. Had the 
author submitted a series of articles instead, the 
better editing and selection would have benefited 
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the reader —Duncan MacRag, JR., University of 
Chicago. 


Piety and Politics: American Protestantism in the 
World Arena. By ALAN F. Guyer. (Richmond, 
Va.: John Knox Press, 1968. Pp. 173. Paper- 
back, $2.75.) 


The author of this little book has set for himself 
three formidable tasks. The first is to “identify 
patterns of religious influence upon American ac- 
tion between 1898 and 1960, focussing on Protes- 
tantism.’’ The second (around which the book is 
organized) is to devise a useful typology into 
which to sort these patterns of influence. The 
third is to present it all in a way which is meaning- 
ful both to churchman and social scientist, build- 
ing “some conceptual bridges between religion 
and politics for both churchmen and scholars.” He 
is uniquely suited for the latter task, for he is both 
a professor of Political Science (at Mary Baldwin 
College), and an ordained Methodist minister. 

Conflict and loyalty comprise the organizing 
principles of Geyer’s typology of the functions of 
Protestantism in America’s foreign policy. He 
isolates six types. Religion can function as (1) a 
transcendent source of loyalty, competing with 
nationalism and other secular religions; (2) a 
sanction for political loyalty (read “loyalty to the 
nation-state’’), exemplified in one side of the dual- 
istic Puritan attitude toward the state; (3) a 
sanction for political conflict, as in zealous clerical 
support of the first World War; (4) a source of 
political conflict, generating conflict between the 
religious and political communities; (5) a sanc- 
tuary from political conflict, represented by pacifism 
(rejection of violence), isolationism (rejection of 
foreign policy) and privatization (rejection of 
politics); and (6) a reconciler of political conflict, 
especially evident in some of the work of the 
World Council of Churches. A chapter is devoted 
to each type. 

In order to understand religious influence, one 
must, of course, range far beyond the deeds and 
statements of ecclesiastics. Accordingly, Geyer 
treats such topics as religion and the American 
character, the impact of Protestant missions on 
revolutionary ferment in emerging nations, and 
Puritan strains in the style and deeds of states- 
men. In so doing, he confronts the dilemma of the 
social scientist: whether to focus on the significant 
(no matter how speculative) or the measurable 
(no matter how trivial). Geyer opts for the 
former, and inevitably evokes many questions, 
even from trans-empiricists. Was jt the Puritan 
ethos which made Woodrow Wilson rigid in the 
face of the Lodge reservations, or was it his ill- 
ness? When Secretary of State Dulles, in his first 
press conference, called for “competence, dis- 
cipline and positive loyalty,” should the credit 
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line read John Calvin or Joe McCarthy? The 
problem is particularly acute if, as Geyer holds, 
“the emotional style of the Puritan ethos remains 
more vital than the ethical substance of it,” and 
if “millions of Americans are religious in their 
profession of faith and secular in their operational 
values.” (The latter concepts, by the way, are not 
really integrated into the typology.) 

The typology itself is an intriguing one, espe- 
cially when compared with H. Richard Niebuhr’s 
Christ and Culture. Any typology invites carping 


criticism, of course, and it is unfortunate that’ 


Geyer does not go to pains to sharpen the distinc- 
tions among the various types, or to show how 
they interact. How, for instance, shall we classify 
a group of ministers who go to Washington to 
lobby for unilateral disarmament? On the one 
hand, they are contesting for a policy (Type 4); 
but they may also be expressing a transcendent 
loyalty (1), escapism (5), or reconciliation (6), or 
a combination of these. Types 1, 4 and 6 are in- 
evitably related to one another, as are Types 2, 
3, and 4. In fact, Type 4 is more of a vehicle 
through which any of the other types might ex- 
press themselves, and might better be made a 
basic premise of the entire typology than a 
separate type. In any case, inter-relationships are 
left for the reader to work out for himself. 

If the typology (or its explication) is not per- 
fect, and if some of the material distracts from, 
rather than clarifying, the typology, the book is 
nonetheless worth the while of any person seri- 
ously interested in the political sociology of reli- 
gion. The first chapter, and the last two, are par- 
ticularly well done. One finds throughout a wealth 
of information and interpretation, based on con- 
tact with an extraordinary range of sources, and 
cast in graceful rhetoric. All in all, it is of value to 
the scholar, and of great value to the profes- 
sional churchman.—Gorpon L. SHULL, The Col- 
lege of Wooster. 


The Atomic Age, Scientists in National and World 
Affairs. EDITED By MORTON GRODZINS AND 
Euverns Rasinowitcu. (New York and Lon- 
don: Basic Books, Inc., 1963. Pp. xviii, 616. 
$10.00.) 


Scientists and National Policy Making. Edited by 
ROBERT GILPIN AND CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT. 
(New York and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 307. $7.50.) 


America’s New Policy Makers: The Scientists’ Rise 
to Power. By Donatp W. Cox. (Philadelphia 
and New York: Chilton Books, 1964. Pp. xiv, 
298. $6.95.) 

During the 1930s social scientists entered 


policy-making, becoming prominent, with some 
irony, in a report on the cost of medical care re- 
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quested by President Hoover. In the 1940s and 
1950s the physical scientists and the engineers 
were prominent for their work in atomic, aero- 
nautics, and space developments, all of which had 
both military and civil uses. The 1960s and 1970s 
should see the biological scientists as the most 
influential experts because discoveries in molecular 
biology may have public consequences as startling 
as those of nuclear energy, aeronautics, and space. 
Scientists, both natural and social, are well estab- 
lished in American government, certainly in the 
Executive branch. Now, some think, they have 
become the most influential force in national 
policy. 

Natural scientists began to act politically before 
political scientists began to describe the drastic 
change in government brought by the new influ- 
ence of scientists. 

The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists was first 
published in December, 1945, only six months 
after the first explosion at Alamogordo. “One pur- 
pose,” say Eugene Rabinowitch and Morton 
Grodzins in their introduction to The Atomie Age, 
“was to make fellow scientists aware of the new 
relationships between their own world of science 
and the world of national and international 
politics.” The other purpose was to “help the 
public understand” what nuclear energy in war 
would mean. “It was anticipated that the atom 
bomb would be only the first of many dangerous 
presents from Pandora’s box of modern science.” 

Mr. Rabinowitch, a bio-chemist at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is founder and editor of the 
Bulletin. The late Professor Grodzins was a 
political scientist at the University of Chicago and 
a director and editor of the Bulletin. They col- 
lected in The Atomic Age the foremost articles and 
documents from the Bulletin to recount the years 
of triumph and anguish. 

The book opens with Albert Hinstein’s letter to 
President Roosevelt, August 2, 1939, drafted by 
Leo Szilard and delivered by Alexander Sachs, a 
business economist, because only Einstein’s name 
was considered strong enough to get presidential 
attention and no scientist felt that he could get an 
appointment with the President. That is how it 
began. “Some recent work . . . leads me to expect 
that the element uranium may be turned into a 
new and important source of energy in the im- 
mediate future.” 

From this beginning the book recalls the argu- 
ment over whether to use the bomb on a city, 
then the failure to get international control after 
it was used and the argument by some that world 
government had to be the answer. Next the 
articles stress the danger to the world and the 
possible protection in arms control or shelters. 
Espionage, loyalty, and security are included as 
elements of the era of peril. Finally the book 
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closes with some articles of hope for international 
cooperation. 

“The documents and articles collected in this 
volume represent scientists dealing directly with 
political issues.” Here were the natural scientists 
tackling the new age. They acted as advisors, 
politicians, experts, and propagandists and did 
so very well, no matter how discouraged they 
sound at times in memory. Except for Morton 
Grodzins, no political scientist is represented 
among the distinguished list of authors. 

Not that the natural scientists, as collected 
here, did a poorer job by themselves, for they 
show up well in their grasp of public issues. The 
scientists who wrote these articles were neither 
hand-wringers nor cynics. That baneful type who 
does extensive social research in Time and 
Reader’s Digest then produces rounded plans for 
instant world government does not appear in 
these pages. The editors, the writers, and the 
nation can be proud of scientists, as they are 
represented in this book. 

One interesting fact shows through all the 
pages. These scientists are, with one or two excep- 
tions, working scientists. They are not men who 
were once scientists but who have become poli- 
tical executives in the administration of scientific 
activities. Any discussion would be helped by 
some clearing up of this distinction. Often now 
we call a man a scientist when he long ago left 
research and entered politics. These working 
scientists not only were concerned with policy; 
they were free to write about it. Writing about 
public policy, they made it respectable for all men 
of science to talk about morality and politics as 
well as about their technical findings. 

A few political scientists have been trying to 
define the change in government brought by ac- 
celerating change in science and technology. It is 
not easy to define. Most of the talk so far has been 
theory based on experience and observation. 
Some hard research is underway in a few places, 
but the results are not yet clear. 

By far the best comment yet published is 
Scientisis and National Policy Making, a collec- 
tion of papers by scholars who were brought to- 
gether by the Columbia University Council for 
Atomic Age Studies. The authors are Robert 
Gilpin, Don K. Price, Robert C. Wood, Harvey 
Brooks, Wallace S. Sayre, Robert N. Kreidler, 
Warner R. Schilling, Albert Wohlstetter, Bernard 
Brodie, and Christopher Wright. There is not a 
weak or a dull paper in the book. 

Considering ten uniformly good essays a re- 
viewer cannot mention each author’s points. Some 
of the main conclusions follow. They are made 
either by the authors, or the reviewer derives 
them from a reading of the essays. 

The new intermingling of government, in- 
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dustry, and universities, due to the contract rela- 
tions of research and development, creates a 
new form of government in the United States. A 
new theory will have to explain the limits of the 
state, if they can be found. Contractors are agents 
of the state. 

Conventional notions of bureaucracy become 
more irrelevant than ever in the American system. 
Our bureaucracy is one of dispersed centers of 
power and negotiation of compromises. It is so 
fluid that one can never assume that the most in- 
fluential members are in a government agency, in 
a business firm that works for government, or in a 
university that does research for government. 

Contracts also diminish the hostility of private 
business to federal spending, and State officials 
and members of Congress become competitors for 
federal money instead of opponents of spending. 

Within the new kind of bureaucracy the poli- 
tically influential scientist-politicians (estimates 
of their number range from 200 to 1,000) become 
the initiators of issues and the central powers over 
decision. 

Such broad statements would be ridiculous if 
we were dealing with a small part of government. 
We are not. Research and development alone 
now take more money than the whole federal 
budget took before Pearl Harbor. Other striking 
statistics can be exhibited to make the point that 
science is a very big part of the public enterprise. 

Indeed political philosophers of the future may 
have to agree with one of the authors in this book, 
Robert C. Wood, that the responsibility of the 
modern state has gone beyond the legal provision 
of order and justice to the survival of a system in 
technological change. “What a political system 
cannot ignore ...is the quality of the scientific 
enterprise... .” 

One danger for the future is derived from these 
essays. The present advisers, and presumably all 
members of the politically influential group, tend 
to be self-perpetuating. Men recommend or ap- 
point successors whom they know and trust. Men 
reappear in other parts of the system. This has 
meant that the physical scientists, the engineers, 
and the scientist-administrators from physical 
sciences and engineering still hold the most in- 
fluence. In a time when the biological sciences are 
making the discoveries that will make the great 
public issues of the future, lag in the culture of 
science and technology can mean that we will be 
as surprised by a technology of controlled biology 
as we were surprised by the technology of nuclear 
fission twenty years ago. . 

The Atomic Age brings back the noble effort of 
natural scientists to assume civic responsibility, 
and a good job they did. Scientists and National 
Policy Making presents the best discussion so far 
by thoughtful men about the new American sys- 
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tem created by the arrival of science and technol- 
ogy in its present importance. 

It is difficult to write an insignificant book 
about the new place of scientists in government, 
but Donald W. Cox has done it. Reading his 
America’s New Policy Makers is like seeing the 
Rocky Mountains from a jet plane. He skips in 
short chapters over most of the main topics that 
have ever been raised by others in more serious 
discourse. His treatment is breathless, sometimes 
in imitation Timestyle, and one gets the feeling 
that he used everything that he had in a very 
large file of clippings but not much else. His con- 
tent has almost no relation to the title. Dr. Cox is 
described as ‘‘a noted free-lance lecturer” who has 
written a half dozen books on space science and 
who handled the first travelling space science ex- 
hibit in schools and colleges. This book is one of 
the six. For one who has read nothing else about 
the subject, this book might be an introduction. 
But don’t stop with it—James L. McCamy, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Symbolic Crusade: Siatus Politics and the Ameri- 
can Temperance Movement. By Josmrn R. 
Gusrimtp. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1963. Pp. 188. $5.00.) 


It is a truism that every political conflict con- 
tains elements of symbol and instrument. In this 
terse book the author attempts to extend the 
truism and to establish the symbolic meaning, or 
status implications, of political action as a 
category susceptible to separate analysis. He has 
argued that prohibition and temperance have not 
operated simply as symbolic and instrumental, 
but as “symbolic rather than instrumental goals in 
American politics.” [Emphasis added.] The case of 
prohibition illustrates his general thesis that 
movements of moral reform are not “easily under- 
stood by sociological models of economic class 
conflict. The division of the political spectrum in- 
to an economic right and left, middle class and 
working class, conservative and liberal, has little 
relevance for high issues of race relations, civil 
liberties, or moral standards.” 

Substantially, he contends that the old, Protes- 
tant Americans, giving up on assimilative 
(evangelical) reform, launched the campaign for 
coercive reform (legislation) in order to assert 
their dominance over the newcomers—the Catho- 
lic and Jewish immigrants—to whom alcohol was 
not abhorrent. In the same way, he contends that 
the Progressive movement represented an at- 
tempt on the part of groups in society which felt 
themselves slipping to assert their dominance over 
the corporate businessman, the machine poli- 
tician, and the newly rich. The political victories 
won by reformers were again largely symbolic. To 
bring matters down to date, Professor Gusfield tells 
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us that “the current school desegregation strug- 
gle is symbolic rather than instrumental.” One 
might agree that “to miss the symbolic goal of the 
token is to miss the crucial quality of it,” and 
still believe that it is a mistake to think that 
token integration can or will satisfy the demand 
for equality. 

There are other difficulties. Only subjective 
knowledge ordinarily inaccessible to the re- 
searcher could establish whether “the agitation 
and struggle of the temperance adherents [really] 
has been directed toward the establishment of 
their norms as marks of social and political supe- 
riority,” or whether they simply wanted to curb 
the evils of drink. 

Even so, it remains reasonably clear that at 
some time in American life a stigma was attached 
to drinking. Looking back, we may now see that 
the apex of the temperance movement coincided 
with a status crisis for American Protestants, 
Looking back, we may see the achievement of 
national prohibition was the beginning of the end 
for the capacity of fundamentalist Protestants to 
set the style of American life—to decide what’s in 
and what’s out and enforce it. 

The book is not persuasive on the critical argu- 
ment that a shift in prohibitionists’ goals from 
attempted conversion to outlawing liquor sig- 
nified that the movement had become concerned 
with status rather than the achievement of pro- 
hibition. In the first place, it is doubtful that such 
a shift in tactics took place. From first to last 
temperance propagandists argued that abstinence 
was good for you—socially, morally, physically, 
economically; at least after 1838 prohibitionist 
legislation was a consistent plank in the program. 
In the second place, there is little in the book to 
demonstrate that the real issue for the participants 
was one of status. 

The author’s thesis might reasonably be re- 
stated to assert that, in addition to some other 
factors, status panic focused on prohibition about 
the time of World War I evoked an unusual 
amount of political activity from the old Ameri- 
can types who felt themselves threatened. They 
used propaganda techniques, modern political 
organization, and the food saving measures made 
necessary by war as devices to put over a national 
prohibition law. In so doing, they reached a high 
point of legal control over the habits of the Ameri- 
can people, and at the same time their decline 
began. 

This would be about as far as one can go with 
the present instruments of social science in paying 
homage to the insight that status politics occurs 
when “its tangible, instrumental consequences are 
subordinated to its significance for the conferral 
of prestige.” Professor Gusfield treats a very 
broad topic on a narrow canvas; his thesis has im- 
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plications for analysis of the popular movements 
of the day—from civil rights to the far right. He 
calls attention to the symbolic significance of 
governmental action and politics. He does not 
assist us very much in separating the instrument 
from the symbol.—Pavuu. Tiuuutt, Rutgers, The 
State University. 


A Data Processing System for State and Local 
Governments. By Epwarp F. R. HEARLE AND 
Raymonp J. Mason. (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963. Pp. 147. $4.95.) 


This is not a how-to-do-it book but a proposal 
and argument for the establishment of a central- 
ized data bank for state and local governments. 
Hearle and Mason argue that much of the in- 
formation now collected by various state and local 
agencies duplicates that already in the files of an- 
other agency. As computers have the capability 
of storing and retrieving millions of bits of in- 
formation, they argue that it would be much more 
economical to centralize information files. Each 
agency would contribute its data file together 
with whatever restrictions it wished to place on 
its use. Whenever it needed information of any 
sort, it would request it from the Unified Informa- 
tion System; such requests could be filled, the 
authors estimate, within 3 minutes when neces- 
sary. Only when the Information System lacked 
the data requested, would an agency be forced to 
collect it from original sources. Thus each agency 
would have the benefit of most of the information 
in the files of other agencies. Much duplication of 
effort would be eliminated. The costs of the sys- 
tem according to the authors would be less than 
than 2% of the total expenditures for a small state 
like New Hampshire and only .23% for a large 
state like California. 

In many ways, the book reads like a chapter of 
a Jules Verne novel. Should such centralized in- 
formation systems be established, they would 
make many governmental activites more efficient; 
they would also promise enormous benefits to 
social and political researchers even if much data 
were restricted. On the other hand, the proposal 
also reminds one of George Orwell’s 1984. Al- 
though the authors argue that no information not 
already in government hands would be collected 
through this system, much information that the 
police, for instance, do not now have available 
would be made accessible to them. Even if re- 
strictions were initially placed on the data, few 
political safeguards could be erected to insure the 
continuance of such restrictions, for operation of 
the system would probably be outside the normal 
scope of public observation. The proposal, there- 
fore, raises a value question in addition to the 
technical questions to which the book is prin- 
cipally addressed; namely, is it more desirable to 
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fragment information at some dollar costs or 
centralize it at the potential cost of arming 
governmental officials with more information 
than we like? Despite the increase in efficiency, 
and the attractiveness of the research possibilities 
promised by a Unified Information System, this 
reader prefers the relative safety and comfort of 
some governmental confusion.—HERBERT JACOB, 
The University of Wisconsin. 


Apportionment and Representative Institutions: 
The Michigan Experience. By KARL A. LAMB, 
Wiuuiam J. Pierce, ano Jonn P. Wmi. 
(Washington: The Institute for Social Science 
Research, 1963, Pp. xvii, 408. $6.50, cloth; 
$2.50, paper.) i 


The state of Michigan has all the ingredients 
necessary for a classic example of the reapportion- 
ment problem: a single metropolitan county with 
more than a third of the state’s population, a his- 
tory of nearly half a century without a reappor- 
tionment based fully on population, the adoption 
of a “federal” plan in 1952 to break the deadlock, 
and more than a decade of deadlock between a 
Democratic governor and Republican legislature, 
which was widely attributed to malapportion- 
ment and the urban-rural bipolarization of the 
two parties. This was the background for a con- 
stitutional convention that met in October, 1961, 
with its attention focused on the thorny, highly 
partisan issue of reapportionment and that even- 
tually drafted an apportionment formula which 
became the key issue in a bitter and narrowly 
successful struggle for approval of the new con- 
stitution at the polls. The constitutional conven- 
tion and its plan for apportionment are the sub- 
ject of this case study. It is a thorough, highly 
competent job by three professors who were 
strategically located to study the convention at 
the University of Michigan. 

In the opening chapters, Professor Pierce offers 
a concise review of litigation concerning appor- 
tionment in state and federal courts prior to 
Baker v. Carr and the court decisions and un- 
resolved problems subsequent to that case. It is 
useful summary for students, but it offers little 
that will not be familiar to those who have been 
reading recent issues of the law reviews. Pierce 
calls attention to a feature of the Florida case that 
has been neglected—the argument that each 
county needs a representative in at least one house 
in those legislatures where the individual member 
bears most of the responsibility for the enactment 
of local legislation. 

Professor Lamb offers an engrossing study of 
the convention. It is evident from his account that 
intense partisanship is highly dysfunctional for a 
constitutional convention and that George 
Romney’s candidacy for governor added a par- 
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ticular obstacle because of his prominent role in 
the convention. The Democrats campaigned for 
positions as delegates largely on the apportion- 
ment issue and approached the convention with 
deep suspicion of the Republican majority’s stand 
on the issue. The Republicans, despite divisions on 
the apportionment question that reflected fun- 
damental differences within the party, man- 
aged to maintain unity in voting. Professor Lamb 
emphasizes the profound impact of the Baker v. 
Carr decision. It persuaded the Republican maj- 
ority to change its tactics and adopt an apportion- 
ment formula that was a substantial improve- 
ment over the old constitution and over the plan 
that the Republicans had intended to adopt. On 
the other hand, Baker v. Carr encouraged the 
Democrats to oppose the compromise plan and to 
fight popular endorsement of the new constitution 
in the belief that they could win a better appor- 
tionment from the courts, particularly if the 
compromise embodied in the new constitution 
could be defeated. 

Professor White’s study of the apportionment 
plan adopted in the convention is a model demon- 
stration of how careful analysis can reveal the 
fallacies in political clichés and folklore. He dem- 
onstrates that the use of a ‘‘seven-tenths’” moiety 
clause in the House does not, in fact, diminish the 
population factor (as long as county lines are re- 
tained) and that the use of the “80-20” popula- 
tion-area formula for the Senate, though difficult 
to justify in theory, has the practical effect of 
assuring an index of population representation 
between 80 and 85 for the metropolitan counties 
no matter how rapidly their proportion of the 
state population increases. He asserts that there 
are few states in which apportionment so closely 
approaches a population standard. White’s most 
significant finding is that the new apportionment 
formula almost completely corrects the discrimi- 
nation against the Democratic party in the 
legislature, even though it will not make possible 
Democratic control of the Senate. The Democrats 
are doomed to remain a minority in the Senate as 
long as the party strength remains concentrated 
largely in a few metropolitan counties. 

This study surpasses most such case studies be- 
cause Michigan is such a rich source of analysis 
concerning apportionment and because the 
authors have focused on the political elements of 
the question, which deserve similar attention in 
many of the other states—Matcoim E. JEWELL, 
University of Kentucky. 

« 


Urban Renewal Politics: Slum Clearance in 
Newark. By Haroup Karran. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1963. Pp. 219.) 


“Critics,” Jackie Gleason has said, “report 
accidents to eye witnesses.” In this statement, he 
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neatly jabs at the performer’s traditional enemy 
and reopens the legitimate question of the social 
utility of the reviewer. Obviously, specialists in 
local politics should be qualified to evaluate for 
themselves‘the scholarly contribution and class- 
room utility of a book such as this. A single opin- 
ion necessarily reflects the interests and values of 
the individual and can say relatively little about 
the utility of the book to another individual or 
even about its intrinsic worth. What readers of 
reviews can reasonably expect from the reviewer 
is some indication of whether or not the book is 
worth reading. This one, I think, is. 

Kaplan, in studying the politics of urban re- 
newal in Newark, reports findings that are sup- 
portive of contemporary theories. His conclu- 
sions are not iconoclastic in character. He recon- 
firms through empirical evidence a number of hy- 
potheses concerning cooperative federalism, com- 
munity power, and the characteristics of bureau- 
cracy. We already have considerable evidence to 
indicate that in cities of more than 100,000 
population (the Newark population in 1960 was 
405,220) the political power complex tends to be 
competitive more than conspiratorial, and func- 
tionally specialized more than generalized. Simi- 
larly, indications are that in the larger cities the 
local government serves principally as a center 
for negotiations among the representatives of 
effective interests. We also have information in- 
dicating that a bureaucracy’s power increases as 
it approaches a monopoloy of knowledge and that, 
other things being equal, power is inversely 
proportional to the visibility of the bureaucratic 
function. 

Although Kaplan does not make explicit his 
theoretical framework, these propositions seem to 
be central. All are given at least general support 
by the empirical evidence. The role of the bureau- 
cracy in a loosely integrated power system is 
clearly described and documented by him. This is 
only a case study, however, so we cannot learn 
if the looseness of organization is really a critical 
variable. But certainly it made possible consider- 
able maneuvering by the Newark urban renewal 
professionals. The development of this theme 
makes the book particularly worthwhile to theory 
builders and to classroom teachers in search of 
illustrative material. We learn little about the 
relative importance of sources of power—of tech- 
nical knowledge as compared to low visibility of 
operation, but both seem to have been important. 
The bureaucrats apparently thought so. They 
cultivated the image of themselves as knowledge 
monopolists and discouraged attempts at raising 
the threshhold of visibility. 

Kaplan concludes that: 


(1) Citizen participation may be detrimental 
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to the progress of an urban renewal program 
rather than indispensable to it. 

(2) Only a few persons, principally profes- 
sionals, “interact with each other on a daily basis” 
in urban renewal activities. ` 

(3) “The behavior of the regular participants 
toward each other...is highly structured and 
predictable.” 

(4) The participants are more concerned with 
procedures—the way in which conflicts are re- 
solved—than with the details of the actual settle- 
ment. In particular, they desire that conflicts be 
settled through informal bargaining and not 
through public ‘attacks upon opponents or 
through random agitation. 

As to the future, Kaplan anticipates what has 
been foreseen by observers in other cities. The 
“political environment will become more vocal as 
the program matures, as population movements 
stabilize, and as the Negroes become better or- 
ganized.”—CuarLres R. Aprian, Michigan State 
University. 


Censorship: Government and Obscenity. By TER- 
RENCE J. Murpuy. (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 
1963, Pp. x, 294. $5.50.) 


This is'an extremely competent book about a 
very complex legal problem with the resolution of 
which our courts, state and federal, are now 
deeply concerned. If any proposition of constitu- 
tional law is now well established, it is that the 
state and federal constitutions do not protect the 
publication, distribution or sale of obscene litera- 
ture. It is hornbook law that the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of the press is no more ab- 
solute than any other right. In fact, as Father 
Murphy points out in great detail, that Congress 
and all of the state legislatures have adopted all 
sorts of legislation aimed at obscene literature is 
proof enough that the American national com- 
munity is opposed to the dissemination of ob- 
scene literature. I think this is sufficient to estab- 
lish the reasonableness of such legislation in de- 
termining the due process issue which censorship 
raises. Father Murphy is also convinced that 
obscene literature is very harmful, and that it 
leads to anti-social conduct, and he cites a number 
of studies by various sorts of specialists to sup- 
port his position. In addition, Father Murphy has 
studied with very great care the opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court on this subject, and 
points up very well indeed the ambiguities and 
problems which on careful analysis remain as yet 
unresolved. In telling this story in such meticulous 
detail, Father Murphy has performed a very 
great service. 

Unfortunately, this book does not succeed in re- 
solving the reader’s perplexity as to just what 
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literature is obscene. I think I understand what 
hard-core obscenity is, and I think it is clear that 
such vile stuff is illegal under any definition of the 
law. Father Murphy’s further observation, how- 
ever, that if it were ever conceded that obscenity 
refers only to hard-core obscenity, libertarians 
would then object to the test, I found wholly 
gratuitous. No doubt some civil libertarians 
might take that position, but many do not, and 
the author paints with a pretty crude brush in 
lumping so many people together. 

Father Murphy’s whole view on this subject 
is based on his theory of democracy, which he 
describes as majoritarian. That is to say, since 
legislatures are elected by the people, and they 
clearly desire to suppress obscene literature, 
libertarians, in opposing such legislation, are anti- 
democratic. I read this to mean that what Father 
Murphy believes is that the scope of our rights 
depends upon the will of the popular majority. 
Of course, this concept of majoritarian democracy 
is a perfectly legitimate one; it has ancient roots 
and is supported by weighty authority, but un- 
fortunately for Father Murphy’s thesis, it just 
isn’t the American brand of democracy. In thiscon- 
nection, I cannot refrain from speculating as to 
what Father Murphy’s views are with respect to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510 (1925). In this 
case the Supreme Court held unconstitutional an 
Oregon statute which put the parochial schools 
through the eighth grade out of business. As a 
matter of fact, this particular statute was actually 
adopted by the people of Oregon through the 
initiative and referendum. Clearly the statute was 
a direct expression of the will of a majority of 
the people of the state. Would Father Murphy 
say that the Supreme Court’s decision was a bad 
one because it went against the will of a majority 
of the people? On his assumptions, I think he 
would have a bad time defending the Court’s deci- 
sion. I happen to think that the Court’s decision 
was a proper one, and that it was wholly con- 
sistent with the basic principles of our American 
democracy. The scope of religious freedom or of 
parental freedom in our constitutional system 
simply does not depend upon the wishes of a 
current popular majority. I think this is equally 
true for the freedom of the press. 

I do not believe that Father Murphy has solved 
the basic issue, which is not whether statutes 
prohibiting obscene literature are unconstitu- 
tional, but rather how the term obscenity is to be 
defined. He seems to think that the important 
thing is to leave this matter to the jury. This is 
apparently an outgrowth of his basic views about 
majoritarian democracy. The freedom of the press 
extends, in his view, as far as a jury will permit. 
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He prefers this formulation to any formulation 
which leaves the decision in conerete cases to 
appellate judges. He repeatedly expresses his 
doubts about the competence of judges to decide 
these cases. I have grave doubts about the com- 
petence of juries. And the notion that our liberties 
should extend only as far as juries are willing to go 
strikes me as wholly novel and insupportable. 
Basically, Father Murphy believes in censor- 
ship. Thus he would not limit the concept of ob- 
scenity to sexual matters, as the courts now do, for 
he is willing to include stories of violence with- 
in the definition.. I reluctantly conclude that what 


Father Murphy’s position adds up to is that he - 


believes not in freedom of the press, but only in 
the freedom to print what is good for us, the good 
being defined by policemen and prosecutors, who 


make the arrests and the initial decisions, and by . 


juries who sit in judgment. The notion that free- 
dom is really the freedom to do the right things, or 
think the right thoughts, or write the proper 
things that are good for us, is of course a very 
ancient idea which has always had supporters. 
But I cannot square this notion with the basic 
principles of American constitutional law. 
Father Murphy is privileged to write that sex 
is a mystery of which the less said the better, but 


erecting this view into a principle of public law is ` 


another matter. The Constitution, as we have 
construed it in our history, does not command us 
to refrain from discussing one of man’s most ab- 
sorbing and interesting preoccupations. Freedom 
of speech is not and should not be limited to the 
discussion of matters which twelve jurymen hap- 
pen to find comfortable. If it does not extend to 
matters of great importance on which people differ 
passionately, if it does not extend to matters 
which stir people to anger, then it isn’t free 
speech, not at least as we have understood the 
term. 

Father Murphy seems to believe that the free 
speech guaranty was intended to extend and 
should extend mainly to political speech. I think 
this is a most extraordinary and wholly insup- 
portable limitation upon the concept. He also re- 
peatedly makes the familiar point that liberals 
have always insisted that courts show deference 
to legislative judgment in ruling on the constitu- 
tionality of legislation which regulates the econ- 
omy, the inference being that they are incon- 
sistent in not ascribing the same strong presump- 
tion of validity to legislation which imposes 
restraints upon speech and press. But he neglects 
to make the equally familiar point that the Con- 
stitution does not guarantee laissez-faire economic 
policy; but it does guarantee freedom of speech 
and press——Davip Fuituman, University of Wis- 
consin. 
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Challenge to Afluence. By GUNNAR MYRDAL. 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1963. Pp. viti, 
172. $3.95.) 


The Managed Economy. By MICHAEL D. REAGAN. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 
ix, 288. $6.00.) 


The authors of these books share two common 
attributes. They explicitly reject the concept of a 
value-free social science and, having done so, pro~- 
fess similar sets of values. They criticize the 
American economy from the belief that economic 
democracy and political democracy are mutually 
related and necessary for either to survive. In 
the case of Myrdal, little time is wasted in con- 
sidering the possibility of other perspectives on 
research. We are urged “not to hide illogically be- 
hind the pretense of false objectivity.” (p. vi). 
Reagan, thankfully, has much more patience and 
is willing to justify his position in more detail. He 
argues that, while empirical theory should be en- 
couraged, normative theory can use the products 
of empiricism in order to make certain that values 
are not rooted in incorrect perceptions of reality. 

Indeed, Reagan’s book might be described as an 
attempt to justify a more strenuous role in the 
economy for the federal government on the 
grounds that the ideal of the self-regulating econ- 
omy is a myth based upon a false perception of the 
structure of American business. His analysis of 
the American political economy is hardly novel 
but his style is excellent and his arguments con- 
vincing (with exceptions to be noted later). 
Reagan describes the gradual drift of the power of 
economic decision-making into the hands of 
corporation managers and government agencies 
in a manner reminiscent (minus the conspiracy 
theory) of James Burnham. i 

Under these circumstances businessmen do not 
desire to prevent governmental intervention but 
rather to control the direction of public policy by 
“getting business into politics” (p. 8). The author 
judges this to be objectionable not because busi- 
ness corporations are necessarily less legitimately 
a part of the political process than other actors 
but rather because he believes their economic 
power is cumulative: it is directly responsible for 
political power. Since no other participants in the 
formation of policy could possibly match the 
wealth of corporations, big businesses have things 
pretty much their own way. Here the reader will 
have little trouble in recognizing Reagan’s attack 
on the growing pluralism of American political 
science stimulated by Robert Dahl and his fol- 
lowers. I find the argument unconvincing. While 
Reagan brilliantly documents the methods where- 
by large corporations dominate the economic sys- 
tem—coercion on retail outlets by manufacturers 
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and so forth—he is hard pressed to show the 
process through which general economic power is 
translated into general political power. There are 
numerous illustrations of explicit power situations 
but little evidence to link these situations into a 
case for the dominance of political life by the 
corporation. The author concedes that “the most 
immediate and central area in which business uses 
its power is on those issues which affect the 
corporations themselves” (p. 85). This point 
seems correct, but could any less be said of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation or the Amer- 
ican Medical Association? 

The reforms advocated by Reagan—while 
based upon his unsuccessful attack on pluralism— 
are more satisfactory because they take into 
account the possibility of using masses of voters 
to counter economic power, a point which the 
pluralists themselves would certainly find pleas- 
ing. 

Myrdal finds American business much less 
sinister than does Reagan. The basic concern of 
the book is that the prosperity enjoyed in America 
by the upper, middle, and working classes has not 
filtered down to the lowest rungs of the social 
ladder, a position occupied by what Myrdal calls 
the “under classes.” His depiction of the impover- 
ished nature of the under classes is roughly the 
same as that of the Johnson administration but 
the remedies suggested by President Johnson 
would not be far reaching enough to satisfy 
Myrdal who, like Reagan, would like to see more 
long range economic planning. Myrdal would also 
seem to support Reagan’s assumption that power 
follows property, for he points out that the under 
classes are ignored because they are powerless. 
Who is responsible for poverty? The culprit, ac- 
cording to Myrdal, is certainly not the corpora- 
tions. He believes that industry is a “progressive 
force” in providing vocational education to help 
overcome problems created by automation and 
that “it is the government in America, not private 
business, which has fallen behind” (pp. 27-28). 

Myrdal’s solution, which is stated only in ten- 
tative terms, is for more economic planning ac- 
cording to the Swedish model and less blind 
adherence to the belief in freedom from regulation. 
The solution itself is not as interesting as Myrdal’s 
claim that the proposals are “objective.” This 
is so because they “logically follow as inferences 
from the facts as we see them...” (p. 66, my 
italics). I find it hard to think of values as objec- 
tive and opposing sets of values as “irrational” in 
the Myrdal manner. Which description of bus- 
iness is the correct one? Are corporations a pro- 
gressive force (Myrdal) or are they arrogant 
(Reagan)? It would seem to depend on the facts 
as one sees them and unless one sees them through 
the restrictions of a careful method: of inquiry, he 
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is likely to let his values shape the nature of the 
facts Harmon ZEIGLER, University of Georgia. 


The Decision-Makers: The Power Structure of 
Dallas. By Carnot Estes Tuomerz. (Dallas: 
Southern Methodist University Press, 1963. 
Pp. xiii, 141. $4.00.) 


Curiosity about the politics and civic culture of 
Dallas, Texas, must surely be at an all-time high. 
Since President Kennedy was assassinated there 
and his assassin was in turn killed in the Dallas 
police station, since Ambassador Stevenson and 
Vice President Johnson on two different occasions 
were jostled there by hostile crowds, people have 
quite naturally been wondering about Dallas. 

Is Dallas a hot-bed of right-wing reaction, as its 
Mayor seemed to suggest on television during the 
night of November 22? Of die-hard segregationist 
sentiment? Why does Dallas, virtually alone 
among America’s big cities, have a conservative 
Republican congressman? Is it true that the 
Texas legislature purposely over-populated this 
district for fear that splitting it would elect two 
Dallas Republicans and endanger the safety of 
Sam Rayburn’s adjacent seat? 

The answers to these, and many other ques- 
tions, will not be found in The Decision Makers, 
by Carol Estes Thometz. Why not? The book’s 
subtitle, The Power Structure of Dallas provides a 
clue to the au courant academic. As in so many 
other community studies using the same vocabu- 
lary, the scholasticism of ‘power structure” 
analysis overpowers any attempt to convey a 
sense of community politics. 

The author asks the familiar questions: Is there 
a “general” power elite? (Her answer: Yes); How 
is it differentiated? (By “strata,” of key leaders, 
top level leaders, and second echelon leaders); 
Are the elite socially as well as politically homo- 
geneous? (Yes, as regards associations, less so as 
regards personal styles). Her methods of inves- 
tigation are also familiar. Hight informants, well 
placed in “different sectors of community life” 
listed names of leaders—65 of them—later in- 
creased to 67. A random sample of 28 of these was 
selected for interview, and 17 complete and usable 
interviews were actually conducted. These inter- 
views, supplemented by the newspapers, form the 
backbone of the study. 

Mrs. Thometz makes some attempt to meet 
objections to this approach to studying com- 
munity politics; she several times insists that in 
her interviews she directed conversation to spe- 
cific and actual—not general and hypothetical 
decision-making events. But she gives only a 
meagre descriptive account of what she found— 
not enough for a reader to figure out what went 
on in any specific set of decisions. The most we 
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get is two pages (63-4) on the establishment of a 
United Fund. 

Her general conclusion, that Dallas is to an 
unusual degree dominated by businessmen, 
echoes the lively impressionistic account of the 
community given by New Yorker writer John 
Bainbridge in The Super-Americans. But she 
neither enlarges nor particularizes on this con- 
clusion. 

The critical reader will also wonder if the thirty 
interviews, more or less, that she conducted in 
the community are enough first hand work to 
sustain a book-length characterization of the 
political activity of an entire metropolitan com- 
munity. Something less than a sure grasp of her 
materials is indicated in the author’s treatment of 
party politics, which on page 22 are held to be 
muted and irrelevant, on page 68 to be “out of 
bounds” and on pages 83-84 to be productive of 
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real dissension and conflict. And a kind of dis- 
tance from the real world is reflected in statements 
such as (page 61) that “the living conditions in 
much of the housing occupied by Dallas Negroes 
were reported to be very poor” (italics added). 
Surely this report could-have been verified by 
reference to census information. 

This book was originally an MA thesis in 
sociology at Southern Methodist University. Seen 
in this light, the laborious derivativeness in the 
conception and execution of the study are neither 
unexpected nor inappropriate. In fact, the book’s 
virtues of care, modesty and clear writing mark 
The Decision-Makers as an unusually worthy 
example of middle-level graduate work. But like 
much of the community power literature, it con- 
tributes precious little to the common under- 
standing of local politics —Nrtson W. Poissy, 
Wesleyan University. 
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ated Public Works Program. Hearings before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. Financial or Business Interests of Officers 
or Employees of the Senate. Hearings. 88th Cong., . 
1st and 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Small Business Administrationn—1963. Hearing. 
88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1964. 

. Special Committee on Aging. Housing 
Problems of the Elderly. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., Ist Sess. 1964. 


Other Federal 


Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. State Legislative Program. 1963. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Congressional District Data Book (Districts 
of the 88th Congress). 1963. 

. Governments Division. 
Employment in 1963. 1964. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency. Metrop- 
olis in Transition: Local Government Adaptation 
to Changing Urban Needs. By Roscoe C. Martin. 
1963. 
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Amateurs and Professionals in British Politics 
1918-69. By Pmr W. Bucx. (Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
Pp. xii, 143. $5.00.) 


The virgin lands of British political science are 
still extensive; for this, we must thank partly the 
air of secrecy enveloping so much of British 
political practice, which defies the most acute 
and patient of investigators; and secondly, to 
some degree, we must blame the inertia of British 
political scientists themselves. Generalisations 
are often made on the basis of journalistic im- 
pressions and little attempt is made to see whether 
these assertions are supported by quantitative 
evidence. The backgrounds and careers of British 
parliamentary candidates provided a notable 
example of this inertia. Some crucial questions 
about the recruitment and fortunes of Members 
of Parliament were left unanswered. What expec- 
tation has the average backbencher of achieving 
office? How often do candidates change their con- 
stituencies—or, indeed, their parties? At what 


ages do candidates begin? To what extent do 


- unsuccessful candidates persist in their attempts 


to win election? These questions are the kind that 
Professor Buck seeks to answer, and in one sense 
he answers them successfully. Where the book 
fails is in the presentation and development of the 
material. 

Professor Buck has traced the careers of the 
7500 candidates who contested parliamentary 
elections between 1918 and 1955. He shows that 
many of them must have been political dilet- 
tantes; little more than a third of those who stood 
were actually elected, and two-thirds of the re- 
mainder gave up trying after one attempt. He 
explores, with precision and in great detail, such 
features as the mobility and continuity of the 
membership of the House of Commons, loyalty to 
party, the success of women and the educational 
and occupational backgrounds of M.P.s and 
Ministers. Yet in spite of Professor Buck’s 
arithmetical rigour, the exercise is a partial fail- 
ure. This reviewer has as much cause as anyone to 
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feel impatient with the loud and foolish criticisms 
of those (and they are many in Britain) who 
resent the use of quantitative methods in polit- 
ical science. The application of these methods 
arouses amongst British politicans, journalists 
and perhaps some academics the same sort of 
irritation as an attack on the book of Genesis 
would at a fundamentalist meeting. Precise sta- 
tistical’data are suggestive, illuminating and often 
necessary; but unfortunately, Professor Buck 
fails, with one exception, to pursue with other 
techniques the clues thrown up by his statistics, 
Many of his figures would be a valuable comple- 
ment to a rounder study of candidates and Mem- 
bers. In isolation they bemuse as well as inform. 

Professor Buck does try to give greater depth 
to one aspect of his researches by questioning 82 
former M.P.s about their reasons for entering 
Parliament, and their early withdrawal from 
political life. The findings on this score are 
amongst the most interesting in the book but the 
effect is simply to whet the appetite for more. 

A second criticism may seem to contradict the 
first. Occasionally, Professor Buck does not push 
his statistical analysis as far as he might. Thus he 
shows that it is not true that most M.P.s have to 
fight hopeless or difficult seats before being chosen 
for favourable constituencies. Two-thirds of the 
2200 M.P.s elected since 1918 were successful at 
the first attempt; yet the author does not examine 
the remaining third in order to find out whether 
they came from distinctive social or occupational 
backgrounds. 

In spite of its limitations, and the disappoint- 
ment it engenders this book is a useful beginning. 
Let the author—or somebody—continue-—Hucu 
Berrineton, University of Keele. 


The Fascists in Britain. By Corin Cross. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1963. Pp. 214. 
$5.00.) 


Fascism as an organized movement has never 
held much appeal for the British, and any history 
of its manifestations since the first World War is 
bound to turn into a recitation of events on the 
fringe of political life: scattered violence, patho- 
logical posturings, and comic-operatic impotence. 
Mr. Cross’s dispassionate account, which is factu- 
ally sound but almost wholly lacking in political 
or psychological analysis, underlines the immense 
difficulties facing anyone who would remake 
British society from outside the existing centers 
of power. 

This is the,lesson of the strange and tragic 
career of the most famous figure in British fas- 
cism, Sir Oswald Mosley, whe dominates this 
chronicle. Scion of an ancient and rich landed 
family, Mosley began his political career, in a 
manner reminiscent of the young Churchill and 
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Macmillan, as an independent-minded member of 
one of the traditional ruling parties. It is some- 
times forgotten that he was twice elected to the 
Commons as a Conservative and that his mar- 
riage to Curzon’s daughter put him well up into 
the Establishment in the early 1920's. Impatience 
with Tory doctrine propelled him shortly there- 
after into the Labour Party, where his uncommon 
oratorical skill and his advanced ideas on eco- 
nomics and welfare impressed both leaders and 
party activists. He was perennially elected to the 
National Executive in the twenties, became a 
Minister in the second MacDonald Government 
at the age of 32, and was seriously tipped as a 
future Prime Minister. By this time, however, his 
flirtation with the Mussolini version of fascism 
had grown to full passion, and after his failure to 
crack the fiscal orthodoxy of MacDonald and 
Snowden he washed his hands of the “old pol- 
iticians” and embarked on the task of pulling 
together various small, weakly-led, rather quaint 
fascist groups into a para-military phalanx, the 
British Union of Fascists, with himself as a Führer 
loyal to King and country. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to the move- 
ment in the thirties, when it reached its maximum 
strength and notoriety, and to its rapid decline 
and fall on the eve of the second World War. The 
dustjacket claim that the book “shows how close 
Fascism came to being a serious political force in 
Britain . .. and how many influential people gave 
it support” simply is not borne out by Mr. 
Cross’s narrative, which shows, if anything, quite 
the opposite. Neither by traditional political 
action nor by terrorism did the fascists succeed. 
Their sole impact on public policy came, nega- 
tively, in the passage of the Public Order Act of 
1936, which was used effectively by the govern- 
ment to prevent or break up fascist demonstra- 
tions and to imprison their leaders. While Mosley 
did attract a small handful of public figures in his 
early days, no one of importance remained for 
more than a year or so; when Hitler began to show 
his hand most of the retired generals and admirals 
found other outlets for their patriotism. Among 
the top fascist leaders the turnover was almost as 
rapid. No wonder, then, that Hitler and Musso- 
lini barely acknowledged British fascism and pre- 
ferred to concentrate on weakening the resolve of 
those actually in power. Equally important, the 
fascists never were able to get beyond their 
fluctuating base of a few thousand fanatics; they 
failed completely to gain the support of any 
major organized group in Britain. How it can be 
asserted that a movement frozen out of the 
Establishment, unrepresented in any important 
political institution, devoid of links with business, 
trade unionism or the military, and wholly de- 
pendent upon police protection for its activities, 
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approached being a “major political force” is a 
mystery to this reviewer. 

This case of deviant political leadership is 
nevertheless of interest because it reveals once 
again the limits within which effective change can 
“occur in modern Britain. For a man who made 


such a cult of power, Mosley was hopelessly naive: 


in supposing that he could dispense with the long 
and patient process of molding opinion within one 
of the established political parties; and for a man 
who hitched his movement so firmly to national- 
ism and ethnocentrism, he erred fatally in sup- 
posing that the alien values of continental fascism 
could provide a short cut to his objectives. By the 
time he was carted off to Brixton prison in 1940 
he had lost all contact with the realities of British 
life. Though no longer imprisoned, he and his 
fellow fascists still do not understand.—Jamzs B. 
Curistopx, Ohio State University. 


The Italian Prefects: A Study in Administrative 
Politics. By Rosert C. Frien. (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1963 
Pp. xii, 343. $7.50.) 


The government of republican Italy has, until 
quite recently, been sorely neglected by American 
political scientists. To be sure, there have been 
several valuable studies of Italian political par- 
ties, as well as a few interesting and fruitful 
analyses of the Italian constitutional framework. 
But the actual operation of Italian political and 
administrative institutions has been virtually 
ignored. 

This neglect may be attributed, in large part, to 
the fact that Italian political science is just begin- 
ning to emerge from the catacombs of historicism 
and legal formalism, and that American scholars 
have, consequently, often been compelled to do 
their own spadework in attempting to uncover the 
operational realities which lie behind the legal 
facade of Italy’s constitutional and administra- 
tive structure. But despite these difficulties, there 
have appeared, in the last few years, several sig- 
nificant contributions to a clearer understanding 
of the Italian governmental process, Professor 
Fried’s book is one of the most interesting and 
penetrating of these recent contributions. 

The author provides us with an exhaustive and 
well-documented account of the historical de- 
velopment of Italian prefectoral institutions. He 
shows how the Kingdom of Sardinia, in the 17th 
century, erected a system of central government 
agents (the Intendants) to supervise the prov- 
inces. He discusses the influence of the Napole- 
onic prefectoral system on local administration in 
Piedmont and elsewhere in Italy. And he describes 
the strengthening of the Piedmontese Intendants 
after the constitutional reforms of 1848, and the 
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extension and adaptation of Piedmontese admin- 
istrative institutions to the other parts of Italy 
during the period of national unification under the 
House of Savoy (1859-1870). It was during this 
latter period that the Prefect emerged as the new 
representative of the national executive power in 
the province. 

Professor Fried goes on to analyze the crystal- 
lization of the prefectoral system after the unifica- 
tion of Italy. His account of the defeat of various 
pressures for local and regional autonomy is par- 
ticularly intriguing: despite a liberal reaction 
against Napoleonic centralization, the exigencies 
of national unity, the “problem of the South,” 
and the conservative predilections of the new 
ruling classes resulted in the establishment of a 
highly centralized form of government. The 
Prefect, however, unlike his French counterpart, 
did not acquire a high degree of administrative 
control over the field services of the various na- 
tional ministries. His functions were primarily 
political—to supervise local government, main- 
tain public order, and attempt to influence elec- 
tions. 

So firmly entrenched were Italian prefectoral 
that they were retained and 
strengthened under the Fascist dictatorship. And 
after the Liberation, the exigencies of power and 
the Communist threat helped to induce the 
Christian Democratic rulers to repudiate their 
regionalist principles and attempt instead to 
expand prefectoral powers over local govern- 
ments and, more recently, over national field 
services as well. 

Professor Fried has assembled a vast amount of 
empirical data and cast a great deal of light on 
Italian administrative history. But his book is 
more than a mere work of description. In his ex- 
ploration of causal factors underlying the various 
trends in Italian local administration, he provides 
us with insights that can be of great value in fur~ 
ther investigating the relationship between public 
administration and the political and historical 
environment. Moreover, in a concluding chapter, 
he discusses certain broader questions, including 
the various traits of prefectoral systems; the dif- 
ferences between prefectoral systems and func- 
tional systems; the advantages and disadvantages 
of the two major types of prefectoral systems; the 
major challenges to the stability of prefectoral 
systems; and the relationship between prefectoral 
systems and political systems. This concluding 
chapter, offering schemes of classification and sug- 
gestive generalizations which may be tested in 
other contexts, does much to enhance the value of 
this striking addition to the field of comparative 
government.—RAPHAEL ZARISKI, University of 
Nebraska. 
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Norwegian Democracy. By James A. STORING. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1968. Pp. 246. 
$1.95.) 


James A. Storing has been a student of Nor- 
wegian constitutional development and politics 
for well over twenty-five years. In Norwegian 
Democracy he has provided the best introduction 
to Norwegian government available in either 
English or Norwegian. His emphasis is upon the 
development, powers, organization and operation 
of institutions and upon the most prominent areas 
of public policy. There are chapters on each of the 
branches of government, on local government, 
the political parties, the social security system, 
the role of the state in the economy, and the guid- 
ing principles of foreign policy. Storing facilitates 
understanding by including comparisons to Eng- 
lish and American institutions and practices. 
His book is up-to-date, well-written and admir- 
able for its historical overviews. 

There are, however, some errors. It is not cor- 
rect (p. 66) that “parties particularly of the 
political center are usually more inclined to con- 
sider possibilities offered by joint lists than are 
parties on the right and left.” This is so only for 
the cited 1961 election, in which an attempt was 
made to present a three-party center alternative. 
The initiative in seeking electoral cooperation has 
usually been taken by the Conservative Party, 
which has sought a bourgeois front against the 
Labor Party, and no party has engaged in elec- 
toral cooperation more often than has the Con- 
servative Party. The traditional party of the 
center, the Liberal Party, has throughout its 
history been reluctant to cooperate both for 
ideological reasons znd because of fear of schism. 
Nor is it correct (p. 69) that the system of allow- 
ing cooperation through the combining of vote 
totals was given up because it offered “few ad- 
vantages not available under the joint list pro- 
cedure.” The old system provided a greater in- 
ducement to cooperation in that the partners 
presented independent lists. The Labor Party, 
which had suffered from its operation, voted the 
system out, and the bourgeois parties have re- 
peatedly sought to have it re-introduced. 

It is too strong a statement (p. 77) that it is 
“inconceivable” that the political viewpoints of 
the member of parliament and his alternate will 
be “significantly at variance.” It is not likely that 
there will be a significant difference, but nearly 
every successful joint list produces a situation in 
which member and alternate are of different par- 
ties. Indeed, *the official reason that Hedmark’s 
Wollert Konow did not enter Gunnar Knudsen’s 
cabinet in 1908 was that if Konow were to vacate 
his parliamentary seat, as one must to enter a 
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Norwegian cabinet, the opposition would gain a 
vote in the parliament. 

It is misleading (p. 124) to state that the 
Patriotic Society (Fedrelandslaget) “championed 
the fascistic cause.” True, it was a nationalist 
reaction against the expansion of socialism and, 
communism, and it did promote knowledge of 
arms. But the purpose of its founders, former 
prime minister Christian Michelsen and former 
League of Nations President Fridtjof Nansen, 
was to unite the democratic bourgeois parties, 
and perhaps most of Fedrelandslaget’s energies 
were expended as a pressure group seeking to 
influence the policies of the parties on coopera- 
tion. Fascists were ousted from the organization, 
and Vidkun Quisling was hostile-to it. Some of 
Fedrelandslaget’s leaders have been active in 
post-war party politics. ‘ 

After noting that since 1905 only one cabinet 
has been forced to resign as a result of a positive 
vote of no-confidence, Storing comments (p. 57) 
that “lack of confidence resolutions .. „are not 
likely to be much used in the immediate future.” 
No one would have guessed that the Labor 
Government was to fall on just such a vote in 
1963 (a few months after the completion of 
Storing’s mansucript), though some might have 
anticipated that the “seriously divided opposi- 
tion” would agree to form a four-party non- 
socialist coalition government, as it did—Sven 
GRoENNINGS, Indiana University. 


The Future of Russia. By Harry BRAVERMAN. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963. 
Pp. 170. $5.00.) 


Certainly there is no greater need today in 
Soviet studies than for a balanced evaluation of 
Soviet development since Stalin and a perceptive 
projection of emergent trends. Unfortunately this 
extended essay by Harry Braverman—editor 
from 1954-1959 of The American Socialist—does 
not fulfill the need. Heavily influenced by the 
writings of Issac Deutscher on Russia’s future 
prospects, Braverman’s analysis suffers from the 
same difficulties as those that plague the biog- 
rapher of Stalin and Trotsky. Both operate with 
an economic deterministic framework that factors 
out the key role of the “political” in shaping the 
Soviet system. The author’s main concern in this 
volume is the kind of society that is likely to 
emerge in the USSR in the next few decades; he 
contends that the Soviet Union will soon confront 
the problems of the affluent society, which are 
primarily distributive not productive issues. Us- 
ing Deutscher’s notion of a ‘Khrushchev Inter- 
regnum” between Stalinism and the projected 
Communist society, he stresses the incompatibil- 
ity between the political institutions used to drive 
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Russia through industrialization and the newsocial 
forces and affluence unleashed by this transforma- 
tion. Braverman envisages the new socio-eco- 
nomic base reacting on and shaping the political 
system and creating the real possibility for democ- 
racy in the Soviet Union. 

In his early chapters, the author provides a 
useful discussion of Soviet growth rates and 
concludes that it is reasonable to expect the high 
growth rates to continue; continued growth will 
provide the possibility for the regime to satisfy 
consumer demands while simultaneously solving 
problems in industry and agriculture. Since prob- 
Jems of production are to be easily solved and new 
levels of affluence are soon to be reached, the 
major problem in the future will be one of dis- 
tribution. Braverman contends that Soviet em- 
phasis on communal services and equalitarian 
distribution will play a decisive role in shaping a 
unique societal context that will contrast sharply 
with Western capitalist societies. Like Deutscher, 
the author fixes on the successful industrialization 
experience as providing the conditions for the 
emergence of a communal oriented distribution 
pattern and for throwing off the political dictator- 
ship. Perhaps the major failing of this analysis 
and prognosis, aside from the narrow economic 
perspective, is an inadequate recognition of the 
by-products of industrialization and the prereq- 
uisites for sustaining a complex industrial struc- 
ture. Braverman himself poses the problem when 
he juxtaposes the Soviet social class system with 
its inequalities of income and prestige to the 
equalitarian drive of Soviet ideology and the 
‘transition to Communism” outlined in the new 
Party Program (pp. 101-13). Soviet industrial 
progress has spawned its own social class struc- 
ture paralleling those found in other industrial 
societies; a differential pattern of rewards based 
on distinctive competence and expertise is un- 
likely to produce an equalitarian distribution of 
goods and services. Braverman thus passes off 
with inadequate consideration what is probably 
Moscow’s major problem in this area: the conflict 
between the elite or intelligentsia-oriented pat- 
tern for producing industrial maturity and the 
professed Communist character of the emergent 
Soviet society. 

It is certainly true that the Soviet Union has 
reached that stage where the problems associated 
with primitive capital accumulation have been 
overcome; but that many major problems remain 
before the stage of affluence is reached is con- 
firmed by recent events: the crisis in Soviet 
agriculture vividly illustrates that the USSR is 
both a backward agricultural country and an 
advanced industrial system. Braverman’s optim- 
ism regarding a windfall for the consumer must 
be considered against this background highlighted 
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by the recent cutback in construction of new 
housing that is linked to the projected massive 
investment in the chemical industry. 

The main problem with Braverman’s analysis, 
however, is his failure to deal directly with the 
political system and instead to view it as an 
epiphenomenon that although playing an impor- 
tant role in the Stalinist phase is suddenly now to 
wither away in the face of irresistible economic 
forces. The disappearance of the terror is a sig- 
nificant break with the Stalinist past, but the 
one-party dictatorship remains. Nor is the Com- 
munist Party likely to become the arena for 
diverse and contending forces as the author sug- 
gests, although it must recognize and consider 
the context in which it functions and the societal 
interests that the system seeks to contain. Among 
these major social forces is the Soviet managerial 
and technical intelligentsia; but the Soviet lead- 
ership’s recognition of its dependence on a satis- 
fied intellegentsia may in fact prove incompatible 
with the satisfaction of equalitarian aspirations 
however much it might suggest caution, relaxa- 
tion and moderation in domestic and foreign 
policy. It may tend to strengthen those trends re- 
inforcing social differentiation in income and 
prestige. One cannot, as Braverman has, factor 
out the “political” from the Soviet equation and 
expect to get to the root of Moscow’s difficulties 
or to evaluate Russia’s future prospects. Only a 
politically conscious analysis will illuminate 
change and continuity in the Soviet system and 
provide the basis for a cautious though perhaps 
optimistic projection regarding the future of the 
USSR.—Donatp 8. CARLISLE, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Eastern Europe in the Sixties. EDITED By STEPHEN 
Fiscuer-Gauati. (New York-London: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. 242. $6.00. ($2.25, 
paper.) 

The new symposium on East Central Europe 
represents an attempt to apply an “area” ap- 
proach to one of the most heterogenous regions in 
the world in a period of reassertion of national 
differences. Instead of the traditional focus on 
national compartments of Communist Middle 
Europe the emphasis is on themes and problems 
which East Central Europe has in common. 

When applied to a region of small nations 
traditionally resistant to amalgamation, the area 
approach has some inevitable limitations. This is 
of course, true-in the case of most area studies. 
Any generalization or uniformity has constantly 
to be refined and qualified to the Point that the 
authors finally use a country-by-country approach 
within their respective functional chapters. This 
is also the case of Fischer-Galati’s new volume, 
which in addition, in five out of eight chapters has 
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to sever Yugoslavia completely from the rest of 
the narrative; it describes its problems in sub- 
chapters or appendices under the symptomatic 
heading: “Yugoslavia (or Albania, or Poland)—A 
Special Case.” In a sense, as the book demon- 
strates, the seven small Communist nations and 
the Communist half of a large one (East Ger- 
many) are indeed all special cases. The symposium 
describes with skill how intricately the area uni- 
formities are interlaced with national variations, 
ideological deviations and local antagonisms. The 
present state of Communist Middle Europe may 
perhaps be best summed up as “polyform uni- 
formity.” 

The uniformity seems to be the result of two 
major factors: 1) the leaders of all eight people’s 
or socialist democracies are personally or ideo- 
logically committed to the Communist model of 
centralized manipulation of national economy, 
public administration, people’s culture and indi- 
viduals’ private lives; 2) the Soviet immediate 
neighborhood, power and direct interest (in con- 
trast to the United States’ distance and limited 
interest) has a paralyzing effect on many men’s 
minds and actions. 

The malfunctioning of Communist economy 
(the merits and pitfalls of Communist planned 
economy are well described by Dellin, Zyzniewski 
and Wszelaki) coupled with efficient functioning 
of Communist modern dictatorship result in an 
other area uniformity so conspicuous in Middle 
Europe in the sixties: popular apathy toward 
Communist creed and practice. Stephen Fischer- 
Galati calls the general apathy combined with 
opportunism ‘‘the Achilles’ heel of each of the 
regimes,” 

While Fischer-Galati successfully explodes the 
myth of publicized enthusiasm and dedication on 
the part of the “builders of communism,” Wayne 
S. Vucinich similarly destroys the legend and 
utopia of Communist classless society. Actually, 
the disintegration of old classes has been accom- 
panied by crystallization of four new ones: the 
underprivileged peasants, the slightly favored 
workers, the technocratic and administrative 
middle class (“with its status symbols such as 
cars, special schools, shops, undisclosed salaries, 
servants and vacation’’), and the ruling class. The 
line which divides the ruling class from the new 
middle class is necessarily a blurred one. Vuci- 
nich’s interesting analysis goes beyond, and 
deeper than, the original thesis of Milovan Djilas. 

Professor Gyorgy’s chapter on the internal 
order—and the causes and manifestations of fer- 
ment—is most thought-provoking. In his words 
the “most intriguing feature [of Eastern European 
rebellions] has been the clear-cut causal connec- 
tion between the explosion itself and a genuine, 
nationwide political and economic spirit of relaxa- 
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tion. These revolutions were not born in the 
midst of deepest misery and a concentration camp 
atmosphere.” A similar conclusion was reached by 
Crane Brinton in his study of the English, 
American, French and Russian revolutions: 
‘Revolutions aré not started by down-and-outers, 
by starving miserable people. These revolutionists 
are not worms turning, not children of despair. 
These revolutions are born of hope....’’ As 
Gyorgy convincingly demonstrates most of the 
rebellious ferment in East Central Europe did not 
precede but followed the fall of the tyrant which 
had generated resentment against the past, hopes 
for the future, and therefore action for the pres- 
ent. 

If these observations are correct and apply also 
to future developments in the area, the conclusion 
may imply the following near-sophism: as the 
present apathy, resulting from the economic mal- 
functioning of communism, is one of the barriers 
to further liberalization, will then an economié 
success of communism (with accompanying 
relaxation and hopes) prove to be the best way to 
the inevitable doom of totalitarian communism? 
—Ivo D. Ducuacsk, City University of New York. 


The Strategy of Deception: A Study in World-Wide 
Communist Tactics. JEANNE J. KIRKPATRICK, 
Ep. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 
1968. Pp. 444. $6.00.) 


This book of essays is dedicated to the memory 
of the late 5. M. Levitas to whom the readers of 
The New Leader owe a great debt of gratitude for 
his decisive role in making this magazine one of 
the best Western political periodicals. 

The essays deal with a great variety of sub- 
jects such as the theory of class warfare, the 
nature of the Communist party, the role of the 
intelligenstia within the Communist movement, 
the Chinese Communist Revolution, the Czecho- 
slovak Communist coup, the Spanish Civil War, 
the Soviet policies in the United Nations, the 
Communist parties in India, Burma, Africa, 
France, Italy, Britain, the United States and 
Latin America. 

One of the authors, Benedict Kautsky, re- 
opens the old controversy: “. .. it appears justi- 
fied to raise the question whether Lenin can cor- 
rectly be called a Marxist... .” (p. 36) This ques- 
tion takes us back to the famous debate between 
Lenin and Karl Kautsky as to which of the two 
was a truly orthodox Marxist. A bystander can 
ask a different question whether any political 
party of today, be it Communist or Western 
socialist, can correctly call itself Marxist, as all of 
them deviated in various directions from the 
original doctrine of their teacher. Lenin might 
have been an early deviationist, but two of his 
distortions of Marxism, the concept of an elitist 
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and highly disciplined party and the thesis that a 
“socialist” revolution could take place in any 
country, developed or underdeveloped, were 
strokes of political genius. This unorthodoxy 
made of Lenin the founder of a worldwide and 
dynamic movement of social change. 

An idea that binds together all the essays is 
that Leninism appeals to frustrations of all sorts, 
individual and social, because it is a challenge to 
the status quo. The social frustrations are wide- 
spread in the underdeveloped countries and are 
the least serious in the prosperous West. It is not 
surprising that Leninism has triumphed in the 
under- or semi-developed countries and retains a 
strong appeal in other underdeveloped areas, 
while it has dismally failed in the West. 

In spite of their large membership and a wide 
electoral support, even the Communist parties of 
France and Italy have no prospect of becoming 
the masters of their countries. Their role is nega- 
tive; they hinder the smooth functioning of 
democratic regimes by immobilizing a large seg- 
ment of the electorate in the posture of sterile 
opposition. Michel Collinet, who writes about the 
French Communist party, remarks that this is 
“a new kind of party, alien to all French 
political traditions.” (p. 266) It is a new kind of 
party, being strictly conformist and no less 
strictly disciplined. It has obeyed, throughout its 
history, its own leaders who, in turn, have never 
failed to obey the Kremlin. Yet this disciplined 
party, which does not think for itself, has always 
found many recruits and sympathizers in the 
country which prides itself on its dislike of con- 
formity and discipline. The large percentage, on 
the average one-fourth of the total, of pro-Com- 
munist ballots in the general elections is not a 
measure of the power of the Party but rather of 
the traditional French discontent with what they 
have. The same voters would not support the 
Party in any revolutionary venture; this was 
proved during the great crisis of 1958 when the 
Communists were unable to influence the events 
in any visible way. 

The Italian party, intellectually the most alert 
in the West, gropes for a new strategy adjusted 
to the Western post-war evolution and remains 
uncertain as to what role it should play. Pio 
Uliassi, the author of this essay, writes: “Unable 
or unwilling to make a violent attack on the 
country’s institutions, increasingly skeptical 
about an eventual collapse of the Western capital- 
ist system under its own ‘contradictions’ or under 
the Soviet pressures,” (p. 303), the Party is con- 
fined to a barren opposition for lack of a better 
policy. Abandoned by the majority of its former 
allies, Nenni’s socialists, and gradually loosing its 
appeal to the young, the Party has not yet found 
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a way out of its present impasse. This crisis of 
the Italian party, which is “far less crudely dog- 
matic, far more sensitive to the realities of its 
immediate situation” (p. 306) than the French 
party, raises the question whether any Com- 
munist party can retain its vitality in the face of 
the Western contemporary realities. The Com- 
munist party cannot evolve into a reformist party 
without ipso facto repudiating Leninism, 

The essays which describe the situation in the 
underdeveloped countries, bring forth a much less 
encouraging picture. All these countries are or 
may be confronted with a crucial problem which 
R. J. Alexander ably summarizes in his essay on 
Latin America: “Latin America is in the midst of 
a profound social revolution. The future of the 
Western Hemisphere depends largely on whether 
the leadership of that revolution remains in the 
hands of the indigenous political groups or is 
seized by Communist parties.” (p. 377) This and 
the following observation can be extended to all 
underdeveloped countries: “The only groups in 
Latin ‘America which can really effectively fight 
the Communists for any long period of time are 
the indigenous groups seeking social change.” 
(p. 383) The successes of the Communist infiltra- 
tion in Southeast Asia are largely due to the fact 
that these groups are feeble and ineffective. By 
contrast, the current history of the North-African 
and several Subsaharan countries so far bears out 
the statement by I. W. Zartman: “Communism 
does not lead national revolutionary movements 
in Africa; it follows them. The bigger—more 
‘national’—such a movement grows, the less sus- 
ceptible it is to Communist control.” (p. 188) 

Another author, R. L. Walker, is right in saying 
that: “The intellectuals [rather the intelligentsia] 
and students have tended to be a key group in the 
political life of societies striving to adjust to the 
technological age.” (p. 91) This is fully under- 
stood by the Communists who remain faithful to 
the Leninist elitist concept of political leader- 
ship. 

All these essays are useful but all share in the 
same deficiency. They do not mention the Soviet- 
Chinese dispute and its effect on the Communist 
movement which is no longer monolithic. It 
suffices to compare the statements by the Chinese 
and the Italian parties, these two antipodes of 
the movement, to realize that Communism now 
speaks with dissonant voices. However, these 
dissonant voices, quarelling with each other, are 
all anti-Western and all find a resonant echo 
amidst the frustrations of the underdeveloped 
world. Communism remains theré’a serious chal- 
lenge to the West, but its nature is now more 
complex than these essays would make one be- 
lieve—W. W. Kuusx1, Duke University. 
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The New Face of Soviet Totalitarianism. By 
Anam B. Uram. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. 233. $4.95). 


Soviet Union: Paradox and Change. EDITED BY 
Rozert T. Hour ann Jonn E. Turner. (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962. 
Pp. xv, 240. $4.50, cloth, $2.50, paper). 


Both of the volumes under review are devoted 
primarily to the first decade of the post-Stalinist 
Soviet Union. Professor Ulam’s is a collection of 
very readable interpretive essays dealing with 
domestic developments and foreign policy issues. 
Several of the essays were published in the journal 
World Politics between 1955 and 1962; two ap- 
peared in symposia, and two were not published 
previously. 

Specifically, the essays deal with the historical 
role of Marxism, with Stalin and the theory of 
totalitarianism, and with the role of ideology in 
Soviet foreign policy. There is also an essay— 
from which the collection takes its title—devoted 
to Soviet politics based on the Khrushchev model. 
Other essays deal with the question of continuity 
in Soviet foreign policy and the vagaries of Soviet 
historiography in its treatment of socialism. A 
concluding essay, entitled ‘Khrushchev and 
Boccaccio,” provides an account of the Twenty- 
second Party Congress of 1961 and deals with the 
new Party program, the removal of Stalin’s re- 
mains from the mausoleum, the excommunica- 
tion of Albania, and the growing Sino-Soviet 
controversy. 

In discussing ideology and foreign policy, Pro- 
fessor Ulam advances the hypothesis that the 
development of an industrial society often con- 
flicts with ideological requirements and makes 
ideology less relevant in Soviet domestic politics 
but at the same time leads to greater ideological 
commitment in foreign relations in order to pre- 
serve and justify the regime and prevent the 
“withering away” of Communism. This process is 
seen as being reinforced by the policies of a 
“retreating West” and by the emergence of a new 
Soviet brand of “containment” policy which de- 
nies to capitalism the right to liberate any country 
which has adopted the Communist brand of 
“socialism.” Yet in minimizing the impact of 
ideology on domestic policies one must largely 
ignore the question of why the Soviet regime has 
intensified the propagation of atheism or why 
state farms are preferred over collective farms or 
why collective farms are regarded as preferable to 
individual farming. Although recognition is given 
to the fact that abolition of collective land owner- 
ship would undermine the regime’s “absolute 
control” can one really distinguish in practice 
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between absolute control and the ideological com- 
mitment which demands it? 

Although considerable attention is given to the 
competitive and manipulative aspects of Soviet 
polities, recognition is accorded to many "social 
forces” and ‘social pressures” such as the peas- 
antry and the desire for individual security and 
for protection against arbitrary acts by the state; 
they are alluded to but are not given the author’s 
undivided attention. For Professor Ulam sees the 
Soviet leaders confronted with a series of pro- 
found dilemmas resulting from a conflict between 
the totalitarian nature of the regime and its “new 
face.” Thus the regime can create conditions and 
adopt policies leading to increased agricultural 
production but at the same time abandon the last 
hope of truly communizing the peasantry. It can 
create more normal conditions of work and life by 
reducing tension but then see the system develop 
“ideological agnosticism,” lose some of its dy- 
namism and its ability to exact sacrifices from its 
subjects. If it endeavors to make world commu- 
nism a genuinely international movement of equal 
states and parties it must sacrifice its desire to 
dominate the movement. 

Professor Ulam is in no sense a determinist but 
cautiously employs an open-ended treatment. He 
warns that the scholar should eschew prophecy 
as well as policy-making and notes that “often in 
our analyses we tend to be more deterministic 
than our antagonists are.” He readily labels cer- 
tain of his statements as conjecture and employs 
extreme parallels in an attempt to clarify issues. 
These are the subtle, sophisticated and occasion- 
ally ironic reflections of a judicious observer of the 
Soviet scene. They can be pondered with profit. 

The collection of papers edited by Professors 
Holt and Turner was prompted, in part, by a visit 
to the Soviet Union made in 1958 by present or 
former members of the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota who do not deal primarily with 
Soviet affairs but who view particular sectors of 
the system in terms of their respective academic 
disciplines. As one of the editors putit, the volume 
consists of a series of “depth soundings” of cer- 
tain significant aspects of the Soviet system. 
Although devoid of documentary footnotes for 
the most part, the volume is far more than a 
series of travel accounts for it includes much basic 
information in addition to the personal observa- 
tions of the authors. 

The initial chapter by John E. Turner presents 
an overview of Soviet politics and policies both 
Stalinist and post-Stalinist. A sensitively written 
chapter on the Soviet city by John R. Borchert 
provides a colorful description of the physical 
rather than the demographic features of the So- 
viet urban milieu and contrasts it with the vil- 
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lage. Francis M. Boddy has a chapter dealing 
with economic growth rates and problems of 
planning. The agricultural problem is dealt with 
thoroughly and concisely by Philip M. Raup and 
includes a treatment of the influence of politics 
on agriculture. The chapter on Soviet science and 
technology by Victor Cohn and J. W. Buchta 
indicates a generally high but varying level of 
achievement in various fields. The treatment of 
education by Robert H. Beck deals largely with 
Khrushchev’s reforms and his efforts to enhance 
the role of vocational training and factory work. 
A chapter on youth by Thomas F. Magner is 
devoted to organizations and to various manifesta- 
tions of resistance to the image of the soviet model 
youth. Television and radio are discussed by 
William 8. Howell and E. W. Ziebarth in terms 
of facilities, programming, and foreign broadcast- 
ing operations—especially Radio Moscow’s Pacific 
Coast and North American Services. In a con- 
cluding chapter the editors examine alternative 
lines of future soviet development in the light of 
recent changes and the system’s basic structure. 

There are very few errors and these are of a 
minor nature. It would have been preferable had 
the authors not confined themselves entirely to 
the old ruble in view of the 1961 currency reform. 
Although the chapters are almost inevitably of 
varying quality they provide much useful in- 
formation along with evaluations which will be of 
value to the non-specialist and to students taking 
a general survey course on the Soviet Union. 
Soviet Union, Paradoz and Change can serve as an 
excellent companion volume to Kenneth R. 
Whiting’s The Soviet Union Today; A Concise 
Handbook.—Joun S. RESHETAR, JR., University 
of Washington. 


Arab Rediscovery of Europe; A Study in Cultural 
Encounters. By IBRAHIM ABu-Luanop. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1963. Pp. vii, 
188. $4.75.) 


It is only recently that determined efforts are 
being made to modify the onesidedness of Western 
studies in comparative politics and theory. This 
contribution was originally a doctoral dissertation 
for Princeton’s Department of Oriental Studies, 
one of the major centers which have been develop- 
ing a more rounded scholarship in, especially, 
Middle Eastern affairs. Dr. Abu-Lughod traces 
the impact of Western Europe upon the centuries- 
long stagnant Arab culture and society. He 
begins his study with Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt in 1798 and carries it to about 1870. Dur- 
ing this entire period, Dr. Abu-Lughod finds that 
Franco-Egyptian cultural relations remain the 
most significant basis for Arab involvement with 
Western ideas and institutions. The Egyptian 
leader, Muhammad ’Ali Pasha, provided the 
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means and incentive for translation of European 
books, establishment of a School of Language, and 
the dispatch of students to European centers of 
learning. Perceptive Arab travellers wrote books 
describing their experiences in Europe. The most 
important of these works were by the pioneering 
R. R. Tahtāwi, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyiiq, and 
Khayr al-Din al-Tinisi. Generally, the visiting 
Arabs were favorably and deeply impressed by 
political systems based upon representative 
government, equality before the law, and com- 
paratively equitable tax collection and public 
administration. They also responded positively to 
the educational systems they encountered as well 
as to private organizations such as hospitals and 
commercial corporations. There were mixed reac- 
tions to the social mores of the Europeans. Thus, 
Tahtāwi could observe: “It is well known that 
purity of the women exists only in the middle 
class, but not in the upper or lower classes.” But 
on another level, the same observer was impressed 
by the freedom of women to acquire educations, 
and he later took steps towards this end in Egypt. 
Shidyaq, primarily a social observer, was espe- 
cially critical of the English, about whose class 
system he wrote an interesting analysis. He 
found the great majority—that is, the lowest 
class—of the English to be apathetic, docile, 
ignorant, and immoral. 

An outstanding contribution of this book is the 
topical arrangement of these subjects, thereby 
providing the reader with clearer insights con- 
cerning the impact of the literature upon the 
Arab intelligentsia. Dr. Abu-Lughod is methodi- 
cal and careful throughout, and his conclusions 
are conservative and realistic. The generally 
favorable picture of the West presented during 
this period was modified considerably by in- 
creased contacts after 1870 as the Western 
countries stepped up their commercial and polit- 
ical infiltration of the Middle East. The third 
phase in the relationship, marked by the sub- 
stance of Arab economic and political independ- 
ence, dates from about the end of World War II, 
and has been characterized by the flood of com- 
munications associated with the radio and the 
cinema. Quite correctly, the author stresses the 
distorting effects of Arab defensiveness, caused 
in part by the certainty of theological superiority 
and awareness of a glorious past. Convincingly, 
Dr. Abu-Lughod contends that certain charac- 
teristics of the present period—e.g., the modest 
development of nationalism among the peoples 
in the Arab states is consistent withethe failure of 
early Arab observers to note or publicize this 
characteristic of Western countries—are traceable 
to the image of the West which emerged from 
1800 to 1870. This excellent study is an indis- 
pensable base for similar researches into the more 
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hectic and tangled later periods ——ABRAHAM 
YESELSON, Rutgers, The State University. 


Israel: The Making of a Nation. By D. R. ELSTON. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. 
159. $5.00.) 


Government and Politics in Israel. By Oscar 
Krarnes. (Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. 246. $1.95, paperback. Cloth 
edition, 1962, $3.50.) 


These two volumes are useful compendia of 
essential facts concerning Israeli problems and 
politics. They explore no hypotheses and offer 
few generalizations. 

The purpose of Mr. Elston’s book—set forth in 
a “Foreword” by its sponsors, the Anglo-Israel 
Association—is to provide a “factual and really 
objective account .. . of the State of Israel as itis 
today,” and to “summarize the way in which the 
principal organs of a new State have been created 
and developed... .” These goals are pursued in 
six well-written chapters as follows: (1) “The 
Historical Background,” from ancient times to 
the first general election. This excellent summary 
accounts for one-third of the monograph. (2) 
“Israel Today,” covering geography, climate, 
flora and fauna, population and immigration, the 
Arab community, governmental structure, and 
national defense. (3) “Education, Health and 
Welfare Services.” (4) “The National Economy.” 
(5) “Cultural Activities and Social Customs.” 
(6) “Conclusion.” There is no bibliography, and 
only about six references (mostly secondary 
sources) are cited in the text. 

Some passages in Mr. Elston’s work seem to be 
designed for the tourist: e.g., a description of the 
view from the Knesset restaurant, information 
concerning the highway system, and a list of 
airlines serving Israel. Nevertheless, the author 
has provided an impressive store of basic informa- 
tion concerning the nature and problems of 
Israel’s government. For those who are inter- 
ested in more than surface-level material, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to search elsewhere. 
There are few insights into how the political 
system actually operates. Treatment of the 
national economy ignores fiscal policy and sup- 
plies no data bearing on acute balance of pay- 
ments and capital formation problems. There are 
no quantitative data concerning the extensive 
foreign aid programs, public and private, which 
account for the creation and maintenance of 
Israel. Aid supplied by the American government, 
totaling $877.7 million by June 30, 1962, is not 
even mentioned, and specific information concern- 
ing other external income is also lacking. The four 
pages dealing with social customs are illuminating 
but do little more than scratch the surface of that 
important subject. 
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Oscar Kraines’ work suffers from many of these 
same defects. The more limited aim of his study is 
‘to present an objective analytical picture of 
government and politics in Israel, emphasizing 
the constitutional and legal foundations and the 
political processes.” The product of his labor, 
although a valuable outline of legal foundations 
and the formal structure and procedure of govern- 
ment, is woefully deficient in analyses of political 
processes. The inner workings of the decision- 
making process are virtually untouched. For 
example, in discussing the budget, national de- 
fense, and foreign policy, the dynamic role of the 
Prime Minister is totally ignored. 

Although generally clear and informative, the 
Kraines book is sometimes confusing on impor- 
tant points of fact. We are told, for example, that 
“Fundamental” laws can be amended or repealed 
by simple majority vote (p. 30), although it is 
later reported that “amending or suspending the 
Basic Law” requires at least 80 votes in the 120- 
member Knesset (p. 42). Likewise, the reader will 
find it difficult to understand Israel’s accounting 
and auditing system. We read in one place (p. 
199) that the Ministry of Finance is charged with 
‘maintaining Government accounts,” although it 
later appears that the quasi-independent State 
Comptroller’s Office performs the accounting 
functions (p. 215). Meanwhile, several references 
to the State Comptroller compare his duties with 
those of the American Comptroller-General, al- 
though it is finally revealed that the former is 
actually confined to post-auditing functions. 

Other weaknesses of Mr. Kraines’ work con- 
cern his value judgments. His chapter on local 
government makes a plea for greater “home rule” 
while also deploring the existing degree of autono- 
my and diversity. His suggestion that the 
government’s many economic enterprises be 
brought “into the area of executive and legislative 
control,” and their budgeting be “included as 
part of one overall budget of the Government,” 
would frustrate heroic efforts at economic plan- 
ning in a nation where (according to Elston, pp. 
104, 119) 90 per cent of the land is owned by the 
state or by the Jewish National Fund, and the 
government holds from 90 to 100 per cent interest 
in most of the development corporations respon- 
sible for mineral exploitation. 

Another serious inadequacy of these two works 
concerns their analysis of Israel’s problems with 
her neighbors. Arab intransigence appears to be 
regarded as the principal obstacle to peace, al- 
though both authors present a partial account of 
the Arab case against Israel. Objective analysis, 
however, will require more than is to be found in 
either book. Discussions of the Suez transit prob- 
lem should not ignore the precedents relating to 
the Canal and a status of belligerency set by 
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Great Britain in two World Wars. Responsibility 
for raids along the borders cannot be assessed 
without considering the findings by UN mixed 
armistice commissions which are so unfavorable 
to Israel that she has long boycotted them. Dis- 
cussion of the refugee question must at least note 
the annual UN resolutions that affirm the right of 
displaced Arabs to repatriation, and the right to 
compensation for lost property if they choose to 
live elsewhere. Those who assign responsibility 
for breaches of the peace must weigh the several 
Security Council resolutions that have condemned 
Israel for various massive raids into Arab terri- 
tory during the past fifteen years. Even the 
authors’ discussions of water disputes provide no 
hint of Israel’s construction projects designed to 
divert water from the Jordan to the Negev region 
during 1964, a provocative move of dubious legal- 
ity. Understanding the preconditions and pros- 
pects for peace in the Middle East thus requires 
still more of what is promised on the dust jacket 
of Mr. Kraines’ book, viz., an effort that ‘‘pene- 
trates deeply into ... current political processes 
...and Israel’s position in world affairs.”—H. 
PAUL CASTLEBERRY, Washington State University. 


Turkey Today—And Tomorrow; An Experiment 
in Westernization. By Nurr Eren. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. 276. $6.50.) 


The First Turkish Republic; A Case Siudy in 
National Development. By Ricuanp D. ROBIN- 
son. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xvi, 367. $5.95.) 


These two volumes are the latest in a spate of 
recent books on Turkey, both popular and 
scholarly. There are good reasons for such lively 
interest in this southeastern bastion of NATO. 
In the first place, Turkey is plagued by the 
familiar problems besetting all of the so-called 
transitional societies. Secondly, Turkey has had 
a longer history of attempts to deal with these 
problems than most of the other Afro-Asian 
nations. Indeed, the name of Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk is still a byword for one of the most 
effective (and certainly the most dramatic) 
effort at forced-draft reform and development 
outside the Communist orbit. Like India, Mexico, 
and perhaps Japan, the Turkish case has now be- 
come an acid test of the proposition that rapid 
economic and social change can be accomplished 
without resort to totalitarianism. For most of the 
past twenty years, the country has operated with 
a free competitive party system, thus presenting a 
relatively open book for the student of radical 
social change. Notably, it is the only Middle 
Eastern country, other than Israel, of which we 
can say this. Moreover, as a close ally of the 
United States and a recipient of massive foreign 
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aid Turkey is one of the few countries where 
Americans have been welcomed with open arms. 
Here, then is a living laboratory for the student of 
rapid and radical social, economic, and political 
change. Indeed, the student himself has a role to 
play, for to the extent that he can throw light on 
the process of social transformation, he can en- 
hance the possibility of further favorable de- 
velopment (provided, of course, that the policy 
makers are alert and receptive to the information 
thus provided). 

The two works under review do not, unfortun- 
ately, greatly extend our knowledge or under- 
standing of the Turkish transformation. They 
present some rather interesting contrasts, be- 
ginning with the fact that one has been written by 
a Turk the other by an American. One tends to be 
highly critical, the other somewhat more under- 
standing. One takes a relatively broad, topical 
approach, the other attempts a more specialized 
analysis using some of the latest concepts of the 
social sciences set within an essentially historical 
framework. 

Although not written for the expert, Eren’s 
work contains much useful information and sound 
analysis. In assessing the problems of modern 
Turkey, the author consistently uses contempo- 
rary Western society as a standard of judgment. 
Inevitably, he finds the Turks woefully lacking 
particularly in such areas as the development of 
individual initiative and respect for the rights of 
fellow citizens, which are indeed the ideal hall- 
marks of modern democracy. In this, Eren him- 
self typifies a common Turkish variation of the 
revolution of rising expectations, comprised of an 
idealization of the most advanced nations in the 
free world and intense dissatisfaction with the 
fact that Turkey seems to remain so far behind. 
It goes without saying that in Turkey as else- 
where this dissatisfaction must continue to be 
tinged with hope, for if it ever gives way to 
despair, the already strained fabric of the society 
may indeed be ripped to shreds. Eren has caught 
the essence of this aspect of the Turkish trans- 
formation in citing “sociological research” 
(though unfortunately here as elsewhere he fails 
to give his source) which indicates that ‘medeni 
olmak, to be civilized, has replaced cesur olmak, to 
be brave, as the prime virtue.” (p. 30) Anyone 
who ventures into the Turkish provincial town or 
rural village can testify to the accuracy of this 
assertion. 

On other points, a reading of this work creates 
a sense of disappointment that the author was 
unable to bring his great experience and knowl- 
edge to bear more effectively. Thus, in the three 
chapters on government and constitution, polit- 
ical parties, and political ideology, he does not 
go far beyond the formalities of historical and 
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legal facts, most of which have already been pub- 
lished elsewhere. On the other hand, the sections 
on agriculture, industry, labor, and (for a curious 
contrast) literature are marked by sharp analysis 
and the sure grasp born of close familigrity. One 
gets the feeling that Mr. Eren is at his best when 
dealing with matters of which he has first hand 
knowledge, but that he is less skillful in dealing 
with the testimony of others on subjects less 
familiar to him. The resultant uneven quality of 
the work distracts from what might otherwise 
have been a serviceable resume of the major 
accomplishments and problems of Turkish 
society. 

Robinson applies a much sharper focus to his 
work, and significantly tends to be far more un- 
derstanding of the Turks. Indeed, the two 
authors differ markedly on a number of points, and 
in an ironic way. Thus, where Eren tends to treat 
the transition from the Young Turks to the 
Kemalist republic as an inexorable step on the 
road to modernization, Robinson emphasizes the 
personality of Atatürk as a decisive factor, argu- 
ing that without him Turkey might well have 
missed the boat altogether. In fact, he goes so far 
as to argue not only that Atatiirk seized conven- 
ient opportunities, but that he created them; 
moreover that he hed the ultimate goal of a 
secularized republican regime clearly in mind 
even before he set foot on Anatolian soil in the 
spring of 1919. Here, the usual position of the 
Turkish and non-Turkish observers have been 
completely reversed. The great weakness in both 
Western and Turkish literature to date has been 
an almost complete failure to assess Atatirk 
objectively. Unfortunately, Robinson does not 
carry his analysis as far as he might, although he 
does offer some interesting perspectives. There 
remain legitimate doubts as to whether the 
course pursued by Atatürk was the only logical 
one for Turkey, or whether it was in all respects a 
wise one. The definitive political biography of 
Atatiirk remains to be written. 

In other respects, too, Robinson and Eren have 
reversed the usual role of Turk and non-Turk. 
Eren is unremittingly critical of the statist eco- 
nomic policies pursued since the early thirties; 
Robinson offers some highly plausible justifica- 
tions. Particularly significant here is the fact that 
Robinson refuses to be bound to the relatively 
narrow approach of the economist, but insists on 
assessing the achievements and failures of Turk- 
ish state enterprise from the broader perspective 
of political ang social development. The result is a 
well balanced judgment set against the back- 
ground of the modernization process viewed as a 
whole. 

Like Eren, Robinson is at his best when dealing 
with subjects with which he is most familiar. His 
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descriptions of the traditional rural village are 
both sound and authoritative, as is his emphasis 
on the crucial role of this social institution. Robin- 
son is able to rely here on his uniquely extensive 
experience in the field. Moreover, he has put his 
finger on a problem which remains critical: the 
still yawning gap between the mass of relatively 
illiterate, tradition-oriented villagers and the 
small urbanized educated elite. Nor does he 
neglect to mention the provincial small town, 
which may well play a crucial role in filling this 
gap. Unfortunately, his treatment of this aspect 
is all too brief. The blame is not entirely his, for 
there has been practically no research on this all- 
important social entity (although recently foreign 
scholars have begun to turn their attention to it). 

The last two chapters of Robinson’s study are 
devoted to an analysis of developments during the 
last four years preceding the 1960 military coup. 
Here, again ironically, he seems to momentarily 
lose his objectivity, particularly by contrast with 
Eren who, in spite of personal involvement, has 
managed to avoid bitterness. Robinson effectively 
explains the conditions which pushed the Men- 
deres regime into increasingly repressive actions. 
They were born of the determination to continue 
rapid development regardless of cost and without 
sufficient political courage to resist the popular 
pressure, particularly from the newly awakened 
villagers, for more consumer goods. Yet he is 
unable to refrain from bitterly denouncing the 
military junta which overthrew Menderes, con- 
centrating on the legal and political inconsisten- 
cies to which it fell prey. As a result, the signifi- 
cance of the coup as an attempt to reverse certain 
apparent social (and on the surface, political) 
trends is overlooked or at least underemphasized. 

Robinson and Eren’s works suffer from one 
regrettable common flaw. Both include a chapter 
on foreign policy which seems to bear very little 
relation to the remainder of their studies and 
which, particularly in Robinson’s case, includes 
some sweeping speculations and even some inter- 
nal contradictions. 

On balance, then, Eren’s work stands as a 
commendable if highly critical attempt to evalu- 
ate contemporary Turkish society from the per- 
spective of a Turkish layman. Robinson’s study, 
though less critical, offers more insights and some 
challenging and even controversial interpreta- 
tions. Significantly, both works conclude that the 
major problem for Turkey today arises from the 
attempt to continue rapid development under 
democratic auspices. Here again, the Turk and 
the American have reversed roles, for Eren is 
optimistic about the outcome. Robinson, on the 
other hand, declares flatly that “Turkey awaits 
its second Mustafa Kemal.”—-Franx TACHAV, 
Rutgers University, The State University. 
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Brazil on the Move. By Jonn Dos Passos. (Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Ine., 
1963. Pp. ix, 205. $3.95.) $ 


Invisible Latin America. BY SAMUEL Suaprro. 
(Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 
180. $3.95.) 


During the past few years, there has been a 
notable increase in the number of books about 
Latin American government and politics and of 
political scientists who take an interest in Latin 
America. For this, we should be thankful to Fidel 
Castro and bis fellows. True to some kind of law, 
it seems that the amount of attention granted by 
academicians to a given subject varies in direct 
proportion to the inches of newpaper space de- 
voted thereto. 

Outside of political science, there has been an 
even greater outpouring of publications on Latin 
America. While the books under review here 
make a contribution to the general literature on 
Latin America, neither of them can be said to fall 
within the realm of political science. 

John Dos Passos, who has done much-to enrich 
American social literature, would probably not 
regard bis little collection of Brazilian impressions 
as among his greatest works, To that large body 
of people who know nothing about Brazil, the 
book can be an entertaining and pleasing intro- 
duction to some aspects of the country. Dos 
Passos says very little about Brazil’s government 
and politics, but there is a useful chapter about a 
man who is worth watching: Governor Carlos 


Lacerda of Guanabara state (city of Rio de 


Janeiro), who was at violent odds with João 
Goulart and the whole Brazilian left wing. 

John Dos Passos is a humanist, not a political 
scientist. One could hope, however, that so re- 
nowned a writer could turn out something that 
would be in keeping with the excellence of his own 
past contributions as well as with the importance 
of the country he treats. Unfortunately, this 
rambling, good-natured volume falls short of that 
goal. It ends abruptly, without any sort of evalua- 
tive conclusion, as though the author had to hurry 
to lunch. No definable thread of meaning runs 
through the book. 

Despite the fine historical-geographical works 
by the late William Lytle Schurz, the sociological 
studies by T. Lynn Smith and Gilberto Freyre, 
and the perceptive surveys by Hernane Tavares 
de Sá and J. A. Camacho, there is no book in 
English on the government and politics of Brazil. 
Except for some narrow-gauge studies on presi- 
dentialism, federalism, political history, and the 
like, there is nothing in Portuguese. For a broad 
political study of Brazil, one must still turn to the 
excellent little volume by Jacques Lambert, Le 
Brésil, structure social et institutions politiques 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1953). The Lam- 
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bert volume has never been translated from the 
French, and very few Brazilians know of its 
existence. 

Anything for literary effect! Just as it is incor- 
rect for Dos Passos’ title to claim that Brazil is 
‘on the move,” so Professor Shapiro’s book is 
about a phase of Latin America that is anything 
but “invisible.’’? Shapiro claims that visitors to 
Latin America seldom see the misery, agony, and 
medieval exploitation of its increasingly restless 
masses. The wretchedness of Latin America is 
almost everywhere in plain view, and it is hard to 
know how one could miss it. 

In stronger words than usual, Professor Shapiro 
stresses a familiar theme: Most people in Latin 
America are very, very poor, Latin American 
economic and social conditions are going from 
bad to worse, Latin American ruling oligarchies 
are callous and socially unconscious even in the 
face of the fidelismo that is breathing down their 
necks, and unless a lot of us wake up soon we'll 
have much more to worry about than just Cuba. 

One may quarrel with several of Professor 
Shapiro’s sweeping and unusual generalizations, 
as when he equates Uruguayan and Mexican 
socio-political systems, waxes enthusiastic over 
the accomplishments of Cuba’s revolution, over- 
draws U. S. responsibility for Latin American 
economic and political retardation, oversimplifies 
political history (Mexico, Cuba, Guatemala), and 
sees hope only where his brand of “social revolu- 
tion” has occurred, thus putting Chile and Costa 
Rica low on the list of Latin American republics 
that have arrived, and giving high (though by no 
means unqualified) ratings to Cuba, Mexico, and 
Bolivia. Such statements as that “Under the 
PRI, Mexico has enjoyed more liberty and stabil- 
ity than any other Latin American government” 
are highly questionable. The charge that we are 
responsible for the rupture of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba is contrary to well known facts of re- 
cent history. However, no one who knows Latin 
America can find much to dispute in Professor 
Shapiro’s basic plea for action, nor in his conclud- 
ing seventeen proposals for reform (improvement 
of U.S.-Latin American trade opportunities, im- 
provement in calibre of U.S. diplomats, no 
abrazos for dictators, assistance to Latin Ameri- 
can education, more for economic aid and less for 
military assistance, encouragement to agrarian 
reform and population control, multilateraliza- 
tion of our aid, acceptance of Latin American 
predilection for managed economies, and the like). 

The Latin American republics are galloping to a 
fate that gives the West little cause for comfort. 
Despite new land reform legislation in Chile, the 
flourishing social and political democracies of 
Costa Rica and Uruguay, the new social con- 
sciousness of Peru, the glimmerings of hope for 
Venezuela and Bolivia, the halting contributions 
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of the Alliance for Progress, and so on, retrogres- 
sion or further Soviet aggrandizement seem to be 
the alternatives for the immediate Latin Ameri- 
can future. Old-fashioned military coups still 
influence the course of politics in altogether too 


many Latin American republics. Great nations. 


may still slip into the cauldron of political demo- 
goguery and irresponsible nationalism in lieu of 
meaningful social reform. Even the Mexica 
revolution is far from over. f 

Professor Shapiro’s warnings are strident but 
earnest. His appeals for action echo many of the 
pleas of most other Latin Americanists. 

It is now fair to ask: Who hears this chorus?— 
James L. Busey, University of Colorado. 


Brazil: People and Institutions. By T. LYNN 
Surra. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. Pp. xx, 667. $12.50.) 


Brazil's Developing Northeast: A Study of Regional 
Planning and Foreign Aid. By Sreran H. 
Rozocx. (Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1963. Pp. xv, 218. $2.00 paper; $3.50, 
cloth.) 


With each passing year it becomes more appar- 
ent that the phenomena of politics and govern- 
ment cannot be satisfactorily explained or under- 
stood without detailed reference to the insights of 
sociology, economics and psychology—the sci- 
ences of group organization and individual action. 
In the two books here under review, the political 
scientist concerned with the phenomena of 
Brazilian government and politics will find many 
an invaluable insight once dismissed as being 
beyond the scope of political science. 

Professor T. Lynn Smith’s tour de force and 
sociological masterpiece is here presented in the 
third edition since its first appearance in 1946. A 
massive and definitive work, it will unquestion- 
ably continue to hold its place as a sine qua non 
for all who would claim to understand the one 
third of Latin America which is Brazil. Well- 
written and eminently readable, the value of the 
book lies as much in its clear exposition of the 
historical development of Brazil’s social institu- 
tions as in its treatment of the institutions them- 
selves. Its liberal references to and quotations 
from the works of early visitors to Brazil call to 
mind the prescient observations of de Tocqueville 
and Bryce without which American political 
science would never have been what it is today. 

In a fast-growing, fast-changing multi-cultured 
country like Brazil, any across-the-board schol- 
arly work runs the danger of rapid obsolesence. It 
is thus gratifying that Professor Smith has in- 
cluded in this third edition much that is new and 
timely. His discussion of Japanese Nisei in Brazil 
impressed this reviewer particularly. 

Professor Robock’s book is an excellent analysis 
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of a more limited area of study. Concentrating 
exclusively on the search for solutions to the 
economic and social problems of Brazil’s North- 
east, the book presents an encouraging and cau- 
tiously optimistic view of present and future con- 
ditions in this most significant economic and 
géographic region. Tracing the background of the 
Northeast’s economic problems back to 1877, 
when they first came seriously to the attention of 
the central government in Rio de Janeiro, Pro- 
fessor Robock brings the story up to the last 
decade and focusses attention on a comprehensive 
program of economic and social aid for Northeast- 
ern Brazil known as SUDENE which has been in 
effect since 1961. Based on the 1959 Report to the 
Brazilian Congress of Economics Minister Celso 
Furtado, this program and its encouraging pro- 
gress is of far more real significance to the future 
of the Northeast—Professor Robock reports— 
than the over-played activities of Francisco 
Julião and his relatively small Peasant Leagues. 
Whether the author’s optimism is justified in the 
light of current rapid and aggressive Communist 
offensives elsewhere in the developing nations is a 
matter which may cause many readers to be 
justifiably skeptical. Nevertheless his analysis 
provides a most perceptive study of the politically 
feasible constructive courses of economic and 
social action which must constitute part of any 
successful Free World political counter-offensive 
in at least this one critical area. 

One field of investigation is disappointingly 
lacking in the first of the two books under review. 
This is that there is no significant treatment of the 
structure of political power within the overall 
description of the Brazilian social structure. 
Where the book could make a valuable contribu- 
tion to significant knowledge by answering such 


_ questions as “‘Who has power?” or “What eco- 


nomic and social groups have significant political 
influence?” —it must be recorded that Brazil: 
People and Institutions does not. Brazil’s Develop- 
ing Northeast on the other hand is much more 
sophisticated (to the mind of a political scientist, 
that is) and its integration of political reality with 
economic theory does much to give it validity. 
Granted that neither book answers all the ques- 
tions a political scientist might ask, the fact re- 
mains that both works—one in a very broad way 
and the other in a rather specific way—constitute 
most valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Latin America.—THropors Wrcxorr, Arizona 
State University. 


South West Africa. By Rura First. (Baltimore: 
Penguin Books, 1963. Pp. 269. $1.25.) 


Miss First’s slim volume is the second full- 
length work in English on the territory of South 
West Africa to be published in the United States 
since the founding of the United Nations. Brutal 
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Mandate: A Journey to South West Africa (1962) 
by Allard K. Lowenstein was the pioneering work 
in this area. Despite the fact that the South West 
African dispute is the only one in the history of 
the United Nations ever to reach the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice four times and to outlast 
the perennial Kashmir dispute, surprisingly little 
has ever been published on the imbroglio. Al- 
though neither Miss First’s nor Mr. Lowenstein’s 
books could be properly classified as scholarly 
contributions comparable to the classics of, say, 
Apter, Carter, Coleman, Duffy, Hodgkin, Thomp- 
son, or Kuper, they are the only substantial pub- 
lished works on the area so far, with the exception 
of several incisive pamphlets published in South 
Africa by Ballinger, Rheinallt Jones, and Gold- 
blatt. 

South West Africa is a significant contribution 
to southern African studies and contains con- 
siderable material of interest to scholar and gen- 
eral reader alike. Miss First has arranged her 
material around several critical topics: South 
Africa and the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations, South Africa and the 
United Nations, the social ecology of the territory, 
the German colonial era, systematic governmen- 
tal racial policies, and white and non-white 
political groups. She handles her subject matter 
in far greater breadth than any of her predecessors 
and has added an adequate bibliography as well 
as useful charts and maps. 

Like Allard K. Lowenstein, Miss First is out- 
raged at the treatment meted out to the wards of 
the South African Government in the mandated 
territory and favors United Nations interposition 
to prevent escalation of the dispute into armed 
violence. She clearly documents the considerable 
involvement of American business enterprise in 
South West Africa (a subject hardly ever explored 
except in two esoteric M.A. theses on the territory 
this reviewer has seen) and in so doing provides 
considerable grist for the mill of African national- 
ism. Moreover, her description and analysis of 
the African nationalist movement are without 
equal in the literature on the territory. 

Unfortunately, the book is of uneven quality 
and is sometimes tendentious. Although adequate 
in scope, Miss First’s South West Africa is clearly 
inadequate in depth and in systematic concep- 
tualization. Her treatment of the white political 
parties in the territory was extremely shallow 
and, similarly, her study of the two African 
political parties in the territory—S.W.A.P.0. and 
8.W.A.N.U.—would have been improved had she 
drawn upon the findings of Hodgkin in his seminal 
work, African Political Parties (1961). Moreover, 
she might fruitfully have compared the African 
and white political parties in the territory with 
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similar or analogous groupings in other southern 
and eastern African nations. 

Although her style is refreshingly urbane and 
lucid, Miss First sadly neglects some of the more 
mechanical aspects of writing. She uses footnotes 
far too sparingly and only rarely identifies the 
sources from which she quotes, which impairs the 
value of her work for all but the general reader. 
Finally, South West Africa would have been a 
more valuable work had the author made fuller 
and more complete use of source materials in 
Afrikaans and German.—Ricuarp Daur, North- 
ern Illinois University. 


The Politics of Partnership. By Patrick KEATLEY. 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963. Pp. 528. 
$1.95.) 


The flag has been pulled down on the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and the short- 
lived attempt to build a government in Central 
Africa on the foundation of racial partnership has 
come to an end. The creation of the Federation, 
with its pronounced policy of multiracialism, was 
supported by the moderates, and the opposition 
was polarized between those who believed in 
white domination or who thought that the inter- 
ests of the Africans would be jeopardized. In the 
brief decade of the Federation’s existence, African 
nationalism has dominated one country after 
another, and the concept of non-racialism has re- 
placed the unpopular multi-racialism, At the end 
of its brief life, the Federation seemed to many to 
be a political anachronism, with no compelling 
theme to provide unity for its diverse population, 
and rejected by the African nationalists as an 
unsuitable basis for organizing political power. 

Political development in other parts of the 
continent has outstripped that in the Federation, 
and Mr. Keatley, a political reporter for the 
Guardian (Manchester), attempts to find the 
reasons in the historical past and in the ideology 
propounded by such folk heroes as Cecil Rhodes. 
The background material is a bouillabaisse of 
historical incidents, loosely strung together, which 
help to explain the prevailing attitudes of the 
dominant white group and “the contention of the 
present generation of African politicians in the 
Rhodesias that the initial occupation by the 
white man of their territory was legally and mor- 
ally wrong.” The interesting flash-backs are often 
too disjointed to serve as explanatory history, and 
we are constantly jarred from a promising train 
of thought by partisan quips. Mr. Keatley rightly 
points out that much of the politic#of the Federa- 
tion is emotional and symbolic, that how people 
feel may be more important than the facts of the 
case. Good enough. But Mr. Keatley, a partisan 
in his thinking, would like the reader to share his 
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stereotypes and reject the Federation, which for 
all its faults produced governments with African 
majorities in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
and the nationalists were in striking distance of 
controlling the Federal government before the 
dissolution. 

.The Rhodesian case, with its uneasy back- 
ground and disenchanting heroes, has no precise 
parallel, but it may be fruitful to consider it as 
another incident in the clash of cultures, where 
Western ideas of law and authority have both 
- attracted and repelled, and have often dealt the 
old societies a shattering blow. Self-government 
changes the focus of the picture, it may to a degree 
transfer the responsibility, but it does not solve 
the problem, one of the most important of our 
time: that of accommodating the ideas of the 
West to this tremendous upheaval of values and 
social structures and of building a more stable 
order on the wrecks of the old societies —RoLAND 
Youna, Northwestern University. 


The African Presence in World Affairs. By 
Arnotp Rivgrn. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
- Press of Glencoe, 1963. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.95.) 


The flow of new books on Africa continues to 
grow in proportion to the increasing problems 
facing that troubled continent. Arnold Rivkin, in 
contrast to some contemporary writers on Africa, 
is no stranger to the continent and brings to bear a 
perspective gained through years of experience. 

In common with most contemporary works on 
Africa, the author seeks through a multidisci- 
plinary approach to “describe, analyze and in- 
terrelate processes of political and economic 
change... .” In addition, however, he has set 
himself the task of showing the relationship be- 
tween “internal dynamism” and “international 
behavior.” 

In our attempt to cope with the complexity and 
rapidity of change in Africa, we are inclined 
towards categorization of countries and systems. 
Though sometimes contributing to clarity, such 
generalizations suffer the danger of over-sim- 
plification as attested to by the rapidity with 
which events have worked the demolition of 
schemes and methodologies. 

Arnold Rivkin accepts the Casablanca-Mon- 
rovia dichotomy as a basis for his analysis and 
seeks to show how radically differing domestic 
politics and economics contribute to radically 
differing international behaviors. Many African 
scholars, including this reviewer, have questioned 
the utility of the Casablanca-Monrovia dichot- 
omy, even before the Addis-Ababa meeting of 
May, 1963, on the basis that it occasionally mis- 
leads and frequently over-simplifies. 

Though he terms it “unique” among African 
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states, Professor Rivkin postulates Nigeria as an 
illustration of the more‘desirable Monrovia group 
of African states. Ghana, on the other hand, is. 
employed most frequently, as illustrative of the 
less desirable Casablanca group of states. 

The good states as illustrated by “unique” 
Nigeria, are characterized by a concentration on 
internal development, strong local government, 
constitutionalism and civil rights, true neutralism 
or pro-western, multi-party democracy, de-cen-~ 
tralized free economies, and non-intervention. 
The less desirable states as characterized by 
Ghana, on the other hand, concentrate their 
energies on African unity, are highly centralized 
and unitary in form, authoritarian, pro-commu- 
nist bloc, single totalitarian party, socialistic and 
inclined to intervene in the affairs of their 
neighbors. 

Surely all of these variables are present in con- 
temporary Africa, but not as neatly arranged as 
Mr. Rivkin would lead us to believe. For example, 
federation in the case of Mali, the UAR, South 
Africa, and Central Africa, has not contributed 
to democracy, free enterprise and moderation as 
Mr. Rivkin suggests has been the case in federal 
Nigeria. True, Nigeria’s constitution has an ex- 
traordinary bill of rights, but it is also true that 
the constitution contains a clause which in effect 
can render these rights meaningless if the need 
should arise. It is not only the three “ideologically 
oriented left authoritarian” states that espouse 
socialism, prefer a single to a multi-party system 
or support Pan-Africanism; for in fact, these 
attributes are characteristic of nearly every sub- 
Saharan country. 

The use of the Casablanca-Monrovia dichot- 
omy tends towards over-simplification of the 
ends of nation-building as well. Mr. Rivkin sees 
political stability as the purpose of national de- 
velopment. From this it is concluded that Africa’s 
new leaders promote economic growth, not for 
purposes of establishing human dignity, racial 
equality or national power, but to satisfy the 
expectation of their citizens so as to ensure politi- 


‘cal stability. 


Africa is emergent and complex and it is un- 
likely that an analytical dichotomy will measure 
up to the task of comprehension required. It forces 
the writer to suggest that Tanganyika, for ex- 
ample, will likely adopt the Nigerian model— 
apparantly on the basis that as of the time of 
writing, it was considered, like Nigeria, politically 
moderate. However, Tanganyika is a proclaimed, 
single-party, highly centralized state; its president 
is a leading African spokesman for a socialist 
ideology and Pan-African unity—attitudes Pro- 
fessor Rivkin attributes to the Casablanca, 
“ideologically oriented left authoritarian” states. 
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—Frep G. BURKE, Syracuse University, Program 
of East African Studies. ` 


India: A World in Transition. By BEATRICE 


Prrney Lams. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger. 1963. Pp. ix, 374. $3.50.) 


During the first years of independence, India 
demonstrated a “national vigor under emergency 
conditions hard to duplicate in the history of any 
nation.” India achieved what the author of this 
extensive survey describes as “an almost incred- 
ible list” of accomplishments, revealing “some- 
thing of the mettle of the nation” (p. 345). They 

- included the ending of anarchy, the establishing 
of a new government, the fighting of a war, the 
subduing of a Communist insurrection, the coping 
with millions of refugees, the absorbing of princely 
states, and the adopting of a new constitution. In 
her examination of a “world in transition,” Mrs. 
Lamb describes how these accomplishments came 
to be. She presents the historical, social, religious, 
economic and political background against which 
these and subsequent events emerged. 

In describing religious and social institutions, 
and in treating social change, Mrs. Lamb retains 
an admirable sense of balance. In assessing India’s 
economic deveiopment, she concludes that India 
is “the key country to watch” because, among 
other reasons, “it seeks to progress within the 
frame-work of a series of well-considered, coordi- 
nated plans while remaining a democracy” (p.267). 

A chapter on the nature of Indian politics 
outlines the major characteristics of government 
and parties, and touches upon peculiarly Indian 
factors in the political process. In calling atten- 
tion to unifying factors, the author suggests that 
highly divisive forces, prominent throughout the 
1950’s, “may not prove in the long run as great an 
obstacle to the fundamental unity of the nation 
as some Western scholars have predicted” (p. 
342). 

There are a few points with which this reviewer 
would take issue. The subtlety of Indian polities 
cannot be fully comprehended without the recog- 
nition that Gandhi was the greatest political 
leader of modern India. To treat him as “the 
greatest religious leader” (p. 120) and to equate 
satyagraha with civil disobedience (pp. 226 and 
299) is to obscure Gandhi’s contribution to politics 
and to underestimate continuing developments at 
one level of Indian politics. It would also have 
been well to note that India’s extensive election 
laws provide recourse to candidates who suffer 
from abuses such as those described on pp. 227- 
228. The chapter on Foreign Policy does not do 
full justice to repeated Indian challenges of 
Chinese activities on the border. 

Mrs. Lamb has given an incisive account of 
many of the complexities which constitute con- 
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temporary India. She has supported the text with 
an extensive bibliography. This book‘is one of the 
finest introductions to India yet to appear, and its 
value is enhanced by 2 warm and lively'style.— 
Joan V. Bonpurant, University of California 
(Berkeley). -- 


India and Pakistan: A Political Analysis. By 
Huen Tinxer. (New York: Frederick A.. 
Praeger, 1962. Pp. 228. $4.50 cloth, $1.75 
paper.) 


Increasingly social scientists have realized the 
central importance of the administrative and 
military services and the deficiencies and prob- 
lems of representative democratic institutions in 
the newly independent countries of the world. . 
This can lead, and in the case of the book under 
review, has led to an implicit invidious comparison 
between ‘‘the politician” and ‘‘the administrator” 
without recognizing sufficiently the different func- 
tions played by or problems faced by these sepa- ` 
rate actors. In part, this may be explained by Mr. ' 
Tinker’s association with both the administrative 
and military services in India during the final 
years of British India. 

The pattern of analysis is evident first in the 
author’s interpretation of the events leading up to 
independence and partition, which he feels were 
more a result of administrative action and initia-° 
tive than political forces and leadership—especi- 
ally the leadership of the Indian National Con- 
gress. Despite the commanding presence of Lord 
Mountbatten, who appeared to the “politicians” 
as a “warrior prince, semi-divine,’’ in Mr. Tinker’s 
words, the collapse of administrative morale and 
Great Britain’s inability or unwillingness to allo- 
cate sufficient resources to alter the situation was 
the fundamental cause of independence and parti- 
tion. Congress’s unrealistic intransigence on the 
partition issue caused their leadership to lose 
effective control of the situation which was “re- 
trieved by the (Indian) constitutional experta” 
who assumed the initiative and convinced Con- 
gress that partition was the only realistic solution. 
Somewhat contradictory, but indicative of Mr. 
Tinker’s conviction that politicians of the sub- . 
continent have lacked vision, is his belief that the 
Congress ultimately accepted in 1947 what it 
could have had since 1942. 

Since partition and independence, the markedly 
different political development of Pakistan and 
India are analyzed within this same general 
scheme. Although it is not entirely clear what Mr. 
Tinker’s point of reference is, he “sees a shift in - 
Indian politics to an “American” model, replete 
with a multiplicity of interests, localism, and 
regionalism, which finds its structural support in - . 
local “Tammany Halls” but still presided over by .. 
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the ‘Gladstonian” figure of Jawaharlal Nehru— 
removed, ‘unrealistic, and out of contact—but 
still omnipotent. Below the Olympian heights 
commanded by the Prime Minister, a basic 
change in the composition of leadership has 
occurred with the rise of the party “Managers” to 


. control and power. Although pork barrel legisla- 


tion, alleged and outright corruption, casteism, 


nepotism and other assorted tactics of the ma- 


chine politician have not yet produced disaster in 
India, the clear impression is that this is impend- 
ing. 

` In Pakistan the politicians have already pro- 
duced the disaster and the figure of Ayub Khan 
is cast in the role of the administrative leader— 
realistic and far-seeing (in marked contrast to 
Nehru)—attempting to re-assemble the constitu- 
tional and economic rubble caused by years of 
conflict between the politicians—be they religi- 
ous, regionalist, or large landed interests—over 
the constitutional framework of the nation. “In 


_ tune with Lord Curzon” this “tweedy, ex-Sand- 


hurst general” introduced the Basic Democracy 
scheme which based its support on the “natural 
leaders of the society”, i.e., the “rustic yeomen and 
squires” of the countryside, marking a return, 
Mr. Tinker feels, to the post-Indian Mutiny 
policy of British India and, despite its conse- 


_ quences in the past, the Basic Democracy scheme 


seems to meet the approval of the author. 
Although not an overt protagonist of Pakistan, 
Mr. Tinker is more at home with the administra- 
tive-oriented politics of the bifurcated nation of 
the subcontinent than the machine-oriented poli- 
tics of the united nation of the subcontent. In 
Pakistan no trend towards an American style of 
politics is apparent but rather there is a continued 
reliance on the administrative and military 
framework left by British India and which could 
be termed the ‘‘British Empire style of politics.” 
It is the politicians’ attack on the professional, ra- 
tional, non-representative administrative and 
military institutions in both India and Pakistan 
which appears to concern the author most. Due 
to this perspective, his “political analysis” often 
misses the mood and tone of Indian politics and, 


` more significantly, underestimates the importance 


of underlying political and social processes of 
change which are forming the new societies of the 
sub-continent. 

Much of what Mr. Tinker says rings true, how- 
ever, and regardless of the merit or accuracy of 
many of his points they are concisely and enter- 
tainingly presented. Knowledgeable readers will 
both enjoy and gain from reading this study and, 
for the lay reader, Mr. Tinker offers an adequate 
bibliography which, if utilized, will allow the non- 
expert to intelligently evaluate this study.— 
LAWRENCE SHRADER, Mills College. 
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Southeast Asia in United States Policy. By 
Russert H. Firrevp. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1963. Pp. xi, 448. $6.50.) 


Regional political studies should be among the 
first sources consulted by the policymaker, but 
such studies, including this one, should not be the 
basis for policy. With rare exception they suffer 
from one of two deficiencies: the too-narrow focus 
imposed by the regional specialist’s training, or a 
political analysis wrapped within a conceptual 
cloak, the author's habit of thought which jades 
his sensitivity to the very cultural and social 
traits that too frequently overwhelm the region- 
alist. Notwithstanding these two dangers, po- 
litical scientists are obliged to continually reex- 
amine regions gua regions, not only for the benefit 
of the policy maker or even the interested public, 
but because regional ties are increasingly signifi- 
cant as technology has its impact upon politics: 
Communications, modern defense, and industrial 
economics have combined to shake the nation- 
state out of complete sovereignty and into various 
interdependencies. 

Professor Fifield is keenly aware of Southeast 
Asia’s future interdependence. He considers the 
major factors affecting the area's future and pre- 
sents a consistently American view of these fac- 
tors, all of -which is valuable. Further, Fifield 
demonstrates a general awareness of cultural 
differences and the evidence of these dissimilari- 
ties in the nationalist movements. He argues per- 
suasively that “the best course of action for the 
United States in dealing with controversies among 
the non-Communist Southeast Asian countries is 
to pursue in the respective capitals a policy of 
adroit diplomacy.” (p. 243) Diplomacy, rather 
than intervention or noninvolvement, two poli- 
cies the author discards, suggests national equal- 
ity and flexibility which to my view are indeed 
key criteria for a successful policy in the area. 
Other sections of the volume analyze the roles of 
Japan and India, SEATO, and residual colonial 
institutions in the region with generally sound, if 
not original, assessments. 

However, the volume tends to slide towards 
the pole of a regionally bound analysis, not for the 
usual reasons but because of two basic (and popu- 
lar) assumptions: that the People’s Republic of 
China is determined to dominate Southeast ‘Asia, 
and that the United States should prevent China 
from doing so, thus creating the central issue of 
U.S. policy in the area. For Fifield, it is in South- 
east Asia where the United States and China will 
have their major confrontation. This assumption 
permeates the entire work. For example, we learn 
that “the multifarious threat of Communist China 
to Southeast Asia will give an impetus to U. 8. 
aid programs not generally found in countries 
geographically remote from the Peking-Moscow 
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bloe?” (p. 278). Here, Fifield like Mr. Dulles in 
the fifties seems to regard geographic propinquity 
as an overweening factor in political relations; 
yet the evidence is now indisputable that the idea 
of communist revolution is persuasive whereever 
communist leaders can successfully identify with 
nationalist revolution, witness Chou En-lai’s tour 
in Africa. 

Unfortunately for the author, his research was 
completed before the Sino-Soviet split became 
apparent and the diversity in communism that is 
currently enabling Peking to gain support within 
factions of most communist parties outside 
Europe was not of great significance. To my mind, 
however, it is of extreme importance to the future 
of China’s influence in Southeast Asia that Peking 
accommodates diverse national movements in a 
flexible foreign policy towards communist and 
non-communist states alike, otherwise nationalist 
leaders are likely to be as wary of China as they 
now are of the United States. Consideration of 
this problem is missing from the book which 
lessens the relevance of its prescriptions in a 
rapidly changing political environment. 

The major contribution of this work rests in 
the chapters on the West’s problem of cohesion 
and on Japanese and Indian roles in the region. 
Obviously the United States is not in a position 
to direct Europe or these other large states in 
their relations with Southeast Asia but constant 
weighing of the basic goals of a united Europe, 
India, and Japan provide a realism for American 
policy makers that has too often been missing in 
the past decade. Professor Fifield includes the im- 
portant relations and issues that have developed 
since World War II to undergird a future cohe- 
siveness between these diverse states. 

This diversity raises another problem however 
that rests inherent in a policy study limited to one 
region. Although cultural similarities exist be- 
tween Indonesia and neighboring states, inherent 
political problems are not necessarily of the same 
order. One policy for the region, even one based 
upon “diplomacy” is not adequate to deal with 
Indonesia and, say, Cambodia, Matters of dimen- 
sion and complexity in the political process re- 
quire the Washington policymaker to see the 
world as a whole and to compare the politics of 
states that are not of the same region. Indonesia 
is not as politically similar to any other Southeast 
Asian state as it is to Pakistan, Brazil, and even 
the Congo in size, ethnic and geographic prob- 
lems, political leadership, inflationary pressures 
and, the Congo aside, population. In short, unless 
one focuses upon one particular problem in a 
region, may it not be better for the scholar as well 
as the policymaker to develop foreign policy 
prescriptions from a more useful theoretical base 
than “the region”? 
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Professor Fifield includes the most complete 
set of bibliographic notes relating to politics in 
Southeast Asia that I have come across. His 
comments are succinct and should be exceedingly 
helpful to the newcomer to the area.—JoHN 
Bapeiuy, Miami University (Ohio). 


The Morning After: A Study of Independence. By 
Brian Crozier. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1963. Pp. 299. $7.50.) 


The author of this work is Brian Crozier—a 
journalist, lecturer, and member of the foreign 
staff of The Economist. His readable volume pre- 
sents a survey of problems facing newly independ- 
ent countries. It consists of three parts entitled 
respectively “The Myth of Independence”, “The 
Frailty of Independence,” and “Happy Though 
Independent”. After examining the meaning and 
implications of independence, the author turns to 
problems of poverty, overpopulation, and political 
instability facing new nations. A chapter on ‘The 
New Leaders” is well written but superficial. In it 
the author has resorted to oversimplification in 
classifying and providing thumb-nail sketches 
of such diverse and complex personalities as 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, Sékou Touré, and Tunku 
Abdul Rahman. 

While making extensive use of personal inter- 
views, Crozier has neglected some of the best 
scholarly sources. This is especially so in his treat- 
ment of neutralism and Southeast Asian affairs. 
Pointing out that not all blame for difficulties in 
economic development can be traced to departing 
colonialists, he correctly stresses that in some 
cases blame must be attached to corruption, 
inefficiency, and irresponsibility among new 
rulers. In illustrating these points, he chooses ex- 
amples of specific cases. Among his examples of 
the worst he includes Burma, Indonesia, Algeria, 
and the former Belgian Congo; while counting 
India, Cambodia, Malaya, Mali, and Nigeria 
among his examples of the best. Yet he stresses 
that at times even the best is not good enough. 
Crozier holds that the need which new leaders 
frequently feel to prove the reality of their inde- 
pendence often finds expression in the form of 
neutralism, acts of defiance, and in speeches made 
at international conferences. While he realizes 
that these leaders have recognized the threat to 
their independence posed by cold war tensions, he 
fears they have not always understood its nature. 
Noting that communists generally have enjoyed 
less success than many believe, he views the chief 
danger of communism as arising from its power 
as an expanding, proselytizing movement, 

In view of recent Senate hearings and debates 
on the subject, the author’s assertions concerning 
relative merits of Soviet and American aid pro- 
grams hold special interest. A point deserving 
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close attention is his conclusion that both Ameri- 
can and Soviet aid efforts have been economically 
irrelevant and especially that American aid to 
Laos and Korea was “considerably worse than 
useless.” 

The time span chosen for any comparison of 
economic development in India and Communist 
China holds vital importance. Since Crozier’s 
analysis stresses China’s failures and India’s rela- 
tive progress during the limited period since 1959, 
the aptness of his analegy of China and India to 
the hare and the tortoise in the well-known fable 
remains open to question. Crozier suggests that 
“leaders of underdeveloped countries are watching 
Asia’s giants.” Yet, those responsible for economic 
policy in these countries probably know little 
about details of development plans and results 
achieved in China, India, and Japan. 

Leaders of underdeveloped countries may find 
more to attract them in India’s example than in 
China’s. On the other hand, it is far from clear 
that efforts to imitate India will help them solve 
their own unique problems in seeking economic 
growth and political stability. 

Certainly there are important lessons which de- 
veloping nations may learn from those which have 
already attained higher levels of economic and 
political stability. These lessons rest not so much 
on ideology as upon factors such as important 
social change, continuity of effort, and unity 
among a country’s top leaders. 

In spite of the author’s journalistic style, this 
volume makes a distinctive contribution in raising 
important questions. It should prove useful even 
to scholars who disagree with Crozier’s treatment 
of his own provocative questions THEOPHILUS 
E. McKinney, JR., Southern University. 


Law in Japan: The Legal Order in a Changing 
Society. EDITED BY ÅRTHUR TAYLOR VON 
Mesren. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xxxviii, 706. $15.00.) 


The seventeen essays by Japanese law profes- 
sors and jurists collected here are of unusual 
value to political scientists for the insight they 
give into the Japanese political process. This is not 
precisely the intention of the authors, some 
addressing themselves to very narrow legal prob- 
lems, but others are concerned with law in action. 
Especially in the essays on dispute resolution and 
the legal profession, they present some striking 
data on the way traditional attitudes and prac- 
tices persist in what appear to be legal institu- 
tions of purely Western origin. 

The handling of disputes through courts or 
lawyers has never begun to approach the level 
found in England or America. Expense and incon- 
venience are not the main reasons. Universal 
standards of judgment, conflict in open court, 
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assignment of moral fault have threatened the 
harmony of traditional social groups which prefer 
informal accommodation or mediation. While 
many traditional groups are breaking up and 
being replaced by more modern types, many of the 
latter seem to be reincorporating many of the old 
attitudes. It is true that a growing number of 
persons prefer to stand on their modern legal 
rights, but it looks unlikely that they will become 
typical. The Japanese approach here resembles 
modern social theory in the West inimical to 
socially destructive adversary techniques. 

The roles of the judge, procurator, and lawyer 
illustrate such attitudes. The judge continues to 
dominate or lead the court. This follows from the 
French and German practice on which the Japan- 
ese has been modeled but also suggests the tradi- 
tional official once wholly responsible for disposi- 
tion of a case; the judge will urge out-of-court 
settlement by more harmonious techniques when 
possible. The procurator who represents the 
government dropped nearly half the criminal 
cases originally taken up in 1958; mainly in order 
to permit rehabilitation of the criminal or an in- 
formal settlement; he may legally decline to prose- 
cute a person guilty of a serious crime at his own 
discretion. Apparently only guilty parties are 
tried as a rule since convictions have been running 
at about 99 per cent in recent years. The lawyer 
has little legal consulting work and still plays a 
modest role in court although attempts to utilize 
the American adversary trial techniques have 
been going on: such requires a more passive judge 
and active attorney. The lawyer may be little 
used as in 1959 in 91 per cent of the summary 
court actions and 63 per cent of the district court 
actions there was none to represent the litigants. 

Protection of civil rights has been written into 
the Japanese constitution and laws under Ameri- 
can leadership during the Occupation, but in the 
United States this approach depends upon the 
willingness of the citizen to go to court and upon 
an active legal profession which plays a leading if 
not dominant role in our political system. The 
Japanese is not litigious and when necessary de- 
pends on the official (the procurator or the judge) 
to insure fair treatment. As the authors are fully 
aware, the Japanese legal profession will have to 
be more active in assisting clients both in and out 
of court but is hampered by lack of popular sup- 
port, the expense, and the small scale of the 
average attorney’s work. The courts too, despite 
the explicit granting of judicial review, are in- 
clined to find for the state by virtue of “the public 
welfare” rather than the individual in the few 
civil rights cases which have come up. It seems 
likely that the American legal style will not havea 
lasting impact in Japan and that civil rights will 
continue to rest on other sorts of political par- 
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ticipation.—Franx Lanapon, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


North Korea Today. EDITED BY ROBERT A. SCALA- 
PINO. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
Pp. 141. $4.00.) 


The divided status of Korea poses international 
political and military problems similar to those 
encountered in Germany and, most conspicu- 
ously today, in Vietnam. In the Asian countries 
particularly, the relative stability of the Com- 
munist (North) and non-Communist (South) 
regimes is a crucial factor in American policy de- 
cisions. Unfortunately, however, materials relat- 
ing to the Communist regimes are scarce, and, 
when available, difficult to assess. Professor 
Sealapino has therefore performed a valuable 
service in making more widely available a series 
of articles which have previously appeared in the 
April-June, 1963 special issue of The China 
Quarterly. It is, however, disappointing that the 
volume suffers for the lack of a general introduc- 
tion discussing policy issues which the editor is 
well qualified to provide. 

The internal politics of North Korea receive 
treatment in two articles by Chong-Sik Lee (Pre- 
Korean War Stage) and Glenn D. Paige and 
Dong Jun Lee (Post-War Period) respectively. 
The complicated factional struggles which cul- 
minated in the triumph of the “Soviet faction” 
under Kim Il-song are deftly outlined by Chong- 
Sik Lee, who claims that the presence of Soviet 
troops and the support of the Soviet command 
were the crucial factors in Kim’s ascent. Paige and 
Dong Jun Lee stress the harshness of North 
Korean Communist politics, which was in part a 
heritage of Japanese wartime control and of 
nineteenth century Korean Confucianism. They 
suggest that the deification of Kim Il-song may be 
a necessary correlate of the Communist trans- 
formation of an underdeveloped country such as 
Korea. The conclusion of the authors, that “a 
considerable degree of political stability has been 
achieved in contemporary North Korea” is sup- 


ported by the findings of Kiwon Chung, who out- ‘ 


lines and analyzes the development of the People’s 
Army in relationship to the Korean Workers’ 
Party. Like other revolutionary movements, the 
Korean Communist movement faced “the extra- 
revolutionary task of establishing a loyal and 
efficient military organization to consolidate its 
conquests.” This led to the classical struggle be- 
tween the professionals and the revolutionaries, 
which was resolved only after the purges of 1953- 
56, leaving the Party in solid control of the army 
today. Key P. Yang and Chang-Boh Chee, writ- 
ing on the sweeping success of the educational 
system, attempt to distinguish the North Korean 
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objectives from those of other Communist coun- 
tries, especially China, by stressing the nationalis- 
tic content of the educational program and its 
attempt to redefine the cultural heritage as a 
means of moving toward Communism. It is ques- 
tionable whether this is a valid distinction, inas- 
much as similar tendencies are apt to be found in 
all revolutionary movements, Communist and 
non-Communist, within former colonial and semi- 
colonial areas, including China. Balanced ap- 
praisals of the land reform and collectivization 
programs by Chong-Sik Lee, and of agricultural 
development, by Yoon T. Kuark, indicate that 
severe strain has been experienced in this sector, 
and that the regime’s self-proclaimed millenium 
has still to come. But all the evidence seems to 
point to gains, and not losses, under a system of 
“communes” from which the North Koreans, 
unlike the Chinese Communists, have not yet felt 
it necessary to leap backward. Meanwhile phe- 
nomena! industrial progress has been achieved, 
according to Yoon T. Yuark, largely owing to 
effectively planned use of foreign aid. He suggests 
that the unfavorable situation in South Korea, by 
contrast, may have important political conse- 
quences. Without reunification North Korea suf- 
fers from agricultural paucity and South Korea 
suffers from industrial stagnation. Ilpyong J. 
Kim, surveying the judicial and administrative 
structure of North Korea, deals with the prob- 
lems posed by “revisionism,” by de-Stalinization 
in the Soviet Union and its repercussions within 
the international Communist movement, and by 
the necessity of working out an administrative 
theory for a backward agrarian society emerging 
into an industrial stage. He argues that the de- 
velopment of the new social strata (managerial 
technicians, Party and governmental bureaucrats 
and a foreign-educated intelligentsia) has created 
a diversity of views which will have to be con- 
trolled, adjusted to, and utilized if the adminis- 
tration of North Korea is to be successful in the 
future. “The Foreign Policy of North Korea” by 
Robert A. Scalapino presents a broad survey of 
the problems faced by Korea in the East-West 
competition and in relation to the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. He summarizes the policy as 1) main- 
taining present alliances with Communist China 
and the Soviet Union, counting more heavily on 
China, however, against the United States and its 
allies; 2) maintaining a formal position of non- 
alignment within the Communist bloc, but con- 
forming with Peking’s hard line policies; 3) crea- 
tion of a Peoples Front to strive fðr political and 
military unification of Korea (similar to policy of 
North Vietnam); 4) encouraging revolutionary 
movements in the non-Western world à la Com- 
munist China and Lenin; 5) designating the 
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United States World Enemy Number 1, and op- 
posing any compromise with American policy at 
present. Thus Communist China appears to have 
emerged as the dominant external influence on 
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North Korea. Current developments appear to 
support this thesis advanced by Scalapino more 
than a year ago.—STANLEY SPECTOR, Washington 
University. 
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Arms and Stability in Europe. By ÅLASTAIR 
BucHan AND Puinip Winpsor. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. x, 236. $5.00.) 


Although this study is the outgrowth of a con- 
ference involving representatives of the Institute 
for Strategic Studies, Le Centre d’Etudes de 
Politique Etrangére, and Die Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fir Auswiirtige Politik, it is much more 
than simply a committee document. The report 
combines the rigor of authorship with the advan- 
tages of group expertise and criticism. No attempt 
was made to dilute the contents in an effort to 
obtain consensus, which is often the problem of 
such enterprises. 

After exploring the relationship between mili- 
tary strategy and stability in Europe, the authors 
discuss measures of arms control and defense 
policy which might bring greater stability to 
Europe. The authors see little hope for either 
negotiated political or arms settlements. For 
example, they argue that political negotiations 
“could only follow from a reduction of tension and 
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the achievement of a basic military stability.” 
(p. 16) But the authors fail to recognize that with 
stability and a low tension level comes complac- 
ency which is probably an even greater impedi- 
ment to successful negotiation because it takes 
the perceived urgency out of the situation. 

Buchan and Windsor believe that disengage- 
ment in Europe is no longer feasible because of the 
rearmament of Germany and the Soviet stand on 
a divided Germany. Likewise they rule out the 
possibility of the creation of a nuclear free zone 
until what they call “functional arms agreements” 
designed to deter the possibilities of surprise 
attack in Europe are developed. Solutions for pre- 
venting surprise attack, requiring the develop- 
ment of extensive inspection and control systems, 
however, will be impossible to achieve without 
extensive disarmament. The Soviet position on 
this is unequivocal, despite the authors’ assertion 
that the Soviets were interested in an “‘interna- 
tional alarm system” in 1955. 

Some of the contradictions between Western 
armaments policy and disarmament were raised 
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by one of the conferees in a reservation to the 
report. Thus Rear Admiral Anthony Buzzard 
rightly noted that Western “strategic nuclear 
superiority encourages tension and a strategic 
arms race, while its conventional inferiority makes 
it difficult to forgo this superiority.” (p. 230) Al- 
though the Kennedy administration sought to 
overcome this conventional inferiority in Europe 
in order to keep open the option of conventional 
warfare, the authors of the report stress the neces- 
sity of using tactical nuclear forces in Europe as 
the major device for offsetting Soviet conven- 
tional superiority. They note that it is only be- 
cause it is expected that the Soviet Union will 
disengage herself from a limited operation that 
tactical nuclear weapons can be used at all. The 
vulnerability of the two sides to each other’s 
strategic weapons creates a situation in which 
both will hesitate to escalate to all out nuclear 
war even after tactical nuclear exchanges. It 
would seem to me, however, that once the 
Pandora’s box of nuclear weapons is opened there 
will be little to prevent nuclear escalation. Even 
one of the early proponents of limited nuclear 
war, Professor Henry Kissinger, had second 
thoughts concerning the possibility of limiting 
war while using tactical nuclear weapons. 

The authors’ preference for emphasizing deter- 
rent strategies over arms reduction possibilities is 
clearly illustrated by the final part of the book 
which has been titled “A Stable Western De- 
fense.” This section contains two chapters con- 
cerned with strengthening the deterrent capabil- 
ities of NATO. The discussion of the dilemmas 
presented by various proposals designed to recon- 
cile national nuclear policy with the requirements 
of an effective and coordinated alliance is among 
the best in the book. 

Buchan and Windsor see little value in the 
current NATO strategy emphasizing nuclear 
surface ships. At best it is only a facade for genu- 
ine nuclear sharing in NATO. A number of sug- 
gestions were also made with respect to improving 
the military and political structure of NATO. It is 
argued, for example, that no adjustment has been 
made within the organization to give expression 
to the European idea. 

The book is an excellent summary of the mili- 
tary and political complexities confronting 
Europe, and as such is worthy of consideration. If 
nothing else it portrays European thinking on a 
vital and difficult question—Luioyp JENSEN, 
University of Illinois. 


The Press and Foreign Policy. By Bernard C. 
Comen. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963. Pp. xi, 288. $6.00.) 


Cohen reformulates the “problem” of the rela- 
tion of the press to the intelligence and appraisal 
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stages of policy-making. Instead of adopting the | 
conventional concern with whether reporters and 
papers fully report information for intelligent 
public use, the author asks functional questions 
about the actual foreign policy process in which 
the press plays varying roles. Who are the par- 
ticipants in the policy process? In what decision 
situations or occasions for decisions do they design 
alternatives for choice? How are they and their 
roles organized to process decisions? Rather than 
consider the subject in terms of the 18th century 
model of rational man, from which some obser- 
vers derive their requirements that citizens be 
well-informed and that the press enlighten them, 
Cohen recognizes the limited possibilities of 
citizens and policy-makers, His realistic model of 
human capacities is similar to that of Lippmann 
and Almond (whom he cites) and Simon (whom 
he doesn’t). This perspective is important both 
for the analysis of trends and conditions which it 
generates and for the policy alternatives it sug- 
gests. 

The book is devoted more to understanding 
how is the press influential? than to how influential 
ts the press? Not until we identify the mechan- 
isms by which the press exercises its influence can 
we hope to measure thatinfluence relative to other 
factors in policy-making. Cohen’s typology of 
roles played by the press and his hypotheses about 
the uses of the press by government Jay the 
ground work for future studies of the influence of 
reporters and their media. 

There are ‘‘three major roles the press may be 
said to play in the foreign policy field—and, in- 
deed, in almost any field of public policy” (p. 4). 
The press as observer informs, interprets, and 
serves as an instrument of government. The un- 
avoidable policy implications of objective report- 
ing are succinctly stated: “The more ‘neutral’ the 
press is—that is, the more it tries faithfully to 
transmit a record of ‘what transpires’ (including 
therein the policy statements of officials) and the 
more constrained it feels about making judgments 
concerning the meaning or importance of ‘what 
transpires’—the more easily it lends itself to the 
uses of others...’ (p. 28). The press as partici- 
pant represents the public, criticizes government, 
advocates policy, and makes policy. The press as 
catalyst structures the attention of non-govern- 
mental publics, however limited in size of reader- 
ship. In short, “. . . the press is significantly more 
than a purveyor of information and opinion. It 
may not be successful much of the time in telling 
people what to think, but it is stunningly success- 
ful in telling its readers what to think about” 
(p. 18). 

The discussion of how the press is used by 
policy makers includes identification of the pres- 
tige papers and columnists, the presence of news 
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agencies’ tickers at key points in the policy pro- 
` cess, and the ways in which policy makers (both 
executive and legislative) rely on press facilities. 
It is well-known that in the State Department 
the reading of the prestige papers often precedes 
the reading of diplomatic cables because the 
papers are published before the cables are de- 
coded and distributed. Cohen cites special de- 
cision situations in which this may be the case, 
such as crises. He also offers hypotheses about 
organizational conditions under which reliance on 
the press increases. For example, “... the less a 
policy maker knows about a subject or an issue, 
and the more remote it is from his area of pro- 
fessional interest, the more likely he is to accept a 
news account as reasonably accurate, at least 
pending positive evidence to the contrary” 
(p. 163). And, “. . . the narrower a man’s area of 
specialization, and the greater the distance be- 
tween him and the staff level in the State Depart- 
ment, the greater is his dependence on the press 
for his larger view of the world” (p. 213). 

I wish to add a word about the evidence 
_ underlying the analysis. Because of Cohen’s 
sophisticated use of content analysis and opinion 
polls in his unusual case study of the Japanese 
peace treaty, I expected this book to contain 
more hypothesis-testing than it does. It is com- 
mendable for its explicit statement of propositions 
relating one variable to another, but the qualita- 
tive treatment of the extensive interview data 
defies rigorous analysis. Although Cohen inter- 
viewed the whole (and small) universe of foreign 
policy reporters in Washington, and thus avoided 
sampling problems (p. 9), the reader is not told 
how executive and legislative informants, who 
were drawn from a larger universe, were selected. 
The presentation of the data sometimes contains 
quantitative implications, as on p. 21, when the 
distribution of certain attitudes is enumerated in 
terms of “some,” “others,” “a few,” “several,” 
and “the large majority.” Such quasi-quantita- 
tive language will make it difficult to fit this work 
into trend studies. Nevertheless, the basis is here 
for further systematic and rewarding investiga- 
tions, including other policy issues in other 
capitals, state and foreign —Jamus A. ROBINSON, 
Northwestern University. 


Canada-United States Treaty Relations. EDITED 
sy Davin R. Deener. (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 250. $7.50.) 


This volume grew out of a conference held at 
Duke University in the summer of 1961 under 
the auspices ‘of the Commonwealth-Studies Cen- 
ter. This Center is devoted to the encouragement 
of research in Commonwealth affairs by members 
of the Duke University faculty and graduate 
students, and to the encouragement of similar 
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research in economics, history, and political 
science by scholars and graduate students from 
various Commonwealth countries. The Canadian 
theme was emphasized in the summer program of 
1961. The format of the Program was a four-day 
conference on Canada—United States Treaty rela- 
tions, including formal addresses delivered by 
distinguished scholars and practitioners of inter- 
national law and diplomacy and by round-table 
sessions at which scholars presented papers for 
discussion. 

The papers delivered at this symposium, pro- 
duced here under the able editorship of David R. 
Deener, attempted “a balance and a blend—a 
balance between depth and breadth, between 
sharp focus and panorama; a blend of diverse 
views, approaches, and perspectives” (p. vii) in 
the ambit of Canada-United States treaty rela- 
tions. It is important to note that the “first” 
Canadian treaty (the Halibut Fisheries Treaty of 
1923) was concluded with the United States, and 
it is perhaps true that among the mass of Can- 
adian treatises those with the United States are 
most conspicuous. In turn, it may be fair to say 
that treaty commitments with Canada constitute 
a vital segment of the treaty obligations of the 
United States. The total number of treaties is 
most impressive, “As of January 1, 1961, there 
were no less than 187 separate bilateral instru- 
ments in force (p. 4)...and there were 1538 
multilateral treaties to which both the United 
States and Canada were parties, either as original 
signatories or adherents.” (p. 5). 

Eleven papers are included in the present 
volume written by such eminent -scholars as 
Robert R. Wilson, G. V. La Forest, Charles E. 
Martin, John E. Read, Theodore Ropp, Charles 
P. Stacey, Green H. Hackworth, Edward Me- 
Whinney, Wesley L. Gould, Maxwell Cohen, and 
Charles R. Deener. The ambit of topics is im- 
pressive and ambitious, covering such fields as 
water problems, military cooperation, metals, 
oils, natural gas, international law and diplomacy, 
and the trends and future problems in treaty rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

This book makes a distinct contribution to the 
broad general field of treaty relations between 
countries, and it contains a wealth of material for 
those persons who are interested in treaty-making 
under international law and diplomacy in general 
and to those persons who are interested in 
Canadian-United States relations in particular. 
The fields of peaceful settlement of disputes, 
economic and commercial relations, and defense 
problems are admirably discussed on the basis of 
their historical significance and their possible 
influence upon the present world situation. A 
most valuable part of the book is a complete list 
of Canada-United States Treaties and Agreements 
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from 1782 to 1960 (pp. 196-231). It points out the 
determination of Canada to maintain her national 
identity and her national sovereignty under trying 
conditions in her relations with the feared ambi- 
tions of her “‘big brother” to the South. It is not to 
be expected that Canada-United States treaty 
relations will remain unruffled during the period 
of the “Cold War and the tepid peace,” but the 
two countries have much in common-law, political 
institutions, a democratic foundation, a tradition 
of peaceful relations, and others to smooth the 
flow of diplomacy as represented by treaty 
negotiations. As Deener quips, “It should come to 
mean co-operation between right-thinking Ameri- 
cans and left-thinking Canadians.” (p. xi).— 
James A, Gatunas, Bucknell University. 


The Organization of American States. By CHARLES 
G. Fenwick. (Washington, D.C.: Organization 
of American States, 1963. Pp. xxxiii, 601. 
$5.00.) 


The growing public interest in the activities of 
the inter-American regional system makes this 
volume, written by the acknowledged dean of 
Pan Americanists, all the more welcome, The 
Organization of American States is unique among 
international institutions for its age (it is now 74 
years old) and for the confusing labyrinth of its 
respective organs. The special merit of this book is 
its healthy historical perspective and its clear and 
balanced account of the manifold activities of the 
regional organization. Mr. Fenwick’s long and 
intimate association with the Organization of 
American States equips him, as no one else, to 
be the author of such a volume. 

While the first three of the book’s twelve chap- 
ters provide a historical background to the inter- 
American system, each of the subsequent chap- 
ters on the organization and functions of the sys- 
tem are presented in terms of their evolution and 
growth. The gloomy prophets who anticipate the 
imminent demise of the inter-American system 
have perhaps underestimated the importance of 
these historical traditions and the contributions 
they have made towards institutionalizing inter- 
American cooperation. 

As an introductory text for the general student, 
this volume may be compared to the brilliant 
legal analysis of Ann and A. J. Thomas’ Organiza- 
tion of American States (1963) which is addressed 
to the specialist. However, Fenwick’s seasoned 
legal interpretations of the role of the OAS are 
more likely to stand the test of time than those of 
the Thomas’, if for no other reason than that they 
are thoroughly based on the practice of states 
rather than on natural law which the Thomas’ 
employ. While both books expand the legal role 
of the regional organization beyond the permis- 
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sive limits of the UN Charter, the Fenwick 
volume is much more restrained. 

Fenwick is right in calling the OAS a “regional 
agency” of the UN in matters relating to the main- 
tenance of peace. It is unfortunate, however, that 
he does not discuss some of the important legal 
problems involved in this relationship. Article 51 
of the UN Charter, for example, clearly restricts 
the inherent right of regional self defense to the 
advent of an armed attack (the curious and con- 
trary reasoning of the Thomas’, notwithstand- 
ing). Together with Article 53 of the UN Charter, 
which forbids regional enforcement activities 
without the prior authorization of the Security 
Council, Article 51 severely restricts the OAS 
right to employ force. The author also does not 
specifically address himself to the important 
question which relates to the priority of regional 
procedures of pacific settlement over those of the 
UN. Are the members of the OAS constrained by 
their regional treaties to submit all disputes to the 
inter-American system for settlement, or by virtue 
of the overriding authority of the UN Charter, 
does the Security Council (and through the 
Uniting for Peace Resolution, the General 
Assembly) have exclusive jurisdiction over such 
major disputes as involve a threat to peace, a 
breach of peace, or an act of aggression? 

In letting the record of OAS accomplishments 
speak for itself, no judgments are given as to the 
inherent weaknesses and strengths of the OAS. 
Nor did this book intend to be a critical evalua- 
tion of the regional system. The excellent survey 
of the political, legal, economic, social, and cul- 
tural activities of the OAS, however, leaves the 
reader with the impression of monumental activ- 
ity with minimum results. But through the years 
it has been patiently cultivating the habit of 
hemispheric cooperation. 

Having contributed this much needed and use- 
ful introduction to the Organization of American 
States, it is to be fervently hoped that Mr. Fen- 
wick will now feel impelled to write a thoughtful 
analysis of the regional system. His assessment of 
the inherent limits of regional accomplishment 
would provide a more realistic appreciation of the 
OAS than the wildly exaggerated expectations 
which have recently been held out for it. Such an 
analysis would also provide a criterion for select- 
ing those activities in which the OAS is destined 
to achieve success from those which are fore- 
doomed to failure and which, when undertaken, 
diminish the prestige of the system. Mr. Fenwick 
is eminently qualified for such an imposing task. 
—Manrrin B. Travis, Siate University of New 
York (at Stony Brook). 


Limited War in the Nuclear Age. By Morton H. 
HALPERIN, (New York and London: John 
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Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1963. Pp. ix, 191. $4.95. 
Paper Ed. $2.95.) 


To a degree unmatched by other nations in 
history we have possessed both great military 
power and the freedom to argue openly about 
how to control it. From this unique conjunction 
has stemmed the American science of strategy— 
at its worst a body of thought alternately mac- 
cabre and tedious, at its best another stage in 
man’s ancient search for rational standards of 
conduct. 

This slender volume represents the genre at its 
best. Halperin’s purpose, narrower than his title 
suggests, is to examine how the two most power- 
ful countries on earth may use power without 
undue risk that their confrontations will end in 
total nuclear war. His method is partly historical 
but largely speculative. Distinctions are made 
between the graduel expansion and the sudden 
explosion of conflict, between a nation’s declara- 
tory policy and its action policy (a needlessly am- 
biguous concept), between local wars and ceniral 
wars. The former are fought outside the United 
States and the Soviet Union; the latter involve 
the two homelands but may be restrained in other 
ways, for example, by sparing cities. 

Halperin begins by analyzing the motives for 
limiting war and the process by which limits are 
established. He then applies his hypotheses to the 
Korean conflict. One important finding is that the 
limits adopted by each side in that struggle were 
related in only the most general way to limits 
adopted by the other side. Moreover, although 
most Americans are still unaware of the fact, the 
Chinese exercised much more restraint over their 
air force than we did over ours. 

Subsequent chapters analyze the role of nu- 
clear weapons in local conflict, the relation be- 
tween arms contrel and local war strategy, and 
the problem of restraint in central war. A 343- 
item bibliography comes as a substantial divid- 
end. Aptly annotated, this supplements the 
author’s brief but suggestive history of the case 
for tactical nuclear weapons in Europe. 

In manner Halperin’s argument is wholly de- 
void of shrillness or special pleading. In substance 
he ends by supporting many security policies of 
the present Administration: its emphasis on con- 
ventional forces, ifs readiness to conclude a test 
ban treaty, and its stated reliance on a second- 
strike counterforce strategy. A strong case is 
made for the paradoxical thesis that we ought to 
welcome the day when Russia’s nuclear forces 
become suffiitiently well protected to convince her 
leaders that they can survive an initial American 
strike. Other points provide minimum comfort, 
e.g., central war may be slower and more re- 
strained than we suppose. These are matched by 
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observations that generate something less than 
wild alarm, e.g., arms controls, by decreasing the 
danger of central war, may “make the world safe 
for local war.” 

On the negative side it can be noted that there 
is some pretty lumpy prose here and that political 
variables are treated less carefully than military 
ones. Not much space is given to the role of the 
United Nations, to the influence of neutral or 
world opinion (surely a restraining factor in the 
Bay of Pigs episode), or to the impact of Soviet 
domestic politics or of the Sino-Soviet conflict on 
the USSR’s limited war policies. Nor do I find 
wholly convincing the treatment of images of 
force held by Americans and Russians. 

But these are small points. It is incontestably 
more significant that a strategic study of such 
logical power, judicious temper and practical 
import should be produced. by a young civilian 
rather than by a seasoned warrior. One suspects 
that this kind of achievement can only deepen 
the crisis of identity that has afflicted our military 
profession in recent years.—LauRENCE Rapway, 
Dartmouth College. 


Power and the Pursuit of Peace: Theory and Prac- 
tice in the History of Relations between States. 
By F. H. Hinstuy. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1963. Pp. 416. $6.95.) 


It is not as widely recognized as it should be 
that proposals for international government have 
been advanced at least since the seventeenth 
century, but they have been proved inefficacious 
by both international theory and international 
practice since that time. Integrationist schemes 
for peace did not emerge suddenly and apocalyp- 
tically with the first and second World Wars; 
they had existed and had been discredited long 
before. Rousseau and Kant were quite aware that 
an international government could not be 
created, and the history of interstate relations 
confirmed the point. The League and the United 
Nations merely provide additional evidence for a 
proposition long since authenticated. On the other 
hand, as Mr. Hinsley tells us, we need not despair. 
An equality in the distribution of effective power 
between leading states of the world has in the 
past assured long periods of peace, and there is no 
reason it will not do so in the future. In fact “the 
world distribution of power has been more stable 
since 1945 than it has been at any time since 
about 1902.” (849) A state of ‘deadlock’ has 
emerged “which renders large-scale war unlikely 
for a considerable time to come.” (346) 

Underlying this optimistic conclusion is a 
theory of international relations (or at least a 
theory of international history) which takes its 
departure from the hegemonic ventures of Charles 
V, Louis XIV, and Napoleon I. Until the eight- 
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eenth century, it had been accepted international 
practice for a single state to seek predominant 
power in Europe. The myth of a unified body of 
believers rationalized this quest in terms of a 
single defender of Christendom. The eighteenth 
century, however, witnessed the evolution of a 
balance of power system in which no one of the 
five Great Powers could hope to prevail against 
the res€. In addition, after midcentury the increas- 
ing competence of the Powers as state organiza- 
tions led them to pursue a more cautious policy in 
external relations. The state became, as it was not 
before, a unitary mechanism whose substance 
could not be hazarded on superficial grevance. 
As state resources were centralized, bankruptcy 
became an evil to be avoided at almost all costs. 
Partly in consequence, there developed a feeling 
of collectivity in Europe which even Frederick II 
came to share. Diplomacy took place within 
straitened limits. 

The paradox of Napoleon was that he did not 
recognize that the hegemonial system had al- 
ready passed out of existence. When his bid for 
dominance failed, the Great Powers sought to 
install on a more regular basis the newer premises 
of the ancien régime. The ensuing Congresses 
demonstrated clearly that Castlereagh’s concep- 
tion of European cooperation had triumphed 
over the unrealistic and federative notions of the 
Holy Alliance. Hence, 1822 did not mark the 
collapse of the Concert, but rather its realistic 
renewal and rebirth. Until 1854 the European 
balance restrained aggressive activity and a fear 
of revolution held precedence of place. War only 
occurred when governments were willing to ally 
with the revolutionary nationalist cause, and even 
such conflicts were limited by a continuing bal- 
ance of power. The international system fune- 
tioned unimpaired. For much the same reason, 
large-scale war did not occur until the twentieth 
century, when the instability of the balance 
permitted Germany to aim at hegemony. Im- 
perialism was also occasioned by a failure in 
power equilibrium which sanctioned European 
partition and control of extra-Huropean areas. 
World War I emerged not because Germany was 
“guilty” in the month of world crisis in 1914, but 
because her ambitions and position had upset the 
balance long before. Versailles was not a stable 
peace because Germany retained or even im- 
proved her position of dominance in Europe, while 
Japan was preeminent in Asia. With the absence 
of Russia and the United States from the world 
balance, World War II was foredestined by sheer 
power calculations. On the other hand, World 
War II has given rise to an overarching stability 
in which the United States and Russia have 
enormous absolute power, counterbalancing each 
other, while at the same time, neither is powerful 
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enough relatively to impose its will on the rest of 
the world. The weakness of the extra~European 
world is not sufficient to bring forth neo-im- 
perialism analogous to that of the nineteenth 
century. Hence, entrapped in balance, the world 
will eschew war for a long period. Nuclear weap- 
ons did not confer the balance, but merely con- 
firmed a balance already in existence. In addition, 
the domestic and popular restraints on all govern- 
ments: liberal, authoritarian, and totalitarian, 
strengthed the balanced established externally. 
Popular convictions against violence have been a 
signal and unique characteristic of the twentieth 
century. They both limit conflict and make it 
seem less limited than it is. Even World Wars I 
and II were not more unlimited than wars of other 
periods, nor was human bellicosity and depravity 
any more gross. The weapons of war made normal 
human anxieties and aggressions seem worse than 
they were. In fact in the period 1900-1945 there 
were fewer wars than in any previous period of 
of the same duration, and, except for the nine- 
teenth century, there were fewer major wars 
involving leading Powers. 

The foregoing brief summary of Mr. Hinsley’s 
study will make two points quite clear: first, that 
he has written an immensely stimulating book 
which will strongly influence future studies of 
war in its relation to historical diplomacy; second, 
that he has given us a profoundly irritating book 
which is ultimately unsatisfactory and implaus- 
ible. He gives little credence to the power of 
ideological movements, whether as unifying force 
or as a fundamental cause of diversity, and even 
his balance calculations are far from being 
straightforward. He admits that the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century was a period of 
British supremacy, and yet offers the insufficient 
reason that Britian was an insular Power to ex- 
plain her failure to assert primacy. America is in 
this sense an island Power, but this does not 
preclude exertion in Europe as well as in other 
places. The United States was coming to be dom- 
inant at the end of the nineteenth century, yet 
absented herself from world diplomacy both 
before and after the Great War. Even Russia re- 
mained on the sidelines when her power by no 
means required it. What we need, in short, is an 
explanation of those factors which impel a nation 
to assert its power; power factors themselves can- 
not provide this account. 

Aside from power calculi, the role of weapons 
and military technology is rather superficially 
plumbed. Hinsley admits (279) that the wars of 
the first half of the twentieth centufy were more 
destructive than previous conflicts because of the 
nature of techology employed. After 1945, how- 
ever, weapons technology is viewed as a funda- 
mentally benign factor which rules out war 
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through the horrendous threat of nuclear retalia- 
tion. But if the threat of war has become so 
grandiose that it cannot be engaged in, it is be- 
cause retaliation is both certain and outlandishly 
costly. If retaliation itself is impossible (348), 
then the deterrent effect of weapons disappears 
and we are back to World War I. Hinsley also 
views with remarkable equanimity the spread of 
nuclear weapons to other Powers. He apparently 
concludes that if nuclear weapons add solidity to 
the central balance, they will also enhance the 
local equilibrium. Since the presumed human 
disposition to use weapons is everywhere the 
same, the distribution of those weapons to new 
states will produce the same result as in the case 
of the bipolar nuclear confrontation. Indeed, 
within the confines of his theory, Hinsley must 
argue that nuclear weapons are a major means to 
international stability. Once over a given nuclear 
threshold, a state achieves parity with other 
Powers; the resulting balance ensures peace. Then 
“the only defeat that can be inflicted by one upon 
another is a diplomatic defeat in a war of 
nerves, .. .” (354-355). It is precisely the failure 
to take account of ideological or revolutionary 
currents which inclines the author to this con- 
clusion. But, surely there are differences among 
states as among individuals in revolutionary 
élan, willingness to engage in aggressive action, 
and suicidal mania. If policeman can, by and 
large, be trusted with murder weapons, all indi- 
viduals cannot. 

Nor is Hinsley’s treatment of the underde- 
veloped world more convincing. He claims that the 
disparity between developed Europe and the 
backward areas elsewhere led to the imperalist 
drive after 1880. Today the disparity between 
developed and undeveloped portions of the globe 
is as great or greater than it was then, and the 
deadlock among developed states just as acute. 
The conditions for a new outburst of political 
imperialism are now being replicated, and yet the 
writer remains sanguine. Since imperialism had 
nothing to do with the war in 1914, a twentieth 
century counterpart would hold no drastic por- 
tents. But it is at this juncture that the logic of 
the argument falters. If disequilibrium in power 
brings war, then imperialism was directly related 
to the ensuing conflict of 1914. If disequilibrium 
now exists between developed and under- 
developed fragments of the globe, it is a theoretical 
cause for far-reaching conflict. If war does not 
follow, then power imbalance cannot be the 
sufficient cause for international conflict. 

Finally, Hiftsley’s book is exasperating in that it 
fails to take account of the many subtleties of 
peace, war, and military theory which reside in 
the existing literature. The role of ideology, the 
relevance and application of psychological fac- 
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tors, the difficulties of erecting a deterrent bal- 
ance, and the imponderables of the Nth Country 
Problem have all been extensively treated in the 
past ten years, yet no mention is made of them, 
nor does the work reflect a careful assessment of 
their weight. The sole exception to this catalogue 
is Dr. Kenneth Waltz’s, Man, the State and War 
which, unfortunately, is cited merely for pur- 
poses of refutation. Dr. Hinsley’s attempt is en- 
tirely praiseworthy, but it would have been im- 
proved by attention to the work that has gone 
before—R. N. Rosecrancn, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 


Change, Hope, and the Bomb. By Davin B. 
LILIENTHAL. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 168. $3.50.) 


The author, first Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (1946-1950), believes that 
until recently to have questioned the basic 
assumptions about nuclear weapons ‘'... would 
have brought down upon oneself a cloud of re- 
crimination” (p. 15). Evidently times have 
changed and Mr. Lilienthal is prepared to speak 
out forcefully. He does not mince his words. 

Lilienthal charges us with failure to place the 
Atom in proper relation to the rest of human 
affairs, and with a pursuit of the illusory path to 
total solutions while ignoring the more ‘‘manage- 
able,” if mundane, paths to international har- 
mony. The author contends that we have errone- 
ously assumed that “because the Atomic Bomb 
seemed to be the ultimate breakthrough in scienti- 
fic achievement, in the control of physical matter, 
we could make a similarly radical departure in 
dealing with those problems in human affairs 
which the Bomb so greatly intensified” (p. 20). 

Lilienthal is critical of those who would estab- 
lish a special set of rules to deal with the Atom, at 
those who are preoccupied with atomic weapons 
either as a key to national security or to disarma- 
ment and world government. He contends that 
we should focus our attention, not on weapons, 
but on methods for eliminating causes of interna- 
tional disharmonies. 

Lilienthal is alarmed by what the Atom has 
done to science and the scientist. The Manhattan 
Project, the greatest scientific ‘“‘success story,” 
has given rise to “team research” tied to govern- 
ment contract, transforming universities into 
“scientific dukedoms rather than institutions of 
higher learning” (p. 62). The author believes that 
scientists have all too successfully espoused the 
“doctrine of panacea;” that they have revived 
“the old technocrat dogma: that all problems are 
basically technical” (p. 66). A parallel and no less 
harmful development plagues the social scientists, 
some of whom he finds “...cozily clubbed 
together in government financed ‘corporations’ or 
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‘institutes,’ ’? where as “. .. seers who by gazing 


into their crystal ball of ‘empirical inquiry’ find 
therein reason to support strategic doctrines that 
are pleasing to the then prevailing views of the 
government Establishment” (p. 81). 

Similarly hard and often telling jabs are taken 
at the Atomic Energy Commission and the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
institutions which the author feels have aban- 
doned their responsibilities as guardians of the 
public welfare and are symptomatic of the danger- 
ous and artificial separation of atomic policies 
from other aspects of national security and foreign 
policy. 

The final chapter is an affirmation of Lilien- 
thal’s hope for the future. He argues that we 
should pursue the “manageable possibilities” 
which lie in the incremental advances toward 
“world community” (not world government). 
The harmonies of common interest are expected to 
be catalyzed by the “. . . life-giving imagination- 
stirring waves of change...” (p. 142) that are 
presumably bound to come if we can abandon our 
preoccupation with grand solutions, 

Change, Hope, and the Bomb is a refreshing anti- 
dote to the single-solution fallacy that pervades 
the literature of disarmament. Yet the book 
suffers from over-statement, especially with re- 
gard to the value of scientists, natural or social. 
What may have been telling rhetoric for a public 
lecture (the book is a revised version of the 1963 
Stafford Little Lectures given at Princeton Uni- 
versity) appears unjustly harsh in print. This 
may explain why Lilienthal tells us that an 
agreement to undertake an overall reassessment 
of American national security policies was but a 
“gesture of conciliation’ (p. 34) to gain his 
acquiescence to the decision to produce the hydro- 
gen bomb and that the matter was promptly 
thereafter ‘‘put on the shelf” (p. 35), even though 
other sources! indicate that the reassessment was 
indeed undertaken, emerging as a significant 
policy paper (known as NSC-68) which served as 
a guide for rearmament after the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

Our alleged preoccupation with the Atom is 
undoubtedly a source of difficulty. While others 
have also made this charge, it is particularly 
pointed when it comes from a former chairman of 
the AEC. Although it is easy to agree with 
Lilienthal that the future holds for us unpredict- 
able changes, it is difficult to share with him the 
conviction that these changes will produce, 
through a series of discrete and undramatic acts, 


1 See, for example, Paul Y. Hammond, ‘“NSC-68: Prologue to 
Rearmament,” in Warner R. Schilling, et al, Strategy, Politics 
and Defense Budgets (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1962), pp. 290 #. 
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a world community of harmony and peace.— 
Davin W. Tarr, University of Wisconsin. 


Can American Democracy Survive Cold War? By 
Harry Howe Ransom. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1963. Pp. 270. $4.50.) 


The Cold War is a much more prolonged, more 
subtly complex and comprehensive sort of conflict 
than Americans have ever before been called on 
to support and endure. Noting this, a number of 
observers have concluded that we are in consider- 
able danger of sacrificing our most cherished 
values in the very act of trying to protect them 
through participation in this continuing interna- 
tional struggle. We may, in short, “win” the 
battle of the Cold War only to find that we have 
lost its main point. A result of some of the worry- 
ing about this possibility is that we now have in 
common currency such scary terms as “the 
garrison state,” “the warfare state,” and ‘the 
military-industrial-scientific complex.” 

Harry Howe Ransom’s book is clearly a part of 
this growing body of anxiety literature, but it 
differs from its predecessors in several commend- 
able respects. First, he limits his focus to several 
carefully selected and concrete problems, rather 
than to meditate about diffuse and vaguely dis- 
turbing questions. (The title of the book mis- 
leadingly suggests a much broader scope, but the 
author quickly gives his faith-judgment answer 
to the title question in a single sentence in his 
prefacing remarks on p. xvii, and then goes about 
his main purposes.) Second, he is a man with im- 
pressive substantive knowledge concerning those 
selected questions to which he addresses himself. 
Third, the questions themselves, although fre- 
quently raised in many other contexts in recent 
years, have not previously been approached in 
precisely this context by a scholar of Professor 
Ransom’s stature. Fourth, he courageously 
attempts to offer some solutions to the problems 
as he sees them. This is no mere hand-wringing 
treatise. 

The book focuses on two main sets of factors: 
(1) the organizational apparatus for making na- 
tional security policy, i.e., the National Security 
Council, the Defense Department, the CIA, the 
budget-making machinery, etc.; and (2) the 
secrecy and information policies of these agencies. 
Regarding these two sets of factors, the book then 
poses two main questions: (1) are this apparatus 
and the policies which it produces “efficient” in 
terms of furthering the external goals of the 
United States; and (2) are the apparatus and its 
policies internally compatible with America’s 
democratic values? After giving a usefully succinct 
background history (drawn primarily from pub- 
licly available or secondary sources) of the various 
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aspects of this complex of factors and issues, 
Professor Ransom answers no to’ both of his two 
basic questions and then proposes his own pre- 
ferred solutions. 

This reader’s reservations about the book pri- 
marily have to do with the proposed solutions. 
First, they are quite uneven in quality, ranging 
from the very general to the very specific. The 
President, for example, is generally encouraged to 
be more “innovative” in his use of the National 
Security Council (p. 57), while on the other hand 
it is very specifically recommended that the sepa- 
rate military services be gradually abolished in 
their present traditional forms (pp. 86-87). Sec- 
ond, there is room for considerable disagreement 
as to what are the facts on which these recommen- 
dations are based. Whereas Professor Ransom, at 
one extreme, calls for elimination of the separate 
services, Professor Samuel Huntington at an- 
other extreme has written that these services for 
all practical purposes have already disappeared 
and now remain mere archeological ruins like the 
functionless medieval castles dotting the Euro- 
pean landscape. As for defense budget-making and 
other areas in which changes are said to be re- 
quired, intensive on-site study in Washington and 
the Pentagon since 1960 might suggest that re- 
forms going quite far along the lines proposed by 
Professor Ransom have already been imple- 
mented. 

A more important reservation about the book, 
however, goes beyond quibbling over interpreta- 
tions and the reformist proposals. Most if not all 
of these so-called solutions have been widely cir- 
culated in the debates among interested officials 
and scholars since World War II, and stock argu- 
ments and counterarguments have long since 
emerged. Any given individual is therefore pre- 
sumably free to take his choice, depending on his 
personal priority of values and his level of anxiety 
tolerance. The more important point—and the 
most important reservation—is that Ransom 
never seems adequately to explain (atleast, not to 
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this reader’s satisfaction) precisely how his solu- 
tions would maintain or improve the quality of 
American democracy. Democracy is a difficult 
term to define, as any political scientist can tes- 
tify, but in the absence of a working operational 
definition and some hypothesized causal relation- 
ships, it is almost impossible to say how a more 
centralized Defense Department or more innova- 
tion from the President or less secrecy from the 
CIA would result in more or better democracy, 
much less to say how they would result in more 
“efficient” decision-making or ‘‘better” policies. 
Perhaps it is precisely because of this dificult if 
not impossible task that Professor Ransom really 
did not attempt it, but that leaves us pretty much 
where he started with the faith judgment in his 
prefacing remarks. There he says that “having 
the will” will save us, but it may be the case 
(among a wide variety of other possible outcomes) 
that only luck will save us or that nothing can 
save us. We still seem to be a long way from the 
rational management of human affairs which most 
scholars, at least, would like, but even if we had it 
there is no guarantee that it would be democratic. 

Turning from reservations back to credits, the 
merits of Ransom’s book remain quite extensive 
and impressive, especially along the following 
lines. First, it is well written, and this is a virtue 
scarce enough these days to deserve our applause 
whenever we find it. Second, he tries fairly and 
honestly to lay out the counterarguments to most 
of his proposals. Third, the book deftly sketches 
the historical background for the issues raised. 
Fourth, and most importantly, the issues them- 
selves are of critical importance; Professor Ran- 
som cannot be charged with having chosen a 
trivial subject or having treated it trivially. It isa 
thankless (and professionally unrewarding) task 
to defend the status quo, but Ransom has now 
obliged his critics—if they accept the existence of 
the issues he has raised—to do just that or to 
propose other solutions.—Vincent Davis, Social 
Science Foundation—Denver, 
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Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., 1964. 
Pp. xix, 428. $8.00.) 

Keuty, J. B., Eastern Arabian Frontiers. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1964. Pp. 
319.) 

Kerr, CLARK, Duniop, Joun T., HARBISON, 
FREDERICK, AND Meyers, CHARLES A., In- 
dustrialism and Industrial Man. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1964. Pp. 263. 
$1.95, paper.) 

Kinessury, Rosert C., AND Pounps, Norman 
J. G., An Atlas of European Affairs. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1964. Pp. vii, 
135. $4.06, cloth; $1.75, paper.) 

Kross, Hernz, Das Nationaliidtenrecht der Ver- 
einigien Staaten von Amerika. (Stuttgart: Wil- 
helm Braumuller. 1963. Pp. 347. $6.50, paper.) 

Korrop, Paur E., The Writing Requirements for 
Graduate Degrees. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1964. Pp. xviii, 268. $4.50.) 

KoLxO, GABRIEL, The Triumph of Conservatism: 
A Reinterpretation of American History, 1900- 
1916. (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe. 
1963. Pp. vii, 344. $7.50.) 

De Koster, Lester, Vocabulary of Communism. 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Herd- 
mans, 1964. Pp, 224. $3.50.) 

Kousuin, Hyman, Asian Revolutionary: The Life 
of Sen Katayama, (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 370. $9.00.) 

Kuusx1, Wuapysuaw W., International Politics in 
a Revolutionary Age. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1964. Pp. xiv, 650. $6.95.) 

Kursk, Wanipystaw W., The Soviet Regime: 
Communism in Practice. (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xii, 444. $8.00.) 

LANDAUER, Carn, Contemporary Economic Sys- 
tems: A Comparative Analysis; (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1964. Pp. viii, 560. $8.95, 
trade edition; $7.00, text.) 

La Premiere Internationale, Vol. III. (Paris: 
Librairie Armand Colin. 1963. Pp. xix, 221, 
paper.) 

LasswEetit, Haroub D., Power and Personality. 
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(New York: Compass Books, 1964. Pp. 250 
$1.45, paper.) i 

LAsswELL, Harotp D., Psychopathology and 
Politics. (New York: Compass Books, 1964. 
Pp. 319. $1.65, paper.) 

LEONARD,’ WOLFGANG, The Kremlin Since Stalin. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1962. 
Pp. 403. $7.75.) 

Lewis, H. Greae, Unionism and Relative 
Wages in the United States: An Empirical In- 
quiry. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1963. Pp. xvii, 308. $7.50.) 

Locus, JoHN AND Bocx, Epwin A., The Demotion 
of Deputy Chief Inspector Goldberg. (Alabama: 
University of Alabama Press. 1963. Pp. 32. 
$1.00, paper.) 

Lomax, Louis E., When the Word is Given... 
(New York: New American Library. 1964. Pp. 
192. $.60, paper.) 

Loneriao, Sruruen H., The Middle East. (Chic- 
ago: Aldine Publishing Co. 1964. Pp. 291. 
$6.95.) 

Low, ALFRED D., The Soviet Hungarian Republic 
and the Paris Peace Conference. (Philadelphia: 
The American Philosophical Society. 1963. Pp. 
91. $2.50, paper.) 

Lusovez, Roy, Community Planning in the 1920's: 
The Contribution of the Regional Planning 
Association of America. (Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press. 1964. Pp. ix, 155. $2.25, 
paper.) 

Lyncos, Jonn, Spain Under the Hapsburgs, Vol. I. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. 
ix, 374. $7.50.) 

MacDonatp, Rosert M., Collective Bargaining 
in the Automobile Industry: A Study of Wage 
Structure and Competitive Relations. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1963. Pp. x, 
410. $8.50.) 

MacIver, R. M., The Modern State. (New York: 
Oxford Paperbacks. 1964. Pp. xii, 504. $2.45, 
paper.) 

Maoris, Ror C., anb Brown, BERNARD E., 
Supplement to the DeGaulle Republic. (Home- 
wood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, Inc. 1963. 
Pp. 141. $1.75, paper.) 

MANDEL, BERNARD, Samuel Gompers. (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press. 1963. Pp. 
xxii, 566. $8.00.) 

Marxon, Avan FLETCHER, The New Revolution. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. 1963. Pp. 
ix, 426. $7.50.) 

Marrou, H. I., A History of Education in Antiq- 
uity. (New York: New American Library. 1964. 
Pp. xx, 600. $.95, paper.) 

MARSHALL, T. H., Class, Citizenship, and Social 
Development. (New York: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc. 1964. Pp. xxv, 334. $4.95.) 

MARTINDALE, Don, Community, Character and 
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Civilization. (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe. 1963. Pp. xii, 467. $7.50.) 

Marrrn, Howe, International Business. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1964. Pp. xiv, 288. 
$5.50.) 

Massey, Vincent, What’s Past is Prologue: The 
Memoirs of the Right Honorable Vincent Massey, 
C. H. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1964. 
Pp. 540.) 

Martsew, Heren C., Editor, Asia in the Modern 
World. (New York: The New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. 1963. Pp. viii, 288. 
$.75, paper.) 

McDonatp, STEPHEN L., Federal Tax Treatment 
of Income from Oil and Gas. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1963. Pp. xv, 
163. $2.00, paper.) 

McSuanz, Rocer B., The Foreign Policy of the 
Atialids of Pergamum. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1964. Pp. x, 241. $5.00, cloth; 
$4.00, paper.) 

Menon, K. P. S., The Flying Troika: A Political 
Diary of India’s Ambassador to Russian, 1952- 
61. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1963. 
Pp. xv, 830. $7.00.) 

Mituer, Herman P., Rich Man, Poor Man. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, Co. 1964. Pp. xxi, 
260. $4.95.) 

MITAU, G. THEODORE AND Cuasn, Haroup W., 
Editors, Insoluble Problems: Case-Problems on 
the Functions of State and Local Government. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1964. 
Pp. x, 351. $3.50, paper.) 

Mirau, G. THroporEe anp Cuass, Haroup W., 
Editors, Proximate Solutions: Case Problems in 
State and Local Government. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1964. Pp. x, 337. $3.50, paper.) 

Mornar, Mixzios, Le Declin de la Premiere 
Internationale: La Conference de Londres de 
1871. (Genève: Librairie Droz. 1968. Pp. 257, 
paper.) 

MONTAGUE, Jon B., JR., Class and Nationality: 
English and American Studies. (New Haven: 
College & University Press Services, Inc. 1963. 
Pp. 246. $5.00.) 

Morris, Ricuarp B., Editor, The American 
Revolution, by George Otto Trevelyan. (New 
York: David McKay Co., Inc. 1964. Pp. xxiii, 
580. $10.00.) 

Morton, Henry W., Soviet Sport: Mirror of 
Soviet Society. (New York: Colliet Books. 1963. 
Pp. 221. $.95, paper.) 

Mowitz, Roperr J., anp Wricut, Deu §., 
Profile of a Metropolis: A Case Book. (Detroit: 
Wayne State University Press. 1962. Pp. x, 
678. $9.50, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 

Murpuy, Rosert, Diplomat Among Warriors: 
The Unique World of a Foreign Service Expert. 
(New York: Doubleday & Co. 1964. Pp. x, 470. 
$6.95.) 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Musotr, Luorp D., Career Executive Assignment 
in California: Documents with an Introduction. 
(Davis, California: Institute of Governmental 
Affairs. 1963. Pp. 39. $2.00, paper.) 

Musor, Luoyp D., I. Public Enterprise and 
Development Perspectives in South Vietnam. 
Pp. 6. JI. Public Enterprise and ‘Developed’ 
Organizational Forms: South Vietnam. Pp. 357- 
371. (Davis, California: Institute of Govern- 
mental Affairs. 1963. Paper.) 

NAGEL, PauL C., One Nation Indivisible: A Union 
in American Thought, 1776-1861. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. vii, 328. 
$7.00.) 

Norris, Jonn, Shelburne and Reform. (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 325. $12.00.) 
Norrs, ROBERT Č., ET AL, Content Analysis: A 
Handbook with Applications for the Study of 
International Crisis. (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press. 1963. Pp. xx, 182. $2.95, 

paper.) 

ORWELL, Grorcs, Burmese Days. (New York: 
The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. 1963. Pp. 254. $.60, paper.) 

Owens, James W., AND CARVER, Larry À. 
Prepared by, Workmen's Compensation Law. 
(Frankfort, Kentucky: Legislative Research 
Commission. 1963. Pp. xii, 187. Paper.) 

PACKARD, Vance, The Naked Society. (New York: 
David McKay Co., Inc. 1964. Pp. xii, 369. 
$5.95.) 

PALAMOUNTAIN, JOSEPH C., JR., The Dolcin Case 
and the Federal Trade Commission. (Alabama 
University of Alabama Press. 1963. Pp. 64. 
$1.95, paper.) 

Parrerson, George N., Peking Versus Delhi. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1964. 
Pp. 310. $7.50.) 

Pierer, Joser, Leisure: The Basis of Culture. 
(New York: The New American Library of 
World Literature. 1963. Pp. ix, 127. $.60, 
paper.) 

Prarson, Jonn H. G., Insuring Full Employment. 
(New York: Viking Press, Inc. 1964. Pp. xiv, 
305. $6.00.) 

Pouacs, J. G., Huratom: Its Background, Issues 
and Economic Implications. (Dobbs, Ferry: 
Oceana Publications, 1964. Pp. xxiv, 232. 
$7.50.) 

Ranp, Ayn, For the New Intellectual. (New York: 
The New American Library of World Litera- 
ture. 1963. Pp. viii, 192. $.60, paper.) 

Rawson, R. R., The Monsoon Lands of Asia. 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co. 1964. Pp. 256. 
$6.00.) 

REED, Enwarp, Editor, Challenges to Democracy: 
The Next Ten Years. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 1964. Pp. vi, 245. $5.00, cloth; 
$1.95, paper.) 
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REED, Nenson, The Caste War of Yucatan. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1964. 
Pp. xii, 308. $7.50.) 

Riesman, Davin, Abundance for What? and other 
Essays. (New York: Doubleday and Co., Ine. 
1964. Pp. xiv, 610. $6.50.) 5 : 

Rogertson, A. H., Human Rights in Europe. 
(Dobbs Ferry: Oceana Publications Inc. 1963. 
Pp. ix, 280. $7.00.) 

ROBINSON, JACOB AND FRISDMAN, Puitir, Guide 
to Jewish History under Nazi Impact. (New 
York: Marstin Press, Inc. 1960. Pp. xxxi, 425.) 

Rour, Donard G., The Origins of Social Liberal- 
ism in Germany. (Chicago: University of Chie- 
ago Press. 1963. Pp. 179. $5.50.) 

ROSENTHAL, ALBERT J., Korn, Haroup L., AND 
LUBMAN, STANLEY B., Catastrophic Accidents in 
Government Programs. (Washington, D. C.: 
National Security Industrial Association. 1963. 
Pp. xiii, 175.) 

ROSSITER, CLINTON, Parties and Politics in 
America. (New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature. 1964. Pp. 206. 
$.60, paper.) 

ROSSITER, CLINTON, The Political Thought of the 
American Revolution. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World. 1963. Pp. xi, 243. $1.65, paper.) 

Rors, GUENTHER, The Social Democrais in Im- 
perial Germany. (Totowa, New Jersey: The 
Bedminister Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 352. $8.50.) 

SAncuunz, José M., Reform and Reaction: The 
Politico-Religious Background of the Spanish 
Civil War. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 241. $6.00.) 

SARKISYANZ, EMANUEL, Geschichte der Orientali- 
schen Völker Russlands bis 1917. (Muchen: 
R. Oldenbourg Verlag. 1963. Pp. 422. DM 
50.—) 

ScHArIRO, LEONARD, The U.S.S.R. and the Future: 
An Analysis of the New Program of the CPSU. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1963. 
Pp. xix, 324. $6.00.) 

ScHRAM, STUART, Mao Tse-Tung. (Paris: Armand 
Colin. 1963. Pp. 415, paper.) 

Scuwartz, BERNARD, The Powers of Government: 
Federal and State Powers, Vol. I.; The Powers of 
the President, Vol. II. (New York: The Mac 
Millan Co. 1963. Pp. xiv, 469; viii, 496. $12.50, 
per volume.) 

Sineur, J. Davin, Weapons Management in the 
World. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1963. Pp. 477. $5.00, paper.) 

Sines, Kausawant, The History of the Sikhs, 
Vol. I, 1469-1889, (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1963. Pp. xiii, 419. $10.00.) 

SmaLitwoop, Frank, Metro Toronto: A Decade 
Later. (Toronto: Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 1963. Pp. v, 41, paper.) 

Snow, ©. P., The Two Cultures: and a Second 
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Look. (New York: The New American Library. 
1963. Pp. 92. $1.95, cloth; $.60, paper.) 

Soxontovsxy, MARSHALL V. D., Editor, Military 
Strategy: Soviet Doctrine and Concepts. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1963. Pp. xxi, 
396.) 

Sranxrewicz, W. J., Political Thought Since 
World War II. (New York: Macmillan Co. 
1964, Pp. xvii, 462. $8.50.) 

STEAD, Frank M., Managing Man’s Environment 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. (Berkeley: 
Institute of Government Studies, University of 
California. 1963. Pp. iii, 49. $1.50, paper.) 

STERN, C. A., Golden Republicanism. (Ann Arbor: 
Edwards Brother, Inc. 1964. Pp. ix, 118. $1.50, 
paper.) 
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Methods and Materials. (Brussels: International 
Administrative Sciences. 1963. Pp. 196, paper.) 
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(New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 
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Pp. 266. $1.50, paper.) 
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Co. 1963. Pp. xii, 506. $3.95, paper.) 
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York: Harper & Row, Publishers. 1964. Pp. 
xxii, 375. $2.25, paper.) 
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tion: Modern Dialogues. (New York: Robert 
Speller & Sons, Publishers, Inc. 1964. Pp. ix, 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





1964 ANNUAL MEETING AND SLATE OF OFFICERS 
FOR 1964-65 


The 1964 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 9-12 at 
the Pick-Congress Hotel in Chicago, Illinois. Professor Leon D. Epstein of the 
University of Wisconsin is Chairman of the Program Committee. ; 

At the Annual Business Meeting the Nominating Committee (comprised of 
J. Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Rupert Emerson, Har- 
vard University; Robert Scalapino, University of California (Berkeley); Avery 
Leiserson, Vanderbilt University; James W. Prothro, University of North Caro- 
lina; and Ruth G. Weintraub, Hunter College, will propose the following officers 
for 1964-65: 


President Elect: Gabriel A. Almond, Stanford University 

Vice Presidents: Samuel H. Beer, Harvard University 
Marian D. Irish, Florida State University 
James L. McCamy, University of Wisconsin 


Secretary: Malcolm E, Jewell, University of Kentucky 
Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman, Washington, D. C. 


Members of the Marver H. Bernstein, Princeton University 
Council for two James S. Coleman, University of California, Los Angeles 
Years: David Easton, University of Chicago 
Charles D. Farris, University of Florida 
Ernst B. Haas, University of California, Berkeley 
Warren E. Miller, University of Michigan 
Joseph Tanenhaus, New York University 
John C. Wahlke, State University of New York, Buffalo 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 1965 ANNUAL MEETING 


The 1965 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Washington, D. ©. 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, September 5-11. Early appointment of the Program 
Committee for the meeting makes it timely now to invite anyone having pro- 
gram suggestions for the occasion to convey them as soon as may be convenient, 
and prior to October, 1964, to the Chairman or an appropriate member of the 
Committee. Members of the 1965 Program Committee are: 


H. Field Haviland, Jr., The Brookings Institution, Chairman 

Alan K. Campbell, Syracuse University, State and Local Government and 
Politics 

Robert A. Dahl, Yale University, Political Theory 

Gerald Freund, Rockefeller Foundation, International Relations and Foreign 
Policy 

Arthur Maass, Harvard University, National Government and Politics 

Steven Muller, Cornell University, Comparative Government and Politics, 
Western Areas 

Fred W. Riggs, Indiana University, Public Administration 

John P. Roche, Brandeis University, Public Law 

Bryce Wood, Social Science Research Council, Comparative Government and 
Politics, Developing Nations 


The Program Committee invites younger members of the Association to sub- 
mitepapers for consideration to the appropriate section chairmen listed above. 
This procedure replaces separately organized selected-paper or volunteer-paper. 
panels but is designed to afford the same opportunity. To be considered, papers 
should be submitted no later than December 1, 1964. 
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WASHINGTON OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


Legislative Operations Roundiable—Some 25 
career civil servants, Grades 15 to 18, attended 
the third in a series of week-long legislative oper- 
ations seminars co-sponsored by the Association 
and the Civil Service Commission. The program, 
from April 27 to May 1, included the following 
discussion topics and seminar leaders: 


Congress and the American System—Max M. 
Kampelman, Association Treasurer and 
Counsel. 

The Organization of Congress—Frederic N. 
Cleaveland, University of North Carolina. 

Representing and Informing the People: The 
House—Rep. William B. Widnall, R-New 
Jersey. 

External Pressures on Congress—Andrew Bie- 
miller, Director, Department of Legislation, 
AFL-CIO. 

The Congressman and His Constituency— 
Kenneth G. Olson, Washington research and 
consulting firm. 

Representing and Informing the People: The 
Senate—Sen. Lee Metcalf, D-Montana. 

The Legislative Process: A Case Study—Nelson 
P. Build, Hamilton College. 

Central Legislative Clearance and Legislative 
Liaison—-Col. Clyde M. Dillender, deputy 
director, Office of Legislative Liaison, De- 
partment of Defense; and Philip Sam Hughes 
director, Office of Legislative Reference, 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The Executive Side—Bradley H. Patterson, 
Jr., national security affairs advisor, Office 
of the Secretary, Department of the Treas- 
ury. 

Financial Policy Determination and the Ap- 
propriations Process—Ross P. Pope, pro- 
fessional staff members, House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The Congressional Staff System—Charles L. 
Clapp, legislative assistant to Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall; and Micah H. Naftalin, deputy 
staff director and counsel, House Select 
Committee on Government Research. 

Congress and the Courts—Rowland A. Egger, 
University of Virginia. 

Legislative-Executive Branch Relations— 
Ralph K. Huitt, University of Wisconsin. 


The purpose of the Legislative Operations 
Roundtable project is to enhance the federal 
career executive’s knowledge and understanding 
of executive-legislative relations through an 
examination of Congressional functions and proc- 
esses. Participants are nominated for attendance 
by their respective agencies. 


Congressional Fellowship Program—The Asso- 
ciation in March announced 16 winners in the 
annual, national competition for Congressional 
Fellowship Awards. The recipients—eight polit- 
ical scientists, seven journalists, and one law 
school faculty member—will be brought to Wash- 
ington for a year of work and study in the offices 
of Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sponsored by the Association since 1953, the 
program gives outstanding young academicians 
and political journalists an opportunity to further 
their knowledge of the national legislative proc- 
ess. It is supported by a Ford Foundation grant. 

The Fellows are scheduled to arrive in Wash- 
ington in mid-November for a six-week orienta- 
tion period. They begin working in Congressional 
offices of their choice about January 1, 1965, and 
the program ends on August 15, 1965. 


Journalist winners are: 


Robert O. Blanchard, 30, Ph.D. candidate in 
mass communications, Syracuse University. 

Miss Geraldine A. Collier, 25, health and wel- 
fare reporter, Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gazette. 

John M. Cornman, 31, city editor, Daily Local 
News, West Chester, Pa, 

Henry L. Feuerzeig, 25, city hall reporter, 
Madison (Wisc.) Capital Times. 

Frederic J. Johnson, 27, northwest editor, 
Minot (N.D.) Daily News. 

Bruce C. Ladd, Jr., 28, associate editor, Pad- 
dock Publications, Inc., Arlington Heights, 
Th 

Garrett W. Ray, 28, news editor, Littleton 
Independent & Arapahoe Herald, Colorado. 


Political science winners are: 


Miss Santa M. Algeo, 24, Ph.D. candidate, 
University of Michigan. 

Robert E. Cleary, 32, assistant professor, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Eugene Eidenberg, 24, Ph.D. candidate, 
Northwestern University. 

Carl C. Hetrick, 27, Ph.D. candidate, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Thomas Paul Jahnige, Ph.D. candidate, Clare- 
mont Graduate School, California, 

Roy D. Morey, 27, Ph.D. candidate, University 
of Arizona. Ps 

Hoke L. Smith, 33, assistant professor, Hiram 
College, Ohio. 

Paul R. Tennant, 26, Ph.D. candidate, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Law school faculty member winner is: 


Harold §. Trimmer, Jr., 26, instructor of law, 

University of California, Los Angeles. 
Alternates are: 

Ken A. Bode, 25, Ph.D. candidate in political 
science, University of North Carolina. 
Robert W. Cooke, 29, Associated Press, Los 

Angeles. 

John P. Crecine, 25, Ph.D. candidate in in- 
dustrial management, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Ronald P. Richards, 30, lecturer, School of 
Journalism, Montana State University. 

Stephen L. Wasby, 27, assistant professor of 
political science, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau. 


Congressional Staff Fellowships—Nine Con- 
gressional staff members were selected as recipi- 
ents of the Association’s 1964-65 Congressional 
Staff Fellowship awards announced in April. 

This is the second year awards have been made 
in this program, supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. The competition designed to 
encourage the further development of a highly 
professional staff system, is open to all profes- 
sional House and Senate office and committee 
staff employees. 

The winners were selected by a bipartisan 
House-Senate Advisory Committee, composed of 
Sens. Hubert Humphrey and Thomas Kuchel; 
Reps. Leslie Arends and Hale Boggs; and Claude 
Hawley, Associate Dean of Graduate Studies, 
City University of New York. 

Recipients undertake study and research at 
the college or university of their choice for periods 
ranging up to one year. Winners of the 1964-65 
awards are: 


Joseph H. Macauley, 39, administrative as- 
sistant to Rep. Charles B. Hoeven, R-Iowa. 

John P. Carlson, 49, minority counsel, House 
Government Operations Committee. 

John P. Baker, 34, professional staff member, 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

John T. Calkins, 38, executive assistant, Rep. 
Howard W. Robison, R-New York. 
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Vic Reinemer, 40, executive secretary to Sen. 
Lee Metcalf, D-Mont. 

ArDee Ames, 32, legislative assistant to Sen. 
Harrison Williams, D-New Jersey. 

Jonathan Lindley, 32, professional staff mem- 
ber, Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Helen M. Scheirbeck, 28, professional 
staff member, Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee. 

Stephen Strickland, 30, professional staff mem- 
ber, House Select Committee on Government 
Research. 


Study of Congress—In mid-May, the Associa- 
tion sponsored the first in a series of conferences 
scheduled as part of the major Congressional re- 
search project announced last February. The 
Conference on the Study of Congress was chaired 
by Ralph K. Huitt, who is director of the group 
research effort made possible under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Invited to participate in the conference, held 
May 14-16, at Airlie House, Warrenton, Virginia 
were: g 

Holbert N. Carroll, University of Pittsburgh; 
Frederic N. Cleaveland, University of North 
Carolina; Charles Clapp, legislative assistant to 
Sen. Saltonstall; Wilder Crane, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Milton C. Cummings, of 
The Brookings Institution; Richard F. Fenno, 
University of Rochester; Alan Fiellin, The City 
College of New York; Lewis A. Froman, Jr., 
University of Wisconsin; Charles Hyneman, 
Indiana University; Charles O. Jones, University 
of Arizona; Max M. Kampelman, Washington, 
D. C.; Theodore J. Lowi, Brookings; Duncan 
MacRae, Jr., University of Chicago; Harvey C. 
Mansfield, Ohio State University; Nicholas A. 
Masters, Pennsylvania State University; Warren 
E. Miller, University of Michigan; Samuel C. 
Patterson, State University of Iowa; Robert L. 
Peabody, Johns Hopkins University; Nelson W. 
Polsby, Wesleyan University; H. D. Price, 
Syracuse University; Randall B. Ripley, Brook- 
ings; James A. Robinson, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; John Saloma, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; David B. Truman, Columbia; Ray- 
mond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The seventh annual conference of the District 
of Columbia «Political Science Association was 
held on December 14, 1963, at the George Wash- 
ington University. The principal speakers, 
addressing themselves to the theme, “Public 
Policy and Its Problems,” were: Laurin L. Henry, 
Brookings Institution; Richard M. Scammon, 


Director, Bureau of the Census; William Prender- 
gast, Republican National Committee; Represen- 
tative Morris K. Udall, Democrat, Arizona; 
Daniel P. Moynihan, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; Kurt London, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Howard Penniman, Georgetown Univer- 
sity; David Broder, The Washington Star; Jerry 
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Eller, administrative assistant to Senator Eugene 
McCarthy; Paul M. A. Linebarger, Johns Hop- 
kins University; John Plank, Department of 
State; Majid Khadduri, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; William Roberts, The Catholic University; 
and others. 

New Association officers elected at the business 
meeting were: president, Richard M. Scammon, 
Bureau of the Census; first vice-president, Miss 
Edna Fluegel, The Catholic University; second 
vice-president, William J. Nagle, Department of 
State; executive council member, Walter D. 
Jacobs, the University of Maryland. Walter I. 
Giles, Georgetown University, and Nathaniel 
Preston, American University, continued as 
members of the executive council. Richard T. 
Greer, Operations & Policy Research, Inc., was 
reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

Kenneth G. Olson of K. G. Olson & Associates 
served as chairman of the conference, assisted by 
Benjamin Nimer, George Washington University. 

The National Institute of Social and Behavioral 
Science, in collaboration with the Section on 
Social and Economic Sciences of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, will 
hold sessions for contributed papers at the annual 
meeting of the A.A.A.S. in Montreal, Canada, 
December 26-31, 1964. 

Association members interested in presenting a 
paper at these sessions should forward titles and 
abstracts of 300 words not later than September 1 
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to Donald P. Ray, Director, National Institute of 
Social and Behavioral Science, 863 Benjamin 
Franklin Station, Washington, D. C. 20044. 

Papers should be based on research currently or 
recently completed by the author. Subjects may 
concern any aspect of national political science or 
international studies, Topics of a multidisciplin- 
ary nature are also of interest. 

Selected papers of the sessions will be published 
by the National Institute. The American Political 
Science Association is an affiliate member of the 
Section on Social and Economic Sciences of the 
A.A.A.S. 

The new officers of the New England Political 
Science Association for 1964-65 are: president, 
Albert A. Mavrinac, Colby College; vice-presi- 
dent, Laurence I. Radway, Dartmouth College; 
secretary-treasurer, Gerald J. Grady, University 
of Massachusetts; executive council. Robert 
O'Hare, Boston College; Cecilia M. Kenyon, 
Smith College; Robert C. Wood, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

A Conference on “Mathematical Applications 
to Problems in Political Science” will be held at 
Southern Methodist University, July 20-29, 
1964. The conference is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Stipends for the con- 
ference will be awarded to 30 participants, drawn 
from college and university political science 
faculties. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In recognition of the increasing demand for 
survey research materials collected in the de- 
veloping nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, the Survey Research Center of the 
University of California, Berkeley, has established 
an International Data Library and Reference 
Service. Under a grant from the National Science 
Foundation, the Library is organizing itself to 
perform two services: 1) Existing survey mate- 
rials—-IBM cards and codebooks—are being ob- 
tained, prepared, and will be made available to 
scholars for purposes of secondary analyses. These 
data will be made available for the very small 
cost of their duplication; 2) Information on the 
research capabilities of overseas research agencies 
and on the methodological problems encountered 
in overseas research will be collected and made 
available to scholars. 

Scholars and research agencies possessing over- 
seas survey materials are requested to deposit 
such data in the Library. The Library will cover 
the costs of reproduction and mailing of the mate- 
rials, 

Requests for information and services should be 


addressed to: International Data Library and 
Reference Service, Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 94720. 

The YIVO for Jewish Research (1048 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.) announces the 
establishment of a clearinghouse and index to 
Jewish subjects in current American humanistic 
and social research. All scholars engaged in re- 
search (including doctoral dissertations and M.A. 
theses) in which Jewish topics or materials are 
separately identifiable are invited to fill out a brief 
questionnaire which will be supplied upon request. 
Cooperating scholars will receive an annual list of 
studies registered with the clearinghouse as either 
completed or in progress. 

The political science department at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg has received a grant of $500,000 
from the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation to 
establish an endowed chair in the eld of Ameri- 
can polities. 

The department of political science at the 
University of Georgia has been authorized to 
grant the Ph.D. degree. 

The department of international relations and 
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the Social Science Foundation, University of 
Denver, have inaugurated a new Monograph 
Series in World Affairs. 


Hunry-J. ApRAwAm, professor of political sei- 
ence at the University of Pennsylvania, served as 
a member of the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion’s Special Committee on Non-Discrimination 
during the spring and summer of 1963. 


T. W. Apams, formerly of the University of 
Oklahoma and now with the U. S. Army Research 
Office, Washington, D. C., has been temporarily 
assigned to the Foreign Areas Studies Division of 
the Special Operations Research Office at American 
University. He will be the chairman of a four- 
member team preparing an area handbook on the 
Republic of Cyprus. 


Dusmonp L. ANDERSON, associate dean of the 
school of public administration, UCLA, was 
elected chairman of the University Senate for the 
year 1964. 


Sranitey V. ANDERSON, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, is on leave of absence for the 
1963-1964 academic year to serve as an APSA 
congressional fellow. 


Torren J. ANpErson, University of Southern 
California, has been appointed to the executive 
‘committee of the California Citizens’ Advisory 
Commission on constitutional revision. 


Cuaruus S. Ascuur of Brooklyn College has 
been elected president of the Citizens Housing 
and Planning Council of New York. 


Joun H. Bapeury, department of government 
at Miami University (Ohio), has been granted 
leave for 1964-65 to serve as the first visiting pro- 
fessor in the Kyoto University Center of South- 
east Asian studies. Following nine months resi- 
dence in Kyoto, Japan, he will go to Thailand for 
research under a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL, visiting professor of 
government at Southern Illinois University, was 
chosen chairman of the State Department Ad- 
visory Committee on Foreign Relations in No- 
vember, 1963. 


Bernarp C. Borning, chairman of political 
science at the University of Idaho, was granted 
leave of absenc® for 1963~64 to serve as Fulbright 
lecturer at Seoul National University and Korea 
University in Seoul, Korea. 


Evucens Burpicx, University of California, 
will be on leave for the spring and fall terms, 1964. 
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Ben G. Burnert, associate professor of poli- 
tical science, Whittier College, is spending the 
school year 1963-64 in Santiago, Chile, under a 
grant from the Social Science Research Asscia- 
tion. 


Lynton K. CALDWELL, Indiana University, 
represented the United States at a symposium on 
management training for public administration 
sponsored by the Central Treaty Organization in 
Lahore, Pakistan, in January. In returning he 
visited a number of European research institu- 
tions for development studies on behalf of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 


Marx W. Cannon, who has been given a leave 


- of absence from the department of political sci- 


ence at Brigham Young University, has been 
named to a committee on municipal advisement 
by the Institute of Public Administration in New 
York City. He will be working in Venezuela as an 
advisor to the Venezuelan government. 


Grorce E. Carun was elected a member of the 
World Academy, Rehovot, Israel, and a member 
of honor of the Institute of Political Studies, 
Spain. 


Cart Q. CuristoL, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science, University of Southern 
California, has been elected vice-president of the 
United Nations Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Huen McDowaut Croxis of the University of 
California, Berkeley, is visiting professor in the 
department of government, Louisiana State 
University during the spring semester of 1964. 


PATRICK J. CONKLIN is on leave from his posi- 
tion as assistant professor of political science, 
University of Missouri, to serve on the research 
staff of the Missouri State Reorganization Com- 
mission until December 15, 1964. 


Morton H, Cowpen resigned his teaching post 
at Columbia University in March to become exec- 
utive director of the New York Metropolitan 
Committee of the United World Federalists. 


Ricuarp F. Craggs has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of Indiana University’s interna- 
tional relations committee. 


DEREK CRABTREE, University of Exeter, Eng- 
land, has been a visiting lecturer in the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Oregon during 1963-64. 


Davip Davss, All Souls College, Oxford, will - 
serve as Ford Rotating professor in the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, for the 1964-65 academic 
year. 
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VLADIMIR DEDIJER, Harvard center for interna- 
tional affairs and the University of Manchester, 
England, served in January and February as a 
visiting professor in the department of interna- 
tional relations, University of Denver. 


JOSEPE DUNNER is a visiting professor at the 
University of Freiburg, Germany, during 1963- 
64, under an award from the German Research 
Council. During the second half of the year he 
will be a Fulbright senior professor at the univer- 
sity. 


Rogert E. ELDER, professor of political science 
at Colgate University was on sabbatical leave 
during the fall semester, 1963. 


HERMAN Finer was visiting professor of poli- 
tical science, spring quarter, 1964, Michigan State 
University. 


Westzy Fisurez, department of political sci- 
ence, Michigan State University, has been ap- 
pointed a consultant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs. He was also ap- 
pointed lecturer at the Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State. 


WILLIAM GABLE, associate professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, has re- 
turned to Ann Arbor after two years as chief of 
party of the University of Michigan advisor team 
at National Chengehi University, Taiwan. 


GantcHo G. Gavriuorr has been granted leave 
of absence from Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo., to do research in England. 


Lyman A. Gupnny, who has been on leave 
since 1962 serving the state of Illinois in the draft- 
ing of a master plan for higher education, has 
resigned his position as professor of government at 
Sacramento State College in order to continue his 
work in the field of higher education studies. 


MERRILL R. Goopart has returned to the 
Claremont graduate school upon completion of a 
twenty-month United Nations assignment as 
senior public administration advisor to the 
government of Nepal. 


Hruron P. Goss, senior political scientist with 
the General Electric Company’s Santa Barbara 
operation since its establishment in 1957, served 
as lecturer in political science at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, for the spring semester. 


Weser Goutp, professor of political science 
_at Purdue University, was visiting professor at 
Northwestern University during the academic 
year 1963-64. 


EH. Ross Hammonp, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, was a visiting professor at Whittier College 
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in Latin American studies during the second 
semester, 1963-64. 


Eric Horrer will serve as associate research 
political scientist at the University of California, 
Berkeley, effective February 1, 1964. 


Rozert J. Hucksnorn has resigned from the 
political science department at the University of 
Idaho to accept appointment as the associate di- 
rector of the National Center for the Education 
of Politics. 


RicHarp Hucuus, doctoral candidate at the 
Claremont graduate school, served as a lecturer in 
political science at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, for the 1963-1964 academic year. 


Warmte Jounston of American University 
served as visiting lecturer in political science at 
Swarthmore College, spring semester, 1964. 


Hans KELsEN, professor emeritus, University 
of California, Berkeley, received an honorary doc- 
torate from the University of Paris, November 7, 
1963. 


Joun H. KesseL is serving as director of the 
arts and sciences division of the Republican na- 
tional committee during the 1963-64 academic 
year. 


Fan Kuane-Huan, who received his Ph.D. 
from New York University in 1968, has been‘ 
appointed visiting assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Idaho for the aca- 
demic year 1963-64 to replace Bernard Borning 
while the latter is on leave. 


Grorce A. Lany will be on research leave from 
Oberlin College in 1964-65 under a Rockefeller 
Foundation grant. He will spend the latter half of 
the year as a research associate at the Harvard 
center for international affairs. 


JOSEPH LAPALOMBARA, department of political 
science, Michigan State University, was named to 
the board of advisors in political science by 
Appleton-Century-Croft Book Company. 


Davin L. Larson, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Tufts University, has been appointed as 
lecturer and consultant in international relations 
at the Naval War College for the fall semester ot 
1964. 


WALTER H. C. Laves, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government at Indiana University, has 
been appointed to the United States National 
Commission to UNESCO. He has also been given 
a three-year grant by the Carnegie Corporation to 
study the United Nations assistance in political 
development. 
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Rune Lemancuanp of the University of Florida 
was a visiting lecturer in African studies at Cha- 
tham College for the semester beginning February 
ary 3, 1964. 


Joun C. Livinesron, professor of government 
at Sacramento State College, has been appointed 
to a committee to advise the California State Board 
of Education in the teaching of the bill of rights in 
the public schools. 


Srvart A. MacConrxuy of the University of 
Texas was on leave of absence during the spring 
semester 1963-64 to serve as visiting professor at 
the University of Europe at Bruges. Professor 
MacCorkle lectured at Burges on the administra- 
tive problems of municipalities. 


Hersart McCrosxy, professor of political 
science at the University of California, Berkeley, 
will be on leave for the 1964-65 year. 


Cuarues E. MARTIN, for many years chairman 
of the department of political science, University 
of Washington, and recently with the American 
studies program, University of the Phillippines, 
was a visiting professor at Whittier College during 
the second semester, 1963-1964, under a grant 
from the Haynes Foundation. 


Doveras H. Menpgu, formerly of UCLA, was 
a visiting associate professor at the University of 
Wisconsin- Milwaukee in 1963-64. Prior to accept- 
ing this post, he spent a year as a Fulbright pro- 
fessor in Taiwan, followed by a year on research 
in Japan and as visiting lecturer in Asian studies 
at the University of Melbourne. 


Perser H. MERKI, assistant professor of poli- 
tical science, University of California at Santa 
Barbara, began a year’s research leave of absence 
in February. He will work under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


W. H. Morris-Jonnas, Durham College, Dur- 
ham, England, will serve as visiting professor in 
the department of political science, 1964-65, at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


Purr E. MoseLy, director of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s European Institute, has been reap- 
pointed to the board of trustees of The Rand Cor- 
poration; he served previously on the board from 
1951 to 1961. 


Martın C. NEEDLER, assistant professor of 
political science, University of Michigan, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Bolivarian 
Society of Ecuador. 


Cuartzes B. Nerr, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, has taken a leave of absence in 
order to accept an administrative position with 
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the Peace Corps. He will be stationed in Latin 
America. 


RoseErt Osgoon, School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, Johns Hopkins University, suc- 
ceeded Leland Goodrich in November, 1963, as 
APSA representative on the State Department 
Advisory Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Groner S. PARTHEMOS, head of the department 
of political science at the University of Georgia, 
has been appointed vice-president of the Univer- 
sity in charge of the educational program, effec- 
tive July 1, 1964, 


D. N. PATHAK, head of the department of pol- 
itical science, University School of Social Sciences, 
Gujaret University, India, is serving as visiting 
lecturer and researcher in the department of 
international relations, University of Denver. 


Ernest R. Pserxins, chief of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Division of the Historical Office, Depart- 
ment of State, and editor of the series, Foreign 
Relations of the United States, retired on Decem- 
ber 30, 1963, after thirty-three years of govern- 
ment service. On the occasion of his retirement he 
was presented with letters of appreciation from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, and from Clarence 
A Berdahl, chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Ira Poey was visiting lecturer of political 
science, winter quarter, 1964, at Michigan State 
University. 


C. Herman Pritrcusrt, University of Chicago, 
attended the third annual convention of the 
Puerto Rico Political Science Association in 
February, and addressed the closing banquet of 
the convention. 


J. Harris Proctor, associate professor of 
political science at Duke University, will be on 
sabbatical leave during 1964-65. He will teach at 
the Royal College, Nairobi, Kenya, and conduct 
research under a grant from the African and 
American Universities program. 


Laurence I, Rapway has been appointed co- 
director of the comparative studies center at 
Dartmouth College. 


Harry H. Ransom has been granted a 1964- 
65 leave of absence from the department of po- 
litical science, Vanderbilt University, to engage in 
research in London and Washington, D. C. under 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Knup RASMUSSEN has been appointed director 
of Colgate University’s Washington Study Group 
to succeed Robert E. Elder who directed the 
Group from 1952 to 1963. This project celebrates 
its 25th anniversary this year. 
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Rauru H. Rerzvarr, assistant professor of 
political science, Berkeley, will be on sabbatical 
leave in India for the 1964-65 academic year. 


Rupoutre J. Rumen, assistant professor of 
government at Indiana University, has received a 
research grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion, 


MARSHALL SINGER of Brooklyn College has 
accepted a post as adjunct professor for the spring 
semester in the department of political philosophy 
and government at Fordham University. 


Rosert Srravusz-Hupe has been appointed a 
director of the Atlantic Institute of the United 
States. 


Morton J. Tunzer has been appointed assis- 
tant director of the Executive Seminar Center of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission located at the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 


Hans B. THORELLI, professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Indiana, will be on 
leave during 1964-65 to serve as professor of 
marketing at the Business Management Methods 
Institute (IMEDE) in Lausanne, Switzerland. 


James V. Toscano, assistant professor of pol- 
itical science, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed associate director of the World 
Press Institute, Macalester College, St. Paul. 


Henry A. Turner. professor of political sei- 
ence at the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, has returned from s, year’s leave of absence 
spent at the University of Khartoum (Republic of 
Sudan) and has resumed the chairmanship of the 
department. 
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Dwicut Warpno will be on leave for the fall 
semester from the University of California, and 
will serve as the Ford Rotating professor for the 
spring term, 1965, at the University. 


Herperr WALTZER, associate professor of 
government at Miami University (Ohio) has been 
granted leave of absence for the year 1963-64 to 
do research in Italy under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He has also been named 
a national convention fellow by the Eagleton 
Institute of Politics and the National Center for 
Education in Politics. 


Maurice Waters was a visiting fellow at 
United Nations headquarters and also conducted 
a two-year survey of international relation pro- 
grams in higher education during his three-year 
research leave from Wayne State University. 


Perer Wott of the University of California at 
Los Angeles has been appointed visiting associate 
professor of politics at Brandeis University for the 
year 1964-65. 


James R. Woovwortru, Miami University 
(Ohio) has been granted a leave of absence 
February-September, 1964 in order to join the 
Public Administration Service to assist in their 
study of state and local food and drug regula- 
tory programs. 


Roranp A. Youna, professor of political sei- 
ence at Northwestern University, is serving dur- 
ing the academic year 1963-64 as acting director 
of the program of African studies, following the 
death of Melville J. Herskovitz. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Virainia Aptorr has been reappointed lec- 
turer in political science for the spring semester, 
1964, at the University of California. 


RoBERT L. ANDERSON of the University of 
Florida has been appointed an assistant professor 
at the University of Mississippi. 


Donaup D. Barry has joined the department 
of government at Lehigh University as assistant 
professor. 


Turopors L. Becxer of Okaland University 
has accepted a position as assistant professor in 
the University of Hawaii. 


Tuap BEYLE, 1963 graduate of the University 
of Illinois, has joined the staff of Denison Univer- 
sity as an assistant professor of political science. 


Gnorcr I. BLUANKSTEN is serving as acting 
chairman of the department of political science at 
Northwestern University during the academic 
year 1963-1964, 


Grenn E. Brooxs has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science at 
the Colorado College. 


Dwienr M. CARPENTER, 1963 graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has joined the political 
science department at Oklahoma University. 


° 
GWENDOLEN M. CARTER of Smith College has 
been named professor of political science and 
director of the program on African studies at 
Northwestern University, effective September 
1964. 
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GERHARD CASPER of the University of Frei- 
burg, Switzerland, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
California, Berkeley, effective fall semester, 1964. 


Francis CoLLINGE, formerly of the University 
of Washington, has been appointed an assistant 
professor in the department of political science, 
San Francisco State College. 


Srupnen A. Crouse, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Washington and 
Jefferson College, has been designated professor of 
political science on the Edward Martin Founda- 
tion. 


James Freperrc Davipson, associate dean of 
the college of liberal arts and professor of political 
science at the University of Tennessee, has been 
named dean of the faculty at Concord College. 


James C. Davies has been appointed head of 
the department of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, succeeding Egbert S. Wengert 
who died on February 22, 1964. 


Wiuiiam M. Dickson has been appointed dean 
of the college of business, economics and govern- 
ment, University of Alaska. 


Parrick DoucuEertry has been promoted to 
assistant professor of political science at St. 
Louis University. 


Epwarp C, Dreyer, doctoral candidate at the 
University of North Carolina, has been appointed 
an assistant professor in the department of pol- 
itical science, San Diego State College. 


Ernest A. Durr has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College beginning September, 1964. 


Tuomas Dym, formerly at the University of 
‘Wisconsin, has joined the department of political 
science at the University of Georgia as assistant 
professor. 


Howarp L. Erpmann of Harvard University 
has been appointed assistant professor in the 
department of government at Dartmouth College 
beginning the fall of 1964. 


WERNER J. FELD, associate professor of pol- 
itical science, has been appointed chairman of the 
department of political science and economies at 
Moorhead State College. 


RUSSELL H.Firzerson has left UCLA to join 
the staff of the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, as professor of political science, effective 
spring semester, 1964. 


Donato M. Freeman has joined the political 
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science department of Charlotte College, N. C., 
as an assistant professor. 


Dante L. Germino has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science at 
Wellesley College. f 


RupoLPs Gomez has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor of political science at 
the Colorado College. 


Brent H. GUBLER, formerly of Harpur College, 
was appointed to the position of instructor in the 
department of government, Sacramento State 
College in September, 1963. 


MrcuarL Haas of San Jose State has accepted 
a position as assistant professor in the University 
of Hawaii. 


GERALD HALLWORTH, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, has accepted a position for 1964- 
1965 as instructor in government at North Texas 
State University at Denton, Texas. 


Erwin C. Harcrove, Brown University, has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant professor, 
effective July 1, 1964. 


Inurya HARIK has been appointed assistant 
professor, department of government, Indiana 
University, effective September, 1964. 


Rosert D. Herorn, 1963 graduate of the 
University of Illinois, has accepted a position at 
the University of Maine. 


Ray C. Hitam of the department of political 
science at Brigham Young University has been 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


Warren F. Incuman, formerly of Williams 
College, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at the University of California, 
Berkeley, effective fall semester, 1964. 


Wriiam E. JACKSON, JR., formerly on the staff 
of the Bureau of the Budget, has been appointed 
instructor in politics at Charlotte College, N.C. 


Pau S. JAcoBsEN, chairman of the department 
of political science at Colgate University since 
1936, retired in June, 1964. 


Harotp S. Jonnson has joined the department 
of political science, Michigan State University, as 
an assistant professor. 


Rosert N. Jonnson, department of history 
and government, Adelphi University, was pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant professor, effective 
September, 1964. 


Henry A. KARIEL of Bennington College has 
accepted a position as associate professor in the 
University of Hawaii. 
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Lyman Keuustept, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Illinois, has joined the staff of 
Georgetown University as an instructor in po- 
Itical science. 


Franx G. Kenpricx, formerly at Drury Col- 
lege, is now assistant professor of political science 
at Moorhead State College. 


Kine Cxen, formerly of Brooklyn College, has 
been appointed assistant professor in the social 
studies department of the State University Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. 


Jurim Kunin has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the University of 
Alaska, 


Ivan J. Kusants has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department of 
political science, San Diego State College. 


Wuapystaw W. Kurssi has resigned as pro- 
fessor of political science at Syracuse University 
to accept an appointment as James B. Duke pro- 
fessor of Russian affairs at Duke University. 


Jacos LANDYNSKI has been appointed assistant 
professor by the New School for Social Research 
and will assume his duties in the 1964 academic 
year. P; 


Nancy B. Lers has joined the political science 
department at Brown University with the rank of 
lecturer. 


Joun W. Lewis has been promoted to associate 
professor of government at Cornell University. 


Jonn C. Livineston has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of government, Sacramento 
State College. 


Norton E. Lone of Northwestern University 
has been appointed as the first occupant of the 
James Gordon chair in community government 
and professor of politics at Brandeis University. 


Noan Lucatz, formerly of Washington Univer- 
sity and Southern Illinois University, has been 
appointed research associate at the Hebrew 
University of Jersusalem, effective October, 1963. 


Gens M. Lyons of Dartmouth College has re- 
cently been appointed Orvil E. Dryfoos professor 
of public affairs. At the same time, his appoint- 
ment as associate professor of government with 
tenure has been confirmed. In his new position 
Professor Lyons serves as director of the Dart- 
mouth public affairs center. 


Geratp R. McDanrmt has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor in the department 
of government, Sacramento State College. He 
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received the doctorate in political science in 1963 
from the University of California, Berkeley. 


C. Peren Macratru, Brown University, has 
been promoted to the rank of associate professor, 
effective July 1, 1964. 


Joun E. Moors, formerly research assistant 
at The Brookings Institution, has completed his 
Ph.D. degree at Princeton University and has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
political science at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, effective fall, 1963. 


Joun A. Morgan, JR., has resigned his position 
at Duke University to become an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of political science, 
George Washington University. 


Rosert NoEL has completed the Ph.D. degree 
at Northwestern University and has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of political 
science at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, effective September 1963. 


ARTHUR A. Norra, 8. J., has retired from the 
post of dean of the graduate school at Fordham 
University. He will assume full duties as a pro- 
fessor of political science in the department of 
political philosophy and government. 


Vincent A. Ostrom has been appointed pro- 
fessor in the department of government, Indiana 
University. He will spend the first semester with 
Resources for the Future, Washington, D. C. 


Dennis J. Patumso, University of Hawaii, 
joined the department of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania in July, 1968, as an 
assistant professor. 


Lors Petpxoupas, 1963 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, joined the department of pol- 
itical science at Antioch College in September, 
1963. 


ADAMANTIA Porus has been appointed associ- 
ate professor at the New School for Social Re- 
search effective September, 1964. 


Jasse W. REEDER, who was recently promoted 
to a full professorship in the department of pol- 
itical science at Brigham Young University, has 
been appointed chairman of the department. 


Epywarp B. Ricuarps, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of political science in the department of 
social studies, University of Southwestern Louisi- 
ana, has accepted appointment to the Armstrong 
chair of government, with the rank of associate 
professor in Texas Wesleyan College. 


Joun B. Ricwarp, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Illinois, has accepted an assistant 
professorship at the University of Wyoming. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Tuomas W. Rosinson has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of government at 
` Dartmouth College for the academic year 1964-65 
to replace Professor Charles B. McLane who will 
be on a sabbatical leave in Sierra Leone during 
the year 1964-65. 


Crrit B. Rossman, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of political science, San 
Francisco State College. 


Lronarp Rows, visiting associate professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed to the faculty of social science, 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont. 


I. Mitton Sacks, associate professor of pol- 
itics at Brandeis University, was appointed dean 
of undergraduate studies on July 1, 1963. 


Epear L. Suor has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at Colgate University 
and assumed the chairmanship of the department 
in June, 1964. 


Bausrr Sınan has rejoined the department of 
political science, Michigan State University, as an 
assistant professor. 


Jean E. Smrra has been appointed an assistant 
professor in the department of government at 
- Dartmouth College for the academic year 1964— 
65 after having served as instructor during the 
winter and spring terms of the academic year 
1963-64. 


FRED A. SonpERMANN has been promoted to 
the rank of professor of political science at the 
Colorado College. 


Vincent E. STARZINGER of Dartmouth College 
has been promoted to associate professor. He is 
spending the 1963-64 academic year in England 
on a faculty fellowship. 


Davip J. Stern, has been appointed instructor 
in political science at Colgate University. 


Harry Srumpr has resigned his post at Colo- 
rado State College to accept an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the department of government at the 
University of New Mexico, effective September, 
1964. 
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Kurr Tagor of Williams College has been 
promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
political science. i . 


Sranupy A. TAYLOR has joined the faculty of 
Bentley College, Boston, as assistant professor of 
political science. 


Hans B. THORSLLI resigned as professor of 
business administration at the University of 
Chicago to accept appointment as professor of 
business administration at Indiana University. 


S. Smyey Uumer resigned from Michigan 
State University as of September 1, 1963, to be- 
come professor and chairman, department of 
political science, University of Kentucky. 


Nicwotas Want resigned his position at 
Harvard University to accept an associate pro- 
fessorship in politics at Princeton University, 
effective February 1, 1964. 


Giupert Ware, Morgan State College, joined 
the political science department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in July, 1963, as an assistant 
professor. 


Srmpuen L. Wassy has resigned from South- 
east Missouri State College to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of political science at 
Moorhead State College. 


Rosert GQ. Wesson has resigned his position 
on the staff of Bates College to accept a position 
as assistant professor of political science at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara, effective 
September 1964. 


Howarp Warre, University of Miami (Ohio), 
retired in June after 36 years on the teaching 
staff. Professor White was chairman of the 
department of government from 1927 to 1958. 


Dean Yarwoop, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Illinois, has joined the staff of Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, as an instructor in pol- 
itical science. 


Davip Zipuatr has joined the department of 
political science, Michigan State University, as an 
instructor. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Morron Gropzins, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, died in Chicago on March 7, 1964. 

Grodzins was born in Chicago on August 11, 
1917. He did his undergraduate work and took an 
M.A. degree at the University of Louisville. He 
served there for three years as director of public 
relations and student publications, manifesting 
an interest in publishing which he maintained 
throughout his life. In 1941 he went to the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, where he secured 
his Ph.D. in 1945. 

In that year he came to Chicago, at first as 
research director of the State-Local Relations 
project of the Council of State Governments; he 
was the principal author of the report, State- 
Local Relations, published by the Council in 1946. 
He accepted a part-time appointment at the 
University of Chicago, too, which shortly became 
full-time. From 1947 to 1951 he was also chair- 
man of one of the undergraduate Social Science 
general education sequences, contributing vitally 
to the dynamism and drive of the College of the 
University of Chicago in the years when it was 
known as the Hutchins College. 

In 1951 he took leave from his academic duties 
to become Director of the University of Chicago 
Press, and from this post he was appointed Dean 
of the Division of the Social Sciences in 1953. He 
was forced to resign this position in 1954 for 
reasons of health, but he made a fortunate re- 
covery, and in 1955 became Chairman of the 
Political Science Department for a three-year 
term. He was Ford Research Professor in Govern- 
mental Affairs from 1956 to 1958, and spent the 
following year as a fellow of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. 

His major contributions to political science 
were made in three fields. His initial interest in 
state-local relations developed steadily into a 
comprehensive and imaginative study of the 
American federal system. He was a member of the 
First Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal- 
“State Relations and principal contributor to its 
report in 1949. A few years later he organized a 
Federalism Workshop at the University of Chi- 
cago to which he devoted major attention for the 
last ten years of his life. In this workshop he di- 
rected the study of a highly promising group of 
graduate students. 

While Grodzins did not complete the major 
work on American federalism on which he was 
engaged, he developed his theory of “sharing of 
functions” and his view of the American federal 
system as a “marble cake” in a number of articles, 


including the chapter on “The Federal System” 
in Goals for America, the report of President Eisen- 
hower’s Commission on National Goals, published 
in 1960. His views were also well summarized by 
his paper, ‘Centralization and Decentralization 
in the American Federal System,” appearing in 
A Nation of States, edited by Robert A. Goldwin 
(1963). 

Grodzins’ special interest in the social prob- 
lems of metropolitan areas led him to write, with 
Edward Banfield, Government and Housing in 
Metropolitan Areas. His pamphlet on The Metro- 
politan Area as a Racial Problem was very widely 
distributed and quoted. 

A second major focus of his work was on the 
problem of political loyalty. At Berkeley he was a 
member of the group under Dorothy 8. Thomas 
studying the wartime evacuation of Japanese- 
Americans from the west coast. His first major 
book, Americans Betrayed (1949), was a brilliant 
and intensively researched study of regional pres- 
sures and their impact on the formation of na- 
tional policy on the evacuation. This work led him 
to write a more general and theoretical book, 
The Loyal and the Disloyal (1956), dealing with 
what he called the “social boundaries of patriot- 
ism and treason.” 

A third major concern for Grodzins during his 
more recent years was nuclear policy. He joined 
the Board of Editors of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists in 1957, and quickly became one of the 
most faithful and dedicated members of that 
group. He was one of the few social scientists to 
attend the famous series of Pugwash conferences 
with Soviet scientists. His last book, The Atomic 
Age, which he carried through to completion in 
1963 in spite of his failing health, was a collection 
of the most significant articles from the Bulletin 
edited by himself and Eugene Rabinowitch. 

Grodzins’ active temperament led him to par- 
ticipate in a number of professional and citizen 
organizations. He was a consultant fo Public 
Administration Clearing House (1948-49), the 
ACTION organization (1956-57), the National 
Manpower Council (1957-58), the President’s 
Commission on National Goals (1960), and the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (1961-64). He was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Opinion Research 
Center (1957-64), the Board of Directors of the 
Educational Foundation for Nuclear Science 
(1958-64), and the Board of Editors of Ethics 
(1958-64). 

Grodzins was a dynamic and independent per- 
son who profoundly influenced colleagues, stu- 
dents and others with whom he was associated. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


His wide range of interests led him to form friend- 
ships across the lines of many academic jurisdic- 
tions. A highly original mind, he attracted stu- 
dents and colleagues with imagination and curi- 
osity. He was a forceful speaker, an effective ad- 
ministrator, a pungent writer, and an intense and 
devoted scholar. 

Living the last thirteen years of his life in the 
shadow of recurrent health crises, he carried his 
fateful burden with unfailing courage, so that 
sorrow for his loss is tempered by admiration for 
a gallant spirit—C. Herman PRITCHETT 


(Note. Contributions for the Morton Grodzins 
Fellowship Fund will be accepted by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Office of the President.) 


Percy THomas Fenn, professor emeritus of 
government at Oberlin College, died at Oberlin, 
Ohio, on January 25, 1964. Born in 1892, he was a 
graduate of Hobart College. He received a B.D. 
from Episcopal Theological School in 1918; an 
M.A. in politics from Princeton in 1920; an M.A. 
and Ph.D. from Harvard in 1922 and 1924; and 
an honorary L.H.D. from Hobart in 1951. He 
taught at Washington University (St. Louis), 
1924-27; at Oberlin he served as professor of po- 
litical science, 1927-51; professor of government 
from 1951 until his retirement in 1958; and chair- 
man of the department, 1944-47, 1950-53. He 
was the author of a book on the origin of the right 
of fishery in territorial waters, of a case-book on 
the development of the American constitution, 
and of articles in professional journals. His par- 
ticular interest in the later years of his teaching 
career was American constitutional law. Many of 
his former students who are now political scien- 
tists or lawyers have a lasting respect and grati- 
tude for the rigorous training in critical analysis 
they received in his courses. His colleagues will 
miss his seasoned wisdom, his fairmindedness, his 
perceptive kindness, and his urbane wit.—Joun 
D. Lewis. 


The death of Easert SemmMann WENGERT, 
from cancer, at Eugene, Oregon, on February 22, 
1964, brought an untimely end to the work of a 
political scientist as he was about to take up that 
craft single-mindedly again, after sixteen years as 
a department head at the University of Oregon. 
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He was born in Bloomington, Ilinois, July 7, 
1912; attended Concordia College in Milwaukee, 
1928-80, Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, 1930- 
31, and took his degrees at the University of 
Wisconsin: B.A. in 1933, LL.B. in 1985 and 
Ph.D. in 1936. He taught successively at the 
University of Wisconsin, at Wayne University 
and at Sweet Briar College before the war, and 
after the war for a year at the University of 
Wyoming before coming to Oregon in 1948. Dur- 
ing the war he served in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in Washington; thereafter, for vary- 
ing periods he was a consultant for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Security Re- 
sources Board and other federal and state agen- 
cies, and more lately on a Ford Foundation pro- 
ject. 3 
He was the author of Financial History of 
Detroit during the Depression (1940), Problems of 
Housing and Rehabilitation in Detroit (1941), and 
a contributor to this Ruvrew and to other 
professional journals and books. He left incom- 
plete an abundance of research and writing he had 
planned for the years ahead. 

As an administrator at Oregon he eased the life 
of teachers and researchers and drew the best from 
both. As a man of strong and generous mind he 
contributed more than anyone else to the develop- 
ment of an independent-minded staff. 

As a citizen, public servant and friend he gave 
his time and energies without stint. He believed 
giving is better than getting and so was better 
rewarded than all those he helped.—James ©. 
Davras 


EARLE H. Kercnam, Professor Emeritus of 
Political Science at Syracuse University, died 
February 11, 1964, at the age of 71. A member of 
the Syracuse University faculty since 1925, Pro- 
fessor Ketcham served as chairman of the polit- 
ical science department from 1956 until his retire- 
ment in 1959. He was born in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on April 13, 1893. and served as a first 
lieutenant in the 37th division in France and Bel- 
gium during World War I. He received his Ph.B. 
from the University of Chicago in 1921, an M.S, 
from the University of Michigan in 1923, and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Illinois in 1925. Be- 
fore coming to Syracuse, he taught at Illinois and 
the University of Oklahoma.—Franzk MUNGER 
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Professional Placement Cac at 
1964 Annual Meeting 


(September 9-12, 1964) 


A professional placement service will again be available to members of The Ameri- 
can Political Science Association attending the Chicago meeting. The placement service 
will be provided by the U. S. Employment Service. The primary purpose is to provide 
an efficient means for employers to meet prospective employees and vice versa. 


A. staff of experienced Employment Service interviewers will be available at the 
Annual Meeting Placement Center to review employers orders, interview applicants, and 
arrange for an interview between prospective employers and employees. 


If you are planning to attend the 1964 Annual Meeting and wish to utilize the Place- 
ment Service, this is how to proceed: 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION: Both prospective employers with personnel needs 
and employees seeking a position are urged to make application before August 21 at 
the nearest local office of their State Employment Service and ask that the forms be 
forwarded to the Illinois State Employment Service. There are over 2,000 local Employ- 
ment Service offices throughout the country, including 122 urban professional placement 
centers. Personnel at these offices will have the appropriate forms and will assist em- 
ployers and applicants to prepare them. Employers should take detailed job specifica- 
tions and applicants should take a brief (preferably one page) vita when they visit the 
local office. The APSA National Office will send additional information on this service 
to department chairmen. 


With the exception of instances in which a satisfactory placement has been effected 
before the Annual Meeting begins, the local Employment Service office will forward all 
applications and orders directly to the Annual Meeting Placement Center after the 
registration deadline, August 21. The Center, located at the Pick-Congress Hotel, is 
manned by a staff of experienced professional placement interviewers who conduct the 
matching process of bringing together qualified personnel and interested employers. 


The Professional Placement Service is entirely separate from the APSA’s Personnel 
Service and requires separate registration. There is no fee for use of the Professional 
Placement Service by employers or applicants at the Convention. 


ACTIVATING REGISTRATION AT THE CENTER: Immediately upon arrival, 
the employer or applicant should check in at the Annual Meeting Placement Center 
so that earlier local registration can be activated. 


REGISTRATION FOR EMPLOYMENT AT THE CENTER: While initial regis- 
trations will be taken at the Center, you will get quicker service if you register in ad- 
vance at the local Employment Service office. 


FOLLOW UP: Orders and applications will be returned to the local Employment 
Service Office after the Annual Meeting. The office will determine if a satisfactory 
placement occurred and, if not, will make further recruitment or placement efforts. 


a 
All State Employment Service local offices accept orders and applications in the field 
of political science on a year-round basis as a regular part of their professional service. 
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international Pelitical Science 
Association 


SIXTH WORLD CONGRESS 
GENEVA, 21-25 SEPTEMBER 1964 


The International Political Science Association, composed of the political science associ- 
ations of 27 countries, many teaching and research institutions, and several hundred individ- 
ual members, will hold in Geneva, from September 21 to 25, 1964, its sixth triennial Congress. 
Like the Congresses held previously in Zurich (1950), The Hague (1952), Stockholm (1955), 
Rome (1958) and Paris (1961), the Geneva Congress will be open to all persons interested 
in the study of politics. 

The Congress is being held in Geneva at the invitation of the Swiss Political Science 
Association, of which Professor Roland Ruffieux of the University of Fribourg is the President, 
under the auspices of and with assistance from the Swiss Federal Council, the authorities of 
the Canton and the City of Geneva, and the University of Geneva. Local arrangements are 
placed under the responsibility of Professor Jacques Freymond, Director of the Institut uni- 
versitaire de Hautes études internationales. 


PROGRAM 


1. New trends in the theory and practice of federalism. 
General rapporteur: Prof. Carl J. FRIEDRLCH, Harvard University 
2. Youth in Politics. 
General rapporteurs: Professors Georges LAVAU, Faculté de Droit et des Sciences 
économiques, and Fondation nationale des Sciences politiques, 
Paris, and Roy C. MACRIDIS, State University of New York 
; at Buffalo. 
3. Decentralisation: political, administrative and economic. 
General rapporteur: Prof. A. H. HANSON, University of Leeds. 
4, Political leadership. 
General rapporteur: Prof. R. BHASKARAN, University of Madras. 
5. International organizations. : 
General rapporteur: Prof. Inis L. CLAUDE, Jr., University of Michigan. 
6. The concept of human rights in political theory. 
General rapporteur: Prof. M. D. RAPHAEL, University of Glasgow. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
Discussions will be held in English and French, with simultaneous interpretation. 


WORKING PAPERS 
The six general reports will be produced in both official languages. Other reports will 
be produced in either English or French, with summaries in both languages. As 
at our previous congresses, only papers invited or accepted by the general 
rapporteurs will be circulated. All those interested in a particular topic are re- 
quested to write directly to the general rapporteur. 


FEES 
1. General registration fee: 
(a) r paid > individual members of IPSA: $5 (French francs 25, £ 1.15.0, Swiss 
rancs 19); 
(b) For all other participants: $10 (French francs 50, £3.10.0, Swiss francs 38), 
Registration cards, hotel reservation forms, and further information may be obtained 
from 


The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The International Political Science 
Association 





Invitation to Membership 


The Intemational Political Science Association, founded in 1949, has three cate- 
gories of membership: (1) national associations, such as the American Political Science 
Association, of which at present 27 are members; each association is represented on 
IPSA’s Council which meets every three years at the time of the Congress, and which 
elects the President and the Executive Committee; (2) associate members consisting 
of universities, colleges, departments of political science, research institutes, libraries; 
and (3) individual members. 


The Executive Committee has recently reviewed the terms for individual mem- 
bership, partly in order to deal with rising publishing costs, and partly with a hope of 
making membership more attractive. As of 1 January 1964, there are two rates of 
individual membership fees—one at $3 and one at $8, per year. 


The basic rights of the individual member are the same at whichever level he 
belongs to the Association. Membership entitles him to receive the Newsletter giving 
information about IPSA activities and meetings; to buy books published under IPSA 
auspices—including the International Bibliography of Political Science, published 
annually by Stevens in London and sets of the papers submitted at IPSA meetings, 
at a substantially lower price; and to pay a lower registration fee at the triennial con- 
gress. During the next congress, a business meeting is to be held at which individual 
members will have the opportunity to learn at first hand about the policy and pro- 
gramme of the Association, to present suggestions and to question the President and 
other officers. 


Individual members who pay the higher membership fee are, in addition, entitled 
to receive either the International Political Science Abstracts, published quarterly by 
Basil Blackwell, at Oxford, or the International Social Science Journal, the quarterly 
organ of the Department of Social Sciences of Unesco, published in Paris. 


To join the International Political Science Association, you need only fill in the 
membership form and send a cheque for the membership fee at the level which you 
wish to choose. The officers of the American Political Science Association hope that 
a large number of American political scientists will wish to join IPSA, not only to avail 
themselves of the advantages of individual membership, but also to make a contribu- 
tion to international co-operation in our field. 


(Application Form, Following Page) 
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MEMBERSHIP FORM 


to be returned to 


international Political Science Association 


27, rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7e, France 


wishes to become an individual member of IPSA at the level of 
$3 per year $8 per year 


and, if at the higher level, to receive one of the following 


publications: 
International Political Science Abstracts 


International Social Science Journal 
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APSA Charter Flights. 


to Europe 


Special Flight to International Congress of Political Science in Geneva 


FARES—Round-trip fare New York/Geneva will be approx. $379. 
Round-trip fare Chicago/Geneva will be approx. $454, 


TIME SCHEDULE 
Sept. 14, leave Chicago (New York) 
Sept. 15, arrive Paris 
Sept. 21, leave Paris, arrive Geneva 
_ Sept. 29, leave Geneva, arrive New York (Chicago) 


The Association will arrange hotel reservations and provide other neces- 
sary services for members wishing to participate. For further information 
regarding hotel rates, hotel reservation forms, etc., contact Association offices 
in Washington. 


Summer Charter Flights to Europe 


FARES 
Flight A, round-trip fare is $213.62 
Flight B, round-trip fare is $234.07 


TIME SCHEDULE 
Flight A, June 12—September 7 


Flight B, July 31—September 3 


Both flights depart New York and arrive London. Each flight is filled, but due 
to expected cancellations of reservations, we are still accepting applications 
for the waiting list. To participate, members must have joined APSA six 
months prior to departure date, and must deposit $100.00 per seat requested. 
For further information write to: 


Charter Flight Program 


American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Foundation a 
grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political scientists. The 
funds will be used in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political Sci- 
ence Association for a three-year period at greatly reduced rates. Membership includes 


subscription to The American Political Science Review. 


2) To enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Science Review at 


‘ greatly reduced rates. 


3) To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists who are in the United States 
and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science Association. The 
next meeting will be held September 9-12, in the Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


(Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any Asian 
country from Afghanistan eastward. Applicants who have not previously received grants will 
be given first consideration. Application forms may be obtained from The American Political 
Science Association, 1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


Notice 


Resolutions at Annual Business Meeting 


In accordance with ARTICLE VIII of the Constitution, this is to call 
attention of members of the Association to the provision of the APSA 
constitution that: 


“All resolutions shall be referred to the Council for its recom- 
mendations before submission to the vote of the Association 
at its Annual Business Meeting.” 


The Council of the Association will meet all day September 8, 1964, in 
the Belmont Room, Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. s 
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VOLUME IV: 


NOW COMPLETE The guns cease killing and the saving 

‘with the publication of Vol. IV of life from famine begins, 1939-1963. 
This volume concludes former President 

Hoover’s monumental, moving, and dra- 

*x matic narrative of how the American 

people, through personal sacrifice and 

self-denial, have saved the lives of more 


than 1,800,000,000 people during the 
past half-century. 
MAY 15 $7.50 


AM ERICA | y Vol. I: Introduction. The Relief of Belgium 


and Northern France, 1914-1930 


The record of the beginning of intercon- 
tinental economic aid through the creation 
of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, 
BY 


Vol. Il: Famine in Forty-Five Nations. Organs 


HERBERT HOOVER ization Behind the Front, 1914-1923 


Mr. Hoover’s years as United States Food 
* Administrator ater World War |. $7.50 


Vol. Ill: Famine in Forty-Five Nations. The 
Battle on the Front Line, 1914-1923 


The postwar activities of the American Re- 
Hef Administration and its affiliated charit- 


Published by REGNERY- able: organizators $7.50 
114 W. Ilinois St. e Chicago 60610 4 VOL. BOXED SET 
$30.00 


Special New York City Hotel Rates 
For APSA Members September 12-20 


As a special service to Association members who may be enroute to the International Political 
Science Association meeting in Geneva, Sept. 21-25 or those who may wish to attend the World’s 
Fair after attending the Chicago meeting, the national office of the Association has arranged with 
the Commodore Hotel in New York City specially reduced room rates for Association members 
from September 12 through September 20. The Commodore is offering the flat rate of $11.00 for 
singles and $16.00 for twins for all Association members during the period of September 12-20, 
providing reservations are made prior to August 12. Reservations at the flat rate cannot be 
guaranteed after that date. 


Airports may be reached from the Commodore via the free front door (42nd Street) airport 
shuttle service to East or West Side Terminals where the coach may be taken for $1.50 to La 
Guardia or Newark airports or $1.75 to Idlewild. Also, within the Commodore is a special subway 
platform at which will stop a World’s Fair express subway and then continue directly to the 
World’s Fair grounds non-stop in 18 minutes at a cost of 15¢ each way. 


Those wishing to take advantage of the above hotel accommodations should send reserva- 
tions befere August 12 directly to Mr. Edward F. Patrick, Front Office Manager, Commodore 
Hotel, 42nd Street at Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Wealth and Power in America 


An Analysis of Social Class 

and Income Distribution 

By GABRIEL KOLKO. “The wealth of which 

Professor Kolko speaks is, as we all know, ex- 

tremely unequally divided. How wretchedly un- 

divided it is, is the message of the work.” 
—The Annals, $1.95 


Western Europe 
Since the War 
A Short Political History 


By JACQUES FREYMOND. “This resurrec- 
tion of ‘Atlantic,’ that is, non-Communist, 
Europe from the almost absolute disintegration 
of 1945, makes a fascinating but tremendously 
complex tale; Jacques Freymond has told it 
lucidly and fairly."—Virginia Kirkus Service. 

$1.95 


The Federal Republic 
of Germany 
A Concise History 


By ALFRED GROSSER. Translated by Nelson 
Aldrich. France’s foremost expert on German 
affairs now provides the text that has long been 
needed by the student of contemporary Europe: 
a concise, factual history of West Germany 
since 1945. July. $1.75 


The American South 
in the 1960’s 


Edited by AVERY LEISERSON. Introduction 
by Alexander Heard. Sixteen essays on 


the entire spectrum of social, economic, and 
political change in the South since World War 
IL Based on a special issue of The Journal of 
July. $1.95 


Politics. 


An introduction to 
the Social Sciences 


With Special Reference 
to Their Methods 


By MAURICE DUVERGER. Translated by 
Malcolm Anderson. This remarkable text by 
one of the most eminent political theorists of 
our time is an introduction to the methodology 
of all the social sciences. With charts, maps, 
index. June. $2.95 


China on the Eve of 
Communist Takeover 


By A. DOAK BARNETT. “Extraordinarily able 
chronicling of crucial developments in various 
parts of China at a critical time. . . . These 
reports are classics.”—Saturday Review. July. 

$2.95 


The Rise of the 
Soviet Empire 
A Study of Soviet Foreign Policy 


By JAN LIBRACH. From primary sources and 
official documents, a former Polish diplomat 
traces the spread of Soviet rule during the past 
30 years. July. $2.50 


The Dollar in World Affairs 


An Essay in Infernational 
Financial Policy 


By HENRY G. AUBREY. A concise and read- 
able guide to the essentials of the U. S. position 
in world finance, the implications of the dollar 
as a key currency, and the development of this 
country into a financial center of the world. 

August. $2.25 





FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publisher 
111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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Assignment: Quality Control. He’s a very special engineer at General 
Motors—a key man in a corporation which regards product depend- 
ability as a prime responsibility to its customers. He and a GM inspector 
are shown giving this transmission a final check. In addition to keeping 
an eagle eye on every phase of manufacturing, the quality control engi- 
neer is closely concerned with preliminary design and engineering. More 
than 13,000 individual parts go into a GM car, and every one must be 
as reliable as men and machines can make it. Raw materials, compon- 
ents, subassemblies—all get meticulous scrutiny. Tolerances to within 
fifty millionths of an inch are commonplace. 

Among GM production employes, about one of every twelve devotes full 
time to quality control or inspection. Approximately 50,000 inspections 
are involved in the building of a single car. In addition, every machine 
operator has the responsibility for the quality of his work and perfor- 
mance of his machine. He can accept or reject any part he makes. His 
work is checked by the quality control engineer and the inspector, who 
analyze machine capabilities and predict machine inaccuracy before it 
occurs—not after. 

They’re mighty important people, these GM quality control engineers. 
They have an exacting job, and they take pride in doing it well. GM 
products bear witness to their effectiveness. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 
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The Central American Republics 


By F. D. PARKER. The strong individualities as well as the common characteristics of the 
five countries of the isthmus—Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica— 
are revealed in this level-headed discussion. Professor Parker explores and compares the 


histories and the political, economic, and cultural characteristics of each nation. He com- 
bines a realistic approach to the area’s problems with an optimistic survey of potentialities. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Maps. $6.75 


The King’s Men 


Leadership and Status in Buganda 
on the Eve of Independence 


Edited by L, A. FALLeRS. Foreword by A. I. RICHARDS, former Director, East African 
Institute of Social Research. Five political and anthropological experts discuss the phe- 
nomenon of Buganda—the compact “core” of Uganda—where a traditionally tribal society 
has enthusiastically and successfully accepted many elements of modernization associated 
with British rule. East African Institute of Social Research. Illustrated. $6.40 


Political Parties in 
French-Speaking West Africa 


By RUTH MorceENTHAU. The author discusses the general background of the political 
parties which took root, well before independence, in the republics of Dahomey, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauretania, Nigel, Senegal, and Upper Volta. She also considers, from 
the viewpoints of African and French leaders, questions regarding the emergence, dissolu- 
tion, and prospects of reunification of the various political parties. Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs. Maps. $8.80 


The Northern Rhodesia 
General Election 1962 


By Davi C. MULFORD, A detailed record of the way in which Northern Rhodesia’s first 
African government came to power. It covers pre-election constitutional negotiations and 
the election campaign, and analyzes the country’s Constitution and its effects on politics in 
the Territory. Voting patterns, political parties, and leading political figures are given de- 
tailed attention, and electoral machinery is described. Illustrated. Maps. In paper. $2.65 


Oxford University Press / New York — 
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Close by if you need her 


No matter what the hour—through the day 
or the darkness of the night—there’s always 
an operator as close as your telephone. Just a 
single turn of the dial and she is there! 


Helping people in emergencies. Working on 


a 





calls that require special attention. Answering 
calls for information. Providing personal, 
individual service in so many, many ways. 


And seeking to do it always in a friendly, 
courteous and competent manner. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


SERVING YOU 





INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE . 


W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the first half of the twentieth century, the author probes and analyzes the + 
ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic factors 
that underlie today's revolutionary transformations. Close attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped nations—the ‘Third World’'—and their role in the East- 
West struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international relations is analyzed 
with skill and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. i 

672 PAGES $6.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yale University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, JAMES 
V. TOSCANO, WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON, University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored 
in ten essays that result from an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1961-62. Findings are based on empirical studies in a wide range of 
fields, including communications, international relations, planning and regional science, 
local government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 


320 PAGES Paperbound $1.95 


A GENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 


BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity of 
the Russian course is traced as successive rulers developed and extended guidelines 
originally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period 
from Peter through Napoleon, and a concluding chapter points to the survival of certain 
drives and objectives in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia today. Maps and bibliogra- 
phies. 

320 PAGES Paperbound $1.85 — 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME GOURT 


ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 


Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured against 
the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly on the civil 
rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts. Clearly and simply written; 
excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Government, Constitutional 
Law and Civil Rights. 

“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opin- 
ions and dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties.”—Morris L. Ernst 
224 PAGES Paperbound $1.45 


VOTING PATTERNS IN A LOCAL ELECTION 

ALVIN BOSKOFF, Emory University and HARMON ZEIGLER, University of 
Georgia 

This study probes the variables that influenced voter decisions in the rejection of a 
crucial bond issue in a major American city. The social and economic background of 
the community is described, and critical factors such as the role of the newspaper and 
the ineffectiveness of the bond issue’s supporters are covered. A concluding chapter 
attempts a definition of civic responsibility as reflected in the behavior of the voters. 


168 PAGES Paperbound $1.45 


Write for Examination Copies 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
O. Edmund Clubb CHINA . 


“This excellent book will force its readers to think carefully about China’s 
place in the world and how other nations must adjust to China’s dynamic 













and dangerous revolution. . . . Few histories of modern China can match 
this one in clarity of narrative and in keenness of analysis.” —N. Y. Times 
Book Review 


Illustrated. $7.95 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York, New York 10027 





From Chapel Hill... 


An Acute Study of 
STATES IN CRISIS 


Politics in Ten American States, 1950-1962 
by James Reichley 


This report on recent political conditions in ten widely differing states—New 
York, Texas, California, Arizona, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Nebraska—is based upon reports submitted by outstanding 
journalists from those states. It gives the case histories of their politics, reviews 
the characteristics of their political structure, and offers a reporter’s eye view 
of a segment of politics rarely seen by either the scholar or the public and 
seldom discussed openly by the politician. James Reichley is legislative assistant 
to Governor Scranton of Pennsylvania and author of several political studies. 

$6.00 


at all bookstores 
uTIN THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
c{®) Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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PRIDE AND POWER: THE RATIONALE OF THE 


SPACE PROGRAM 
by Vernon Van Dyke 


Here is a timely, provocative analysis of the “why” and “how” of the U.S. space 
program, The primary focus is on the rationale—reasons, motives, goals—behind 
this monumental effort. Although it is widely regarded as scientific and technological, 
it also is obviously political—involving both international competition and domestic 
controversy. Political scientists will be especially interested in the author’s ideas on 
the role of pride in American political behavior. 285 pages. $6.50. 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE SUEZ CRISIS 
by Leon D. Epstein ` 


This fascinating examination of how the British political system faced, functioned 
under, and endured the strain of the 1956 Suez crisis is an invaluable contribution to 
understanding modern British politics, and parliamentary and party systems in gen- 
eral. It also provides new insights into the historic Suez incident itself. 220 pages. 
$5.00. 


SYMBOLIC CRUSADE 
Status Politics and the American Temperance Movement 
by Joseph R. Gusfield 


The important role of the Temperance movement throughout U.S. history is analyzed 
as clashes and conflicts between rival social systems, cultures, and status groups. 
Sometimes the “dry” is winning this classic battle for prestige and political power. 
Sometimes, as in today’s society, he is losing. 198 pages. $5.00. 


THE ORIGINS OF TEAPOT DOME 
Progressives, Parties, and Petroleum, 1909-1921 
by J. Leonard Bates 


This first book revealing the origins of the Teapot Dome scandal finally puts that 
complex, infamous event in its proper historical perspective. It discloses that what 
happened after 1920 was in large part the culmination of what had occurred during 
the previous ten or more years and involved many personalities and problems—con- 
servation, progressivism, politics, and oil. “This is the definitive study of Teapot 
Dome . . .”—Library Journal. 19 illustrations. 278 pages. $7.50. 
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books of current 


interest from COLUMBIA 


SCIENTISTS 
and NATIONAL POLICY-MAKING 
Robert Gilpin and Christopher Wright 





















Ten experts, differing in their assessments and interpretations of the 
place of scientists in our politics today, examine the influence of our 
scientific establishment on national political decisions. The contribu- 
tors are: Don K. Price, Robert C. Wood, Harvey Brooks, Wallace 
Sayre, Robert N. Kreidler, Warner R. Schilling, Albert Wohlstetter, 
Bernard Brodie, Robert Gilpin, and Christopher Wright. $7.50 


THE NEW DEAL'S SEC: 
The Formative Years 
Ralph de Bedts 


Ralph de Bedts traces the origin, growth, and development of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission during the year 1933-38 of the 
Roosevelt administration. He perceptively presents New Deal philoso- 
phy behind the sponsoring of securities control legislation and the 
determined and persistent efforts of large-scale securities operators to 
block all such regulation. $6.50 


POWER and POLITICS 
in LABOR LEGISLATION 
Alan K. McAdams 


Characterized by one reader as the “scholarly” Advise and Consent, 
this book describes the fascinating circumstances and events that led 
to the enactment of the Landrum-Griffin Act by the Eighty-Sixth 
Congress in 1959. It is an extremely interesting account of how a bill 
is enacted by Congress and what Congressional politics are really like. 
$7.50 






COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York, New York 10027 
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“Splendid. ... an historical contribution second to none.” 
—A. J. P. TAYLOR 


PROCONSUL IN POLITICS 


A Study of Lord Milner in Opposition and in Power 
by A. M. Gollin 


Unpublished papers from public and private archives provide new material for this 
definitive study of one of England’s most controversial 20th-century politicians, 


A leading authority on the Victorian and Edwardian periods, Dr. Gollin describes this 
important work as “a study of Lord Milner in action in the political life of his time.... 
It has been necessary to analyze the political characters of Lord Milner’s friends and op- 
ponents, and to describe with some care the political condition in which he acted.” 


The book contains the first thorough coverage of the “Chinese slavery censure,” de- 
veloping the political interplay the issue inspired. Lord Milner is studied during the 
period of the Irish Crises, 1912-14, and in his opposition to Asquith. His influence on the 
Round Table, his position in Lloyd George’s War Cabinet, and his contribution to the 
war effort are all explored. 


While men such as Balfour, Lloyd George and Churchill, all of whom figure prom- 
inently in this book, have achieved their places in history, Alfred Milner is still a cause 
for controversy. Dr. Gollin’s book clears away the legend and politics and makes possible 
a new assessment of Lord Milner’s life and works. $12.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 


FEDERAL AID TO 
Europe DEPRESSED AREAS | 


An Evaluation of the Area Redevelopment Administra- 


Ascendant tion by Sar A. Levitan. 
", .. merits the serious study of all students concerned 


ee 


with persistent unemployment." —Dean William Haber. 
THE INTERNATIONAL “His study provides an effective basis for reexamining the 
POLITICS OF philosophy behind the operations of ARA."—U. S$. Senator 


UNIFICATION Jacob K. Javits. 296 pages $6.95 
by GEORGE LISKA 


This compact volume focuses on 
Europe's future as a resurgent world 
power. Global environment and the 
achievements of statecraft, rather 
than unification of the kind shown 


by the Common Market, are the av- THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


thor’s chief concern. : j 
176 pages $4.50 Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


From bookstores, or from 


In Canada: The Copp Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., 
517 Wellington Street West, Toranto 2B, Ontario 
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LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE: Current Issues in Civil 
Liberties 


By H. FRANK WAY, University of California, Riverside. 
Foundations of American Government and Political Science. 
Off Press. 


This vivid and stimulating survey treats selected civil rights 
problems in depth. Topics of the greatest contemporary 
interest, such as race discrimination, censorship and ob- 
scenity, the radical right and left, and criminal and civil 
justice—are stressed. The book focuses attention on the 
courts at local and state levels as well as on the Supreme 
Court. 


MODERN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By ROBERT BIERSTEDT, New York University; EUGENE J. 
MEEHAN, Rutgers, The State University; and PAUL A. 
SAMUELSON, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 768 
pages, $8.75. 


Intended for an introductory survey course, this text covers 
the three main disciplines in the social sciences—sociology, 
economics, and political science—in three major sections. 
The fourth section discusses in depth some major problems 
of current significance: civil rights, socialization, and un- 
derdeveloped areas, 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 
Sixth Edition 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State University; 
and DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Santa 
Cruz. 502 pages, $7.50. 


Fully updated, the new edition includes a completely re- 
written chapter on civil rights which gives comprehensive 
coverage on recent developments in this area. New material 
has also been added on state legislative apportionment, 
atomic testing, immigration proposals, metropolitan areas, 
disarmament proposals, proposals to restrict the Supreme 
Court, and many other topics. 


SELECTED TITLES IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE FROM McGRAW-=HILL 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: From Plato to the Present 


By M. JUDD HARMON, Utah State University, McGraw- 
Hill Series in Political Science. 469 pages, $7.95. 


A stimulating, clearly written introduction to the history of 
Western political thought—from ancient Greece to the 20th 
century totalitarian regimes of Italy, Germany, and the 
Soviet Union. Employing the historical approach, the author 
discusses the fundamental philosophies of major European 
political theorists from Socrates to the Fascist philosophers. 


MAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT: An Empirical Theory 
of Politics 


By CARL J. FRIEDRICH, Harvard University. 752 pages, 
$9.95 (text). 


Based on a distinguished lifetime of research, reflection, 
and writing on politics, this empirical analysis encom- 
passes the data of all men's political experience. Not only 
Western and modern but Eastern and ancient governmental 
ways are drawn on as sources for the empirical theory and 
its derivative hypothesis of the general science of politics. 


MAN AND SOCIETY: Volume l, Machiavelli through 
Rousseau, 480 pages, $5.95. Volume ll, Bentham 
through Marx; 408 pages, $5.95. 


By JOHN PLAMENATZ, Oxford University. 


These volumes subject to a close and selective analysis the 
assumptions and ideas about man and society of the 
greatest theorists the West has produced since the time of 
Machiavelli. In the process students are directed to the 
thoughts that western man has had about himself and his 
social environment, and to a critical analysis of the assump- 
tions and concepts used to explain how society functions, 
ideally and in reality. 


EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 WEST 42ND STREET/NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
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Driving Forees in History 
By HALVDAN KOHT 


Translated by EINAR HAUGEN 
Foreword by WILLIAM L. LANGER 


Halvdan Koht, Norwegian statesman, and one of the leading historians 
of our time, here analyzes the major forces that have influenced man’s 
experience. This remarkable book is not an attempt to construct a 
philosophy of history; Mr. Koht does not present any single theme or 
idea that has been all-important in explaining what has happened. His 
emphasis is on the human mind, showing that it is always man’s intel- 
lect, will, and ingenuity that lie behind the changes that have char- 
acterized the human story. A Belknap Press Book. $4.75 


Hoequeville and England 
By SEYMOUR DRESCHER 


Here is a perceptive exploration of Tocqueville’s thought and the in- 
fluence of the English political experience on his views. Mr. Drescher 
approaches Tocqueville’s political theories in their historical context 
rather than as a series of purely theoretical formulations. Harvard His- 
torical Monographs, 55. $6.00 


Publie Policy 


A Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University, Volume XII 
Edited by CARL J. FRIEDRICH and SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


This new volume in a distinguished series includes the 1961-62 Pollak 
Lecture by Lord Bridges; a section of nine papers in honor of Professor 
Emeritus John Merriman Gaus on “Problems of Urbanism and Plan- 
ning”; and a section of five papers prepared under the auspices of the 
Science and Public Policy Program on the subject of “Science and 
Defense.” $7.00 


The Molly Maguires 
By WAYNE G. BROEHL, JR. 


The most authoritative study of the case yet published, this readable 
book tells the story of the shadowy role of an Irish secret society, the 
Molly Maguires, in the efforts of the Pennsylvania coal miners to form 
a labor union in the 1870's. Using original documents available for the 
first time, the author vividly describes the vengeful and bloody tactics 
the “Mollys” employed, and the work of Pinkerton’s famous National 
Detective Agency in gathering the evidence that resulted in the trial 
and hanging of the Molly Maguire leaders. Coming in October. Ilus- 
trated. $6.95 tentative 
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The Law of International Waterways, 
with Particular Regard 
to Interceeanie Canals 

By R. R. BAXTER 


Analyzing the state of international law regarding navigation through 
the three principal forms of international waterways—trivers, straits, 
and canals—this book reveals more clearly just what is involved in 
freedom of navigation in peace and war. Investigating the different 
types of institutions which have been created to administer interna- 
tional waterways, the author makes a timely examination of the feasi- 
bility of international administration of the major interoceanic canals. 
$9.50 


Federal Conflict of Interest Law 
By BAYLESS MANNING 


A detailed study of the federal law regulating conflicts of interest, and 
potential conflicts of interest, of federal employees, this book is likely 
to be the standard text on the subject for some time to come. Written 
primarily for working lawyers and public administrators, it offers a 
technical review of this field of law under the new legislation effective 
in 1963 and, where still relevant, under the older statutes. $6.95 


Legalism 
By JUDITH N. SHKLAR 


Probing the deficiencies in the legal approach to social problems, the 
author indicts the rigid ethical attitudes that have created a gulf be- 
tween jurisprudence and the moral and political exigencies of society. 
Examining the conflicts in ideas revealed in the course of political 
trials, such as at Nuremberg, Mrs. Shklar argues for a complete recon- 
sideration of fundamental legal concepts. $5.95 


Justice Daniel Dissenting 


A Biography of Peter V. Daniel, 1784-1860 
By JOHN P. FRANK 


A Virginia political leader, Federal district judge, and an extreme 
states’ rights agrarian and secessionist, Daniel was a Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court from 1841 to 1859. This important biography 
presents an enlightening view of the political and judicial framework 
of pre-Civil War America. $7.95 
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PART-TIME WORK 
AVAILABLE 


PH.D. PREFERRED, M.A. CONSIDERED, as a field inter- 
viewer for a market research organization specializing in inter- 


viewing “highly educated audiences.” 


In the course of an average year, Mendota interviewers see about 
one of ten of the nation’s physicians and a large proportion of 
its lawyers, engineers, editors, administrators, business executives 


and school principals. 


HIGH INTERVIEW RATE PLUS BONUS FOR COMPLETE . 
ASSIGNMENTS. MERIT RAISES WITH EXPERIENCE. 
WORK ASSIGNMENTS ADJUSTABLE TO AVAILABLE 
TIME. ANY LOCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
PREFERENCE GIVEN TO LARGER METROPOLITAN 
AREAS. 


If you are interested and meet these qualifications, please write 


for application forms. Address inquiries to: 


MENDOTA RESEARCH GROUP 


P.O. Box 164 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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FROM 
ADDISON 


WESLEY 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 


South Street 
<a Reading 


Massachusetts 


ong 





FOR BEGINNING STUDENTS 
OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 





TWO NEW PROGRAMMED TEXTBOOKS 


The carefully programmed format permits the gradual development from 
deceptively simple definitions to complex analysis, while ensuring con- 
tinuous student participation. Since each student must respond to every 
question or statement presented—learning immediately if his response 
is correct—he is able to work at his own rate, motivated by a constant 
knowledge of results. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
BY S. B. ROSENHACK 
From the Introduction by Richard E. Attiyeh, Stanford University 


“, . . an excellent introduction to the basic structure and functions of the 


federal government, The program covers a broad range of material. Cons 
cepts such as legitimate government authority, the separation of powers 
and judicial review receive clear and interesting treatment. Issues such 
as direct vs. representative democracy, federal vs. states rights, and ju- 
dicial restraint vs, judicial activism are considered thoughtfully and 
objectively. 


“. . . The reader cannot escape without firmly grasping that political 


development both shapes and is shaped by economic and social develop- 
ment and that a nation’s political system has deep historical roots that 
cannot easily be taken up or ignored.” 


257 pp., 870 frames (1964) $4.60 Instructor’s Manual $1.30 


THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 
BY P. N. McCLOSKEY, Jr. 


From the Introduction by John Sprague, Washington University 


“.. the historical roots of the document are emphasized. This is accom: 
plished in several ways. First, the historical precedents for particular 
institutional arrangements are set forth in some detail, e.g., the English 
and colonial experience with bicameral legislatures. Second, the specific 
historical context from which the original document emerged—American 
experience under the Articles of Confederation—is spelled out for the 
student. Third, specific provisions are often interpreted in terms of the 
original dispute between England and her colonies, e.g., the relationship 
of taxation to representation. 


“. «The present publication also provides a straightforward explication 
of the provisions of the original Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
remaining thirteen amendments.” 


291 pp., 923 frames (1964) $3.60 Instructor’s Manual $1.15 


Write for approval copies 
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INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENT 


Third Edition, Revised 
by ROBERT RIENOW, State University of New York, Albany 


-.. one of the jinest introductory texts I have ever used. The comparative government method is a 
most efficient device for underlining the significant features of the American governmental system, The 
new edition is an improvement over the previous one. An excellent text for the freshman level. 

—E,. L, Henry, St. John’s University, Minnesota 
1964; 668 pages; $7.95 text 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 
Third Edition, Revised 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


Professor Morgenthau appraises the fateful struggle of sovereign states for power and peace in our 
times in what is still the most comprehensive and useful survey in the field of contemporary international 
politics, With true discernment, clarity, and insight, he discusses nuclear disarmament, balance of power, 
and political ideologies. ; 

660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


STATE POLITICS AND THE 
PUBLIC, SCHOOLS An Exploratory Analysis 


by NICHOLAS A, MASTERS, The Pennsylvania State University 
ROBERT H. SALISBURY and THOMAS H. ELIOT 
both of Washington University of St, Louis 


An incisive new work which probes the interrelationships of state politics and education. Based largely 
on interviews with active participants in the decision making process, it explores the role of educators— 
who they are, and where they fit in our state political systems. f 

1964; 331 pages; 6 charts and graphs; $4.85 text 


Forthcoming ... . Ý 


POLITICS IN MODERN BRITAIN 


by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 
Fall 1964; 384 pages; $5.95 text 


.An assessment-in-depth of contemporary British political life by a foremost student of British govern- 
ment. Focusing on the role of parties and interest groups in the formation of public policy, Professor 
Beer discusses present-day British collectivist politics—Socialist and Tory—in terms of the historical 
evolution of political behavior in Britain since the sixteenth century. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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fon RANDOM Ga HOUSE 


Just published ... 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


The Problems and Progress of International Organization 
Third Edition, Revised 
by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR., The University of Michigan 


This established classic, now available in a thorough revised third edition, examines the problems, 
possibilities, and limitations of international organization. 


May 1964; 476 pages; $6.95 text 


... Winner of the 1964 Bancroft Prize in International Relations... 


POWER, FREEDOM, AND DIPLOMACY 


The Foreign Policy of the United States of America 
by PAUL SEABURY, University of California, Berkeley 
++. a fine analysis of contemporary foreign policy. Particularly attractive is the fact that it offers provoc» 
ative interpretation along with balanced judgment. 
—Alexander DeConde, University of California, Santa Barbara 
1963; 440 pages; $6.25 text 


THE REVOLUTION IN AMERICAN | 
FOREIGN POLICY i: cis rans. 


by WILLIAM G. CARLETON 


... a brilliant summary of the history of world polities since 1900 and the involvement of the United 


States therein, 
—J. Fred Rippy, The University of Chicago 


1963; 360 pages; $3.45 text 


Forthcoming ... 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Introduction to Political Science 
Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Buffalo 
and ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 


with contributions by 


BERNARD E. BROWN, University of Buffalo, WILDER CRANE, Jr., University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, JOHN T. DORSEY Jr., ALEX 
N. DRAGNICH, BERNARD K. GORDON, DANIEL GRANT and AVERY LEISERSON, all of Vanderbilt University, and JOHN C. 
WAHLKE, University of Buffalo 


A collaborative effort by nine specialists, this new text combines description of political systems with 
analysis of the nature of political science itself. The resulting perspective affords a broad, systematic, 
and unified introduction to the whole field of political science. 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Selected books for college courses- 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern California; and 
ROBERT V. PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


Standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public administration today. It in- 
tegrates the descriptive-institutional material of administrative science and the behavioral 
analyses of administration in action. Book analyzes the nature of public bureaucracy and 
the political environment with its attendant pressures on the public administrator; incorporates 
material on decision-making and data-processing in fact-finding and planning; reflects recent 
research in group behavior, individual motivation, leadership dynamics, etc. 4th Ed., 1960. 
570 pp., illus. $8.00 


EUROPEAN POLITICS and GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


CLIFFORD A. L. RICH, Oklahoma State University; ROBERT O. GIBBON, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire; LOWELL G. NOONAN, San Fernando Valley State College; 
HELMUT BADER, El Camino College; and KAREL HULICKA, University of Buffalo. 

Edited by CLIFFORD A. L. RICH. ' 


Offering a sound foundation in comparative government, this book provides a balanced 
account of the politics and government of five major European powers: England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. Experts on each country analyze the causal determinants of 
political action. Governing processes are highlighted in order to give a clear idea of how each 
system compares with that of the U.S. A final chapter surveys trends towards European 
union, 1962. 780 pp., illus. $8.00 


GOVERNMENT and POLITICS 
in LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by HAROLD EUGENE DAVIS, American University 


Written by 11 contributing experts, this volume presents a balanced picture of the common 
political problems and pervasive trends in Latin America. It depicts the rapidly changing, 
often violent political and social life in which emergent political forces are taking shape; 
analyzes governmental institutions in relation to power structures and in terms of their 
functions; and examines problems that challenge these governments today. 1958. 539 pp., illus. 


The COURSE of AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC. THOUGHT 


RALPH HENRY GABRIEL, Emeritus, Yale University 


This distinguished study in the history of ideas uncovers the basic doctrines of the demo- 
cratic faith in the thought of leaders in the fields of letters, law, religion, history, and the 
social and natural sciences. Dr. Gabriel finds the unifying theme of the American experience 
in the interplay of three dominant ideals: individual freedom, fundamental moral law, and 
the mission of America to be a democratic example to the world. 2nd Ed., 1956. 508 pp. 

$6.50 


The Ronald Press Company 
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THE IDEA OF THE SOUTH 


Frank E. Vandiver, Editor. In pursuit of a central theme, seven dis- 
tinguished scholars explore the South in myth and historical 
reality, the South in literature and as the cradle of writers, the 
violent South, the political South, the South’s potential. The 
elusive central theme is a South in change. A volume in the Rice 
University Semicentennial Series. $3.95 


WHAT CAN A MAN DO? 


By Milton Mayer. Sydney Justin Harris, Syndicated Columnist 
and Critic, has called Mayer “the most brilliant journalist in our 
country.” This book presents a collection of Milton Mayer’s most 
challenging comments on the dilemma of modern man. Writing 
on the great themes—lost youth, peace and war, race, govern- 
ment, education, religion, Mayer has something to say which 
transcends journalism. $5.00 


READINGS IN RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION 


Thomas Riha, Editor. Here is a basic sourcebook which is far more 
comprehensive than any similar work available. In three volumes, 
it covers the political, cultural, and economic history of Russia 
from the earliest times, emphasizing primary sources. 


Vol. I: Russia before Peter the Great, 900-1700 
Paperbound, $3.75 


Vol. II: Imperial Russia, 1700-1917 
Paperbound, $3.75 


Vol. III: Soviet Russia, 1917-1963 
Paperbound, $3.75 


Three volumes bound as one, 920 pages 
Clothbound, $12.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 
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2 NEW REPRINTS 


American Journal of 
International Law 


Volumes 1-10. New York 1907-1916 


(including Supplements and 2 Special Supplements) 


Cloth Romi Setiat iisi sosiaa $485.00 
Paper bound. SO tiasiiscssoitssccivonscctiavevausisledeanstesstentancvosaisananees 430.00 
Single volumes, paper bound including Supplements........ 40.00 
Single volumes, paper bound without Supplements.......... 35.00 


Regular Supplements to Volumes 1-10 
Single volumes, paper bound....sssssssesesessesaroossnrsvsessssessesas 10.00 


Special Supplements to Volumes 9-10 


Single volumes, paper bound...s......essreersesseorrsereorssrsrereeosse 20.00 
Analytical Index to Volumes 1-14, 1907-1920 

Paper bound Volume vsiccscsevisachesecssserndicesstsedsncesnncedoanbasiseceay 10.00 
Volumes 11-20, 1917-1926 vsrececccceresseseseeneeessessees In preparation 


Archiv fur die Civilistische Praxis 


Available Spring 1964 
Volumes 1-20. Heidelberg 1818-1837 


Cloth. Bound! ‘sets cccicciccescascucesheleasesdevanadsesoosiseccedscvaansusseenssee $400.00 
Paper bound SOB ici cesossneccicassnasbaponisanid seddsuaswacevevoadsensrabensa 350.00 
Single volumes, paper bound..s..ssessersersesssseesnesosssrnsresssseene 17.50 
Volumes 21-50, 1838-1867 ou... ccsseeseeceeeeeees In preparation 


R 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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Community politics, law, business overseas—only 
a few of the subjects covered by FREE PRESS... 


COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS: The Elites of Atlanta 


by M. Kent Jennings 


Focusing on three groups—those with defined political 
roles, those who are perceived to be influential, and 
those occupying major economic positions—this study 
attempts to determine, among other objectives, whether 


there is a ruling elite in Atlanta, Georgia. By means 
of data gathered systematically from 119 persons in the 
three groups, informal interviews, case studies, and 
other research techniques, the author reveals the degree 
of political involvement of each group and its influ- 
ence on several specific community issues. $4.95 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND DEMOCRACY: Economic Necessities and 


Political Possibilities 
by Karl de Schweinitz, Jr. 


Can the new nations of the world be expected to adhere 
to the principles of democratic government? That 
democracy triumphed during the 19th century in the 
West was due in part—according to this book—to 
modern industrialization having begun where it did, 


and at a propitious moment. The author suggests that 
industrializing underdeveloped areas in the 20th cen- 
tury are not likely to follow the Western course of 
democratization. Clearly written and provocative, the 
book avoids excessive emphasis on techniques of eco- 
nomic analysis. $6.95 


THE LIFE OF THE LAW: Readings on the Growth of Legal Institutions 


Edited by John Honnold 


This text is composed of beautifully written, provoca- 
tive essays on the central institutions of lawmaking, 
all bound together by the editor's commentary. It 
traces virtually all the landmarks in the development 
of legal ideas, and examines the dynamic growth and 


problems of lawmaking. Compiled from writings rich 
in literary as well as legal merit, The Life of the Law 
will be read with pleasure and profit by lawyers in 
training and in practice—and by all who are eternally 
fascinated by the world of the law. 
“|. . Stimulating and suggestive . . 


."—Eugene V. 
Rostow, Yale University Law School 


$10.00 


METHOD AND MEASUREMENT IN SOCIOLOGY 


by Aaron V. Cicourel 


Objective or subjective variables . . . quantitative or 
qualitative measurement . . . structural or cultural 
variables, The research literature of sociology is packed 


with conflicting terminology—and often these terms 
imply that one research study is more important, more 
scientific than another. Aaron V. Cicourel takes a pene- 
trating look at sociological methodology and explores 
both its problems and its promise. $6.95 


AT THE PLEASURE OF THE MAJOR: Patronage and Power in 


New York City, 1898-1958 
by Theodore J. Lowi 


This book’s title is a phrase employed in New York's 
city charter; this book explores the way such consider- 
able power in’ patronage has been employed over 60 
years. By focusing on the city’s leadership as a way 
of understanding the community and the forces that 


shape it, the author provides an appraisal of a whole 
political system: New York City government. Mr. Lowi 
suggests that the destruction of the political “machine” 
has not been altogether a good thing for the city; and 
that its restoration in some improved form is highly 
recommended. $4.95 


SUCCESS AND OPPORTUNITY: A Study of Anomie 


by Ephraim Harold Mizruchi ` 


How does poverty influence behavior? What is the 
explanation for crime and delinquency? What does suc- 
cess mean to men from different social levels? These 
are but a sampling of the vital topics which Professor 
Mizruchi studies and interprets, employing a unique 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS: Principles 
by Howe Martyn 
A former international business executive writes 


this first comprehensive study of international business 
operations. He probes the organization and control of 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 


combination of both theoretical and empirical methods. 
In addition to a systematic assessment of Merton's and 
Durkheim’s theories of social structure and anomie, 
the author spotlights the exact nature of deviant be- 
havior, its sources in society and its role in social 
processes. $5.95 


and Problems 


subsidiaries, recommends personnel and hiring policies, 
shows how to apply—and how zof to apply—American 
market research and advertising techniques overseas. 

$5.50 


A Division of The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN MISSISSIPPI, 1837-1865 
By JAMES J. PILLAR, O.M.I. $8.00 


RESEARCH STANDARDS AND METHODS 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


HARRIS K. GOLDSTEIN, Tulane University 
A Comprehensive Text on Social Work Research and its Problems. Hard Cover $38.00 


Paper Cover $4.25 
TULANE TAX INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 


j2th Annual $18.50 
‘CANADA VOTES, By Howard A. Scarrow 

A handbook of Federal-Provincial election data 1878-1960 $12.00 
THE CONFLICT SOCIETY: Reaction and Revolution in Latin America, 

By KALMAN H. SILVERT Hard Cover $7.50 


Paper Cover $2.95 
THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, A British View: 


The Journal of Major C. R. FORREST 
Hugh F. Rankin, Editor $2.00 


EXTRADITION TO AND FROM CANADA, by G. V. LA FOREST 


A comprehensive treatment of Canadian law and practice in international 
and inter-Commonwealth extradition. $6.50 


THE CATHOLIC VOTE, By JOHN H. FENTON 


“This competent study is written without bias, and constitutes a reliable ex- 
position of a problem of great topicality at the present time.” The Book 
Exchange (London) $4.75 


U. S. COMMERCIAL TREATIES AND INTERNATIONAL LAW, 
By ROBERT R. WILSON 


“. . . an authoritative contribution to the literature on treaty law... 
American Political Science Review $6.50 


CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS, By CARL BECK 


“A masterful organization of material ... essential for any law library with 
pretension to adequacy.” Law Library Journal $4.50 


» 


Wartime Origins of the East-West 
DILEMMA OVER GERMANY, By JOHN L. SNELL 


“His account of the development of United States policy is the fullest and 
most painstakingly currently available.” Journal of Politics $7.00 


POLITICS IN THE BORDER STATES, By JOHN H. FENTON 


“excellent example of the combination of historical, statistical, and inter- 
viewing techniques in the study of state politics.” Public Administration 
Review $5.50 
A Distinguished Text 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PEIRCE’S PHILOSOPHY, 
By JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN f $7.00 





THE HAUSER PRESS 


720 POYDRAS ST. NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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An Instance of Treason 


Ozaxt Horsumi AND THE SorGE Spy RING 


Chalmers Johnson. This is the first account in English of the most brilliantly 
successful espionage operation of the 20th century. Ozaki Hotsumi was prewar 
Japan’s most influential adviser on China. At the same time he was the second- 
ranking member of the notorious Communist spy ring headed by Dr. Richard 
Sorge. Illustrated. $6.50 


Continuity and Change 
in Latin America 


Edited by John J. Johnson. These papers investigate recent changes in the 
status and behavior of eight selected social groups: villagers, the military, 
rural and industrial labor, industrialists, students, writers, and artists. Con- 
tributors are Charles Wagley, Richard N. Adams, Fred P. Ellison, Gilbert 
Chase, Lyle N. McAlister, K. H. Silvert, W. Paul Strassmann, and Frank 
Bonilla. August. About $8.00 


African Socialism 


Edited by William H. Friedland and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr. Eleven authorities 
examine African Socialism both as a general phenomenon and in the forms 
it has taken in such countries as Ghana, Guinea, Mali, Senegal, and Tangan- 
yika. Included are key statements by African leaders, as well as a heretofore 
unpublished article by George Padmore. Hoover Institution Publications. 
August. About $6.50 


The French Radical 
Party in the 1930's 


Peter J. Larmour. By focusing on power relations within the party—on the 
individual Radical deputies and the informal coalitions whose maneuvers de- 
cided issues in the party and hence in parliament—the author shows how the 
party functioned, why it appealed to the electorate, where and why it went 
wrong. $8.50 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey 


Studies in Political Development, #3 
EDITED BY ROBERT E. WARD AND DANKWART A. RUSTOW 


In this third volume of the series, contributors compare and analyze the modernization 
experiences of Japan and Turkey. Sponsored by the Committee on Comparative Politics of 
the Social Science Research Council. 508 pages, $8.75 


#1 Communications and Political Development 
Edited by Lucian W. Pye 416 pages. $6.50 


#:2 Bureaucracy and Political Development 
Edited by Joseph LaPalombara 472 pages. $8.50 





Interest Groups in Italian Politics 
BY JOSEPH LA PALOMBARA 


In this empirical investigation of Italian political interest groups the author uses a frame- 
work that permits close examination, both structurally and functionally, of the General 
Confederation of Italian Industry, Italian Catholic Action, the Christian Democrats, the 
Italian Liberal Party, and many more. 484 pages. $8.50 





The Third World in Soviet Perspective 


BY THOMAS PERRY THORNTON 


This collection fills a gap in the current literature on Soviet affairs. It consists of transla- 
tions of a representative selection of essays on numerous aspects of the developing areas 
written by prominent and promising Soviet scholars. The studies deal with Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and range over such subjects as economic development, class relation- 
ships, political forces, and agrarian reform. 368 pages. $7.50 
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Britain and the European Community, 


1955-1963 
BY MIRIAM CAMPS 


The author surveys the negotiations between Britain and the European Economic Com- 
munity, analyzing official and public attitudes toward the British accession, and the influence 
of public opinion throughout the negotiations. Published for the Center of International 
Studies. 544 pages. $8.50 





The Captive Press in the Third Reich 


BY ORON J. HALE 


Using interviews of Nazi officials and German publishers, as well as printed and manu- 
script sources, Mr. Hale tells how the Nazi party developed its own insignificant party press 
into mass circulation newspapers, and how it forced the transfer of ownership of important 
papers to camouflaged holding companies controlled by the party’s central publishing house. 
“With this work Professor Hale has written the definitive book on what happened to the 
press in Nazi Germany .. .”—Milliam L. Shirer. 356 pages. $6.50 





The Soviets in International Organizations | 


Changing Policy toward Developing Countries, 1953-1963 
BY ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN 


Focusing on the relationship between the Soviet Union and the Jeading Afro-Asian neu- 
tralists, Professor Rubinstein studies Soviet policy and behavior in international organiza- 
tions concerned with promoting the economic and social welfare of developing countries. 

384 pages. $7.50 





PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Edited by Leonard W. Labaree, Ralph L. Ketcham, 
Helen C. Boatfield and Helene H. Fineman 


For the first time in the two hundred years since Benjamin Franklin began to write an 
account of his life, a thoroughly edited and indexed publication of his autobiography is 
available. The Introduction, Notes, and Index have been prepared by the editors of The 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin. The beautifully designed deluxe cloth edition contains a 
full color reproduction of the White House portrait, plus three full color illustrations and a 
facsimile page of the original autobiography. $12.50 

Coming in August as a Yale Paperbound $1.95 


STATE AND LAW: 
SOVIET AND YUGOSLAV THEORY 


by Ivo Lapenna 


The first in a new series of books under the general editorship of Leonard Schapiro, this 
concise monograph illuminates some of the important questions with which Communist 
theorists must deal. Mr. Lapenna gracefully and fully demonstrates the relationships be- 
tween power needs and doctrinal justifications. He devotes particular attention to the 
attempts to reconcile contradictions in theory or between theory and reality. Of special 
interest is his discussion of efforts to explain the failure of Stalin and Khrushchev to 
fulfill Lenin’s promise that the state would wither away as soon as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was established. $5.00 

A Yale Paperbound $1.65 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY, 1918-1933 
by Richard N. Hunt 


A pioneering study of the Social Democrats in the Weimar period, this timely and fully 
documented work scrutinizes the internal workings of the most important political party 
of the Republic. The author analyzes the evolution of the Social Democratic party organi- 
zation, the sociological characteristics of the movement, its interconnections with the 
trade union movement, and its internecine factional struggles. The interpretation of the 
place of the revitalized party in the evolving structure of today’s Germany will evoke 
discussion and perhaps controversy. $7.50 


H. G. WELLS AND THE WORLD STATE 
by W. Warren Wagar 


The career of H. G. Wells as a prophet of world order is the theme of this first critical 
analysis of Wells’ thinking on the twentieth-century world crisis and his program for the 
salvation of mankind. “Warren Wagar has written a brilliant, scholarly, and incisive analy- 
sis of one of the great writers and thinkers of the past century.”—ZJnternationalists. 
$7.50 


THE PURE THEORY OF POLITICS 
by Bertrand de Jouvenel 


“M. de Jouvenel is a writer of great historical learning, political imagination, and literary 
force. Indeed, I suspect that his admirers are attracted by his ideological tendencies as 
much as they are by his philosophical gifts."—-New York Review of Books. $6.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS New Haven and London 


Canadian orders: R34 McGill University Press 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


Ready for Fall classes Illus., about 550 pp. 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF LATIN AMERICA 
By MARTIN C. NEEDLER, University of Michigan 















An outstanding study of the politics of twenty Latin American countries. Each of the 
twenty chapters, written by a knowledgeable and qualified person, stresses the con- 
stants of political life and includes- a discussion on: social and economic factors, his- 
torical background, governmental organization, political parties and interest groups, 
and domestic and foreign policies. 


Contributors (in alphabetical order): 


Robert J. Alexander Bolivia 
Charles W. Anderson Nicaragua, Honduras & El Salvador 
Joseph R. Barager Argentina 
George I. Blanksten . Ecuador 
James L. Busey Costa Rica 
Federico G. Gil Chile 
Daniel Goldrich Panama 
Rosendo A. Gomez Peru 
Alistair Hennessy Cuba 
Göran Lindahl Uruguay 
Rayford W. Logan and Martin C. Needler Haiti 
Leo B. Lott Venezuela & Paraguay 
John D. Martz Colombia & Guatemala 
Martin C. Needler Mexico 
Phyllis J. Peterson Brazil 
Martin C. Neecler and A. Terry Rambo Dominican Republic 


THE SOVIET CRUCIBLE: The Soviet System in Theory and Practice 
Second Edition edited by Samuel Hendel, The City College of New York 


PHILIP E. MOSELY, of Columbia University, says: 


“I thought the first edition was a very fine and enlightening selection, and the com- 
ments excellent, but this one is even richer in substance.” 


1963 Illustrated 706 pages $7.50 


120 ALEXANDER STREET————————~————PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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Tew 1964 Titles from 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, revised Edition 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown, both of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo 


Now thoroughly revised and updated, this popular volume introduces students to 
comparative analysis, as distinguished from the study of individual foreign na- 
tions. It encourages the student to interpret politics in terms of key analytic 
concepts, to identify significant similarities and differences among political sys- 
tems, and to generalize about them. First of its kind, Comparative Politics: Notes 
and Readings is designed for basic or supplementary text use in comparative 
government courses and may also be used in introductory political science. Ready 
for fall classes. f 


IDEAS AND POLITICS: THE AMERICAN EXPERIENGE 


By David W. Minar, Northwestern University 


This new book in the Dorsey Series in Political Science treats in roughly chrono- 
logical order the theoretical products of the major figures and movements of 
American political history. The book explores the relationship between ideas, 
institutions, and political action through analysis of the American experience. 
Political theory is made more relevant to students by treating political thought 
systematically as an important variable in the political system, not as something 
abstract and detached from its environment. Ready in summer, 1964. 


WRITE FOR EXAMINATION COPIES FOR COLLEGE ADOPTION 


MUNS  homewoon, numos 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF INDEPENDENT MALAYA 
A Case-Siudy in Development 
Edited by T. H. Silcock and E. K, Fisk 


A timely description of the economic condition of Malaya that also provides a 
competent base for future interpretation. $6.00 


Pi 


DEVELOPMENT AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT IN BRAZIL 


Celso Furtado 


A theoretical and analytical study of economic growth and processes in Brazil, 
Falt $5.00 


CONFUCIAN CHINA AND ITS MODERN FATE 


Volume Two: The Problem of Monarchical Decay 
Joseph R. Levenson 
This book describes the long-lasting tension between monarchy and bureaucracy 


in Confucian China, and the significance of that tension for the very definition of 
Confucian China. $5.00 


THE AFTER HOURS Modern Japan and the Search for Enjoyment David W. Plath 


Here, in lively and literate prose, is one of the most original considerations of 
Japanese society to appear in a generation. $4.00 


JAMAICAN LEADERS Political Attitudes in a New Nation Wendell Bell 


A study of the sociology of nationalism, using as a case in point the final states 
of Jamaica's transition from colonial dependence to political independence. $6.00 


LOBBYING AND THE LAW State Regulation of Lobbying Edgar Lane 


An analysis of the origins, requirements and operation of state disclosure laws re- 
quiring lobbyists to declare in whose behalf they act, by what means and at what 
cost. $6.50 


DEFIANCE IN MANCHURIA 


Sadako N. Ogata 


In this fascinating account of one of the major events in modern history, the 
author draws freely on official and private Japanese materials, some of which 
have not been made available before, to show what really occurred behind the 
scenes. $5.00. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
IN TROPICAL AFRICA Edited by James S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr. 


The sixteen essays in this book focus attention on the role of political groups in the 
functioning and the development of the new African societies and the political 
systems of which they ore a part. $10.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS Berkeley 94720 
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Five New Wiley Books of Interest 
to` Political Scientists 





THE DYNAMICS OF THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


Compiled and edited by DONALD BRUCE JOHNSON, University of Iowa; and JACK L. 
WALKER, Boston University. A collection of a variety of views and opinions on the Presi- 
dency, ranging from the Federalist Papers to John F. Kennedy. The many activities of the 
President from party leader through administrator to Commander-in-Chief are explored— 
his relationship with Congress and the Courts is discussed—the office and the man are 
viewed in terms of nominations, elections, concepts of the office, Presidential tenure and 
disability. 1964. 355 pages. $6.75. 


THE RULERS AND THE RULED 
Political Power and Impotence in American Communities 


By ROBERT E. AGGER and DANIEL GOLDRICH, both of the University of Oregon; and 
Bert E. SWANSON, Sarah Lawrence College. “Agger, Swanson and Goldrich are to be 
congratulated on THE RULERS AND THE RULED. That it is a major empirical under- 
taking in the field of community power structures is only one of its virtues. But it is also a 
sophisticated venture in modern political theory and, in its comparative aspects, an im- 
portant contribution to the methodology of political science.” —Heinz Eulau, Stanford 
University. 1964. 789 pages. $7.95. 


GAME THEORY AND RELATED APPROACHES TO SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Selections 
Edited by MARTIN SHUBIK, IBM Corporation. Provides the political and behavioral 
scientist with an understanding of how game theory and gaming can be applied to their 
problems—it shows where and why the new methodology is useful. 1964. 390 pages. Paper: 
$4.25. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKING 
A Heuristic Model 


By WILLIAM J. Gore, Indiana University. Offers a careful and detailed analysis of 
policy-making in open-ended or problematic situations where it is not possible to use the 
highly rational systems of management science—and develops a model of the policy-making 
process. 1964. 191 pages. $5.00. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By LEONARD BINDER, University of Chicago. This is a dramatic and original study of the 
forces that have made and will continue to make the Muslims turn from Islam to national- 
ism. Weaving together historical, sociological and philosophical information, Dr. Binder 
demonstrates the integral relationship of formal political ideas to political development 
and change. Dealing with one of the most complex and strategic areas of the world, the 
book explains the origin of political upheaval in the Middle East as it relates to the funda- 
mental cultural orientation of the region. 1964. 287 pages. $6.50. 


Send for on-approval copies 
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Five New Wiley Books of Interest 
to Political Scientists 


INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 
Military, Economic and Political Dimensions 


Edited by DALE J. HexHuts, TEMPO, General Electric Company; CHARLES G. Mc- 
CLINTOCK, University of California, Santa Barbara; and ARTHUR L. BURNS, Australian 
National University. This book presents a series of perceptive studies of forces that will 
affect the stability of the international system during the next ten to fifteen years. It gives 
special attention to what may result from the continuing dependence of the major powers 
on a military strategy of nuclear deterrence; the rapid emergence of economically under- 
developed and politically unstable nations; and the development and functioning of supra- 
national organizations such as the United Nations. 1964. 296 pages. $6.00. 


THE AMERICAN VOTER—An Abridgment 


By ANGUS CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, WARREN E. MILLER, and DONALD E. 
STOKES, all of the University of Michigan. Based on the monumental pioneering work, The 
American V oter, this paperback contains, in abridged form, all of the findings presented in 
the original book. Using data from political surveys conducted from 1948 through 1958, 
it is a revealing study of the factors that lead the American voter to his decision at the polls. 
1964, 312 pages. Paper: $2.95. 


METROPOLITICS: A Study of Political Culture 


By Scorr GREER, Northwestern University; with the advice and assistance of NORTON 
E. Lone, Northwestern University. A tough-minded empirical description of American 
civic battles that focuses on metropolitan reform campaigns in St. Louis, Miami and Cleve- 
Jand. It reveals much of the absurdity of our political culture and of the norms and con- 
cepts that underlie efforts to bring about change through persuasion. 1963. 207 pages. 
$5.75, 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 


By James C. Davies, University of Oregon. An exploration of how psychological forces 
contribute to the interpretation of political behavior. The psychological dynamics of polit- 
ical behavior are supplemented by discussion of such sociological concepts as anomy and 
charisma, of such historical events as Jacob Leisler’s Rebellion, and of such historical 
figures as Lincoln, Hitler, and Masaryk. 1963. 403 pages. $7.50. 


A SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF GROUP PROCESSES 
FOR DECISION-MAKING 
By Barry E. COLLINS, Yale University, and HAROLD GUETZKOW, Northwestern Uni- 

versity. This book creatively reviews the experimental work on the face-to-face group. 
Starting with the comparison of group and individual productivity in the early ‘20's, and 
proceeding through the work on reward contingencies just getting underway, the authors 
achieve a new integration with the help of a propositional format and a fresh conceptual 
framework. 1964. 254 pages. $6.25. 


Send for on-approval copies 
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History of Political Philosophy 


Edited by LEO STRAUSS, JOSEPH CROPSEY 
’ University of Chicago 
Main elements of political philosophy from Plato to John Dewey are 
woven into a comprehensive, scholarly, and highly readable survey 
text. Carefully selected political theories are objectively treated not 
only as history but as factors which lead to an understanding of 
present society. Christian, Jewish and Muslim contributions to 
political theory are examined along with work of authors not gener- 
ally recognized as political philosophers. The text guides the student 
through the readings of the tradition and encourages him to seek 
additional sources. í 


1963 790 pages 6x9inches $8.50, 


New Perspectives on the House of 


Representatives 


Edited by ROBERT L. PEABODY» 
The Johns Hopkins University 
NELSON W. POLSBY- Wesleyan University 


The intricate, ritualistic traditions and policies of the House of 
Representatives are exposed and explained in thirteen essays. 
Grouped into four areas of House influence, the essays portray the ` 
politics of the House as well as its variety and diver sity. The essays, 
four of which have never before been published, will be particularly 
useful for courses on legislative process, behavior, and political parties. 


1968 392 pages 5i2x8'%inches $3.50 paper $6.50 cloth 


Political Parties: A BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS 


SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD: University of Michigan 


A functional theory of political parties developed from a thorough 
investigation of party systems in a large metropolitan area. Inter- 
views with leaders from three different echelons of the parties 
analyze their personal characteristics, ideologies, motivations and 
perspectives. Four critical theories about party structures are devel- 
oped and tested; both sociological and psychological factors are used 
in explaining party leadership and organization. The book concen- 
trates on the environmental conditions to which the party must 
adapt and emphasizes the motivational basis of leadership. 


1964 _&: 624 pagen 5 Wx8 8% inches $8.00 
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Independent Black Africa—tnhe Politics of Freedom 
Edited by WILLIAM JOHN HANNA: Michigan State University 


African leaders and specialists delve into the conflicts behind Africa’s struggle 
for independence. Thirty-two readings outline clearly the problems created 
when Europeans introduced educational, economic and political changes with- 
out effecting equality. Discussions of increased nationalistic movements, the 
program for forging continental unity, the prevalence of socialism, and the need 
for greater strength forecast the future. Designed for courses in African politics, 
the developing areas, and comparative government. 

1964 oc. 600 pages GxQinches c. $6.00 


Judicial Behavior:—a Reader in Theory and Research 
Edited by GLENDON SCHUBERT. Michigan State University 


On what do judges base their decisions? 

This behavioral approach employs readings from various disciplines to 
answer the questions and to test the hypotheses on decision-making. Systemati- 
cally comprehensive readings, both classic and contemporary, form an or- 
ganized body of knowledge on research and methods. Selections are taken from 
anthropology, psychology, sociology, mathematics, and statistics. 


1964 c.600 pages 6% x9'%inches c. $7.00 


Constitutional Law and the Political Process 
Edited by JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER.- State University of Iowa 


Problems in the administration of justice—pressure groups, political relation- 
ships, and delay in the courts—are thoughtfully.analyzed. Carefully organized 
selections discuss the issues that have created the most intense contemporary 
social and political conflict. Other selections demonstrate the diversity of 
responses manifest in the judicial processes. The best features of the traditional 
casebook, the process-oriented approach and the behavioral approach are com- 
bined in this text for courses in constitutional law or judicial behavior. 


1963 544 pages 6% x92 inches $8.50 
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operates as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists 
seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration in the serv- 
ice is open to all members of the Association. Here are the details of 
its operation. 


Position Openings 


¢ A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those Association members seeking posi- 
tions through the Personnel Service. There are presently 780 members in 
the Personnel Service. 


¢ The Newsletter lists, by code number, position openings and job descriptions. 


Referral of Applications 


e Biographical data sheets and letters of reference are maintained in an indi- 
vidual file for all of those registered with the Personnel Service. 


e These materials are mailed, on request, to prospective employers listing job 
openings in the Newsletter. 


Employers Using the Service 
e Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 


e Types of positions listed include teaching and research on the university 
level, research and administrative positions with professional organizations, 
research and administrative positions with federal, state and local govern- 
ment agencies. 


e There is no cost to the advertising institution. 


Registration Fee 


e An annual fee of $5.00 entitles members of the Association to register with 
the Personnel Service. 
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1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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KAUTILYA: FOREIGN POLICY AND INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 
IN THE ANCIENT HINDU WORLD 


GEORGE MoDELSKI 
The Australian National University 


Kautilya is believed to have been Chanakya, 
a Brahmin who served as Chief Minister to 
Chandragupta (821-296 B.C.), the founder of 
the Mauryan Empire. Chandragupta gained 
his first successes, soon after the death of 
Alexander the Great, in campaigns against 
some of the satraps the Macedonian con- 
queror had established west of the Indus. He 
then turned against the Nanda Empire and 
succeeded in destroying it. The victory over 
the Nandas and his subsequent conquests gave 
him control over a large part of the Indian sub- 
continent, including the Ganges and Indus 
valleys and parts of the Deccan. 

According to early texts, Chanakya was re- 
sponsible for the education and later policy 
guidance of Chandragupta. It was he who in- 
stalled Chandragupta on the throne and thus 
brought to power the dynasty whose most 
illustrious ruler was Asoka, Chandragupta’s 
grandson. But that is about the sum of our 
knowledge about the man whose name has also 
come to be associated with the Arthasastra, a 
remarkable treatise on government and foreign 
policy. 


I. THE ARTHASASTRA 


The authorship of the Arthasastra has been a 
subject of debate among Indologists. How- 
ever, no proof having been established that 
Chanakya—Kautilya did not write it, little is 
to be gained here from pursuing the contro- 
versy. If he is accepted as the author, the work 
itself may be dated at about 300 B.C. 


1 P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1930- 
46), Vol. I, pp. 85-104; A. A. Macdonell, India’s 
Past (Oxford: Clarendon 1927), pp. 168-70. 


Despite this ancient origin and despite refer- 
ences to it in other early texts, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra was brought to the attention of the 
modern world only in the first decade of this 
century when a Sanskrit manuscript was trans- 
lated into English by Dr. R. Shamasastry? 
Since then, numerous commentaries have ap- 
peared and a considerable literature has grown 
around it. 

The literal meaning of ‘Arthasastra” is 
Science of Polity; it has been rendered as the’ 
study of politics, wealth and practical expedi- 
ency, of ways of acquiring and maintaining 
power. In the ancient Hindu world Arthasastra 
was an established branch of knowledge, and 
by Kautilya’s time was beginning to be dis- 
tinguished as a branch separate from and con- 
trasting with sciences (sasiras) dealing with 
other objects of life such as dharma—religious 
and moral duty. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra is the finest, fullest 
and most cogently reasoned Sanskrit treatise 
on this branch of learning, but it is no more 
than the fullest statement of a tradition that 
had been current, in part orally, for several cen- 
turies prior to Kautilya’s writing, and that had 


3 The fourth edition of that translation, Kautil- 
ya’s Arthasasira, tr. R. Shamasastry (Mysore, 
1951), is the source of quotations in this paper and 
page citations refer to it too. However, the trans- 
lation of a number of Sanskrit terms has on occa- 
sion been altered in the light of other commen- 
taries, or else the Sanskrit term itself has been 
used, Two other English translations of Kautilya’s 
work, Jolly-Schmidt’s (Lahore, 1923-4) and 
Ganapati Sastri’s (Trivandrum, 1924-5) were 
unfortunately not available at the time of writing 
this paper. 
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also produced a number of lesser works. Many 
of the terms and distinctions that are interest- 
ing in Kautilya can already be found in the 
z great Hindu epics of Mahabharatia and Ramay- 
ana. The text we are concerned with is thus in 
itself, no more than a small part of the Sanskrit 
heritage. 

Kautilya’s work, which in English transla- 
tion is about 200,000 words long, covers a wide 
field and not all of it would today be of interest 
to students of politics. Key parts contain de- 
tailed provisions of civil and criminal law, or 
recommendations on military tactics or the use 
of magic. Others discuss the duties of various 
government officials, and as such are valuable 
as sources of information about the details of 
life in that period. On the other hand, the 
Arthasastra does not concern itself with ques- 
tions of political philosophy and morality (what 
is the state, the nature of political obligation) 
which have been the favourite topics of much 
of the more contemporary academic discussion 
of politics. Only about one-quarter of it deals 
with matters properly a part of International 
Relations. These parts, nevertheless (chiefly 
Books I, VI-IX, XII-XIII) remain to this day 
of considerable interest. 

Kautilya’s Arthasasira is, above all, a manual 
of statecraft, a collection of rules which a king 
or administrator would be wise to follow if he 
wishes to acquire and maintain power. In 
inspiration it is therefore close to other digests 
of rules of statecraft and of advice to princes 
such as Sun Tzu’s work on The Art of War or 
Niccolo Macchiavelli’s The Prince. But unlike 
The Prince, which had little if any influence on 
the behavior of the ruler to whom it was dedi- 
cated, Kautilya’s work is part of a larger litera- 
ture disseminated by “schools” and was in- 
tended to be learnt, often by heart. Like other 
Sanskrit writings it has verse passages and such 
easy-to-learn classifications as the eight ele- 
ments of sovereignty or the six types of foreign 
policy. 

Today’s students of international relations, 
ever sensitive to the criticism that their work 
lacks “historical illustrations” or ‘“empirical- 
concreteness” should be delighted with Kau- 
tilya’s complete lack of historical sense. This 
characteristic Kautilya shares, of course, with 
the whole of the Hindu literary and political 
tradition; his extensive work has, with insig- 
nificant exceptions, no references at all to past 
experience, or even contemporary events. Such 
basic parts of it as the theory of the elements of 
a state, or of the Circle of States are left al- 
together without historical illustration or ex- 
ample. Indeed, it has been noticed that this 
treatise, reputedly authored by Chandra- 
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gupta’s chief minister, nowhere refers to that 
ruler or to the empire he is said to have 
launched. Such a lack of historical reference 
would be inconceivable in current work on 
international relations, one of its canons being 
the need to show the direct and immediate 
pertinence of propositions to present-day de- 
velopments or to the trends of history. Yet, 
perplexingly, this book which influenced polit- 
ical practice for over a millenium has none of 
this. And there is a lesson here, for it is pre- 
cisely this absence of historical “baggage” and 
also this abstractness, which ensured that the 
Arthasastra remained suitable for use in instruc- 
tion centuries after the death of its author. 

A work of learning must detach itself from 
its immediate milieu if it is to endure for long. 
Kautilya achieved this not only by avoiding 
historical references, but also by making his 
work remarkably abstract. Indeed the strength 
and the interest of the Arthasastra lie in its 
abstractness and in the systematic quality of 
its propositions. This is not to say that all of 
these propositions are of high interest, because 
they are not; much of even the international 
chapters is no more than tiresome detail or 
laboring the obvious, of the order of “if you 
want success, pursue right policies.” But we 
also find there a store of valuable concepts, 
distinctions and generalizations which, because 
of the abstract form in which they are stated, 
are of timeless quality. What is more, the work 
exhibits form and structure and a high order of 
intellectual discipline: concepts or propositions 
in one part are used and expanded in other 
parts. The whole resembles an assemblage of 
mathematical equations, some systematically 
related and others not, some demonstrably of 
empirical relevance and others not, but all 
shiningly clear by force of their abstract formu- 
lation. 

Allusion has already been made to The 
Prince, a work with which Kautilya’s Arthasas- 
tra has often been compared. It is similar to it 
in both formal and substantive respects. 
Kautilya’s work, as Macchiavelli’s, pursues the 
same values: how a prince can maintain his 
power and enlarge it. Neither discusses basic 
issues of political philosophy and international 
order; they take for granted the existing social 
system and only ask how to preserve it. Both 
value intrigue and adopt on the whole a ruth- 
less and instrumental approach to politics, 
elevating success in the game above all other 
considerations. They study the problems of 
conquering power over other states, and do not 
really accept the logic and the necessary limita- 
tions of a system of states of equal power. 
Where Kautilya differs from Macchiavelli is in 
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his style dnd in his abjuration of historical 
method: his is a dry account of the complexities 
of administration and foreign policy unre- 
deemed by the colorful incidents, (from classi- 
cal and Italian practice) so freely quoted in 
The Prince. 

The Arthasastra as such is not therefore, as a 
- whole, a work of international relations theory, 
but it does lay the foundations for the discus- 
sion of a number of problems and contributes 
basic elements out of which propositions of 
considerable generality have been and continue 
to be fashioned. Some of these are remarkably 
fresh and pertinent even today. 

In the remaining portions of this paper I 
shall first give an account of the structure of 
Kautilya’s argument relevant to international 
relations; this deals mainly with foreign policy 
but to some extent also, with international sys- 
tems. I shall then ask what additional informa- 
tion about the structure and operation of the 
Hindu international system may be elicited 
from Kautilya’s work, and indicate some topics 
which are inadequately treated and some ques- 
tions about relations between social structure 
and international order which arise from it. 


II. FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS*® 


The point of departure for Kautilya’s dis- 
cussion of problems of foreign policy is his 
analysis of the “elements” of the state (anga or 
prkrtt). These are: King, Minister, Country, 
Capital (or Fort), Treasury, Army, Friend, 
Enemy. 

The list of the angas is the common property 
of traditional Hindu literature. In itself it 
need not be regarded as particularly illuminat- 


3 In addition to works cited elsewhere in this 
paper the following have been found useful, and 
are relevant to the international relations aspects 
of Kautilya’s treatise: Max Weber, The Religion of 
India: The Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism 
(Glencoe, Ill., 1958); Kalidas Nag, Les Theories 
Diplomatiques de L’Inde Ancienne et L’ Arthasastra 
(Paris: Maisonneuve Freres, 1923); N. N. Law, 
Inter-State Relations in Ancient India (London, 
1920); M. V. Krishna Rao, Studies in Kautilya 
(Delhi: Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, 1958); Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, Politische Polemiken im Staatslehr- 
buch des Kautalya (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1960); P. C. Chakravarti, The Art of War in 
Ancient India (Dacca, 1941); R.C. Majumdar, ed., 
The Age of Imperial Unity (Bombay: Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1951). 

4 Shamasastry, op. cit., p. 287. 

š For an extensive discussion and review of 
literature on the angas see Kane, op. cit., Vol. III, 
chs. 1-10. 
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ing, but it is sound and basic, and in one form 
or another (in part, as “elements of national 
power”), has survived to this very day as a 
mainstay of reflection and analysis of interna- 
tional politics. Clearly, it is the elementary 
vocabulary of discussion on foreign affairs. 

Kautilya enumerates the desirable qualities 
each of these elements should display and 
points out, too, that his list of elements is 
arranged in descending order of importance: 
each succeeding element is less important than 
the one before it, the king being most impor- 
tant of all. A ruler who possesses the elements 
of state and who wisely takes care of them 
“will never be defeated,” he says, and then 
devotes the whole of Book VIII to a systematic 
analysis of the “troubles and calamities” which 
might befall each one of these elements (in 
otherwords, to their ‘malfunctioning’). 

The king is the focal point of analysis; he 
strives to maintain and improve his position 
knowing that the determinants of status in 
international society are two: “power” and 
“happiness”: 


The possession of power and happiness in a 
greater degree makes a king superior to another; 
in a lesser degree, inferior; and in an equal degree, 
equal. Hence a king shall always endeavor to 
augment his power and elevate his happiness.’ 


Neither ‘power’ nor ‘happiness’ is clearly or 
exhaustively defined or analysed. We know, 
however, that ‘power’ is to be understood as 
‘strength’ and that it has three components: 
power of deliberation or decision-making, in- 
cluding capacity for intrigue; the treasury and 
the army; and resolve and determination. Thus 
power refers essentially to activity and applica- 
tion of the elements of the state, just men- 
tioned. ‘Happiness’ on the other hand is that 
which can be attained by the use of power. It is 
to some degree a measure of success of foreign 
policy and the implementation of its objectives, 
but it also indicates those qualities such as 
righteousness and also internal stability—and 
not power alone—that enter into the determi- 
nation of international status. 

A king’s position is not, however, unchang- 
ing; his status relative to another king is vari- 
able and needs continuous attention. A king 
prevents a deterioration in his position and 
secures an improvement (a desire for which is a 
built-in feature of the system) in two ways: by 
attention to the elements of his power, and by 
external action. Kautilya enjoins the ruler to 
pursue what we might describe as power- 


6 Ibid., p. 291. 
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investment: a wise king adopts policies that 
add to the resources of his country and enable 
him “to build forts, to construct buildings and 
commercial roads, to open new plantations 
and villages, to exploit mines and timber and 
elephant forests, and at the same time to 
harass similar works of the enemy.’” Status is 
also obviously affected by successes in military 
and other fields. but the king is cautioned to 
‘rely on strengthening his own power before 
embarking upon foreign adventures. 

According to Kautilya, and here is one of the 
more interesting portions of his analysis, the 
king’s status determines his foreign policy. 
That policy differs according to whether it is 
directed toward kings who are superior, inferior 
or equal to him. The bulk of the international 

. portions of the Arthasastra is a discussion of the 
policies that may be appropriately pursued by 
‘superior’ or ‘inferior’ kings; comparatively 
little space is devoted to the practice of rela- 
tions between equal powers. 

The basis of this discussion is the concept of 
sadhgunya, or the “six-fold policy”. This com- 
prises the following six types of foreign policy: 
Accommodation (sandhi); Hostility (vigraha); 
Indifference (asana); Attack (yana); Protec- 
tion (samsraya); Double Policy (dvaidhibhava). 
Having to choose between them, an inferior 
king pursues Accomodation, seeks Protection 
or resorts to Double Policy; the superior king 
can afford Hostility or Attack, while one facing 
an equal maintains Indifference. The concept 
- of ' sadhgunya Kautilya shares with other 

Hindu authors, but it is he who has built a 
system of thought upon it. 

“Whoever is inferior to another shall seek 
Accommodation (sandhi) with him, says Kau- 
tilya.”8 Sandhi must be understood as agree- 
ment, entente, accord or other kinds of political 
link secured by a weaker power. An enumera- 

_ tion of the varieties of sandhi we find in the 
Arthasastra shows this to be a type of relation- 
ship subsisting between those essentially un- 
equal. 

Hindu political thought delighted and ex- 
celled in classification and developed typologies 
and categorizations that go further than any- 
thing now practised in this field. The sandhis 
listed by Kautilya show considerable attention 
to the problem of distinguishing between types 
of unequal political cooperation. As an example 
of classifications found in the Arthasastra, here 
is a list of sandhis ordered according to the type 


7 Ibid., p. 293. 
8 Ibid., Shamasastry’s term for sandhi is 
‘peace’; this seems not precise enough. 
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of submissive agreement made by the weaker 
party.’ 


Sandhis relating to the army: 

Aimamishasandhi, agreement whereby the king 
and a fixed number of his troops present 
themselves when called by the superior king. 

Purushanturasandhi, whereby the commander 
in chief or the crown prince alone (but not the 
king) will present the army when called. 

Adrshtapurushsandhi, whereby no person is 
specified to serve with the army called by the 
superior king. 

Sandhis relating to wealth: 

Parikrayasandhi, offer of wealth (tribute) 
whereby other elements of the state remain 
free. 

Upagrahasandhi, offer of as much money as can 
be carried on a man’s shoulder. 

Kapalasandhi, paying an immense amount. 

Suvarnasandht (golden peace), where the 
amount paid is tolerable. 

Sandhis relating to territory: 

Adistasandhi, cession of part of territory. 

Uchchhinnasandhi, cession of the whole terri- 

ory except for the capital. 

Avakrayasandhi, agreement to hand over the 
produce of the land. 

Paribushanasandhi, promise to hand over more 
than the land yields. 


This classification suggests the types of rela- 
tions that prevailed between unequal powers, 
but it does not exhaust them. The relationship 
of sandhi also was pertinent to such specific 
purposes as the colonization of uninhabited 
land, the construction of enterprises (e.g., forts 
or mines) or even to the generalized desire for 
mutual peace (asparipanitasandhi). On occa- 
sion sandht was apparently also applicable to 
relations between equal powers, but the Artha- 
sastra is not too clear about this. Underlying all 
types of sandhi was a strongly competitive ele- 
ment, the accommodation reached being but a 
phase in a continuous status contest. 

Protection (samsraya, literally taking shel- 
ter; often inaccurately translated as alliance), 
is another type of policy available to the 
Sinferior’ and is to be used “when a weak king 
is attacked by a powerful enemy” but not 
otherwise, for such dependence is judged to be 
dangerous. However, once the relationship of 
protection has been entered into, it entails ob- 
ligations such as the need to seek permission 
when building new works or seeking to install 
an heir-apparent, and generally for all foreign 


® Ibid., pp. 299-300; this is only an example; 
other writers use different lists and classifications; 
see also Kane, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 224. 
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policy operations. The policy of protection 
creates heavy liabilities. — 

The third type, the so-called Double Policy, 
too, is a resort of the weak, but allows greater 
freedom to act in pursuit of one’s own inter- 
ests. It entails the maintenance of entente with 
one king, purchased by concessions of the 
sandht type, in combination with an active 
policy of harassment of another king. Profits of 
such action may be shared with the first king. 


The choices of a superior king are Hostility - 


and Attack. Hostility is a form of cold war or 
active competition; but should not be regarded 
as war in the sense of actual military opera- 
tions; this latter Kautilya terms yana, Attack 
or marching against the enemy. Attack is 
launched when the enemy’s troubles have been 
diagnosed as grave. 

Large parts of the Arthasastra examine the 
problems of the vijzigishu (the ambitious one), 
the king who is intent on pushing on active 
policy. Book IX deals with “The Work of an 
Invader”; the timing and the location of 
attack, the intelligence that needs gathering 
before it, its uses for exploiting the divisions in 
the invaded country. Great play is made ‘of 
intrigue, and of the use of spies and traitors, 
almost in preference to the deployment of the 
army—wisely considered an expensive under- 
taking. Book X carries the discussion to the 
strategic and military plane (encampment, 
engagements, battlefields, etc.), but Book 
XIII continues with such strategic-political 
problems as seizing the enemy’s capital by 
means of propaganda (e.g, inflating the 
vijigishu’s power by means of rumors, magic or 
proclaiming his association with the gods), 
capturing the enemy king by subterfuge, in- 
filtrating agents into the enemy’s camp, etc. 
Political warfare overshadows military opera- 
tions. 

We may conclude by noting asana—Indif- 
ference, which we could also render as isola- 
tion—the type of policy Kautilya deems ap- 
propriate to relations between equals. “If a 
king thinks that ‘neither is my enemy strong 
enough to destroy my works nor am I strong 
enough to destroy his’ then he should observe 
asana.” However important the relationship 
between equals is to international relations, 
Kautilya devotes only one chapter (VII, 4) to 
policies determined by it. 

The ‘sadhgunyas’ represent a typology of 
foreign policy based upon the status of the 
actor. They need to be distinguished from the 
upayos or the four “influence techniques,” 
which are another classification of types of 
policy, also found in Kautilya. 

In the Arthasastra references to upayas are 
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less frequent and less systematic than‘those to 
sadhgunyas. They occur in such varied chap- 
ters as “Procedures for Issuing Royal Writs,” 
“Conquered King” and “Methods for Dealing 
with Internal and External Enemies.” The four 
upayas (also translatable as ‘means of policy’) 
are: Conciliation (sama), Gift (dana), Dissen- 
sion (bheda) and Punishment (danda). As con- . 
cepts, the upayas are more universal, and of 
greater analytical power than the sadhgunyas, 
and indeed they are applicable’ to all types of 
policies, both domestic and external. But 
Kautilya does not use them in the way he 
does the “six-fold policy,” as the backbone of 
his analysis, and does not elaborate to any 
degree, presumably taking a measure of ac- 
quaintance with them for granted in his 
readers. That which Kautilya describes as.. 
Gift is, of course, in modern society, in relation 
to domestic politics, the planned redistribution 
of incomes and resources; and in relation to 
international politics, foreign aid. Here is what 
he has to say in the entire treatise about Gift as 
an instrument of policy of a traditional agrarian 
society; 


Gifts are a means of (favorably) influencing, the 
disaffected (I, 18). 


In the context of negotiations, gift, or the offer of 
money, amounts to bribery (II, 10). 


In internal politics, the way to win over those who 
are in collusion with outsiders is by gifts: favors 
and remission of taxes or the award of jobs (IX, 
5). 


Gifts are of five kinds: remission of what is to be 
paid; continuance of what is being given; repay- 
ment of what is received; payment of one’s own 
wealth; and help for a voluntary raid on the prop- 
erty of others (IX, 6). 


Gifts are more difficult to use than conciliation, 
but are easier than dissension and punishment 
(IX, 6). 


Gifts and conciliation should be used to subdue 
weak kings, and dissension and threats against 
strong kings. Such gifts might include grants of 
land and girls in marriage, and the creation of a 
climate of security and freedom from fear (VII, 
16). 


Another of the upayas, Dissension, is dis- 
cussed more extensively but forms part of the 
sections dealing with the work of the invader 
and means of sowing confusion in the ranks of 
the enemy, which we have already mentioned. 
We may conclude that his observations on the 
upayas are of some interest and potentially of 
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value, but do not form part of the systematic 
development of his argument. 

The international portions of Kautilya’s 
work thus amount in the main to an exposition 
of the principles and problems of foreign policy 
- ina hierarchical system, each member of which 
determines upon action in the light of his in- 
ferior or superior status. The doctrine of the 
upayas by contrast is one of the application of 
political influence techniques pure and simple: 
it is unrelated to hierarchical considerations and 
does not therefore figure importantly in this 
analysis. It might have been more prominent if 
the modal type of relationship was that be- 
tween equal powers. 


Ill, THE CIRCLE OF STATES 


Used as we are to building theories of inter- 
national relations upon the axiom of equality of 
states we may find it surprising to what length 
Kautilya could carry his descriptions, and his 
prescriptions, by developing the implications of 
status differences. However, the study of inter- 
national relations cannot fail to attend to rela- 
tions between equals for it is there that it 
enters a province peculiarly its own. The 
theoretical model familiar to us is that of sev- 
eral and roughly equal powers precariously 
seeking to achieve and maintain a state of 
equilibrium. 

In the work of Kautilya we shall search in 
vain for a balance of power theory but we do 
find in it an abstracted conception of the inter- 
national system embodied in the idea of man- 
dala, commonly translated as the Circle of 
States.° The concept of mandala occupies a 
prominent place both in Hindu and in Buddhist 
writings, but in relation to international pol- 
itics it has been most fully developed in the 
Arthasasira (VI, 2). It could be described 
succinctly, in modern terms, as the model of a 
loose bi-centric international system. 

Kautilya takes as his point of reference the 
vijigishu, the ambitious king, and posits as 
being in a state of constant opposition to him, 
actual or potential, the ari, the king or kings 
who are the immediate neighbors of the 
vijigishu. By developing further the axiom that 
neighborhood entails actual or potential op- 
position or enmity, he deems the king beyond 
the ari to be an enemy of ari and therefore a 
friend (mitra) of the vijigishu, and mitra’s 
neighbor, in his turn, to be a friend of ari and an 
enemy of miira. To his “rear,” too, the vijigishu 


10 For a graphic account of the mandala see i.a. 
Adda Bozeman Politics and Culture in Interna- 
tional History (Princeton University Press 1960) 
pp. 122-3. 
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has, alternately, an enemy, a friend, and an- 
other enemy and another friend (each one of 
whom is identified by a special Sanskrit term). 
Over and above these ‘committed’ states 
Kautilya recognised the special position of two 
types of non-aligned powers: the madhyamea or 
mediatory king (‘‘who occupies a territory close 
to both the ambitious one and his immediate 
enemy in front and who is capable of helping 
both the kings, whether united or disunited, or 
of resisting either of them individually”), and 
also the neutral or detached (udasina) king 
(“situated beyond the territory of either kings 
detached and very powerful”). Each of the four 
“primary kings” (vijigishu, ari, madhyama, 
udasina) may serve as the centre or the focus 
for a Circle of States. To this ensemble of states 
and “Circles” are we justified in applying the 
concept of international system? 

Kautilya’s purpose and orientation were 
those of an advisor to a king, an up-and-coming 
and ambitious king, to be sure, but only one 
king among many. His problems were those of 
maintaining and improving his king’s position 
rather than those of the society of states as a 
whole. Issues of international peace and order 
were secondary to him and he did not have to 
write about them in the same detail he used in 
his foreign policy analysis. But even in this 
subsidiary area he could not help coming upon 
questions of system-wide significance. The con- 
cept of the Circle of States (or mandala) is his 
principal device for dealing with them. 

But there is room for differing interpreta- 
tions. On the reading of some passages one can 
argue that by the Circle of States Kautilya 
means no more than the three kings who are 
each other’s friends: vijigishu, his friend (mitra) 
and the friend’s friend: in other words the 
vijigishu’s friendship-alliance system. This 
understanding of the concept is confirmed by a 
number of other passages:™ for instance, when 
the vijigishu is seen to gain the good graces of 
his Circle of States by allowing them generous 
spoils of war, or when various possibilities of 
forming a Circle of States are discussed, or 
when troubles within one’s own Circle are con- 
trasted with those of the enemy’s Circle of 
States. The concepts of Friend and Enemy are 
examined (and distinctions are drawn between 
various types of natural and acquired friends 
and enemies), and they occupy a prominent 
place in various parts of the treatise. And inso- 
far as both the Friend and the Enemy are two 
of the elements of state featured at the very 
onset of this discussion, the theory of mandala 


u Shamasastry, op. cit., pp. 307, 295, 297, 358. 
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must be seen as a continuation of Kautilya’s 
foreign policy analysis. : 

There are equally numerous passages in which 
the Circle acquires and carries a generalised 
and a more universal meaning.!? There are, for 
instance, references to the pressure of opinion 
exercised by it in the direction of considerate 
treatment for submissive kings, or against 
breaking treaties and destroying friends. 
Kautilya declares that the vijigishu may attack 
the madhyama king only if the Circle of States 
has turned against the latter and is favorable 
to the vijigishu’s cause. - 

This apparent contradiction may be resolved 
if we assume that in Kautilya’s writings we 
witness an evolution in the concept of the 
international society; we see the idea of a 
minimum-solidarity community (which is im- 
plicit in that of an international system), 
evolving by extension from the king’s friends 
to all the rulers the king is in contact with. In 
other words the emphasis shifts gradually from 
‘friends’ to ‘all other than immediate enemies.’ 
In Kautilya’s work the solidarity-community 
aspect of international systems appears in an 
explicit way mostly in the negative sense of a 
body of opinion whose views must be taken 
account of, and which therefore puts a limit 
upon the freedom of foreign policy. Below we 
shall note some other factors of solidarity which 
are implied in various parts of the treatise. 

On balance, Kautilya’s Circle of States may 
be regarded as the germ of the concept of an 
international society. Looking more closely at 
his formulations, we see him delineating a 
distinct model of the international system, 
though admittedly it is only one of a number of 
possible models. We might call it a checker- 
board model, because the basis of it is the 
proposition that one’s neighbor is one’s enemy 
and that one’s neighbor’s enemy is therefore 
one’s obvious friend. This regular alternation 
between friends and enemies produces, for the 
system, a checkerboard effect. The “locational 
determinism” implied in Kautilya’s Circle may 
need to be qualified and was, in fact, qualified in 
the Arthasastra. Friendship and enmity are not 
solely determined by position. But the checker- 
board still is a more illuminating model of 
world politics than the bloc-pattern recently in 
vogue. 

In other respects, too, the mandala is superi- 
or to current but in fact cruder models of loose 
bi-polar systems. It departs from the idea that 
the two major powers in an international sys- 
tem must occupy in relation to each other polar 


2 See in particular, zbid., pp. 298, 340, 385, 
344-5. 
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positions, that is, places at the two extremes of 
a spectrum of political locations. Rather ‘it 
indicates that, geographically and otherwise, 
they may both be close to the centre of the 
international system, each the hub of a circle 
of states, but the two hubs close to each other. 
Kautilya’s distinction between the two types of 
non-alignment, of the mediatory king and of 
the neutral-indifferent king, too, appears as an 
attractive feature of his scheme. On these 
grounds, “loose bi-centricity” appears as a 
more discriminating, if still highly abstract, 
scheme of an international system, than “‘loose 
bi-polarity.” 

We have so far sought to reproduce the 
structure of thought relating to international 
relations and made explicit in the Arthasastra, 
and we have identified the mandala as a no- 
table, if partial contribution to understanding 
international systems. Kautilya’s other refer- 
ences to problems of an international system 
are no more than those which are incidental to 
answering questions arising out of the conduct 
of foreign policy. We may nevertheless con- 
firm from these further references that a 
rudimentary conception of such an agrarian 
system" is implicit in the Arthasastra, and that 
its chief elements other than the mandala are 
those which indicate that the system possessed 
definite geographical scope, that it gave evidence 
of integration and solidarity, and that it em- 
braced attempts to cope with international 
order. 

That the international system within which 
Kautilya’s princes exercised their status-seek- 
ing existed in a “world”, of its own is indicated 
in a number of passages. The Arthasastra refers 
several times to those who will conquer “the 
earth,” or “the earth bounded by the four 
quarters.” And in another place it indicates 
that this earth is to be understood roughly as 
the Indian sub-continent south of the Hima- 
layas. This is the physical setting of Kau- 
tilya’s international relations, and the arena in 
which the vijigishu could exercise his ambition. 
If the concept of the Circle of States is to be 
endowed with the meaning of international 
system, we must assume that a mandala would 
encompass a significant part of this ‘earth.’ 

Within these geographical confines states 
were interrelated in a variety of ways. There 


8 For the concept of an agrarian international 
system see George Modelski, “Agraria and Indus- 
tria: Two Models of the International System,” 
World Politics, Vol. 14 (October, 1961), pp. 118- 
43. 

i Shamasastry, op. c., pp. 289, 367, 487, 10. 

1 Ibid., p. 368. 4 
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was of course trade, and Kautilya comments 
upon trade routes, both by land and sea, 
upon tolls and customs arrangements and upon 
the commodities subject to trade. There was 
also migration and Kautilya not only mentions 
the superintendent of passports as a separate 
government officer but also refers to the phe- 
nomenon of migration caused by unfavorable 
political conditions.6 Then, as now, migratory 
movements were taken to be an index of 
domestic stability and political and interna- 
tional success. 

Political contact was maintained at two 
levels.17 At the official level there were envoys 
sent from one king to another, and of these 
Kautilya distinguishes three grades. His 
account of their duties stresses the faithful 
conveyance of the king’s message but en- 
larges at even greater length upon the need to 
gather information, to make friends at the 
host king’s court and to learn about the nature 
of internal conflicts with the view to facilitating 
subversion. Diplomatic contacts of this type do 
not seem to have led to the elaboration of a 
system of diplomatic conventions. At the 
nonofiicial level, there were resident and itiner- 
ant agents in other kingdoms, maintained for 
purposes of intelligence and estimating the 
state of the opponent’s elements of power, and 
for fomenting dissension and maintaining con- 
tact with the disaffected. Proportionately, 
Kautilya pays much more attention to espion- 
age than to diplomacy and recommends the 
use of spies and secret agents not only in exter- 
nal relations but even more thoroughly for the 
purpose of controlling the country, and check- 
ing upon government officials and the execu- 
tion of official orders. 

However, there is little in Kautilya that 
would indicate the existence of stable patterns 
of collaboration among the princes. Diplomacy, 
as mentioned, seems rudimentary and unregu- 
lated. There are no references to meetings or 
congresses of kings or their ministers. Family 
links between courts seem weak, and less prom- 
inent than those known to have obtained in 
other agrarian international systems. There are 
some references to gifts of girls in marriage, 
etc.,!8 but the rules of caste and the practice of 
early marriage may have reduced this potential 
area of international dealings. 

Discussing problems created by the sudden 
death of a king, Kautilya includes messengers 


18 Ibid., p. 302. 

17 See also Ludo Rocher, “The Ambassador in 
Ancient India,” Indian Yearbook of International 
Affairs (Madras), Vol. 7 (1958), pp. 344-60. 

18 Shamasastry, op. cù., p. 283; see also p. 10. 
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of Friends and Enemies among those to whom 
the minister displays the newly installed king 
and to whom he should make promises of in- 
creased benefits. Here are the elements of a 
practice of recognition. But the dangers inher- 
ent in regular exchanges of royal visits proper 
are strikingly illustrated in the same chapter 
when Kautilya suggests that those among 
neighboring kings who threaten trouble at such 
a critical moment be invited on the pretext of 
attending a festival, wedding or elephant hunt 
or by some other ruse and then captured or 
even killed.!9 

The atmosphere of suspicion engendered by 
such practices, together with the difficulties 
which questions of ranking and precedence 
must have posed in this status-conscious 
society, tended to reduce the range of contacts 
between rulers and thus minimized thegrowth of 
an international solidarity. While it is apparent 
that it was not unusual for neighboring kings 
to be invited to attend festivals and ceremonies 
it is unlikely that this served as a major op- 
portunity for developing solidarity between 
kings, if only because of the dominant role 
played in them by the priestly caste, the 
Brahmins. Kautilya says very little about cere- 
monies and sacrifices, such as the coronation or 
the king’s inauguration (Rajasuya), and in such 
other accounts of these occasions as are avail- 
able we search in vain for evidence of the par- 
ticipation, ritual or otherwise, of other sover- 
eigns.” Attendance at festive or ritual events 
was regarded as amounting to an acknowledge- 
ment of the superiority of the host king, and the 
Asvamedha ceremony for the inauguration of a 
ruler of superior status, for instance, included 
one hundred princes as a means of symbolising 
the power of the king performing the sacrifice. 
That is why the ceremonies could not easily 
serve as the medium for the development of 
relations between powers of equal status. 

Such elements as there were binding the sys- 
tem together must therefore have come not 
from the royal houses, but from the homogene- 
ity of the social system as a whole, and above 
all from the caste system and its principal cus- 
todians and beneficiaries, the Brahmins. The 
maintenance of that system was the element 


19 Tbid., pp. 283-5. 

2 See e.g., Kane, op. cit., Vol. TII, p. 72 ff; N. N. 
Law, Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1921), p. 161 ff. However, V. N. 
Goshal (in Studies in Indian History and Culture, 
Calcutta: Orient Longmans, 1957, p. 318), sug- 
gests that the king’s ally (janyamitra—friend from 
a foreign country) may have had a part in the 
central portion of the Rajasuya ceremony. 
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which made for solidarity between Hindu states 
and set them apart from non-Hindus. Kautilya 
outlines the essentials of the caste system at the 
very outset of his book and enjoins the king 
never to allow people to swerve from their 
duties, to preserve the “customs of the Aryans, 
and to follow the rules of caste and the divi- 
sions of religious life.” But the Brahmins also 
had some specific functions to perform in the 
maintenance of culture and communications 
within the Hindu international system. There 
is in Kautilya the suggestion that the official 
envoys, hence the personnel of diplomacy, were 
Brahmins; some of the king’s spies and secret 
agents, too, were of the priestly caste.” It seems 
implied in the chapter on “Royal Writs” (II, 
10) that such royal communications, including 
diplomatic notes, were couched in Sanskrit. 
Brahmins, who were the preservers of that 
language, would then be needed for writing and 
interpreting them and we may infer therefore 
that this was the language of Hindu diplomacy 
and the international language of that system. 
To the extent that the observance of treaties 
was guaranteed by a solemn oath, the Brah- 
min priest too would have a part in the main- 
tenance of international obligations. 

The functioning of the international system, 
and the degree of solidarity within it, thus de- 
pended to a considerable degree upon the 
Brahmins. But we must note this: within the 
caste system the Brahmins had a position 
superior to the warriors from whom most of the 
kings were recruited. A consolidation of kingly 
power, possibly through international contacts 
and collaboration—a process that occurred in 
other international systems—would have 
tended to reduce the standing of the highest 
caste. It may well be that it is because of the 
Brahmins’ functions in the field of diplomacy, 
culture and communications that the interna- 
tional solidarity of the Hindu world remained 
at a low level. 


IV. PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


In a system whose solidarity was maintained 
in such precarious circumstances, and in which 
moreover, the aspirations to high status were 
pursued with near-complete ruthlessness the 
problem of preserving a semblance of interna- 
tional order must have been particularly im- 
portant. What has Kautilya to say about this? 


2 Shamasastry, op. cit., p. 7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 30, 15-19; see also R. Shamasastry, 
Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta, 1920), pp. 
126-8. For the diplomatic functions of the Puro- 
hita (the royal priest) see Law, op. cit., p. 48. 

2 Shamasastry tr., op. cii., p. 341, 
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A laissez-faire conception of the interna- 
tional system depicts order as the by-product 
of the unhampered interplay of the states 
members of it. Each king his own and his 
friend’s policeman—this picture is to some 
extent borne out in the Arthasastra. It may be 
deduced from it that members of the Circle of 
States did exercise some restraint upon the 
acquisitive and expansionist tendencies of the 
rulers. They would condemn wealth acquired 
by breaching treaties or destroying friends; 
they would regard it as provocative if a vic- 
torious king coveted the land and the property, 
sons and wives of defeated princes. The minis- 
ters of such a ruler might take refuge within the 
Circle and receive support for their subversive 
intrigues against him. This does not amount to 
a doctrine of international morality, but it is 
evidence for the existence of a certain amount 
of pressure favoring the maintenance of order. 

These were minimum functions only and 
entirely unspecialised. But there was one ex- 
ception, in that the theory of mandala implies 
that in a bi-centric situation some regulatory 
functions might be fulfilled by the mediatory 
and possibly even the indifferent king. Both are 
powerful, but the prestige and status enjoyed 
by the mediatory-king and hinted at in some 
passages” seem attributable not only to his 
power but also to system-wide functions per- 
formed by him. These, however, remain largely 
unexplained except for the allusion contained 
in the very name madhyama—mediatory or 
middle king, 

Clearly this is insufficient. The agrarian 
international system which is implied in 
Kautilya’s analysis calls for more elaborate 
provision for the maintenance of order. We 
may ask: to what extent did the Hindu inter- 
national system exploit for purposes of assuring 
its own stability the hierarchical features pre- 
viously referred to? 

In all social systems the ranking order is of 
course a regulatory device of considerable im- 
portance. But while Kautilya and his princes 
are evidently most conscious of the relative 
status of rulers there is but scant evidence in 
his work that these inequalities became en- 
shrined in a legitimate and recognised interna- 
tional stratification system, such as for instance 
we witness in modern international society 
with its fairly clear distinctions between great 
and small powers each possessing well under- 
stood rights and obligations. While status- 
seeking was obviously important, the status 
that was held out as a goal was not an orderly 
progression through a number of grades—as 


% Ibid., pp. 344-5 in particular. 
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some hierarchical societies might have solved 
this problem—-but rather the all-or-nothing 
goal of the ‘conquest of the world.’ 

No system of ranking can be extracted from 
Kautilya.5 But we can say that the role of the 
vizigishw which he examines in some detail has 
implied in it rights and duties which contain 
elements of an authority role within that in- 
ternational system. 

The vijigishu has sometimes been rendered 
as “the conqueror,” and the ideal which 
guided and inspired him, dominion over the 
four corners of the world, as “empire.” These 
terms have led to confusion because some in- 
terpreters of the relevant passages in the 
Arthasastra have read into them the suggestion 
that the acquisition of superior status so 
keenly pursued by the vijigishu led to exten- 
sive conquests, large-scale occupation of ter- 
ritory, replacement of ruling dynasties and the 
establishment of an alien administration. It has 
been pointed out® that this is not a correct 
reading of the Arthasasira or of the historical 
situation then as a rule prevailing. There were 
indeed cases of outright conquest and in one of 
his last chapters (XIII, 5) Kautilya suggests 
rules for the restoration of peace and order in a 
conquered country; he advocates moderation 
and the minimum of changes. But such cases 
were exceptional: “the just conqueror (viji- 
gishu) is satisfied with mere obeisance.”?”? In 
Kautilya’s system the assertion of superior 
status brought not conquest, but submissive 
cooperation as expressed in the policies of 
sandhi and samsraya, to which the bulk of 
international analysis is devoted. The victor 
who seized the land or property of the de- 
feated ruler would incur the open hostility of 
the whole Circle of States. 


% For a discussion of royal ranks see, however, 
Law, op. cit., p. 12 ff; Kane, op. ci., Vol. III, p. 63 
ff, A late work, the Sukranitisara has an ingenious 
system whereby rulers are graded into eight 
classes according to their income. 

% Kane, op. cit, Vol. III, pp. 65-72; W. 
Ruben, “Inter-state Relations in Ancient India 
and Kautalya’s Arthasastra,” Indian Yearbook of 
International Affairs, Vol. IV (1955), pp. 137-59; 
H. N. Sinha, Sovereignty in Ancient Indian Polity: 
A Study in the Evolution of Early Indian State 
(London: Luzac, 1938), pp. 258-63; for a different 
view see Duncan Derrett, “The Maintenance of 
Peace in the Hindu World: Practice and Theory,” 
Indian Yearbook of International Affairs, Vol. VII 
(1958), pp. 361-87. 

27 Shamasastry, op. cit, p. 411. 
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The ‘conquest of the earth’ thus meant little 
more than the acknowledgement of the superi- 
ority of one ruler by other princes. The formal 
expression of the claim to superiority was the 
celebration of an elaborate, year-long horse- 
sacrifice, the Asvamedha.¥ In a complex ritual, 
which we have already had occasion to men- 
tion, one hundred horses were released and 
allowed to wander. They were guarded by one . 
hundred princes—an indication of the superior 
status of the sacrificer. The horses had to pass 
through territories and realms over which it 
was intended to assert supremacy. The en- 
trance of a sacrificial horse implied a challenge 
to its ruler. A powerful king ran little risk of his 
horses being seized and could vindicate his 
claim to supremacy. 

The ‘conqueror’ of the Hindu world was 
therefore no more than the ruler who has been 
recognized as being dominant within it or 
within an important section of it. He was a king 
of kings but not the ruler of a tightly adminis- 
tered empire. Even the Mauryan Empire which 
seems to have had something of an administra- 
tive service is not really an exception, and it 
lasted less than 150 years. The rights of the 
vijigishu would be governed by the type of 
accommodation he reached with submissive 
princes, but would usually include the author- 
ity to issue approval of such activities as the 
acquisition of new property, celebration of 
marriage, royal succession, construction of 
defensive works, trade in horses and the cap- 
ture of elephants. His permission would also 
have to be secured if an attack were to be 
launched.” Such a relationship had in it un- 
doubtedly an element of control over the 
maintenance of order. 

But this element was never large. The mere 
assertion of superiority unaccompanied by the 
exercise of direct control was never lasting. The 
Asvamedha sacrifice had to be often repeated 
and the challenge implicit in it led to frequent 
conflicts. The status of protection accepted by 
lesser kings did not stop them from pursuing 
their interests even to the extent of waging war. 
Kautilya follows up his brief account of the 
duties of the protected ruler with a chapter 
detailing the ways in which such a ruler may 
proceed to attack other kingdoms. Nowhere do 
we find a hint that the rights of the superior 
king were exercised toward moderating conflict 
or ambitions, or by arbitrating or settling 
disputes. 


23 Law, op. ci., pp. 18-19, 181-91; there is no 
mention of it in Kautilya. 
8° Shamasastry, op. cit., p. 339. 
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V. INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM AND 
SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


. We are led to the conclusion that on Kau- 
tilya’s own showing neither the problem of 
solidarity nor of authority or order were satis- 
factorily solved in the Hindu world, especially 
in view of the disruptive processes at work 
within it. Are we to belive that Kautilya con- 

structed an inherently unstable system? 

In part, no. The elements of stability and 
solidarity within his system must be supple- 
mented with greater emphasis upon that which 
we have already hinted at, the strength of the 
social structure underlying the Hindu world. 
The basic unit of that structure was the village 
and that remained unchanged for millennia. The 
stability of the village was in turn conditional 
upon the stability of the caste system, domi- 
nated by the Brahmins. The specifically diplo- 
matic functions of the Brahmins mentioned by 
Kautilya have previously been alluded to. It 
remains to point out that in addition the 
Brahmins performed other generally crucial 
functions which helped to maintain the cohe- 
sion of the system. By contrast with the notable 
lack of contact and communication between 
other elements of it, the Brahmins were the 
only system-wide agency of culture and solidar- 
ity. 

Their most important role in this field must 
easily have been in education. This was their 
responsibility at the local level and included 
the training of all male members of the twice- 
born castes, especially the sons of Brahmins 
and of princes. On the system level, certain 
cities, and Banaras and Taxila in the North in 
particular, served as centres of learning, be- 
coming famous for their learned teachers and 
acquiring veritable ‘colleges’; their students 
included princes from distant regions. The 
Brahmins’ freedom to travel, and predilection 
for doing so, assured the continuous dissemina- 
tion of culture over wide areas, and the main- 
tenance of contact between centres of learning 
and of religious and also political life. 

Their other key function was of course in 
state ceremonials and sacrifices which formed 
such an essential feature of Hindu life. In these, 
the Brahmin priest had a dominant position 
and acted in effect as the representative of the 
international (or Hindu) system. In Vedic 
texts the names of kings who ‘subdued the 
earth’ are given together with those of the 
priests who consecrated them. The sanction of 
the priest was naturally required before the 
king, by performing such sacrifices as the 
Asvamedha, laid a claim to increased interna- 
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tional status. The presence of the Brahmins 
seemed to offset the absence of other sovereigns 
from the ceremonies, a feature which we noted 
and commented upon at an earlier stage. The 
sanction of the priests was needed, too, before 
the king entered into international agreements 
or embarked upon hostilities—the latter in 
particular requiring elaborate ritual prepara- 
tions. The social primacy of the Brahmins in- 
deed served as the main check upon royal 
power. Excessive growth of this power, for 
instance in an integrated empire, would en- 
danger the influence of the Brahmins and thus 
the caste system. 

To a greater degree than is explicit in Kau- 
tilya the stability of the Hindu international 
system was thus assured by its social structure. 
But this is not the whole answer. India pre- 
sents a paradox to the student, in the sharp 
contrast between the strength of its social 
structure, and the fluidity of its political and 
international systems. How do we account for 
this? 

The hypothesis has been advanced by Eric 
J. Miller” that 


a necessary correlate of a rigid caste system is a 
system of territorial segmentation which has 
two functions: it promotes localised interde- 
pendent relations between castes, especially 
at the village level, by limiting the spatial 
range of intercaste relations for all castes; and it 
supports the hierarchical order of castes by per- 
mitting greater mobility and a greater spatial 
range of intercaste relations for those at the top of 
the scale than for those at the bottom. 


If we substitute, as we must, for “system of 
territorial segmentation” the term “interna- 
tional system,” we see that the main body of 
the hypothesis is borne out by our own analysis 
of Kautilya’s writings. But we cannot accept 
this hypothesis without qualifying it, as follows. 
Not every international system is compatible 
with a rigid caste system; but only that which 
exhibits the features brought out by our analy- 
sis of Kautilya: low international solidarity 
maintained by contacts of the highest caste 
which performs priestly functions, and inter- 
national authority of an intermittent and 
generally ineffective kind. 

Low system solidarity was an important fea- 
ture of the Hindu world and came into play 
strikingly when its external integrity came to 
be periodically threatened by barbarian in- 
vaders. The lack of communications and the 


30 “Caste and Territory in Malabar,” American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 56 (June, 1954), p. 410. 
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absence of habits of cooperation between rulers 
militated against common action against the 
intruders. External political control, thus es- 
tablished, restricted in turn the power of the 
kings, but not the influence of the Brahmins, 
Although Hindu political institutions were 
notoriously short-lived, the social system re- 
mained remarkably stable. 

Thus one answer to our paradox seems to be 
that the social stability of the Hindu world was 
purchased at the price of international instabil- 
ity and disorder. Kautilya’s distinctly unstable 
international system served to maintain the 
caste system. The order of castes and the rule 
of the Brahmins, were conditional upon a near- 
anarchical system of petty though ambitious 
kingdoms (which frequently deserve no better 
name than chiefdom), striving after power but 
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incapable of creating both the resources and 
the ideology needed for forging broader com- 
munities and wider loyalties. The processes 
which occurred elsewhere, the creation of a 
universal empire in China, or the emergence of 
a system of a small number of semi-equal great 
powers in Western Europe, did not take place 
in the Indian subcontinent and gradually the 
Hindu world was absorbed first in the Moslem, 
and later the European realms. Interesting 
questions remain: is international disorder the 
price of social stability? Does international 
peace depend upon continuous social change? 
Whatever the answers may be, Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra remains with us as an impressive 
monument to man’s ability to reason clearly, 
if abstractly, about the most complex problems 
of social and international affairs. 


THE PARTY WHIP ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES* 


RANDALL B. RIPLEY 
The Brookings Institution 


In the literature on political parties in the 
United States Congress two points are usually 
stressed. First, it is said that the political 
party label lacks a precise programmatic con- 
tent because “party government” in the British 
sense is absent in the American Congress.! 
Second, however, it is contended that the 
party label is the single most important and 
reliable attribute in predicting the voting be- 
havior of a Senator or Representative? 


* The research for this article was conducted 
while the author was an intern in the Office of the 
Democratic Whip in the United States House of 
Representatives, from April to September, 1963. 
The research was financially sponsored by a 
Brookings Institution Research Fellowship. In 
addition to the printed sources this article is based 
on interviews and correspondence with members 
and former members of the House, employees of 
the House, and various staff members; and on 
files of the Office of the Democratic Whip. 

I am especially indebted to Congressman Hale 
Boggs and his Administrative Assistant, D. B. 
Hardeman, for cooperating in many ways in the 
research for this article. I am also grateful to 
John Bibby, Lewis A. Froman, Jr., Theodore 
Lowi, Robert Peabody, and H. Douglas Price, as 
well as Hardeman, for their careful critiques of an 
earlier draft. 

The findings and conclusions are those of the 
author and do not purport to represent the views 
of the Brookings Institution, its trustees, officers, 
or other staff members. 
` 1§ee Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, 
Democracy and the American Party System (New 
York, 1956), p. 399; E. E. Schattschneider, Party 
Government (New York, 1942); and the Committee 
on Political Parties of the American Political 
Science Association, “Toward a More Responsible 
Two-Party System,” this Review, Vol. 44 
(Sept., 1950). 

2 See David B. Truman, “The State Delega- 
tions and the Structure of Party Voting in the 
U. S. House of Representatives,” this Review, 
Vol. 50 (Dec., 1956), p. 1023; Truman, The Con- 
gressional Party (New York, 1959), pp. vi-vii; 
Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures 
on Congress (Baltimore, 1951); and Avery Leiser- 
son, Parties and Politics (New York, 1958), p. 379 
(appendix). 


. Between these two contentions lies a size- 
able area of unexplored territory. If party is 
the best predictive device in analyzing voting 
behavior in Congress then, despite the lack of 
“party government,” the party machinery in 
both houses must have effects that deserve 
study. Professor Huitt has suggested the neces- 
sity and importance of this kind of study: 
“|. . the preoccupation with reform has ob- 
scured the fact that we have no really adequate 
model of party leadership as it exists in Con- 
gress, and that none can be constructed because 
we lack simple descriptions of many of the 
basie working parts of the present system.’ 
Huitt himself and a few others have filled some 
of these gaps.4 

An important office of party leadership that 
has received no sustained treatment is that of 
whip. Only two moderately long articles have 
been specifically devoted to it, and neither 
analyzes the relation of the whips to rule by the 
majority party.’ Other works on Congress men- 


3 Ralph Huitt, “Democratic Party Leadership 
in the Senate,” this Review, Vol. 55 (1961), p. 
334; see also Robert L. Peabody and Nelson 
Polsby, New Perspectives on the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Chicago, 1963), pp. 269-270. 

4See Huitt, op. cit.; Malcolm E, Jewell, “The 
Senate Republican Policy Committee and Foreign 
Policy,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 12 
(Dec., 1959), pp. 966-980; Hugh A. Bone, “An 
Introduction to the Senate Policy Committees,” 
this Review, Vol. 50 (June, 1956), pp. 339-359; 
George Galloway, “Leadership in the House of 
Representatives,” Western Political Quarterly, 
Vol. 12 (1959), pp. 417-441; and James A. 
Robinson, The House Rules Committee (Indian- 
apolis, 1963). Paul Hasbrouck, Party Government 
in the House of Representatives (New York, 1927), 
is an older treatment of some parts of the House 
leadership. 

5 These are ‘‘Whips’ Effectiveness Tested on 
Close 1961 House Votes,” Congressional Quarterly, 
Weekly Report #24 (June 16, 1961), pp. 992-998; 
and Alfred Steinberg, “Shepherds of Capitol 
Hill,” Nation’s Business, Jan., 1952, pp. 31-33. 
The first article presents roll call data and infers 
“effectiveness” from them; but no direct link be- 
tween the data and the whips is established. The 
second is a popular treatment of the role and im- 
portance of the whips. 
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tion the whips, but only in passing. 

This article proposes to (1) recount briefly 
the 20th Century history of the whips in the 
House of Representatives, (2) describe the 
whip organizations in the House, (8) analyze 
the role played by the House Democratic whip 
organization in the Second Session of the 87th 
Congress (1962) and the First Session of the 
88th Congress (1963), and (4) suggest the 
broader importance of the whips in the House. 


I 


Champ Clark, Speaker of the House for 
eight years (1911-19), called the whips ‘‘the 
right hands of the two leaders,” and described 

‘the principal duty of a whip as “to have his 
fellow political members in the House when 
needed.”’? His comments are still accurate, al- 
though the functions performed by the whips 
have become more diversified in recent years. 
The whips are (1) responsible for the presence 
of their fellow party members, but they must 
also (2) transmit certain information to them, 
(8) ascertain how they will vote on selected 
important pieces of legislation, and (4) guide 
pressure to change the minds of the recalcitrant 
and stiffen the wills of the wavering. 

Most of these functions have been performed 
at least haphazardly in the House since 1789, 
although the name “whip” was not formally 
applied to a party official in the House until 
the end of the 19th Century. Throughout most 


A short article for a small audience (University 
of Oklahoma alumni) but with some general in- 
terest is Carl Albert, “Oklahoma and the Demo- 
cratic Whip,” Sooner Magazine, July, 1955, pp. 
18-19. 

s See Clem Miller, Member of the House (New 
York, 1962), pp. 52-54; DeAlva S. Alexander, 
History and Procedure of the House of Representa- 
tives (Boston, 1916), pp. 104-106; George Brown, 
The Leadership of Congress (Indianapolis, 1922), 
p. 222; Truman, The Congressional Party, pp. 227 
ff.; Neil MacNeil, Forge of Democracy (New York, 
1963), pp. 97-100; George Galloway, History of 
the United States House of Representatives, H. Doc. 
246, 87th Cong., Ist sess. (1961), pp. 102-103; 
Floyd M. Riddick, Congressional Procedure 
(Boston, 1941), pp. 75-77; and Riddick, The 
United States Congress: Organization and Procedure 
(Manassas, Va., 1949), pp. 101-102. 

1 Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of Amer- 
ican Politics (New York, 1920), vol. 2, p. 337. 

8 The name “whip” derives from the British 
fox-hunting term ‘‘whipper-in,’’ used to describe 
the man responsible for keeping the hounds from 
leaving the pack. It was first applied to the 
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of the 19th Century members functioning as 
whips were in evidence only in connection with 
important legislation and only when the di- 
vision between the parties was close enough to 
necessitate a device that would help gain a high 
degree of party regularity.® Many of these 
whips were volunteers for a given floor fight 
only. Both parties began to designate their 
whips formally for an entire Congress around 
the turn of this century. Table I lists them 
and summarizes their House careers. 

The Republicans. The exact method of 
Tawney’s initial appointment as Republican 
whip in 1897 is obscure. Speaker Cannon 
ended it by appointing him Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee in 1905, although 
he had never previously served on that Com- 
mittee. Watson, who succeeded Tawney, re- 
signed from the House in 1908 to run for the 





British Parliament about 1770. For a description 
of the British whips see Roland Young, The 
British Parliament (London, 1962), pp. 75-77; 
also Eric Alexander, Viscount Chilston, Chief 
Whip (London, 1961). 

For a brief description of the whip in the 
United States Senate see a speech by J. Hamilton 
Lewis, long-time Democratic Senate whip, Con- 
gressional Record, Vol. 80, pt. 7, pp. 7044-7046 
(1936). 

9 See MacNeil, op. cit., pp. 97-100; and Alexan- 
der, op. cit., p. 104. Bee also David S. Barry, Forty 
Years in Washington (Boston, 1924), pp. 100 ff. 
for comments on one Republican whip in the late 
19th Century, Omar Conger of Michigan. 

10 Clark, op. cit., p. 338, says he was acting as 
volunteer whip as late as 1909. Important Re- 
publicans who acted as volunteer whips in the late 
19th Century were Thomas Reed of Maine and 
James Wilson of Iowa. 

u DeAlva S. Alexander, op. cit., note 6 above, 
p. 105, states that Watson was, in 1899 (his 
second term), the first whip chosen by party 
caucus; and he indicates that Tawney succeeded 
Watson. Alexander’s assertion is repeated by 
MacNeil, p. 97; Galloway, History, p. 102; 
Steinberg, op. cit.; and in a speech by Representa- 
tive Guy Hardy of Colorado in 1928, which is 
cited in Cannon’s Precedents, vol. 8, p. 958 (1936). 

This view is mistaken. Tawney was the first 
whip and was succeeded by Watson in 1905; 
see the New York Times, Dec. 3, 1905, 3:2; the 
Washington Post, Dec. 3, 1905, 2:2 and Dec. 13, 
1905, 4:6; Edward T. Taylor, A History of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, H. Doc. 299, 77th Cong., Ist sess. (1941), p. 
51; and Charles W. Thompson, Party Leaders of 
the Time (New York, 1906), pp. 153, 195. 
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TABLE I. PARTY WHIPS IN THE HOUSE 











House career 





Name, State, Years of service as whip 





Years before 





Democrats 
Oscar W. Underwood, Alabama, 1900-01 
James T. Lloyd, Mo., 1901-08 
Thomas M. Bell, Ga., (1913-15?) tf 
William A. Oldfield, Ark., 1921-28 
John McDuffie, Alabama, 1929-33 
Arthur Greenwood, Indiana, 1933-35 
Patrick Boland, Pa., 1935-42 
Robert Ramspeck, Ga., 1942-45 
John Sparkman, Alabama, 1946 
John McCormack, Mass., 1947-49; 1953-55 
Percy Priest, Tenn., 1949-53 
Carl Albert, Okla., 1955-62 
Hale Boggs, La., 1962- 


Republicans 
James A. Tawney, Minn., 1897—1905 
James E. Watson, Indiana, 1905-09 
John W. Dwight, N. Y., 1909-13 
Charles Burke, S. D., 1918-15 
Charles M. Hamilton, N. Y., 1915~19 
Harold Knutson, Minn., 1919-23 
Albert H. Vestal, Indiana, 1923-31 
Carl G. Bachmann, W. Va., 1931-33 
Harry L. Englebright, Cal., 1933-43 





Years as Years after 
becoming whip whip being whip 
5 1 14 
4 8 8 
? ? ? 
12 8 —- 
10 4 2 
10 2 4 
4 7 — 
12 3 — 
9 1 eee 
18 4 13* 
8 4 4 
8 7 2* 
17 2* 
4 8 6 
8 4 e 
6 4 — 
12 2 
2 4 a 
2 4 26 
6 8 — 
6 2 e 
6 11 _ 
9 20* 


Leslie C. Arends, IN., 1944- 





* As of the end of 1963. 
t Bell served in the House from 1905 until 1931. 


governorship of Indiana; he later served 16 
years in the Senate. Though he had left the 
House, Cannon consulted him as a personal 
assistant in the 1910 rules fight. The third 
Republican whip, Dwight, began to organize 
a more extensive system and dévelop modern 
techniques—particularly the use of a syste- 


The exact date of Tawney’s appointment as 
whip is as obscure as his method of appointment. 
Taylor, loc. cit., gives the date as 1897 and says 
that Speaker Reed made the choice. Thompson, 
op. cit., refers to Tawney as being whip in 1902, 
although he does not indicate how long he had 
then been so. Before 1920 the documentation for 
the identity of party whips was almost non-exist- 
ent. I have therefore given footnote references 
identifying the whips before that date. 

2 Kenneth W. Hechler, Insurgency (New 
York, 1940), p. 70. 


matic poll prior to an important vote. 
During Wilson’s presidency Burke and 
Hamilton were understandably less active than 
Dwight had been. In 1919, with the Republi- 
cans again in control of the House, the post of 
whip resumed its importance to them. In that 
year, reflecting other changes in party practice 
after 1910, the power of appointing the Repub- 
lican whip was transferred from the Speaker 
(or Minority Leader, depending on electoral 
fortunes) to the Republican Committee on 
Committees. The Republican Conference 
(caucus) could ratify or reject the Committee’s 
recommendation. Except in 1919 itself the nor- 


13 See MacNeil and Alexander; also the New 
York Times, Jan. 20, 1928, and the Washington 
Siar, March 14, 1909, 1:8; March 22, 1909 1:5; 
and April 4, 1911, 4:2. 

u Cannon’s Precedents, vol. 8, p. 961. 
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mal practice has been for the Conference auto- 
matically to adopt it. 

Knutson, who later became Chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, was whip for 
four years. He was followed in turn by Vestal, 
Bachmann, Englebright, and Arends. The last 
three in particular developed, expanded, and 
solidified the organizational structure of the 
Republican whip. 

The Democrats. The first Democratic whip, 
Underwood, later became floor leader in the 
House, and still later, the same in the Senate. 
Underwood offered the resolution at the 1900 
Democratic Caucus—going into a campaign 
year—which formally created the posts of whip 
and assistant whip. The Minority Leader then 
announced Underwood’s appointment as 
whip”? The method of appointment for 
Democratic whips has never changed. The floor 
leader, aided by Democratic Speakers, has 
appointed all the Democratic whips. 

Lloyd succeeded Underwood and served un- 
til he resigned to become Chairman of the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee in the crucial election years of 1908, 
1910, and 1912.18 The identity of the Demo- 


18 In 1919 the old-guard Republicans dominated 
the Party Conference, to the dismay of more pro- 
gressive members. Fights over many issues, in- 
cluding the choice of the new whip, occurred in 
the Conference. See the New York Times, March 
12, 1919, 1:4. Knutson, the winner, received 118 
votes out of 182 cast. 

16 The only reference to Burke as whip I could 
find was on the floor plan of the Capitol in the 
Congressional Directory for the 63d Congress. For 
Hamilton see the Washington Star, April 1, 1917, 
1:2. Hamilton also returned a form to the office 
of the Biographical Directory of Congress in 1928 
in which he indicated that he was the Republican 
whip in the 64th and 65th Congresses. Knutson 
listed his tenure as whip as the 66th and 67th 
Congresses, on a similar form. Vestal became whip 
in 1923, not in 1925 as the Biographical Directory 
states. The files of the Biographical Directory indi- 
cate that his service as whip began in 1923; so 
does his obituary in the Anderson (Ind.) Daily 
Bulletin, April 2, 1932. 

17 See the Washington Post, Jan. 10, 1900, 4:5; 
and the New York Times, Jan. 10, 1900, 1:6. 
Sydney P. Epes of Virginia, who died two months 
later, was named assistant whip. 

18 Lloyd’s service as whip is mentioned in the 
following places: Congressional Record, vol. 90, 
pt. 8, p. 3420 (1944); the Hannibal (Mo.) Courier- 
Post, April 4, 1944; and the Canton (Afo.) Press- 
News, April 4 (?), 1944. James E. Watson, in his 
memoirs, As I Knew Them (Indianapolis, 1936), 
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cratic whip in the period from 1909 until 1921 
is obscure. Bell was the whip during at least 
the 68rd Congress (1918-15). He may have 
been whip for the entire 12 years, or there may 
have been others, as yet unidentified, who 
served part of that period.’ 

Oldfield was whip for eight years, serving 
until his death. McDuffie followed him for four 
years, resigning after an unsuccessful race for 
Speaker against Henry Rainey in the 1933 
Democratic Caucus. Greenwood also ceased to 
be whip after an intraparty struggle which re- 
sulted in the election of Joseph Byrns to: the 
Speakership. He was replaced by Boland, an 
important Byrns supporter. Greenwood and 
Boland built the modern Democratic whip 
organization in the House in the course of 
coping with the exigencies of New Deal legis- 
lation. 

The party whip organizations were initially 
the product of the close, hardfought party 
battles of the late 19th Century. By the late 
1920s and the beginning of the party battles 
that predated the New Deal struggles the 
whips became even more prominent in the 
House. Both parties were eager to maintain 
disciplined lines either for or against far-reach- 
ing legislation. The top-heavy Democratic 
majorities of the 1930’s began to be plagued by 
dissenting Southerners and Westerners; defec- 
tion increased the need for machinery aimed at 
a high degree of party unity in voting. Repub- 
licans desired to produce a united opposition, 
and needed discipline to participate effectively 
in their recurrent coalitions with Southern 





p. 295, mentions Claude Swanson of Virginia as a 
Democratic whip. I have found no other sub- 
stantiation for this, however. Lloyd was the 
designated Democratic whip during the entire 
time Watson was the Republican whip. I wish to 
thank Professor Clarence Berdahl for bringing 
Lloyd’s service to my notice. See Berdahl’s 
articles, “Some Notes on Party Membership in 
Congress,” this Review, Vol. 43 (1949), pp. 309- 
321, 492-508, 721-734, for a treatment of many 
important facets of party history. 

19 The Congressional Directory floor plan of the 
Capitol for the 63d Congress shows Bell as whip. 
His obituary in the March 20, 1941, Gainesville 
(Ga.) News speaks of him as Democratie whip 
“for a term or two.” Berdahl thinks that Bell was 
whip from 1909 until 1919; I have not been able to 
substantiate this. Bascom N. Timmons, in his 
Garner of Texas (New York, 1948), pp. 59-60, 61, 
64, 74, indicates that John N. Garner was Demo- 
cratic whip, probably during the 1909-1913 
period. I have been unable to find other evidence 
for this. 
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Democrats. By 1963 the Democratic whip had 
a reasonable expectation of succeeding to the 
floor leadership and even the Speakership.2® 

Gradually the House began to recognize not 
only the importance of the individuals serving 
as whips but also the importance of the whips 
as institutions. From 1911 until the present the 
Republican whip has had an office in the Cap- 
itol, unless he chose to operate from his con- 
gressional office. The Democratic whip had an 
office in the Capitol in the 63d Congress 
(1913-15) and has had an office there contin- 
uously since 1919.2% Since 1913 the House has 
provided for at least limited staff help to be 
appointed by the whips. The sum was to be 
used for a messenger for each whip until 1947, 
when provision was also made for two clerks. 
In 1953 the party whips were given administra- 
tive assistants. By 1963 the office of each 
whip had a budget of about $40,000.24 


20 This expectation was not a guarantee, how- 
ever. In 1962 all of the leaders advanced one 
place after the death of Speaker Rayburn. This 
provides some precedent but does not establish a 
pattern. For evidence that Albert’s tenure as whip 
helped lead to his election as Majority Leader see 
Polsby, in Peabody and Polsby, op. cit., pp. 246- 
247. It is customary, especially on the Democratic 
side, for the floor leader to become Speaker when 
that office falls vacant. 

2 This statement is based on the floor plans of 
the Capitol in the Congressional Directory for each 
session. The record may be somewhat incom- 
plete. 

2 This information comes from a perusal of the 
Legislative Appropriations Acts in the JU. S. 
Statutes-ai-Large. The title “whip” was first used 
in the 1913 legislation. 

233 When the Republicans captured the House in 
the 1952 elections John McCormack was slated to 
move from Majority Leader to minority whip. He 
asked Speaker Martin, Majority Leader Halleck, 
and Minority Leader Rayburn if he might keep 
one of his long-time employees as Administrative 
Assistant. He and the Republican whip, Les 
Arends, then agreed that they both would have 
Administrative Assistants. 

“ The value of the party whip organizations 
was widely enough recognized in the House by 
the late 1950s for a portion of the Democratic 
membership to imitate the political parties and 
establish a third whip organization. In 1957 a 
loose alliance of liberal Democrats was formed in 
the House under the leadership of Representative 
Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota. This group im- 
mediately established a whip organization, which 
‘functioned at least sporadically. In 1959 both the 
Democratic Study Group and its whip organiza- 
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II 


The whip organizations of the parties grew 
in size and complexity through the years of 
this century. By 1963, on both sides they were 
large, formal organizations that performed a 
variety of tasks. ` 

The Republican Organization. John Dwight 
in 1909-1913 was apparently the first Republi- 
can whip to have assistants.” There is no evi- 
dence that any Republican until Carl Bach- 
mann in 1931 again used assistant whips. 
Bachmann organized the Republican whip 
system on essentially the same basis that is 
still in use. He divided the country into two 
divisions and appointed Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts to be in charge of the Eastern 
division and Harry Englebright of California 
to be in charge of the Western division. He also 
designated a “key man” in each state with 
Republican members. When a poll of the 
Republican members was necessary Bachmann 
asked Martin and Englebright to get reports 
from the key men about their state delega- 
tions. When Englebright became Republican 
whip in 1933 he retained the pattern of assist- 
ant whips (increasing them to three in number) 
and “key men” in the state delegations. 

The Republican whip from 1944 to the 
present, Les Arends of Illinois, formalized 
and expanded the key man system. By 1963 
he had a deputy whip, three regional whips, 
and 12 assistant whips. After the chief whip is 
chosen he has a free hand in appointing all of 
his assistants, The Republican organization in 
the First Session of the 88th Congress is sum- 
marized in Table II. 

The Republican whip organization performs 
the four functions already mentioned, involv- 
ing attendance, information, polling, and pres- 
sure. The Republican whip keeps records of 
Republican members’ voting on teller votes ag 
well as on roll calls, This the Democratic whip 
does only informally and sporadically, without 
notes or records being kept. 

The Republicans have developed a different 
pattern of leadership succession. Joe Martin 
had been an assistant whip before becoming 
Minority Leader and then Speaker, but no 
whip has yet become the Republican floor 
leader. Similarly, when a Republican Speaker 








tion were formally established. The Secretary 
of the DSG also serves as its whip. 

28 See the speech by Majority Floor Leader 
John Q. Tilson of Connecticut, Cong. Rec., vol. 69, 
pt. 2, p. 1757 (1928). 

2 Letter from Carl G. Bachmann to the author, 
August 15, 1963. 
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TABLE II, REPUBLICAN WHIP ORGANIZATION, 1963 
Whip: Leslie C. Arends, Illincis 
Deputy Whip: Charles Hoeven, Iowa 








Regional and Assistant Whips 





No. of 
Name and State States in Zone GOP 
Members 
Regional Whip: Katherine St. George, 
New York 
William Bates, Mass. Conn., Mass., N. J., Me., N. H., Vt. 19 
Carleton King, N. Y. New York 21 
William Curtin, Pa. Pa. 14 
Regional Whip: Jackson Betts, Ohio 
Elford Cederberg, Mich. Michigan il 
Jackson Betts, Ohio Ohio 18 
William Van Pelt, Wisc. Wisc., Minn., Iowa 16 
Robert Michel, IH. Tllinois 14 
Richard Roudebush, Ind. Indiana, Ky., Tenn. 12 
Regional Whip: Catherine May, Wash. 
Walter Norblad, Ore. Ore., Colo., Mont., Utah, Wash., Wyo. 13 
Hjalmar Nygaard, N. D. N. D., 8. D., Nebr., Kans., Okla. 13 
John Baldwin, Cal. California 14 
William Cramer, Fla. Fla., Ariz., Md., N. C., Tex., Va., W. Va. 12 


bas been forced to become Minority Leader the 
Republican whip has kept his job, rather than 
surrendering it to the former Majority Leader. 
Thus Arends remained as whip in both 1949 
and 1955 while Halleck lost any formal leader- 
ship title.27 So long as Arends is content to con- 
tinue indefinitely as whip, without contesting 
for the Speakership, the succession ladder sim- 
ply bypasses him. This may be a temporary 
accident of personality; the test will come 
after his retirement, when it is seen whether 
his successor proves to be an aspirant for the 
Speakership or whether the post has become 
permanently neutralized. 

The Democratic Organization. On the Demo- 
cratic side Underwood had an assistant whip in 
1900. But in the 1921-1928 period Oldfield had 
no assistant whips. John McDuffie (1929-1933) 
had two assistants. The great expansion in the 
whip organization, which had come in 1931 in 
the Republican Party, came in 1933 for the 
Democrats under Arthur Greenwood. He 
organized a system of 15 assistant whips, each 
responsible for the Democrats in a specific 


27 In 1949 Halleck expected Martin to appoint 
him Deputy Minority Leader and so did not de- 
sire to be whip. In 1955 Halleck saw no need to 
disturb the ll-year tenure of Arends as whip 
merely for the sake of a title. 


zone. The zones were identical with those 
established for the Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee, which was also created in 1933.28 The 
Steering Committee withered quickly but the 
whip zones remained. The initial 15 zones were 
similar in composition to the present 18 zones. 

Greenwood’s successor, Pat Boland of Penn- 
sylvania, worked diligently to perfect the 
functioning of the organization. During his 7- 
year tenure the press and other Democratic 
leaders began to take public notice of his 
operations.?9 

The Democratic deputy whip, who is espe- 
cially active on the floor in checking attendance 
and voting, is appointed by the whip. The 


28 Letter from Clarence Cannon to the author, 
September 23, 1963; Cannon’s Precedents, vol. 8, 
pp. 961-962 (1936); and E. Pendleton Herring, 
“First Session of the Seventy-Third Congress,” 
this Revrnw, Vol. 28 (Feb., 1934), p. 69. 

29 See the statement by John McCormack after 
Boland’s death, Cong. Ree., vol. 88, pt. 3, p. 4318, 
77th Cong., 2d sess. (1942). See also the Washing- 
ton Star, August 18, 1935, D-2:6 and June 4, 1936, 
A-10:1; the Washington Posi, August 25, 1935, 
TII-3:2; and the Scranton Times, May 18, 1942. 

80 The post of deputy whip as a formal leader- 
ship position was created in 1955 for Hale Boggs of 
Louisiana, the present whip. John Moss of Cali- 
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Democratic assistant whips are either ap- 
pointed by the dean of the delegations for 
which they are responsible or they are elected 
by members of those delegations.“ Table III 
summarizes the Democratic whip organization 
in the First Session of the 88th Congress. 

The assistant whips are responsible for a 
small number of Democrats, averaging between 
14 and 15. The whips, or staff members 
designated by them, make the regular contacts 
with all of the Democratic members’ offices. 
When the Democratic leadership in the House 
wishes to transmit information to all Demo- 
‘crats—or elicit information from them—the 
chief whip’s office contacts the 18 assistants. 
In this way all Democrats can be alerted to 


fornia became deputy whip in 1962. Boland had 
a “principal assistant” or “chief assistant” whip, 
Thomas Ford of California. See the Washington 
Star, August 18, 1935, D-2:6, and Cong. Rec., vol. 
88, pt. 3, p. 4320, 77th Cong., 2d sess. (1942). 

31 Boland apparently appointed his own assist- 
ant whips. In 1939 he threatened to “fire” some of 
them for disloyalty to the President’s program. 
New York Times, August 22, 1939, 20:3. 

The assistant whips may develop some inde- 
pendent weight in their state delegations. See the 
chapter by Alan Fiellin in Peabody and Polsby, 
op. cit., p. 70. ` 
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come to the floor in 15 to 20 minutes. ‘The 
leadership can ascertain the sentiments of 
virtually every Democrat in the House on a 
given bill in a day or two.” 


HI 


The purpose of this section is to analyze the 
functioning of the Democratic whip organiza- 
tion in the Second Session of the 87th Con- 
gress (1962) and the First Session of the 88th 
(1963), years of great activity for it. The 


In the Democratic Study Group the Secre- 
tary and whip since its founding has been Frank 
Thompson of New Jersey. He was elected initially 
and has continued to be re-elected every two years 
by the full membership of the DSG, which totalled 
120 in 1963. He has appointed four regional whips, 
each of whom has either four or five regional sub- 
whips reporting to him. The subwhips are re- 
sponsible for calling from four to six other DSG 
members. 

The DSG whip organization takes no polls on 
legislation, since the group was formed on the 
basis of ideological congeniality. The organization 
distributes information on pending legislation and 
works for maximum attendance, particularly on 
teller votes on amendments in Committee of the 
Whole. 

33 One primary fact determined the time span 
here studied—the availability of files. 


TABLE HI. DEMOCRATIC WHIP ORGANIZATION, 1963 


Whip: Hale Boggs, Louisiana 
Deputy Whip: John Moss, Cal. 


Assistant Whips 




















Name and State States in Zone ae i Method of 

ems. Selection 
Torbert Macdonald, Mass. Mass., Conn., R. I. 14 ` Election 
Abraham Multer, N. Y. N. Y. 20 Election 
George Rhodes, Pa. Pa. 13 Election 
Peter Rodino, N. J. N. J., Del., Md. 14 Election 

Thomas Downing, Va. Va. N. C. 17 Appointed 

John Flynt, Ga. Ga., 8. C. 16 Appointed 
James O'Hara, Mich. Mich., Minn., Wisc. 16 Election 
Winfield Denton, Ind. Indiana 4 Election 
Harley Staggers, W. Va. W. Va., Ohio 10 Election 
Robert Everett, Tenn. Tenn., Ark., Ky. 15 Election 
Gillis Long, La. La., Miss. 13 Election 
Don Fuqua, Fla. Fla., Alabama 18 Election 
Frank Karsten, Mo. Mo., Iowa 9 Election 

Dan Rostenkowski, Ill. Ilinois 12 Appointed 

Jack Brooks, Tex, Texas 21 Appointed 
Ed Edmondson, Okla. Oklahoma 5 Election 

Thomas Morris, N. M. N. M., Ariz., Alaska, Colo., Ida., 
Hawaii, Mont., Nev., Ore., Wash. 17 Appointed 
John McFall, Cal. California 23 Appointed 
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Democratic whip organization, be it remem- 
bered, has worked as an arm of the majority 
party in the House ever since 1983, except for 
two two-year periods (1947-49 and 1953-55). 
In the 1930s, as noted above, Boland had 
greatly expanded its use. Rayburn, on the other 
hand, who was a strong leader and had never 
been whip himself, used it less than the weaker 
Speakers of the 1930s. For example, the whip 
who served for the longest period under 
Rayburn, Carl Albert, employed his top staff 
member on congressional business rather than 
on whip business. 

But in 1962 and 1963 the new Speaker, 
John McCormack, began to use the whip 
organization for a greater number of formal 
polls. McCormack had been whip, as had the 
new Majority Leader, Albert. Hale Boggs, the 
new whip, had been deputy whip under Al- 
bert. Thus the three top Democrats in the 
House all appreciated the potentialities of the 
whip organization—both formal and informal. 
These three men, joined by D. B. Hardeman, 
Administrative Assistant to Boggs, and the 
deputy whip, John Moss, functioned as a small, 
close-knit group dedicated to attaining the 
most favorable voting outcomes on Adminis- 
tration bills. This group—not, conspicuously, 
including the chairman of the Rules Committee 
—met with White House and Departmental 
officials on legislative matters throughout 1962 
and 1963 

The Office of the Democratic Whip was 
composed of four people—Boggs, Hardeman, 
a secretary, and an intern—during the entire 
period studied. The office had a contact—gen- 
erally a staff member—in the office of each of 
the 18 assistant whips. Information on poll re- 
quests was transmitted by telephone between 
the whip’s office and the offices of the assistant 
whips. Occasionally the whip’s office made con- 
tact with all Democratic members of the 
House directly, either on substantive legislative 
matters or on attendance needs. The whip’s 


3 This is not to suggest that Albert was not im- 
portant as whip. Rayburn consulted him, but the 
whip organization as a whole was used less than in 
1962-1963. It should be noted that when Albert 
became whip he replaced Percy Priest, who de- 
cided not to continue as whip in 1955 because he 
had become Chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Cong. Rec., 
Vol. 101, pt. 1, pp. 191-192 (1955). 

3% An unusual instance of this occurred in the 
drive for adjournment in October, 1962, when the 
leadership was having difficulty in keeping a 
quorum in Washington. The whip’s office called or 
sent telegrams to all missing Democrats from east 
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office, located in the Capitol, served as a meet- 
ing place for White House and Departmental 
congressional liaison officials interested in the 
success of a particular bill. 

The whip during these two years was Hale 
Boggs of Louisiana, a loyal Administration 
supporter on most matters. The deputy whip, 
John Moss of California, was even more con- 
sistently loyal.** The assistant whips, the pri- 
mary direct contacts with rank and file 
Democratic members, varied considerably in 
their voting loyalty to the Administration. 
Table IV shows the support they gave the 
Administration on the 17 votes chosen for 
analysis here,?” together with the support given 
by all Democrats in each whip zone on these 
same votes. In general, the assistant whips 
tend to be more loyal to the Administration 
than all Democrats, and variations in their 
individual loyalty tend to reflect the normal 
variations by zone.?® 

The problem of “disloyal” assistant whips 
is troublesome. The power to appoint and 
replace them rests exclusively with the Demo- 
cratic delegations involved. But even if the 
whip had the power to remove assistant whips 
the roll-call voting record of the assistants 
would not be an infallible test. For example, in 


of the Mississippi at their homes, asking them to 
return. A similar situation, even more acute, de- 
veloped in 1963 after President Kennedy’s 
assassination, as the House struggled until 
Christmas eve to pass a foreign aid appropriations 
bill acceptable to President Johnson. 

38 For the 87th Congress Congressional Quarterly 
reports that Boggs had a 73 per cent and Moss a 
91 per cent Kennedy Support Score. 

37 See footnote 40, infra, for a listing of the 
votes chosen. 

38 This evidence that assistant whips were more 
loyal (hence, more liberal) should be compared 
with Duncan MacRae’s suggestion that elected 
party leaders tend to take middle-of-the-road 
positions on issues. MacRae, Dimensions of Con- 
gressional Voting (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1958), ch. 4. 

The Congressional Quarterly study of the whips, 
op. cit., p. 994, concludes that in terms of Demo- 
cratic party support for the first half of the 1961 
session “The performance of the whips was 
matched roughly by that of the membership as 
whole...” David Truman, The Congressional 
Party, p. 227, attributes some of the influence of 
the principal whips in the House to “their in- 
dividual positions in the voting structure of the 
party.” Donald Matthews, U. S. Senators and 
Their World (Chapel Hill, 1960), suggests that the 
Senate whips tend to fall off in party-line voting. 
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TABLE IV. VOTING OF DEMOCRATIC ASSISTANT 
WHIPS AND MEMBERS OF THEIR ZONES, 
1962-1963 








Part I: Per cent support of Administration on 17 key roll calls 











1962 1963 
States in Whip Zone Assist- a Assist- An 
ant Sis ant fs 
Whip bers Whip bers 
(%) (m) (%) (%) 

Mass., Conn., R. I. 100 95 100 97 
N. Y. 100 95 100 97 
Pa 100 98 90 95 
N. J., Del, Md. 100 92 100 99 
*Va., N.C. 43 53 60 56 
Ga., S.C 86 62 89 74 
Mich., Wisc., Minn, 100 97 100 97 
Ind 100 96 100 97 
W., Van Ohio 57 83 100 93 
Tenn., Ky., Ark. 71 81 90 90 
*Miss., La. 86 41 100 53 
*Alabama, Fla, 67 62 78 70 
Mo., Iowa ° 100 80 100 81 
*Illinois 100 98 100 98 
*Texas è 29 51 ` 100 70 
Okla. (Kan. & Mont. in 1962) 100 78 90 30 


Wash., Ore., Alaska, Hawaii, 

Ariz, N. M., Utah, Colo., 

Ida. Nev. (Mont. in 1963) 67 86 100 92 
California 100 98 100 97 


Average 84 79 94 85 





Part II: Per cent support of specifie legislation 





Support 





Support 
Year and Legislation by all by all 
Assistant 
Whips Democrats 

1962: (%) (%) 
Urban Affairs 61 55 
Tax Bill 94 86 
Debt Limit 89 84 
Farm Bill 78 81 
Trade Expansion Act 89 83 
Public Works 89 82 
U. N. Bonds 87 81 

1963: 
Rules Committee 83 81 
Public Works Appropriation 94 86 
Medical Student Loans 95 87 
Feed Grains Program 93 88 
Debt Limit (May) 100 87 
Area Redevelopment 83 77 
Debt Limit (August) 100 93 
Tax Bill 100 90 
Debt Limit (November) 100 85 
Cotton Bill 93 79 








* Assistant whip changed during the two-year period, 


1962 one assistant whip supported the Admin- 
istration only rarely and yet did an excellent 
job as assistant whip, not only in reporting 
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accurately but also in indicating the weak point 
of each member through which he might be 
induced to change his mind and support the 
Administration on a given bill. Loyalty is less 
important than accuracy and thoroughness. 
The Democratic assistant whips are expected 
to perform the functions involving attendance, 
information, and polling but they have a great 
deal of discretion in deciding whether they also 
wish to pressure their zone members to vote 
the Administration position.*? 

An analysis of how the Democratic whip 
organization performed these four main func- 
tions in dealing with the major legislation the 
House acted on in 1962 and 1963 will form the 
bulk of this section. “Major legislation” here 
indicates those measures on which the House 
leadership decided a poll should be taken, on 
which the poll was taken and completed, and 
on which the House acted either favorably or 
unfavorably by roll-call vote. This definition 
includes seven bills in 1962 and ten in 1963.4 


3 The Republicans, starting with a base of 
greater party agreement on issues, look on their 
assistant whips as definite agents of the leader- 
ship. The method of appointment for Republican 
assistant whips—by the chief whip himself—in- 
sures some accountability to the leadership. On 
the Democratic side Boggs obviously cannot as- 
sume that the assistant whip appointed by 
Howard Smith will be an avid Administration 
supporter. 

Boggs summarized the job of assistant whip in 
a telegram to the Shreveport (La.) Times in the 
fall of 1963: “The assistant whips keep members 
in their zones informed as to which bills will be 
scheduled for a vote and when. On a request from 
the House leadership, they ascertain how each 
member in their zone will vote on a specific 
measure, and report the results to the leadership. 
When important bills are being considered by the 
House, they try to make sure that the members 
from their zone are present for key votes. The 
assistant whips are responsible solely to their 
party colleagues in their zones. The executive 
branch has absolutely no voice in either selecting 
or removing assistant whips.” 

40 The specific issues in 1962 were: (1) final 
passage of the resolution disapproving the re- 
organization plan which would have created an 
Urban Affairs Department, (2) final passage of 
the 1962 Revenue Act, (3) final passage of an in- 
crease in the national debt limit, (4) recommittal 
motion on the feed-grains section of the farm bill, 
(5) recommittal motion substituting a one-year, 
extension of reciprocal trade for the Trade Expan- 
sion Act, (6) recommittal motion on the ac- 
celerated publie works bill, and (7) final passage 
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The 17 votes include 14 which the Administra- 
tion won (11 by close margins) and three which 
the Administration lost (two by close mar- 
gins). 

The first function of the whip organization 
is to insure maximum Democratic attendance 
on the floor when critical votes are taken. 
Getting this is a matter both of keeping the 





of the bill authorizing the President to purchase 
U. N. bonds. 

The specific issues in 1963 were: (1) adoption of 
the resolution permanently enlarging the Rules 
Committee, (2) passage of an amendment to a 
supplemental appropriations bill adding $450 
million to the accelerated public works program, 
(3) recommittal motion deleting medical student 
loan provisions from the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Act, (4) final passage of an in- 
crease in the national debt limit, (5) final passage 
of a bill authorizing a voluntary feed-grains acre- 
age diversion program for 1964-1965, (6) final 
passage of Area Redevelopment Act amendments, 
(7) final passage of a second debt-limit extension, 
(8) recommittal motion on the tax bill making a 
tax cut dependent on reduced governmental 
spending, (9) final passage of a third debt-limit ex- 
tension, and (10) final passage of the cotton bill. 

The recommittal motion on the 1963 tax bill 
did not fully meet the stated criteria, because part 
of the poll on the recommittal motion was taken 
through the Democratic members of the Commi- 
tee on Ways and Means. The 15 zones used by 
these men when acting as the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Committees were also employed in 
this poll and the results were channeled first to 
Chairman Mills and then to the whip’s office. 
Aside from this significant deviation, however—a 
display of Mills’s independent power—the whip’s 
office performed its normal functions during this 
struggle. Since the bill was one of the most im- 
portant to the Administration and the House 
leadership in 1963, an accurate picture of the 
whip system could hardly be given without in- 
eluding it here. 

A few examples in the text will come from 
whip operations on bills other than the 17 listed 
above. 

41 The three lost were Urban Affairs and the 
farm bill in 1962 and the Area Redevelopment 
Act amendments in 1963. The phrase “close 
margin” means roll calls on which a change of 25 
votes or less would alter the result. Urban Affairs, 
the recommittal motion on the trade bill, and 
U. N. bonds were not “close” in 1962. Only the 
medical student loan provisions was not “close” 
in 1963. Nine of the 17 voting results could have 
been changed by a shift of 15 or fewer votes. 
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members in Washington and getting them to 
the House chamber when the vote comes. To 
this end, the whip’s office uses a variation of a 
poll called an attendance check. In this pro- 
cedure the assistant whips simply ask the mem- 
bers if they will be in town “next Wednesday” 
or “next Wednesday and next Thursday.” 
Answers to these questions tell the whip which 
members should be asked to change their plans 
and stay in town. Or, if the leadership has a 
choice in scheduling it can estimate on which 
one of two or three days the attendance and 
absence situation will work most in the Admin- 
istration’s favor. 

On the day of a vote on the floor the whip’s 
office checks its attendance poll against the 
absentees on the first quorum call of the day to 
indicate what members need to be called or 
may need pairs. The whip’s office is particularly 
anxious to arrange live pairs—whereby an anti- 
Administration vote actually present is nulli- 
fied by an absent pro-Administration vote. As 
the time of the vote or votes approaches, whip 
calls go out from the whip’s office, specifying 
what is being voted on and indicating that the 
Speaker, Majority Leader, and whip desire the 
member’s presence on the floor.” 

The whip’s office goes to great lengths to 
guarantee the presence of members on crucial 
votes. In April, 1963, votes on a medical stu- 
dent loan provision and on the feed-grains pro- 
gram were scheduled for the same week. The 
whip’s office called one Democratic member 
who was on the West Coast to make a long- 
scheduled speech and arranged for her to fly 
back for the votes. It reached another member 
touring his district with the Argentine Ambas- 
sador and asked him to return to Washington. 
In the May, 1963, fight over increasing the 
limit on the national debt the whip’s office was 
instrumental in arranging for two Democrats 
to attend the session in wheel chairs. Occasion- 
ally, faulty timing lost a vote. In the June, 
1963, vote on the Area Redevelopment Act 
amendments, a member was told that the vote 
would be taken about two hours later than it 
actually came. Consequently he was at the 
Washington Airport when his vote was needed. 

The promotion of optimum attendance can 
also involve some selectivity. On the day of the 
Area Redevelopment vote in 1963 the Air 
Force was scheduled to take 19 members to 
an air show in Paris. The whip’s office called 
the Air Force to get assurances that the plane 


42 The Majority Manager of Telephones on the 
floor also instructs his operators to call each 
member’s office when a vote is near but the 
operators do not specify what is at issue. 
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would not leave until one hour after the final 
vote on the bill. Then it got word to the six 
Democratic members known to be friendly to 
the bill who were also scheduled to go on the 
trip and let them know this, so as to insure 
their presence on the floor. 

In the August, 1963, debt-limit fight the 
whip’s office was especially active in working 
on attendance. Democrats friendly to the bill 
and not answering the quorum call on the day 
before the vote received telegrams from Boggs 
urging them, in the Speaker’s name, ‘to make 
every effort to be present Thursday...” for 
the vote. On the day of the vote the whip’s 
office called the offices of 15 Democratic mem- 
bers who had not answered the quorum call 
that morning. Despite the previous stress on 
attendance seven of these members had ab- 
sented themselves without informing the 
leadership. 

In late August, 1968, there was a long, 
bitter floor fight over the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill. The whip organization made a con- 
certed effort to get all Democrats to the floor 
and keep them there; a series of teller votes 
was anticipated on Wednesday and Thursday. 
On Tuesday a meeting held in the whip’s office 
was attended by all but one of the assistant 
whips (or their representatives), the Demo- 
cratic House leadership, Executive liaison per- 
sonnel, Undersecretary of State Harriman and 
AID Administrator Bell. Harriman and Bell 
explained the provisions of the bill and the 
necessity of defeating crippling amendments. 
The leadership stressed that all assistant whips 
should be on the floor during the entire voting 
period (which consumed 10 to 12 hours) and 
should keep track of the members from their 
zones. The appeal was effective to the extent 
that all 18 assistant whips were on the floor 
during both days of teller votes. Yet two early 
votes were lost because of absentees and thus 
a whip call directed at friendly assistant whips 
(15 of the 18 on this issue) stressed the neces- 
sity of winning the first teller vote on the next 
day. 

The attendance in voting on the tax bill in 
1963 was almost perfect, On the most impor- 
tant vote (on the Republican recommittal 
motion) only one Democrat was unexpectedly 
absent. The other four Democratic absentees 
had been identified for several days; three of 
them were in the hospital. Special efforts were 
made to get everyone else. For example, two 
Democrats flew back from a conference abroad 
specifically for the vote. 

No statistical measure can judge precisely 
the effect of the Democratic whip organization 
on attendance for roll call votes. Yet some 
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inferences can be drawn from a few figures.® 
On the 17 bills in these two sessions on which 
the whip organization was fully active total 
Democratic voting attendance was 94 per cent. 
This can be compared with the Democratic 
attendance on all roll calls: 83 per cent in 1962 
and 84 per cent in 1963.4 This higher attend- 
ance was partially a function of the importance 
of the bills. Yet the specific instances recounted 
above suggest that the whip organization had 
some marginal effect in producing a high voting 
turnout. 

The second function of the whip’s office is 
providing information to Democratic members 
on pending measures. At the most mechanical 
level the whip’s office is responsible for inform- 
ing all Democrats what is scheduled for floor 
action week by week. But the office also pro- 
vides information more directly related to legis- 
lation which is highly important to the Admin- 
istration and to the House leadership. In May, 
1963, during the struggle over the increase in 
the debt limit the whip organization distrib- 
uted sheets of information on what the defeat 
of such an increase would mean to the country 
and to all Democratic members, A more neutral 
communication was sent to all Democrats 
directly from the whip’s office with reference 
to the June, 1963, Area Redevelopment amend- 
ments. The content of this letter was an out- 
line explanation of the provisions of the bill. A 
similar letter—signed by Albert and Boggs— 
was sent in connection with the cotton bill late 
in the 1968 session. 

In 1963, prior to the passage of the foreign 
aid authorization bill, an effort at informing 
the assistant whips on specific features of the 
program was made at the meeting described 
above. As a result of the meeting, AID prepared 
two memoranda which were then distributed to 
the assistant whips through the whip’s office. 

Before the voting on the tax bill in 1963 
the whip’s office was instrumental in helping 
Chairman Mills distribute a short summary of 
the bill to all Democratic members. It was 
accompanied by a brief letter urging support 
for final passage and defeat of the recommittal 


43 The Congressional Quarterly study of the first 
half of 1961, op. cit., pp. 993-994, documents the 
high voting turnout in that session and suggests 
the whip organizations might be part of the cause. 

4 The assistant whips had attendance records 
much like those of all Democrats on all roll calls, 
but on the 17 key votes they did somewhat better 
than the rank and file. In 1962 the assistant whips 
voted 83.4 per cent of the time on all roll calls and 
84.7 per cent in 1963. But on the 17 key votes 
their voting attendance rose to 96 per cent. 
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motion because “this bill is essential to our 
national well-being.” The letter was signed by 
Mills, the Speaker, Albert, and Boggs. 

The third function of the whip’s office is to 
ascertain how the Democratic members of the 
House will vote on certain pieces of legislation 
central to the Administration’s program. The 
principal device used to get this information is 
the poll. The whip’s office does not take a poll 
until the leadership decides one is needed. This 
comes usually some time after the bill has been 
reported from the committee and before it is 
scheduled for floor action. Ordinarily, then, the 
poll must be completed within a period lasting 
from two days to two weeks. Naturally the 
longer time periods produce greater accuracy 
in results. Likewise, the more clear and specific 
the question asked of the members the more 
accurate the result. If the legislation is ex- 
tremely complex a simple response for or 
against the bill may hide important feelings 
about amendments. The most effective assist- 
ant whips probe the sentiments of their mem- 
bership about specific provisions. If a current 
of opinion develops against a certain feature, 
the legislation may be changed in time to save 
it from defeat. In 1963 a poll was started on a 
bill extending the Export-Import Bank and 
allowing it to continue direct or “backdoor” 
borrowing from the Treasury. The initial poll 
results revealed a strong feeling against back- 
door financing and the Banking and Currency 
Committee changed the bill to eliminate it. 

The question the assistant whips are to ask 
members is precisely framed, since ambiguous 
questions produce ambiguous answers. It is not 
always on the final passage of the legislation. 


46 The Democratic whip’s office also relays to 
the leadership whatever information it receives 
about Republican voting probabilities. Such in- 
formation may come from lobbyists, Executive 
officials, or personal contacts between Democratic 
and Republican members. The Republican and 
Democratic whips’ offices do not, of course, trade 
information. 

Information on Republican voting tends to be 
quite unreliable when it redches the Democratic 
whip’s office. For example, during the debt-limit 
fight in May, 1963, it was supposed that at least 
eight to 10 Republicans would vote for the in- 
crease. Only one did. When the Administration 
lost the Area Redevelopment bill in June, 1963, 
the whip’s office had received information that 21 
Republicans would vote for the bill. Only 15 did. 
During the 1963 struggle over enlarging the Rules 
Committee six Republicans who finally voted 
with the Democratic leadership had been written 
off as lost to Halleck and Judge Smith. 
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Often it is on the recommittal motion to be 
offered by the Republicans, if the ‘‘instruc- 
tions” in this motion can be discovered in ad- 
vance of the vote. At other times a specific 
amendment is the subject of a poll. 

The results of the poll are supplemented by 
and checked with officials from the White 
House and the Executive Department in- 
volved, and occasionally group lobbyists 


‘provide some information. Without a sensitive 


and knowledgeable interpreter of the poll data 
the results could be highly misleading. For- 
tunately for the Democratic leadership such 
an interpreter was in charge of the office during 
the period studied. He could tell when a report 
from a member was of dubious validity and 
when it could be accepted at face value.“ He 
had a “feel” for contacting the proper mem- 
bers. 

How accurate were the final poll results 
which were submitted to the leadership? Ac- 
curacy is important because decisions about 
provisions in the bill, scheduling the bill for 
floor action, and attempts to change Demo- 
cratic votes are based partially on these results. 
To judge the accuracy of the whip poll the final 
complete poll presented to the leadership usu- 
ally two days before the vote—which still 
left time for any of the actions indicated 
above—was checked, individual by individual, 
against the final roll call embodying the issue 
on which the poll had been taken. The results 
are summarized in Table V, to show the per- 
centage of members reported correctly by the 
poll and also the number reported correctly 
and incorrectly and the number whose posi- 
tions could not be ascertained. Evidently the 
whip’s office increased in accuracy in 1963 as 
compared with 1962. Apparently the refine- 
ment of techniques and the lessons of expe- 
rience were put to good use. 

Probably the most important use for the poll 
results is in helping the leadership determine 
where to apply pressure. Meetings of the 
Speaker, Majority Leader, whip, Administra- 


4s There are several reasons for a member’s 
making an inaccurate report of his position. He 
might want to avoid leadership pressure by not 
alerting anyone to his opposition. He might be 
annoyed at the inconvenience of repeatedly re- 
porting his position. Finally, he might use the re- 
port of opposition as a bargaining device. For 
example, on the poll on the debt limit increase in 
May, 1963, a loyal Administration supporter from 
the midwest reported “doubtful” and, at the same 
time, indicated his eagerness for final Treasury 
confirmation that a new Internal Revenue Service 
installation would be located in his district. 
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tive Assistant to the whip, deputy whip, White 
House and Departmental liaison officials, ‘and 
the relevant Committee Chairman begin dur- 
ing a period between three weeks and three 
days before a bill comes to the floor. At these 
meetings a division of labor is made, on the 
basis of the whip poll. Thus a more thorough 
and accurate poll produces fewer- wasted con- 
tacts and enhances the probability that the 
contacts that are made will be with members 
who may be persuaded. 


TABLE V. ACCURACY OF DEMOCRATIC WHIP POLLS, 
1962-1963 


Per cent Number Number Number 
Correct Correct Incorrect Unknown 


1962: (%) 
Urban Affairs 87 226 15 19 
Tax Bill 81 212 26 23 
Debt Limit 90.5 237 18 7 
Farm Bill 82.5 216 36 10 
Trade Expansion 92 241 15 6 
Public Works 87.5 228 23 10 
U. N. Bonds 87 227 24 10 

1963: 
Rules Committee 97 247 2 8 
Publie Works Approp. 91 233 8 15 
Medical Student Loans 94 240 0 16 
Feed Grains 84 214 16 26 
Debt Limit (May) 93 239 9 8 
Area Redevelopment 91 232 17 6 
Debt Limit (August) 85 218 32 6 
Tax Bill* 96 246 6 4 
Debt Limit (Nov.) 92 235 19 2 
Cotton Bill 84 214 34 8 


* Not formally a whip organization poll. See footnote 40, 
supra. 


This fourth function of the whip’s office— 
that of directing pressure—is, in some ways, 
the most important of the four. The goal of the 
office is, after all, to produce votes for the 
President’s program. There is no precise system- 
atic or statistical way of charting the effec- 
tiveness of this whip-guided pressure, since the 
ultimate test would compare what happened 
with what might otherwise have happened.‘” 


47 Conceivably, some inferences might be drawn 
from a comparison of the winning percentage on 
roll calls used by Congressional Quarterly in com- 
puting its Presidential Support Index with the 
Administration’s record of success on the key 
votes analyzed here. The question could be put 
whether the President won a greater percentage of 
the time when the Democratic whip organization 
was fully engaged in the battle. On the 17 key 
votes the President won 14 times—82 per cent 
support—as against an overall 85 per cent win- 
ning record (on 60 roll calls) in 1962. From this it 
might be argued that the whip organization made 
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But an indication of some incidents involving 
the legislation studied in this article will give 
a sample of the work done and its effectiveness. 

The whip’s office was effective in 1962 in 
identifying the trouble spots on the tax bill of 
that year. One particularly dangerous area was 
the New York delegation, which was finally 
brought into line, with the loss of only three 
votes. Several Southern delegations were ini- 
tially opposed to the bill but a caucus of the 
North Carolina delegation, together with the 
effective work of the assistant whip for Texas, 
helped hold Southern losses on the bill to 15 
votes. At the last minute, during the floor de- 
bate, the secretary in the whip’s office dis- 
covered that some of the members from a mid- 
western state might be wavering in their sup- 
port for the bill. This message was transmitted 
to Boggs on the floor and he proceeded to escort 
one of the delgation’s members to the Speaker’s 
office where both the Speaker and the President 
(on the telephone) convinced him that he 
should support the bill. 

During the 1962 prelude to the vote on 
increasing the national debt limit the whip’s 
office was instrumental in enlisting Fraucis 
Walter of Pennsylvania to use some of his 
credit with the Southerners to convince one 
major Southern delegation to vote for the bill. 
As a result, only three Democrats from that 
state voted nay. 

During the week of June 25, 1962, the whip 
poll began to show that the Republican motion 
to recommit the trade bill with instructions to 
continue the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram for another year might attract as many as 
80 Democratic votes. Frantic activity on the 
part of the President, Chairman Mills of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Secretaries Gold- 
berg and Hodges and Undersccretaries Wirtz 
and Price, the Speaker, Majority Leader, whip, 
and others on Tuesday and Wednesday of that 
week reduced the eventual Democratic losses 
on the recommittal motion on Thursday to 44. 

During the 1963 Rules Committee fight, 
after the whip poll was relatively complete, 
the Speaker, Majority Leader, and whip each 
took a list of doubtful members to call. Of the 
17 called about their vote seven finally voted 
with the leadership. 


no material difference, since the winning per- 
centages are about the same. But it might also be 
argued that since the roll calls used here represent 
the “toughest” of the more numerous roll calls 
chosen by Congressional Quarterly the winning 
percentage is higher than could be expected with- 
out concentrated whip activity. 
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The events leading up to the passage of the 
debt-limit increase in May, 1963, provide 
another illustration of the use made of the in- 
formation supplied by the whip poll. At a 
meeting five days before the vote the results of 
the poll were discussed. During this meeting 
the Speaker, Majority Leader, and Larry 
O’Brien of the White House called and talked 
to several members about either their opposi- 
tion or their possible absence. Those members 
still considered doubtful or open to persuasion 
were divided among the leadership for further 
work, Chairman Mills asked that the latest 
whip poll be given to him the day before the 
vote so that postponement of the bill could 
still be announced if it appeared that defeat 
were likely. A week before the final vote the 
Speaker had seen an early version of the poll 
and, on the basis of that, persuaded six mem- 
bers reporting doubtful to commit themselves 
to voting for the bill. By the time of the floor 
action the poll indicated that the vote would 
be extremely close. Armed with that informa- 
tion the leadership secured promises from 13 
Democrats who were planning to vote against 
the legislation that they would vote for it if 
their votes were needed to change defeat into 
victory.‘ 

The passage of the second debt-limit increase 
of 1963, in August, was the occasion for a sub- 
stantial amount of whip-directed activity. The 
Secretary of the Treasury persuaded one 
Southern Democrat to vote for the increase 
after the whip poll had shown him to be 
vacillating. The Speaker contacted 15 wavering 
Democrats directly and, as a result, persuaded 
10 of them to vote for the bill. Chairman Mills 
was especially effective in getting Southerners 
to vote for the bill. Again, as in May, the 
leadership had ten “pocket votes,” that is, men 
who preferred to vote nay but would vote aye 
if necessary to pass the bill.‘ 

In summary, the whip’s office performs its 
four functions in such a way as to enhance the 
chances of Democratic victories on floor votes 
in the House. No absolute figures can be given 
on votes won that would otherwise be lost. Yet 


48 Three of the 13 voted with the leadership 
even though they were not ultimately needed. 
The other 10 voted nay but remained on the floor 
after voting, ready to change their votes if neces- 
sary. 

49 Seven of these 10, largely at the urging of 
Mills, voted aye even though not needed. Mills 
was anxious to have a respectably large margin of 
victory. He was trying to set a precedent for 
November, when another debt limit increase 
would be necessary. 
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the weight of evidence is that the efforts to 
insure a maximum attendance, to inform the 
Democratic membership of undesirable effects 
on the country if an Administration proposal 
is defeated, to ascertain voting expectations 
with great accuracy in advance, and to direct 
pressure to the precise spots where it will do 
the most good, result in some small, yet defi- 
nite, net gains for the Democratic majority in 
the House. > 


IV 


David Truman has commented that “the 
persistent reality of party in the functioning 
of the [House] chamber is unmistakable.’’5? 
Julius Turner stated that “Party pressure 
seems to be more effective than any other 
pressure on congressional voting.’ Yet neither 
they nor any other commentators on Congress 
using primarily statistical indices based on roll 
call votes have been able to be more specific 
about the nature of party activity in the House. 
The indices describe the results of the activity. 
But the activity itself—the “reality” of Truman 
or the “pressure” of Turner—cannot be caught 
by indices of votes. 

The whip organizations are at the core of 
party activity in the House, particularly on 
the Democratic side. Thus the data here pre- 
sented on the whip organizations are also data 
on parties in the House. They can be analyzed 
to provide a considerable range of generaliza- 
tions about party activity in the House. Some 
of the generalizations which follow are quite 
speculative and demand much more research. 
Others come closer to being fully supported by 
the data on the whips. 

1. The Democratic whip organization has 
become the focus of a corporate or collegial 
leadership in the House. Truman concluded 
that the evidence provided by record votes 
shows no collegial leadership,” although he 
indicated that the individual elective leaders 
in each party showed somewhat more unity. 
But observation of the Democratic whip 
organization suggests that the pattern of 
leadership in 1962 and 1963 was for the Speaker, 
Majority Leader, whip, deputy whip, and rele- 
vant committee chairman to work closely to- 
gether in the effort to pass a given piece of 
legislation. To expect a greater degree of cor- 
porate leadership—including all major com- 
mittee chairmen on every separate piece of 
major legislation—is unrealistic. Each chair- 


5° Truman, “The State Delegations ...,” op. 
cit., p. 1045. 

51 Turner, op. cil., p. 23. 

® Truman, The Congressional Party, p. 245. 
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man has time to be concerned only about the 
legislation produced by his committee. The 
major missing participant during the period of 
this study, whom one would expect to find in 
a collegial leadership because he has a legiti- 
mate interest in all major legislation, is the 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules.® 

2. Truman found that the voting structure 
of the parties in Congress ‘was focused upon 
one or a pair of positions: the Floor Leaders, 
joined at times, particularly on the Democratic 
side, by the Whips and, among the House 
Democrats, impliedly by the Speaker.’ For 
House Democrats the operation of the whip 
organization helps explain why this focus is not 
mere coincidence. Even if the assistant whips 
do not uniformly “pressure” the members of 
their zones they do inform them of the voting 
preferences of the Speaker, Majority Leader, 
and whip. This information, as universally 
distributed to all Democrats, is one of the 
“triggers” which Bauer, Pool, and Dexter 
discuss.’ 

3. Truman suggests that the majority party 
has a natural basis for greater coherence than 
the minority party.® The Democratic whip 
organization, coordinated with the leadership 
offered by the President, helped the House 
Democrats to cohere on the major votes in 
1962-1963. Similarly, the whip organization is 
an important institutional device for helping 
the House leadership perform a mediating role 
between the President and the rank and file 
Democratic membership. The elected legisla- 
tive leaders of the President’s party have a 
stake in his success in the House. The whip 
organization has a similar stake and also pro- 
vides machinery for improving the President’s 
chances.’ 

4. An important function of the Democratic 
whip organization is the carrying and recording 
of various bargains struck between party mem- 


53 Truman’s reference to “the ambiguity sur- 
rounding the term ‘the leadership’ ” (zbid., p. 282) 
is also to the point here. “The leadership” is 
a fairly precise term when used in connection 
with a specific piece of legislation. It always in- 
cludes the Speaker, Majority Leader, whip, and 
Committee Chairman. It may include the deputy 
whip, a Subcommittee Chairman, or a senior 
Committee member who is going to act as floor 
manager of the bill. 

51 Ibid., p. 285. 

& Raymond Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and 
Lewis A. Dexter, American Business and Publie 
Policy (New York, 1963), p. 466. 

8s Truman, The Congressional Party, p. 278. 

57 See ibid., ch. 8. 
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bers on legislative matters. Within whip zones 
and even between whip zones both explicit 
and implicit bargains®® are made between indi- 
vidual members. The whip organization then 
provides a framework for channeling the infor- 
mation on the bargains to a more central loca- 
tion—either the ship’s office or the relevant 
Committee Chairman or one of the leaders 
individually. The transmission of information 
is incomplete but it is more complete than 
totally unorganized gossip. 

5. The operations of the Democratic whip 
organization, especially of the sort noted in 
points 2 and 4 above, suggest that information 
can be as important and as effective as “‘pres- 
sure” of the classic mold. Information about 
legislation and about the intentions of indi- 
vidual legislators can be used to cue voting 
behavior favorable to the President and the 
leadership.®? 

6. The growth in the strength, complexity, 
and importance of both party whip organiza- 
tions in this century suggests a growing sense 
of party solidarity within the House. The 
whip organizations now involve 16 Republicans 
and 20 Democrats directly. These 36 men and 
women have made a commitment of time— 
which members of the House must necessarily 
hoard—to work for their respective parties 
within the House. Unless they felt that party 
work was worth doing a sufficient number of 
such commitments, of a desirable calibre, 
might not be forthcoming. 

7. The history of the party whip organiza- 
tions suggests that the importance of the whip 
partly depends on the mode of leadership exer- 
cised by the Speaker or Minority Leader, and 
secondarily on the role of the Rules Committee 
Chairman. Strong, solitary leaders like Ray- 
burn have relied less on the whip than leaders 
who seek and need the active help of others. 
Leaders with fewer resources, like McCormack 
and Halleck, necessarily rely more on others in 
the leadership circle—including the whip and 
his organization. 


58 On implicit bargaining see Lewis A. Froman, 
Jr., People and Politics (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1962), pp. 55-56. 

59 Again this coincides with the findings of 
Bauer, Pool, and Dexter, op. cit. The importance 
of information is highlighted by Charles Clapp, 
The Congressman (Washington, Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1963). He reports, p. 302, that criticism of 
both party whip organizations by House members 
centers “around the failure to perform the inform- 
ing function.” Lewis Anthony Dexter, in Peabody 
and Polsby, op. cit., pp. 312 f., discusses “the 
tyranny of information” in another context. 
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8. The contrast between the place of the 
Democratic whip organization and the Repub- 
lican whip organization in 1962-1963 provides 
material for broader generalizations about the 
differences between the two parties in the 
House. The Democratic whip in these years 
was firmly lodged in a three-man leadership 
circle. His influence was great and his prospects 
for eventual advancement to Majority Leader 
were good. The Republican whip, however, 
would never obtain another leadership post. 
In addition, he had to work not only with the 
Minority Leader but also subject to the de- 
cisions of the 35-man Republican Policy Com- 
mittee, of which he was but one member.” The 
majority leadership appeared to be substan- 
tially more compact than the minority leader- 
ship. 

9. At the same time several features of the 
two party whip organizations suggest that the 
customary characterization of the Democratic 
Party in the House as a loose coalition of dis- 
parate groups without much central allegiance 
and of the Republican Party in the House as 
a closely-knit body of men dedicated to com- 
mon principles may be at least partially correct. 
The Democratic assistant whips are regarded 
primarily as informing agents rather than as 
pressuring agents, although individual assist- 
ant whips may on occasion choose to pressure 
their zone members. The Democratic whip’s 
office keeps no systematic voting records with 
which to confront the less loyal members. The 
Republican assistant whips, however, are ex- 
pected to work for a solid Republican vote in 
accord with the dictates of the Policy Com- 
mittee. The Republican whip’s office keeps 


0 See the forthcoming book by Charles Jones on 
the House Republican Policy Committee. 
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voting records, even on teller votes, so that 
the whip may berate the goats and praise the 
sheep when the occasion demands. The method 
of selection of the assistant whips is also an 
important difference. The Democratic whip is 
presented with assistants he may not want. 
The Republican whip picks his own assistants. 

In short, the data suggest that a change is 
necessary in the typical description of the 
House which attributes, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Bone, “no consistently great influence in 
policy directing or in establishing party ac- 
countability for legislative program”, to the 
party machinery.” As important pieces of party 
machinery the whip organizations possess such 
influence. How great and how consistent the 
influence, are still open questions. This article 
has attempted to provide some tentative an- 
swers to those questions. 


6 The voting records of the 1963 Republican 
and Democratic assistant whips over the previous 
two years indicate that each party organization 
had a similar number of “mavericks.” Five 
Democratic assistant whips had a mean Larger 
Federal Role Support Score 22.6% lower than the 
mean Support Score of all 16 assistant whips who 
had been members of the 87th Congress. Five 
Republican regional and assistant whips had a 
mean Larger Federal Role Support Score 23% 
higher than the mean Support Score of all 14 re- 
gional and assistant whips who had been mem- 
bers of the 87th Congress. The Support Scores for 
individual members come from Congressional 
Quarterly Almanac for 1962. 

Both the Republican and Democratic assistant 
whips had served, on the average, slightly more 
than nine years in the House by the end of 1963. 

6 Hugh Bone, American Politics and the Party 
System (New York, 1955), p. 597. 
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Recent applications of more elaborate quan- 
titative methods (e.g., bloc cluster analysis and 
Guttman scale procedures) to legislative 
politics have sharply improved the ability of 
political scientists to specify significant dimen- 
sions of voting behavior Party affiliation, 
constituency characteristics and cohesion 
within state delegations have been correlated 
with the congressional vote in a number of sub- 
ject matter areas. Because of the masses of 
data to be handled, however, even the best of 
these studies have been limited in scope to a 
single year or to one Congress.? This restriction 
has not prevented the authors of these works 
from demonstrating clearly the utility of their 
methodology, but it has limited correspond- 
ingly either the generality or the reliability of 
their conclusions.’ The present study, limited to 
the single issue of congressional voting on 
foreign aid, is an attempt to discover, by the 
application of quantitative methods to votes 
over longer time periods, how far the relation- 
ships previously suggested persist over time or 
are peculiar to the individual sessions in which 
they occur. 


I, THE STUDY DESIGN 


To introduce a longer time perspective, four 
Congresses—the 76th (1939-40), the 80th 
(1947-48), the 88rd (1958-54), and the 85th 
(1957-58)—were examined originally. Since 
the issue posed for the 76th Congress, the re- 
peal of the arms embargo provisions of the 
Neutrality Act, differs to a degree from the 
Mutual Security Act (or its successors) which 
confronted the three subsequent Congresses, 
the 77th Congress (1941-42), which saw the 
Lend-Lease Act passed, was also analyzed. 
Lend-Lease is more like the postwar foreign aid 
programs in that it directly committed 
American economic resources, at public ex- 
pense, to the defense of the “free” world. Thus, 


i See David B. Truman, The Congressional 
Party (New York, 1959) and Duncan MacRae, 
Jr., Dimensions of Congressional Voting (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1958). 

2 The Truman and MacRae studies both exam- 
ined the 8ist Congress (1949-50); in addition, 
each treated the parties separately. 

3 As Truman recognizes, op. ctt., pp. viii, 10-12. 


a major “foreign aid” decision was taken in 
each of the Congresses selected for study.‘ 

The second criterion for the selection of these 
particular Congresses was the relation of the 
presidency and Congress, A number of studies 
have suggested that the voting configurations 
in Congress are influenced by the status that a 
party enjoys as majority or minority there, 
with or without a President in the White 
House The Congresses enumerated above 
were chosen to take this factor into account; 
they exemplify the major alternatives among 
the possible relationships between White House 
and Congress. Thus the 76th and 77th Con- 
gresses faced a Democratic President with a 
Democratic majority on the Hill; in the 80th 
Congress, a Democratic President confronted a 
Republican congressional majority; and the 
83rd and 85th Congresses found a GOP Chief 
Executive with his party first in the majority 
and then reduced to minority status. This 
sample should permit greater confidence in 
findings that withstand changes in the party 
balance and control of the presidency. 

The foreign aid roll calls in the House of 
Representatives have been analyzed through 
the use of Guttman scale procedures. The 
House was chosen in preference to the Senate 
because the congressional districts, being 
demographically more homogeneous than en- 
tire states, seemed better suited to test the 
association between constituency characteris- 
tics and voting behavior. The Guttman tech- 
niques of cumulative scaling were employed 
because of their proven capacity to specify 


‘The 76th Congress will be retained in the 
analysis both because the arms embargo repeal is 
related in content to the issues of the other ses- 
sions and because the near unanimity of party 
positions during the 76th Congress permits utili- 
zation of the arms embargo repeal vote as a base 
against which to note the subsequent breakdown 
of party solidarity on foreign aid. 

5See for example Julius Turner, Party and 
Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1951), pp. 54- 
58; and Mark Kesselman, ‘Presidential Leader- 
ship in Congress on Foreign Policy,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, Vol. 5 (1961), pp. 
284-289. 
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general evaluative dimensions upon which the 
representatives judge proposals as they come 
before the House.’ On the basis of scale scores, 
the members of the House were classified as 
“isolationists” (e.g., those whose votes indicate 
a reluctance to expand the size or scope of the 
American foreign aid program), “moderates,” 
and ‘Snternationalists” (e.g., those who, by 
their votes, supported the maintenance of the 
program at the most extensive possible levels).7 
The natural breaks in the frequency distribu- 
tion of scale scores determined the cutting 
points between classes; in each case the dis- 
tribution was tri-modal. 

The three groups of legislators were analyzed 
in terms of party affiliation and three types of 
demographic variables. First, the association 
of certain personal characteristics of the indi- 
vidual congressmen with their voting on foreign 
aid was examined. These attributes included 
educational attainment, occupation prior to 
election, religious affiliation, and prior service 
in the armed forces. Then, a set of “political” 
characteristics, including length of service in 
the House, committee service, and electoral 
margin, were related to votes on foreign aid. 
Finally, a number of constituency characteris- 
tics—region, ethnicity, ruralism, socio-eco- 
nomic status, and educational level—were cor- 
related with positions on the foreign aid issue.* 
This paper will attempt to describe the isola- 
tionists and internationalists in terms of these 
types of variables. 


Il, THE FINDINGS 


Since political party has been, in the words of 
Turner, “more closely associated with con- 
gressional voting behavior than any other dis- 
cernible factor,’’® it may be worth while at the 
outset to examine the relationship of party 
affiliation to the vote on foreign aid. The data 


5’ My “Quantitative Techniques for Studying 
Voting Behavior in the UN General Assembly,” 
International Organization, Vol. 14 (1960), pp. 
291-306, discusses the relative advantages of 
scaling and other quantitative methods. 

7 The terms “isolationist” and “international- 
ist” are labels of convenience, not intended to 
carry normative baggage here, 

8 For a full discussion of the study design, 
including the items comprising the foreign aid 
scales and the methods of calculation of the meas- 
ures of the demographic variables, see my Con- 
gresstonal TIsolationist Behavior (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1963), ch. 2 
and appendices I, II, and III. 

? Op. cit., p. 34. 
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in Table I indicate that the party factor is less 
constant than the observation just quoted sug- 
gests; in fact, over the period under considera- 
tion here, a striking change took place. In the 
76th Congress, the parties were ranged with 
near unanimity on opposite sides of the ques- 
tion; in the 77th and 80th Congresses, a few 
members of each party broke ranks; and by 
1958 no statistically significant difference (by 
the Chi Square test at the .05 level of confi- ` 
dence) between the parties remained. The 
Republicans in the 85th Congress provided a 
proportionately greater share of their votes to 
the internationalist cause. 

This finding is of interest for at least two 
reasons. First, it shows that the collapse of 
party solidarity began before, rather than after, 
World War II. Immediately after the 1940 
election, a few Republicans crossed party lines 
to vote for an internationalist program while at 
the same time a handful of Democrats bolted 
and opposed Lend-Lease. Thus, while the war 
and the end of the Roosevelt era may have 
accelerated the change, the break-down of 
party unanimity cannot be attributed solely to 
these factors. Second, while the long-run de- 
velopment can be explained in terms of a 
number of factors—for example, the election of 
a Republican President, of an internationalist 
bent, which increased the pressures on G.O.P. 
legislators to back the foreign aid program; the 
simultaneous decline in the effectiveness of 
pulls from the executive on the Democrats; and 
the changing character of the American South 
which in turn led to increased fiscal conserva- 
tism and isolationism among representatives 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON 
FOREIGN AID, BY PARTY AND CONGRESS 














Party and voting Congress 
R 
Deen 76th 77th 80th 83d 85th 

Republicans % % % % % 

Isolationists 81.9 84.0 24.4 36.7 36.8 

Internationalists 0.0 6.2 14.4 55.2 54,9 
Democrats 

Isolationists 0.0 4.1 3.1 18.4 29.8 

Internationalists 79.8 89.1 65.6 72.2 _47.1 





* For the sake of simplicity, the moderate groups, and those 
who were not scalable, are omitted from the table. Thus the per- 
centages for each party do not add to 100%. The percentage of 
moderates for each Congress is as follows: Republicans, 1.7, 8.6, 
52.4, 4.5, 5.4; Democrats, 8.4, 0.0, 20.0, 11.1, 20.6. The percent- 
ages for the not scalable groups are: Republicans, 16.4, 1.2, 8.8, 
3.6, 2.9; Democrats, 11.8, 6.7, 11.7, 3.2, 2.5. The latter category 
combines the non-seale types with those who could not be as- 
signed because they were ‘‘on the record” too infrequently. 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN AID, BY PARTY AND RELIGION* 








76th Congress 





Party and reli 
gious affiliation 





77th Congress 








% Isol. % Int. N % Isol. % Int. N 
Republicans 
Catholic (50 .0)f (0.0) (66.7) (33.3) 3 
Protestant 86.8 0.0 90.0 2.9 70 
Democrats 
Catholic 0.0 68.6 4.9 92.7 41 
Protestant 0.0 89.5 5.4 90.5 74 
80th Congress 83d Congess 
Republicans 
_ Catholic 28.6 21.4 17.4 78.3 23 
Protestant 23.4 15.6 128 36.8 56.4 163 
Democrats 
Catholic 2.8 86.1 3.9 94.1 51 
Protestant 4.1 61.2 15.7 66.4 134 
85th Congress 
Republicans 
Catholic 19.2 69.2 
Protestant 39.2 52.9 176 
Democrats 
Catholic 6.6 80.3 
Protestant 39.8 31.9 166 








* The table includes only those congressmen for whom information on religious affiliation was ob- 
tainable. The data were obtained from the biographies in the Congressional Directory and from listings 
from the more recent period supplied by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 

t Percentages based on fewer than 10 cases are enclosed in parentheses in this and subsequent tables. 


of that region'’—the important point here is 
that with the passage of time the importance of 
single variables as correlates of voting behavior 
may ebb and flow. Specifically in this case, 
party was of considerably less importance as a 
determinant of foreign aid voting in the 85th 
Congress than it had been 20 years earlier, 
Turning to the personal characteristics of in- 
dividual legislators we find that only one of 
these, religious affiliation, was associated with 
the foreign aid voting patterns. The literature 
provides mixed counsel on this relationship," 


10 See Malcolm E. Jewell, “Evaluating the 
Decline of Southern Internationalism Through 
Senatorial Roll Call Votes,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 21 (1959), pp. 624-646. 

u For instance, Bernard Fensterwald, Jr., 
“The Anatomy of American ‘Isolationism’ and 


but our data (Table II) show that in 16 of 18 
possible comparisons congressmen of the 
Catholic faith were less isolationist or more 
internationalist than Protestants. This rela- 
tionship does not appear to be an artifact of 
urban-rural or regional factors, for when con- 
trols were added for these variables, the associ- 
ation remained unaltered? Thus, within urban 





Eexpansionism,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 


Vol. 2 (June and December, 1958), pp. 111-138 
and 280-309, finds Catholics in “the front ranks 
of the ‘isolationists’ ” (at p. 186), while John H. 
Fenton, The Catholic Vote (New Orleans, Hauser 
Press, 1960) finds that in 1959 Catholie repre- 
sentatives were more likely to support foreign aid 
than non-Catholics (pp. 87-108). 

22 We applied controls only where there were a 
minimum of 10 congressmen in a party-religious 
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areas and in the North, Catholics, controlled 
for party, consistently provided greater support 
for the foreign aid program than did non- 
Catholics. 

A number of possible explanations of this 
finding may be advanced. The position of the 
Catholic hierarchy may have been important, 
though it is difficult to assess the Church’s 
influence because of its reluctance to announce 
positions on issues before Congress and because 
of inadequate knowledge of the degree to which 
the individual communicant follows the lead of 
the hierarchy. The support for foreign aid 
among Catholic representatives may have 
stemmed from the Church’s position; it may 
have come in spite of the views of the Church 
as an institution. In the latter case, it may be 
that other factors—class, status, party affilia- 
tion, etc.—outweighed the counsel of Church 
elders. Then, congressmen may not have been 
typical of all church members; institutional 
factors peculiar to the House, or the responsi- 
bilities of public life, may have created a differ- 
ent set of pressures to which the legislator felt 
compelled to respond. Finally, since foreign aid 
went in large amounts to countries from which 
many Catholics emigrated to the United States, 
such programs may have appeared to Catholics 
as a means to assist their homelands in time of 
economic crisis. In any case, of the personal 
characteristics of the congressmen considered 
here only religious affiliation seems to have 
been associated with foreign aid voting align- 
ments. 

In addition to the personal attributes of the 
lawmakers, it seems likely that their “politi- 
cal” characteristics may have an impact on 
their vote decisions. A number of such vari- 
ables were examined. Of these, only one, service 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, survived 
controls for party and the passage of time, and 
appears to have been associated with voting 
alignments on foreign aid legislation.4 The 





category (e.g., there had to be at least 10 Repub- 
licans of each religious conviction before we used 
controls). In this instance, there were too few 
Catholic representatives from rural areas and 
from the South for additional controls to be used. 

18 This corroborates and strengthens Fenton’s 
assertion (see note 11, supra), for it indicates that 
urban-rural controls, which Fenton omits, do not 
destroy the relationship. See op. cit., pp. 105-108. 

44 For evidence of a similar relationship in the 
Senate, see David N. Farnsworth, “A Comparison 
of the Senate and Its Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on Selected Roll Call Votes,” Western Political 
Quarterly, Vol. 14 (1961), pp. 168-175. 
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data in Table III show that in 15 of 18 instances 
members of the Committee were more inter- 
nationalist or less isolationist than the re- 
mainder of their House colleagues. 

One can argue, on the basis of this finding, 
that contact with foreign policy questions and 
officials in committee led members of Foreign 
Affairs to give an increased amount of support 
to international activity. If Carroll’s conclu- 
sion is accurate, that “chance, modified occa- 
sionally by purposeful intrusions by the formal 
party leaders” determines the composition of 
House committees, then it seems that the 
internationalism of Foreign Affairs members 
stemmed from something more than a self- 
selection process by which internationalists 
asked for and got seats on the Committee. 

It is possible that the Committee, as it has 
legislative jurisdiction over foreign aid bills, 
was the focus of additional forces which in- 
clined the members in the direction of interna- 
tionalism. These forces include briefings, for- 
mal and informal, of legislators by the relevant 
executive agencies, direct contacts with the 
President or the Secretary of State, the expo- 
sures incident to foreign travel, and service as 
delegates to international conferences.!® 

This combination of specialization in the 
area of foreign policy and being subjected to the 
kinds of pressures suggested above may have 
led the Committee to develop a characteristic 
set of behavioral norms which persisted over 
time and by which new members of the Com- 
mittee were “socialized.’? Thus the interna- 
tionalism of the Committee survived changes 
in the political situation. And the fact that 
membership on the Committee on Armed Ser- 
vices, also involved with matters of foreign 
policy though not with foreign aid legislation, 
was not related to foreign aid voting suggests 
that these sets of norms may be peculiar to 
individual committees. 


16 Holbert N. Carroll, The House of Representa- 
tives and Foreign Affairs (Pittsburgh, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1958), pp. 29-30. 

16 For a detailed discussion of the executive- 
legislative relationships, see ibid, pp, 320-350. 

17 Farnsworth, op. cit., states this view clearly 
with regard to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee: “The most effective way to destroy the 
Anti-Internationalist sentiment in the Senate, 
other than defeat at the polls, is to make those 
Senators holding such attitudes members of the 
Committee.” (p. 175) For an example of a sim- 
ilar mechanism on the House Appropriations 
Committee, see Richard F. Fenno, “The House 
Appropriations Committee”, this Ruvinw, Vol. 
56 (1962), pp. 310-324. 
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TABLE III, COMPARISON OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE AND REST OF HOUSE ON 
FOREIGN AID, BY PARTY AND CONGRESS 3 





76th Congress 








Party and 

assignment % Isol. % Int. N 
Republicans 

Foreign Affairs 80.0 0.0 10 

Rest of House 80.5 0.0 149 
Democrats 

Foreign Affairs 0.0 80.0 15 

Rest of House 0.0 81.2 218 

80th Congress 

Republicans 

Foreign Affairs 7.7 46.1 13 

Rest of House 25.7 11.5 218 
Democrats 

Foreign Affairs 0.0 81.8 11 

Rest of House 3.5 64.9 171 

85th Congress 

Republicans ‘ 

Foreign Affairs 33.3 66.7 15 

Rest of House 38.4 51.7 172 
Democrats 

Foreign Affairs 17.6 76.4 17 

Rest of House 30.8 44.8 201 





77th Congress 





% Isol. % Int. N 
90.0 10.0 10 
84.7 6.1 131 

6.7 93.3 15 

4.5 88.6 220 
83d Congress 

26.7 73.3 15 

36.9 53.5 187 

0.0 84.6 13 

13.4 71.5 186 





The third category of variable examined, 
constituency characteristics, includes five fac- 
tors—region, the urban-rural division, ethnic- 
ity, educational level, and socio-economic 
status—which appear to have been related to 
the vote patterns in the House on foreign aid. 
Consideration of constituency characteristics 
of course is predicated on the assumption that 
the individual legislator will be responsive to 
the wishes and desires of his constituents. How- 
ever, some recent evidence has challenged the 
assumption.!® Deferring for the moment any 


18 For evidence and discussion in support of 
the assumption, see MacRae, op. cü., p. 278; 
George B. Galloway, The Legislative Process in 
Congress (New York, 1955), pp. 198-215; and 
Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Samuel, 
Congress at Work (New York, 1952), pp. 112-126. 
For evidence of the concern of state legislators for 
the views of their constituents, see Duncan 
MacRae, Jr., “The Relation Between Roll Cail 
Votes and Constituencies in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives,” this Review, Vol. 46 


attempts to resolve the issue, we will look at 
the extent to which representatives from sim- 
ilar districts displayed similar voting records. 
Region has perhaps been given most atten- 
tion as a determinant of congressional voting. 
The literature suggests that the Midwest pro- 
vided the greatest share of the isolationists 
and that the degree of Southern opposition to 
the aid program increased with the passage of 
time.’® The data (Table IV) suggest that, while 


(1952), pp. 1046-1055 and Wilder Crane, Jr., “Do 
Representatives Represent?” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 22 (1960), pp. 295-299. On the other side, see 
Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party 
Government and the Saliency of Congress,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 26 (1962), pp. 
531-546 and Miller and Stokes, ‘Constituency 
Influence in Congress,” this Review, Vol. 57 
(1963), pp. 45-56. 

19 Turner, op. cit, pp. 144-163; George L. 
Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress on 
Foreign Policy (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951), pp. 141-174; MacRae, Dimensions .. ., 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN AID, BY REGION AND PARTY 

















Party and 76th Congress 77th Congress 
region % Isol. % Int. N % Isol. % Int. N 
Republicans 
East 76.7 0.0 73 64.4 16.9 59 
South (60.0) (0.0) 5 (100.0) (0.0) 4 
Midwest 88.4 0.0 86 96.4 0.0 84 
Mountain (100.0) (0.0) 3 (100.0) (0.0) 4 
Pacific (77.8) (0.0) 9 81.8 0.0 ll 
Democrats 
East 0.0 70.0 50 6.5 88.7 62 
South 0.0 90.0 130 0.8 96.1 128 
Midwest 0.0 68.5 54 10.2 81.6 49 
Mountain 0.0 72.7 ll 10.0 80.0 10 
Pacific 0.0 73.7 19 0.0 64.7 17 
80th Congress 83d Congress 
Republicans 
East 5.5 31.9 91 12.0 84.0 75 
South 28.6 7.1 14 21.4 71.4 14 
Midwest 45.1 4.4 113 69.4 25.5 94 
Mountain (11.1) (0.0) 9 (44.4) (44.4) 9 
Pacific 0.0 4.3 23 13.8 75.9 29 
DemocYats 
East 6.7 86.7 30 0.0 97.6 42 
South 3.2 58.7 126 21.7 55.0 120 
Midwest 0.0 86.4 22 5.7 91.4 35 
Mountain (0.0) (28.6) 7 (14.3) (71.4) 7 
Pacific 0.0 70.0 10 0.0 91.8 12 
85th Congress 
Republicans 
East 10.8 85.1 74 
South 40.0 46.7 15 
Midwest 60.7 29.8 84 
Mountain (28.6) (14.3) 7 
Pacific 33.3 66.7 24 
Democrats 
East 0.0 93.5 46 
South 53.3 18.3 120 
Midwest 10.9 67.4 46 
Mountain 20.0 20.0 10 
Pacific 0.0 75.0 16 





there is much to be said for these views, the western” isolationism, to the extent it did 
true significance of region can be seen only with 


the introduction of controls for party. Mid- 2° We have used the following regional break- 


downs: 
past; Conn., Del., Me., Mass., N. H., N. J., 
N. Y., Pa., R. I., Vt. (10 states) 
op. cit., pp. 276-278; Ralph H. Smuckler, “The souTH: Àla., Ark., Fla., Ga. Ky., La., Md., 
Region of Isolationism,” this Ruvinw, Vol. 47 Miss., N. C., Okla., 8. C., Tenn., Tex., Va., 
(1953), pp. 386-401; Jewell, op. ci. W. Va. (15 states). 
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exist, was peculiar to the Republican Party; 
G.O.P. congressmen from the central regions 
were more isolationist than those from the 
East and Pacific coasts in each Congress. On 
the other side of the aisle, however, Democrats 
from the Midwest were consistently more in- 
ternationalist than those from the Southern 
and Mountain states, particularly after the 
77th Congress. 

With respect to the South, the data in Table 
IV again demonstrate the need to qualify 
regional generalizations by considering the 
parties separately. The decline in Southern 
internationalism was confined to the Demo- 
cratic Party; Southern Republicans were, from 
the 77th Congress on, more isolationist than 
legislators from the East and Pacific coasts. 
Again, it is clear that regional groups within 
the two parties have behaved quite differently 
on foreign aid bills. 

In truth, it may be that a region gets its 
political reputation from its dominant party. 
Thus the Midwest, the traditional center of 
Republican strength, became known as the 
isolationist capital of America because the 
G.O.P. lawmakers from the region were leading 
opponents of foreign aid. The regional label did 
not fit Midwestern Democrats. Southern Re- 
publicans also basked in reflected glory; they 
were consistently more isolationist than Repub- 
licans from the coastal regions. The upshot of 
all this is that explanations based on geography 
must be advanced with caution; we cannot sim- 
ply assert that the Midwest because of its 
physical isolation was less conscious of the con- 
nections between the United States and foreign 
nations and thus less able to conceive of Amer- 
ican interests as including an active role in 
world affairs. 

The fact is that if any part of the country can 
be given a regional tag, it is the Mountain 
states area. Though the numbers involved are 
small, the data show that in 15 of 17 possible 
comparisons, Mountain congressmen of both 
parties were more isolationalist than those 
lawmakers representing the two coasts. On the 
Democratic side, when the break in party 
cohesion came, it was the Mountain representa- 
tives who emerged as the leading isolationists. 

One other relationship in Table IV tran- 
scends party lines, though it is of shorter dura- 
tion than the 20-year period which has been 





MIDWEST: Ill, Ind., Iowa, Kan., Mich., 
Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., Ohio, S. D., Wis. 
(12 statgs). 

MOUNTAIN: Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. M., Utah, Wyo. (8 states). 

PACIFIC: Calif., Ore., Wash. (3 states). 
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our concern. In the two most recent (83d and 
85th) of our five Congresses, Eastern and 
Pacific coast legislators of both parties were 
the most internationalist groups. The emer- 
gence of this association coincided with the 
decline in party cohesion on foreign aid noted 
above. This was particularly clear among 
Republicans; beginning in the 77th Congress, 
Eastern Republicans were party leaders in 
internationalism. As the discipline of the 
parties loosened, it seems that constituency 
factors, like region, came to exert influence. 
Thus it appears that coastal representatives, 
perhaps inclined toward internationalism by 
the greater social, economic, and political con- 
tacts with the overseas world, responded to the 
relaxation of party pressures by giving greater 
support to the foreign aid program. In any case, 
it should be clear that the voting patterns of 
the House reflect a complex interplay of party 
and regional factors. 

Examination of other constituency charac- 
teristics underscores these same points. As 
party unity disintegrated on the foreign aid 
issue, a set of constituency variables came to 
be associated with vote choice. For example, 
urban” representatives of both parties, in the 
three most recent Congresses, provided more 
support for, and less opposition to, the aid pro- 
gram than those from rural areas (Table V). 
This finding survived the introduction of con- 
trols for region.” In addition, the correlation 
coefficients relating ruralism to foreign aid 
scale scores, displayed in Table VI, buttress 
this argument. Only in the 80th Congress, after 
the pure partisan cleavage had ended, did a 
statistically significant relationship appear be- 


21 Following MacRae, Dimensions ..., op. cit., 
we have used the per cent of the male working 
force employed in farm occupations as a measure 
of ruralism. The following breakdowns were used: 
24.0% or more—rural district; 6.0-23.9%— 
mixed district; 5.9% or less—urban districts. The 
present writer is indebted to Professor MacRae 
for supplying occupational distributions for the 
period after the 1950 census. Since our purpose is 
to focus on the “pure” types, the data for the 
mixed districts have been omitted. 

2 A word is in order about the limitations on 
the controls used. In order to differentiate the 
extreme cases from the moderates, the variables 
were trichotomized. Given the skewed distribu- 
tions of the constituency attributes, there were 
too few cases in some cells to permit meaningful 
controls. For example, with respect to ruralism, 
only in the Midwestern region were there suffi- 
cient numbers of representatives of both urban 
and rural districts to allow controls. 
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TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN AID, BY PARTY AND RURALISM 








Party and con- 80th Congress 


stituency type 





83d Congress 








% Isol. % Int. N % Isol. % Int. N 

Republicans 

Urban 10.0 27.8 90 14.7 78.7 75 

Rural 42.4 0.0 59 70.2 23.4 47 
Democrats 

Urban 2.9 82.6 69 2.4 92.9 85 

Rural 4.8 52.4 84 23.3 59.3 86 

"85th Congress 

Republicans 

Urban 26.4 70.8 72 

Rural 65.7 25.7 35 
Democrats 

Urban 3.3 80.2 91 

Rural 52.5 24.2 97 


tween ruralism and the vote on foreign aid. The 
negative correlations suggest that the repre- 
sentatives of rural areas tended to fall at the 
low (isolationist) end of the foreign aid scale. 
By way of explanation, it may be that in the 
absence of party unity, greater contacts with, 
and information about, foreign.nations led to 
this greater receptivity of urban congressmen 
to appeals to back the aid program. In any 
case, the evidence suggests that the decline in 
the importance of party as a determinant of the 
congressional vote was accompanied by an 
increase in the importance of district charac- 
teristics. f 

Ethnicity is an additional factor which has 
received a good deal of attention; the thesis 
being that Americans of German and Irish 


TABLE VI. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS: 


background have been opposed to United States 
involvement in world affairs, lest this country 
come into conflict with Germany or alliance 
with Great Britain.” We have tested this 
notion by relating congressional voting records 
to the ethnic composition of the congressional 
districts. The data (Table VII) show that the 
negative association between high* ethnicity 


23 Samuel Lubell is a major proponent of this 
argument. See his The Future of American Pol- 
ities (New York, 1952), pp. 121-182, and The 
Revolt of the Moderates (New York, 1956), pp. 
52-74. 

2 By ethnicity, we mean the proportion of the 
population of German and Irish ancestry. Using 
census data the districts have been categorized as 


CONSTITUENCY CHARACTERISTICS AND 


FOREIGN AID SCALE SCORES 

















: Congress 
Constituency characteristics : 
: 76th 77th 80th 83d 85th 
Ruralism — .05 .01 — .23* — .43* — .45* 
Ethnicity — .09 — .16* .25* .21* .19* 
Educational Level —.16* — .17* .08 .15# 16# 
Socio-Economic Status — .24* — .24* lif .26* .27* 


* Significantly greater than zero at .01 level. 
# Significantly greater than zero at .05 level. 





Note: The correlations are product-moment correlations and the test of significance is an F test; 
see Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics (New York, 1960), pp. 285~305. 
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TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN AID, BY ETHNICITY AND PARTY 

















Party and 76th Congress 77th Congress 

constituency 

characteristic % Isol. % Int. N %Isol. . % Int. N 
Republicans 

Low Ethnicity 77.8 0.0 18 81.8 9.1 22 

High Ethnicity 83.8 0.0 111 84.2 6.9 101 
Democrats 

Low Ethnicity 0.0 88.8 80 1.6 96.0 126 

High Ethnicity 0.0 63.8 94 8.0 80.0 100 

80th Congress 83d Congress 

Republicans 

Low Ethnicity 46.3 1.9 54 64.5 39.5 43 

High Ethnicity 18.3 23.1 104 34.5 62.2 19 
Democrats 

Low Ethnicity 8.3 41.7 12 18.8 68.8 16 

High Ethnicity 2.6 86.8 38 0.0 100.0 54 

85th Congress 

Republicans 

Low Ethnicity 52.9 29.4 34 

High Ethnicity 33.0 61.4 88 
Democrats, 

Low Ethnicity 28.0 44.0 25 

High Ethnicity 0.0 95.0 60 


and internationalism existed only in the pre- 
World War II period, t.e., in the 76th and 77th 
Congresses. In each Congress thereafter, the 
reverse was true; representatives of high ethnic 
districts gave greater support to the aid pro- 
gram than those from low ethnic areas. Nor did 
the addition of the available controls, in this 
case for ruralism, alter the relationship. The 
correlations between ethnicity and foreign aid 
scale score lend further support to these 





follows: Low Ethnic: 0.0-0.4% of the popula- 
tion; Moderate Ethnic: 0.5-0.9% of the popula- 
tion; High Ethnic: 1.0% or more of the popula- 
tion born in Germany or Ireland. Though the 
numbers of foreign born are small, we have used 
them as an index of ethnicity on the assumption 
that those who emigrate to the U. S. tend to settle 
in parts of the nation where others from the “‘old 
country” have settled. Since the census omits the 
data for the Southern states, only those Southern 
districts composed entirely of census tracts are 
included in the analysis. Also, as with other 
variables, the moderate ethnic districts are 
omitted from Table VII. 


notions, for as Table VI shows, in each Con- 
gress since the 80th there was a significant, 
though small, positive correlation between 
ethnicity and internationalism. 

The reason for the reversal of the association 
of ethnicity and the congressional vote after 
World War II may lie in the altered interna- 
tional situation which characterized the period. 
In contrast to the pre-War era, the challenge of 
world communism and the alliance between 
Germany and the United States greatly re- 
duced the potential for German-American con- 
flict and, at the same time, the emotional con- 
flicts of Americans of German ancestry. The 
Soviet threat and other factors may also have 
been sufficient to diminish Anglo-Irish hostility 
or to subordinate it to more immediate con- 
cerns, thus allowing Irish~-Americans to see 
benefit in support of Great Britain by the 
United States. Further, both Germany and 
Ireland were recipients of American aid during 
the postwar years and this may have led 
citizens with attachments to these countries to 
see value in the aid program. In sum, the “cold 
war” may have created a world in which isola- 


. 
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TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN AID, BY EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL AND PARTY 




















Party and 83d Congress 85th Congress 

constituency 

characteristic % Isol. % Int. N % Isol. % Int. N 
Republicans 

Low Education 52.5 37.5 40 54.3 34.3 35 

High Education 20.3 72.2 79 28.9 65.8 76 
Democrats 

Low Education 16.5 69.9 103 33.6 46.3 110 

High Education 8.1 75.7 37 17.5 50.0 40 








tionist views were no longer functional for the 
German and Irish ethnic groups.” 

Finally, we may briefly note a set of similar 
developments with respect to the educational 
level and the socio-economic status of con- 
gressional districts. Both education and status 
seem to impel individuals in the direction of 
internationalism,” and this raises the question 
whether the legislators who represent them are 
similarly inclined. The data (Tables VIII and 
IX) suggest that this came to be true, but only 
after a substantial decline in party unity on the 
foreign aid issue. The representatives of highly 


2 Lubell, op. cü., relies mainly on pre-World 
War II data, specifically the behavior of the 
German-Americans in the 1940 presidential elec- 
tion, to support the ethnic-emotional argument. 
This may help account for the contrast between 
his view and that presented here. 

2° On education, see Fensterwald, op. cii, p. 
137 and Smuckler, op. cit., p. 399. On status, see 
Alfred O. Hero, Americans in World Affairs 
(Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1959), pp. 
43-68. 


educated and high status?’ districts were, in the 
83d and 85th Congresses, the strongest backers 
of the aid program. No consistent pattern 
appeared in the three earlier Congresses. 

The addition of controls for region and rural- , 


27 The measure of education, compiled from the 
census, is the per cent of the district population 
who had attended college at some time. The follow- 
ing categories were used: Low Education: 0.0- 
9.9% of the population college trained; Moderate 
Education: 10.0-14.9% of the population college 
trained; High Education: 15.0% or more of the 
population college trained. For a measure of SES, 
we have used MacRae’s occupational distribu- 
tions, specifically the per cent of employed males 
engaged in managerial, technical, and professional 
occupations. Education is usually a concomitant 
of such activities; they are often rewarded by 
high income. The districts were categorized as 
follows: Low Status: 0.0-14.9% of population in 
managerial, technical and professional occupa- 
tions; Moderate Status: 15.0-19.9% of popula- 
tion so engaged; High Status: 20.0% or more of 
population so engaged. i 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES ON FOREIGN AID, BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS AND PARTY 











Party and 83d Congress 85th Congress 

constituency ~ 

characteristic % Isol. % Int. N % Isol. % Int. N 
Republicans P 

Low SES 66.0 24.5 53 68.9 24.4 45 

High SES 13.8 80.0 80 26.0 68.8 77 
Democrats 

Low SES 19.1 64.8 105 40.5 37.7 116 

High SES 2.2 86.7 45 8.3 66.7 48 
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ism sustain the findings. Correlating the meas- 
ures of education and status with international- 
ism (see Table VI) provides additional evidence 
in support of these relationships; significant, 
positive coefficients appeared in the two most 
recent Congresses. 

From this we may conclude that education 
and status led to more information on, and 
concern about foreign policy, which, coupled 
with greater analytical powers, led to a greater 
receptivity to the arguments in behalf of 
enlarged international political activity. When 
released from the obligation to back his po- 
litical party, the representative of such people 
may have tended to vote in keeping with the 
views of his constituents. Such a tendency may 
have been reinforced by the fact that those 
with education and status probably had high 
visibility in the community and may have con- 
stituted a substantial pool of interested and 
articulate citizens who held internationalist 
attitudes on American foreign policy. 

In sum, the discussion of the relationship of 
constituency characteristics to voting align- 
ments on foreign aid in the House has suggested 
that the importance of district attributes is 
inversely associated with the significance of 
political party as a determinant of the con- 
gressional vote. As the cleavage between the 
parties vanished, a number of constituency 
factors took on value as a means for distinguish- 
ing between the proponents and foes of foreign 
aid legislation. 

In addition, whatever the relationship be- 
tween the individual legislator and his con- 
stituents, the fact remains that in certain 
periods of history the representatives of like 
districts display similar voting records in Con- 
gress. If such behavior is not the result of com- 
munication or pressure from constituency to 
congressman—and there is some evidence that 
it is not?’ then some other explanation for the 
meaningfulness of constituency must be found. 
It may be that the lawmakers tended to over- 
estimate the degree to which the “folks back 
home” scrutinized legislative activity, and 
thus voted in accordance with their percep- 
tions of voters’ wishes, however accurate or 
inaccurate these may have been. Or legislators, 
and particularly those from relatively homo- 
geneous constituencies, may have shared (have 
‘Gnternalized’’) the basic outlook of those they 
represented, and thus received cues from the 
district in the absence of any direct communica- 
tion. In some such mechanism as these lies the 


28 See the works of Miller and Stokes, cited 
above, footnote 18. 
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explanation of the relevance of constituency in 
the consideration of the forces impinging on- 
the congressional vote. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis permits a few general 
conclusions to be drawn: 

(1) On the methodological side, the value of 
longitudinal studies should be apparent. The 
evidence presented here shows pretty conclu- 
sively that the voting patterns shift with the 
passage of time. While there are a few constants 
(e.g., religious affiliation and Committee assign- 
ment), it is also true that in one era one factor 
may be of crucial importance as a determinant 
of vote (e.g., party affiliation) while later a 
different set of variables (e.g., constituency 
characteristics) may take on explanatory value. 
Such alterations obviously would be difficult to 
discover in studies limited to a single Congress 
or legislative session. 

(2) Substantively, it is clear that the isola- 
tionist-internationalist scale is complex. At any 
point in time a cluster of variables appears to 
be related to the vote patterns within the House 
of Representatives. Specifically, in the 76th 
Congress, when the issue was the arms embargo 
repeal, political party seemed to be the crucial 
factor in vote decisions. Two years later, when 
the question posed was the Lend-Lease Act, 
party discipline cracked and regional factors 
became relevant. Mountain states Democrats 
emerged as the chief isolationists and Eastern 
Republicans became the leading international- 
ists within their respective parties. After the 
war, in the 80th Congress, urban-rural and 
ethnic variables took on importance, and in the 
1950s, after a more marked decline in party 
cohesion, coastal, high ethnic, high education, 
highly urban, and high socio-economic status 
districts tended to send to Washington men of 
both parties more likely to support foreign aid 
legislation while Southern, low ethnic, low edu- 
cation, rural, and low SES constituencies sup- 
plied the greatest share of the opposition to the 
program. And the available controls suggest 
that each of these variables exerted an influ- 
ence independent of the others. 

These shifts occurred simultaneously with 
changes in the political context within which 
the legislative process operates. The control of 
the presidency passed from the Democrats to 
the Republicans in 1953, and with the change 
came alterations in the kinds of pressures 
brought to bear on individual representatives. 
For example, Southern Democrats, represent- 
ing a rapidly industrializing area and without 
an obligation to support an incumbent Presi- 
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dent, began to oppose the aid program in larger 
numbers while Republicans began to rally 
around their internationalist President. Thus, 
a new set of political forces produced a situa- 
tion in which factors other than party came to 
contribute to the pattern of congressional vot- 
ing, and the alignment which emerged was, in a 
sense, the resultant of the intersection of these 
two sets of variables. 

We should note, also, that different types of 
demographic variables appear to be associated 
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with foreign affairs behavior. This study has 
singled out three types—personal, political, and 
constituency—and each has pointed to ele- 
ments which, at one time or another, were 
related to the vote on foreign aid. In sum, a 
large number of variables of different types 
interacting with the political situation of the 
moment produce a vote configuration which 
alters with the passage of time. And an exam- 
ination of other variables would undoubtedly 
introduce additional complexities. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 1933-1963: FISSION AND CONFUSION 
IN THEORY AND RESEARCH?! 


THEODORE J. Lowi 
Cornell University 


In a revolutionary century political science 
as a discipline has been transformed along with 
its subject matter. In no more than a genera- 
tion the discipline has gone through at least 
three theoretical ages, from a naive Jeffer- 
sonianism to a mongrelized Madisonianism to a 
kind of liberal Burkeenism. It has been going 
through still another transformation in method- 
ology. The failure of one democratic institution 
after another has bred uncertainty, and un- 
certainty has encouraged a vast expansion of 
the apparatus of inquiry. Even if all the ques- 
tions might be found in the Great Books, the 
quest is new—for conditions rather than truths, 
for degrees rather than absolutes. 

The leading American government teach- 
ing books, the subject of this paper, reflect the 
general state of the field. In fact, this is the 
only justification for a large-scale review. There 
are many special weaknesses in these books, 
probably no fewer today than thirty years ago. 
But their central problem is also the central 
problem of contemporary political science: de- 
spite all the advances on the separate fronts of 
political theory and political research, there has 
been no equivalent advancement toward the 
integration of the two into one science of 
politics. The fission of theory and research is 
the thesis, and the necessity of their integration 
the fundamental standard of criticism in the 
following pages. 


1. Jus sanguinis AND ALL THAT 


After World War I, political analysis and 
assessment seemed to be no longer necessary in 
teaching, apparently because the American 
system had finally become an established fact 
and the problem of democracy had been solved 
—which of course solved the teaching problem 
as well. In the teaching books of the period, 
each element of government and politics was 
assumed to be “important,” and the problem 
was merely to describe its formal structure and 
activity. Each chapter was a veritable grab bag 
of unconnected fact. Even the introductory 


1 Revision of a paper by the same title pre- 
sented to a panel of the APSA, 1963. I wish to 
thank Professors L. A. Froman, Nelson Polsby, 
Alan Altshuler and Randall Ripley for their at- 
tempts to improve the manuscript. 


chapters containing the theories of democracy 
were inventories, more catechism than argu- 
ment. Woodrow Wilson’s Constitutional Gov- 
ernment in the United States (1907) seems to 
have been the temporary end of a line of polit- 
ical analysis inferior to but very much in the 
tradition of de Tocqueville. With all its faults 
this book must have contributed to an analytic 
rather than an absorptive mentality. The War 
seems to have been the dividing line. 

Between the wars William B. Munro’s 
Government of the United States,? probably the 
superior book of the period, reflects’or helped 
establish a pattern that was altered only 
marginally throughout the period. Munro’s ini- 
tial thesis stands as a monument to faith in the 
final success of democracy: 


Government is the organization through which 
the body politic... expresses its will and en- 
deavors to make this will effective. The public 
will is sometimes expressed by the people directly 
. .. but more often it is made manifest by action 
of their elected representatives. ... Constitu- 
tions, laws, and ordinances are the formal records 
of the public will. (p. 1) 


As a result of that faith, the remainder of the 
book attests to the total absence of need felt for 
analysis and assessment. Munro’s five chapters 
on the constitutional and legal history of the 
United States and England are distinguished 
for clarity and learning but not by any particu- 
lar relevance to the problem of presenting a con- 
sistent notion of government, democracy or 
politics. He broaches the subject of democratic 
politics in the next succeeding chapter (VII) 
with the proposition that the people are sover- 
eign, “the source of all political power.” (p. 108) 
But that is the last to be seen of the proposition, 
for, “It is fitting, therefore, that we should have 
some discussion of the sovereign citizen, his 
status, hisrights, and his duties.” (p. 108) Then 
Munro proceeds to list (by his count) the 
twenty-five basic rights and to say, that’s 
not all. His final argument is that proper per- 
formance of civic duties is essential to good 
government. 

At a time when both party in particular and 
modern government in general were coming 


2 Macmillan, New York, 1931 (8d ed.). 
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under their severest attack in practice and in 
theory, Munro could answer Michels’ in this 
manner: “To perform their functions satis- 
factorily, it is essential that parties be given 
a fair chance.” (p. 160) Munro’s approach to 
parties and to Congress is through sets of cata- 
logs and lists that could not be moreremote 
from theoretical perspective or mere point of 
view. The relation of all this to the public will 
is, one must suppose, as natural as it is unmen- 
tioned. 

Ogg and Ray’s Introduction to American 
Government is a similar, even if inferior, collec- 
tion of inventories. Its inventories are so 
encyclopedic that it remains one of the best ele- 
mentary references in American government. 
People should study politics, they say at the 
very outset of this book and their three dec- 
ades of revisions, because “In the United 
States and most other parts of the world today 
[1928] it is the people who govern. It is for the 
citizen himself to say, directly or through his 
representatives, what laws shall be made and 
who shall make them.” (p. 5) Democracy is 
thereafter a listing, through jus sanguinis, of 
rights, an enumeration of activities and a col- 
lection of marginal characteristics about insti- 
tutions.® But this is not to suggest anything 
special about Ogg and Ray or Munro. Their 
- pattern holds detail for detail in book after 
book. 

Even the crises of the 1930s and 1940s seem 
to have affected the teaching books very little. 
Charles Beard, in American Government and 
Politics,’ takes account of the New Deal largely 
by bringing up to date his list of the “functions 
of government,” and by adding new emphasis 
to the complexity and ambiguity of relations 
between public and private spheres. Beard fails 
to reflect any of the growing confusion about 
and urge for reassessment of democracy, the 
economic system, and government’s relation to 
them. He offers instead an authoritative list of 


3 Michels is answered by name. The authors of 
the government teaching books of the ’20s and 
30s were apparently not unaware of sociology, of 
political analysis or of anti-democratic writings. 

4 Century, New York, 1928. 

5 The following example might, of cOurse, have 
been taken from almost any more recent book: 
“Viewed comprehensively, the president’s powers 
and functions fall into two main groups [executive 
or legislative]... . Executive powers fall, in turn, 
into five categories.... These several forms of 
presidential executive activity will be described 
briefly in the order indicated.” (p. 236) And they 
are, for the remainder of the treatment on the 
presidency. 

* Macmillan, New York (7th ed.). 
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thirty-two “general principles of the American 
system” (by my count, Chapter III) which de- 
votes more space to the narrowest notion of 
citizenship and how it is attained than to fed- 
eralism and the separation of powers combined. 
He modernizes and makes more sophisticated 
his discussion of the separation of powers with a 
short review of the 100 Days, which might be 
acceptable if he had at some other point 
grappled with the questions of national power 
and the relation of constitutional provisions to 
it. But in his treatment of “Government and 
the National Economy” (Chapter XIV) he re- 
fers to these principles only to show that, with 
the exception of the abandonment of antitrust 
under NRA, the Roosevelt recovery programs 
display nothing novel but “that precedents for 
nearly all of them are to be found somewhere in 
the history of American government.” (p. 326) 

On institutions Beard runs true to the teach- 
ing books tradition. His chapter on Congress, 
for example, opens with: “Under the Constitu- 
tion, the supreme power of making laws .. . is 
vested in Congress. The body is divided into 
two chambers. ...” (p. 85) Obviously those 
two essential facts must be mentioned some- 
where, but there is no effort here to make any 
of the succeeding passages breathe any more of 
the life of politics. There is mention that 
Congress has something to do with equalitarian 
democracy, but this is only as another passing 
fact. The chapters on Congress are devoted to 
the qualifications of members, apportionment, 
salaries, the offices and accoutrements of the 
committees, and lists of things done by Con- 
gress when at work. Earlier, the reader was 
given his “dynamics” through Beard’s handy 
formulation of government as taking on 
“actuality” through “a body of men and 
women bound together in a party.” (p. 68) Ina 
later chapter one finds an early (perhaps the 
earliest) example of the President treated as 
Head of This and That. Among teaching book 
authors Beard was also probably the earliest 
possessor of the pluralist approach, which in 
this book can be found in a one-paragraph 
enunciation.’ It is never used to analyze any- 
thing. Remarkable indeed is the contrast be- 
tween Beard the scholar, with so pronounced a 
point of view, and Beard the teacher-apologist. 

By 1948, like a refrain, there is another edi- 
tion of Ogg and Ray, which is remarkable only 
for its complete imperviousness to changes in 


7... the Federal Government has restored 
an old idea... that American society is a col- 
lectivity of interests—agriculture, industry, bank- 
ing and labor—not a mere aggregation of ab- 
stract individuals each struggling for his own in- 
terest.” (p. 326). 
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the world and in the political scientist’s view of 
it. The book is also an early example of a 
particular kind of response to uncertainty, 
which is not careful reassessment of estab- 
lished truths but an uncritical and unvigorous 
re-espousal. As for the complete overturn of 
public-private relations in the 1930s, Ogg and 
Ray rationalize it away with, “. .. the convic- 
tion grew that primary responsibility for min- 
istering to the needs of agriculture in a large 
and coherent way rests with the federal govern- 
ment. ...” (p. 361) In response to their own 
outline of charges against democracy—a for- 
midable list. indeed—the authors answer: 
“Nevertheless, at bottom ours is a government 
of the people, in the sense that the citizenry is 
the final authority. ...” (p. 107, emphasis in 
the original.) 

Thus through the period of maximum danger 
to our institutions and of important advances 
in politican science, the teaching books re- 
mained the same. We can find plenty of au- 
thority on marginal things. Here is an inven- 
tory of what cannot be found: no preoccupa- 
tion with theory for its own sake or in relation 
to facts; no awareness of new research or meth- 
ods; and no use of data even for descriptive 
purposes, despite the fact that new and exciting 
data and forms of data were available on elec- 
tions and electorates, on the changing composi- 
tion of the parties, on the access of new inter- 
ests, or on the intricacies of policy making. 
What is most disturbing is that no argument 
from any point of view, based upon any norma- 
tive or empirical system, can be found; or, if 
found, sustained. The tip-off to this absence of 
real argument can be found in the typical tran- 
sition sentence: “Next we turn to,..”; “In 
the domain of ...”; “The first major ques- 
tions that present themselves ... 7’; and so on. 
Faith in our system and in our knowledge about 
it was becoming harder and harder to sustain, 
but it remained so strong that the essential 
problem continued into the 1940s to be not one 
of analysis but of reform. 


ur. 1950-1964: “wE HAVE DONE NO MORE 
THAN TO FLASH THE SPOTLIGHT FROM 
ONE POINT TO ANOTHER.’’? 


In the 1930s and 1940s, the concept of 
politics was already broadening, and the study 
of politics was becoming more systematic. At 


8 Essentials of American Government (Appleton- 
Century, New York, 4th ed.). This is a condensa- 
tion of the Seventh Edition of their Introduction 
to American Government. 

9M. D. Irish and J. Prothro, Politics of Ameri- 
can Democracy (Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
1962), p. 507. 
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that time the prevailing theoretical notion had 
come to be “pluralism”; and the method was a 
crude behaviorism—the use of elaborate case- 
studies, observations and descriptions of polit- 
ical decisions or activities. For many, the 
“group approach” became observation for its 
own sake; but the approach has inspired a 
great deal of important research, and did 
establish once and for all the need for careful 
recording of ongoing political processes. By 
the end of the war decade the first of a line of 
systematic analyses and assessments of political 
parties had been published. Public opinion 
studies had made their first serious contribu- 
tions to politics. In the 1950s theory began 
slowly to shift from “group laissez faire” 
toward the political system—toward more 
universal concepts and hypotheses that might 
do justice to masses and institutions (including 
governments) as well as groups, that might also 
allow for more consistent treatment of the more 
primitive, ‘“groupless,” as well as the articu- 
lated societies, and that in general might not be 
so bound up in democratic polities. In research, 
studies of masses, elites, political personality, 
representation, organization, structure and 
process, and so on, were beginning to validate 
a set of techniques that on the one hand ex- 
panded personal experience and insight and 
facilitated its communication, but on the other 
hand set limits upon the transformation of find- 
ings into truths. 

An author can accommodate his work to 
new intellectual currents in his field in several 
ways. Teaching book authors of the 1930s and 
before seemed to disregard them altogether. 
More recently, some authors have recognized 
new contributions by providing a bibliograph- 
ical place for them. A few others have been ac- 
commodating themselves by adding unin- 
tegrated chapters or sections. But no author 
has taken the one option most becoming the 
scholar, which is to incorporate and integrate 
new findings and insights as the acid test of his 
own point of view. In the teaching books, this 
last option is, like democracy, an ideal seldom 
attained though presumably widely pursued. 
Since 1950, a more determined effort than ever 
before has been made to keep up with the best 
contributions in all the social sciences. The re- 
sult has been inclusion without integration. 
Some changes in theory and concept are evi- 
dent, but these are accomplished largely 
through an accommodating first chapter. And 
there has been no change at all in the un- 
willingness of authors to take whatever theory 
and ideology they happen to hold and to use 
them in real analyses of facts. Insofar as new 
research findings are used, they are taken over 
eclectically as hard kernels of new authority, 
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The most plausible explanation for the im- 
perviousness of teaching books can be found in 
two complementary imperatives, both of which 
can be traced properly to an almost medieval 
concept of the teacher: be authoritative and be 
comprehensive. Authoritativeness and search- 
ing inquiry are mutually exclusive goals. Au- 
thority has no place for the language of vari- 
ables, hypotheses, in short, contingency. As all 
leading teaching books of recent years show, to 
be authoritative about political problems is to 
be forced quickly to the surface elements of 
the field. The requirement of comprehensive- 
ness means simply that, if only for reasons of 
space, authors will be unable as well as un- 
willing to move away from the margins. 

Binkley and Moos’ A Grammar of American 
Politics," the first major post-war text, is the 
beginning of the split personality in teaching 
books that is typical of all its successors. Be- 
ginning with an awareness of the need for com- 
prehension instead of comprehensiveness, the 
authors’ fall into the patterns of their predeces- 
sors is made all the more noticeable by their 
efforts to escape them. The escape route is an 
early effort in pluralism, which they proclaim 
with the enthusiasm of a renaissance: “The 
basic concept [?] needed for an understanding 
of the dynamics of government is the multi- 
group nature of modern society or the modern 
state.” (p. 7) They find the hidden molecular 
energies of politics in Harwood Childs’ “paral- 
lelogram of forces.” (p. 8) What is more, the 
fact of a multi-group society becomes not only 
the truth of what politics is but what it ought 
to be as well: 


In our multi-group society, functioning as a 
democracy, there seems to be no way for the 
public interest to be determined and established 
other than through the free competition of inter- 
est groups. The necessary composing or com- 
promising of their differences is the practical test 
of what constitutes the public interest. (p. 9) 


Through the mongyrelization of Federalist No. 
10 a new way is found to be authoritative about 
the nature and workings of American govern- 
ment. The natural order of the group replaces 
that of the individual, party and formal govern- 
ment as the means by which analysis is ren- 
dered unnecessary. 


10 Tt is beyond the scope of this paper to argue 
the case that these two imperatives also help ex- 
plain the continuing fission of theory and research 
in political scholarship as well as teaching. 

u Wilfred E. Binkley and Malcolm C. Moos, A 
Grammar of American Politics—The National 
Government (Knopf, New York, 1950). 
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But the true utility of their pluralism is seen 
ultimately in the fact that it is only invoked as 
an occasional refrain, to give an appearance of a 
thesis that is only a theme. It is never used as 
the basis for a line of argument about anything. 
The pluralist’s claim that pluralism offers an 
escape from the formalism of the pre-War 
period sounds hallow indeed. Constitutional 
materials are presented without any reference 
at all to the authors’ theme of Chapter I. 
The authors merely describe the “great com- 
promises” without a word of social forces or of 
constitution-making as a political process. The 
Constitution continues to grow, as always, by 
“custom and usage,” which in their hands is 
simply a meek defense of the particular consti- 
tional decisions actually made. There is still 
no sign of a breakthrough in their later dealings 
with administration. For example, they com- 
mend the importance of administration to the 
student: 


As in any business enterprise with over two 
million employees, the personnel policies of 
government are matters of momentous con- 
sequence.... The government must devise re- 
cruitment programs, incentives, promotional 
policies, compensation scales... [etc.] and look 
after many other important details in mobilizing 
and managing the service which executes its func- 
tions. (p. 372) EES 


Then they proceed to talk about the personnel 
policies rather than the “matters of mo- 
mentous consequence,” for example, control of 
citizens and by elective officials, responsibility, 
groups, public interest, and, for that matter, 
politics, 

Even without benefit of their pluralist con- 
text, however, the authors might have had a 
valuable work if they had dealt somewhat more 
analytically than others with some of the spe- 
cific questions raised by the research of their 
contemporaries. The only three clearly stated 
propositions to be found in their treatment of 
suffrage and elections—the most advanced of 
all areas in new research by 1949—show how 
poorly equipped these distinguished political 
scientists were in 1949 to be systematic: (1) 
“Voting is heavy where major partjes are 
closely balanced. ... 7? (p. 142) Base 
presidential election (1944), the aut 
New Hampshire and Nebraska along with 
New York and Illinois as the only jfour states 
with “the vigorous two-party s stems.” (2) 
“The introduction [of compulsory voting] 
would revolutionize the primary function of the 
registration or election board.” (p. 144) No 
comment on this is necessary. (8) “The struc- 
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ture of American government with its system 
of separation of powers, checks and balances 
and unitary executive has been a stabilizing 
factor in keeping a two-party system in the 
United States, as most students of government 
will agree.” (p. 154, emphasis added.) There is 
no awareness here of when a statement shifts 
from one of fact to one of hypothesis, no aware- 
ness that the statement involves relationships 
among institutional elements, relationships 
that are in need of some kind of further argu- 
ment and support—or some admission of lack 
of evidence, which might suggest an exciting 
inquiry the reader might want to undertake for 
_ himself. The unrecognized proposition mas- 
querades as an authoritative statement when 
at best it is unfounded and is usually, if only by 
overemphasis, incorrect. 

Burns and Peltason’s Government by the 
People” has for a long time been the Lucky 
Strike of teaching books. In its pages probably 
more students have been introduced to politics 
than in de Tocqueville, Bryce, Wilson and 
Beard combined. And more than any teaching 
book authors before them, they attempt to re- 
flect the best of contemporary learning and to 
present the facts in some kind of conceptual 
order. Their initial definition of government as 
“centralized organizations that maintain sys- 
tems of order over communities large and 
small” (p. 14, emphasis in original) suggests an 
attempt to reject crude pluralism as a ‘“con- 
cept” of the political system in favor of some 
kind of a functional or systems approach. They 
offer a very good “Problem Guide” because “it 
is easy to get bogged down in detail and to lose 
perspective.” (p. 1) But the book itself is a 
study in lost perspective. It is all the more a 
failure because the authors present the high 
standard for their own judgment. More self- 
conscious use of theory, now extended beyond a 
Chapter I into the introductions of nearly every 
chapter, makes the split personality, the fission 
of theory and facts, more clear than ever. 

The seven chapters on constitutionalism con- 
stitute the superior part of the book; the treat- 
ment is actually superior to any others in- 
cluded in this survey. For, if one looks hard 
enough through the details, he will find an as- 
sessment of the structures of government in 
terms of ideal relations among them, and an 
assessment of constitutional history in terms of 
the fight to realize theideal. But after this worthy 
section there is no longer any pretense at main- 
taining a perspective. On the concept, the prob- 


2 James MacGregor Burns and Jack W. Pelta- 
son, Government by the People (4th ed., Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 1960). 
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lem and the significance of citizenship, for ex- 
ample, the authors devote the entire chapter to 
a description of the “rules that determine who 
may come to the United States, the rights that 
aliens enjoy when they get here, and how an 
immigrant is transformed into a citizen of the 
United States.” (p. 216) The problem guide for 
this Part of the book is “How can we maintain 
the proper balance between liberty and order, 
between diversity and uniformity, between in- 
dividual rights and collective needs?” Nothing 
could be further removed from that timeless 
question than the chapter on citizenship. 

The problem quide for Part 4, freely trans- 
lated, raises such questions as how widely 
political influence is distributed, and how the 
instruments of expression broaden or narrow 
the range of influence. In this part of the text 
the authors make an especially concerted effort 
to include the latest researches. But they cover 
both the new and the established without any 
regard to their own framework: 


... [Millions of people follow the election 
fights, and decide who will win and who will lose. 
Yet the real nature of the game remains a mys- 
tery. Why does one candidate win and another 
lose? What causes some people to go to the polls 
and vote when others do not? How do we decide 
to vote the way we do? Why do the voting re- 
turns from some areas shift crazily from year to 
year, while other areas seem to be stable? Man is 
a political animal, yet man knows little about his 
own political behavior—or misbehavior. (p. 233) 
Thus begins their chapter on “political be- 
havior” and the five-chapter Part on politics. 
Note how through the introductory questions 
the line of approach shifts from the problem 
guide to the terms of the analysis of the 
original studies—social-psychological studies 
designed and executed by students whose pri- 
mary interest in the vote was as a firm decision 
but not particularly as a political act with polit- 
ical consequences. They cite Lazarsfeld, New- 
comb, Campbell, Berelson and Lipset. They 
identify family, group and economics as the 
“types of influence on voting,” and they offer a 
one-page tabular summary taken from a 1950 
Saturday Review article by Roper and Harris. 
Nowhere do they attempt (as they promised) 
to assess the influence of patterns of voting 
upon the parties or leaders, and nowhere in the 
political behavior chapter or elsewhere do they 
attempt to re-analyze any of the voting data to 
identify any of the political influences on the 
vote or consequences of the vote. 

As contemporary political scientists they are 
very much aware of the need to ask questions 
like the latter, but here is what happens when 
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the need to do so comes up against the demands 
of authority: 

Government by the people is supposed to be 
government in accordance with the will of the 
people. So it is, but what zs the will of the people? 
What does government do when people disagree? 
What does it do when opinions change? ... But 
governments must act. Decisions must be made. 
Somehow out of the confusion of raucous voices 
and dead silences, politicians must shape fairly 
precise and positive policies. To see the relation be- 
tween political opinions and governmental actions, 
we must look first at the variety of people involved. 
(p. 263, emphasis added.) 


This does indeed contrast with the rosy outlook 
of Munro and others quoted above, but the dif- 
ference is of no consequence. Note here again 
how quickly the authors move from the core to 
the margins of the problem. The emphasized part 
of the quotation is a very far cry from the prob- 
lem as identified up to that point. They move 
on to an inventory of news media and propa- 
ganda techniques (“name-calling,” ‘‘card- 
stacking,” etc.), and thence to the problems of 
polling and of forecasting votes. The interest 
groups chapter is another inventory of tech- 
niques. The treatment of parties is still another 
set of inventories without context; for example, 
“These are the main functions of the two major 
parties [listed on pp. 323-325]. What about the 
minor parties?” Not only is this a pat listing of 
conventional things; it hardly touches upon any 
of the new research or ideas. On elections they 
begin with the affirmation of “the indivisibility 
not only of politics in the narrow sense, but of 
our whole political, legal and institutional sys- 
tem” (p. 339) and then proceed immediately 
and exclusively to registration, ‘taking part in 
primaries,” ballots long and short and so on, 
and financing campaigns. 

In dealing with the formal institutions of 
government, the problem guide identifies the 
“main problem [as] responsible leadership.” 
(p. 377, emphasis in original) Considering that, 
it is hard to understand why they light im- 
mediately upon list after list of things when 
they turn to Congress. They spend a total of 
four pages on the committee system and senior- 
ity; but they see fit to devote almost half of their 
overall assessment of the House of Representa- 
tives to apportionment and districting, and 
without once relating this to representation, re- 
sponsibility or anything else. There is so little 
analysis of political phenomena in Congress 
that none of the contemporaneous studies are 
used at all! Instead, they repeat some of the 


13 Tt is possible that authors of teaching books 
do their worst on subjects for which they are 
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old saws about the effects of seniority and the 
committees as “little legislatures.” Nearly four 
pages are devoted to “a day with” the Presi- 
dent, and the remainder of that chapter is com- 
prised of sketches of the President’s “five great 
roles.” These roles, they warn, “must not be 
viewed as separate or compartmentalized” (p. 
426), but the student is left to trace out the 
“interweaving of these roles” for himself. On 
“The Bureaucrats,” Burns and Peltason see 
fit to disregard a whole new world of writings 
on modern public administration and adminis- 
trative theory in favor of such “concepts of ad- 
ministration” as POSDCORB (p. 478), and 
such goals as “leading the team” and making 
“a mesh of things.” (p. 479) 

Carr, Bernstein and Murphy’s American 
Government in Theory and Practice another 
perennial leader, is a good deal less self- 
conscious than Burns and Peltason, but other- 
wise the two books are very much alike. Ap- 
parently, competitive textbooks like competi- 
tive parties tend toward identity. Carr, Bern- 
stein and Murphy share Burns and Peltason’s 
definition of government, although the former 
do add a special liberal flavor: government ` 
reconciles conflict, but it also satisfies “man’s 
need for service.” (p. 6) And like Burns and 
Peltason, they shift the focus to American gov- 
ernment by identifying as the “tasks of govern- 
ment” the clauses in the Preamble. They then 
list some of the salient ideas of democratic 
theory and prepare the reader for some sophis- 
ticated analysis by arguing that “Democracy 
must be institutionalized.” (p. 30) How, then, 
do they pursue this initial argument? A few 
brief examples will suffice to show that they 
hardly can be said to pursue the argument at 
all. 

Part Three, devoted to “the politics of 
democracy,” promises to be an examination of 
the “political devices and procedures by which 
American democracy is given meaning in prac- 
tice.” (p. 123) In the very next paragraph, how- 
ever, begins a twenty-page, conventional re- 
view of immigration (with more figures than 
usual), aliens and how to gain citizenship. The 
treatment of suffrage is through the facts of its 
attainment and expansion. The only reference 
to democratic theory in all this is their conten- 





recognized scholars. For another example, T. H. 
Eliot, Governing America: The Politics of a Free 
People (Dodd-Mead, New York, 1961), who had 
served in Congress prior to writing his text, is still 
more authoritative and more out of date than 
any of the recent authors. Eliot cites nothing from 
the literature later than 1947. 
14 Holt, New York, 1963 (4th ed.). 
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tion that democracy “requires the counting of 
heads.” (p. 141) Their “evaluation” of the 
party system consists of a completely uncom- 
mitted weighing of both sides of reform issues; 
and their treatment of interest groups involves 
an equally uncommitted assessment of argu- 
ments pro and con. 

The analysis of ‘political behavior” shows 
that by 1963 the authors are still unprepared 
to be influenced by new research, more par- 
ticularly to allow any new ideas to influence the 
basic structure of a book as it went into a 
fourth edition. Having a separate chapter on 
“political behavior” already suggests that the 
authors have no intention of integrating studies 
of mass phenomena into their analysis of demo- 
cratic institutions or practices. It is not that 
the authors are uncritical of the so-called find- 
ings of “political behavior”; but they are com- 
pletely uncritical of the theory back of the 
studies. The demands of authority are just too 
great. The authors admit that too few elections 
have been studied “to form the basis for draw- 
ing final conclusions” (p. 260); but, “The fol- 
- lowing pages will take up some of the more 
specific findings of this kind of research.” (p. 
261, emphasis added.) The authors summarize 
The American Voter’s four-fold classification 
of elections in order to suggest that the ‘‘de- 
terminants” of the vote vary in each election. 
But neither in this chapter nor in later chapters 
devoted to campaigns and elections, nor the 
chapter on parties, do they use these or any 
other data to assess the significance of cam- 
paigns or any other party activity. Rather, in 
the earlier chapter, they assess campaign influ- 
ence by a definitive report from Lazarsfeld that 
in Erie County in 1940, 28 per cent of the 
voters were ‘“crystallizers,” 15 per cent were 
“waverers,” and 8 per cent were “changers.” 
(pp. 233-34) A summary table made up of data 
from Survey Research Center studies between 
1948 and 1960 showing the timing of vote de- 
cisions is printed but never discussed. (p. 235) 

In the treatment of Congress and of Presi- 
dent and Congress, there is a signal disregard 
both of theoretical perspective and of new re- 
search and data. They begin with an excellent 
chapter on the problem of making choices, an 
excellent case-history of anti-trust to illustrate, 


1 Only one statement is needed to keep these 
materials within the original social-psychological 
frame of reference and thus to hold them at the 
margins of politics: “Finding answers to such 
questions as how and why people vote the way 
they do is part of an approach to the study of 
government known as ‘political behavior.’ ” 
(p. 257, the opening sentence of the chapter.) 
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and end it with a list of four “functions” 
(making policy, controlling purse strings, over- 
sight and influencing public opinion) that are 
not anticipated by the case. Then the ground is 
shifted altogether, but to another promising 
problem: to what extent is Congress affected by 
the human element and to what extent by in- 
stitutions? Somehow this question is supposed 
to be answered by their lists of the qualifica- 
tions of congressmen, their perquisites and so 
on, ending with the proposition that the con- 
gressman is pretty much an “average man” and 
therefore Congress is fairly “representative,” 
(p. 315) Truman’s Congressional Party is used 
once to support Wilson’s contention that rela- 
tions among seniority leaders are weak. Aside 
from that one instance, Hugh Bone’s Party 
Committees and National Politics is the only 
post-1950 study involving Congress cited at all. 
There is a summary table from Congressional 
Quarterly on the proportion of “party unity” 
roll calls, 1956-61, but it is not analyzed. 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that 
the book is weak only when it deals with newer 
and more quantitative materials. In their ap- 
proach to the Budget Bureau, for example, they 
devote two pages in the Presidency chapter to 
an extremely dry review of the Bureau’s “‘three 
main jobs.” (pp. 435-36) Later in the “action” 
Part of the book, the Bureau is put into the ap- 
propriations process by a four-page treatment 
which affirms the importance of the budgetary 
process, describes its phases, states in one para- 
graph that Congress and the Appropriations 
Committees “control the purse-strings,” and 
argues for a full page “how to improve” it. (pp. 
637-40) Finally, nowhere in the entire “action” 
Part of the book (Part 8, approvingly called 
“Promoting the General Welfare”) can one find 
any reflection on the problems and techniques 
of control or on the relation of all this to democ- 
racy. The authors might as well have followed 
the example of Binkley and Moos and assigned 
the writing of the “action” chapters to experts. 

Little need be said of Ogg and Ray’s Ninth 
Edition..* Professor Young has treated his 
charge with uncommon loyalty and respect. 
Except for a bit of bringing up to date here and 
there, the author makes no attempt at all to 
create a setting, and continues to turn from one 
inventory to another, Some sociology appears 
which earlier editions did not have, and occa- 
sional tables—though hardly a conversation 
piece among them. Ogg and Ray is an institu- 
tion and follows a law of institutions, namely, 


16 William H. Young, Ogg and Ray’s Essentials 
of American National Government (Appleton, 
New York, 1963). 
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that the more successful it is, the more re- 
sistance it will offer to changing conditions. 

Irish and Prothro’s book,” the most modern 
of the leading texts, presents the ultimate ex- 
ample of the split personality of teaching books. 
Alas, allits worthy attempts to integrate theory 
with conventional materials as well as new re- 
search are vitiated by the responsibility to in- 
clude everything and to be authoritative. The 
authors quite self-consciously and carefully 
build up a context drawn from the best liter- 
ature of comparative political analysis, positiv- 
ism, sociology and contemporary political 
theory. They define politics and government in 
the universal terms of political systems lan- 
guage and identify American government as a 
particular case of a political system. In all this 
there is promise that for once a teaching book 
will attempt to analyze all the elements of 
government in terms of their relevance to 
political theory and to evaluate the workings of 
the various institutions in terms of their signifi- 
cance to democratic political theory. But, as 
with Burns and Peltason, this book is a failure 
according to its own standards. 

The treatment of political opinions and vot- 
ing behavior is again the prime example of the 
inconsistent demands of authority and serious 
inquiry. The authors are sophisticated political 
scientists with more experience in behavioral 
work than the usual teaching book authors, and 
yet they, too, incorporate the “findings” of 
survey research without integrating, nay, with- 
out any attempt at integrating, them. Instead, 
these are thrown into what has become the 
usual, the separate “political behavior” chap- 
ter. And, as usual, this means that none of the 
data on mass behavior are analyzed in the 
relevant places. They, too, have accepted un- 
critically the socio-psychological point of view, 
and have organized their separate chapter ac- 
cording to the ‘determinants of the vote,” 
relying most heavily on the findings reported 
without data in the Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology.® The original studies made little at- 
tempt to relate their data to the political sys- 
tem; the authors of this teaching book made 
none at all. At the end of this chapter they 
spend half a page summarizing the salient 
points of the chapter, and they relate it all to 
the political system in the following manner: 


17 Op. cit. 

18 Seymour M. Lipset, et al., “The Psychology 
of Voting: An Analysis of Political Behavior,” in 
Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology (Addison-Wesley, Cambridge, 1954), 
Vol. IL 
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‘Given the nature of public opinion, officials en- 
joy considerable discretion in their policy 
choices. .. . On matters about which people do 
have beliefs, a given distribution of opinions 
among the public does not mean that the same 
distribution will be found among government 
officials.” (p. 289) Neither in this chapter nor 
in the later chapters on officialdom is there any 
other assessment of the influence of opinion and 
the distribution of opinions. 

Nor do the authors look at the voter and the 
distribution of opinions from the opposite 
angle—that is, from the standpoint of how 
officials, parties and groups influence the pub- 
lic—although they do promise to do so: “For a' 
fuller understanding of public opinion in poli- 
tics, we must examine political parties, pres- 
sure groups, and the official agencies of govern- 
ment. ...” (p. 289) But this is not carried 
through. Although parties are defined as mobil- 
izers of the vote and, by implication, organ- 
izers of public opinion, nowhere in the chap- 
ters on parties or elections do the authors make 
any attempt to analyze “political behavior” in 
these terms. They offer the usual short in- 
ventory of the “functions” of party (p. 294), 
but they do not treat these as hypotheses, 
Rather, they cover all the arguments about 
why two-party systems develop and offer an 
eight page dry-run on formal organization. A 
“table” on p. 312 listing all the social char- 
acteristics found predominantly in one party or 
the other, and a page of discussion of these 
“bases of party support” are as close asthe 
authors get to analysis. Later (Chapter 11) 
they define elections as an “input function” 
(recruitment of leaders for the political sys- 
tem) but then proceed for over half the chapter 
6n the formal aspects of suffrage, getting out 
the vote, and types of nomination (without 
any reference here to recruitment or to parties). 
In a section called ‘‘Elections and the Political 
System,” they review without any clear pur- 
pose the “findings” of The American Voter on 
types of elections. 

Treatment of the official agencies is brought 
current primarily through footnotes. Nowhere 
can there be found any relation to representa- 
tion, elites, power, control, or any other gen- 
eralized political concepts that fit into theories. 
The style of presentation is perhaps improved 
by analogies to drama (the ‘‘drama of politics 
in which the President is Director, Actor, 
Scriptwriter, Prompter’’), but it is no less con- 
ventional, In sum, the authors may be allowed 
to disarm critics by reviewing themselves: 
“We have done no more than to flash the spot- 
light from one point to another.” 


FISSION AND CONFUSION IN THEORY AND RESEARCH 


II. TOWARD A MORATORIUM ON 
TEACHING BOOKS 

In 1964 the teaching books in American 
government fail in at least three of the same 
ways the teaching books of thirty and more 
years ago failed. They continue to fail as efforts 
to “make good citizens,” because handbooks 
are not guides and guides are not inspiration. 
The continue to fail as books of ideology or in- 
doctrination or of pure and simple debate, be- 
cause they go to such lengths to avoid a point of 
view. Unquestioning acceptance, especially 
when it is implicit (for example, “How govern- 
‘ment aids the farmer”), is not good defense. 
But most important, there is no trend away 
from failure to encourage political inquiry and 
understanding. It is remarkable that so many 
American political scientists have survived so 
forbidding an introduction to the world of 
politics as that offered by the leading teaching 
books. All the more remarkable that each new 
generation of teachers persists in burdening 
each new generation of students with the same. 

Tf the problem of the teaching books is the 
same as that of the discipline of political science 
itself, then the solution should be about the 
same for both. Recognition of the fission of 
theory and factuality and of the need for some 
kind of fusion is already a step toward a solu- 
tion. The use of theory in dealing with every 
fact lends an excitement to facts which they do 
not possess alone. The intractability of political 
facts, in turn, exposes weaknesses of theory. 
This is what is most likely to encourage polit- 
icalinquiry. And it goes a long way as well to- 
ward rectifying the other two failings noted 
above, because a theory is, above all, a point of 
view that encourages argumentation and com- 
mitment as well as inquiry. 

This is not an argument that every author 
become his own Aristotle. Fortunately, that is 
not called for. What most impresses the re- 
viewer of teaching books is the breadth of con- 
sensus in the field at every point in time. Most 
political scientists work from some kind of a 
theoretical posture, at least from some general 
criteria, picked up on the way to the Ph.D, and 
these things tend to run in fashions. The argu- 
ment here is that whatever theoretical posture 
is adopted should be exploited, not paraded; 
should be used, not merely possessed. It is the 
author’s prime responsibility to make as clear 
and explicit as possible all his assumptions 
about the way government and politics work 
and all his standards about the way they ought 
to work. This the teaching book authors have 
been trying harder and harder to do. What they 
have never done, but is equally a part of their 
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responsibility, is to deal with the particulars in 
terms of the assumptions, the standards, and 
the concepts which symbolize them. 

In the absence of full-blown political theory 
fully applicable to today’s institutions and 
problems, the best approach to political analy- 
sis and political teaching is a functional ap- 
proach. Approaching political phenomena 
from the standpoint of the functions performed 
by each and every political institution, value 
and practice leads to a more immediate and 
operative grasp of the context of facts. Within 
a context, facts become factors, and factors, 
not facts, are cumulative. To direct attention 
toward the function of any political thing is to 
require its assessment and its justification—or 
just as constructively in teaching, an admission 
of weaknesses of theory and data from which 
the author is working. 

Functional language is all the more recom- 
mended because it is already very much a part 
of the language of political analysis. It has 
simply not been taken sufficiently seriously. 
For example, Irish and Prothro admirably de- 
fine a functional statement: “.. . the function 
of a law—or of any institution or practice—is 
not necessarily the same as its purpose; the 
function of anything is understood more 
clearly in terms of its effect.” (p. 555, emphasis 
in original) But take some of their own usages: 


(1) “The basic function of Congress is to represent 
the people in determining policy.” (p. 412, 
emphasis in original) 

(2) “The Constitution entrusts Congress with 
several other functions....” (p. 414. 
These include amending, electing the 
President and Vice-President in case of a 
tie in the electoral college, impeachment, 
etc.) 

(8) “The principal function of the national 
convention is to nominate candidates... .” 


(p. 368) 
(4) (a) “The central function of political par- 
ties is to give the people a chance... to in- 


fluence the direction of public policy... .” 
(b) “A second function of parties is to 
channelize public sentiment... .” (c) “... 
a third function [to] moderate the differ- 
ences that exist between the various inter- 
ests... .”? (d) “Fourth, parties serve as an 
agency for the selection of public officials, 
..-” (e) “...a fifth ...is that parties 
help overcome the obstacles to government 


19 See my “Toward Functionalism in Political 
Science: The Case of Innovation in Party Sys- 
tems,” this Revirw, September, 1963, and also 
the citations therein. 
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action that are thrown up by .. . the sepa- 
ration of powers.” (p. 294, emphasis in 
original) 


Here we have function as purpose (1), as im- 
puted responsibility (4a), as activity (2, 3 and 
4d), and, finally, as effect (4b, c, and e). The 
authors do in places distinguish between 
“manifest” and “latent” functions, but they 
do not do so in the cases cited here, nor do they 
ever explain the distinction in general so the 
reader can understand what type is which and 
why. My concern is not for the proper use of a 
word; it is, rather, for the lack of awareness im- 
plied by the misuse of the word. Identifying 
functions is a signal for analysis, not a pause for 
an inventory. In this lies the essence of my 
critique and the crux of my argument. 

The writing of good teaching books is vital 
to the field. Middle-level theory in good teach- 
ing books contributes directly to the develop- 
ment of good general theory. And, more in- 
directly, the eventual integration of theory and 
research depends upon the development of a 
generation of scholars properly introduced from 
the very beginning to a well balanced view of 
politics, a generation with a proper understand- 
ing of and urge for political analysis and with a 
natural feel for research within theory. This is 
an introduction the teaching books have never 
been equipped to give. 

Until the authors of teaching books can 
properly fuse theory and research—until, 
therefore, these authors can live by the stand- 
ards they have set for themselves—I would pro- 
pose a moratorium on teaching books, their 
creation and their use. There is a rich literature 
of more specialized studies of specific problems 
of polities or democracy, and bad texts read in 
place of good studies are worse than no texts at 
all. Any one of a number of these specialized 
works could serve as a good example for would- 
be authors of teaching books. William H. 
Riker’s Democracy in the United States? will be 
used here because it is so close in all but length 
to the conventional teaching book. This small 
volume is a sign that the requirements for good 
teaching are not impossible to follow, and it is 
an intimation that there need be only a short 
moratorium. 

Riker uses very little of systems or functional 
language—it was not yet in fashion—but there 
is no doubt that he had the appropriate opera- 
tions in mind at every point. And the con- 
sequences are clear and encouraging. At the 
outset he states as his purpose “to interpret 
our political institutions on the basis of an 
internally consistent theory of the democratic 


20 Macmillan, New York, 1953. 
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ideal.” (p. vii) And this is in large part exactly 
what he does. His book possesses a clear and 
strong point of view, one not likely to be taken 
passively by intelligent readers. It also possesses 
an elaborate theory of the type of real system 
he will address himself to, and a sense of the 
importance of keeping all these things somehow 
connected: “ ... I have tried to work out a co- 
herent political ideal and ... I have analyzed 
our political institutions, asking always how 
they can be made to realize it.” (p. viii) 

Following an essay on elements of the ideal 
and an assessment of the function of suffrage 
and the significance of majority rule, Riker 
subordinates all his coverage of the elements of 
the system to the general problem of majority 
rule. On registration, usually the driest of sub- 
jects, Riker presents a goodly supply of nuts 
and bolts, but he does so through an evaluation 
of the differential political impact of various 
concepts, practices and laws of registration. As 
no others have done, Riker deals with district- 
ing, gerrymandering, and so on as a way of 
introducing the problem of representation. His 
treatment of civil liberties is not by an ‘‘in- 
ventory of principles’ but an argument in 
terms of the requirements of conflict, of party 
and of party conflict for representative demo- 
cracy. He does not list the “functions of party,” 
nor does he provide the conventional outline of 
party organization. Rather he evaluates parties 
in regard to the function of the “artificial 
majority.” (pp. 108-109) He does not always 
use the data available to him, but having a 
focus makes exhaustive facts less necessary. 
And when he does use data, it is for purposes 
of analysis. For example, his book is the first I 
have found to use the roll calls of legislative 
assemblies in an analysis of the function of 
parties and the meaning of majorities. 

It is also quite interesting and revealing how 
the materials on constitutionalism follow rather 
than precede suffrage and party. Again the nuts 
and bolts as well as the Great Books have mean- 
ing because they are used together in an argu- 
ment relating constitutions to democratic sys- 
tems. No student could fail to grasp the essen- 
tial facts of federalism presented by Riker’s 
analysis of the impact of federalism on politics 
and the party system, yet he does so much more 
with these facts at the same time. The Purge 
of 1938 is used here and not in the Presidency 
chapter as it usually is merely because it in- 
volves the President. 

Likewise with his treatment of Congress and 
President. To Riker, Congress is one of the ‘‘in- 
stitutions for majority-making.” (p. 164) 
Formal structure comes out clearly and mean- 
ingfully within an argument that the splitting 
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of formal and informal leadership is related to 
the nature of majorities in Congress. Writing in 
1952, Riker had beneñt of little of the renewed 
interest in and new research on Congress. But 
he made superb use of documents, cases and 
impressions. 

Riker’s book is hardly half the size of the 
typical leading texts, yet certainly more than 
half the usual nuts and bolts are contained 
somewhere in its pages. Moreover, a teaching 
book like Riker’s would be superior even if it 
could not perform also as an exhaustive hand- 
book. In place of coverage, it offers analysis, 
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good middle level theory and, therefore, incite- 
ment to controversy and inquiry. Let the 
authors of conventional texts themselves de- 
fend their authoritative coverage against these 
attributes. 

This is not an argument for Riker’s ide- 
ology or for Riker’s political theory. It is an 
argument, using Riker as an example, for all 
authors to take their own ideologies and 
theories seriously enough to test the world with 
them. Ultimately it is an argument that the 
field of political science should live up to its own 
pretensions. 


PRAGMATISM AND THE GROUP THEORY OF POLITICS* 


Davi G. SMTH 
Swarthmore College 


Pragmatism and the group theory of politics 
are closely related both historically and philo- 
sophically; and both have a continuing impor- 
tance for contemporary political science. Yet 
these two intellectual traditions have seldom 
been related in a systematic fashion.! This 
failure to examine both.the tree and the 
branch—the parent tradition of pragmatism 
and its offshoot, group theory—has foreshort- 
ened and distorted theoretical perspective. In 
this article I have tried to amend this situation 
by relating the two traditions, setting both in 
a larger historical and theoretical perspective, 
and examining their common philosophical 
suppositions. 


I, COMMON PROPOSITIONS AND COMMITMENTS 


Among pragmatists and group theorists some 
have emphasized the “group,” others the politi- 
cal “process.” Despite this difference of empha- 
sis, a broad common ground of agreement re- 
mains. Follett, Mayo, and Homans on the one 
side, Bentley, Dewey, and Truman on the 
other, used similar language, shared many 
interests and objectives, and agreed in philo- 
sophical approach. 

One shared interest was scientific, though 
possibly “operationalism” or “realism” would 
be more descriptive terms. Dewey and Bentley 
both inveighed against the “spooks” and “soul- 


* Grants from The Rockefeller Foundation and 
The Carnegie Corporation helped make this study 
possible, I wish also to acknowledge especially the 
invaluable aid and criticism of my colleague, 
Charles E. Gilbert. 

1 Truman mentions the debt of group theory to 
pragmatism. See David B. Truman, The Govern- 
mental Process (New York, 1951), p. 14. The rela- 
tions of these two traditions are also discussed in 
Bernard Crick, The American Science of Politics 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1959), pp. 91-94, and 
by Charles E. Gilbert, “Operative Doctrines of 
Representation,” this Review, Vol. 57 (1963), pp. 
604-618. For an early and important discussion of 
pragmatism and politics, see William Y. Elliott, 
The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics (New York 
1928). Bibliographies of recent discussions of 
group theory can be found in Stanley Rothman, 
“Systematic Political Theory,” this Review, 
Vol. 54 (1960), p. 15, and Peter Loveday and Ian 
Campbell, Groups in Theory and Practice (Sydney, 
1962). 


stuff” in the current theories of public life,? 
not solely, but in part because these concepts 
were neither pragmatically “useful” nor 
directly “observable.” Homans made the same 
point more elegantly with his distinction be- 
tween first-order abstractions (e.g., “inter- 
action”) and second-order abstractions (e.g., 
status). First-order abstractions are helpful 
and desirable because they are directly observ- 
able; second-order abstractions are not. Second- 
order abstractions mislead theorists because 
‘they spare us the pain of analysis when we 
should not be spared.’”? How precisely to de- 
scribe the point of view fortunately need not 
be resolved here. The broad common objective 
is pretty clear: to cut through the layers of 
abstractions and get down to the observable 
and therefore, presumably, the real. 

The “public” —as that term was habitually 
used to speak of the “public interest” or to say 
that “the public demands’”’—was one of the 
“spooks” rejected. The point of view was anti- 
metaphysical and, in a sense, anti-idealist. 
Opinion does not descend from mind to mind, 
from philosopher to the farmer or the workman, 
as traditional political theorists often supposed. 
In the first place, as Dewey observed, there is 
not one public, but a universe of publics.‘ 
Also, opinion and intelligence are not “dif- 
fused,” they have to be communicated and 
“known.”5 Dewey was especially concerned 
about the ways in which effective communica- 
tion took place, and therefore interested in the 
activities that went on in this process. Bentley 
and Follett went even farther, denying that 
opinion had “meaning” except as understood 
through “activities” or as part of “the whole 
social process.”® 

Pragmatists, and group theorists after them, 
may have substituted a will-of-the-wisp for a 


2 Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government 
(Chicago, 1908), p. 154; John Dewey, The Public 
and Its Problems (New York, 1927), p. 8. 

3 George C. Homans, The Human Group (New 
York, 1950), p. 12. 

$ Dewey, op. cii., p. 181. 

8 Ibid., p. 177. 

$ Bentley, op. cit., p. 177; Mary Parker Follett, 
Creative Experience (London, 1924), p. 209; also, 
cf. Harold J. Laski, “Sovereignty of the State,” in 
Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (London, 
1916). 
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“spook”; but there were important insights in 
this approach. Much nonsense had been and 
continues to be talked with such language as 
“public” and “opinion.” For practical political 
situations, the generation, intensities, and 
changes of opinion are more important than 
the prevalent modes of philosophy or the liter- 
ary statements made by pundits at a distant 
remove from the actual processes of politics. 
To understand politics, start with people’s 
activities in communication, their shared atti- 
tudes, and the “crossed groups” to which they 
belong rather than the methodology suggested 
by such statements as ‘“‘opinion rules the world” 
and “‘the real is rational.” 

Tn rejecting received notions of public opin- 
ion, pragmatist social theory also discarded the 
metaphysics and epistemology that went with 
the concept of the “public interest.” As people 
ordinarily used such words, Bentley, Follett 
and Dewey agreed, interest or interests did 
not exist, they were generated by activities 
and the activities were interpreted symboli- 
cally, that is, recognized.” The activities were 
the “objective” stuff of the interests, insofar 
as something tangible or objective existed, 
while views communicated and “known” were 
the subjective stuff of interest. To quote from 
one of the modern group theorists, “... from 
interaction in groups arise certain common 
habits of response which may be called norms, 
or shared attitudes.” “The shared attitudes 
... constitute the interests.” 8 

A restatement of the thesis may make the 
main argument stand out more sharply. What- 
ever, one may say, men’s interests “really 
are,” interests as they will be concretely es- 
pressed and specifically understood by those 
men will be a different thing. Therefore, the 
social scientist must get at the “stuff” and 
process, out of which actual political interests 
are immediately generated and in which they 
are perceived. The interest generated and ex- 
pressed in the political process will not be a 
metaphysical abstraction; it will be a thing 
evolved in the group and the governmental 
process itself. As Dewey put the matter, 
“When .. . consequences are intellectually and 
emotionally appreciated, a shared interest is 
generated and the nature of the interconnected 
behavior is thereby transformed.’’? The shared 
interest ts itself, and not another thing. 

Pragmatism was also a revolt against formal- 
ism, a restatement of the abstractions of forms 


7 Bentley, op. cit., p. 204; Dewey, op. cit., pp. 
20-22; Follett, op. cit., p. 85. 

8 Truman, op. cit., pp. 33, 34. 

°’ Dewey, op. cit., p. 27. 
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and procedure in the terms of process. Law, 
said Bentley, is an “activity”; and as for the 
“system characteristics,” they are ‘reducible 
to activity, just as are the laws separately con- 
sidered.’ The state, said Dewey and Follett, 
is a “public articulated and operating through 
representative officers,” something ‘contin- 
ually searched for,” especially something to be 
“discovered experimentally.” ! Truman and 
Latham add to these notions the “potential 
groups” that enforce the “rules of the game” 
and the “official groups” that write and carry 
out the treaties; but they concur as well in 
this substitution of process for juridical and 
political organization. 

The political process itself is conceived in a 
similar way by the early pragmatists and 
latter-day group theorists, though pragma- 
tism emphasized the normative while group 
theorists have a more positive and explanatory 
aim. Dewey and Follett described the process 
entailed in the “confronting and integrating of 
desires” and the outcome of “healthful func- 
tioning” or homeostasis. Bentley and Truman 
speak of resultants and equilibrium, and group 
theorists generally of the “consensus” that re- 
sults from the process. In the two schools of 
thought is to be found much of the modern lan- 
guage and thought about “‘the group struggle” 
and “consensus” that are—or seem to be—so 
important in “The American System of Gov- 
ernment.’’!8 

To this point, pragmatism and the group 
theory are much alike. Truman and others have 
carried explicit theory much farther. Applica- 
tions of group theory to politics have also been 
enriched by studies of voting behavior, by 
social psychology, and the sociology of small 
groups. I do not believe that these develop- 
ments qualify the essential propositions or 
philosophical commitments which group theory 
derived from its pragmatist heritage; hence the 
pertinence of further inquiry into the philo- 
sophical] foundations of the two traditions. 


10 Bentley, op. cit., p. 272. 

u Dewey, op. cit., pp. 31, 67; Follett, op. cit., 
pp. 202, 274. 

12 Truman, op. cit., pp. 159, 512-514; Earl 
Latham, “The Group Basis of Politics: Notes for 
a Theory,” this Review, Vol. 46 (1951), pp. 390, 
391. 

13 Bentley, op. cit, pp. 258, 259, and 288; 
Dewey, op. cit., p. 27; Follett, op. cit., p. 209; 
Truman, op. cit, pp. 505 et seg. Cf. also, E. 
Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy 
(New York, 1940) and Ernest S. Griffith, The 
American System of Government (New York, 
1954). 
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Il, WHAT IS A PUBLIC?* 


According to Dewey, a “public” is brought 
into being by the indirect consequences of ac- 
tion, by the perception of those consequences, 
and the ensuing conjoint activity. For this lan- 
guage, Truman’s can be readily substituted: 
tangent relations, disturbance of equilibrium, 
and interaction. So, too, the treatment by 
Dewey and Follett of “communication,” of the 
“public articulated” and of the connection of 
the people in a situation with the people that 
pass on a situation, seem to correspond closely 
with such constructs of group theory as 
“access,” overlapping memberships “up-and- 
down-the-line,” and the “two-step flow of 
communication.” 

To pursue the argument of pragmatism, we 
can imagine a simple political process. At a 
busy street corner, pedestrians and motorists 
find that their informal, on-the-spot adjust- 
ments are no longer sufficient to regulate the 
flow of traffic. Enduring indirect consequences 
are the result—traffic congestion and accidents. 
Signals are installed. That which intervenes be- 
tween the perceived problem and the govern- 
mental outcome is a public, a group of affected 
parties—aroused, engaged in conjoint activity, 
growing conscious of itself, organizing and 
seeking to influence officials. The terminus of 
the process is the populus, a “public organized 
by means of officials and material agencies,” 
or as Follett says, “the connection of the will 
of the people which is in the situation with the 
will of the people which passes on the situa- 
ation.” 

Dewey and Follett were asserting two things. 
The first was that publics got going this way: 
that political opinion developed in this 
fashion. The second thesis was a normative 
proposition: that the metaphysics of sover- 
eignty, the state, and “formalism” should not 
prevent the recognition of newly perceived in- 
direct consequences. They were pointing to an 
activity, specifically a process which produced 
response and to a duty of officials to respond. 
The difficulty with pragmatism, and a fortiori 


* The term “public” is used rather than 
“group” because it was Dewey’s language; it is 
also a less generic term and relates the discussion 
more closely to political issues. 

“u Dewey, op. cit, p. 12 and ch. I. passim; 
Truman, op. cit., ch. 2. 

15 Dewey, op. cit., pp. 208, 209; Follett, op. cit., 
pp. 202, 206; Homans, op. cit., and Elihu Katz, 
“The Two-Step Flow of Communication: An Up- 
To-Date Report on a Hypothesis,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 21 (1957), p. 61. 

16 Dewey, op. cii, p. 16; Follett, op. cit., p. 202. 
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with group theory, is the step from public to 
populus: in other words, why the public is a 
legitimate concern, and the reasons for response 
to it. 

Pragmatism, by erecting a continuum with 
communication and interaction covering all 
terms from social and economic power to 
political authority obscures this problem of 
legitimacy, of how to get from the public to the 
populus. Legitimacy is a matter of the social 
contract, of determinate relations, never of 
process. As a notion, it stands for modes of dis- 
crimination by which we sort out one process 
from another, and one “public” from another. 
As a political term, specifically, the referent is 
representation: how created and who and what 
are represented. 

Pragmatism and group theory describe 
formation and communication of opinion in 
terms of group dynamics—of interaction with- 
in groups. One consequence is that terms like 
“conjoint activity” and “interaction” are made 
to cover all forms of communication: those 
mediated by face-to-face relations, those 
travelling up and down an organizational 
hierarchy, and those that spill unnoticed out of 
the mail boxes of putative opinion leaders 
several days of any given week. In each one of 
these situations, there are publics aroused and 
becoming conscious of themselves, increasing 
interaction and greater cohesion; but the 
publics are very different things. Some are 
propaganda “groups,” some the association 
lobbyist reporting to the dues payers—others 
are large and formally organized publics. One 
ground of distinction between these publics de- 
pends upon the lines of communication in- 
volved: in one instance from the lobbyist’s 
mimeograph machine to your mail box; in an- 
other from the desk of a staff research employee 
or a local officer through a series of responsible 
officials and committees to the membership. 
The channels through which communications 
flow differ. Also, in some instances the com- 
munications flow effectively in two ways; in 
others the flow is one-way and the members ex- 
press their wishes mainly by ‘‘voting with their 
feet.” The point of the latter distinction is not 
simply or primarily that mutuality is a good 
thing. The real point is that only some publics 
are potentially either representative bodies or 
thought organizations." 

Flows of communication are important for 
the group itself; they are also important in re- 
lating the group to something outside and in 
linking it with that something outside in a way 


17 The concept of “thought organization” is 
borrowed from Graham Wallas. 
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that carries with it the stamp of legitimacy. For 
this purpose, both formal organization and 
formal interaction are needed. Forms and organ- 
ization by themselves may stand for “thought” 
and representativeness; formal interaction, the 
official relation, provides the assurance that 
the forms are what they purport to be.18 

The different ways of behaving entailed in 
formal and informal interaction are part of de- 
liberation, and thus of “thought,” insofar as 
thought is consciously evoked, stated and com- 
municated with a deliberate organizational 
purpose. Thus, there are the proposals of the 
board, minutes of the council, resolutions of the 
annual conference, etc. One major group ob- 
jective for such situations is to prevent inter- 
action from producing a group with too much 
cohesion. Organization plus formal interaction 
does this, supplying thereby the credentials of 
deliberation. These credentials, important spe- 
cially for elaborate associations, depend upon 
the integrity of those groups which organize 
collective thought: the boards of foundations, 
committees, and councils; the staff experts, 
lawyers and economists of trade unions; the 
committees and subcommittees of trade asso- 
ciations. Confidence in their product is related, 
on many occasions, to evidences of impartial 
and expert knowledge having been sought and 
considered. 

The distinction between formal and in- 
formal interaction is also important for the 
democratic component of representation. The 
members interacting and the frequency of in- 
teraction are, no doubt, related to the pro- 
cedures of democracy; but they are not the 
same thing; and members, people, and officials 
do not regard them as the same thing. Few care 
that a lobby be “representative?” or demo- 
cratic. In other cases, “democracy” and “‘rep- 
resentativeness” do matter: for trade unions, 
farmers’ committees, cooperatives, medical and 
bar associations, the many “guilds” and coun- 
cils of contemporary society that wield power 
of varying degrees of importance and are 
clothed with privileges or rights to be heard 
and consulted. Their act of resolution into a 
constituency to create the capacity of repre- 
sentation makes sense only as part of an at- 
tempt to establish a legitimate relation between 
the group and an outside public, or between the 
group and a functional scheme of rights and 
duties. 

Finally, in accounting for the difference be- 
tween a public and the populus, not only the 


18 For a discussion of this point see Talcott 
Parsons, Structure and Power in Modern Society 
(Glencoe, 1960), esp. chs. 1, 2. 8. 
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who and how of representation is important, 
but what gets represented as well. Representa- 
tion is more than a plea that many are con- 
cerned and that the many have deliberated. It 
is a plea that what they are concerned about is 
entitled to recognition; it is an attempt to 
establish a legitimate relation between the 
people that is in a situation and a functional 
scheme of rights and duties commonly recog- 
nized. 
Consider the following dialogue: 


Member: “X is a fine labor leader. He was elected 
a second time with an even bigger ma- 
jority.” 

“With the help of captive locals, goons, 
and bribery.” 

“No. The boys like him. He brings home 
the bacon.” 

“I would say the ‘boys’ reasons for lik- 
ing him aren’t very good ones.” 

“Well, you people outside don’t know 
what it was like to be a gear-buster 
ten years ago.” 

“You're pretty well paid now, aren’t 
you?” 

“Why are you complaining so much? 
The stuff gets there fast and for a good 
price, doesn’t it?” 

“But I thought we were talking about 
whether X was a good labor leader or 
not.” 

“Let me ask you this: how many 
restaurants, warehouses, or cab com- 
panies do you think would have been 
organized without X?” 


Citizen: 
Member: 
Citizen: 


Member: 


Citizen: 


Member: 


Citizen: 


Member: 


The dialogue, distilled from a video-tape 
interview with members of Hoffa’s Teamsters, 
runs the gamut of arguments: democratic con- 
sent, group interests, functionalism, the repre- 
sentative quality of leadership.'® Incidentally, 
it illustrates a fact given relatively little atten- 
tion by pragmatism and by most group theory: 
that many groups have power and “alternate 
resources”? of various kinds other than those 
directly political and that these groups are 
themselves subject to regulation. The dialogue 
also shows, more importantly for present pur- 


18 Note here the treatment by group theorists of 
leadership as an “affair of the group,” discerning, 
articulating, and promoting the attitudes and 
interests the group shares. (Truman, op. cit., 190; 
Bentley, op. cit., p. 228). 

20 On the concept of alternate resources see 
Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, 1961) 
esp. Bk. IV, and “The Analysis of Influence in 
Local Communities” in C. R. Adrian, ed., Social 
Science and Community Action (Ann Arbor, 1960). 
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poses, that many groups are expected to ac- 
count for the exercise of their powers not only 
to the state but also, in a measure, to the 
public. These groups are, in varying degrees, 
representative bodies, “thought organizations,” 
and systems for exercising and ensuring 
stewardship. Members, populace, and officials 
expect and require something more than group 
egoism. The group itself earns a part of its 
legitimate claim for consideration by a com- 
pliance with these requisites. In fact, as the 
dialogue above suggests, the group is often, and 
expected to be, a populus with the connotations 
that term carried in its classical usage. 


Ili, PUBLICS AND THE PUBLIC 


John Dewey was neither explicit nor clear in 
his statement of the relation between publics 
and the great public or the community. On the 
one hand, the pragmatist conception of politics 
had revolutionary overtones. Dewey and 
Follett looked at a public largely unorganized, 
apathetic and unaware of itself, and wanted to 
summon it to a successful campaign. Their 
views suggested ferment and conflict, opinion 
of intensity and a public of explosive and 
populistic qualities.4 On the other hand, for 
Dewey, an organized public of many self- 
conscious, effective groups was the path toward 
the Great Community.” Also, for him, group 
memberships promoted contentment and polit- 
ical sanity. These separate views suggest both 
an unresolved tension and a missing term in 
pragmatist political theory. 

A more precise examination of pragmatist 
theory is instructive in discovering what should 
be added to the account. Pragmatism closely 
identifies means and ends, method and out- 
come. The objective of this merging of concepts 
was to make normative theory ‘‘operational,” 
or, as Dewey said, “instrumental.” As a con- 
sequence, pragmatists tend to confuse the way 
in which we get to a certain political outcome 
with the established situation itself. The 
articulated public that for Dewey was the 
method to achieve the Great Community, be- 
comes in pragmatist theory also the force that 
assures & continuing revolution and the guard- 
ian of the revolution once completed. What 
gets slighted in such an account is the dyna- 
mism of the new forces created by the revolution 
itself. The missing term in the political dialectic 
is the politics of established programs, as op- 


Dewey, op. cit., pp. 1383-137; Follett, op. cit., 
p. 242. Pluralists such as Laski also spoke of 
“group competing against group in a ceaseless 
striving for progressive expansion.” 

22 Dewey, op. cii, pp. 147-155. 
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posed to that of groups. The New State, per- 
haps created experimentally and pragmatically, 
is itself another thing than the processes that 
brought it into being. 

Take the case of Dewey’s Great Community 
as the force powering a continuing revolution. 
He apparently believed that the Great Com- 
munity would continue to expand, giving ex- 
pression to an increasing number of “publics.” 
The proposition is prima facie implausible. 
Beneficiaries of revolutions generally become 
the conservators of a new status quo and seek to 
defend privileged positions as well. Truman 
and other group theorists have taken account 
of this fact and still preserved the notion of a 
continuing group revolution but without, in 
my judgment, assigning an adequate impor- 
tance to the polities of the New State itself, 

According to Truman, one of the reasons why 
American group politics remains fairly healthy 
—does not become “morbific’”’—is the ease of 
access to the governmental process and the 
readiness of political response to those that 
have achieved access. Another reason is the 
facility with which potential groups can secede 
from parent organizations or organize to repre- 
sent a separate interest. Groups tend, thus, 
to form and reform freely rather than become a 
caste or class. The theses are unexceptionable, 
at least to describe some activities that occur. 
They describe, however, only a part of the 
group process. In particular they do not 
provide an adequate account of the politics of 
programs. 

The group revolution is, in animportant way, 
a self-limiting one. The development and espe- 
cially the growth of administrative programs 
supplies a major explanation. Access means in- 
fluence; but often—and especially for a new 
group—it is valued because it leads to the 
establishment of new programs of government. 
Thus, for leaders and for governors there is the 
problem not only of adjusting the demands of 
many groups, but of reconciling competing and 
expanding programs of government. Much of 
the open land has already been taken up. And in 
the crowded area of public policy, competing 
and expanding programs produce costs and 
side-effects,” often increasing ones, that point 
to a common interest in coordination and con- 
solidation. These same consequences also reach 
beyond the traditional coordination-consolida- 


23 Truman, op. cit., pp. 596 ff. Truman uses the 
term “morbific politics” to describe the pathology 
of the group process. 

*% Including not only the administrator’s “‘dis- 
economies” and “externalities” but political 
difficulties as well. 
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tion objectives of executives and administra- 
tors, requiring new combinations of group in- 
terest and group leadership, of public and 
private collaboration. Some examples of such 
policy areas, important in recent years, are: 
health, education, and welfare; transportation 
and communications; housing and water re- 
sources; the regulation of business and labor 
relations. Access, influence in determining the 
outcomes, is one thing; but a claim for recogni- 
tion and response that ignores the common 
good becomes increasingly difficult to enter- 
tain. 

If the group revolution is self-limiting, then 
politics tends—according to pragmatist polit- 
ical philosophy and group theory—to become 
morbific. Access is less available given the con- 
temporary situation of occupied ground. Here 
again, however, the concept of a politics of pro- 
grams is useful. The argument can be advanced 
by inquiring into changes, in recent years, 
within several large, cohesive groups. Among 
the reasons for such group developments as the 
dissolution of the farm bloc, for the recent 
quarrels within the A.M.A. and between it, the 
nurses, and the A.H.A., or the tensions within 
the labor movement, cne item that stands out 
especially is changes in the relation between 
members and their professional or occupational 
environment. Since the professional situations 
are also partly a creation of the state, programs 
have been a major item in affecting them. As 
examples, one could cite developments in labor 
relations and labor contract administration, the 
increasing importance of medical research and 
problems of hospital administration, the in- 
dependent stance of the agricultural educator 
and technological developments in agricul- 
ture.” Organizational opportunities and ease of 
access to government contribute to the healthy 
state of a pluralistic society. So does the dy- 
namism of the welfare economy. But it should 
be equally obvious that the programs of the 
welfare state themselves, by modifying con- 
tinually and often automatically the relations 
between group membership and the environ- 
ment, is one of the greatest remedies for mor- 
bidity. 


2 See, for example, William J. Block, The 
Separation of the Farm Bureau and The Extension 
Service (Urbana, 1960); Joel Hardman and 
Maurice Neufeld, The House of Labor (New York, 
1951); “The American Medical Association: 
Power, Purpose, and Politics in Organized Medi- 
cine,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 63 (1954), p. 938; 
A. W. Willcox, “Hospitals and the Corporate 
Practice of Medicine,” Cornell Law Quarterly, 
Vol. 45 (1960), p. 432. 
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The New State begets a new politics, re- 
quiring particular conditions if that politics is 
to operate sanely and temperately. In de- 
scribing the New State, Dewey and Follett 
presented a picture of relative contentment and 
social harmony because all or most could dis- 
tribute their personal resources satisfactorily 
and achieve effective expression through a 
variety of group memberships. They did not 
explain in detail why the metamorphosis from 
angry group protest to social peace should 
occur; nor did they describe the mechanisms 
that would continue the state of social peace. 
Their omissions leave unexplained, especially, 
the fact that our political system now appears 
to work fairly comfortably within the extreme 
limits of populism and syndicalism. ~ 

Truman and other group theorists have sup- 
plied the missing concepts to connect the pre- 
revolutionary state with the post-revolutionary 
one. Truman cites as the guardians of the con- 
stitution and the defenders of the polity “the 
effects of overlapping memberships, particu- 
larly the vitality of membership in those po- 
tential groups based upon interests widely held 
throughout the society.” In this account, two 
notions may be singled out: (1) the large poten- 
tial publics (including majority groups); and 
(2) the overlapping memberships of individual 
persons. Neither is, in my judgment, adequate 
to explain fully the defense of the ‘‘rules of the 
game” in the sense that most people have in 
mind when they use that expression. Neither 
is adequate, again in my judgment, to re- 
solve the tension between process and result in 
pragmatist theory. 

Large, highly organized publics or groups 
afford one plausible example of the influence of 
overlapping memberships. The leaders of the 
larger organizations that are the major bene- 
ficiaries of the modern polity are especially sub- 
ject to cross-pressures. Similarly, within these 
organizations, overlapping memberships oper- 
ate both “up-and-down-the-line” and between 
the member as such and the member as citizen. 
This conceptual apparatus does provide one 
method of stating the constraints operating on 
leaders and members. It explains the phenome- 
non of group access to government, in some 
circumstances. Also it affords a good descrip- 
tion of one mechanism by which the exchange 
between group memberships on the one hand ` 
and values and interests on the other hand is 
mediated. However, it supplies only two terms 
of the dialectic. What especially the apparatus 
will not serve to explain are transformations in 
the relations of the public and the private 


2 Truman, op. cit., p. 535. 
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where the group process itself produces new 
indirect consequences. To meet these situa- 
tions and to compete for access the group must 
-both “think” and represent a common inter- 
est: in some measure transcend the group 
process. 

Before considering the role of overlapping 
memberships among the more numerous 
publics, we should note two things. One is that 
these memberships—in terms of formal affili- 
ations—are few." If primary groups such as the 
family and reference groups such as an ethnic 
identification are included, then the average 
man does have a significant number of “group” 
memberships. These affiliations, however, rep- 
resent a special class of memberships. Many or 
most of them are not dissolvable at will: they 
are part of heritage, nurture, and life situation. 
They represent loyalties that run especially 
deep. 

Where memberships of the latter type are 
directly threatened or engaged, people are not 
likely to be either restrained or sober in their 
political expressions. One of the distinctive fea- 
tures of American politics since the “group 
revolution” is that prudent politicians often 
avoid the triggering of such loyalties and 
especially forcing constituents to choose be- 
tween them. Thus, it appears that what may 
have been at one time a restraining mechanism 
has grown into a constitutional tradition. The 
political leaders—or many of them, at least— 
are not restrained by the overlapping member- 
ships of their following, by a kind of higgling 
in the market with group loyalties traded 
against each other. Rather, they appear to have 
concluded a treaty or arrived at a compact of 
mutual forbearance: they agree not to engage 
in such practices lest the stirring up of populist 
or syndicalist publics erupt into destructive 
competition damaging to all.?8 

The compact of mutual forbearance sug- 
gests also a reason for seeking to restrict the 


2? About 50 per cent of the population has no 
other formal membership than the church. Of the 
remainder, the largest part belong additionally 
only to a trade union, a farmers’ organization or a 
fraternal lodge. Only a small percentage (and that 
about the same as those who would be classified as 
leaders in one capacity or another) belong to four 
or more organizations. For a citation of the 
relevant literature, see Rothman, loc. cit., pp. 22- 
23. 

28 Cf. Key’s discussion of the “restraining 
dikes” that serve to moderate populist and 
syndicalist opinion in the American polity. V. O. 
Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democ- 
racy (New York, 1960), esp. ch. 21. 
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role of majority groups and large potential 
publics. Tocqueville observed long ago that 
such groups speak out on issues like patriotism, 
social rights, and matters of fair play if they 
arouse sufficient vdlkisch sentiment. But to up- 
hold the Fifth Amendment or academic free- 
dom, as the Stouffer report indicates, we must 
look to the few and hope precisely that these 
issues do not arouse the wide potential groups 
too much or too frequently. The populace 
usually prefers equality to liberty unless states- 
men are able to find some method of reconciling 
these values. 

At times, something like Dewey’s Great 
Community or a majority group does become - 
active in defense of the “rule of the game” when 
through leadership, communication, and an 
appropriate linking of symbols various kinds of 
publics are joined. Thus, “Ike’s Budget” may’ 
be supported by economists and business 
leaders, and also with the aid of the President’s 
leadership and effective use of popular similes 
win a large following. Similarly, following 
President Truman’s seizure of the steel plants, 
the Supreme Court justices and the steel com- 
panies were supported by a large and aroused 
public. 

In forming such a majority various types sf 
publics may be joined or they may fuse; but 
the notion of a majority group or a Great Com- 
munity by itself does not suggest which rules of 
the game they will defend: whether they will 
seek to overturn the polity or uphold it. Thus, 
one community arises in populist wrath when 
faced by a resettlement plan under Title I of 
the Housing Act while another defends urban 
renewal and the “comprehensive plan.’’? There 
is the political constellation aroused by ‘“‘Com- 
munism, Corruption, and Korea” and that 
which supports free trade or the decision in 
Yates et al v. Untied States. Either kind of 
alternative seems equally probable unless the 
standards of polity are joined by leadership to 
the group process. 

Pragmatism, especially as represented by 
Dewey and Follett, was both a brilliant amend- 
ment of traditional political theory and a fairly 
accurate prophecy of future developments. 
Elaborated by group theory, it has proven to 
have great value for explaining and describing 
political behavior. As this account has tried to 
suggest, however, Dewey’s own incomplete 
explanation of how matters stood between the 


29 Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties (New York, 1955). 

3 Cf. W. H. Form and D. C. Miller, Industry, 
Labor, and Community (New York 1960). 

31 354 U. S. 298 (1957). - 
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public and the publics provides an important 
clue to other forces operating on the political 
scene. One is the cumulative power of those 
individuals who, at least on occasion, do not 
identify with the group process, but stand out- 
side it for the stake—material or ideological— 
that they have in the New State. Another is the 
leadership and authority of “representative 
officers” who are more than group leaders and 
who seek answers that can reconcile the affairs 
of the group with the community of goods and 
of right that pertain to the whole. 


IV. THE PUBLIC AND ITS PROBLEMS 


As noted above, pragmatism and group 
theory describe those activities usually referred 
to as “the formation of public policy” in ap- 

_proximately the same ways. The objective was, 
largely, to avoid formalistic ideas and to talk 
more sensibly about what actually seemed to 
be happening. People—so this interpretation 
goes—discover what their problems are in the 
process of government and political activity, 
generating opinions or publics of varying in- 
tensities and degrees of crystallization and 
organization. The government or “state” itself 
responds not to a “brooding omnipresence” or 
to some facts “out there,” but to the facts and 
desires as expressed and effectively brought 
home to the legislator or administrator. In par- 
ticular, pragmatists wished to argue that con- 
cepts like the state, expert opinion, or the 
public interest were not separate things to be 
set over against the public and the solution of 
its problems. 

The word “problem” is important in most 
statements about the formation of policy, 
particularly in pragmatist political theory. The 
term and its uses deserve more examination than 
they usually receive: what is the “nature” of a 
problem? how is it discovered? how are the 
facts about a problem communicated? how is 
the scope of a problem defined or enlarged? and 
finally, what are “‘solutions” to problems? 

What does it mean, in the formulation of 
policy, to say “becoming aware of a problem,” 
or to speak of “the discovery of a problem?” 
“Discovery” and “problem” could mean the 
whole process leading up to an authoritative 
ratification of a “solution.” But this usage robs 
the word of distinct meaning. Assume for the 
moment that discovery is restricted to that 
point at which a problem begins its official 
career. Then it is plausible to say that one way 
a problem is discovered is by publies ‘“con- 
nected with,” that is, having access to and 


2 Dewey, op. cit, pp. 27, 30-32, 47, 177, 207— 
208; Follett, op. cit., pp. 28, 206. : 
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interacting with officials. The agenda of deci- 
sion is often scheduled this way: that is, an 
activity becomes a problem now, rather than 
last year or next. Also, what is discovered, 
concretely, is often a matter of publics and 
officials interacting; t.e., which problems per- 
taining to public health, the aged, or dependent 
children receive enough attention to matter. 

There is also another and radically different 
technique of discovery, one which employs 
officials who are in no way linked with publics 
or responding to them, but connected with the 
flow of information and the cumulated lore of 
administration itself. Nowadays, it is safe to 
say that we live in an age of the administrative 
state. A large part of administration is the con- 
tinual flow of information, not only from pub- 
lics, but in the form of financial reports, statis- 
tics, engineering surveys, and technical data 
and discoveries. In different words: one way 
problems are discovered is by administrators 
and elected officials, not so much responding to 
clienteles as reflecting upon reported data and 
the lore of the profession and initiating re- 
sponses or possible solutions—for example, to 
the problems of the agricultural worker, to 
actual or anticipated increases in traffic loads, 
or actual or anticipated changes in the tech- 
nology of aviation. The doctrine of administra- 
tive “expertise” is based upon the recognition 
of these facts. Similarly, upon these grounds 
and the recognition of the value of the pro- 
cedures of administration, and only for these 
reasons, are delegations of legislative power to 
administrative agencies sustained. The con- 
cept “access” becomes itself intelligible only 
by recognizing the distinction between these 
two modes of discovery, for only on the as- 
sumption of alternate modes of discovery is it 
clear why various publics seek to have their 
problems recognized and solved through other 
channels. Neither method, in fact, makes sense 
without the other; they are form and matter; 
they are two sides of the coin. 

Within the context of pragmatism or group 
theory, one might argue that the “facts” are 
chimerical and finally too elusive except when 
expressed through delivered political opinion 
and by means of access to officials. On the 
other hand, depending upon how important the 
“facts” are, “access” may not lead to influence, 
but the reverse. The views of officials linked to 
publics that have really achieved effective 
access are discounted. To the degree that the 


33 For example, in capital budgeting. Cf. W. H. 
Brown, Jr. and C. E. Gilbert, Planning Municipal 
Investment: A Case Study of Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1961), esp. ch. 9. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission is under the 
influence of the “interests,” in the measure that 
the Federal Reserve Board is a “tool” of the 
Treasury, their usefulness and their political 
power decline. Even that bete noir of the public 
administration fraternity, the Army Corps of 
Engineers, and clientele agencies such as the 
Extension Service suffer if their reputation for 
professionalism and objectivity is seriously 
impugned. For that matter, Congressmen too 
battle continually, in their manner, for objec- 
tivity and for the facts. They try to get behind 
the plausible image, to seek other sources of in- 
formation, partly because of the access which 
many groups have established. If problems 
had only their subjective aspect, if it were im- 
possible to establish the objective component, 
if access to officials were a major part in the 
formulation of public policy, the communica- 
tion of “problems” and thereby the policy 
process itself would break down. Communica- 
tion in government requires a knowledge of the 
“relevant facts” and ‘a consensus that there is 
integrity in procedures”; otherwise the road 
does not go through, the hospital or dam is not 
built. True, consensus and political agreement 
often produce results despite the “objective” 
nature of the problem; it can sometimes, and 
sometimes must, substitute for facts and a ra- 
tional understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lem. In other cases, they ought not to carry the 
day. Government is discrimination between 
these two situations. 

To ask the next question, “In what way does 
the ‘consensus that there is integrity in pro- 
cedures’ acquire the important element of con- 
viction or certainty?” leads farther yet from 
the concepts of group theory and pragmatism, 
beyond process and even procedure, to the 


“Block, op. cit.; Brunner and Yang, Rural 
America and the Extension Service (New York, 
1949); W. R. Parks, Soil Conservation Districts in 
Action (Ames, 1952); Arthur Maass, Muddy 
Waters (Cambridge, 1951), esp. chs. 4, 5; also the 
“marasmus” controversy on the independent 
regulatory commissions: Samuel Huntington, 
“The Marasmus of the I.C.C.,”’ Yale Law Journal, 
Vol. 61 (1952), p. 467; C. Morgan, “A Critique of 
‘The Marasmus of the I.C.C.’” Ibid., Vol. 62 
(1953), p. 171. 

3 Compare for instance the behavior of differ- 
ent committees in the House and Senate such as 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
and the House Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion. 

38 Norton E. Long, “Public Policy and Ad- 
ministration: The Goals of Rationality and Re- 
sponsibility,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 
14 (1954), p. 28. 
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formal external checks placed on the process 
and the procedures by Congressional commit- 
tees and the courts of law.3? We can if we wish, 
following pragmatism, call a procedure a 
process and even bury the idea of a formal 
check on both procedure and process under the 
common notion of the “process” by which we 
solve problems.** To do so, however, produces 
theoretical confusion, and a faulty explanation 
of the political process itself. 

Problems can also be big problems or small 
problems—big dams or little dams, house- 
painting or redevelopment. As Bentham (or 
Hegel, for that matter) argued, a community— 
its nature and its size—is partly a matter of 
how people define their problems, or how those 
problems are defined for them. Bentham’s 
point of view has relevance here, for one diffi- 
culty with group theory and with pragmatism is 
the discussion of the way in which the scope of a 
problem is determined. 

Once government or the governmental 
process is looked at from this perspective, one 
of the striking things about it is the enormous 
authority, discretion, and power given to 
officials (as opposed to publics) to control the 
scope of problems in the interests of equity and 
rationality. They decide the scope of the prob- 
lem and derivatively of the public by the twin 
powers to determine the alternatives among 
which choice is made and to say who will be 
heard. Courts decide who has standing to sue. 


37 For this insight, I am indebted to Charles E. 
Gilbert. See his “The Framework of Administra- 
tive Responsibility,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 21 
(1959), p. 373. 

38 “Process” is central to the pragmatist de- 
scription of politics, as it is to group theory. In- 
deed, Bentley, Follett, and Dewey have had a 
great deal to do with directing the attention of 
political scientists toward the “process” and away 
from organization, rules, procedure, and com- 
petence. The difficulty with the word “process” is 
that it tends to include, unless used carefully, not 
only the idea of a sequence of activities but also 
(1) the procedures applied to the process; and (2) 
the grounds upon which we know what we are do- 
ing. People sometimes say that law or science are 
“processes.” Often it is useful to study them 
simply as activities. On the other hand, law for 
instance can also be regarded as (1) a collection of 
tested doctrines and rules; or (2) the criteria by 
which some things are called law and others are 
not, Thus, we have our casebooks. Also, there are 
officers who, by some rules and criteria, separate 
“Sudge-questions” from ‘jury-questions,” and 
other officers who say that the court of first in- 
stance declared, but what they declared is not 
law. 
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Administrators decide whether the hearing will 
be upon a segment of an air route, involve sev- 
eral major trunk lines, or a whole region. Com- 
mittees set the propositions for a hearing and 
invite the witnesses. Even the political parties 
have varying quantities of assigned authority 
in nominating candidates and choosing the 
issues for elections. These decisions are not 
matters for the public; they represent a de- 
liberate loading of the scales, partly to deal 
equitably (“objectively”) with those who have 
an interest, partly to prevent “‘effective opin- 
ion” or access from carrying the day, and partly 
in order to provide deliberately for the exercise 
of equity, prudence, or leadership.?9 

An emphasis upon the scope of problems (the 
community affected by a problem), upon the 
“relevant facts,” and upon the techniques of 
calculation and control that do service for “the 
facts” when they are unknown or unknowable 
corresponds to our present situation of a 
densely populated group universe.4° That same 
situation, entailing as it does “occupied ground” 
in the sphere of public policy, suggests an 
amendment of the concept of the official as 
described by pragmatism and by group theory. 
Today’s official is more than the “broker of 
interests,” and more than an exploiter of ‘‘po- 
tential publics.” 

The official is only in part a broker of group 
interests, because brokerage is not the only way 
the governmental process goes on. The “broker 
of interests” perhaps makes sense to describe 
the era of “invisible government” or the pres- 
ent-day professional party politician. In his 
strictly political capacity the official may prom- 
ise and bargain, when he runs for election. But 
he must pay off as an official, that is, by setting 
the government in motion or stopping it. In 
this respect, he can hold himself out as an 
entrepreneur, but he cannot be merely a broker 
for the simple reason that the exchange must 
be effected via the state, and the contract is 
subject to many uncertainties and implied 
clauses. For that matter, brokers have a way of 
getting replaced in this day and age by good 
entrepreneurs.* 

The official today must generally be more, 


32 Schattschneider has made this point force- 
fully. See The Semi-Sovereign People (New York, 
1960), 

4° Cf. Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, 
Politics, Economics, and Welfare (New York, 
1953), chs. 3, 4. 

4 The conception of the politician as entre- 
preneur has, of course, a long history in political 
theory, from Weber and Schumpeter down to 
Robert A. Dahl, 
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too, than an entrepreneur investing in poten- 
tial publics or seeking to interact with them. 
He must for two reasons: because the group’s 
concern is the community’s concern; and be- 
cause of today’s situation of occupied ground 
and of organized and sophisticated publics. 
When Dewey and Follett were writing—in the 
heyday of Seaman Knapp, of the trade associa- 
tion movement, and of state labor legislation— 
publics needed to be taught an awareness of 
their interests, not, as the idealist formula 
would have it, of a good held in common. 
Populist and syndicalist publics can be roused, 
even today, but they have been pretty well 
exploited. The new “potential public” is not so 
easy to discover or to win, especially since now 
the official has to choose more than discover, 
and to justify his stand rather than contract 
for delivery. 

The official, nowadays, is less an entrepre- 
neur dealing in publics; he is more of a ‘‘states- 
man,” one who links or joins the objective and 
subjective aspects of problems. The sanctity of 
the administrative state and its programs tend 
to impose such a role. Also, his effectiveness de- 
pends largely upon the measure in which he is 
able to join power with the standards of a 
polity: winning the support of other officials, 
formal agencies of government, and leaders 
from private life, to bring into being new com- 
munities of interest and to promote solutions 
to problems that these publics hold in common 
with others. To capitalize investments in this 
area the official needs the state—to get at the 
facts, to secure representation for interests not 
easily articulated, and to communicate his ob- 
jectives with maximum effect. He needs the 
approbation and the cooperation of “repre- 
sentative officers,” of those leaders from private 
life who see beyond the group process. He 
needs, in short, to set a style of action ap- 
propriate to the contemporary situation. 

If it makes sense to speak of a polity and not 
merely of process, then the pragmatist concep- 
tion of “solutions,” or the outcome of the 
process, needs also to be re-examined. 

To describe the outcome of the governmental 
process as an equilibrium, arriving at con- 
sensus, “integrating desires” or “avoiding 
waste’ may achieve one of two objectives or 
both. It dispenses with “spooks” and directs 
inquiry away from questions of organization 
and procedure. It can also impart the flavor of 
scientific endeavor to inquiry. It conjures up 
the image of a stable mechanical system or a 
market at equilibrium. Presumably, then, one 
can talk about the group process as part of 
“political behavior” and formulate laws about 
it. This way of stating things, however, leaves 
several questions unanswered. 
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One problem not solved—in fact, hardly 
stated by Dewey or in group theory—is that of 
assuring a return to equilibrium. Another way 
of asking about this problem is, “Why do we 
manage to achieve a ‘moving consensus’ and 
not merely a series of unique resultants?” And 
still another way of putting the issue is to ask, 
‘Why doesn’t the ‘game of politics’ disrupt the 
polity?” “Consensus” might mean many things 
but judging from the way political scientists 
use the term, they seem to mean (1) widely 
diffused agreement on many issues; (2) low in- 
tensity of disagreement; and (3) the absence of 
potentially explosive publics. Pluralism and 
pragmatism have a lot to do with maintaining 
this consensus, no doubt. But so also does the 
amount of contentment (or apathy), the public 
responsibility of leaders, and the possibilities of 
developing special publics for particular jobs. 
Equally important are the procedures by which 
the group process is restrained and the formal 
checks that reinforce the sense of rationality 
and of due process. By throwing away the no- 
tion of a whole—useful though that step may 
be up to a point—pragmatism makes explana- 
tion itself difficult. 

Also, to break through the ideologies of a 
regime or of a period, to set men on a different 
footing, in different words to destroy equi- 
librium and establish a radically new equi- 
librium and consensus is part of government. 
For Dewey and Follett, the problem of a 
radically different equilibrium and how to get 
there presented no real difficulty. The tasks of 
the day for them were to establish access to 
government, promote experimentalism, and 
tear down outworn abstractions. Now the 
pragmatic revolution is pretty much over, at 
least for the time being. And the group 
process, taken by itself, seems to be especially 
productive of conservatism and stasis. Some- 
times it generates leadership, as a kind of antith- 
esis to itself, for someone or some body must 
break the chains of custom, the outworn rights, 
and the dead myths. Courts do this job, so do 
legislatures, and so do leaders, especially those 
with authority of office. The American Consti- 
tution divides sovereignty. And American 
politics reveals in its operation the fact of that 
division. Still, our politics shows also, at times 
in a great act and at times in the longing for a 
great act, elements for which the notion of 
sovereignty stood, that grandfather of all the 
spooks on the political scene, the office and 
officers that existed to overcome groups and 
destroy customs for the sake of a new equi- 
librium. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


One way of summarizing the argument of 
this article is to say that the pragmatists dis- 
carded too much of the “soul-stuff,” “spooks,” 
and formal mechanisms in their discussion of 
politics and government and that group 
theorists have followed their lead too closely. 
When Dewey, Bentley, and Follett were 
writing they said much that was important 
about what was happening then. Their inter- 
pretations are less important now. 

Pragmatism and group theories of politics 
are often misleading intellectual constructs for 
the interpretation or description of political or 
governmental situations since they direct at- 
tention in principle to what men are doing 
rather than to their intentions and dilemmas as 
well. When intentions are included, they are 
interpreted with the concepts of group theory. 
The difficulty with this approach, however, is 
that government and responsibility are more 
than an “affair of the group” or of groups— 
that is to say, officials are different from leaders 
and representation is more than interaction. 

One consequence of such an omission is that 
there are a good many activities of men—men 
in government and the political process—that 
group theories of politics do not explain. They 
explain little where the “facts” are especially 
important, where “rights” and due process of 
law or “forms” are at stake in a serious way, 
where leadership comes into play, or when the 
machinery of government is engaged ex- 
tensively. From this observation follows a 
rather important point, that group theories 
have little to say about the routine of govern- 
ment (the administrative process) or about im- 
portant changes of policy or of “rights.” An- 
other point is that group theory fails to explain 
adequately the politics of programs, especially 
of programs that provide common or commu- 
nity goods and that require extensive represen- 
tation and “thought.” 

Theorists and especially their theories ought, 
however, to be given their due. To say that 
pragmatism and group theory may seem less 
important—especially in understanding the 
politics of the 1960s—is not to say that they 
have been superseded. Much of our politics 
goes on in situations where neither a common 
representation, nor “style,” nor “forms,” nor 
the “facts” are especially relevant. Also, the 
politics of today is not that of yesterday nor 
necessarily that of tomorrow. Pragmatism and 
the group theory represent a good description 
of one kind of political action. The importance 
of that kind of political action varies with time 
and circumstances. 


TOCQUEVILLE: NEUTRALITY AND THE USE OF HISTORY* 


Marvin ZETTERBAUM 
University of California, Davis 


It is not uncommon for a major writer to be 
seen by his critics in widely divergent, even 
contradictory terms; Alexis de Tocqueville 
shares this fate. To the familiar causes of con- 
troversy, Tocqueville added his own—a veil of 
neutrality or objectivity concealing his deepest 
views. The publication in 1835 of the first part 
of Democracy in America thus gave rise to an 
effort, still continuing, to discover Tocqueville’s 
true intent: behind the façade of neutrality 
does he favor one social system, aristocracy or 
democracy, over the other? 

On the one hand, dces he not reveal in his 
writings the ineradicable bias of his aristo- 
cratic origins? Was he not hostile to the open- 
ended, unformed, and unforeseeable conse- 
quences of the democratic revolution? Did he 
not intend by his criticisms of the democratic 
system to “carry the reader to the point of 
wishing for its destruction?’”! Was not the 
liberty he defended a “restricted liberty, pro- 
tecting a small group of privileged people who 
were really independent so far as economic 
circumstances went?”? Was it not “a liberty 
for believers, [a] liberty for owners... an 
aristocratic liberalism?’’? Did he not believe 
that “the mass of men should remain bereft of 
political power?” 

Or, on the other hand, did he not wish that 
contemporary liberalism would “cease to be 
bourgeois and become democratic by admitting 
the masses to the suffrage?” Did he not regard 
the rise of a capitalist oligarchy as “the most 
revolting of all governments... a system of- 
fensive to his aristocratic instincts and to his 
democratic sympathies?’’® Did he not, after all, 


*The present article is adapted from the 
writer’s forthcoming book, The Political Phil- 
osophy of Alexis de Tocqueville, to be published by 
Stanford University Press. 

1 Maxime Leroy, “Alexis de Tocqueville,” in 
William Ebenstein, Political Thought in Per- 
spective (New York, 1957), p. 489. 

2 Ibid., p. 482. 

3 Ibid. 

1 James Keeney, “Tocqueville and the New 
Politics,” New Politics, Vol. 1, No. 3 (Spring, 
1962), p. 62. 

5 J. S. Schapiro, ‘Alexis de Tocqueville, Pioneer 
of Democratic Liberalism in France, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 57 (1942), pp. 550-51. 
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“appreciate democracy as a form of progress in 
the providential control of history, the new 
political pattern [which] would be a blessing for 
most people?”? Would not democratic political 
and social conditions “bring about the slow ad- 
vance of the intellectual and cultural stand- 
ards of modern societies through education, 
political action, and the application of religious 
ethics to the problems of social action?’’® 

Just as it is impossible to ignore Tocque- 
ville’s purported neutrality, so there can be no 
thought of denying his commitment to freedom, 
or his indefatigable promotion of those prac- 
tices and institutions upon which, he thought, 
a well ordered democracy must rest. He saw no 
incompatibility in refusing to Judge the supe- 
riority of one social condition over the other 
and, at the same time, striving to perfect the 
one destined to triumph. His neutrality is our 
present concern. 


I 


So different are democracy and aristocracy, 
according to Tocqueville, that no common 
measure can serve as a standard of evaluation: 


[Democracy and aristocracy] are like two distinct 
orders of human beings, each of which has its own 
merits and defects, its own advantages and its own 
evils. Care must therefore be taken not to judge 
the state of society that is now coming into exist- 
ence by notions derived from a state of society 
that no longer exists; for as these states of society 
are exceedingly different in their structure, they 
cannot be submitted to a just or fair comparison. 


Instances in which he catalogs the advantages 
and disadvantages of each regime and so ap- 
pears to lay the foundation for intelligent 
choice do not mark a departure from his 
neutrality, forit is characteristic of him to re- 
mind the reader at such times that deliberation 
over the respective merits of aristocracy or 


7 Albert Salomon, ‘Tocqueville, 1959,” Social 
Research, Vol. 26, No. 4 (Winter, 1959), p. 465. 

8 Ibid. See, in addition, Wyndham Lewis, “De 
Tocqueville and Democracy,” Sewanee Review, 
Vol. 54 (1946), pp. 557-75, and reply by Edward 
Gargan, tbid., Vol. 55 (1947), pp. 6-7 (sup.). 

° Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, 
ed. Phillips Bradley (2 vols.; New York, 1958), 
II, 351. All references to the Democracy are to this 
edition. 
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democracy is superfluous and even irrelevant. 
What has, of course, made the deliberation ir- 
relevant is the triumph of democracy, a triumph 
awesomely described in the introduction to 
the Democracy: 


The various occurrences of national existence 
have everywhere turned to the advantage of 
democracy: all men have aided it by their exer- 
tions, both those who have intentionally labored 
in its cause and those who have served it un- 
wittingly; those who have fought for it and even 
those who have declared themselves its opponents 
have all been driven along in the same direction, 
have all labored to one end; some unknowingly 
and some despite themselves, all have been blind 
instruments in the hands of God. 


It would be erroneous to dismiss these senti- 
ments as the product of youthful hyperbole. 
Not only are they retained in the twelfth edi- 
tion (1848), the last to be corrected by Tocque- 
ville himself, but they are also specifically 
called to the reader’s attention in the preface 
that Tocqueville added to that edition." More- 
over, the same theme is repeated in the Ancien 
Régime (1856), published some twenty years 
after the initial appearance of the Democracy: 
“All our contemporaries are driven on by a 
force that we may hope to regulate or curb, but 
cannot overcome, and it is a force impelling 
them, sometimes gently, sometimes at head- 
long speed, to the destruction of aristocracy.’”’!” 
His refusal to judge between aristocracy and 
democracy thus appears as an act of deference 
to history; once history has pronounced judg- 
ment (success or inevitability constituting the 
criterion), we may by our efforts encourage one 
or the other of the alternatives compatible with 
the victorious social condition—democratic 
freedom or, if we are not mindful, democratic 
despotism. 

Although Tocqueville attaches the utmost 
importance to the ineluctable triumph of democ~ 
racy and even makes it function as a first cause 
from which almost everything else springs, he 
does not formulate his thesis in a way which 
is at once clear, comprehensive and free from 
difficulty. Because he gave no fully articulated 
account to support the inevitability thesis, the 


10 Tbid., I, 6. 

u Ibid., ix. 

32 Alexis de Tocqueville, The Old Régime and 
the French Revolution, trans. Stuart Gilbert 
(Garden City, 1955), p. xii. Tocqueville precedes 
this by remarking that “there can be no certainty 
about the future.” The significance of this ac- 
knowledgment of the limits of prediction is dis- 
cussed below. 
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search for something equivalent to a philosophy’ 
of history in his writings has been carried on as 
avidly as the search for his true intent. The 
results have been no more uniform. 

Thus Mill, in his review of the Democracy, 
confidently writes that Tocqueville “considers 
it an established truth, on the proof of which it 
it is no longer necessary to insist, that the 
progress of democracy neither can nor ought 
to be stopped,” and that “that comprehensive 
survey of the series of changes composing the 
history of our race... has taught to M. de 
Tocqueville, that the movement towards 
democracy dates from the dawn of modern 
civilization, and has continued steadily ad- 
vancing from that time.’ But, a century 
afterward, Jack Lively maintains that it was 
not from history or some concept of progress 
that Tocqueville derived the necessity of 
democracy: 


Never did [Tocqueville] draw up some schematic 
history based on a scientific law or metaphysical 
pattern which would explain and justify the in- 
evitable course of the future into democracy by 
pointing out the evident course of the past: nor 
did he see in the emergent democracy the proper 
destiny of man, the teleological function of 
humanity, brought into being by some all-con- 
quering Progress.... It was not History or 
Progress which rendered the emergence of some 
form of social democracy necessary, but certain 
psychological, social and economic conditions of 
contemporary society.“ 


Similar disagreements have arisen over the 
weight and significance to be attached to the 
role of providence, linked as it is with Tocque- 
ville’s view of the triumph of democracy. To 
what extent does he subscribe to the idea that 
man’s history is subject, in the decisive respect, 
to a supra~human agency? Albert Salomon 
argues that, for Tocqueville, man is the respon- 
sible agent for the fulfillment of God’s will as 
revealed in history: 


This historical and social actuality of man is the 
will and the wisdom of a Divine Providence. The 
rise and the growth of the democratic movement 
points to the will of the Almighty in its irreversible 
process.... The wisdom of Providence illumi- 
nates the direction in which mankind moves. It 
leaves freedom of action for the fulfillment of 


18 John Stuart Mill, “De Tocqueville on Democ- 
racy in America,” republished in Alexis de 
Toequeville, Democracy in America (2 vols.; New 
York, Schocken Books, 1961), I, vi. 

1 Jack Lively, The Social and Political Thought 
of Alexis de Tocqueville (Oxford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1962), p. 33. 
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` these providential ends. The realization of these 
providential goals is entrusted to the responsibil- 
ity of the human co-worker in the eternal process 
of creation. 


To Edward Gargan, however, Tocqueville’s 
appeal to providence is more pragmatic than 
sacred: Tocqueville gave to the universal re- 
sults of history a “providential cast,” and 
“even when Tocqueville sought the sacred 
support of Providence to give force to his ob- 
servations, the test that he employed was a 
profane one: the presence in any historical 
process of that which is constant and cumula- 
tive in impact, the extensive evidence that a 
process in history was unfolding toward an 
ascertainable present and dimly known fu- 
ture.’?!6 

These are but a few of the diverse interpreta- 
tions of Tocqueville’s view of history. To 
determine which, if any, accurately expresses 
his thought is as difficult as deciding upon the 
extent of his neutrality in the conflict between 
aristocracy and democracy. The parallelism 
may go even deeper. Whatever it is that has 
given rise to the multiplicity of opinions about 
the one may be equally responsible for the 
variety of opinions about the other. If, as sug- 
gested earlier, Tocqueville’s professed neutral- 
ity is ultimately responsible for our indecision 
about his true intent, this same neutrality may 
also be responsible for the imprecision with 
which his view of history is presented, and, 
hence, for our failure to agree upon its meaning. 
Tocqueville’s understanding of history (the 
function it is made to serve as well as its 
meaning) may not, then, be unrelated to his 
neutrality vis-à-vis democracy and aristoc- 
racy. The two, in fact, are scarcely separable, 
and the failure to recognize their interrela- 
tion has often led to confusion about both. 


% Albert Salomon, ‘“Tocqueville’s Philosophy 
of Freedom: A Trend Towards Concrete Soci- 
ology,” Review of Polities, Vol. I, No. 4 (October, 
1939), p. 410. In a later article, “Tocqueville 
1959,” cited above, Salomon notes (pp. 467-68) 
that after 1848 Tocqueville “began to question 
the truth of providential history.” 

6 Edward T. Gargan, “Tocqueville and the 
Problem of Historical Prognosis,” American His- 
torical Review, Vol. 68, No. 2 (January, 1963), p. 
335. In addition, see R. P. Marcel, Essai politique 
sur Alexis de Tocqueville (Paris, Alcan, 1940), pp. 
86-87; Raymond Aron, Les Grandes Doctrines de 
Sociologie Historique (Paris, Centre de Docu- 
mentation Universitaire, 1961), p. 202; Emile 
Faguet, Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth 
Century (Boston, Little, Brown, n.d.), pp. 79-80. 
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It is the hypothesis of the present article that 
an understanding of the role history plays in 
Tocqueville’s thought supplies the clue which 
discloses his unambiguous intent. 


II 


Consider the proof of the inevitablity thesis 
offered in the opening pages of the Democracy. 
It is familiar enough. In support of his conten- 
tion that in every century since the modern 
era (i.e., from about the twelfth century A.D.) 
the gap between lord and commoner has nar- 
rowed and is on the way to extinction, Tocque- 
ville chronicles the forces which have been at 
work promoting equality of conditions: the 
opening of the ranks of the clergy to all alike, 
to the poor as well as to the rich; the growth of 
a legal system and the rise to positions of 
prominence of those who made it their special 
study; the spread of enlightenment and of 
commercial activity; the leveling effects of the 
kings themselves in their struggles with the 
nobles; the decline of feudal tenure. Far from 
containing anything remotely resembling a 
universal world history, the evidence Tocque- 
ville offers is drawn solely from the history of 
France from the time of the Crusades; it takes 
on a quasi-universality through this appeal to 
everyday observation: “Nor is this [revolu- 
tion] peculiar to France. Wherever we look, we 
perceive the same revolution going on through- 
out the Christian world.’’!7 

It is clearly the task of the political analyst 
to ground his assessment of a situation upon 
his grasp of things as they are, and, where pos- 
sible, upon his estimate of how they came to be 
that way; Tocqueville begins his analysis with 
a profound awareness of a revolutionary phe- 
nomenon in the affairs of men. He also acknowl- 
edges that everyone is aware, at least in a 
vague way, of the democratic revolution, but 
that not everyone sees it in the same light: “To 
some it appears to be novel but accidental, 
and, as such, they hope it may still be checked; 
to others it seems irresistible, because it is the 
most uniform, the most ancient, and the most 
permanent tendency that is to be found in 
history.”!8 To the former, Tocqueville advances 
the evidence already cited to prove that the 
revolution is neither novel nor accidental, thus 
confirming the findings of the latter. In addi- 
tion, Tocqueville contributes one finding of his 
own: the recognition of the providential char- 
acter of the revolution. 


The gradual development of the principle of 
equality is, therefore, a providential fact. It has 


17 Tocqueville, Democracy, I, 6. 
18 Ibid., p. 3. 
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all the chief characteristics of such a fact: it is uni- 
versal, it is lasting, it constantly eludes all human 
interference, and all events as well as all men con- 
tribute to its progress. ... 

If the men of our time should be convinced, by 
attentive observation and sincere reflection, that 
the gradual and progressive development of social 
equality is at once the past and the future of their 
history, this discovery alone would confer upon 
the change the sacred character of a divine decree. 
To attempt to check democracy would be in that 
case to resist the will of God; and the nations 
would be constrained to make the best of the 
social lot awarded to them by Providence.” 


This assimilation of facts to a moral and 
religious purpose illustrates the inseparability 
of content and function in Tocqueville’s his- 
torical analysis. It is accomplished, moreover, 
without any departure from his neutral pos- 
ture. So zealously does he guard his neutrality 
that in his enumeration of the “chief character- 
istics” of a providential fact he omits any men- 
tion of either the wisdom or goodness of 
providence; had these been included, a pre- 
sumption in favor of democracy would neces- 
sarily have been indicated.2° Their omission 
makes it all the more striking that he should 
equate resistance to this inevitable trend with 
resistance to the will of God. The human re- 
sponse appropriate to such a phenomenon is 
by no means self-evident. Should men bow 
graciously before the inevitable whether it is 
beneficent or not? Could it not be construed as 
a punishment for their sins, and ought they 
then to pray for their forgiveness and for its 
removal? Should they, perhaps, struggle vali- 
antly in favor of a noble albeit moribund cause? 
Significantly, Tocqueville does not here address 
himself to these questions; nothing is allowed 
to weaken the force of his contention that 
obstructiveness in the face of the democratic 
revolution is an act of impiety. His neutrality 
does not preclude his arriving at a conclusion 
which positively promotes democracy. 

The ways of the Lord are, or rather were 
once thought to be, inscrutable except through 
direct revelation. Yet, in Tocqueville’s formu- 
lation the providential character of the march 
toward equality plays a decisive role in lending 
credence to the inevitability thesis. In the 
absence of any sacred disclosure, Tocqueville 
uncovers the divine intention in human affairs 
by drawing upon an analogy with the natural 
sciences: “It is not necessary that God himself 


19 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
20 At the cnd of the Democracy (II, 351), 
Tocqueville emphasizes God’s justice. 
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should speak in order that we may discover the 
unquestionable signs of his will. It is enough to 
ascertain what is the habitual course of nature 
and the constant tendency of events. I know, 
without special revelation, that the planets 
move in the orbits traced by the Creator’s 
hand.” Tocqueville was not, of course, the 
first to make this analogy. Even if we disregard 
the common objections to it arising from the 
recognition of the heterogeneity of the natural 
and human spheres, we may still have reserva- 
tions about the applicability of the analogy to 
Tocqueville’s understanding of the course of 
history. The planets have traversed the same 
orbits over the entire period of man’s recorded 
observations, thus providing a base of continu- 
ity upon which prediction may rest; human 
affairs have, on the contrary struck out in a 
wholly new direction with the beginning of the 
modern era. If the future is not to present us 
with similar discontinuities, we need some 
assurance that nothing in the period preceding 
the present militates against the eventual 
triumph of equality; we also need assurance 
that the causes of discontinuity in the past 
have been overcome. 

Specifically, we need answers to such ques- 
tions as these: In the pre-egalitarian epoch was 
no preparation being laid for the development 
into equality which was to follow? Was it a 
period with its own laws (perhaps with no laws?) 
unrelated to the modern period? Tocqueville 
does not tell us. His reticence may be pardon- 
able if, as Lively maintains, Tocqueville’s 
“concern with history was secondary to his 
analysis of contemporary politics,”” but it does 
not dispel our misgivings when the inevit- 
ability thesis itself is at issue. A trend toward 
equality of conditions which has arisen in 
modern times may terminate in modern times. 
It may, moreover, be succeeded either by a 
hitherto unknown social condition, or even by 
a return to one that is pre-modern. History, if 
it displays any pattern at all, may be cyclical 
rather than linear. Tocqueville himself, at one 
point in the Democracy, warns the ‘friends of 
democracy” to be wary lest the growth of a 
manufacturing class be accompanied by a re- 
turn to a social condition marked by “a per- 
manent inequality of conditions and aristoc- 
racy.” With this as a latent possibility in 
modern times, the inevitability and perma- 


21 Ibid., I, 7. 

22 Lively, p. 33. 

23 Tocqueville, Democracy, II, 171. Whether 
the new social order will feature a traditional 
class structure is not clear; but it will be a condi- 
tion of inequality and of aristocracy. 
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nence of equality of conditions, of democracy, 
can scarcely be said to have been demonstrated. 

Tocqueville does not claim prescience in 
regard to the whole of the future. Instances 
abound, even within the Democracy, in which 
he disclaims any such competence. For example, 
speaking of the likelihood that the American 
federal government will increase its powers 
vis-à-vis the state governments, he remarks, 
“The future conceals the final result of this 
tendency and the events which may check, 
retard, or accelerate the changes I have de- 
scribed; I do not pretend to be able to remove 
the veil that hides them.’4 On the difficulty 
of determining whether a large republic can 
long endure, he notes, “For my own part, I 
think it imprudent for men who are every day 
deceived in relation to the actual and the 
present, and often taken by surprise in the 
circumstances with which they are most famil- 
iar, to attempt to limit what is possible and 
to judge the future.’ Again, while discussing 
the final outcome of the struggle between the 
whites and the negroes in the South, Tocque- 
ville comments, “The human mind may suc- 
ceed in tracing a wide circle, as it were, which 
includes the future; but within that circle 
chance rules, and eludes all our foresight. In 
every picture of the future there is a dim spot 
which the eye of the understanding cannot 
penetrate.” We may question whether these 
examples controvert his thesis. At first sight 
they do not, for they refer only to that opaque 
area within a sphere whose circumference is 
defined by the limits of the historical process. 
Even the reintroduction of slavery after a 
lapse of a thousand years may be viewed as a 
temporary aberration, incapable in itself to 
affect or forestall the ultimate triumph of 
equality.27 This may strike some as more than 
just ironic. Surely the decisive problem centers 
around the dimensions of, or rather the human 
possibilities within, the cpaque area of which he 
speaks. If the range of possibilities excludes 
anything which goes beyond accelerating or re- 
tarding the course of history, the inevitability 
thesis may still stand, albeit somewhat shaken. 
But if, as in his example of the restoration of 
inequality of conditions through the effects of 


21 Ibid., I, 433. 

25 Ibid., p. 166. 

z Tbid., pp. 390-91. 

27 See, e.g., ibid., p. 371 and especially p. 397, 
“Slavery, now confined to a single tract of the 
civilized earth, attacked by Christianity as unjust 
and by political economy as prejudicial, and now 
contrasted with democratie liberty and the intel- 
ligence of our age, cannot survive.” 
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a capitalist revolution, the future contains sur- 
prises of a radical nature whose effects reach 
to the contours of the “fatal circle” itself, the 
thesis suffers a mortal blow. ` 

Some hesitancy about the finality of the 
revolution toward equality is perceptible, 
then, even in the Democracy. When we turn to 
Tocqueville’s memoirs and correspondence (as 
distinct from his public writings) the hesitancy 
becomes open and unreserved. To Mrs. Grote, 
in 1850, Tocqueville makes this confession: 


I learn from history, that not one of the men 
who witnessed the downfall of the religious and 
social organizations that have passed away, was 
able to guess or even to imagine what would en- 
sue. Yet, this did not prevent Christianity from 
succeeding to idolatry, servitude to slavery, the 
barbarians from taking the place of Roman civil- 
ization, and feudalism in turn ejecting the bar- 
barians. Each of these changes occurred without 
having been anticipated by any of the writers in 
the times immediately preceding these total 
revolutions. Who then can affirm that any one 
social system is essential, and that another is im- 
possible ??8 


In the famous passage in the Recollections on the 
permanence of the institution of private 
property, it grieves Tocqueville to admit that 
“what we call necessary institutions are often 
no more than institutions to which we have 
grown accustomed, and that in matters of 
social constitution the field of possibilities is 
much more extensive than men living in their 
various societies are ready to imagine.’ And, 
in his anguished correspondence with Gobineau, 
Tocqueville unfolds a view of history having no 
reference to any inexorable march of social 
conditions: 


Do you really believe that by tracing the 
destiny of peoples along these [7.e., racist] lines you 
can truly clarify history? And that our knowledge 
about humans becomes more certain as we aban- 
don the practice followed since the beginning of 
time by the great minds who have searched to 
find the cause of human events in the influence of 
certain men, of certain emotions, of certain 
thoughts, and of certain beliefs? 

If only your doctrine, without being better 
established than theirs, could serve mankind 
better! ... After, for some time, one has ob- 


28 Tocqueville to Mrs. Grote, July 24, 1850, in 
Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville (2 vols.; Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1862), 
II, 105. 

29 Alexis de Tocqueville, The Recollections of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, trans. Alexander de Mattos 
(New York, Meridian Books, 1959), p. 81. 
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served the way in which public affairs are con- 
ducted, do you think one can avoid the impres- 
sion... that, in one word, the destiny of men, 
whether of individuals or of nations, depends 
on what they want to be? 


While such sentiments occur increasingly in the 
private papers of his later years, Tocqueville 
nevertheless maintains the inevitability thesis 
in his published works to the very last, through 
every opportunity of amending or rescinding 
it. 

II 


This is not the only paradox which confronts 
us in his thought. Tocqueville’s public view, 
the inevitability thesis (that all have been blind 
instruments for the fulfillment of God’s de- 
sign), coexists uneasily with his abhorrence, 
equally public, of those “absolute systems, 
which represent all the events of history as 
depending upon great first causes linked by the 
chain of fatality, and which, as it were, sup- 
press men from the history of the human 
race.’”’8! Where he sought to reconcile these 
warring opinions, he resorted to the kind of 
formulation which with he concludes the 
Democracy: 


Providence has not created mankind entirely in- 
dependent or entirely free. It is true that around 
every man 2 fatal circle is traced beyond which he 
cannot pass; but within the wide verge of that 
circle he is powerful and free; as it is with man, so 
with communities. The nations of our time cannot 
prevent the conditions of men from becoming 
equal, but it depends upon themselves whether 
the principle of equality is to lead them to servi- 
tude or freedom, to knowledge or barbarism, to 
prosperity or wretchedness.” 


This position is deceptively convincing if it is 
mistaken for the commonplace that man is 
never altogether free, imprisoned as he is within 
the confines and limitations imposed upon him, 
for example, by the form and structure of his 
body. For the cage of the body, however, 
Tocqueville substitutes the cage of history or 
of providence, and he does not advance our 
knowledge of how men and nations may be 
both blind instruments in the hands of God, 
and, within limits, free agents. 


% Tocqueville to Gobineau, Nov. 17, 1853, in 
Alexis de Tocqueville, The European Revolution 
and Correspondence with Gobineau, ed. and trans. 
John Lukacs (Garden City, 1959), pp. 228-29. 

3 Tocqueville, Recollections, p. 64. The same 
sentiment is expressed in the Democracy, II, 90- 
93. 

® Tocqueville, Democracy, II, 352. 
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Nowhere in Tocqueville’s work do we find 
an exposition which more than superficially 
explains how men may be both free and not 
free. The closest approximation occurs in the 
chapter in the Democracy on the distinguishing 
features of historians in democratic times.* 
Tocqueville contrasts two very different errors 
to which historians are prone: the exaggeration 
of the role of human freedom (common to both 
ancient and aristocratic writers) and, contrari- 
wise, the reduction of freedom to a mere illusion 
(characteristic of democratic historians). Thus 
Tocqueville reproves the ancients for their 
failure to make sufficient use of general theories 
or historical systems, and historians of aristo- 
cratic eras for writing as if the actions of indi- 
viduals were alone sufficient to account for the 
course of history; but the brunt of his criticism 
is directed against the democratic historians of 
his own time. These are the writers who, un- 
able to “discern and analyze the reasons that, 
acting separately on the will of each member of 
the community, concur in the end to produce 
movement in the whole mass .. . are Jed to be- 
lieve that this movement is involuntary, and 
that societies unconsciously obey some superior 
force.’’*4 Tocqueville is indifferent whether the 
insuperable force to which they have recourse 
as the driving agency is a transcendent one 
standing above society (an “inflexible Provi- 
dence”) or some “blind necessity” having its 
roots on earth, such as the origins of a people, 
or racial or climatic factors. In either case, “a 
cause sufficiently extensive to affect millions of 
men at once and sufficiently strong to bend 
them all together in the same direction may well 
seem irresistible; having seen that mankind do 
yield to it, the mind is close upon the inference 
that mankind cannot resist it.’’ 

Refusing to draw this inference, Tocqueville 
maintains that in both aristocratic and demo- 
cratic times general causes (e.g., the march of 


3 This chapter (II, Bk. 1, Ch. xx), in which 
Tocqueville criticizes tendencies in other writers 
from which he himself is not altogether free, is 
illustrative of a characteristic trait, perhaps de- 
liberate, inducing the reader to reflect upon 
Toequeville’s own procedures. In the Old Régime 
(p. 161), for example, Tocqueville rebukes those 
who, following the fashion, see the hand of pro- 
vidence in everything, a fashion he had already 
foreseen in the Democracy (II, 79). He is similarly 
critical of the French addiction to general ideas 
(ibid., p. 15), and even casts some doubt upon his 
own (i.e. democratic) usage of the term “‘equal- 
ity,” (¢bid., pp. 78-74). 

% Tocqueville, Democracy, II, 92. 

35 Ibid. 
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democracy) and particular ones (e.g., the will 
of individuals) are always operative, although 
their proportion varies; in democratic times, 
for example, although individual influences 
may be weaker they do exercise some influence 
upon a nation’s history. Nevertheless, all that 
he can plausibly assert is that a genuine exer- 
cise of individual free will may come to be a 
reality at some future time. In the period 
associated with the democratic revolution all 
men have, by his own admission, been but 
agents of God’s will; to attribute free will to 
men during this period is meaningless. 
Tocqueville gives no reason for assuming that 
what has been true up to the present will cease 
to be so in the future; it would be strange to 
suppose that God would manipulate men for 
some six or seven hundred years in order to 
bring about a particular social condition, 
after which He would once again permit them 
to exercise their human freedom. Nor does 
Tocqueville make this assumption. If, then, 
we take seriously the inevitability thesis, the 
status of freedom in his thought is problematic, 
and, in this respect, Tocqueville does not differ 
from other historians of democratic times. 

Yet the final significance of this chapter does 
not lie either in the merits of Tocqueville’s 
arguments with democratic historians, or in 
his crude attempts to justify his own position. 
In truth, there are no arguments. In the chap- 
ter, he does little more than reject the conse- 
quences of a view of history in which there is 
no room for free will: 


If this doctrine of necessity, which is so attractive 
to those who write history in democratic ages, 
passes from authors to their readers till it infects 
the whole mass of the community and gets posses- 
sion of the public mind, it will soon paralyze the 
activity of modern society and reduce Christians 
to the level of the Turks.*’ 


If ancient historians failed to appreciate the 
significance of general causes, at least they are 
to be commended for teaching men “how to 
command”; democratic historians, on the con- 


36 Cf. the following footnote, ibid., pp. 386-87, 
“Men place the greatness of their idea of unity in 
the means, God in the ends; hence this idea of 
greatness, as men conceive it, leads us to infinite 
littleness. To compel all men to follow the same 
course towards the same object is a human con- 
ception; to introduce infinite variety of action, 
but so combined that all these acts lead in a thousand 
different ways to the accomplishment of one great de- 
sign, is a divine conception.” (Italics mine.) 

37 Tbid., p. 93. 
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trary, teach only “how to obey.”?8 The doc- 
trines of the historians of Tocqueville’s own 
day are particularly pernicious since they serve 
to reinforce the omnipresent feeling of help- 
lessness characterizing modern man, and if 
they are not combatted they will frustrate 
the chief moral object of the time, namely, “‘to 
raise the faculties of men, not to complete 
their prostration.’? Nevertheless, the delete- 
rious effect upon society of a particular concep- 
tion of history is not a sufficient proof of its 
inherent falsity; it may be true in spite of being 
harmful. Tocqueville, however, is satisfied to 
let his judgment of such a conception be de- 
rived from, or be equivalent to, his judgment 
of its consequences; he does not undertake to 
demonstrate the falsity of the view itself. To 
have done so would either have called into 
question his own inevitability thesis, or at 
least called more attention to its ambiguities 
and inconsistencies than he was willing to 
hazard. 

It may be objected that it was the unresolved 
tension in his thought between the implications 
of the inevitability thesis, on the one hand, and 
of the insistence upon human freedom, on the 
other, which led Tocqueville to adopt Mill’s 
explication of the problem of free will and 
necessity in the System of Logic, published just 
three years after the second and final part of 
the Democracy, as a solution to his own quan- 
dary. Indeed, upon reading the Logic, Tocque- 
ville wrote to Mill, “The distinction you make 
between necessity as you understand it and 
irresistibleness, fatalism, is a burst of light. It 
seems to me that you open there a neutral 
ground upon which the two opposing schools or 
at least reasonable men from the two schools 
could easily meet and understand each other.’’4° 
Mill had distinguished what he called the 
doctrine of necessity (one compatible with 
human freedom) from fatalism: “A Fatalist 
believes... not only that whatever is about 
to happen will be the infallible result of the 
causes which produce it (which is the true 
Necessitarian doctrine) but, moreover, that 
there is no use struggling against it; that it will 
happen however we may strive to prevent it,”” 
That is to say, while the necessitarian acknowl- 
edges that every effect has a cause, he is pre- 


38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 

4 Tocqueville to Mill, Oct. 27, 1848, in Alexis 
de Tocqueville, Oeuvres Completes, ed. J. P. 
Mayer (Paris, Gallimard, 1951—), vol. VI, part 
I, p. 345. 

“u John Stuart Mill, System of Logic (London, 
Longmans, Green, 1919), p. 549. 
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pared to argue that freedom, or the exercise of 
free choice, is itself a cause of the same rank 
as any other. Yet, whatever the merits of 
Mill’s solution, it seems clear that Tocqueville’s 
own account of the march of democracy is 
fatalistic (according to Mill’s criteria) rather 
than necessitarian, at least as it is formulated 
in the introduction to the Democracy, and re- 
affirmed, as we have already noted, in the 
Ancien Régime. It is the essence of the fatal- 
istic view that no human action can prevail 
against the course of things, and we may 
wonder if it is possible to place any other inter- 
pretation upon Tocqueville’s view of the devel- 
opment of equality. He even confides that he is 
writing the Democracy under a kind of “reli- 
gious awe” produced by the view of that “‘irre- 
sistible revolution that has advanced for cen- 
turies in spite of every obstacle and which is still 
advancing in the midst of the ruins it has 
caused,” Just as he had not availed himself 
of the opportunity offered by the several edi- 
tions of the Democracy to reconcile his private 
doubt with his public profession of the inevit- 
ability thesis, so Tocqueville did not choose 
this means to purge from his formulation of the 
thesis its fatalistic overtones. On the contrary, 
five years after Mill’s Logic appeared, he chose 
rather to reaffirm them in a new edition of the 
Democracy, and noted that the original work 
had been written “with a mind constantly oc- 
cupied by a single thought—that the advent of 
democracy as a governing power in the world’s 
affairs, universal and irresistible, was at hand,’’4 


IV 


From the foregoing it appears that the para- 
doxes to which we have alluded cannot be ac- 
counted for by an appeal to a “change of view” 
that Tocqueville may have undergone over the 
course of the years; nor can it be maintained 
that Tocqueville was not cognizant of them. 
Whatever his ultimate rationale, Tocqueville 
asserts the inevitability of the triumph of 
democracy in his major published works, the 
Democracy and the Ancien Régime, the one a 
work of his youth, the other, of his maturity. 
In addition, whatever doubts he expresses 


2 Tocqueville, Democracy, I, 7. 

43 Ibid., p. ix. (Italics mine). 

4 In the Old Régime (pp. xiv-xv), after repro- 
ducing views he held at the time of the Democ- 
racy, Tocqueville adds, ‘Such were my views 
and thus I wrote twenty years ago, and nothing 
that has taken place in the world since then has 
led me to change my mind.” If he had changed 
his mind, at least he was not anxious to publicize 
that fact. 
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concerning this same victory of democracy ap- 
pear principally either in works not intended 
for publication, such as his Recollections, or in 
private correspondence. We cannot, then, ex- 
clude the possibility that his failure to amend 
his published views was deliberate, and that he 
did not wish simply to clear up the ambiguities 
within his thought. We cannot escape the 
inference that the view he advances for public 
consumption is meant to edify; that, whatever 
its truth, it is a view in which it is good for 
men to believe; that, believing in it as an in- 
escapable fact, they will direct their energies 
toward improving their lot within the context 
of democratic conditions, rather than dissipate 
their energies in a struggle to revivify an unjust 
social system. 

Tocqueville’s apparent neutrality between 
democracy and aristocracy did not preclude, 
as John Stuart Mill expressed it, ‘the deepest 
and steadiest concern for all the great interests, 
material and spiritual, of the human race.’ 
Tocqueville is “anything but indifferent to the 
ends, to which all forms of government profess 
to be means.” His achievement was to have 
combined this deep concern with a perfectly 
balanced sense of scientific objectivity: 


When M. de Tocqueville says, that he studied 
America, not in order to disparage or to vindicate 
democracy, but in order to understand it, he 
makes no false claim to impartiality. Not a trace 
of prejudice, or so much as a previous leaning 
either to the side of democracy or aristocracy, 
shows itself in his work... between aristocracy 
and democracy he holds the balance straight, with 
all the impassibility of a mere scientific observer.** 


Considering this achievement, it is precisely 
Tocqueville’s devotion to the “great interests” 
which makes his neutrality all the more in- 
comprehensible. Unless democracy and aristoc- 
racy were equally compatible with the endur- 
ing material and spiritual requirements of man- 
kind (something he does not attempt to prove), 
it is difficult to see how his neutrality could be 
maintained, much less defended. To know the 
proper ends of man, to ascertain which social 
condition facilitates and which frustrates the 
fulfillment of this or that end, and then to 
adopt an air of indifference would reveal not 
only an extraordinary degree of scientific 
impassibility but also an equal degree of moral 
obtuseness. It seems safe to say that such a 
charge ought not to be presumptuously leveled 


3 Mill, “De Tocqueville on Democracy in 
America,” p. xiii. 

4 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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at Tocqueville. In fact, it has been charged 
that his moral sensibilities threatened, rather, 
his dispassionate search after truth. His cor- 
respondence with Gobineau is sufficiently well 
known. so that we need not refer to it here in 
support of the view that Tocqueville was less 
interested in the “philosophical merits of an 
idea” than in its “moral or political effects.’’48 
Moreover, to emphasize the truth of an idea 
at the expense of its moral and political effects 
was to confuse the requirements of theory with 
those of practice, of which we shall have more 
to say below. 

To allege that Tocqueville was prepared to 

urge men to acquiesce in the democratic revo- 
lution simply because it had succeeded or was 
in the process of succeeding the aristocratic 
social system would be to charge him not only 
with still another inconsistency but with gross 
moral hypocrisy besides. Consider the objec- 
tions that Tocqueville himself makes against 
the Hegelian identification of what is with what 
is right: 
[Hegels] doctrines asserted that, in a political 
sense, all established facts ought to be submitted 
to as legitimate; and that the very circumstance 
of their existence was sufficient to make obedience 
to them a duty.... From this Pandora’s box 
have escaped all sorts of moral diseases from which 
the people is still suffering.4® 


Moreover, from other portions of his corre- 
spondence we learn that even if the evidence to 
support the inevitability of equality of condi- 
tions were altogether incontrovertible, this in 
itself would not determine for Tocqueville his 
posture with respect to the inevitable event— 
he might still prefer to sacrifice himself for a 
noble, if moribund, cause. Thus, he writes to 
Mrs, Grote, “It is no less the duty of honest 
people to stand up for the only system which 
they understand and even to die for it if a 
better be not shown to them.’ And, to 
Corcelle, Tocqueville wholly rejects success 
as a criterion for obedience: “I rejoice to find, 
as time goes on, that I am not one of those who 
naturally bow before success. The more a 
cause seems to be abandoned, the more 
passionately I become attached to it.” Yet, 
how may we reconcile these sentiments with 


48 Tocqueville to Gobineau, Dec. 20, 1853, in 
The European Revolution, p. 232. 

48 Tocqueville to M. de Corcelle, July 22, 1854, 
in Memoir, IT, 260. 

50 Tocqueville to Mrs. Grote, July 24, 1850, in 
Memoir, TI, 105. 

5 Tocqueville to M. de Corcelle, Oct. 23, 1854, 
in Memoir, II, 271. 
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the text of the Democracy where Tocqueville 
equates piety with obedience to the unfolding 
course of human history? What Tocqueville is 
not prepared to do himself, he recommends, 
even makes mandatory, for others. The charge 
of hypocrisy cannot be obviated unless it can 
be shown that the cause before which he 
would have men bow was itself just, and if 
just, then salutary also. If the end was just, 
then the propagation of a thesis designed to 
facilitate its realization was beneficent, even 
if the thesis itself was false. So, we believe, 
Tocqueville thought. 

It is only on the hypothesis that the thesis is 
meant to serve a just end that the various para- 
doxes which surround it may be resolved, or 
Tocqueville’s deliberate failure to resolve them 
find an explanation.” His inevitability thesis 
was free from the evils associated with the 
Hegelian Pandora’s box because a democratic 
revolution would, if properly controlled and 
directed, eventuate in a social and political 
system which was intrinsically just, independ- 
ent of any vindication through the historical 
process. The inevitability thesis has, then, the 
status of a salutary myth; the propagation of 
such a salutary myth is wholly consistent with 
other strains of his thought, most notably with 
his defense of spiritualistic myths designed to 
restrain certain unwholesome features of 
democracy.® Tocqueville saw no inconsistency 
in the advocacy of both democracy and “demo- 
cratic” myths when he considered that democ- 
racy unavoidably places sovereignty in the 
hands of those who, in his view, “will either be- 


8% A demonstration that Tocqueville regarded 
democracy as the only just regime cannot occupy 
us here. In addition to what is offered below, con- 
sider, among others, the chapter on “honor” in the 
Democracy (II, 242-255), and e.g., the following 
from Tocqueville’s “France Before the Revolu- 
tion,’ (Memoir, I, 246): 


“According to the modern concept, the democratic, and, I 
venture to say, the true concept of liberty, each man, being 
presumed to have received from nature the necessary intelli- 
gence to conduct his own life, derives from birth an equal and 
indefeasible right to live uncontrolled by his fellows in all that 
concerns his own affairs, and to regulate as he wishes his own 
destiny. 

From the moment when this notion of liberty has penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people, and has solidly, established 
itself there, absolute and arbitrary power is thenceforth but a 
usurpation or an accident; for, if no one is under any moral 
obligation to submit to another, it follows that the sovereign 
will can rightfully emanate only from the union of the wills of 
the whole." (Translation slightly amended.) 


bi 

5 See, e.g., Lively, p. 199, and the present 

writer’s “Alexis de Tocqueville,” in History of 

Political Philosophy, ed. Strauss and Cropsey 
(Chicago, Rand McNally, 1963), pp. 674-75. 
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lieve they know not wherefore, or will not know 
what to believe,” 


v 


Tocqueville writes with full consciousness of 
the requirements of political practice; his first 
consideration is always the salutary effect upon 
society of his thought. It is as a statesman 
writing for statesmen that Tocqueville is to be 
understood., If he does not develop his position 
to the degree and precision appropriate to a 
philosophic treatise, it is because of his deep 
awareness of the disproportion between the re- 
quirements of a contemplative life and those of 
a life of action: 


The habits of mind that are suited to an active 
life are not always suited to a contemplative one. 
The man of action is frequently obliged to content 
himself with the best he can get because he would 
never accomplish his purpose if he chose to carry 
every detail to perfection. He has occasion per- 
petually to rely on ideas that he has not had 
leisure to search to the bottom: for he is much more 
frequently aided by the seasonableness of an idea 
than by its strict accuracy; and in the long run he 
risks less in making use of some false principles 
than in spending his time in establishing all his 
principles on the basis of truth. The world is not 
led by long and learned demonstrations; a rapid 
glance at particular incidents, the daily study of 
the fleeting passions of the multitude, the acci- 
dents of the moment, and the art of turning them 
to account decide all its affairs." 


Tocqueville, we suggest, brings to his contem- 
plative tasks the habits of mind suited to an ac- 
tive life; or, rather, it is in the light of the re- 
quirements of political life, primarily, that he 
undertakes his own contemplative tasks. Seen 
in this light,.we may say that he sought to re- 
solve the pélitical conflict of his own time (per- 
haps the political conflict of all time), the ques- 
tion of the just social order—rule by the few or 
‘the many—and to resolve it in such a way as to 
disengage political passions already at a fever- 
ish, unyielding pitch. To attempt a frontal de- 
fense of democracy as the only just social sys- 
tem would, in such circumstances, only have 
exacerbated the differences between the demo- 
crats or liberals and the aristocrats, those who 
constitutéd the most immediate addressees of 
his work. Assigning the defense of democracy to 
history or providence removes Tocqueville 
from the partisan fray. 

fhe inevitability thesis is, then, the screen 
behind which he maintains his neutrality, while 


5 Tosqueville, Democracy, I, 196. 
55 Tbid., II, 44, (Italics mine.) 
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his neutrality is not only compatible with, but 
actively promotes the cause of democracy. 
Whatever undermines the inevitability thesis 
undermines his neutrality and the cause of 
democracy as well, For these reasons, Tocque- 
ville saw fit not to remove from his formulation 
of the thesis such ambiguities as we have ex- 
plored; for these reasons, also, the inevitability 
thesis persists as the most conspicuous premise 
of his published works. By this procedure, he 
hoped to accomplish two additional ends: the 
energies of those already committed to the 
principle of equality were to be channeled into 
the constructive tasks necessitated by the new 
social condition, while the partisans of the old 
order were to be converted, if not into zealous 
proselytes, then into begrudging aides in the 
cause of perfected democracy. Perhaps we have 
only to take seriously what Tocqueville him- 
self said of his enterprise in a letter to his 
friend Eugéne Stoffels, a month after the 
publication of the first part of the Democracy: 


I tried to diminish the ardor of [the Republican 
party], and without discouraging them, to show 
them the only road to take. I attempted to dimin- 
ish the terrors of [the aristocrats] and to bend their 
will to the idea of the inevitable future, in such a way 
that the one being less impetuous and the others 
offering less resistance, society could advance 
more perfectly toward the necessary realization of 
its destiny. Here is the master idea of the work.® 


We may add one final observation. Toeque- 
ville’s neutral stance between democracy and 
aristocracy did not strike every observer as 
favorably asit did Mill. Paul Janet, writing just 
after Tocqueville’s death, criticizes Tocque- 
ville for having occupied himself overmuch 
with questions of fact and with brushing aside 
questions of right: “He [Tocqueville] examined 
what are historically the good or bad con- 
sequences, happy or unhappy, of Democracy. 
He did not try to find out if democracy, taken 
by itself, is a just cause.”5? On the contrary, it 
can be shown that Tocqueville did undertake 
to answer the “question of right,” that his 
answer did not lie in obsequious deference to 


& Tocqueville to Eugène Stoffels, Feb. 21, 
1835, in Oeuvres Complétes, pub. par Mme. de 
Tocqueville, ed. Beaumont (9 vols.; Paris, Michel 
Levy, 1864-67), V, 426-27. The original is per- 
haps stronger than the translation conveys: “P ai 
cherché à diminuer les terreurs des seconds et à 
plier leur volonté sous Vidée d'un avenir inévitable.” 
(Italics mine.) 

57 Paul Janet, “Alexis de Tocqueville et la 
science politique aux xix® siecle,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Vol. 34 (1861), p. 117. 
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the verdict of history (almost all appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding), and, curi- 
ously, that his judgment was not significantly 
different from the one Janet himself makes: 


Democracy, taken by itself, is a just cause. 
Popular sovereignty and equality of conditions 
are principles which can be abused, corrupted, 
badly understood, badly applied, but in the end 
legitimate principles, good by themselves, and a 
society founded on these principles is superior, 
everything else being equal, to those which are 
founded on opposite principles.*8 


It can be argued that however much Tocque- 
ville tended to conceal this judgment through 
the apparatus of historical inevitability (for the 
reasons cited above), the legitimacy of the 
principle of equality was the starting point of 
his reflections, and the occasion for his concern 
about the abiding needs of mankind. It is in- 
dicative of the caution with which he wrote 
that he reserved his most forthright indictment 
of aristocracy for the chapter with which he con- 
cludes the first part of the Democracy, a chap- 
ter which almost seems to be an appendix to the 
main body of the work, and one which bears the 
unwieldy and misleading title, “The Present 
and Probable Future Condition of the Three 
Races that Inhabit the Territory of the United 
- States’: 


An aristocratic body is composed of a certain 
number of citizens who, without being very far re- 
moved from the mass of the people, are neverthe- 
less permanently stationed above them; a body 
which it is easy to touch, and difficult to strike 


88 Ibid., p. 118. 
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with which the people are in'daily contact, but 
with which they can never combine. Nothing can 
be imagined more contrary to nature and to the 
secret instincts of the human heart than a subjection 
of this kind. ... Aristocratic institutions cannot 
exist without laying down the inequality of man 
as a fundamental principle, legalizing it before- 
hand and introducing it into the family as well as 
into society; but these are things so repugnant to 
natural equity that they can only be extorted from 
men by force.®® 


Democracy was just, in fact the only just 
social condition, but it did not necessarily 
coincide with a condition of human excellence 
or with what is highest in man. The recognition 
of this fact did not alter Tocqueville’s judgment 
of the intrinsic rightfulness of democracy. 
Traditionally, it is true, justice was seen as 
equivalent to or as an expression of human ex- 
cellence. But, in a striking passage at the end of 
the Democracy, Tocqueville acknowledges his 
acquiescence in the modern separation of 
justice and excellence and his acceptance of the 
claim of justice to autonomous status in spite of 
the separation: “A state of equality is perhaps 
less elevated, but it is more just: and its justice 
constitutes its greatness and its beauty.”® 
This state of things “afflicts” him and all of his 
efforts may be said to begin with the judgment 
Janet says he fails to make, and to be directed 


toward the reintegration of justice and human ¢ 


excellence within the framework of modern 
democracy. 


56 Tocqueville, Democracy, I, 438. (Italics mine.) 
60 Ibid., II, 351. 
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NATIONAL INTEGRATION AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT! 


LEONARD BINDER. 
University of Chicago 


The purpose of this paper is to explore the 
relationship between two concepts which have 
lately enjoyed an increasing popularity among 
students of the politics of the developing areas. 
A couple of arbitrary definitions might dispose 
of the problem in facile fashion, but our present 
interest is neither in systematic abstraction nor 
in generalizing the significance of narrow-gauge 
empirical research. The method pursued rests 
upon the assumption that both national in- 
tegration and political development are situa- 
tionally bound phenomena. Hence, the conclu- 
sions drawn from the present exploration are 
meant to have a temporary, but practical 
relevance. Because of this assumption, arriving 
at an appropriate understanding of the problem 
of national integration in relation to political 
development is the goal rather than the start- 
ing point of this paper. As in the case of any 
concrete problem, this one too is multi-faceted 
so that any simple definition can only convey 
one aspect of it. Yet various aspects need to be 
presented. Once these are in view, the problem 
of definition may then be described as that of 

y. putting all these aspects into a coherent rela- 
tionship. That relationship, if successful, should 
offer us a theoretical framework for further 
analysis. In this sense all the pieces of our 
puzzle should fall into place at the end. Of 
these, in our view, the most troublesome are the 
search for administrative effectiveness, the 
relationship between national identity and 
personal identity, and the role of special elites 
in social ization. In attempting to learn 
- what tha ords national integration and po- 
litical development mean, the works of many 
authors have been consulted, but those of 
kupert Emerson, Lucian Pye, and Edward 
Shils have been found especially helpful. Never- 
theless, for purposes of general formulation and 
basic approach Gaetano Mosca’s The Ruling 
Class has proved most valuable. 


Pas I - 


"ee growth of mass political parties, the 
proliferation of secondary interest associations, 







re the seminar on the Comparative Study of 
New Nations at the University of Chicago. A 
revised version was read bezore the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Association 
in New York City, September, 1963. 
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the emergence of a mass electorate and the 
great expansion of government activities have 
characterized political development in Europe 
and in North America. In other parts of the 
world, these changes have been paralleled by 
the single mobilizing party and its mass-line 
organizations, by the subordination of occupa- 
tional and regional groups to similarly differ- 
entiated administrative structures, and by the 
creation of organs for central planning and 
direct management of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

These salient features of recent political 
change in both the developed and underde- 
veloped areas do not encompass the whole de- 
scription of the changes, but they suggest two 
things which may serve as starting points for 
our inquiry. They indicate, first, that change 
has occurred in many areas of political con- 
cern; and second, that, despite divergences of 
style, ideological orientation, and circum- 
stances, there may be common features to the 
political changes occurring. If there are com- 
mon features, it should be possible to charac- 
terize more concisely what is inherently similar 
about diversely changing situations. It should 
also be possible to state more clearly the direc- 
tion of such changes. Insofar as it may be 
agreed that political shange has ‘‘direction” 
during any historical period, it is then valid to 
use the term political development as a more 
appropriate specification: of the more general 
term “political change.” ` 

At present there is little agreement among 
scholars as to the meaning or direction of 
political development. Already, at this early 
stage of concern about it, a number of quite 
individualistic central concepts have been put 
forward as characterizing the essence of polit- 
ical development. Some of these are the 
restructuring of society, the acquisition of new 
political capabilities, adaptations of mass- 
theory to pre-industrial societies, ontological 
change, improvements in organizational tech- 
nology, social mobilization, and a communica- 
tions revolution. The one feature common to all 
these attempts to define political development 
is the teleological emphasis. It is assumed in all 
these cases that we know what political de- 
velopment, as a terminal state, looks like. But 
direction may be given by an open-ended social 
process as well as by some irresistibly magnetic 
pole. It is preferable to search for the meaning 
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of political development in terms of an open- 
ended process that we know is going on rather 
than in terms of some speculative terminal 
state. ° 


II 


Two ongoing processes claim our attention as 
guides to the study of political development: 
the first is the effort of bureaucratized organi- 
zations to improve the material conditions of 
their countries, and the second is the process of 
national integration. Often enough, both proc- 
esses are seen as one, but which is the pre- 
requisite of the other is not a matter of com- 
plete indifference. 

Despite great concern with development, 
progress in development is hardly measured 
except in terms of the statistical annuals of the 
UN. The unproven assumption has been that 
the more the new nations come to look like us 
in terms of these statistics the more they will 
be like us in the things that count. What it is 
that counts is left quite obscure, but is doubt- 
less a matter of values. At the same time, once 
national integration is justified as a means 
toward these greater ends we may proceed to 
examine the activies of a variety of organiza- 
tions with a view to studying the process of 
integration. 

When we examine the role of armies in un- 
derdeveloped countries, the role of bureaucra- 
cies, the role of single party systems, and the 
role of charismatic leadership, all tend to be 
evaluated in terms of a functionalist theory 
which draws less on Malinowski and Radcliffe- 
Brown than it does, on Maanheim and the 
theory of complex organizations. We can jus- 
tify too much here. Armies, bureaucracies, and 
single mobilizational “parties are praised be- 
cause they take over aativittes which are other- 
wise poorly carried out. It is as an adjunct of 
such activities that they also carry out integra- 
tive activities. Integration thus becomes a 
means to certain well defined ends. These ends 
are not the vague one of development but the 
organizationally determined goals of running 
the trains on time, ccllecting taxes, and pre- 
venting citizens from urinating on the walls of 
government buildings. Integration may become 
no more than a predictable responsiveness to 
initiatives from certain bureaucratized organ- 
izations. Legitimacy may become no more than 
an extension of organizational norms or, al- 
ternatively, of the values of those recruited 
into organizational roles. The question may 
then arise as to whether integration is a func- 
tion performed by such organizations because 
of the absence of environmental circumstances 
congenial to the successful operation of the 


government or whether such extr: 

tional responsibilities may not be at 

order to make sure that no rival s.. 

come into being. Are we justified in a, „ung 
the working of another unseen hand here, in 
the sense that any modern, bureaucratized or- 
ganization seeking to protect its own interest in 
an extremely fluid situation will benefit the 
society of which it is a part by enhancing the 
society’s integration while at the same time 
pursuing its own interest? 

If it is true that development depends upon 
integration then it follows that the pattern of 
development, its success and its failure, are 
similarly dependent. As there are significant 
differences among developed states so can we 
expect that development for the new nations 
will have a variety of outcomes. This is why 
it is well to bear in mind that the problem of 
development is interesting only if we assert 
that both the United States and the Soviet 
Union are developed states. Political develop- 
ment is not only dependent upon integration in 
the sense that the possible types of political 
systems which may emerge are the consequence 
of degrees of failure in integration; successful 
integration may also result in diverse types of 
developed political systems. It may even be 
possible that integration will take place without 
material or administrative development. 

This discussion of the relationship between 
two notions of political development, between 
national integration and the effective working 
of bureaucratized organizations, raises a deeper 
question. The problem is not merely one of 
sequence and causality. In fact, to state the 
issue as one of which must come first may be 
distorting. In any given historical situation it 
may be impossible to disentangle the two 
processes. The effort to achieve inistrative 
efficiency affects national De and vice 
versa. Nevertheless, it is possiblé"t8 character- 
ize an effective bureaucracy and agei 
nation independently of one anotmery If the 
two are interdependent as processes,fthey are 
not yet directly and wholly depentlent. The 
deeper question raised by this discussion iy 
whether the end product—an integrated nation 
—is variable, Can an efficient, rational, bureau 
cratic elite determine a national ideology, the 
pattern of clite-mass relationship, and the set 
of national goals, without regard to the pattern 
of traditional values and traditional sociale 
structure? Can an efficient burcaucracy be, 
established without concessions to those valy 
and that structure? How badly must traditio i 
patterns have been mauled by imperialism 
before they become completely inoperative in 
the process of development? 






grated 


& 





This question touches upon the relationship 
between two kinds of theory, between the 
theory of bureaucracy and the theory of na- 
tionalism; but in more concrete terms, it con- 
cerns the political relationship between a 
modernizing elite and a traditional mass, one 
of the key political issues in all developing 

- countries. This is the issue of national integra- 
tion. 


Ii 


In the Punjab three opposing communities, 
each of which offers some aspects of nationality 
to the observer, may be differentiated accord- 
ing to religion. There was a common language. 
Why did not a Punjab nationalism emerge? 
Why do some Christian and Muslim Arabs 
decide that they are Arabs and others decide 
that they are Syrians or Lebanese? Is a South 
Indian a Tamil or a Dravidian? Can any but 
the Baganda be real Ugandans? Will Azeris 
feel that they are Persian when they become 
modernized? Why did the Jews in Germany 
think they were Germans while the Jews in 
Canada had doubts about their Canadianness? 
There are specific historical answers to each of 

- these questions, but is there any room for more 
.general statements? If there is none, then 
national identity is simply the sum of indi- 
vidual identity decisions. To put the issue in 
more general form: is it possible to discern any 
objective limits to the size and composition of a 
community which can share a particular na- 
tional identity, or does the national community 
vary with the formulation of definitions of na- 
tional identity? ` 

Studies of western nationalism are not usu- 
ally concerned’ with this question. Concern 
with nationalism as an ideology has raised the 






question ofgwhy nationalism emerges; but it 
has rel noticed that the group to which 
a national formula might be applied is 
itself vazigle. It has usually been assumed 
that `n s were real, tangible, and limited 
things; What they had social if not territorial 
boundaries. Whatever might have been the 


i in Europe, the assumption of well defined 
ations outside of Europe is certainly not 
warranted. It is precisely for this reason that 
the open-endedness of the process of national 
integration has been stressed. 
Of all the writers on European polities, 
«Gaetano Mosca has thrown the most light on 
the effect of political development on national 
x gphiceration and on the general relationship be- 
‘tween these two processes.? Our question re- 


2 Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York, 
1958). Originally published in 1896, 
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garding the objective limitation of the national 
community may be easily translated. into 
Mosca’s terminology. In those terms, we have 
asked whether the ‘social type” determines the 
nature of the ‘political formula,” or whether 
the “political formula” determines the “social 
type.” Mosca’s social type is the dominant 
social group (or class or demographic category) 
in the political community. His political 
formula is a legitimizing doctrine. Diverse 
social types may coexist within a single system, 
but usually not without some tension. There 
can ordinarily be no more than one political 
formula which is both legitimate and effective 
(in the sense of corresponding to some sub- 
stantial extent with the distribution of power in 
the system). A closer examination of Mosca’s 
views will demonstrate two important points. 

The first is that while political formula and 
social type are related in all systems, each 
combination of the two has unique qualities. It 
is possible and useful to classify social struc- 
tural types and patterns of political legitimacy 
and hence to find parallels among various 
countries, On the other hand, an over-emphasis 
upon these similarities diverts our attention 
from the diverse paths by which these combina- 
tions come into being and obscures the special 
meaning which the political formula may have 
for each social type. The second point is that 
the relationship between political formula and 
social type has changed over time. It is in 
regard to this change that political develop- 
ment and national integration are directly 
related. 

On the relationship between the political 
formula and the social type Mosca wrote: 


Mankind is divided into social groups each of 
which is set apart from other groups by beliefs, 
sentiments, habits, and interests that are peculiar 
to it... the political formula must be based upon 
the special beliefs and the strongest sentiments of 
the social group in which it is current, or at least 
upon the beliefs and sentiments of the particular 
portion of that group which holds political pre- 
eminence.? 


The major difficulty with this passage is the too 
flat assertion that mankind is divided into 
social types. One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the term social type, in my view, is 
that in avoiding the term nation it is possible 
to suggest that there are all kinds of social 
types, some òf them overlapping, and only some 
of which will express their solidarity and inter- 
ests in a political formula. The question of 
which social types will become politically rele- 


3 Ibid., pp. 71-72. 
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vant, especially in an underdeveloped polity, is 
a question for study. The second difficulty in 
the passage cited is that the relationship of the 
political formula to the beliefs and sentiments 
of those not politically preeminent is for the 
time being ignored. As in the case of the term 
social type, the usefulness of the term political 
formula resides in its lack of sharp definition. 
It is not merely a theory of legitimacy but may 
be a whole theory of the polity. This point is 
particularly important when the definition of 
the political formula is up for grabs, as at the 
time of decolonization. 

Returning now to Mosca, we find that he did 
not long neglect the problem of the relationship 
of the political formula to the beliefs and senti- 
ments of non-elites. He first writes of how sub- 
ject peoples are assimilated to the dominant 
political formula: transplantation, religious 
propaganda, offering a higher level of culture. 
But these devices do not always work, and 
when they do not we may have a state in which 
several social types coexist. Each of these social 
types will develop a politically aspirant elite. 
To avoid political difficulty, Mosca holds that 
the ruling class must be drawn from the 
dominant social type. Exactly what he means 
by dominant is, however, obscured by his dis- 
cussion. He makes much more sense when he 
goes on to discuss cases in which differences in 
social type are not so obvious. These occur 


whenever the political formula, ... is not acces- 
sible to the lower classes, or when the complex of 
beliefs and moral and philosophical principles that 
underlie the formula have not sunk deeply enough 
into the consciousness of the more populous and 
less well educated strata of society. The same 
thing occurs when there is any considerable differ- 
ence between the customs, culture and habits of 
the ruling class and those of the governed class.‘ 


The aristocratic and anti-Marxist predilections 
of Mosca are well known; nevertheless his 
European concerns and his own social context 
need not deflect us from noticing that he is here 
concerned with the same problem that we have 
before us. He is concerned with the same kind 
of social gap. 

A particular political formula may or may 
not represent modernity, but its capacity to 
bring into being a new social type cannot be 
based upon that which is objectively common 
to all similar political formulas. What does 
Mosca say? 


The political formula can hardly be the same in 
two or more different societies; and fundamental 
or even notable similarities between two or more 


4 Ibid., pp. 106-7. 
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political formulas appear only where the peoples 
professing them have the same type of civilization 
(or to use an expression which we shall shortly 
define—belong to the same social type). Accord- 
ing to the level of civilization in the peoples among 
whom they are current, the various political for- 
mulas may be based either upon supernatural 
beliefs or upon concepts which, if they do not 
correspond to positive realities, at least appear to 
be rational . . . that does not mean that political 
formulas are mere quackeries.... The truth is 
they answer a real need in man’s social nature; 
and this need .. . of governing and knowing that 
one is governed not on the basis of mere material 
or intellectual force... .5 


Mosca would, therefore, have the political 
formula fulfill three requirements: it must con- 
form to the cultural peculiarities of the political 
community; it must accord with the level of 
civilization of that community or with the 
ontological character of its Weltanschauung; and 
it must accord with prevailing ideas concerning 
the ethical basis of political obligation. In many 
ways modern nationalism has done away with 
the need to be concerned with the ethical basis 
of political obligation, because it postulates 
the legitimacy of a political community whioh 
coincides with a social type. The real tension 
must, therefore, arise between the cultural 
peculiarity of the political formula and its 
culturally neutral ontological foundation. In 
Mosca’s terms, the tension in the formula is 
between its reflections of the type and of the 
level of civilization which characterize the 
dominant social type. ; 

Mosca’s concept of the social type was 
broad enough to include not only nationality 
but also social class. If, as Shils points out, 
social class differences are paralleled by cultural 
differences, or as Mosca might say differences 
in civilization, is it not sensible to expect that 
not only habits and sentiments will differ (as in 
the case of bourgeois and working class patterns 
of life) and not only will material interests 
differ (as in the case of the interest of land- 
owners and tenants) but that beliefs about the 
nature of authority and the duties of govern- 
ment will differ also? More important for our 
present inquiry, is it not possible that the 
definitions of the nation or community or social 
type will differ? 

Mosca believed that modernization had en- 
hanced the tension between the type and the 
level of civilization. In his view, that aspect of 
modernization which sociologists call “struit- 
tural differentiation” has resulted in the crea- 
tion of new social types. The more modern 


5 Ibid., p. 71. 
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social types will doubtless produce rational 
political formulas, but these will fail to bridge 
the gap between the dominant social type and 
the rest of society. It is apparent that Mosca 
believed that class differences would supersede 
cultural ties, He also believed that the culture 
of the urban elites would never adequately 
penetrate the rural and underdeveloped re- 
gions. He believed that the culture and hence 
the political formula of the dominant classes 
would be more rational than it has been. 
Especially in the underdeveloped areas, the 
link between political formula and Weltan- 
schauung may therefore be tenuous. 

Mosca’s theory of the effect of sociological 
modernization on national integration may be 
reconstructed from the following quotations: 


As a rule it is the very ancient political formulas, 
` complexes of beliefs and sentiments which have 
the sanction of the ages, that succeed in making 
their way into the lowest strata of human socie- 
ties. On the other hand, when rapid flows of ideas 
agitate the higher classes, or the more active intel- 
lectual centers, which are generally located in the 
large cities, the lower classes and the outlying 
districts of a state are likely to be left behind, and 
differing social types tend to form inside the 
society.® 


... disparities in intellectual cultivation and 
difference in language, habits, and family customs 
also have their importance.” 


Disparities in upbringing among various social 
classes are likely to become more marked in bu- 
reaucratized societies. In societies of feudal type 
the individual members of the ruling class are 
generally sprinkled about among their followers. 
They live in constant contact with them and have 
to be in a sense, their natural leaders.® 


When the elementary needs of life are to an extent 
satisfied, what mostly contributes to creating and 
maintaining friction and ill-feeling between the 
various classes is . . . membership in two different 
environments.® 


In a society that is broken up into virtually inde- 
pendent fragments, the heads of the individual 
groups have to be energetic, resourceful men.” 


Tn these quotations we have the gist of Mosca’s 
theory. 

Let us take note of certain peculiarities in 
that theory. In the first place Mosca, like other 


. Ibid., p. 107. 
1 Ibid., p. 110. 
8 Ibid., p. 111. 
? Ibid., p. 114. 
10 Ibid., p. 117. 
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elite and mass society theorists, holds that the 
gap is a product of modernization. In the 
second place, while asserting that there was no 
gap between the rulers and the ruled in a 
traditional or feudalistic society, he also 
weakens the notion of a single social type by 
talking of the virtually independent fragments 
of that traditional society. Thirdly, he does not 
appear to believe that the gap can ever be 
closed. This is in keeping with the view that 
the gap is the product of modernity and not of a 
transitional state. His solution is to provide the 
state with a ruling class which has virtu and to 
keep that class up to its tasks by admitting 
members of the lower classes to its ranks. 

Mosca chose to glorify the feudal elite rather 
than the simple peasant, and this goes far to 
explain why he was not too concerned over 
closing the gap. This same aristocratic empha- 
sis led him to ignore the fact that the necessary 
coincidence of political formula and social type 
was not a scientific law of politics but an his- 
torical phenomenon of modern times, the 
product of the politicization of the masses 
which he himself noted to be characteristic of 
revolution." To put this point somewhat dif- 
ferently we may argue that the social type 
which determines the political formula is the 
dominant social type, but the political formula 
so determined need not be an exclusive one. It 
need not have exclusive reference to the ruling 
class, but may link the political elite and the 
mass. 

It bears repeating that Mosca did not believe 
that the gap could be closed. If he urged the 
admission of members of the lower classes into 
the ruling class, that was to invigorate the rul- 
ing class and to remind it that the masses were 
not merely simple, good-hearted fellows. The 
ruling class has to have an accurate idea of 
what the masses are like. 

At the end, therefore, Mosca’s is not a theory 
of the creation of a polity through the gradual 
forging of a social type. In all modern states the 
ruling class is itself a social type and the 
political formula the rationalization of its 
dominance over other social types. We can only 
take certain things from Mosca, therefore, that 
will help us in our investigation. We can accept 
the loosely defined ideas of the political formula 
and social type, the close relationship of elite 
and mass in traditional society, the emergence 
of a gap in bureaucratized society, the lack of 
integration in traditional society which is the 
result of structural compartmentalization. We 
note also that social structural compartmental- 
ization cuts across and does not necessarily 
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widen the gap produced by modernization. We 
note further that modernization produces the 
need for political formula and social type to 
coincide in some way; and finally we see that a 
modern society needs some special means of 
connection between the elite and the mass. 


IV 


Extrapolating from our analysis of Mosca’s 
views, we might conclude that it is characteris- 
tie of recent history that political elites have 
become more homogeneous while the masses 
have remained relatively heterogeneous. This 
development has made it more difficult to 
maintain the links between elite and mass, and 
can be compensated for only by providing for 
the circulation of elites. Despite Mosca’s admis- 
sion of social class as the basis of social type, his 
emphasis is rather on the functional specializa- 
tion of the ruling class. Thus, the consequence 
of the circulation of elites is not that members 
of diverse social types rule, but that social type 
and political function change with the entry of 
new personnel into the ruling class. Mosca, 
therefore, differs from Marx, who held that 
; with the decline of feudalism the functional 
specialization of the ruling class as rulers also 
declined. According to Marx the modern ruling 
class is something else in addition to being the 
rulers. This something else may be defined in 
terms of the mode of production, but why not 
in terms of other characteristics such as lan- 
guage, religion, geographical origin, and ethnic 
background? Insofar as the ruling class is prone 
to (ideological) false consciousness, might its 
members not as easily respond to vertical 
linkages with parts of a traditionally oriented 
mass as to horizontal linkages to other members 
of the ruling class? Mosca would describe such a 
situation as representing a multiplicity of social 
types within a single polity. The problem of 
national integration is thus one of the forging 
of a single social type out of this multiplicity. 

Karl Deutsch does not view the increasing 
homogeneity of elites as the outstanding char- 
acteristic of recent political history. He argues 
rather from the tendency of latent nationalities 
to emerge and seek appropriate leadership.” In 
his view, new social types are developing among 
the mass as a consequence of the process of 
social mobilization. His elites compete in 
attempting to express the aspirations of the 
latent nation; and those which succeed simply 
hasten, by making manifest, a social process 
which is essentially autonomous of government 
control. Elites are the instrument of history, 


x2 K, W. Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Com- 
munication (New York, 1958), pp. 75-6. 
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they do not make it. Nor are elites character- 
ized in terms of the process of social mobiliza- 
tion; they are rather seen in Mosea’s terms as 
functionally specialized and juxtaposed to the 
mass. Significantly, Deutsch does not seriously 
consider the possibility that an elite may so 
control the network and content of social com- 
munications that it may forge a social type 
according to its own predilection. 

At any rate, so long as the mass remains tied 
to tradition and heterogeneous in social type 
the possible direction of national integration 
(or social typification) is limited. Mosca did 
not say much about “social typification”’ be- 
cause he held that where there was a state, 
there was necessarily a single dominant social 
type. For him the elite is that dominant social 
type. Deutsch might argue that the dominant 
social type seeks out and chooses the ruling 
class. Lenin theorized that a properly organized 
elite could forge a social type. The most ex- 
treme view is that of Kornhauser, who holds 
that the tendency of recent history is for both 
mass and elite to be completely loosened from 
any fixed social, ideological or economic moor- 
ings. Industrialization, urbanization and the 
inevitable passing of tradition render “masses 
available” and “elites accessible.” Under such 
circumstances, the study of the process of social 
typification is like sailing rudderless in an un- 
charted sea. Kornhauser’s theory of mass soci- 
ety, though describing a political condition 
which challenges credibility, provides yet an- 
other definition of political development. 
Happily, however, this theory is not yet ap- 
plicable to the emerging nations whose masses 
are still heterogeneously traditional and whose 
elites are still ambivalently modern. The key 
assertion of the theory of mass society is that 
industrialization, urbanization and modern 
war can destroy social type identifications. We 
are rather concerned with the creation of 
modern social types and coincident political 
formulas where they have not heretofore 
existed. 


v 


National integration, then, requires that the 
gap between elites and non-elites be closed. 
The production of a political formula which 
will define the new social type comprised of 
both elites and non-elites may help in closing 
this gap. But a modern polity requires a po- 
litical formula which is apparently rational as 
well as effective in linking leaders and followers, 
Social type and political formula are neither 


3 W. Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society 
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completely fluid nor rigidly predictable. Within 
the framework of a given culture and given 
historical circumstances there are probably 
several alternatives open. The critical test is 
whether the formula defines a national group 
which is meaningful in terms of the experience 
of the people concerned. Since nationalism has 
become the rationale of the modern developing 
state, the primary issue to be resolved is one of 
identity. Individual identity resolutions will 
affect definitions of national identity. Hence 
the sociological characteristics of elites are 
most important, not in determining who gets 
what, but in predicting the kind of political 
formula that will be produced and the pos- 
sibilities for national integration. To pursue 
these points, we shall briefly examine the ways 
in which Pye and Emerson deal with the prob- 
lem of identity. 

Lucian Pye cuts deeply into the subject, but 
does not draw conclusions from all of the points 
he sets forth.4 His emphasis is upon the prob- 
lem of identity and his insistence that the prob- 
lem of modernization depends upon people 
learning how to get along in bureaucratized or- 
ganizations. He sees Burmese politicians as 
exponents of integration, and bureaucrats as 
exponents of development, but both are con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of identity and 
personality adjustment. Politicians are unsym- 
pathetic to the role of bureaucracies while 
bureaucrats, for a variety of reasons, are unable 
to adapt themselves fully to the norms of their 
own organizations. The consequence, insofar as 
bureaucrats relax into traditional ways, is that 
modern style organizations may become mu- 
tants of other traditional, feudalistic, struc- 
tures. Certainly in Egypt something of the sort 
has occurred in certain government enterprises. 
If Pye is correct we may ask whether or not it 
makes any real difference whether leadership is 
captured by bureaucrats or held by the leaders 
of the national party. Development, after all, is 
not simply a matter of pulling up one’s socks. 

Pye seems not to be centrally concerned 
about whether the resolution of identity prob- 
lems will result in national integration, which 
will then permit easier goal determination, 
which will in turn permit effective bureaucratic 
operation. In general, his approach is interest- 
ing because he treats identity as an individual 
problem, the resolution of which has nothing to 
do with national integration but rather con- 
cerns integration of the individual’s own per- 
sonality. Personal integration permits the indi- 
vidual to become more effective, and enables 
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him to act more efficiently in a bureaucratic 
organization. 

Pye’s emphasis upon organizational norms, 
while precise and limited enough on the surface, 
has its roots in Parsonian theory as derived 
from Weber. Manifestly, organizational norms 
can only be sustained in a rational-instrumental 
culture. Starting from the contemporary 
justification of the acts of bureaucracies, armies 
and single parties, Pye argues that moderniza- 
tion can only be achieved through organiza- 
tions which are already in some sense modern. 
Then he notes that these organizations have 
not been very effective. The reason is because 
individual members suffer from identity prob- 
lems. They are not wholly modern either. But 
the society they wish to modernize is also not 
modern, and therefore is not wholly malleable. 
The major conclusion we get from Pye is that 
national integration follows rather than pre- 
cedes political development or modernization. 
Personality integration precedes both. 

We may contrast Emerson’s treatment of the 
identity crisis with that of Pye.4® For Emerson, 
whose primary academic interest has always 
been nationalism, identity is essentially a prob- 
lem of nationalism; or at least nationalism is a 
problem of identity. This conclusion results 
from his long and conscientious searching of 
nationalist theories, which left him convinced 
of their emptiness of any common content 
other than the psychological. For Emerson, the 
sudden emergence of transplanted nationalist 
doctrine is the central feature of all the variety 
of problems associated with political develop- 
ment. His argument is compelling, if only be- 
cause nationalism sets the framework of the 
political system—and consequently—of the 
economy and of the society which are to be 
developed. Legitimacy and the moral justifica- 
tion of authority åre similarly conditioned. 

Emerson argues that nationalism is the 
psychological response of the people of the new 
nations to the impact of the west. This response 
is a sense of being different. When he looks to 
the consequences of this identity crisis, Emer- 
son is not concerned with the ability of the 
individual to perform the tasks involved in de- 
velopment, as is Pye. These consequences are, 
however, stated in terms common to most ob- 
servers of the underdeveloped scene. The 
consequences are policy consequences, policies 
which are common to nearly all of the political 
leaders of the new nations. Pye, Emerson, and 
Shils all agree that these leaders are bent on 
development and modernization. Despite his 
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emphasis upon national rather than personal 
identity, Emerson is so disenchanted with 
nationalist strivings as to imply that there is no 
important unique content to specific national- 
isms. The identity which is to be achieved, in 
other words, is not differentiated from all sim- 
ilar national identities. Nor is this positition 
arbitrary. It is argued as the basis of Emerson’s 
whole position on the consequences of national- 
ism for political development. Emerson vigor- 
ously denies that there may be any a priori 
determination of the political or territorial 
consequences of nationalism. Nationalism may 
have certain objective referents but historically 
cannot be shown to have had operative objec- 
tive criteria. Neither language, religion, his- 
tory, traditional culture, nor the implicit as- 
sumption of democracy have been shown to be 
the empirical source of nationalism. This is an 
essential point and one to which we must re- 
turn. 


VI 


Shils starts out with the generally agreed 
assertion that the elites of new nations are 
committed to development and modernization. 
He holds, perhaps too flatly, that the model of 
modernity is the civil society of the constitu- 
tional, democratic west. His view of the pros- 
pects for development is overwhelmingly pessi- 
mistic. “Under these conditions, some adapta- 
tion of the system of political democracy is 
made inevitable.” On the matters we have 
earlier discussed he is all too brief, and by im- 
plication (a not altogether fair procedure) we 
believe that he does not place much importance 
upon them. Personality is treated only under 
the very restricted heading of individuality, 
and that is put in contrast to western notions of 
the dignity of the individual. E.g., ‘“Tradi- 
tionality and hierarchy: These deprive the 
human being of opportunities to exercise his 
capacities for individual choice.”!! Or, “The 
religious orientation ... involves... the an- 
nihilation of the concrete self.”!8 In a cultural 
system such as that described, one may ques- 
tion whether or not the problem of identity 
arises at all. On the question of nationalism, 
Shils is even more pessimistic: “Nationalism 
will not overcome parochialism except tran- 
siently, at moments of crises, ”!9 

The main thrust of Shils’s analysis is that 
national integration will not take place, but 


1 E, Shils, Political Development in the New 
States (s’ Gravenhage, 1962), p. 60. 

17 Ibid., p. 38. 

18 Thid., p. 37. 
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that the demand for modernization is so great 
that bureaucratized organizations will diverge 
from the goal of the civil polity in order to 
achieve some measure of modernity. He is not 
concerned with whether or not they will suc- 
ceed in developing; he is more interested in the 
type of regime that will be produced by failures 
to integrate and failures to modernize. Never- 
theless, we may agree that he certainly does 
strongly urge the essential connection between 
national integration and political development. 
“The closing of this gap between the modern- 
izing elite and the mass of the population is the 
prerequisite of the creation of a political 
society, of a society which is modern not only 
in its economy and administration but in its 
moral order as well.’’° But by a curious cir- 
cularity Shils goes on to render political de- 
velopment a prerequisite of national integra- 
tion: “The actual closure of the gap probably 
can occur only in a regime of civilian rule, 
representative institutions, and public liber- 
ties .. .”! Shils has more to say on this par- 
ticular point but none of it really clarifies the 
dilemma he has posed. 

Nevertheless, it is Shils more than anyone 
else who stresses the importance of the “gap” 
that exists in society, culture, polity and econ- 
omy in the new nations. This is perhaps too 
simple a view of the divisions which Shils 
himself holds to characterize the societies in 
question. The cleavages are multiple and the 
society multiple and not dual. Indeed, we 
might ask, since the central doctrine Shils 
presents is the gap, why was not the succeeding 
typology he offered, of possible outcomes, 
based upon types of gaps? 

But enough of criticizing Shils for not con- 
centrating his analysis sufficiently on the prob- 
lem of identity. In two other passages he"made 
suggestions which, it seems to me, far outrun 
the insights of those who have been more di- 
rectly concerned with the identity problem. In 
furtherance of his emphasis upon the gap he 
first characterizes the intellectuals of the new 
states as wholly modern, in what is clearly a 
poetic form of exaggeration.” A little later, 
however, the situation is righted, even if some- 
what unsympathetically: 


Nonetheless, the modern intellectual in the new 
states often does yearn for a deeper contact with 
the indigenous culture in which he was brought up 
and of which he is, not unfrequently, only frag- 
mentarily informed. These two dispositions pro- 
duce a form of “populism” which, alleging to 
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speak on behalf of the “people,” deals with polit- 
ical opponents as alien to the essence of the tradi- 
tional culture, as enemies of the “people,” and as 
hostile to the interests of the nation. It results, 
too, in the generation of a ‘“‘nativist”’ ideology, 
half-sincere and half-insincere, that praises the 
wisdom of the simple and humble while being 
fundamentally distrustful of them.” 


At least it is only half-insincere. 

In a later passage Shils drives home the 
critical connection between integration, po- 
litical development, the gap, and his own ap- 
proach through elite theory: 


The burden for the transformation rests upon the 
elite; its chances for success rest on its capacity for 
sel{-restraint and its effectiveness in legitimating 
itself through modernizing achievement, through 
a due respect for the claims of traditional beliefs, 
and through its recruitment of a stratum of intel- 
lectuals of intermediate level who can reinterpret 
traditional beliefs, adapt them to modern needs, 
and translate them into a modern idiom. 


This is a view to which we wholly subscribe. 

It is further possible to conclude from the 
passages cited that not much respect is due the 
“claims of traditional beliefs.” Traditional 
beliefs are to be adapted, but not the prevailing 
concepts of modernity. This attitude is the 
more surprising, because Shils is not insisting 
essentially upon modernity as rationality and 
the acceptance of science, nor on the acceptance 
of the norms of large-scale impersonal organiza- 
tions, nor on structural differentiation and 
functional specificity. Shils emphasizes the 
importance of the civic culture, civility, for 
modernity. Apparently, all traditional belief 
systems equally deny these values. But this 
very emphasis explains why Shils is not over- 
concerned with the problem of identity and the 
possible consequences of its resolution. For 
him, modernity has a single configuration in 
the Anglo-American political model. The 
modernizing elite will not falter, as Pye sug- 
gests, because they have not solved their per- 
sonal identity problems, but because of the 
intractability of the people beyond the gap. 
Nor will the politica] definition of the nation as 
produced by the vicissitudes of decolonization 
have any important effect upon the type of 
government which results. 

I would rather argue the opposite, that the 
nature of the government and polity of the new 
states and the level of modernity which they 

zare able to achieve in society, polity, economy 
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and culture, will depend upon the way in which 
the gap is closed; that is, upon the performance 
of the mediating middle-level elites. Modernity 
may not be achieved without mobilizing the 
support of the human resources of the new 
states. These resources will not be mobilized 
unless the goals of modernization are made 
meaningful to those now beyond the gap, in 
terms of their own beliefs and experiences. The 
adaptation of beliefs will have to work two 
ways. This is probably a simple matter of 
arithmetic, given the number of tasks that have 
to be performed and the number of modernized 
intellectuals available to do them. Further- 
more, Pye is right about the identity problems 
of the modernized and Emerson is right about 
the identity problem of the nation. Shils can be 
read as an answer to both. Ask from which 
strata will be recruited those who must perform 
the tasks of modernization and communication 
beyond the gap and you identify the nature of 
the personal identity problem the solution of 
which will provide the resolution of the prob- 
lem of national identity. But this is only the 
beginning of the larger problem of national 
integration and political development and not 
its solution. We must ask then what are the 
consequences of this identity resolution for 
political development. It seems to me that the 
remainder of the problem turns on which ele- 
ments of which traditions within a single polity 
will be preserved and which elements will be 
subverted or threatened. 


VII 


To sum up, the view of national integration 
and political development which has been 
proposed, depends upon the following assump- 
tions: 

(1) That national integration requires the 
creation of a cultural-ideological consensus of a 
degree of comprehensiveness that has not yet 
been seen in these countries. 

(2) That the demands upon the political 
systems of these countries will be greater during 
the period of forging such a new consensus than 
they were in the past, and than they will be if 
the process is successful; but that, ultimately, 
stable political forms will be shaped by the 
integrative process, if at all. 

(3) That the success of the process depends 
upon the almost chance creation of social 
strata which are, by virtue of the peculiarities 
of their socialization and education, both will- 
ing and capable of presenting a behavioral and 
ideological synthesis of historical values and the 
values associated with modernity. 

While these assumptions refer respectively to 
the cultural, political, and social spheres, our 
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general conception of the problem is shaped by 
yet further assumptions concerning the psy- 
chological context which lends meaning to 
individual behavior in all three spheres. Fol- 
lowing Rupert Emerson, we hold that the most 
general response to the intrusion of the more 
powerful western Christian world into Africa 
and Asia has been the rise of nationalism, but 
in the special sense of a multitude of individual 
and collective searches for a new identity which 
denies the traditional fragmentation of pre- 
modern society. Following Edward Shils, we 
hold that the most conspicuous manifestation 
of the impact of the West has been the creation 
of gaps in social communication, in stratifica- 
tion, in values, in economic orientation, and in 
political techniques among the various sectors 
of society. It does not necessarily follow that 
there are two and only two cultural systems 
separated by such gaps—the fragmentation of 
traditional culture and society is well known, 
while the unity of modernity is at best a 
dubious pre-conception. At the psychological 
level those most aware of these gaps reflect the 


\ polar attraction of traditional and modern 


norms in a behavioral and attitudinal ambiv- 
alence which has been described by Lucian 
Pye. This ambivalence may either frustrate and 
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lead to inefficient or irrational political action, 
or it may lead to significant integrative effort at 
both the intellectual and political levels. Since 
we assume that both tradition and modernity 
are variable, it follows that the success of such 
integrative efforts will depend upon such situa- 
tional factors as: 

(a) The social and political loci of the mediat- 
ing individuals. 

(b) The relationship between the particular 
interpretation of traditional values these indi- 
viduals adopt and the whole spectrum of tradi- 
tionality in a particular country. 

(c) The degree to which the mediators’ con- 
ception of modernity, rooted in part in their 
own experience, can accommodate the in- 
strumental requirements of a modern state and 
a modern economy. 

Finally, and to complete the model, it will 
be necessary to assess the political capability of 
such a group in mobilizing substantial popular 
sentiment for their own integrative formula. 
This formula will doubtless provide a new 
foundation for political legitimacy and a more 
stable base from which to contend with the 
stubborn realities of economics and of interna- 
tional relations. This, in our view, is the core of 
the process of political development. 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF AFRICAN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Rosert C. GooD 
Washington, D.C. 


Whatever happened to the “radical,” 
“moderate,” and “conservative” African states 
we used to talk about not so long ago—say in 
early 1961? One wonders if the snapshot of 
African orientations, then in fair focus, has not 
become badly blurred. 

President Sekou Touré, once the radical foe 
of neo-colonialist African regimes, has more re- 
cently offered assurances that his nation op- 
posed intervention in the internal affairs of 
other states and thus tacitly acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the states he had formerly con- 
demned. Touré helped to prepare the way for 
the reconciliation of “radical” and ‘‘conserva- 
tive” states at Addis Ababa, in May 1963, 
where the Organization of African Unity was 
formed. At that conference, another stormy 
petrel of West African radicalism, President 
Modibo Keita of Mali, observed that though 
the colonial system divided Africa, “it per- 
mitted nations to be born.” “African unity,” 
he declared, ‘‘requires full respect for the fron- 
tiers we have inherited from the colonial sys- 
tem.” And reporting to his National Assembly 
following the Addis conference, Ghana’s Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah avowed that political 
refugees seeking asylum in Ghana from other 
African states would be welcome so long as 
they are willing to respect “the government 
and the institutions which have been estab- 
lished by the will of the people in their respec- 
tive territories.” “As long as the refugees re- 
main in Ghana,” he made clear, “they are for- 
bidden to do anything whatsoever against the 
government and the institutions of their 
country.” 

New themes have emerged within the more 
conservative camp as well. Underlining these 
changes (which had been in process for some 
time), President Maurice Yameogo of Upper 
Volta paid tribute at Addis Ababa to the work 
of Nkrumah, Keita, and Touré in fostering the 
evolution of Africa, while another representa- 
tive of the French-oriented Union of African 
and Malagasy states, President Tombalbaye of 
Chad, attacked the present division of Africa 
into French- and English-speaking states. 
“This division is superficial,” he declared. ‘The 
masses are African without the veneer of Eng- 
lish or French culture, and it is in terms of the 
masses that we must think.” 


The fuzzing of differences among the new 
states has occurred in three critical areas of 
African foreign policy: in relations among the 
new states themselves; in their relations with 
the former metropoles; and in their relation to 
the cold war and the communist world. We will 
examine the evolving pattern in each of these 
areas. First, however, a reminder of the three 
camps as they seemed to be-emerging less than 
four years ago. 


I. RADICALS, CONSERVATIVES, AND MODERATES 


The Congo crisis and the advent of independ- 
ence for the bulk of France’s tropical territories 
occurred simultaneously in the summer of 
1960. Each event made a profound impact on 
the pattern of African international relations at - 
that time. The former French areas of sub- 
Saharan Africa introduced a new and very 
different orientation in African postcolonial 
perspectives. The pervasive Congo crisis de- 
manded a response by the new African states 
to many of the most fundamental post-inde- 
pendence issues; the Congo both mirrored and 
magnified the differing assumptions underlying 
the approach of the African states to the prob- 
lems of post-colonial politics. 

Our labels for these different views were 
necessarily inadequate because they derived 
more from Western than from African political 
experience. We have yet to develop a vocabu- 
lary fully descriptive of African orientations— 
which is not surprising for they are still in flux. 

In fact, the use of any label or category sug- 
gests a certain hardness and permanence of the 
point of view it is meant to describe, and so 
tends to obscure the fluidity of the phenomena 
we are trying to understand and to belie the 
pragmatism that often dominates the ap- 
proach of African leaders to the enormous prob- 
lems they face. Nonetheless, during the latter 
half of 1960, there was ample justification for 
attempting to differentiate among the several 
views of the newly independent states of 
Africa, at least insofar as their foreign policies 
were concerned. 


1 The summary which follows was developed in 
considerable detail in my chapter, “The Congo 
Crisis: A Study of Post-Colonial Politics,” 
Neutralism and Nonalignment: The New States in 
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The radicals—Ghana, Guinea, and Mali— 
sought what may be called a systemic change in 
the order inherited from the colonial era which 
they deemed ‘“neo-colonial’”’ and illegitimate. 
They looked forward to the liquidation of arti- 
ficial colonial boundaries and the creation of a 
“nan-African” state or states. Morocco, claim- 
ing jurisdiction over Mauritania and a hand- 
some slice of western Sahara, allied her 
territorial revisionism with the systemic re- 
visionism of the sub-Saharan radicals (though 
Rabat frequently took exception to the radical 
world view). The UAR, seeking avenues of in- 
fluence into black Africa, joined too. These 
states, whose association was formalized at 
Casablanca in January 1961, shared deep sus- 
picions of the colonial West. Only by estab- 
lishing positions of strength independent of 
the erstwhile metropolitan powers would it be 
possible to foil neo-imperial plots to Balkanize 
Africa, and to thwart Western intentions to 
manipulate the new states through puppet 
leaders. 

This revolutionary view not only excused, 
but could be employed to justify, intervention 
in the affairs of “neocolonial” regimes. From 
the point of view of the radicals this was not 
intervention at all but the continuation of the 
struggle against colonialism on a new front. 
The radical view produced a concurrence of in- 
terests with the communist world, for Moscow 
too was anxious to hasten the disengagement of 
the new states from the West and to relate it- 
self to the socialist theories and centralist 
thrust advanced by the leaders of most of the 
radical states. 

The 12 former French states, which in 1961 
associated in the Afro-Malagasy Union (UAM), 
introduced a conservative note in African inter- 
national affairs. The term “conservative” is 
used in a very specific and limited sense. It is 
meant to suggest a strong tendency on the part 
of most of these states to preserve the status 
quo: (1) maintaining, not disrupting, ties with 
the former metropole; (2) continuing close co- 
operation with Europe rather than developing 
as swiftly as possible an autonomous con- 
tinent; (3) legitimizing the state system in- 
herited from the colonial era, and, while giving 
lip service to African unity, dismissing the no- 
tion of a pan-African “‘super-state.” 

Differences between radicals and conserva- 
tives were reflected in the tendency of the rad- 
icals to find the greatest source of external 
danger in the imperial West, while at least 
some of the conservatives expressed equal con- 
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cern about the imperialism of the communist 
bloc. In the Congo crisis, members of both 
groups were often against UN involvement but 
for very different reasons. The radicals be- 
lieved the UN defended a wholly unsatisfac- 
tory status quo (the Kasavubu-Mobutu-lleo 
regimerather than thatof Lumumbaor Gizenga) ; 
many conservatives had reservations about 
the UN because they believed it might act to 
upset a status quo that, free from outside inter- 
vention, would permit a slow movement to- 
ward a settlement favorable to their interests. 
Finally, the radicals were certain that the 
break with Belgium was the prerequisite to 
genuine independence for the Congo, while 
the conservatives, mindful of their own close 
and fruitful relations with Paris, were equally 
convinced that it would be in the Congo’s in- 
terest to heal the breach with Brussels. 

The moderates, harder to define than the 
other two, constituted something of an in-be- 
tween group. They were linked more by what 
they were not (they were noé interested in 
affiliation with either the conservative or-radi- 
cal groups) than by what they shared in com- 
mon. Historically, Ethiopia and Liberia had 
remained aloof, though that was rapidly chang- 
ing. Political considerations prompted Tunisia 
and Togo to keep their distance from the 
radicals. Togo’s delicate relationship to Ghana, 
demanded this, as did the relationship of 
Tunisia to the UAR. At the same time, Tunisia 
and Togo, though formerly associated with 
France, had little sense of identity with the 
French-speaking UAM states. History, geog- 
raphy, and immediate political preoccupations 
conspired to keep Sudan and Somalia from act- 
ive engagement in pan-African politics. Nigeria 
was self-possessed, content with her size and 
potential, and intent on playing an independent 
role. Libya, like Morocco, had at times been 
radical in diplomatic discourse, while remain- 
ing conservative at home; but unlike Morocco 
with its claim to Mauritania, Libya had no 
compelling interest in sub-Saharan politics. 

Many of these “in-between states” took the 
initiative in seeking to establish an all-inclusive 
organization transcending existing divisions in 
Africa, but based on cooperation among sover- 
eign entities rather than the unification or even 
federation of these sovereignties in a super- 
state. Their relations with the former colonial 
powers and with the West were in general char- 
acterized by neither the animus of the radicals 
nor the hyper-dependence and sense of identity 
which was common among members of the 
UAM. Relations between the moderates and 
the communist countries were in the winter and 
spring of 1961 still minimal, except for Ethi- 
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opia. Concerning the Congo, there was, on the 
part of the moderates, a tendency to be less 
emotional than either the radicals or conserva- 
tives, less concerned with personalities and 
symbols, and more concerned with institutions 
and the maintenance of law and order. In gen- 
eral, the moderates gave more consistent sup- 
port to the UN Congo operation than either 
the radicals or conservatives. 

If these distinctions between radical, con- 
servative, and moderate orientations have 
blurred in the intervening years and if there 
has been some erosion of extreme positions and, 
to a limited degree, a convergence toward a 
common center, it is because the new African 
states have had to accommodate their precon- 
ceptions and their preferences (arising in part 
from their differing backgrounds and the 
“formation” of their leaders) to the constrict- 
ing realities of the postcolonial situation. The 
sameness of these realities for most states and 
the necessity sooner or later to own up to them 
has brought about a certain similarity of re- 
sponse. This has by no means obscured all dif- 
ferences, but we are now more than ever 
obliged to be tentative in our ascription of 
labels and exceedingly cautious in projecting 
trends. 

The realities faced in greater or lesser degree 
by virtually all the new African states relate 
partly to some of the more obvious legacies of 
colonialism, such as the paucity of contacts 
and lack of economic complementarity among 
the new states, and the lack of trained cadres to 
assume the responsibilities which sovereignty 
implies. But they relate as well to the less obvi- 
ous bequests of the West to the new countries: 
the notion of modernity and the concept of the 
nation-state—replete with the ideas of national 
cohesion, pervasive authority, and efficient ad- 
ministration responsive to the will and the 
needs of the population. 

The gap between this ideal and the present 
reality was once described dramatically by 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser: ‘‘We live in a 
society that has not yet taken form,” he wrote. 
“Tt is still fluid and agitated and has not yet 
settled down or taken a stabilized shape.” The 
unformed society at home, the frailty of its 
polity, and the vulnerability of its economy 
deeply affect all the policies of the new state— 
including foreign policy. Indeed, the foreign 
policy of the new state is frequently a function 
of this nation-building process at home. The 
omnipresence of these problems, affecting alike 
both internal and international developments 
among the new states, makes it justifiable, as I 
have argued elsewhere, to speak of ‘‘post- 
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colonial politics” and indeed to generalize about 
the “postcolonial era,’ 


II. RELATIONS AMONG THE NEW STATES 


The vocabulary of the postcolonial era is 
cluttered with place-names where attempts 
have been made to weld the new states into 
politically significant groups. To Bandung and 
Belgrade have now been added a list of African 
towns: Brazzaville, Casablanca, Monrovia, 
Lagos, and most recently Addis Ababa. The 
impetus is understandable: to relate the new 
states to one another and, more importantly, 
to create new international systems to take 
the place of the defunct colonial order. 

Africa’s search for a new pattern of relation- 
ships has had a somewhat different tone from 
that of other areas. In Asia, a prolonged colonial 
rule combined with indigenous cultures posses- 
sing vivid and separate historical recollections 
extending back to antiquity have given many 
(though by no means all) post-colonial states a 
relatively strong claim to nationhood. In South 
and Southeast Asia, accordingly, one speaks of 
Asiatic cooperation or perhaps “solidarity.” 
The expressions imply the historical legitimacy 
of most of the units as presently constituted. 
There is no pan-Asiatic movement. In the 
Middle East, on the other hand, a significant 
legacy from the past is the memory of a unity 
antecedent to the divisions imposed by Euro- 
pean and Ottoman rule. The state system in- 
herited from the colonial order does not accord 
with this memory. For many Arabs, therefore, 
there is considerable doubt as to the legitimacy 
of contemporary Arab states. This doubt is ex- 
pressed in the movement for pan-Arab unity. 

In sub-Saharan Africa, there isno memory of 
widespread pre-colonial unity. Precolonial 
political life, with a few major exceptions, was 
relatively decentralized. Moreover, the colonial 
era, if by this one means the period of effective 
occupation, was relatively brief. The legitimacy 
of the political communities defined by colonial 
administrators, consequently, is in general 
more suspect than in much of Asia. Particularly 
south of the Sahara, the notion of pan-African- 
ism is a lively force. It differs from pan-Arab- 
ism in being based not upon the memory of his- 
torical unity, but upon the unity of color and 
resentment of racial prejudice; but it is similar 
to pan-Arabism in that—in its extremist form 
—it seeks a fundamental revision of the state 
system inherited from the colonial era. How- 
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ever, the obstacles which must be overcome are 
formidable. 

The first of these has to do with the frailty of 
the links joining the new states to one another. 
The colonial system created a network of rela- 
tionships and established the principal bonds 
of order vertically, so to speak, not horizon- 
tally—that is, between the colony and the 
metropole, not between neighboring colonies. 
Each colonial system existed in relative isola- 
tion. Dakar knew Paris, Accra knew London, 
Leopoldville knew Brussels far more intimately 
than Dakar, Accra and Leopoldville ever knew 
one another. 

Some regions were more fragmented than 
others. The colonization of West Africa, for ex- 
ample, imposed on that area a most unlikely 
conglomeration of states. Traveling along the 
coast prior to 1960 from Dakar in Senegal to 
Douala in Cameroon, one crossed the bound- 
aries of 12 territories; no two adjoining units, 
excepting only Dahomey and Togo, were con- 
trolled by the same metropole. At the same 
time, however, only two metropoles were prin- 
cipally involved, Britain and France, and 
among the French states in particular, con- 
tacts grew steadily. Moreover, both the French 
and British in West Africa (the former more 
than the latter) developed common services 
and institutions for their colonies. But because 
British and French territories were interspersed 
all along the coast, these efforts often resulted 
in more effectively separating neighbors from 
one another. (Common services were developed 
by the British in Hast and Central Africa too; 
here the territories were contiguous and the 
effect was consequently more constructive.) 

Almost everywhere the retreat of empire left 
behind neighboring countries which had yet to 
discover one another or to develop meaningful 
mutual interests. This is the case even though 
it is frequently denied by postcolonial leaders. 
An example from another part of the post- 
colonial world will illustrate. Speaking to the 
Asian Relations Conference in New Delhi in 
1947, Jawaharlal Nehru referred to “that 
deeper urge of mind and spirit which has per- 
sisted in spite of ...the years of European 
domination. As that domination goes, the walls 
that surrounded us fall down and we... meet 
as old friends long separated.” Nehru expressed 
an emotion, not an historical fact. Colonialism 
did not create the walls. The struggle against 
colonialism, however, created an awareness of 
their existence. 

Anti-colonialism is perhaps the most sub- 
stantial link among the new states. It has 
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brought them together in frequent international 
conferences; their bond to one another has been 
sealed in innumerable anticolonial resolutions. 
Though important in building links among the 
new states, anticolonialism is a tenuous bond, 
defining unity only negatively. (There is force 
in Charles Malik’s complaint that the new 
states suffer from “chronic negatives.”) Anti- 
colonialism creates consensus around the asser- 
tion that the old order must go; it does nothing 
to define the structure of the new. 

Superimposed on this general problem of the 
absence of meaningful links among the new 
states are two specific difficulties. The first is 
well-known and needs only to be mentioned— 
the territorial disputes involving the post- 
colonial states. These derive from either the 
vagueness or arbitrariness of colonial bound- 
aries (for example, Somali irredentist claims 
against Kenya and Ethiopia), or the revival in 
the postcolonial era of what purport to be pre- 
colonial claims (thus, Morocco’s demand for 
Mauritania). 

A second specific difficulty involves the many 
contradictions between making the individual 
state a going concern and creating effective re- 
gional or continental unity. The economic di- 
mensions of this problem are often rehearsed. 
The new states are competitors for limited 
markets and for scarce development capital. 
The world market could not absorb the result- 
ing aluminum if all presently projected schemes 
for the extraction and processing of bauxite in 
West and Equatorial Africa were imple- 
mented; nor is there enough development capi- 
tal to construct in that area all the dams and 
power grids now on the drawing boards. Those 
states with bauxite reserves and hydro-power 
potential are placed therefore in acute com- 
petition. The point could be elaborated for 
other regions and for other products—coffee, 
cocoa, peanuts, palm products, and cotton. At 
the economic level, the real “unity” of the new 
countries resides in the oneness of their needs: 
each wants what the others want and none has 
what the others need. The exceptions are so 
few that they confirm the rule. 

Regional common markets and development 
banks may place a veneer of cooperation over 
this reality. But within these institutions, the 
competition for scarce resources will continue. 
This is not to discount the advisability of re- 
gional economic programming. It is only to 
suggest that the development of each state, 
qua state, tends to contravene the rationaliza- 
tion of regional economic development. Each 
state wants expanded markets abroad; each 
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state wants maximum capital development at 
home. 

The impediments to unity, or even to co- 
operation, among postcolonial states are multi- 
plied if the projected scheme combines resource- 
poor and resource-rich states. The relatively 
affluent Ivory Coast resisted federation with its 
poorer associates in French West Africa. Re- 
source-rich Gabon, which seems capable of 
self-sufficiency, has avoided every proposal for 
integration with the other states of former 
French Equatorial Africa. The wealthy 
province of Katanga resisted the governance of 
Leopoldville in roughly the same way that the 
comparatively wealthy and underpopulated is- 
lands of the Indonesian archipelago have re- 
sisted the central authority of overpopulated 
and impoverished Java. But these situations 
are different from earlier examples because the 
amalgamation of well endowed and poorly en- 
dowed areas had already been accomplished by 
colonial fiat. The subsequent resistance of the 
affluent areas is thus treated as a problem of 
civil disorder. However, these instances ought 
to remind us once again how difficult is the 
coalescence of areas—or even meaningful co- 
operation between them—that not only have 
little sense of community but are subject to the 
tensions that almost always arise between 
haves and have-nots. 

The accommodation of the requirements of 
individual state development and plans for re- 
gional or continental unity would be difficult 
enough if the problem were restricted to eco- 
nomic factors. But it is not. Hach state wishes 
to establish the visible foundations of a 
modern economy, not alone for economic rea- 
sons, but because a dam, a steel mill, a bauxite 
refinery adds tangible proof to the assertion 
that the new state is a going concern. The ap- 
pearance of smokestacks on the postcolonial 
horizon relates as much to political as to eco- 
nomic necessity. 

Indeed the political problems impeding re- 
gional development, let alone the effective 
coalescence of states into larger entities, are far 
more serious than the economic. The task of 
calling a nation into being requires a “national” 
focus: a national leader, national institutions, 
and a national interest clearly distinguished 
from subnational and—more to the point— 
multinational or supranational interests. Par- 
ticularly important, the problem of consolid- 
ating power and extending the radius of order 
within the new state tends to work against the 
development of regional unity. Relations be- 
tween Ghana and Togo will illustrate. 

Until 1952 there were powerful incentives for 
the unification of the Gold Coast (now Ghana) 
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and Togo (an area divided between Britain and 
France and administered as separate UN 
Trust Territories). Evolué leaders from the large 
and capable Ewe tribe, which occupied ad- 
joining areas in both the Gold Coast and Togo, 
identified themselves with the aim of reuniting 
the Ewe people. The colonial pattern, however, 
dictated the strategy of the independence 
struggle, and led increasingly to a divergence of 
aims between Ewe nationalist leaders on either 
side of the border. Each colony was obliged to 
contend with its own metropole; each therefore 
would gain independence first and unification 
would take place later. 

Ghana became independent in 1957. (In the 
preceding year, the Trust Territory of British 
Togoland had decided by referendum to amal- 
gamate with Ghana on the latter’s independ- 
ence.) Three years later, French Togoland be- 
came independent. In the meantime, however, 
Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah had been contend- 
ing with the problem of consolidating power at 
home. The limited decentralization to which he 
had agreed just before independence, in order to 
mollify the opposition (and the British), was 
progressively whittled away in favor of a uni- 
tary state with effective authority concentrated 
in the hands of a preeminent, all-pervasive 
party, and with the possibility of dissent cur- 
tailed by statutes limiting civil rights. Togo’s 
Sylvanus Olympio meanwhile was also con- 
fronting difficult problems in consolidating his 
party’s leadership in Togo. Under these circum- 
stances the possibility of merger was reduced 
to nil. 

It is not simply that the positions and ambi- 
tions of eminent leaders now collided, serious 
as that no doubt was. More basically, the re- 
quirements of consolidating state power moved 
directly against the prerequisites for federating 
with neighboring states. Togo could not con- 
sider becoming “the seventh region” of a 
Ghana centrally controlled by a monolithic 
party where opportunities for regional self- 
expression were severely restricted. Ironically, 
Nkrumah’s actions to establish his regime 
within Ghana worked against his larger goal— 
unity with Togo as the basis of eventual unity 
throughout West Africa. 

These then are among the formidable dif- 
culties affecting relations among the new states. 
All African states, quite apart from the aims 
and predispositions of their leaders, have been 
affected by the poverty of their historical ties 
with one another, the lack of economic comple- 
mentarity, and the many points at which the 
process of state-building impedes the emergence 
of regional consciousness and unity. 

An additional factor has emerged more re- 
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cently, which tends to press these countries 
toward a common orientation respecting their 
mutual relations. It is the growing problem of 
internal security for incumbent regimes in 
Africa’s new states. Since January, 1963, five 
heads of state or government have been forcibly 
deposed (one was assassinated). During the 
same period, there have been allegations of 
treasonable plots in more than a dozen other 
states. Dissent—likely to grow if unemploy- 
ment problems cannot be solved and if outlets 
cannot be given to the aspirations of younger, 
more radical elements—is easily nurtured from 
across international frontiers in the plastic 
societies of Africa where tribal groupings are no 
respecters of international boundaries and 
where the authority of the regime is exercised 
unevenly within its assigned jurisdiction. 

Here is a hazard which African leaders of all 
persuasions share alike. It is one around which 
they have, in a limited degree, coalesced. The 
Addis Ababa conclave and the resulting 
Organization of African Unity were strongly 
legitimist in tone. Almost in unison, the African 
leaders sought the adoption of non-aggression 
pacts; denounced attempts at intervention in 
one another’s affairs; recommended respect for 
African boundaries, arbitrary though they 
might be; and emphasized the need for the 
peaceful settlement of intramural disputes. 

This of course has not essured an end to in- 
terference in the affairs of other states. (While 
there has probably been a decrease in the ef- 
forts of radical African states to unseat by vari- 
ous forms of intervention what they believe to 
be puppet or neo-colonial regimes, instances of 
intervention arising from more traditional 
interstate rivalries or regional African problems 
have probably increased.) Equally the unity 
of Addis Ababa was not unity in the sense that 
radical pan-Africanism has envisaged it. Far 
from doing away with the “illicit” state system 
inherited from the colonial era, the pact of 
Addis Ababa, if adhered to, legitimizes that 
state system and, upon the foundation it 
affords, promises to build institutions of inter- 
national cooperation. This in itself is no mean 
accomplishment. After the creation of rival 
blocs and after several abortive attempts to 
bridge the differences between them, the 
Charter gained the adherence of all of Africa’s 
independent states, including the conservatively 
inclined Afro-Malagasy Union (UAM). 

The organizational future of the French- 
oriented group is presently unclear. What is 
clear is a trend on the part of many of these 
states to give increased support to continental 
pan-Africanism and to play down the UAM as 
a political grouping, for as such it is held to be 
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inconsistent with the spirit of unity (or what 
President Leopold Senghor of Senegal calls 
“Africanity’) evidenced at Addis. Indeed, the 
UAM has officially been replaced by a “non- 
political” variant called the Afro-Malagasy 
Union for Economic Cooperation (UAMCE), 
whose charter has been initialled by a majority, 
though not all, of the UAM states. This empha- 
sis is calculated to cope with a political trend 
found in many of these states—the increasing 
demand on the part of younger and more 
radical elements to participate in the pan- 
African elan and to emphasize African rather 
than Eurafrican associations. 


III, RELATIONS WITH THE FORMER 
METROPOLES 


The same tendency to vacate extreme posi- 
tions—whether radical or conservative—is also 
discernible in the second area of African inter- 
national relationships, those with the former 
metropoles. Again this tendency reflects, in 
part at least, the necessity to respond to the 
realities and problems of postcolonial political 
life. Many of these problems are internal and 
bear directly upon the state-building process— 
for example, the high degree of dependence of 
the new states on technical aid, development 
funds, and expatriate personnel, and the many 
tensions to which these dependent relationships 
give rise. Others relate to the international en- 
vironment within which the new states find 
themselves—thus, the availability of markets 
or the range of opportunities which may or may 
not be present to diversify their dependence on 
external sources of aid. 

The readjustments consequent on inde- 
pendence are critically important for all new 
states. Colonial-metropolitan relations, once 
conducted within the nexus of the imperial sys- 
tem, now must be reestablished according to` 
procedures of diplomacy and the canons of 
“equal sovereignty,” even though the former 
metropole and the former colony are dramati- 
cally unequal in power, so that the latter gen- 
erally remain highly dependent upon the 
former, Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, this transition is difficult. Rights that 
obtained under a colonial dispensation are 
challenged by the new government. Conflicts of 
interest, once settled by colonial decree, now 
strain relations between juridically independent 
nations. Financial subsidies and trade pref- 
erences, upon which the viability of the colony 
depended, may be abrogated, while trade 
privileges enjoyed by the former metropole are 
equally in danger of termination. The status of 
skilled expatriate personnel, formerly on 
colonial payrolls, must now be fundamentally 
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revised. New states must demonstrate that the 
juridic status of independence, particularly 
when negotiated with the former metropole 
and accompanied by elaborate “accords of co- 
_ operation,” is in fact genuine independence. 

Sometimes the most effective demonstration is 
to take dramatic actions against citizens of the 
former metropole residing in the new state, or 
to side against the metropole in international 
forums, and these actions impose further strains 
upon the postcolonial relationship. 

We are tempted to use categories like 
“friendly” and “unfriendly” to characterize 
these relationships and readjustments. The 
words lack rigor. They define the normal spec- 
trum of relations between sovereign states 
which vary from amity to tension. The striking 
thing about relations between the postcolonial 
states and their erstwhile mother countries is 
that often, these relations are not ‘‘normal” 
during the first years following independence. 

At one end of the spectrum are the symbiotic 
states for which independence is only a formal 
act that does not alter, in any basic sense, an 
almost totally dependent relationship. At the 
other end of the spectrum are the postcolonial 
states whose relations with the mother country 
have been ruptured—Indonesia, to cite a non- 
African example, where the rupture became 
complete both substantively and diplomati- 
cally, and Guinea where dependence on the 
former metropole dropped in many critical 
sectors to almost zero in an atmosphere of 
mutual hostility, but where diplomatic ties re- 
mained. 

The majority of postcolonial states are found 
somewhere in between the extremes of symbio- 
sis and rupture. Their relations with the former 
colonial power are in transition from what is 
held to be excessive dependence, to that degree 
of independence regarded as consistent with 
the principles of reciprocity and juridic equal- 
ity. There is a useful analogy with the behavior 
of a state immediately following defeat in war. 
Foreign policy is then directed toward “‘normal- 
izing” relations with the victor—disentangling 
itself from the harassment of alien garrisons and 
from the restraints imposed on its freedom of 
action, and overcoming the complexes that 
arise from impotence, inferiority, and insecur- 
ity. The foreign policies of many new states 
toward their former metropoles may be re- 
garded in much the same way. The postcolonial 
states pursue this transition to “normality” 
in an atmosphere that varies from relative 
amity to relative antagonism. A complete spec- 
trum then would include: symbiosis, amicable 
transition, antagonistic transition, and rupture. 

As the spectrum of relationships between 
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the new states and their metropoles is complex, 
so equally are the factors that determine these 
patterns. The mixture includes the following: 


1. The duration of the colonial experience 
and the nature and objectives of the 
colonial regime, particularly in its termi- 
nal phase. 

2. The character of the transition to inde- 
pendence. 

3. The presence or absence of regional con- 
flicts of interest involving the former 
colony and the former metropole. 

4. The threat or absence of threat from 
neighboring post-colonial states. 

5. The personality and the background of 
the leaders of the new states, together 
with cultural and historical influences 
peculiar to the societies involved. 

6. The nature of the domestic and regional 
political situation to which the leader of 
the new state must respond. 

7. The absence or availability of alternate 
sources of assistance to those deriving 
from the former metropole. 


The great range of these determinants and 
the almost infinite variety of ways in which 
they may interrelate make clear the difficulties 
of apt generalization. These difficulties are com- 
pounded when one reviews the relation between 
the new state and the former metropole over a 
span of time. A case from former French West 
Africa will illustrate. 

The two French colonies, Senegal and Sou- 
dan, merged in 1959 to form the Federation of 
Mali. Senegalese and Soudanese leaders signed 
the same set of accords with France granting 
independence to the Federation and defining 
with great precision the character of future re- 
lations with the former metropole. A year later 
the Federation collapsed. Senegal and Soudan 
(now renamed the Republic of Mali) subse- 
quently established very different relations 
with France. Both are “transitional” but 
Franco-Senegalese relations have been more 
amicable than those between Mali and France. 
In fact, disagreement as to the proper relation 
of the ex-colony to the ex-metropole was one of 
the elements leading to the dissolution of the 
Federation. A complex mixture of factors is in- 
volved. The most important of these relates to 
profound differences in the history of colonial- 
ism in the two areas. 

Senegal has known the influence of France 
for centuries. Residents of her four major com- 
munes have enjoyed special political privileges 
for many generations. Africans from Senegal 
have occupied seats in the French Parliament 
since 1914. Many of her leaders have grown 
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influential in the service of France and French 
Africa. Soudan, on the other hand, never was 
colonized in the same sense. Rather, it was 
pacified—and only about fifty years ago. In 
Soudan, the spirit of rebellion was fiercer, the 
sense of identity more distinct, than in Senegal. 
(Soudan, not Senegal, was the heart of the Mali 
“empire” of antiquity.) Radicalism flourished 
in Bamako following the rupture with Senegal, 
and Mali sought to cut back sharply its de- 
pendence on France, probing the possibility of 
alternatives in the East. Senegal on the other 
hand maintained its close ties with Paris, pre- 
ferring a gradual and more cautious evolution 
toward full self-reliance to Mali’s revolutionary 
radicalism. 

More recently, however, Mali has sought 
somewhat more amicable relations with France. 
Meanwhile, Senegal has cautiously moved to 
become the first UAM state to open diplomatic 
relations with the communist world. At the 
same time, Dakar has been searching for ways 
to reduce somewhat its very great reliance upon 
France. Real independence, it is argued by 
many, demands multiple contacts in the inter- 
national community. 

Trends in Senegal and Mali are roughly rep- 
resentative. Tendencies toward the extremes 
of symbiosis and rupture (which admittedly 
were never widespread) have disappeared in 
Africa. While, with few exceptions, their rela- 
tions with Paris remain cordial, all UAM 
states seek broader international contacts and 
in many cases are anxious to diversify their re- 
liance on external assistance. On the other 
hand, states which have chafed under what 
they have considered excessive reliance on the 
former metropole have discovered the impos- 
sibility of soon achieving full self-sufficiency; 
some have also discovered the high price of ex- 
panding their reliance on the communist 
countries. In those African capitals where rela- 
tions with the former metropoles have in the 
past been under the most serious stress, there is 
less derogatory talk today of puppet African 
regimes than there was two or three years ago. 

Even the flurry of military uprisings in East 
Africa and Gabon, combined with the willing- 
ness of ‘the affected governments to reinvolve 
the former metropoles in internal security re- 
sponsibilities, seem to have produced responses 
from most African states that no longer can 
- clearly be classified “radical” or “conserva- 
tive.” The East African case will illustrate. 
Tanganyika chose to invite other African 
states to take on the policing duties which ear- 
lier Julius Nyerere had asked British forces to 
assume. In neighboring Kenya and Uganda, 
however, equally vigorous nationalist leaders 
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asked the British troops to remain. Significantly 
no African state has condemned this action. 


IV. THE COLD WAR AND RELATIONS WITH 
THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


The political tone of Africa in world politics 
is neutralist. While the term is imprecise and 
subject to multiple meanings, all neutrals want 
to “keep the cold war out of Africa” and pro- 
fess to follow an independent or nonaligned 
foreign policy. This means that positions on 
cold war issues are not predetermined by 
alliances or ideological commitments to either 
side, but rather are taken autonomously by the 
governments of the new states in terms of their 
own interests as they see them. African neutral- 
ism is not so much a consistent policy as a frame 
of mind—and at times a tactical posture. It 
arises partly from a preoccupation with things 
African and partly from a disposition to remain 
clear of commitments which would curtail 
maneuverability. 

Within this general orientation, however, 
there have been important differences, though, 
in a now familiar pattern, these have become 
blurred over the last year or two. In some cases, 
self-interest, long habit, intimate association 
with one of the Western powers, and occa- 
sionally a fear of communism, combined to 
produce an inclination toward the West. 
Western-inclined neutrals have included prin- 
cipally those ex-French states that have main- 
tained bilateral defense guarantees with the 
former metropole. 

In other cases, deep suspicions of Western 
intentions, a desire rapidly-to remove reliance 
on Western countries, and occasionally a 
fascination with communist formulas for eco- 
nomic and political development have led to a 
tactical alliance with the East—principally on 
the part of those states we have been accus- 
tomed to call radical. 

Of Africa’s 34 independent states (South 
Africa excluded), 26 have diplomatic relations 
with at least some states in the communist 
world as of June 1964. The 8 which do not are 
all UAM states. 

Calculations concerning the scope, intensity, 
and hence the significance of relations with the 
communist world may be made according to 
the following ten criteria: (1) economic techni- 
cians in residence, (2) credits and grants 
actually drawn down, (3) students (technical 
and academic) being trained in the East with 
the consent of their home governments, (4) 
military agreements involving equipment and 
technicians, (5) military personnel being 
trained behind the iron curtain, (6) trade, (7) 
subscriptions to one or more communist news 
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services, (8) air agreements with the communist 
world, (9) votes with the Soviet bloc in the UN, 
and (10) diplomatic representation. 

These criteria must be handled with care. 
-< For example, a coincidence of UN voting pat- 
terns between African states and the Soviet 
bloc needs cautious appraisal, remembering 
that the bloc as frequently sides with the 
African position as vice versa. Even for those 
states with the most extensive communist con- 
tacts, reliance on the West in almost every 
sector remains much more imposing than the 
communist presence thus far established. 

Random relations with the communist 
world—such as pro forma exchanges of diplo- 
matic representation with one or two countries 
or a handful of students studying behind the 
curtain—are so common as to provoke little 
curiosity. On the other hand, clusters of rela- 
tionships with the East, particularly when 
these include a number of relatively high in- 
tensity relationships, may be significant— 
thus, for example, a large rather than small 
number of communist missions in residence in 
an African capital; a fairly substantial draw- 
down of grants and credits; large numbers of 
government-endorsed students behind the cur- 
tain or a high percentage of votes with the 
Soviets (say, 70 per cent or above) on issues 
where the bloc and the US divide. 

States with the greatest range and intensity 
of contacts with the East are Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, Egypt, Algeria, the Somali Republic, and 
Zanzibar, (now a component of the new Union 
of Tanganyika and Zanzibar). Morocco, Sudan, 
Tunisia, Ethiopia, and Kenya also have signifi- 
cant, though not as extensive, relations with 
the communist world. Links between commu- 
nist countries and all other African states are 
either random or non-existent. 

The countries having significant relations 
with the East are of two kinds. They include, 
as we have already noted, those radically 
oriented states which, upon the outset of their 
independence, were deeply suspicious of West- 
ern motives, anxious as quickly as possible to 
‘divest themselves of reliance on the West, and 
convinced that the communist world offered an 
alliance of mutual interests as well as a source 
of much needed assistance for building African 
socialism, ridding the continent of colonialism, 
and achieving pan-African unity. 

A second group of countries has not been 
associated with the radical African camp, ex- 
cept Morocco. That country has been a special 
case, for it never really participated in the 
radical world view. Rather its search for sup- 
port for its irredentist claims and its concern 
to placate radical opposition groups at home 
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led it into a marriage-of-convenience with the, 
Casablanca powers. Morocco’s links with the 
East are more of a pattern with ‘those, of 
Tunisia, Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somalia—all 
countries which we earlier identified as in the- 
moderate group. For these states, relations 
with the East have served more specific and 
local functions. The East is viewed, not as an 
ally in the achievement of mutual objectives, 
but as an instrument (often acknowledged as 
one to be handled with care) to achieve some 
parochial interest. The interest may be that of 
demonstrating to radical elements at home 
one’s independence of the West; or it may be 
quite simply to receive assistance unavailable 
in the West; or, as frequently is the case, it may 
be, not the retrenchment of relations with the 
West, but the encouragement of greater West- 
ern support by demonstrating that alternatives 
to Western assistance do indeed exist. In 
either case—whether we speak of sweeping 
radical aims or parochial and highly expedi- 
ential motives—it is worth pointing out that no 
African country has sought to identify itself 
with communist objectives. f 

Guinea was once the prototype of the radical 
point of view respecting relations with the East. 
It was also the first to suffer disillusionment 
with communist performance and motives, a 
fact of considerable importance. The evidence 
is less clear as to the future pattern and motiva- 
tion underlying the relations with the commun- 
ist world of the other radically oriented African 
states. : 

Meanwhile, a modest tactical shift is under- 
way among the UAM states. Following visits 
behind the curtain in 1962 by the Senegalese 
Prime Minister and Dahomey’s Vice President, 
the first diplomatic exchanges between the com- 
munist world and UAM states were arranged. 
A Soviet embassy was opened in Senegal in the 
fall of 1962; it was followed in the spring of 1963 
by a Polish mission. Also in 1963 Dahomey 
established diplomatic relations with Moscow. 
Congo (Brazzaville) recognized Moscow and 
Peking after the overthrow of the government 
of Foulber Youlou. Other UAM states have 
given indications that diplomatic exchanges 
with communist countries might be considered 
at a later date. 

These relations may be designed to compen- 
sate for continuing massive reliance on France 
and to permit UAM leaders to assume, for the- 
benefit of younger, more radical groups, a pos- 
ture more becoming African neutralism. At the 
same time, particularly in the light of Guinea’s 
experience as well as repeated instances of 
Soviet interference in the affairs of Congo 
(Leopoldville), approaches to the East for 
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many. of. these states will remain tentative and 
‘cautious, Jest communist representation serve to 
fuel thè“ opposition and so threaten the estab- 
“lishment in UAM countries. 

In summary, trends in African foreign policy 
orientations that appeared fixed and strong 
only two.or three years ago have become badly 
frayed. “Radical,” “moderate,” and ‘“con- 
servative” dispositions have not entirely 
vanished but have been overlaid by pragmatic 
responses to the problems of state-building— 
maintaining theflow of external assistance while 
developing the polity and securing the regime 
at home. The very magnitude of the problems 
narrows the range of realistic responses and in 
so doing encourages a rough consensus among 
the several African states. 

Acceptable alternatives to the assistance 
available from the former metropoles are not 
easily developed, surely not for the highly de- 
‘pendent economies of the former French states. 
This fact may be winning somewhat wider ap- 
preciation as each new state faces the hard eco- 
nomic facts of national life. The fragile quality 
of regimes struggling to develop the institu- 
tions of authority and to maintain the per- 
quisites of power in still fragmented and im- 
poverished societies has produced a common 
concern to assure the legitimacy of the present 
state system (though not necessarily the legiti- 
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macy of each regime). This indeed has become 
one of the principal realities around which inter- 
African organizational efforts thus far have 
coalesced. 

At the same time, many of the more con- 
servatively inclined states, though still deeply 
involved with regional or Eurafrican associa- 
tions, have increasingly identified with all- 
African aspirations including, in some cases, 
visible evidence of non-alignment. This identi- 
fication is a response, at least in part, to the 
problem of containing the more radically 
oriented younger members of the elite, who 
form in many French-speaking states the poten- 
tial opposition to the establishment. 

A further coalescence of African views ap- 
pears likely as developments unfold in the 
southern part of the continent, for white minor- 
ity regimes of that area provide a common 
target for all independent African states to the 
north. We may expect among these states seri- 
ous differences of emphasis and of timing, par- 
ticularly as the attempt is made to move from 
declaratory to action policy. Nonetheless, it 
was symbolically. significant that the host of a 
recent meeting of UAM states chose to say: 
“We are known as a moderate group but when 
it comes to attacking the last vestiges of 
colonialism and the medieval racists, there are 
no moderates, only zealots.” 


DIMENSIONS OF CONFLICT IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY* 


Harward R. ALKER, JR. 
Yale University 


Although there has been considerable work 
on voting patterns in the United Nations,! al- 
most none of it has contributed cumulatively 
to existing theories of international relations. 
Methodological problems or a descriptive in- 
tent have often stood in the way of such ad- 
vancement. For example, the main findings of 
Thomas Hovet, Jr.’s Bloc Politics in the United 
Nations, the most comprehensive work to date, 
are based on trends in the voting cohesion of 
regional and caucusing groups in the Assembly 
and time-series data on how often these groups 
vote with the majority. 

Voting with the majority, as used by Hovet 
—and Riggs before him—is a poor measure of 
- national power in “the General Assembly be- 


* An earlier version of this paper was delivered 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, New York City, Sep- 
tember 1963. In addition to the Computation 
Center, M.I.T., and the Yale Computer Center, 
where the calculations presented here were per- 
formed, the author is indebted to Karl W. 
Deutsch, Ernst B. Haas and Bruce M. Russett for 
helpful comments, and to Bruce Russett and the 
Yale Political Data Program for collecting 
most of the variables in Table IV. The Data Pro- 
gram’s work is supported by the National Science 


. Foundation. 


! For example, M. Margaret Ball, “Bloc Vot- 
ing in the General Assembly,” International Or- 
ganization, Vol. 5, No. 1 (February, 1951), pp. 3- 
31; Jan F. Triska and Howard E. Koch, Jr., 
“Asian-African Coalition and International Or- 
ganization: Third Force or Collective Impo- 

gk of Politics, Vol. 21, No. 2 (April, 
1959), pp. #4755; Geoffrey Goodwin, “The Ex- 
“ I-Voting Patterns,” International 
Affairs, Vol. 36, No. 2 (April, 1960), pp. 174-87; 
Leroy N. Rieselbach, “Quantitative Techniques 
for Studying Voting Behavior in the UN General 
Assembly,” International Organization, Vol. 14, 
No. 2 (Spring 1960), pp. 297-304; Arend Lijphart, 
“The Analysis of Bloc Voting in the General As- 
sembly: A Critique and a Proposal,” this Review, 
Vol. 57, No. 4 (December, 1963), pp. 902-17; 
Robert E. Riggs, Politics in the United Nations 
(Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1958); 
Thomas Hovet, Jr., Bloc Politics in the United 
Nations, (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1960), and Africa in the United Nations (Evan- 
ston, Northwestern University Press, 1963). 





cause of the problems associated with discover- 
ing the extent to which nations are “satellites” 
or “chameleons.”? Hovet himself has recog- 
nized the chameleon-like nature of the Soviet 
Union: 


It would be a serious misjudgment...to con- 
clude that the high degree of cohesion of these 
African groups and factions with the Soviet Un- 
jon means that the Soviet Union dominates their 
voting behavior. ... The policy of the Soviet 
Union is to associate itself with the proposals and 
statements of the African states, especially when 
these issues are of vital interest to Africa, and at 
the same time to stress the fact that the United 
States is not a friend of Africa. 


If this is true, voting with the majority cannot 
be used as a measure of Soviet power. The 
trouble with an alternative inference, that the 
Africans have influenced the Russians, is that 
the Russians want to be persuaded. If exercis- 
ing power means getting someone else to do 
something he otherwise would not do, neither 
the Soviets nor the Africans have appreciably 
influenced each other. Within the majority, 
then, it is not clear who is more powerful; nor 
do voting percentages indicate very clearly the 
deprivations suffered by the minority. 

This problem aside, Hovet and Riggs have 
made a significant contribution to the study of 
power and of group cohesion in distinguishing 
among the various kinds of issues before the 
Assembly. As Dahl has clearly shown,‘ groups 
have more power on some kinds of issues than 
on others. In terms of such Charter-based 
issue-categories as “collective measures, in- 
cluding regulations of armaments, ete.” 
“peaceful settlement,” ‘economic questions,” 
“human rights,” “self-determination” or “ad- 
ministrative, procedural or structural” ques- 
tions, comparative and trend studies of the 
functional areas of group cohesion and influ- 
ence are possible.® 


2 These distinctions are made by Robert Dahl, 
“The Concept of Power,” Behavioral Science, Vol. 
2, No. 3 (July, 1957), pp. 201-15. 

3 Africa in the United Nations, pp. 181-85. 

4 Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1963). 

5 See Hovet, Bloc Politics in the United Nations, 
op. cit., pp. 180-88. Ernst B. Haas has used to ad- 
vantage a somewhat more specific set of issue- 
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Conclusions from such analyses, however, are 
often controversial. One problem is that of 
making reproducible and widely acceptable 
assignments of roll calls to the “correct” issue 
category. Some observers, for instance, would 
like to consider Tibet a question involving self- 
determination and human rights.: Others might 
refer to it as a basically political controversy, 
related to the cold war. To take another ex- 
ample, is a resolution recommending negotia- 
tions on West Irian primarily one about 
“peaceful settlement,” “‘self-determination” or 
a structural attempt to establish a certain kind 
of negotiating committee? Perhaps it is all of 
these. But multiple assignments on the basis of 
the language of the resolution raises another 
problem: the relative “importance” of the 
various parts and implications of a particular 
roll call. In fact most of the disagreement ex- 
pressed in the General Assembly is about just 
this question: which Charter norms should be 
applied in what manner in a particular situa- 
tion? “What kind of self-determination and for 
whom?” has been a basic controversy in both 
the Tibetan and the West Irian questions. 
Whether or not “self-determination” or “‘do- 
mestic jurisdiction” or the need for “peaceful 
settlement” is most appropriate to an African 
conflict situation is always a matter of debate. 

If agreement on the relevant Charter norms 
is often difficult, perhaps one can be more ob- 
jective in describing the political conflicts which 
a voting alignment contains. These conflict 
categories can be used in combination with 
objective verbal, structural or functional classi- 
fications to test various theories about the sub- 
stance and causes of international conflict, 

Thinking in terms of international conflicts 
brings up another question which is unan- 
swered in most studies of group cohesion: in 
what voting context did these positions occur? 
Telling us that Latin Americans were divided 
on “self-determination” questions like West 
Irian or South Africa does not tell us about the 
positions of the other main participants such as 
the United States, Russia, Indonesia, the 
Netherlands or South Africa. We would need to 


groupings in an analysis of the “coverage” of 
different conventions ratified by members of the 
International Labor Organization. See his ‘“Sys- 
tem and Process in the International Labor Or- 
ganization, A Statistical Afterthought,” World 
Politics, Vol. 14, No. 2 (January, 1962), pp. 339- 
52. 

6 Sydney Bailey has presented an interesting 
discussion of the different tactical approaches to 
this issue in “The Question of Tibet,” The General 
Assembly of the United Nations (New York, 
1961), ch. 10. 
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know how these and other states voted before 
we can say that Cold War or anti-colonial 
perceptions dominated the voting. Simply 
measuring group cohesion on heterogeneous 
issue-categories, we cannot be very sure who 
disagreed with whom, to what extent, and 
about what kinds of issues.” ; - 
Another major omission in previous analyses 
of voting patterns in the General Assembly has 
been a comparative analysis of the various pro- 
posed influences on Assembly voting. One can 
argue with Hovet that group loyalties and 
pressures are important determinants of voting 
behavior, but unless one has a measure of the 
actual voting posiiions of different states on 
such major conflicts as the Cold War in the UN, 
the relative impact of caucusing-group influ- 
ences and domestic social, economic and politi- 
cal considerations cannot be compared. Many 
current theories of international politics sug- 
gest that racial, economic, geographic and 
military variables are also at work in influenc- 
ing voting positions. Ernst Haas, for example, 
has characterized the UN as a multi-phase 
system “whose characteristics and evolutionary 
potential must be specified in terms of the 
changing environment in which it operates.’’® 
This paper will concentrate on two aspects of 
contemporary politics in the General Assembly. 
Factor analysis will be used in an attempt to 
uncover the principal dimensions of conflict 
underlying votes at the Sixteenth General 
Assembly and the location of states on these 
main issues. The relative importance of the 
various determinants of voting behavior sug- 


7 Hovet, Bloc. Politics, op. cit., p. 112, feels it 
“premature” to attempt any formal conclusions 
about the implications of the total phenomenon. 
He does suggest, however, that with its mixed 
blessings the “bloc” phenomenon is likely to in- 
crease and should be better understood. Fortu- 
nately in Africa in the United Nations considerably 
more attention is given to the specific issues on 
which group members disagree and how their 
votes are related to the American and Soviet posi- 
tions. This methodology is much more useful than 
the ad hoc verbal descriptions of group differences 
that supplemented the bar graphs in Bloc Politics. 
Arend Lijphart, op. cit, pp. 913-17, has also 
studied voting cohesion with the positions of 
other states in mind. His Figure 2 seems quite 
clearly two-dimensional. The proper dimensional- 
ity of UN voting patterns is discussed in detail 
below. 

8 Ernst B. Haas, “Dynamic Environment and 
Static System: Revolutionary Regimes in the 
United Nations,” in Morton Kaplan (ed.), The 
Revolution in World Politics (New York, 1962), p. 
278. Italics omitted. 
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gested above will then be assessed, using corre- 
lation and regression techniques.” Findings 
from these analyses will serve both as a test of 
several hypotheses in international relations 
theory and as a basis for further studies of 
conflict and consensus, cohesion and power in 
the General Assembly.!° 


I. CONFLICTS IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Sixteenth General Assembly met inter- 
mittently, from September 1961 through June 
1962. Seventy important votes from this ses- 
sion were chosen for intensive analysis. They 
include all distinct, non-unanimous, non-pro- 
cedural, plenary roll calls, as well as 26 of the 
most important committee votes. Grouped 
according to the main committee of the As- 
sembly in which they were originally discussed, 
these votes are briefly described on the left- 
hand sides of Tables I and IT." 


9 Neither of these techniques is new to political 
science. Glendon Schubert has factor-analyzed 
judicial votes in “The 1960 Term of the Supreme 
Court: A Psychological Analysis,” this Review, 
Vol. 56, No. 1 (March, 1962), pp. 90-107; see also 
Duncan MacRae, Jr., and James A. Meldrum, 
“Critical Elections in Illinois: 1888-1958,” this 
Review, Vol. 54, No. 3 (September, 1960), pp. 
669-83. Regression is a basic deductive technique 
in The American Voter. See Stokes, Campbell and 
Miller, “Components of Electoral Decision,” this 
Revizw, Vol. 52, No. 2 (June, 1958), pp. 367-87. 
A readable summary of both techniques may be 
found in Hubert Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics 
(New York, 1960), chs. 17-19 and 21. What is 
new about these techniques is the ease with which 
they may be applied. The seventy roll call factor 
analyses reported here took eleven minutes on the 
IBM 7090. The regressions took less than a min- 
ute each on the IBM 709. 

10 Hayward R. Alker, Jr. and Bruce M. Rus- 
sett, World Politics in the General Assembly 
(forthcoming). Power measurements are facili- 
tated by the use of both the conflict dimensions 
presented below and additional information on 
the sponsorship of resolutions and the intensity 
of involvement of different groups on these con- 
flicts. Voting cohesion may satisfactorily be 
measured in terms of mean deviations on the fac- 
tor scores presented below. 

1 Designating plenary meetings as the “Eighth 
Committee” and the Special Political Committee 
as the “Oth Committee,” the first digit of the 
identification numbers for each roll call in the 
Tables corresponds to the Committee in which 
the vote occurred; the numbers after this digit 
refer to the order of occurrence of the roll call 
within the Committee. “S.C.E.A.R.” stands for 
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Each conflict underlying more than one of 
these votes could be described by a set of corre- 
lations between the conflict and each of the 70 
selected rolls calls (rj, for roll call 7 and voting 
component k). If two such sets of correla- 
tions were themselves uncorrelated, we could 
say these conflicts were distinct. Each roll call 
could then be analyzed in terms of a set of its 
own correlations with separate voting compo- 
nents. Tables I and II contain these kinds of 
correlations: the vertical sets of correlations 
describe distinct conflicts in the General As- 
sembly; the horizontal rows give each roll call’s 
correlations with the conflict alignments. 

Table entries were calculated in the following 
manner. Voting positions on each roll call 
(“Yeses,” “Abstains” and “Nos’’) were quanti- 
fied as ranks with zero means and unit standard 
deviations. These positions (Vj for roll call 7 
and country 7) were assumed to result from a 
summation of underlying conflict positions (Cx 
for conflict k) after multiplication by a set of 
coefficients (a;x) indicating the relevance of each 
conflict to each roll call. These coefficients, 
called ‘conflict loadings” or “factor loadings” 
can be presented in as many rows as there are 
roll calls and in as many columns as there are 
general conflicts in Assembly voting.” For the 
case of standardized voting scores and uncorre- 
lated voting components, rj = ajg; thus Tables I 
and II can be interpreted both as correlations be- 


the Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation; “P.D.R.” symbolizes the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea; and ‘“‘S.C.17” 
refers to the Special Committee of 17 set up at the 
Fifteenth Session to implement the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. “UNCURK” is the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, while “CINSGT” 
is the author’s label for the Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

2 Symbolically the model of voting positions 
used in factor analysis is 


i 
Va= J, arCmttj, 
k 


where uj; is the unexplained voting position of 
country 7 on roll call j}. For more details on the roll 
calls and methods described above, see Hayward 
R. Alker, Jr., Dimensions of Voting in the General 
Assembly (Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of 
Political Science, Yale University, 1963). 
Harry H. Harmon, Modern Factor Analysis (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1960), ch. 9, 
derives the “principal component” method of fac- 
tor analysis used in this article. 


TABLE I, DIMENSIONS OF CONFLICT AT THE 16TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY: UNROTATED FACTOR MATRIX 


Roll Calls 





Censure South Africa 
Sanction South Africa 
Security Council & S. Africa 
No arms to South Africa 

No petroleum to S. Africa 
Oman self-determination 
Reconstitute Pal, Con, Com. 
Reconstitute Pal. Con. Com. 
Protect Arab refugees 
ULN.R.W.A, 

U. 8, Palestine Resolution 
Czech Res. on 8.C.E.A.R. 
Czech Res. important? 
Admit Mauritania 

China question important? 
China Declaration 

Seat Peoples’ Rep. of China 
Representation of China 
Stop 50 megaton bomb 
General & complete Disarm. 
Regrets tests; need treaty 
Regrets rejection of US-UK 
De-nuclearize Africa 

Nuclear vs. Humanity 
Non-nuclear club 

Question of Algeria 

P.D.R. & UNCURK 

Report of UNCURK 
Deplores Hungary 

Non interference (Cuba) 
Friendly relations with Cuba 
Trade Conference 

Primary commodities 

Study trade conference 
Special int. devel. agency 
Conference on patents 
Capital & technical assist. 
Population & econ. devel. 
Tibet on agenda 

Resolution on Tibet 
Absentee marriage 

“Hatred and hostility” 
Safeguard right of reply 
Algerian prisoners 

1962 end of colonialism 

W., Irian self-determination 
Commission on W. Irian 
Indian res. on W. Irian 
Regrets Port. non-compliance 
Renew CINSGT 

Swedish res. on South Africa 
Ask SC 17: S. Rhodesia SGTP 
S. Rhodesia on agenda 

“J man 1 vote’ S. Rhodesia 
Regret UK on 8. Rhodesia 
Condemn Portugal 

Report on Angola 

Angola & SC 17 

Burundi Prime Minister 
Rwanda & Burundi sovereign 
Evacuate R. & B, by 1 Jul. 62 
Rwanda & Burundi Evacuation 
Rwanda & Burundi Evacuation 
$2 million to S.G. for R. & B. 
5 Secretariat members/country 
Congo expenses and I.C.J. 
Congo cost 

U.N.E.F. expenses 

Budget for year 1962 

Conf, on consular relations 
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I I II IV v VI VII VIH IX 

.63 .33 —.36 .02 .09 —.03 —.11 —.1 —.00 
.84 25 —.28 —.13 .01 —.01 .05 .06 —.03 
.88 .28 —.22 —.13 —.04 —.037 .00 .01 `.07 
.83 .22 —.15  —.21 —.05 -04 .18 .07 —.02 
.85 .21 —.20 —.16 —.03 .00 20 li —.05 
84 .06 —.16 26 -.11 —.05 —.02 —.01 .10 
.38 —.03 —.00 .04 —.11 —.57 .32 .49 —.14 
.72 —,.01 01 39 —.07 — 24 01 .14 —.20 
TT —.02 .07 38 —.13 —.18 —.00 .03 —.17 
.64 .20 —.03 —.32 .33 —.22 wi 16 17 
.70 22 —.02 —.28 .26 —.17 Al 222 .08 
.81 —.09 .01 —.12 —.12 —,02 —.07 —.04 —.06 
.87 05 .02 .03 —.03 —.02 .16 .00 -00 
17 17 —.14  —.28 16 —.04 .05 —.16 —.60 
74 «19 —.49 .04 —.21 ~.10 .09 —.16 .00 
.67 15 54  —.25 .05 .17 —.17 -16 .07 
.63 16 55 —.32 .02 lt —.15 .14 —.00 
.74 —.13 .45 —.27 .15 .12 —.12 .15 .02 
.55 64 .17 —.03 —.34 .04 —.14 .09 —.02 
.88 04 .03 —.11 —.08 .05 —.03 —.09 —.16 
01 86 12 15 .10 .18 —.04 —.06 .07 
.70 .50 —.07 —.04 —.17 —,08 .11 —.07 .02 
-70 .06 .43 17 06 .10 24 —.14 07 
.87 31 —.11 —. .04 .05 06  —.07 .04 
.87 -10 .41 .17 -19 .12 .22 —.19 01 
.68 -16 .43 .12 .14 .03 BF —.20 .04 
-75 .32 —.25 .02 —.22 —.05 11 —.11 -13 
.88 .25 —.18 —.01 —.08 —.00 14 -08 —.01 
-92 .07 .04 .20 —.04 ~ 04 .05 04. .05 
-86 —.08 .23 .09 —.0l —.06 —.10 .09 —.06 
.92 .05 .10 —.11 —.00 02 .00 .12 —.09 
.88 .23 —.06 —.17 —.09 —.03 .15 —.06 —.03 
.44 Al —.10 25 Al .08 14 .16 .37 
.74 .37 —.03 —.17 —.14 .00 .07 —.06 .11 
.57 .38 —.42 .34 .21 —.02 —.12 .12 —.04 
.58 —.21 .36 —.37 —.16 .05 28 .00 —.21 
.25 .74 .09 .01 —.14 — 03 —.28 .16 .05 
-53 —,13 .38 —.23 .00 —.17 .27 .04 .25 
.83 .31 —.03 .04 .10 .02 15 —.04 —.01 
79 44 -.17 —.06 06 —.03 .19 —.02 -00 
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.86 .24 —.16 —.14 —.10 .02 .09 —.07 —.01 
-73 .40 —.30 -10 -06 .03 „04 —.10 .02 
.92 04 —.05 —.18 02 —.07 .03 —.01 —.07 
-80 .03 —.03 —.08 04 —.10 —.07 —.02 .11 
.89 16 —.08 —.00 —.00 —.10 —.05 —.06 02 
88 —~.24 .18 .01 „04 .02 .06 a —.05 
82 OL —.12 09 —.05 ol 12 -09 —.09 
.95 .02 —.01 —.11 .00 —.10 .00 —.04 —.03 
.30 40 —.05 21 46 .29 .16 .03 —.49 
.30 -73 06 .20 .04 .19 .01 .31 —.18 
.24 -66 .26 —.16 —.22 —.00 .03 — .08 —.30 
57 56 .07 —.02 —.33 .01 —.13 .02 —.08 
74 .39 .20 14 14 —.19 05 —.08 -00 
-42 55 43 .07 .12 —.37 —.22 —.20 —.01 
.50 45 .43 —.02 .13 —.33 —.24 —.19 .06 
-39 60 .29 —.21 -16 —.28 —.02 —.15 —.14 
-91 —.08 06 —.15 .01 —.04  —.18 .03 —.02 
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Factor 
Roll Call 
I II Ill Iv v VI vu VIII IX 
Censure South Africa -16 .08 -.u 03 —.09 
Sanction South Africa .05 -.ll -03 —.03 —.il 
Security Council & S. Africa -06 —.07 -96 — .06 —.00 
No arms to South Africa — .085 ~.16 14 —.15 -—.11 
No petroleum to S. Africa — .02 — .20 11 13 —.14 
Oman self-determination 17 — .06 .09 — 07 .02 
Reconstitute Pal. Con. Com. —.01 —.02 — 03 -03 
Reconstitute Pal. Con. Com. 08 —.33 —.06 —.02 —.13 
Protect Arab refugees 03 —.22 —.03 —.07 —.08 
U.N.R.W.A. 18 —.18 —.18 —.01 -09 
U.S. Palestine Resolution 13 —.21 —.10 .06 -01 
Czech Res. on S.C.E.A.R. —.14 — .03 —.01 — 04 06 
Czech Res. important —.05 —.02 -05 —-.01 -00 
Admit Mauritania —.08 13 —.18 .02 .03 
China question important? —.10 05 01 AS -09 
China Declaration 00 .03 .15 ~ 09 .00 
Seat People’s Rep. of China g —.09 —.01 11° —,09 01 
Representation of China 33 —.01 —.03 .01 —.11 -.01 
Stop 50 megaton bomb —.22 - —.12 04 .30 20 -06 
General & Complete Disarm, —.18 .O1 —.01 —.10 —.08 
Regrets tests; need treaty 124 20 AZ 13 —- .23 
Regrets rejection of US-UK — 26 -00 .12 01 05 
De-nuclearize Africa 81 - 01 .11 — 62 —.10 
Nuclear vs, humanity OL 04 ~,19 —.09 
Non-nuclear club 31 06 .01 —.53 —.19 
Question of Algeria _ +35 —.00 .02 —. 58 —.12 
P.D.R, & UNCURK —.29 .07 15 05 14 
Report of UNCURK ~~ 47 - —.04 -11 .12 —.05 
Deplores Hungary — 00 .07 08 _ 03 
Non-interference (Cuba) 48 . —-.18 —.01 —.07 —.02 
Friendly relations with Cuba —.17 .02 ~.09 —.08 
Trade conference 83 —.11 .07 —,23 —.04 
Primary commodities 44 — .04 „11 — 25 —.19 
Study trade conference ~. 34 . .07 14 03 -12 
Special int. devel. agency —.05 —.08 18 —.29 
Conference on patents — .60 —.10 .09 ~.14 -O1 
Capital & technical aasist. .08 .02 -18 -26 -03 ° 
Population & econ. devel. +23 —~ .26 07 — 43 .25 
Tibet on agenda —.49 05 .01 — 04 —.12 
Resolution on Tibet —,01 —.02 —.10 
Absentee marriage —.03 12 —.14 
“Hatred and hostility” —,03 : +13 —.02 
Safeguard right of reply —.05 .01 — 27 .09 
Algerian prisoners —.11 -17 — 44 —.13 
1962 end of colonialism — .08 —.07 13 —.05 
W. Irian self-determination -20 —.07 -22 —.10 
Commission on W. Irian -18 —.06 129 —.06 
Indian res, on W. Irian ~.05 —-.02 — 83 —.03 
Regrets Port non-compliance 06 —.11 14 —.02 
Renew CINSGT -07 23 02 —.24 
Swedish res. on 8, Africa —.05 -08 —.09 —.04 
_ Ask SC 17:8, Rhodesia SGT? —.05 -06 07 —.06 
S. Rhodesia on agenda —- .06 -02 —.12 —.04 
“i man 1 vote” S. Rhodesia —.04 -09 -15 —.05 
Regret UK on S. Rhodesia 04 -01 —.12 —.16 
Condemn Portugal —.12 —.07 —.12 —.04 
Report on Angola —.05 —.07 ~.10 -10 
Angola & SC 17 —.05 —.06 — 1 .02 
Burundi Prime Minister —.04 .00 .09 —.01 
Rwanda & Burundi sovereign 00 .11 14 —.14 
Evacuate R. & B. by 1 Jul. 62 —.1L —.08 — 15 -02 
Rwanda & Burundi Evacuation  .30 04 -.15 ~.18 
Rwanda & Burundi Evacuation —.05 ~ 08 +26 15 —.44 
$2 million to S.G. for R. &. B. -~ .01 —.01 -10 —.03 —.14 
5 Secretariat members/country —.02 24 „04 .03 
Congo expenses and I.C.J. 51 —.02 —.13 10 —.01 
Congo cost —.28 .01 —.30 —.08 17 
U.N.E.F. expenses —.36 -06 —.29 —~.06 .23 
Budget for year 1982 _—.12 —.06 —.27 —.13 .01 
Conf. on consular relations —.04 —.08 „0t .06 
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tween roll calls and voting components, and as 
factor loadings. 

Factor analysts have traditionally sought to 
extract distinct sets of factor loadings, each 
explaining a maximum proportion of the corre- 
lations among variables (in our case, roll calls). 
A sequential procedure for determining uncor- 
related columns of as many high factor loadings 
as possible can be derived using the calculus. 
In Table I the resulting columns of a,,’s are 
presented in the same order as the amount of 
voting variance they explain. For any particu- 
lar column, factor loadings will have the same 
signs when ‘‘Yeses” represent the same point of 
view. 

In this kind of analysis some analysts who 
believe that a Cold War alignment is para- 
mount in all voting at the United Nations 
would expect correlations between all Assembly 
roll calls and this factor to be nearly unity. 
More sophisticated students of UN affairs 
suggest that at least two distinct voting con- 
flicts underlie particular roll calls in differing 
degrees, Ernst Haas has interpreted Assembly 
politics in terms of a “balancing” process be- 
tween Cold War demands and the political 
economic and anti-colonial demands of the 
underdeveloped countries. John Stoessinger 
considers the two principal conflicts of our time 
ta be the struggle between the Communist and 
the non-Communist worlds, and between the 
“new nationalism” of Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East and the waning empires of Eu- 
rope." In a similar way, Lincoln Bloomfield has 
described the General Assembly as 


. .. a prime political forum for the nations which 
remain outside the East-West camps and pursue 
their own goals of political independence, eco- 
nomic improvement and racial dignity. In this 
situation what might be called the North-South 
conflict cuts across the East-West issues and 
makes its own powerful demands on American 
diplomacy at the same time offering frequent op- 
portunities for the Soviets to seize the political 
initiative. 


The most frequent conflicts in Assembly voting 
behavior. Looking at what is called the unro- 
tated factor matrix in Table I, we see that a 
single conflict, which we shall call “East vs. 


8 Ernst Haas, “Regionalism, Functionalism, 
and Universal International Organization,” 
World Politics, Vol. 8, No. 2 (January, 1956), pp. 
238-63. 

4 John G. Stoessinger, The Might of Nations 
(New York, 1961). 

% Lincoln Bloomfield, The United Nations and 
United States Foreign Policy (Boston, 1960), p. 10. 
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West,” did in fact dominate most issues before 
the United Nations, with the exception of 
budgetary concerns. By adding up squared 
correlations in the first column of Table I, we 
can say that this one factor accounts for the 
equivalent of 37 entire roll calls. This represents 
about 53 per cent of all votes cast on the seventy 
roll calls being analyzed or about 64 per cent of 
“explainable” voting alignments.’ Prominent 
among the variety of issues loading above 0.60 
on this “East-West”: factor are South Africa, 
Palestine, Chinese membership, disarmament, 
Hungary, Korea, West Irian, Southern Rho- 
desia, Angola, and Rwanda and Burundi. 

A second conflict, “explaining” about 13 per 
cent of the “interpretable” voting variation, 
was paramount on several resolutions dealing 
with nuclear testing, economic aid, the renewal 
of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, other votes on 
Rwanda and Burundi, and most of the ques- 
tions regarding the financing of the Congo 
Operation. 

The inferred alignments of the main states 
and regional groupings in the Assembly on 
these two factors are plotted in Figure 1." 
Looking at Figure 1 helps to suggest why 
Bloomfield’s “North-South” and “East-West” 
labels have been chosen from among various 
possibilities to identify the two most frequent 
conflicts in the Assembly. With only a few obvi- 
ous exceptions, the similarity between inferred 
voting positions of states and regional group- 
ings and their geographical locations in a two- 
dimensional map of the world are rather strik- 
ing. West Europeans, Latin Americans, Afro- 
Asians and the Soviet Bloc are almost entirely 
in their correct quadrants. The most notable 
exceptions are that South Africa and France 
are farther “North” than the other “colonial” 
countries; non-colonial Scandinavians are far- 
ther “South”; and pro-West Asians are farther 


16 All uncorrelated factors underlying or “‘ex- 
plaining” more than the variance of a single roll- 
call were extracted and are presented in Table I. 
For the rationale for stopping factoring at this 
point, see Harry H. Harmon, op. cit., ch. 14. The 
variances “explained” by these nine dimensions of 
conflict are 37.0, 7.8, 4.2, 2.4, 1.8, 1.4, 1.4, 1.1, 1.0, 
leaving only 17% of all voting “unexplained.” 

17 In matrix notation the equation(s) in foot- 
note 12 can be written as V=AC, When A is nota 
square matrix, component scores are given by the 
equation C=(A!A)A’V. See Henry Kaiser, 
“Formulas for Component Scores,” Psychome- 
trika, Vol. 27 (March, 1962), pp. 83-8. As calcu- 
lated here, these sets of factor scores are very 
nearly uncorrelated with each other. 
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Figure 1. Unrotated factor scores on the East-West and North-South conflicts 
at the Sixteenth General Assembly. 


“West” because of their ties with the United 
States. Note how the Soviet Union was very 
“Northern” on the 50-megaton bomb issue; 
she joined a few extreme colonial powers on the 
renewal of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, and agreed 
further with these states on economic aid, and 
financing UN operations in the Congo and 
Rwanda and Burundi. 

Another significant finding, however, is that 


besides these two major voting alignments, the 
matrix in Table I suggests that other conflicts 
and disagreements underlay voting positions at 
the Sixteenth Assembly. In fact, seven other 
alignments were found in the factor analysis, 
accounting for about 23 per cent of the ‘‘inter- 
pretable” voting variation, Like those noticed 
above, they can perhaps be interpreted by look- 
ing at the votes loading heavily on them in the 
factor matrix and by looking at the inferred 
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policy positions (factor scores) of states on 
them. The third principal conflict, for instance, 
contains aspects of the Cold War, including 
Chinese membership in the United Nations, 
uncaptured by the first two factors. 

A substantive interpretation of Assembly con- 
fiicts. One way to get a “better look” at the 
specific content of the first two as well as the 
remaining factors would be somehow to adjust 
the factor matrix, keeping the factors uncorre- 
lated, so that each roll call would load very 
highly on just one factor. Such a new factor 
would be purely and simply interpretable in 
terms of the common content of, and voting 
positions on, the roll calls correlating heavily 
with it. Keeping the same number of voting 
dimensions, it is possible to find new sets of 
factor loadings approximating such an ideal 
factor matrix containing only zeros or ones. 
This can be done objectively by the use of 
Kaiser’s “normal varimax” rotation technique 
for obtaining a factor matrix with a “simple 
structure,”’!8 

Geometrically, this technique can be vis- 
ualized in terms of a space of dimensionality 
sufficient to explain all the main components of 
Assembly voting. Keeping the same configura- 
tion of roll calls in this space, its perpendicular 
axes can be rotated until the roll calls have the 
desired loadings (coordinates) on the factor 
axes. Although the rotated sets of coordinates 
would still be uncorrelated, they would no 
longer come in the order of maximum addi- 
tional voting behavior “explained.” Rather, 
the axes are rotated to a position where their 
substantive, as opposed to their behavioral, 
meaning should be most clear. Whether or not 
these newly perceived conflicts will have any 
relation to the functional committees where 
they occurred should also be more clearly dis- 
cernible than was possible in the unrotated 
factor matrix. 

Before turning to the rotated factor matrix, 
it may be helpful to recall several existing theo- 
retical conceptions of the multi-dimensional 
conflict process in the General Assembly. 
George Liska has suggested that international 
organization may be treated as part of a 
“dynamic interplay of institutional military- 
political, and socio-economic factors and pres- 
sures,” constituting to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, a “multiple equilibrium.’?* Writing in 


18 See Harmon, loc. cit. A further step, not 
taken in this article, would be to find the simplest 
factor structure using correlated (oblique) fac- 
tors. 

19 George Liska, International Equilibrium 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1957). 
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1956, Ernst Haas suggested that the functional 
and security claims of the different regional 
systems have emerged as “the source of the 
actual functioning of universal international 
organizations” and that a “balancing” or 
equilibrium process in both regional groups 
and the international system connect the two 
together.2° Something of the specifics of how 
a variety of controversies interact in UN votes 
is suggested by the following prescription of 
an experienced diplomat for predicting voting 
behavior: 


Apart from genuine satellites, ... there are other 
cases where reasonably safe predictions may be 
made, but on the basis of a more complex calculus. 
Thus Pakistan...as a member of CENTO 
[likes] to vote with the West, but is also sensitive 
to Afro-Asian opinion, particularly sensitive to 
opinion in Moslem countries and strong on self- 
determination (Kashmir). A Western canvasser 
can therefore safely count on Pakistan’s voteina . 
direct East-West controversy (Cuba, Hungary) `` 
but must make separate calculations if relevant 
racial, religious or colonial factors are involved. 
For example, in a “colonialist” issue where the 
“Moslem” factor tells on the “colonialist”? side 
(Cyprus), or where the Kashmir issue comes into 
play (Goa), the West may reasonably expect 
Pakistan’s support. On the other hand, on a 
straight racial issue (apartheid), or an issue where 
a Western power is, or has been, in conflict with 
Moslem populations (Suez, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Israel) Pakistan will be . . . the most anti-colonial- 
ist Afro-Asian. On such issues where both anti- 
colonialism and the Cold War are involved—for 
example the Soviet moves on the liquidation of 
colonialism—accurate prediction of a Pakistan 
vote becomes impossible. 


While not dealing explicitly with the different 
functional nature of these conflicts, this quota- 
tion, as we shall see, is very suggestive of a set 
of adequate political categories for describing 
substantive conflicts in the General Assembly. 

Turning to the rotated factor matrix in 
Table II, we see that most factors are quite 
simply structured and also remarkably clear in 
their substantive content. The first four of 
them, all relatively frequent conflicts in the 
General Assembly, will receive more detailed 
consideration.” It should be made clear that 


20 Ernst B. Haas, “Regionalism,” op. cit., esp. 
pp. 238-41, 260-63. 

21 Conor Cruise O’Brien, To Katanga and Back 
(London, Hutchinson, 1962), p. 18. 

2 These rotated factors “explain” the equivalent 
of 22.7, 8.7, 10.2, 7.6, 1.8, 1.4, 1.6, 2.4, and 1.6 roll 
calls respectively. 
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these interpretations are based on the author’s 
judgment, with which others may disagree; 
under the assumptions of the model being used, 
however, the factors themselves are objectively 
derived from actual voting behavior. 

New factors need new names; we shall call 
the first ‘‘self-determination” because it consists 
of most of the anti-colonial demands of the 
Afro-Asian states regarding South Africa, 
Angola, Southern Rhodesia and Rwanda- 
Burundi. Boxing the factor loadings greater 
than 0.60 in magnitude helps substantiate this 
description. The economic component of Afro- 
Asian “self-determination” demands is also 
brought out clearly by the high loadings of 
votes 2002, 2010 and 2015 on trade, aid and 
patent inquiries. Their desire for more jobs and 
a greater voice in the Secretariat explains why 
vote 5004 also loads on this factor. Vote 3007 
found a similar group of states opposing the 
advocacy of racial hatred, as an incitement to 
discrimination and hostility. 

Although it is important to distinguish “self- 
determination” questions from “East-West” 
alignments, it is clear from comparing the first 
columns of Table I and Table II that our new 
perspective is not yet very different from the 
earlier one. Almost all of the votes loading 
highly on the “‘self-determination” conflict also 
were closely correlated with characteristic 
“East-West” voting positions as summarized 
in Figure 1. The main difference is that quite a 
few Cold War controversies—Tibet, Cuba, 
Korea and especially Chinese membership— 
load more heavily on the new third rotated 
factor which we shall now examine. 

It is quite clear from the boxed entries in the 
third column of the rotated factor matrix that 
the proper representation of China forms the 
largest part of a second distinct conflict in the 
General Assembly. We shall therefore identify 
the third factor as Cold war membership contro- 
versies. The usual alignment on this question at 
the Sixteenth Assembly pitted the United 
States, Latin America (except Cuba), most of 
the Brazzaville group, pro-Western Asians and 
most Western Europeans against India, Scandi- 
navians, the Soviet bloc and most other Afro- 
Asians. A slightly confounding feature of the 
voting was that it was not clear on votes 8030 
and 8031 that a declaration’ to remove Na- 
tionalist China was also binding. On these two 
votes the Soviet bloc, Cuba and several other 
states in favor of admission abstained; on 
vote 8032, however, they took their customary 
positions. 

One of the most interesting results of this 
analysis is the degree to which such bona fide 
Cold War issues as Hungary, Cuba, disarma- 
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ment and Korea overlapped the self-determina- 
tion and Cold War membership conflicts. 
Granting “recognition” to the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea at UNCURK meet- 
ings (vote 1026) was mostly a Cold War mem- 
bership question; inviting everyone to a con- 
ference on consular relations (vote 8033), how- 
ever, looks slightly more like a self-determina- 
tion issue. As we have already noted, one rea- 
son for this phenomenon has to do with the 
similarity between East-West and self-deter- 
mination controversies. Their relations to the 
Cold War membership controversy may be 
brought out more clearly by examining more 
closely the behavior of the Soviet Bloc, of the 
Latin Americans and of the Brazzaville group 
of Africans. It is clear that Soviet disarmament 
moves were designed to invoke an increasingly 
East-West or anti-European response: votes 
8006 and 1010 called for a modest approval of 
the work of the UN Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation and for “general 
and complete disarmament;” vote 8016 sum- 
marizes the plenary voting on several para- 
graphs to the effect that the use of thermonu- 
clear weapons is contrary to the laws of hu- 
manity and the Charter. Russia joined an 
almost solid Afro-Asian caucus in supporting 
the resolution. Most Afro-Asians also supported 
a preambular paragraph invoking the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention and self-determina- 
tion regarding Cuba (vote 8064). On the other 
hand, almost solid Arab-African abstentions 
greeted a Western resolution (8055) deploring 
the disregard of Assembly resolutions regard- 
ing Hungary. The distinctive feature of the 
Chinese membership votes was that the Brazza- 
ville group of states either abstained or backed 
the American position, while Scandinavians, 
the Casablanca group and non-aligned Asians 
did not. 

Another reason why “‘self-determination” 
and some Cold War alignments have become 
similar is that Latin Americans, who in previ- 
ous years have often voted in favor of “self- 
determination,” were much less inclined to do 
so at the Sixteenth Assembly. They were prob- 
ably reacting both to increased Soviet initia- 
tives on “self-determination” questions and to 
the new, powerful and more radical African 
members of the Assembly. Thus they abstained 
on vote 8066 requesting the Committee of 17 
to consider Southern Rhodesia and opposed a 
Soviet initiative (8069) on troop evacuations 
from Rwanda-Burundi. 

Mongi Slim, the President of the Sixteenth 
General Assembly, has called the United Na- 
tions a “supranational framework within which 
conflicts of interest between nations could be at 
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least attenuated, if not solved.” The main 
reasons for identifying the second rotated 
factor as “UN supranationalism” are the 
heavy loadings of crucial UNEF and Congo 
budgetary questions on it. The increasingly 
supranational role the United Nations has 
played in the Suez situation and the Congo 
crisis has been a major subject of controversy 
in the General Assembly, related to self-deter- 
mination and the Cold War, but also distinct 
from them. Along with the enhancement of 
United Nations authority in these and related 
areas as a result of her activities there, some 
colonial states, such as France, Portugal, 
Belgium and South Africa have joined with the 
Soviet Bloc in obstructing the supranationalist 
strivings of the smaller UN members. Alone 
among the Great Powers, the United States 
has usually backed such initiatives. As such, 
these conflicts cut squarely across the East- 
West struggle. States normally close to the 
Soviet Union, such as Yugoslavia, Ghana, 
Guinea, India and Indonesia, voted against 
her on the apportionment of UNEF costs 
(vote 8052), the Congo authorization for 1962 
(8051), a request for the Soviet Union to refrain 
from exploding her fifty megaton bomb (8008) 
and an expression of regret at the resumption of 
nuclear tests (8009). Belgium, France, South 
Africa, Portugal, and even the United States 
(on nuclear testing) opposed at least some of 
these resolutions. Votes 4028, 8071 and 8072 
discussed above, also represent a successful 
“supranational” effort by the majority of UN 
members, despite Soviet objections and certain 
colonial hesitations, to ease the birth pains of 
Rwanda and Burundi in what might have be- 
come another Congo situation. Finally, votes 
8039, requesting one percent of National Prod- 
ucts in “capital” and technical assistance, and 
8037, renewing the Committee of Information 
on Non-Self-Governing Territories, represent 
similar small-power aspirations and Great 
Power objections. 

The fourth major component of UN voting, 
which we might call the “Moslem factor” after 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, is composed of Palestine 
and West Irian mediation attempts.” On these 
questions the Soviet Bloc supported Arab de- 
mands, Old Europeans and Latin Americans 


23 Cited in N. J. Padelford and R. Emerson, 
Africa and World Order (New York, 1963), p. 44 

2 The West Irian roll calls were all in plenary 
meetings but are listed in Tables I and II with 
other colonial questions because they were dis- 
cussed in terms of the Declaration on the Grant- 
ing of Independence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples. 
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were somewhat divided, and most impor- 
tantly, the Brazzaville states, objecting to 
Arab and Indonesian notions of “‘self-deter- 
mination,” refused to support the majority of 
Afro-Asians.”® 

We may describe the remaining five voting 
components in lesser detail. Factor VI reflects 
certain Latin, Benelux and Scandinavian mis- 
givings about the composition of the Con- 
ciliation Commission (vote 0018, discussed 
above). The ninth rotated factor is limited to 
residual colonial misgivings about intervention 
in Rwanda and Burundi (vote 8070). These 
same European colonial states have usually 
been the ones refusing to support anti-colonial 
domestic intervention by the United Nations 
in condemning apartheid (perhaps what O’Brien 
would call a “race factor”). About half of the 
West European and Old Commonwealth states 
were isolated on vote 2005 concerning com- 
modity regulations, probably because of the 
definite anti-Common Market flavor of Second 
Committee discussions (Factor V). A more 
peculiar coalition of the Soviet Bloc and sev- 
eral Latin Americans appeared in voting on 
marriage rules in the Third Committee (vote 
3001, Factor VII). Finally, the coalition of 
conservative Westerners with conservative 
Afro-Asians (the Brazzaville group) on votes 
8012, 1023 and 8044 is probably due to special 
“French concerns” on nuclear testing and 
Algerian problems (Factor VIII). 

Some comparisons. This paper has empirically 
characterized the principal conflicts in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The results of the unrotated 
and the rotated factor analyses shed some light 
on current interpretations of international 
politics. Looking at frequent voting align- 
ments, one-factor theories were found at best to 
describe 64 per cent of explainable Assembly 
voting. Again focusing on voting behavior 
more than substantive interpretations, a two- 
dimensional geopolitical picture was offered 
that corresponded quite closely to several 
previous descriptions of current international 
politics. East-West and North-South align- 
ments (as shown in Figure 1) together underlie 
about 77 per cent of interpretable Assembly 
voting behavior. Because the unrotated factors 
were more easily identified by looking at voting 


z3 An important argument for both this four- 
fold substantive classification and the two-dimen- 
sional geopolitical interpretation offered earlier is 
that similar analyses seem appropriate for the 
Second, Seventh and Twelfth General Assem- 
blies. Cf. Alker, op. cit., or Alker and Russett, op. 
cit. (forthcoming). 
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alignments, the geopolitical interpretation was 
given a behavioral label. 

In looking at the same spatial configuration 
of roll calls from a different perspective (the 
simply structured factor matrix in Table II), 
four different substantive issues were found: 
self-determination, Cold War and related 
membership questions, UN supranationalism, 
and Moslem questions (in the Near and Far 
East). Going beyond an increasingly popular 
two-dimensional view of world politics, this 
four-dimensional perspective helps to explain 
85 per cent of generally interpretable Assembly 
voting. It also has the advantages of clearer 
substantive meaning than the unrotated factor 
matrix and of labels corresponding quite 
closely to several interpretations of Assembly 
polities offered by diplomatic participants. 
O’Brien, for example, missed only suprana- 
tionalism among these four factors, while he 
also distinguished one of the most important 
remaining conflicts. 

Several of the rotated factors also turn out to 
be more functionally specific than the East- 
West and North-South divisions. From the 
rotated factor matrix (Table II) it is clear that 
self-determination issues pervade the General 
Assembly. Supranationalist votes are found in 
disarmament, economic, and especially Trust- 
eeship and Fifth Committee contexts. The 
Special Political and Fourth Committees were 
the scene of Moslem demands evoking align- 
ments unlike the usual anti-European or anti- 
West self-determination response; Cold War 
issues, including Chinese membership, have 
been largely ‘‘political” questions. 

To some extent controversies in the As- 
sembly with particular functional bases have 
produced ‘‘cross-cutting conflicts” as sug- 
gested by Chadwick Alger and others.?? Prob- 


2 Analyses of the East-West conflict in simple 
behavioral terms often run into the same confus- 
sion that Hovet notes regarding similar Soviet and 
Afro-Asian voting behavior: they do not dis- 
tinguish Cold War from self-determination is- 
sues. Empirically, the “substantive” and “be- 
havioral” viewpoints are complementary. Each 
roll call can be checked as to both its rotated and 
unrotated components. Correlating factor load- 
ings or factor scores makes this relationship ex- 
plicit. The East-West and North-South correla- 
tions of self-determination factor scores are 0.74 
and 0.43. The same numbers for the Cold War 
alignment are 0.50 and —0.20; for Moslem ques- 
tions they are 0.39 and —0.12; and for suprana- 
tionalism factor scores —0.25 and —0.86. 

27 Chadwick Alger, ‘‘Non-Resolutional Conse- 
quences of the United Nations and Their Effect 
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lems of enlarging the scope of UN activities in 
these-areas have divided both East and West. 
Negative agreements between colonial powers 
and the Soviet bloc on North-South or supra- 
nationalist issues have temporarily brought op- 
ponents in the East-West struggle closer to- 
gether. But on major political conflicts issues 
such as ONUC and UNEF, increments to UN 
authority have come not so much from an indi- 
rect functional approach to world peace, as 
from American policy decisions to cooperate 
with the developing countries in opposition to 
other colonial powers and the Soviet bloc. 
Russian commitment to the symbols of self- 
determination has to some extent influenced 
the anti-colonial states; but this commitment 
has also restricted Soviet movements with 
supranationalist consequences. With anti- 
colonial Afro-Asians against Soviet or Ameri- 
can intervention in the Congo, the Soviet 
Union had gradually and belatedly to with- 
draw from her support of the UN Congo 
operation. Subsequent Russian financial 
vetoes have been only partly successful in pre- 
venting the UN from performing its peace- 
keeping role. 


II. CORRELATES AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
ASSEMBLY CONFLICTS 


The suggestion that political conflicts pre- 
occupy members of the United Nations implies 
that the national interests of UN members, 
shaped as they are by domestic, regional, 
political, economic and ethnic considerations, 
are more causally determinative of UN policy 
positions than caucusing-group pressures at 
the UN. There is, for instance, a considerable 
degree of overlap between geographic regions 
and active groups at the United Nations in the 
case of Africans, Latin Americans, West Eu- 
ropeans and the Soviet bloc. The Common- 
wealth and Casablanca groups are those with 
the least geographical basis. The analysis below 
is directed toward testing just how well caucus- 
ing-group memberships and national political 
variables, the “environment” of the UN sys- 
tem, correlate with voting positions there. 
Hovet, for example, in Bloc Politics in the 
United Nations, has suggested that environ- 
mentally based “common interest groups” 
operate in the UN in addition to the more 
formalized caucuses. Among these groups he 





on International Conflict,” Journal of Confiiet 
Resolution, Vol. 5, No. 2 (June, 1961), pp. 128-47. 

28 Early Soviet support of Security Council 
resolutions on the Congo is sometimes overlooked. 
See Alexander Dallin, The Soviet Union at the 
United Nations (New York, 1962), ch. 10. 
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includes “underdeveloped countries,” ‘colonial 
powers,” “anti-colonial states” and “Moslem 
states.’ In another context, Ernst Haas has 
suggested that the nature of a state’s political 
system (democracy, oligarchy or totalitarian- 
ism), its region, its state of economic develop- 
ment and its Cold War allegiance might be 
helpful foci for studying international voting 
and ratification behavior.*° Bruce Russett has 
found that military cooperation (alliances and 
the stationing of troops), economic interde- 
pendence (as measured by shares of export and 
import trade) and foreign aid are partial deter- 
minants of conflict policies in international 
relations. 

Turning to Table III, we see that group 
memberships do correlate quite highly with 
factor scores on all but the Cold War member- 
ship controversy in the General Assembly. The 
table brings out quite clearly the regional 
identification of the protagonists in all conflicts 
but that one. We can thus confirm, from the 
higher entriesin the table, our earlier inter- 


29 The chart on page 126 summarizes member- 
ship in both kinds of groupings in 1959. 

30 Ernst Haas, “System and Process in the In- 
ternational Labor Organization: A Statistical 
Afterthought,”’ loc. cit. 

31 Bruce M. Russett, “The Calculus of Deter- 
rence,” The Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 7, 
No. 2 (June, 1963), pp. 97-109, and Community 
and Contention: Britain and America in the 
Twentieth Century (Cambridge, 1963), ch. IV. 
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pretations that the East-West controversy is 
most clearly a contest between Old Europeans 
and the Soviet bloc; that the North-South con- 
‘flict pits Africans, Arabs and Asians against 
the Soviet bloc and, to a lesser extent, against 
Old Europeans; but these Africans, particularly 
the Casablanca states, oppose Old Europeans 
on self-determination issues. Casablanca, Arabs 
and Brazzaville states took very different posi- 
tions on Moslem questions (Palestine and 
West Irian); while on the supranationalist 
alignment the Soviet bloc and to a lesser extent 
Old Europeans opposed an Afro-Asian ma- 
jority. 

The search for a more adequate explanation 


32 Arend Lijphart, op. cit, has correctly pointed 
out the limitations of arbitrarily chosen groups in 
the study of Assembly politics. The groupings of 
states used in Table III represent combinations of 
regular and ad koc caucusing units and regional 
interest groups. They serve as a convenient com- 
promise between inductively found groupings (as 
in Figure 1) and Hovet’s list of regular caucusing 
groups (Africa in the United Nations, p. 74.). Old 
Europeans are a frequently united group of West 
Europeans, Old Commonwealth members, the 
United States and South Africa; Mongolia is con- 
sidered only a member of the Soviet bloc; Turkey 
and Cyprus are considered Asian states. Arabs, 
Africans and Asians have been exclusively defined 
with respect to each other, Old Europeans and 
the Soviet bloc. Yugoslavia, Israel and National- 
ist China have not been listed with any group. 


TABLE III. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GROUP MEMBERSHIPS AND FACTOR SCORES ON THE 
MAIN CONFLICTS IN THE 16TH GENERAL ASSEMBLYT 











Unrotated 
Factor Scores 





Rotated = 
Factor Scores 





Group Memberships 








East North Self- c Moslem UN Supra- 
; old 5 
vs. vs. determi- War ques- nation- 

West South nation tions alism 
1. Old Europeans — .58* — .43 — .74* .10 — .25 — .08 
2. Latin caucus — .38 .07 —.21 — .36 .00 .06 
3. Soviet Bloc -50* — .63* .20 .27 .13 — .79* 
4, Arab caucus .36 17 .19 .05 .55* .12 
5. Casablanca group .05 .37 .53* — .22 — .56* .09 
6. Brazzaville group .32 .18 .18 .24 .33 .20 
7. Africans .22 .49 .62* — .02 — .45 -26 
8. Asians .10 23 03 .01 .20 .27 








t Point biserial correlations over 0.50 in magnitude have been asterisked for convenience. The ro- 
tated factor scores referred to in this table and elsewhere in this paper are slightly intercorrelated 
(below 0.10) because Russian abstentions on Chinese membership have been considered affirmative 
votes and because self-determination scores have been revised to take into account the positions of ex- 
treme colonial powers on two nearly unanimous roll calls not included in the factor analysis. 
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TABLE IV. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ENVIRONMENTAL VARIABLES AND VOTING POSITIONS ON THE 
MAIN CONFLICTS IN THE 16TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 








Unrotated 
Factor Scores 





Rotated 
Factor Scores 








Environmental Variables East North Self- Cold Moslem UN Supra- 
vs. vs. determi- War ques- nation- 
West South nation tions alism 
Economic Variables 
9. Recent U. S. aid —.18 17 —.13 — .26 .16 19 
10. Postwar U. S. aid — 44 — .13 — .48 .05 —.12 .05 
11. % trade with U.S. — .49 .18 — .29 — 45 .00 .20 
12. % trade with U. S., 
U. K., France — .28 .63* 22 — .89 — .33 .53* 
13. Recent Soviet aid 50* — .05 18 46 21 — .09 
14. Postwar Soviet aid .54* —.03 .19 AT 28 — .03 
15. % trade with Soviet Bloc .57* — .63* .19 .38 .20 — .76* 
16. Per capita G.N.P (1955) — 43 — .46 — .59* .09 —.19 — .20 
17. G.N.P. (1955) —.01 — .84 —.il .03 .02 — 25 
Political Variables 
18. U.S. military ally — .77* .13 — .68* — .B5 —.17 .08 
19. Communist state .59* — .56* 24 38 .20 — .68* 
20. Democracy — .52* .04 —.47 — 09 —.17 .27 
21. Totalitarian regime 45 — 44 .22 29 11 — .53* 
22. Colonial Power 
(since 1917) — 48 — .46 — .50* —.11 — .05 —.16 
23. Ex-colony (since 1917) .51* .58* .67* ll .06 387 
Sociological Variables 
24. % European descent — .28 — .65* — .57* .20 —.12 — 42 
25. % Negro 15 Al 52* — 04 — .45 19 
26. % Moslem 41 .29 34 .04 Al .19 





+ Aid figures are in per capita U.S. dollars; recent aid is from 1957 to 1961 or 1962 (in the Soviet 
case); trade figures are based on 1961 data. The numbering of variables is continued from Table ITT. 
Sources, definitions of variables, data, and estimates of inaccuracies are available from the Yale 
Political Data Program. N for this table and the previous one is 101, except for correlations with 
variables 9, 10, 11, 18, 14 where a priori missing data reduced it to 100 or 91. Throughout this and 
previous tables, Honduras, Gabon and Tanganyika have been omitted because of their high voting 


absenteeism. 


of the “reasons for” or the “environmental 
determinants of” Cold War voting brings us to 
Table IV. The large number of asterisked en- 
tries suggest immediately that, except for 
Moslem questions, we can explain each of the 
major conflicts in the United Nations with 
“environmental variables” at least as accurately 
and probably more cogently than with caucus- 
ing group variables. Thus on East-West voting 
a military alliance with the United States is an 
extremely good predictor of voting behavior 
(the correlation is 0.77). Describing this con- 
flict (but not the Cold War and Chinese mem- 
bership issue) as “democracies versus totali- 


tarians” also has some truth to it. An ex- 
colonial past is also relevant, particularly re- 
garding the self-determination aspects of the 
East-West alignment. Soviet aid and trade 
and to a lesser extent similar variables for the 
Western Big Three are also correlated with 
East-West voting. A significant finding is that 
in each of the two main geopolitical conflicts, 
trade, not aid, is the better predictor of voting 
behavior. As we shall see below, the “environ- 
mental” approach to UN voting using such key 
variables in world politics as trade, aid and 
military alliances will predict East-West voting 
positions with just as much accuracy as caucus- 
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ing group memberships more immediate to the 
actual voting. 

Trade, colonial past, per capita Gross Na- 
tional Product (an indicator of economic de- 
velopment) and the percentage of a nation’s 
population that is of European descent, prob- 
ably with similar sympathies, are suggestive 
correlates of North-South voting, but they 
raise the important question of their relative 
explanatory importance when the remaining 
variables are controlled for, a question regres- 
sion analysis can be used to answer. 

Turning to the substantive conflicts in the 
Assembly, racial variables, economic develop- 
ment, colonial history and American military 
alliances all influence policy positions (factor 
scores) on self-determination. Trade and aid, as 
indicators of what might be best described as a 
two-way process of interdependence rather 
than just “buying votes,” help improve our 
understanding of the reasons for Cold War 
membership alignments. Even from the simple 
correlations in Table IV it is evident that 
Soviet (not American) aid either in years since 
1957 or in the entire post-World War II period 
is a good predictor of voting for Communist 
Chinese membership in the United Nations. 
Whether the Soviets should be regarded as 
influential in “buying votes” or as only “re- 
warding” their friends is a more difficult ques- 
tion which will not be discussed here. On 
Moslem questions, racial and religious vari- 
ables do seem to underly the voting pattern, 
but these have also been modified by caucusing 
group policy decisions, as we saw in Table III. 
As an indicator of economic interdependence, 
trade with the Big Three (but not Western 
military alliances this time) correlates highly 
with supranationalism. Even though data for 
within-Bloc trade seem to underestimate Bloc 
solidarity, trade with the Soviet Bloc is as high 
a correlate of the anti-supranationalist position 
as was Soviet Bloc membership. From Table IV 
it also appears that both democracies and ex- 
colonial states have contributed to the growth 
of the United Nations in the present era. 

Correlations cannot be considered causal 
explanations until the observer has controlled 
for the effects of other possibly relevant vari- 
ables. Multiple regression analysis takes an 
important step in that direction: it provides a 
linear model for explaining a “dependent” 
variable, such as East-West voting positions, 
as the sum of distinctive contributions from 
several “independent” variables, such as 
foreign aid and military alliances. For indi- 
vidual nations, residual differences between 
actual and predicted values of the dependent 
variable can be calculated and subjected to fur- 
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ther analysis; for the entire UN membership, 
squared multiple correlation coefficients indi- 
cate the percentage of voting variation ex- 
plained by the model.” 

In a regression equation each coefficient of 
an independent variable tells the direction and 
the amount of the average change in the de- 
pendent variable associated with a unit change 
in only that one independent variable. The 
units of the independent variables may be ~ 
either concrete, in policy terms such as dollars 
of aid or membership in the Latin American 
caucusing group, or standardized to reflect 
what on a worldwide scale appear as equi- 
probable changes. When several logically 
prior variables are each distinctively related to 
Assembly voting positions on a particular con- 
flict, a linear regression equation provides a 
simple but attractive theoretical statement of 
a multivariate explanatory relationship. 

In regression equations (1) through (4), 
abbreviated alphabetic labels taken from Table 
IV denote both the independent and the de- 
pendent variables. The dependent variables, 
standardized voting ranks, can be interpreted 


33 The R’s for equations (1)—(4) below are ex- 
ceptionally high ones in social research. The mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient of the East-West 
model is 0.88. The equation explains 78% of the 
major voting alignment in the General Assembly. 
Similarly, the North-South Model explains 70%, 
the Cold War and supranationalism models 48% 
and 44% respectively. Even for factor scores in 
their present largely uncorrelated form (see note 
to Table ITI), high correlations with the rotated 
self-determination conflict indicate that influ- 
ences affecting these policy positions differ from 
those which determine Cold War membership 
alignments. 

Using regional and caucusing-group variables 
that are much more immediate to the voting (see 
Table III), the corresponding R’s are roughly 
similar: 0.79, 0.78, 0.30 and 0.72. Cold War mem- 
bership alignments can be explained better by 
more distant environmental variables, like aid and 
trade, than by caucusing-group memberships. 
Supranationalism and self-determination (with 
group membership regressions explaining 72% 
and 85% respectively) definitely reflect a good 
deal of group cohesion. Group cohesion by itself, 
however, is a poor predictor of what a group has 
agreed on, for which additional explanations, like 
equations (1)-(4), are required. 

31 In the case of a standardized dependent vari- 
able, standardized -coefficients are obtained by 
multiplying a concrete b-coefficient times the 
standard deviation of its independent variable. 
-coefficients are comparable; b-weights are not. 
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as distances (roughly, inches) along either axis 
of Figure 1 or of a similar picture for rotated 
Cold War and supranationalism alignments. 
Taken from among the most promising ex- 
planatory variables in Table IV, the combina- 
tions of independent variables are not exhaus- 
tive, but only intended to test several explana- 
tions of UN voting reviewed earlier in this 
paper." 
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at the Cold War membership aspects of the 
East-West alignment, equation (2) states the 
opposite tendencies of long-term and short- 
term American aid, the anti-communist pull of 
an American military alliance, and consistent 
relationships between long term and recent 
Soviet aid and voting on Chinese representa- 
tion in the Assembly. 

The third equation tells us that being 100 





EW = — .29PUSA + .74RUSA+ .23TWUUF — .96USALY +2.00PSBA — .23RSBA 


(—0.81) (0.02) (0.05) (—0.47) (0.24)  (—0.02) 
' +1.35TWSB + .58C0MM (1) 
(0.28) (0.20) 
CWM = .50PUSA —1.44RUSA — .15TWUUF — .63USALY +1.85PSBA+1.46RSBA 
(0.54)  (—0.04) (—0.03) (—0.31) (0.22) (0.14) 
+1.01TWSB -++ .20COMM (2) 
(0.21) (0.07) 
NS =.71TWUUF +.50EXECY —1.50TWSB —.38COMM —.40EURDS —.39PCGNP (3) 
(0.15) (0.25) (—0.31)  (—0.13) (—0.18)  (—0.16) 
UNSUP = .57EXECY + .44DEM — .96TOT — .11COLP — .49PCGNP (4) 
(0.28) (0.22) (-0.41) (—0.04)  (—0.19) 


Equation (1) tells us, for instance, that 
either a Western military alliance or one hun- 
dred dollars of postwar Soviet Bloc per capita 
aid (Syria, Guinea and Ghana have received 
about half this amount) would polarize UN 
voting patterns on the East-West controversy. 
Since 1957, however, both Soviet and Ameri- 
can aid have moved toward the uncommitted, 
away from their own camps. The effect of an 
increase in trade with the Big Three is roughly 
one-fifth as large as for a similar Soviet-bloc 
trade increase. Although the standardized co- 
efficients are similar, dollar for dollar, Soviet 
aid has been much more strongly related to 
East-West voting alignments in the United 
Nations. An “alliance” of communist political- 
economic systems in Cuba, Guinea, Mali and 
the Soviet Bloc also had a considerable Eastern 
influence in 1961 and 1962. Looking specifically 


æ In these equations b-coefficients are given 
with the independent variables, 8-weights are 
given below them in parentheses. The concrete 
units for dichotomous variables (e.g., alliances) 
are 1 or 0; for aid figures they are $100 per capita; 
for per capita G.N.P. $1,000; and for all percent- 
age figures, 100%. It should be noted that the 
communist “independent” variables are highly 
intercorrelated, enough so that further analysis 
using a single index of communist ties might be 
desirable, 


percent of European descent makes for only 
about a fourth as much Northern voting as 
would total trade with the Soviet Bloc. Being a 
communist state creates about as much North- 
ern voting as a per capita G.N.P. of a thousand 
dollars. Being an ex-European colony and 
trading about 70 percent of the time with the 
Western Big Three would together move a 
state about an “inch” (on Figure 1) in the 
Southern direction. On the related suprana- 
tionalism conflict, ex-colonial status and po- 
litical democracy are both about equally strong 
“causes” of supranationalist voting, while 
totalitarian and developed states tend to 
demur. An analysis of residuals shows that 
even equation (4) underestimates the supra- 
nationalist tendencies of the Casablanca and 
Brazzaville groups, as well as the anti-supra- 
nationalist tendencies of the Soviet bloc. 
Deterministic as the coefficients in the factor 
matrix and the regression equations just given 
may seem, they represent opportunities for 
domestic politicians and foreign service diplo- 
mats to reshape international politics by 
changing these relationships. In the last two 
decades “‘issues’”’ on the world scene have been 
perceived differently (loaded on different 
factors in succeeding years) with dramatically 
different consequences; and environmental 
variables (like military alliances) have become 
increasingly or decreasingly “influential” in 
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' determining policy positions. American foreign 
aid has increased in its relevance to the Cold 
War struggle in the UN, but still remains 
fairly uncorrelated on a world-wide basis with 
this conflict. If it were to become highly corre- 
lated in this manner, an effective neutral and 
supranationalist role for the anti-colonial 
countries would be increasingly difficult. South 
African racial policies have become increasingly 
East-West and self-determination issues with 
foreboding consequences; West Irian remained 
distinct enough from these contests for some 
progress to be made. The Soviet Union failed 
significantly to make the Congo crisis into an 
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anti-European and anti-American self-deter- 
mination issue, although she and the Casa- 
blanca states tried to do so. Many of the ele- 
ments of such a conflict were certainly there; 
but fortunately (for us) Russia misperceived 
Afro-Asian and American supranationalist 
predispositions. The danger with Cold War 
issues like Hungary and Tibet is that they will 
become increasingly perceived as anti-Western 
self-determination conflicts; the American 
opportunity—and challenge for our policy- 
makers—is to persuade others and ourselves of 
the United Nations’ universal supranationalist 
possibilities. 


RESEARCH NOTES 
MONTESQUIEU ON LOVE: NOTES ON THE PERSIAN LETTERS 


Davin KETTLER 
The Ohio State University 


Among students of political philosophy, 
Montesquieu is chiefly honored as author of The 
Spirit of the Laws. His earlier important work, 
The Persian Letters, is more often cited than 
read and is considered primarily as a collection 
of fragments, some of which may be useful for 
clearing up some disputed point or other in the 
interpretation of the magnum opus. In these 
notes I propose to treat it as a meaningful 
whole—as a book which in fact has the theme 
which it purports to have, the theme of love 
and its relation to social institutions. This is not 
an altogether novel approach, evenamong polit- 
ical scientists. The late Franz Neumann, for 
example, has pointed out the importance of 
this theme in his introduction to the Hafner 
edition of The Spirit of the Laws. Nevertheless, 
I believe that Montesquieu’s conception of love 
is sufficiently important and the implications 
of his conception sufficiently interesting, so 
that a closer analysis will not be redundant. 

In brief, I will argue that Montesquieu 
treats love as a decisive manifestation of 
humanity. The lover is more truly human than 
other men; his potentialities as man are then 
more fully realized. Both virtue and wisdom are 
opened to him in this happy state. But love is 
not always possible. In fact, it is truer to say 
that almost never can men find true love, for 
the institutions of society deprive man of the 
capability for love. This is a crucial point; 
Montesquieu tells us not only that social con- 
ditions may preclude the fruition of love, but 
that men’s perception of themselves and others 
is so decisively influenced by the habits they 
acquire in society that the very emotion of love 
will be denied them, or be transformed into a 
parody of that love which fulfills man. A proper 
treatment of the theme of love, then, requires 
more than an examination of the immediate 
and personal feelings of individuals; it requires 
also a study of the social context in which in- 
dividuals move, the conditions which will 
affect both the character and fate of love. In 
this way, the writer or artist who truly under- 


1 Franz L. Neumann, “Montesquieu,” The 
Democratic and the Authoritarian State (Glencoe, 
1957), pp. 103-4; cf. J. Robert Loy, “Introduc- 
tion,” to Montesquieu, Persian Letters (New York, 
Meridian Books, Inc., 1961). 


stands love, whose sensibilities are developed, 
becomes at once a student of social reality and, 
perforce, a social critic. Furthermore, since no 
one himself incapable of love can know it, he 
shares at once the blessing and curse of the 
lover in a corrupted society. He alone can feel 
and know truly, but he must also be alone—a 
stranger and outcast in society. This last, on 
the role of the artist, is implicit rather than ex- 
plicit in Montesquieu’s work. The point 
emerges more openly in the work of Rousseau. 
It is, nevertheless, important to see it in rela- 
tionship to Montesquieu because he is much 
clearer than Rousseau in pointing out that the 
love and sensibility which give special insight 
are not merely any strong passion, but “true” 
love and sensibility. This, I believe, was also 
Rousseau’s position, The German Sturm und 
Drang, with admiration, and the anti-Roman- 
tic, with invective, misread him on precisely 
this point. But regardless of the strict validity 
of this last extension of Montesquieu’s doc- 
trine of love, this much emerges clearly: for 
Montesquieu, the theme of love is intimately 
tied to the problems of society, and specifically, 
to the problem of dehumanization. 

What, then, is Montesquieu’s conception of 
true love? In the first place, its object is frankly 
sexual. Montesquieu breaks decisively with the 
classical and Christian philosophical tradi-_ 
tions, as well as with what I understand to be 
the dominant tradition in serious literature. 
Man’s love is not directed toward Platonic 
ideas or the Christian God; its object is woman. 
Nor is love for woman sublimated into an 
ephemeral adulation; it seeks sexual gratifica- 
tion. There is nothing necessarily heinous in the 
life of the passions. When Montesquieu seeks to 
ascertain the quality of love in a society, he 
first directs his attention to the relationship 
between the sexes. He investigates the emo- 
tions attendant to courtship and marriage. 

But obviously, not all sexual passion is true 
love, which involves fidelity and respect also. 
The lover must direct his desire solely at the 
object of his love, and remain steadfast in his 
dedication. (Incidentally, this does not rule out 
polygamy automatically. There is nothing in 
this which precludes love of more than one. The 
point is that the lover does not follow random 
sexual inclinations.) Steadfastness, however, is 
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not a sufficient condition for true love. The 
lover must respect his beloved, value her feel- 
ings and intelligence. She is no mere sexual ob- 
ject. Love implies at least the possibility of 
reciprocity and an essential equality between 
men and women. The love which enhances 
humanity presupposes a modicum of human- 
ity, and this is at the mercy of society. 

To see how social institutions may preclude 
love, we now turn to the story of The Persian 
Letters. The romance is written in the form of 
letters, and the tale is simple. Two Persian 
gentlemen, Usbek and Rica, decide to travel to 
the West in search of knowledge. They corre- 
spond with their friends about their impressions 
and meditations. Rica’s letters are primarily 
satirical. He points up sharply the pretense of 
the French; and yet he is also changed by what 
he sees, and apparently decides to remain, par- 
ticularly because of the freedom and attractive- 
ness of women. The main protagonist, however, 
has no mind for such attractions. His observa- 
tions, in general, are more speculative than 
satirical, and—most importantly—his atten- 
tion is sharply divided between his new experi- 
ences and the events in his seraglio at home, 
which form the subject matter of many of his 
letters. During his absence, the discipline of the 
seraglio disintegrates and the process culmi- 
nates in the discovery that Roxana, his favorite 
wife, bears him hate rather than love and has 
betrayed him with another man. 

In the Persian Letters, Montesquieu tests the 
quality of love in two social contexts, the 
Persian seraglio and the Parisian haut-monde, 
adding some comments on Russia and Spain, 
as well as a tale of true love between brother 
and sister. Except for the last, all appearances 
of love disintegrate either under close scrutiny 
or under the pressure of the environment. They 
are illusory or doomed not because of “fate” 
or individual failings, but because social 
circumstances forbid them reality. 

Seraglio love fails, despite its guarantee of 
gratification and at least external fidelity, be- 
cause the seraglio rests on the principle of 
terror, force and general denial of individual 
dignity. Usbek, the master of the seraglio, ad- 
mits “It is not so much that I love them: in 
this respect, I find in myself an insensible mood 
which leaves me empty of desires. In the well- 
stocked seraglio where I lived, I anticipated 
love and destroyed it by [the act of] love itself; 
yet, out of my very coldness, springs up a 
secret jealousy that consumes me.”? His love is 


2 Montesquieu, Lettres Persanes, ed. Antoine 
Adam (Geneva and Lille, 1954), Lettre VI, p. 20. 
The translations used here are greatly indebted 
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little more than pride of possession. The ob- 
jects which he possesses will be more valuable 
if they are beautiful, and more enjoyable if they 
love him. They are not human. The sole excep- 
tion is his feeling for Roxana which has the ele- 
ment of desire because she has fought him, but 
it cannot be love because she too must be 
treated as a slave in the discipline of the se- 
raglio. He is a humane and cultured man, who 
would rather persuade than terrorize, but his 
situation denies him the opportunity—and pre- 
sumably the capacity—to love. Usbek is, then, 
after all not so different from the eunuchs whom 
at times he pities. For them, desire has been 
transformed into lust for power and bitter 
hatred. And if one should seek love despite his 
impotence, he must experience bitter frustra- 
tion. But Usbek’s situation parallels this ex- 
actly. They are all caught up in the logic of the 
system. 

In some ways, the victims fare better than 
their master or his ministers. At least, the 
physical pleasure of gratifying real desires is 
not denied them. For Zachi, a former favorite 
of great beauty, this is almost enough. Yet if 
she can be contented in her slavery, she cannot 
be truly human. In punishment for some minor 
transgression she is spanked by a eunuch, and 
relates: “My soul, at first annihilated by shame, 
was rediscovering the feeling of its own exist- 
ence and was growing indignant, at which time 
my cries made the vaults of my apartment re- 
sound. I could be heard beseeching mercy from 
the most abject of all humans.” A self-aware- 
ness so located and so manifested betokens a 
complete dehumanization. Zelis, another wife, 
is less degraded. She consoles herself with her 
husband’s fears, priding herself on his depend- 
ence on the wives. In many ways, she is the 
counterpart of the eunuchs. But the facts of 
power deprive her of this consolation. She 
shares Zechi’s fate, and her sadistic pleasure 
turns into a hatred which must destroy her. De- 
struction is also the necessary punishment for 
Roxana, the most fortunate of the wives. 
By whatever chance, she is the one person in 
the seraglio capable of love. She bestows it 


to Anne Dobbs, although final responsibility for 
the text rests with the author. There are two 
English translations of the Persian Letters: the 
first, by an anonymous translator, was published 
in a limited edition in London in 1897; it is charm- 
ing in style, but often quite inaccurate; the second, 
by J. Robert Loy (cited in the note above) is very 
accurate, but tends to let a concern for literalness 
obscure the sense conveyed by overtones and 
style. 
3 Montesquieu, op. cit., Lettre CLVII, p. 400. 
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adulterously, with good cheer and hate de- 
ceiving Usbek. When she is discovered, and her 
lover slain, she kills herself, flaunting her free- 
dom to her husband. The iron law of the sera- 
glio is summarized in Zelis’ last letter to Usbek: 
“You have degraded your soul and become in- 
human.’ At best, this inhumanity may take 
the form of the happy assemblage of mares 
serviced by an angelic and superpotent stud, as 
set forth in Rica’s idyllic tale; at worst, it will 
take the form of total terror described in glow- 
ing terms by the Black Eunuch. Love enters 
the seraglio only by accident, and those who 
can partake of it must die. Rule based on fear 
must destroy the humanity of both ruler and 
ruled. 

But a society characterized by relative free- 
dom and equality may crush humanity as well 
as a slave state. This emerges from Montes- 
quieu’s survey of love in France. As the seraglio 
promised much because of its sensuality and 
fidelity, France promises much because of the 
independence and equality of women there. But 
despite Rica’s decision to remain, the import of 
Montesquieu’s judgment is that love is impos- 
sible there too. Life is so artificial—directed by 
mode, opinion and pretense—that men do not 
trust their feelings for real love. Love becomes a 
matter of love-affairs, pursued for the sake of 
reputation as gallant and lady of mode. Rica 
jibes: “Here, a husband who loves his wife is a 
man who has not enough merit to make himself 
loved by another woman; who abuses the neces- 
sity of the law to make up for the charms he 
lacks.’’5 “A husband, who would want to be the 
only one to possess his wife would be considered 
a perturber of the public happiness, and a mad- 
man who would want to enjoy the light of the 
sun by himself, to the exclusion of all others.’’ 
In interpreting such passages as these, there is 
always the risk of killing an exaggeration meant 
merely to amuse and sell books, but I do not 
believe that the risk is too great in this in- 
stance. Montesquieu sought to do all those 
things, but he also paints a consistent and 
widely detailed picture of a polished society in 
which men have lost self-respect, and with all 
conceivable freedom cannot arrive at a human 
condition of love. 5 

Not only the lionized adulterer signals the 
bankruptcy of French marital institutions. 
Montesquieu also has Rica deride the legal 
structure of marriage (he says of a domestic re- 
lations court: ‘Love makes this court resound: 
here, nothing is spoken of but angered fathers, 


1 Ibid., Lettre CLVIII, p. 402. 
5 Ibid., Lettre LV, p. 143. 
8 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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seduced daughters, unfaithful lovers, and un- 
fortunate husbands.’’?) And, more seriously, he 
has Usbek analyze the Christian laws for- 
bidding divorce in order to point out that this 
cuts the sexual core out of marriage by com- 
pelling parties who have no love for one another 
to remain married. French love is sterile rather 
than impotent, and it does not achieve the 
level of true love—again, not because of the in- 
dividual faults of the would-be lovers, but be- 
cause the habits engendered by a whole way of 
life and the demands made by the system pre- 
clude a human life. 

In the romance of Apheridon and Astarte, a 
story told Usbek by one of his correspondents, 
Montesquieu presents a picture of true love. 
The pair are brother and sister, permitted by 
their religion to marry. The brother must sur- 
mount many obstacles to gain his sister who 
had been converted to Mohammedanism and 
placed in a seraglio (the seraglio of a eunuch, in 
fact). The first step is her reconversion to Zoro- 
astrianism. Love achieves this task; she says to 
him: “You are loved, my brother, and by a 
Zoroastrian. I struggled long: But, O Gods! 
how love lifts difficulties! How relieved I am! I 
can no longer set bounds to my love; its very 
excess is legitimate.’’? With truth revealed to 
her by the power of love, she throws herself 
wholeheartedly into a plan for her abduction. 
All obstacles are overcome and complications 
resolved, and the two live happily as man and 
wife. 

This story is, in many ways, indistinguish- 
able from countless tales of romance. Yet, if our 
analysis of the book is correct, its appearance 
there may tell much about Montesquieu’s con- 
ception of love. First, it is an incestuous love: 
perhaps it is only between brother and sister 
that the equality and intimate respect requisite 
for true love can appear. (Montesquieu de- 
clared elsewhere that he could not believe that 
incest was a sin.) What is almost equally strik- 
ing is that the brother and sister are strangers 
to the society in which they love. They belong 
to a small remnant of the original inhabitants 
of Persia, and are now outsiders. In their flight 
after marriage they wander far through the 
world, helped everywhere by other outsiders— 
either Guebres, like themselves or, in one 
crucial case, by an Armenian merchant. 
(Montesquieu remarks elsewhere on the sepa- 
rateness of the Armenians’ state.) With some 
trepidation, one might push this analysis fur- 
ther to suggest that it is significant that the 
“outsiders” in each case are the original natives. 


1 Ibid., Lettre LX XXVI, p. 223. 
8 Ibid., Lettre LXVII, p. 175. 
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Is it farfetched to infer that Montesquieu in- 
tends to suggest the irony of love becoming an 
outcast in human life to which it is natural? 
But it is not necessary to push this point to see 
that something significantly new is here emerg- 
ing. That lovers live in a world of their own has 
been standard fare for comedies, and the basic 
framework of tales of love. The difference in 
Montesquieu’s treatment is that the aloneness 
of the lovers has a social definition and is as 
much a condition for their love as of it. Again, 
we are forcefully reminded of the Romantic 
image not only of love, but of the artist as well. 

In his analysis of Schiller’s Luise Millerin, 
Erich Auerbach observes: 


... middle-class tragedy was a genre wedded to 
the person, the domestic, the touching, and the 
sentimental, and it could not relinquish them. 
And this, through the tone and level of style 
which it implied, was unfavorable to a broadening 
of the social setting and the inclusion of general 
political and social problems. And yet it was in 
just this way that the breakthrough to things 
political and generally social was achieved: for the 
touching and, in essence, wholly personal love- 
alliance now no longer clashed with the opposition 
of ill-willed relatives, parents, and guardians or 
with private moral obstacles, but instead with a 
public enemy, with the unnatural class structure 
of society. In earlier chapters we have described 
how, in French classicism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, love rose to rank highest among tragic sub- 
jects withdrawn from everyday reality, and how 
subsequently, in the Western European begin- 
nings of the novel of manners and of the comedie 
larmoyante, love reestablished contact with the 
ordinary reality of life, but lost some of its dignity 
in the process. It became clearly erotic and at the 
same time touching and sentimental. It was in 
this form that the revolutionaries of the Sturm 
und Drang seized upon it, and following in 
Rousseau’s footsteps, again gave it the highest 
tragic dignity, without abandoning any of its 
bourgeois, realistic, and sentimental elements. As 
the most natural and the most immediate of all 
things, it came to be sublime, in any life and in 
any setting. Its simplest and purest form appeared 
to be a condition of natural virtue, and its freedom 
in the face of mere convention was considered an 
inalienable natural right.’ 


Our examination of Montesquieu’s Persian 
Letters has shown us an early stage of the de- 
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velopment Auerbach described. (Apheridon is 
even precisely identified as a bourgeois trades- 
man.) The striking thing is that this view of 
love leads at one and the same time to careful 
attention to social reality, and to the most 
bitter rejection of that reality in the name of 
humanity. As a real human potentiality which 
exists in some form, however distorted, in 
every man, love, when used as a criterion of 
social organization, raises in the most im- 
mediate way the relationship between actuality 
and potentiality, between real and ideal. I do 
not maintain that this is completely worked 
out in Montesquieu. In fact, his realism in 
this work is very incomplete, even in contrast 
with Schiller. Rica and Usbek limit their ex- 
amination of French society pretty much to the 
upper strata, and there is far less awareness of 
the total social picture (including the economic) 
than in Montesquieu’s later theoretical work. 
Similarly, the seraglio is not really placed in its 
social context, except for a few sketchy re- 
marks on the general spirit of Persian society. 
But the questions are asked. This is the crucial 
breakthrough. 

Montesquieu’s critique of the dehumaniza- 
tion of society eventuates in pessimism rather 
than radical reform. For him it is probably im- 
possible ever to devise social institutions which 
will not take a significant toll of that full free- 
dom and respect essential to a full humanity. 
All that can be done is to prevent further deg- 
radation. Perhaps some institutions are less 
harmful than others; it is clear, for example, 
that the terroristic rule of the seraglio is more 
destructive than the flighty freedom of French 
society—but it is equally clear that the previ- 
ous experiences of men limit their capability of 
surviving in a different situation. This is the 
problem to which Montesquieu addresses him- 
self in the Spirit of the Laws. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the conception of love plays no 
further role in his work. The search for love has 
enabled him to define his basic problem. Hav- 
ing discovered true love to be an accidental 
phenomenon on the margin of modern society, 
he abandons it as a tool of analysis or as a goal 
to be sought. To evaluate society by the 
criterion of love reveals too much. More rela- 
tive criteria are needed to discern the possible. 





° Erich Auerbach, Mimesis (New York, 1953), 
p. 389. 


FIRST-TIME WINNERS IN THE BRITISH 
HOUSE OF COMMONS SINCE 1918 
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During the last few years the standard guides 
to elections, and the Nuffield studies of elec- 
tions, have given attention to candidates’ ex- 
perience in elections. Nevertheless, the number 
of unsuccessful contests before a seat was finally 
won has been reported only since 1951.1 

During’1963 I talked with a number of M.P.s, 
and also with national, regional, and constitu- 
ency agents of both major parties, and en- 
countered a frequently expressed presumption 
that most careers in the House of Commons 
began with one or two unsuccessful contests. 
Chairmen of constituency committees stated 
this view in a way which implied that most 
M.P.s earned their way into the House, so to 
speak, by gaining experience in the course of 
losing an election or two. If they lost gallantly 
in an adverse constituency, they might then 
seek adoption in a more favorable community, 
having established their right to be considered 
for candidacy where the chances of winning 
would be better? 


1 One of the best guides to general elections, The 
Times House of Commons (London), covers the 
general elections of 1918, 1929, 1931, 1935, 1945, 
1950, 1951, 1955, and 1959. In 1950 the can- 
didate’s first election to a seat was given; and 
since 1951 his earlier contests have been given. 

The Nuffield election studies, which carefully 
analyse elections since 1945, have classified can- 
didates according to the year of their first can- 
didature since 1951. D. E. Butler, The British 
General Election of 1951 (London, 1951), gives 
such a tabulation, p. 36; and this is continued in 
his T'he British General Election of 1966 (London 
and New York, 1955), p. 39, and in D. E. Butler 
and Richard Rose, T'he British General Election of 
1969 (London and New York, 1960), p. 125. 
These tabulations show years of experience, but 
not the number of unsuccessful contests which 
preceded the final winning of a seat. 

The figures on contests before election, given in 
this article, are the result of researches carried on 
since 1956; see my Amateurs and Professionals in 
British Politics, 1918-69 (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1963), to which this note is a 
supplement. I wish to acknowledge the aid of the 
Ford Foundation. 

2 This impression comes from interviews 
carried on while I was investigating the process of 


There is some practical basis for this view, 
for it has been very hard for beginners to win 
seats in the last four elections. Less than a 
tenth of the candidates who were fighting their 
first contests were successful. Heavy losses by 
the Liberals, most of them new contestants, 
skewed the curve downward in 1950 and there- 
after, but hardly more than a tenth of the Con- 
servative and Labour beginners were elected. 
In the eleven elections, 1922-59, beginners 
showed a higher percentage of success in only 
three (1924, 1931, and 1935) than contestants 
who had a previous record of nothing but de- 
feat—usually not more than two, but some- 
times three or more.’ This would give some 
justification for saying that the pathway into 
the Commons lies through one or two unsuc- 
cessful contests, fought with sufficient energy 
and ability to attract the attention of commit- 
tees of selection in more favorable constitu- 
encies. All the people to whom I talked granted 
that some fortunate candidates win their first 
contest; but it seems to be widely believed that 
most people get into the Commons the hard 
way. Indeed, it was often implied that the hard 
way is also the right way—such experience is a 
qualification which entitles the new entrant to 
consideration where he has a chance of winning. 

Nevertheless, when the records of M.P.s are 
traced from election to election, it becomes 
evident that the percentage of first-time win- 
ners in any particular House of Commons is 
larger than the opinions just summarized 
would lead one to expect. The reason, of course, 
is that contestants who do win their first con- 
test are likely to go on winning from one elec- 
tion to the next, and thus cumulate into a 
substantial part of the Commons, 

In fact, a large part of the members of the 
Commons have fought previous elections; they 
have had experience of winning, or losing, or 
both. In 1922 and 1945 nearly forty per cent 
of the M.P.s in the House were newcomers; but 





adoption for candidacy in 1962-63; and also in 
1955-56 while I studied the general pattern of 
political careers. 

3 See Buck, op. cit., pp. 14-15, for a chart which 
shows percentage of success in elections achieved 
by contestants with various types of previous ex- 
perience 1922 through 1959. 
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TABLE I. CONTESTS BEFORE WINNING A SEAT: M.P.S WITH EXPERIENCE OF FIGHTING ELECTIONS, 
COMMENCING 1918 oR LATER 




















A 1945 1950 
Number of 
ee iaias N =380 N =552 

% % 

None 48.4 60.3 
One 29.0 24.8 
Two 13.4 9.8 
Three 5.5 3.6 
Four or more 3.7 1.5 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 








1951 1955 1959 1918-55 
N =609 N =602 N =577 N =2155 
% % % % 
62.1 56.0 50.4 64.4 
24.9 26.9 29.8 22.6 
8.4 11.9 14.2 8.7 
3.3 4.0 4.7 2.6 
1.3 1.2 0.9 1.7 
100.0 100.0 100 .0 100.0 





every otaer election since 1922 has yielded a 
House in which barely ten per cent of the 
beginners of that year won a seat, and the 
average for 1950 through 1959 is less than that. 
Stated the other way round, more than ninety 
per cent of each House of Commons, 1950-59, 
has been made up of members who have had 
previous election experience; and the average 
for the years from 1922 through 1959 stands 
at just cver sixty per cent. It is of interest, 
therefore, to see how many of these experi- 
enced M.P.s are first-time winners. Table I 
shows percentages according to the number of 
contests before election. 

The ssructure of the table should be ex- 
plained briefly. For the Commons of 1945, for 
example, it shows the percentages of M.P.s 
whose past record shows no unsuccessful con- 
tests before 1945 (‘‘None” in the table), or 


TABLE II. CONTESTS B 


` 


one, or two, and so on. The new first-time 
winners, and naturally the first-time losers, 
are not tabulated. If they later get into the 
Commons of 1950, or 1951, and so on, they 
will show there as having had none, or some, 
earlier contests in their record. And it is worth 
remembering, as the table is read, that it 
covers sixty per cent of the 1945 House, and 
ninety per cent or more of the following ones. 

The table shows that more than half of the 
experienced M.P.s of these years got into the 
House of Commons at their first try. In 1945 
the percentage is just under a half, and in 
1959 hardly more; but in other years it is 
higher, and sometimes approaches two-thirds. 
The long-term figure, which covers eleven gen- 
eral elections, 1918 through 1955, stands at 
almost two-thirds. 

The percentages decline sharply after the 


EFORE WINNING A SEAT: 


PARTIES COMPARED, 1959 anp 1918-55 























Conservatives Labour Liberal & others 
EREA 1959 1918-55 1959 1918-55 1959 1918-55 
. N=332 N=1103 N =237 N =756 N=8 N =296 
% % % % % % 
None 44.0 74.6 58.2 62.6 87.5 30.6 
One 33.1 18.3 25.7 19.6 12.5 46.7 
Two 17.2 5.7 10.6 9.1 18.3 
Three 5.1 1.2 4.2 4.8 — 2.0 
Four be bs 1.3 2.9 — 1.4 
Five — 7 — z — 1.0 
Six — — — * — — 
Seven — — — > — — 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





* Less than 1.0 per cent. 
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first try. About a fourth of these M.P.s fought 
one unsuccessful contest before winning a seat; 
but the percentages drop rapidly for those who 
tried two times or more. For recent elections 
the figures contain a number of repetitions; 
first-time winners of 1945 and 1950 reappear in 
subsequent elections, having retained the 
seats they won. Perhaps the most significant 
comparison is that of 1959 with the long-term 
figure of 1918-55. Differences appear between 
the two major parties in such a comparison. 
Only 44 per cent of the experienced Con- 
servative M.P.s of the 1959 House of Com- 
mons started their careers with an initial 
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victory; but over the period from 1918 through 
1955 nearly three-fourths were first-time 
winners. Labour’s figures show less change: 
nearly 60 per cent of the experienced Labour 
M.P.s of 1959 were first-time winners, while 
hardly more than 60 percent were initially 
successful during the years from 1918 through 
1955. The election of 1945 had a powerful 
effect upon the percentages for 1959. Quite a 
large number of Conservatives lost in 1945 
and 1950, but managed to win a seat in 1959, 
or a little earlier. The 1945 election had an op- 
posite effect for Labour. A large part of the 
58.2 per cent shown as first-time winners in 


TABLE III. CONTESTS BEFORE ELECTION OF EXPERIENCED M.P.S, 1945 ruHroves 1959 





























1945 1950 
ee af of Cons. Lab. Others Cons. Lab. Others 
ats N=145 N=215 N=20 N =236 N =302 N=14 
% % % % % % 
None 70.3 32.6 60.0 63.6 58.0 57.2 
One 22.1 35.4 10.0 28.4 22.3 21.4 
Two 6.2 17.7 20.9 6.8 11.8 14.3 
Three 1.4 8.3 5.0 1.2 5.6 — 
Four & more — 6.0 5.0 — 2.3 7.1 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1951 1955 
N =299 N =299 N=11 N =320 N =275 N=7 
% % % % % % 
None 62.8 61.2 63.6 52.5 60.4 57.1 
One 29.1 20.7 27.3 30.0 22.9 28.6 
Two 5.7 11.1 9.1 12.8 10.9 14.3 
Three 2.4 4.3 — 5.1 4.0 — 
Four & more — 2.7 — * 1.8 — 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1959 
N=332 N=237 N=8 
% % % 
None 44.0 58.2 62.5 
One 33.1 25.7 37.5 
Two 17.2 10.6 ee 
Three 5.1 "4.2 — 
Four & More + 1.3 _ 
Total per cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 








* Less than 1.0 per cent. 


FIRST-TIME WINNERS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS SINCE 1918 


1959 won their initial contest in 1945. The rec- 
ord of tke years from 1918 through 1955 is 
quite diffarent. Labour lost most of those elec- 
tions, and their percentage of first-time win- 
ners is substantially less than that of the Con- 
servatives. Still, the fact of greatest significance 
is the large percentage of first-time winners in 
both major parties, in 1959 and in preceding 
years. (See Table II) Table III goes on to give 
a detailed breakdown by parties, 1945-59. 

The two preceding tables show that a high 
percentage of M.P.s of the two major parties 
in the years 1918-55 were first-time winners; 
and that this percentage is consistently high 
for the Commons in the years 1945 through 
1959. Bus these M.P.s can demonstrate an 
equally impressive record for consecutive re- 
elections. Since they cumulate from one House 
to the next, this can be shown by a breakdown 
of the 1989 Commons, as in Table IV. 

It might be presumed that most of these 
consecutive winners were being returned from 
safe seats. This is true in part, but some of them 
changed constituencies, and some of them es- 
tablished themselves in a constituency which 
was marginal at the time of their first victory. 
A breakdown of the records of the first-time 
winners in 1955 and in 1959 serves to show 
these aspects of their careers. 

These percentages conceal a certain amount 
of approximation. For purposes of counting, 
safe constituencies were defined as having been 
won by a 3000 majority or more at the election 
preceding the adoption of each first-time win- 
ner as a candidate. Frequently there had been 
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two or more preceding wins, and most of the 
time the majority was in excess of 3000. The 
record shows a high proportion of starts in 
favorable localities; but it also shows a moder- 
ate percentage of constituency changes. Some- 
times these changes arose from redistricting; 
sometimes they were no more than a shift from 
one safe constituency to another. Nevertheless, 
there is enough substance in these percentages 
to indicate that while the safe seat accounts 
for a good deal of election at first candidacy, 
and continuance thereafter, a number of 
these careers start and continue in only 
moderately favorable conditions. f 

A brief summary of the share of the 1959 
House made up of first-time winners will serve 
to bring out the import of the figures given so 
far. It should be noted first that nine-tenths of 
the Commons, 1950 through 1959, is made up 
of M.P.s who have been through more than 
one election contest. More than half of these 
experienced M.P.s won a seat at their first 
contest; and they make up only a little less 
than half the total membership of the 1959 
House. Nearly nine-tenths of these first-time 
winners have never lost; and they make up 
just over forty per cent of the House. Per- 
centages for each of the major parties are 
about the same as those for the whole House. 

First-time winners hold slightly higher per- 
centages of Cabinet and ministerial positions 
than of seats in the Commons. In April 1963, 
61.9 per cent of the Macmillan Cabinet had 
won their first contest, and 52.4 per cent had 
never lost. The corresponding percentages for 


TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE OF FIRST-TIME WINNERS IN THE 1959 COMMONS WINNING CONSECUTIVE 
ELECTIONS, BY PARTY AND YEAR OF ENTRANCE 























Conservative Labour Others 
a E No. of Por cont No. of oe No. of Sean 
y first-time ee first-time Ta 8 first-time 3 
: consec- 2 consec- A consec- 
winners : winners ; winners : 
utively utively utively 
Pre-1945 18 44.4 10 50.0 1 100.0 
1945 54 92.6 84 83.3 3 100.0 
1950 36 100.0 23 95.7 1 100.0 
1951 5 100.0 8 100.0 — — 
1955 21 100.0 12 100.0 i — 
By-elections, 
1955-59 12 100.0 7 100.0 oe m= 
Total, pre-1945 
through 1959 146 90.4 144 86.8 5 100.0 
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TABLE V. RECORDS OF FIRST-TIME WINNERS, 1955 AND 1959 HOUSE OF COMMONS 





1955* 











Record % of first-time 7 of total % of Labour % of total Labour 
Conservative Conservatives X A 
: z first-time winners in House 
winners in House 
From safe constituencies 82.5 41.1 50.9 30.7 
Uninterrupted winners 83.6 41.7 88.6 53.4 
Changed constituency 31.6 15.7 49.7 30.0 
1959ł 
From safe constituencies 79.9 32.7 84.0 47.1 
Uninterrupted winners 87.9 36.0 85.4 47.9 
Changed constituency 24,2 9.9 41.0 23.0 





* Conservative first-time winners, 171; Labour first-time winners, 167. 
t Conservative first-time winners, 146; Labour first-time winners, 144. 


ministers not in the Cabinet were 50.0 and 
42.9, and 37.2 and 20.5 for junior ministers.4 In 
the years from 1918 through 1955, 63.3 per 
cent of Conservative Cabinet ministers were 
first-time winners, and 43.3 per cent never 
lost a contest. The corresponding percentages 
for Labour governments were 41.9 and 32.3, 
respectively. Of Conservative ministers (not in 
the Cabinet) during these years, 58.3 per cent 
were first-time winners, and 35.4 per cent 
never lost a contest; the corresponding per- 
centages for Labour are 66.6 and 41.9, re- 
spectively. The momentum of a prompt elec- 
tion to the Commons is the chief explantion, 
in all probability, of these percentages, which 
are higher than corresponding percentages for 
all M.P.s during this same period. 

A rough, quick summary of the substance of 
all these figures shows the importance of first- 
time winners in the Commons. One one-tenth, 
or less, of each House of Commons, 1950-59, 
was made up of newcomers with no previous 
election experience. Of the experienced nine- 
tenths in each House, more than half have 
been first-time winners; and all but a tenth of 
them have won consecutive elections. This is 
quite clearly shown by the composition of the 
1959 Commons, into which their successive vic- 
tories ultimately carried most of them. The 
record of just over two thousand (2155) M.P.s, 
1918-55, reveals that nearly two-thirds of 
them started with an initial victory, and there- 
after never lost a contest, As might be ex- 


4 Her Majesty’s Ministers and Heads of Public 
Departments, London, H.M.8.0., no. 82, April 
1963. 


pected, these proportions are reflected in the 
membership of Cabinets and ministries. 

As any student of practical politics in Britain 
would expect, these high percentages are the 
result of the procedures of adoption of can- 
didates in favorable or safe constituencies, of 
the two major parties. A large part of all 
M.P.s and Cabinet ministers have had careers 
which began with adoption by a selection com- 
mittee in a favorable constituency, and con- 
tinued by winning a seat in the election which 
followed their adoption. This was their first 
experience of fighting an election anywhere; 
and after it came a series of elections in that 
constituency—or, in a little less than a third 
of these careers, in another favorable con- 
stituency. 

Contrary to an impression held by many 
party agents and chairmen of committees of 
selection, an applicant who has not had prior 
experience of an election contest is frequently 
adopted in these favorable constituencies. 
Competition for such an adoption is under- 
standably keen. When a vacancy is to be 
filled, the committee reviews letters of ref- 
erence and information furnished in response 
to its own inquiries, concerning fifty to a 
hundred applicants. On the basis of letters and 
other information, the field is narrowed to ten 
or fifteen of the most promising applicants; 
and these then are interviewed by the com- 
mittee. Four or five survivors of these inter- 
views finally appear before an executive com- 
mittee meeting, or a general meeting, of the 
constituency party, and one is adopted as the 
candidate. Once adopted, he is likely to be 
elected; and once elected, he is practically 
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certain tc be readopted for as long a time as he 
is willing to serve. 

In effeet, then, a substantial proportion of 
the members of the Commons obtain their 
seats through a rigorous competition for 
adoption, and retain the seat for a long time 
thereafter. In these constituencies, the voters 
of their party accept and elect the choice made 
by their committee of selection. A surprisingly 
large number of these candidates, as revealed 
in the foregoing tables, have had no experi- 
ence of election contests before their first suc- 
cess. Finally, it should be noticed that the 
number of first-time winners reaching the 
front bench is large, chiefly by virtue of the 
assured prospect of long tenure of a seat which 
is conferred by election from a favorable con- 
stituency. 

A little more than half of the members of 
the Commons, 1950-59 and earlier, won their 
seats after one or more contests, seldom more 
than two. Their experience of competition 
has been quite different from that of the first- 
time winners, They first applied for adoption 
in less favorable constituencies than their more 
fortunate colleagues; but they were exposed 
to less severe competition from fewer appli- 
cants than they would have encountered if the 
seat were more winnable. Having been adopted, 
they fought and lost the ensuing election. 
Sometimes they fought in the same place a 
second time. Ultimately they won a seat in 
the House by being adopted by a selection 
committee in a constituency where the chances 
of winning were fairly good. To accomplish 
this they appeared before a number of selec- 
tion committees; and, as has been pointed out 
above, they were also tested in the fire of one 
or two election campaigns. 

The data here reviewed do not furnish a 
basis for saying which method of entrance into 
the House might yield the most desirable per- 
sonnel. What is clear is that about half the 
M.P.s reach a seat by strenuous competition 
for adoption in favorable constituencies, and 
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half come in after application for adoption in 
several marginal constituencies, and after 
fighting one or two elections. It is clear also 
that the number of first-time winners is a good 
deal larger than it is commonly believed to be, 
even by experienced party agents and com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Considering the attention given to nom- 
inating methods in this country, it may seem 
a little surprising that there has not been more 
systematic research into the procedures of 
selection and adoption of candidates for the 
House of Commons.® The absence of any sub- 
stantial amount of public criticism of these 
procedures suggests that the party organiza- 
tions are satisfied with what they are getting; 
and the voting public accepts the candidates 
put forward by the parties. Certainly, competi- 
tion for adoption is keen; and this is an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining a satisfactory level 
of energy and effectiveness among candidates 
and M.P.’s. 


5 It is discussed in D. E. Butler and Richard 
Rose, op. cit., pp. 122-24; Peter G. Richards, 
Honourable Members, A Study of the British Back- 
bencher (London, 1959), pp. 14-20; Ivor Bulmer- 
Thomas, The Party System in Great Britain 
(London, 1953), pp. 204-10; Nigel Nicolson, 
People and Parliament (London, 1958); and 
Martin Harrison, Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party since 1946 (London, 1960), pp. 262~306. 
These are general discussions of the subject; but 
I know of no study which concentrates on the 
process of selection and adoption of candidates. 

The Conservative and Unionist Central Office 
in London published, not long ago, Notes on Pro- 
cedure for the Adoption of Conservative Candidates 
in England and Wales (no date given). This is 
clearly designed to set standards for constituency 
organizations, Affiliated organizations within the 
federal structure of the Labour Party use various 
methods for the nomination of candidates, which 
are discussed by Martin Harrison, op. cit. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
BENTLEY’S DESTRUCTIVE GENIUS 


To THE EDITOR: 


In his “Causality and Time in Political 
Process” (disarmingly subtitled “a specula- 
tion”), Professor Norman Jacobson gives us an 
interpretation of Arthur F. Bentley which is so 
right and yet so exasperatingly incomplete that 
it begs for comment. 

We now know—Jacobson has pointed it out 
—that Bentley’s assault on traditional political 
research has been deflected by battalions of 
American group theorists who have stopped 
short of cutting through the group to a deeper 
reality, who embrace Bentley only after arrest- 
ing the thrust of his thinking. Jacobson rightly 
prods us onward and asks us to return to 
Bentley’s destructive genius, “to lift his power- 
ful sling and break a few windows of our own.” 

But as we resolve to annihilate and smash 
and splinter, where will we land? What will we 
behold? What can we possibly make intelligible 
to ourselves? There is no denying the exhilara- 
tion of a free fall. Jacobson is right: fresh air zs 
bracing to the spirit. Yet, I would add, we must 
impose some sort of meaning on our experience, 
capture it, control it, express it. And that, of 
course, means arresting it once again—in a new 
language, to be sure, but still in language. All 
the great romantics Jacobson enlists to point 
the way toward a free fall were classicists as 
well. While falling they articulated. Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, Malraux, Yeats, Dostoevsky, 
Joyce, Lawrence, Ibsen, Strindberg, Schoen- 
berg, Kierkegaard—all these were stylists, 
masters of form. Yeats did not merely “‘lie 
down where all ladders start,/In the foul rag- 
and-bone shop of the heart.” He also composed 


these lines and thereby climbed a new ladder. 
Nietzsche, after all, wrote. Schoenberg com- 
posed. Van Gogh framed his paintings, gov- 
erned his strokes, imposed his vision. More is 
involved here than what is often simply 
thought of as “discharging” or “releasing” or 
‘falling free.” To see language merely as con- 
gealing reality is a romantic fallacy: language, 
order, structure, form, discipline, and death are 
also liberating. They too are part of life. And if 
we wish to sustain life we need more than proc- 
ess. We need to make sense of it. 

But here too Bentley may help, though 
Jacobson’s nihilism and our own impatience 
do not allow us to see it. Jacobson merely notes 
that in the end Bentley became incomprehen- 
sible. Perhaps. In any case, this needs to be 
carefully shown, for it is not true that for 
Bentley “all is movement and flux, all is proc- 
ess.’ Were there not his own style, his own 
obstinate stance, his maddening idiom? Pos- 
sibly we should try to comprehend his way of 
presenting himself, to see it as part of the man, 
to save him from process, to redeem him for 
language, for rationality and civility, for life 
mastered and controlled. 

To be sure, Bentley is no Nietzsche. But this 
may be just as well, Being authentically Ameri- 
can, he may yet make us aware of ourselves, of 
our own cranky style, our own perverse 
“methodologies,” our own unspeakable lan- 
guage. In short, Jacobson’s is a stunning in- 
troduction. If it takes Bentley as point of de- 
parture, this is reasonable enough, for he is ours. 

Henry 8. KARIEL 


University of Hawaii 


SINGLE-MEMBER DISTRICTS AND TWO-PARTY SYSTEMS 


To THE EDITOR: 


Congratulations on publishing Leon Ep- 
stein’s “A Comparative Study of Canadian 
Parties” (this Review, March 1964). Once 
again he has shown us how to investigate an 
empirical problem in such a way as to throw 
maximum light on theoretical questions of 
strategic importance. 

Exception must be taken, however, to one of 
his arguments: that the dynamics of single- 
member elections cannot explain two-partyism. 
This seems to be the case with regard to Canada, 
as in other socio-economically diverse coun- 


tries, only because a series of local two-party 
systems adds up to something other than a 
two-party system at the national level. The 
correlation between the uninomial election and 
the two-party system nevertheless holds for 
each electoral unit. 

This is, after all, what Epstein is saying 
when he writes—correctly, I believe—that the 
parliamentary system accounts for party disci- 
pline in the legislature. For every vote that is 
considered a vote of confidence is itself a uni- 
nomial election; every vote in the House of 
Commons is implicitly a reelection of the Prime 
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Minister, and thus impels a polarization of 
Members’ votes. , 

This becomes even clearer whén we recall 
that there are votes in each session of Congress 
on which American legislative parties exhibit 
as much discipline as their British or Canadian 
counterparis—the votes to elect a Speaker, and 
to organize the House, that is, in effect, to 
elect a slate of committee chairmen. 
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I think Epstein makes his point very effec- 
tively: the nature of the parliamentary system 
accounts for the existence of legislative party 
discipline. Correctly understood, this does not 
invalidate the putative connection between 
uninomial elections and two-partyism, how- 
ever, but rather strengthens it. 

Martin C. NEEDLER 

University of Michigan 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Nerves of Government: Models of Political 
Communication and Control. By Karu W. 
Derutscu. (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963. Pp. xviii, 316. $6.50.) 


Professor Deutsch is one of the important 
figures in modern political science and this is 
his most significant book. The arguments and 
insights of Nerves... are so compelling that 
the reviewer constantly had the impression 
that the author was beckoning from a Kitch- 
ener-like poster emblazoned with the impera- 
tive “SYSTEMATIC POLITICAL SCIENCE 
NEEDS RESEARCH, SIGN UP HERE!” In 
a discipline where books tend to be either 
appallingly complex or seductively simple it is 
encouraging to read a seductively complex book 
—it needs to be read and reread. 

The stature of this book comes from the au- 
thor’s attempt to build an operational model of 
political systems. Professor Deutsch’s keen 
attention to suggesting measures for the con- 
cepts which frame his model signals its utility 
to a discipline with a concern for the accumula- 
tion of confirmed hypotheses as the best route 
to general theory. That few of this rich set of 
theorems (deductions from the model) are con- 
firmed within the covers of Nerves... can 
hardly be held against the author; this is a task 
which will keep Professor Deutsch and his 
associates occupied for many years. 

Beyond even this step in theory building, 
the reader also gains from sharing with the 
author the intellectual process from which the 
theory emanates. 

In the first section of the book we are given a 
series of glimpses at the history of the meta- 
phors around which men have organized their 
scientific thinking and a discussion of the role 
that models play in the development of science. 
The specialist in the history and philosophy of 
science will find this familiar territory and 
might take issue with specific points, e.g., the 
“matching” criterion to test the relevance of a 
model. (What does it mean to “match” a com- 
plex phenomenon? At the extreme, under this 
criterion, only the system itself could serve as 
its model.) The discussion in this section serves 
to lead the reader to a comprehension of Pro- 
fessor Deutsch’s own choice among the meta- 
phors—servo-cybernetic, feedback-systems 
theory. 

The author has selected this model for the 
best of reasons, not because it is fashionable or 
because it comes ready made with a mathe- 
matical apparatus, but because it links com- 


munication and control—the two basic proc- 
esses of political decision-making. The cyber- 
netic model, moreover, in the concepts of 
“feedback” and “information,” provides both 
the means and the measure of the adaptiveness 
or non-adaptiveness of a system to a changing 
critical environment. 

Professor Deutsch, in the second section, 
uses these concepts to construct rigorous defini- 
tions of terms familiar to social scientists, e.g., 
“consciousness,” “will,” “integrity,” and “dig- 
nity.” His discussion of “power,” as a scientific 
concept, has such force and erudition that the 
term may be rescued from the banishment sug- 
gested in recent papers by Professor March and 
others. This enterprise is not, however, without 
hazard. The author’s desire to construct his 
model out of terms with a familiar ring may 
well erode the precision of communication he 
seeks by rigorous construction. Many private 
meanings exist for the terms to which special 
meanings are given in this book; these private 
meanings are likely to affect the reception of 
these terms defined anew within the language 
of the model. 

The alternative approach is equally hazard- 
ous. The development of a special set of terms 
(which label the identical processes to which 
the author applies familiar labels), would prob- 
ably raise cries of “jargon!” 

The third section of the book brings to bear, 
on a discussion of system health and pathology, 
the model of communication and control and 
the concepts developed in Section Two. This 
discussion, while it is highly provocative of 
thought, yields mixed results from the point of 
view of operational (i.e., researchable) theory. 
Here we are given lists of sources of system 
pathology and strength, but few of the sug- 
gested sources of data, which contributed so 
much to the significance of the second section. 

The real measure of this book is the state of 
preparation it provides the reader for the para- 
digm in the appendix. Before reading the book 
this paradigm was as incomprehensible to the 
reviewer as a Heathkit wiring diagram; how- 
ever, approaching it (as it should be ap- 
proached) through the text and with Professor 
Deutsch’s patient guidance, it provides a lucid 
summary of this extended discussion of the 
complex communication circuitry of political 
decision systems. 

In 1948, Professor Deutsch’s friend and 
collaborator, the late Norbert Wiener, said of 
applying cybernetic models to social phe- 
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nomena, ‘I mention this matter, because of the 
considerable, and I think false, hopes which 
some of my friends have built for the social 
efficacy of whatever new ways of thinking this 
book [Cybernetics] may contain. ... they con- 
sider the main task of the immediate future is 
to extend to the fields of anthropology, of 
sociology, of economics, the methods of the 
natural sciences, in the hope of achieving a like 
measure of success in the social fields. From 
believing this necessary, they come to believe 
it possible. In this, I maintain, they show an 
excessive optimism. ...” [p. 189]. The re- 
viewer believes that Professor Wiener must 
have changed his mind with the appearance of 
Nerves of Government: 
RICHARD A. BRODY 
Stanford University 


The Broken Image: Man, Science and Society. 
By Froyp W. Marson. (New York: George 
Braziller, Inc., 1964. Pp. 355. $6.95.) 


The Broken Image is an imaginative, 
scholarly, provocative, informative, contro- 
versial, and, above all, very interesting book, 
Matson’s topic is the impact of science on the 
twentieth-century understanding of man and 
society. The book is probably best described as 
intellectual history. It is, however, by no means 
dispassionate intellectual history. Matson is 
sharply critical of behavioral science, but his 
argument is no mere rehash of the condemna- 
tion from classical philosophy. His perspective 
is that of contemporary natural science. In 
short, he is ‘anti-behavioral” but ‘pro- 
science.” Matson argues, in effect, that be- 
havioral science is, from the point of view of 
the development of modern science, about 75 
years out of date. Science, as understood by 
behavioral social scientists, is defined and 
epitomized by Newtonian mechanics. While it 
is surely true that Newtonian mechanics has 
in itself not been wholly superseded, the notion 
that science is literally defined in its terms has 
long ago been discarded. But in Matson’s view 
behavioral scientists continue blandly to pro- 
ceed as if science simply was the discovery of 
mechanical explanations. By implication the 
most guilty are the behavioral political scien- 
tists because they are the most behind the 
times. 

Probably the best summation of the theme 
and tone of the book is the following quotation 
from the preface: 


It is the primary thesis of this book that the 
historic reliance of the social sciences upon root 
metaphors and routine methods appropriated 
from classical mechanics has eclipsed the ances- 
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tral liberal vision of ‘the whole man, man in per~ 
son’ (to use Lewis Mumford’s phrase), and .has 
given us instead a radically broken self-image. 
The tragic history of the breaking of the human 
image parallels the disintegration of the inner 
sense of identity, the flight from autonomous con- 
duct to automaton behavior, in the modern world. 

The story need not, and in fact does not, end 
there. Our own century has witnessed the rise of 
an opposite and potentially equal force, a posi- 
tive countermovement whose wellspring is in 
natural science itself and whose fundamental mo- 
tive is a passionate concern with the mending of 
the broken image and the recovery of an integral, 
vision. Out of the wreckage of displaced alle- 
giances and abandoned human values which the 
mechanization of social science has left in its wake 
this insurgent movement of reconstruction has 
steadily been taking form and gaining voice. Its 
advent has not, to be sure, passed unnoticed; in 
each of the special fields in which it has found ex- 
pression it is still the subject of active con- 
troversy. And yet, as a general movement of 
thought, it has remained curiously unacknowl- 
edged and widely unappreciated with respect to 
the revolutionary changes it portends for the 
proper study of mankind—for, that is to say, 
what man may make of man. 


As examples of the “positive countermove- 
ment” Matson, after having discussed rela- 
tivity and quantum physics, cites the work of 
Jung, Allport, Binswanger, and biologists like 
Huxley and Waddington. While he is able to 
discuss Lasswell and Bentley in the earlier 
critical section, no political scientists show up 
as part of the countermovement. This, I think, 
is not surprising, for as far as I know there are 
none, The Broken Image translated into a prac- 
tical question for political scientists might, it 
seems to me, be put this way: If the pressing 
problem for contemporary political science is 
the devising of an adequate theory of political 
change and development, can we afford to con- 
tinue operating in terms of the consummately 
mechanical S-O-R model and a mechanically 
interpreted structural-functional model or 
should we begin to look for our notions of 
science in fields like developmental and evolu- 
tionary biology? ; 

The book, interesting and significant as I 
think it is, has a serious weakness. It scarcely 
touches the all-important underlying philo- 
sophical problem. Behavioral science, it is true, 
operates with a mechanical explanatory para- 
digm, but it relies also on a rather crude, and I 
would argue equally out-dated, epistemology. 
The two, of course, go hand-in-hand. Behav- 
ioral science tends to stress prediction while 
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«natural science stresses explanation. It is 
inductive while natural science is abductive. 
Matson gets to none of this. My recommenda- 
tion, therefore, to all who are concerned with 
scientific political science is by all means read 
Matson, but read Toulmin’s Foresight and 
Understanding, Kubn’s The Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions, Hanson’s Patterns of Discovery 
and The Concept of the Positron along with it. 

Tuomas LANDON THORSON 
The University of Wisconsin 


Congressional Control of Administration. By 
Josera P. Harris. (Washington, D. C.: The 
Brookings Institution. Pp. 306. $5.75.) 


The American Congress has long suffered the 
fate of having books written about it by politi- 
cal scientists who are suspicious of the capaci- 
ties as well as the motives of its individual 
members, and also unsympathetic toward their 
attempts collectively to increase their power in 
the American political system. This is another 
such book. It has considerable merit as a 
convenient, careful summary of the familiar 
forms of legislative control——via substantive 
statutes, appropriations, audit, personnel, legis- 
lative veto and investigations. And it is not to 
detract from its real usefulness as a scholarly 
compilation of forms that attention is focused 
here on its more general line of argument. Since 
Professor Harris himself is preoccupied through- 
out the book with evaluative questions of re- 
form, it does seem useful to discuss the stand- 
ards which inform both his descriptions and his 
prescriptions. This procedure is the more useful 
since his subtly pro-executive, anti-Congress 
standards have for so long passed as conven- 
tional wisdom among large numbers of political 
scientists. 

Professor Harris’ argument proceeds as fol- 
lows: Congressional control over administra- 
tion is increasing. In the main, this increase 
has been marked by excessively detailed super- 
vision of and excessive interference in execu- 
tive decision-making. The problem, then, which 
faces us now is not to increase congressional 
contro! but to make sure that Congress exer- 
cises “appropriate kinds of authority and in- 
fluence without impeding administration or 
weakening executive authority.” Appropriate 
congressional controls involve first, making the 
broadest kind of policy decisions and, secondly, 
holding executives accountable for the exercise 
of their discretion in carrying them out. The 
most appropriate and effective way to imple- 
ment congressional oversight is to “galvanize 
the internal disciplines of the executive branch” 
rather than to intervene directly in specific 
instances. Two congressional shortcomings evi- 
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dent in their direct, detailed, specific attempts 
at supervision are first, the tendency to act 
without sufficient information and knowledge 
and, secondly, the tendency to act through a 
profusion of committees or individuals, who 
are prone to “advance personal, local and pro- 
vincial interests without regard to the public 
interest.” These dangers will be minimized to 
the degree that executive officials are left rela- 
tively free to exercise their discretion in de- 
cision-making. 

Professor Harris does, of course, acknowledge 
the need for congressional control of the execu- 
tive; but what really concerns him is that 
Congress may hobble the executive, not that 
the executive may dominate Congress. Where 
Congress has tried new ways to assert its in- 
fluence, Harris is worried. He objects to annual 
authorizations as detrimental to executive 
planning. He objects to the legislative veto on 
the grounds that it enables committees to bring 
disruptive “political pressures” to bear on 
administration. He objects to giving the Ap- 
propriations Committee a larger staff on the 
grounds that its influence might come to riva! 
that of the Budget Bureau. He objects to the 
use of GAO investigative reports by individual 
Congressmen as impediments to smooth ad- 
ministration. (He approves, naturally, of the 
item veto, since that will increase presidential 
influence at the expense of congressionally 
sponsored spending—‘‘the pork barrel.”) The 
book is filled with specific examples of the wrong 
kind of control activity; but it contains almost 
no detailed and specific examples of the right 
kind of congressional control. Similarly, the 
criticisms cited and examined all pertain to 
congressional activity; no comparable list of 
criticisms of executive decision-making (the 
other side of the two-sided control process) is 
to be found. One is left, therefore, with few, if 
any, specific illustrations of precisely what 
Congress can and should do to exercise a posi- 
tive influence over what specific kinds of “bad” 
executive action. 

Occasonially, the dominant impression be- 
comes one of hopelessness. For example, 
throughout his lengthy discussions of budget- 
ary control, Professor Harris emphasizes that 
Congress should take a comprehensive view of 
the budget as a whole, and that “the glaring 
weakness” of the appropriations process con- 
sists in its failure to provide this overview. But 
he concludes, “It is doubtful that Congress can 
ever effectively consider the budget as a whole 
and hence have a basis for considering broad 
fiscal policies.” Congressional control should 
come by way of broad policy decisions; yet in 
the admittedly most important area of control 
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—appropriations—Congress is incapable of 
making such decisions. Where, then, do we go 
from here? Professor Harris has two sugges- 
tions. One, implicit in the “comparisons” with 
British procedures which pop up here and 
there throughout the book, is to adopt varia- 
tions on British control practices. The second, 
more explicit, is to set up a select committee 
like the Hoover Commission to study budget- 
ary reform. 

For the sake of discussion the following line 
of argument, leading to different conclusions, 
might be juxtaposed to that of Professor Har- 
tis’ book. The relationship between legislature 
and executive is a power relationship. Rela- 
tively, it is the power of the executive branch 
that is growing. Congress finds it increasingly 
difficult to exercise any real influence over ex- 
ecutive decision-making. The problem which 
faces us in this area is that of preserving the in- 
fluence of Congress as a check on the power of 
the executive branch. What needs to be done, 
therefore, is to determine empirically which 
modes of congressional control now in existence 
do, in fact, guarantee it the largest possible 
share of influence and then seek to buttress 
those modes against ever greater executive 
dominance. 

To relegate Congress to the making of broad 
policy decisions and to oversight in terms of 
broad program management is to prescribe pre- 
cisely those tasks which Congress is least ca- 
pable of performing. To criticize Congress for 
intervening in a specific and detailed fashion is 
to attack it for doing the only thing it can do to 
effectively assert its influence. Specifics and 
details are the indispensable handles which 
Congressmen use to work inductively toward 
broader kinds of oversight judgments. Spe- 
cifics and details are what concern the constit- 
uents on whose behalf Congressmen must 
intervene with the bureaucracy. Specific and 
detailed requests from an interested Congress- 
man to a bureau head or division chief do more 
to “galvanize the internal disciplines of admin- 
istration” (Arthur Macmahon’s phrase) than 
any broad statement of policy. The profusion 
of committees and subcommittees make pos- 
sible a degree of specialization which gives to 
Congressmen the detailed and specific infor- 
mation they find most useful in influencing 
executive behavior. 

Specific and detailed controls by individuals 
and small committees give Congressmen their 
maximum influence because these controls are 
best adapted to the realities of executive de- 
cision-making. If executive decision-making is 
basically piecemeal, incremental and marginal, 
then congressional control, if it is to be effec- 
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tive, must be basically piecemeal, incremental 
and marginal. What is or is not “appropriate” 
congressional control cannot be prescribed a 
priori as it is in this book. Congressional control 
is or is not appropriate in the context of the 
realities of legislative and executive decision- 
making. The legislator ought not to be criti- 
cized for using those controls which are avail- 
able to him and which his experience tells him 
bring the greatest influence over executive 
activity. If we do not recognize this, we will 
continue to prescribe impossible control tasks, 
criticize the lack of accomplishment and thus 
whipsaw the Congress into further subordina- 
tion to the executive. 

This line of argument is deliberately sympa- 
thetic to Congress, in an attempt to highlight 
the opposite bias of Professor Harris’ book. 
The juxtaposition leads not to the conclusion 
that we should examine British practices or set 
up a select committee on reform. It suggests 
that we would be wise to shelve all these pre- 
mature nostrums until we have done some 
empirical research. In the end, it is the lack of 
fresh research into legislative expectations, 
perceptions and attitudes (following Arthur 
Macmahon’s brilliant lead), the failure even to 
discuss executive decision-making and the lack 
of hard evidence to substantiate statements 
about trends that keep this book from advanc- 
ing our understanding of actual congressional 
control relationships. This book stands as the 
summing up of a familiar, executive-oriented 
view of congressional control. Unless it stands 
also as an incitement to entertain other lines 
of argument and to do some empirical research, 
it will have succeeded in steering the analysis 
of the subject toward a dead end. 

RicHarpD F. FENNO, JR. 

University of Rochester 


Judicial Decision-Making. EDITED BY GLENDON 
Scuuperr. (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1963. Pp. 278.) 


Once upon a time reading and writing were 
sufficient skills to teach and to do research in 
the field of public law. This is no longer so. 
Without mathematical literacy, at least in ele- 
mentary statistics, there is a growing body of 
literature that cannot be digested, as is 
illustrated by many of the articles in this excel- 
lent collection. These articles reflect the avant 
garde work of fourteen scholars. Hach deserves 
detailed consideration. They range from analy- 
sis of leadership in the Michigan Supreme 
Court by S. Sidney Ulmer through studies of 
the Norwegian courts by Vilhelm Aubert and 
Ulf Torgersen, but most of the work focuses on 
the correlation of the decisions of individual 
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Supreme Court justices with their imputed 
attitudes, vhat has come to be known as juri- 
metrics. Ccntrary to the charges of some of 
his followers, Glendon Schubert, editor of this 
volume anc. pioneer of the technique, is well 
aware that jurimetrics is not the only alterna- 
tive to tracitional public law research. In his 
perceptive introduction he places it in its 
proper context and assesses the several other 
approaches that follow. 

Schuberts own substantive article and those 
of Harold J Spaeth and Fred Kort are brilliant 
examples oi the best work being done by the 
jurimetricis:s. It is difficult to understand the 
intensity of the attack upon their research by 
those who champion conventional scholarship, 
for there is not much difference between the 
basic assum tions and goals underlying the two 
approaches. Like traditional scholars, jurimet- 
ricians are zoncerned with explaining the de- 
cisional cheices of particular judges. They 
have the same non-political orientation toward 
judicial decision-making, the same holding 
constant of sll factors except those that are part 
of the forms] processes. There are differences: 
jurimetriciaus do not think it inappropriate to 
use the sam2 techniques to study decisions of 
men who are judges that are used to study de- 
cisions of men who are not judges; their vari- 
ables are attitudes and facts rather than legal 
rules (or precedents) and facts; their dependent 
variables are decisions rather than opinions, 
and they clearly identify the criteria they use 
to classify dacisions. 

To point to the similarities between the 
assumptions of Schubert and associates with 
those of the “legalistic scholars” is not to belit- 
tle the imporzant contributions they have made 
and are maxing. Their contribution is not, 
however, as €chubert once said, to demonstrate 
that the personal values of the jurists are sig- 
nificant in determining their decisions, for this 
is a truism tkat few find of much interest even 
to discuss. Rather, they have shown more con- 
vincingly than have the traditionalists that 
there are patserns to a judge’s decisions. Once 
they have determined a judge’s basic attitude 
toward a spezific policy choice, and once they 
have identified the facts that he considers rele- 
vant—and tkey can do both of these things— 
these scholars can predict his decisional be- 
havior with much greater precision than can 
those who rel, on precedent and “legal reason- 
ing.” Of course the explanatory categories they 
use are not tke same as those contained in the 
judge’s opinicn. Justice Frankfurter and some 
of his defenders, for example, insist that his 
decisions cannot be understood in terms of his 
basic attitude toward policy conflicts, but that 
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they reflect his democratic philosophy which 
calls for judicial deference to the principles of 
federalism, to decisions of legislators, admin- 
istrators, and to past judicial decisions. Juri- 
metric analysis of Frankfurter’s decisions, how- 
ever, show a high correlation with the favorable 
or unfavorable consequence of his decisions for 
certain values—from which the jurimetricians 
impute an attitudinal continuum—but that 
his decisions are not correlated with the vari- 
ables the Justice insists control his decisions. 
This is not to suggest hypocrisy, as some of 
Frankfurter’s defenders seem to insist; it merely 
furnishes another example of the obvious fact 
that the explanations of decision-makers— 
which have their own significance and func- 
tion—are often different from the explanatory 
schemes used by those who study their deci- 
sions. But since the purpose of studying the 
judicial decision-making process, presumably, 
is not to champion or attack a particular jurist, 
this side issue seems of little moment. 

One of the more interesting examples of the 
advantages of statistical analysis is the work 
of Joseph Tonenhaus and associates who are 
able to identify more accurately than is pos- 
sible by applying the formal Supreme Court 
rules, the conditions under which the Supreme 
Court is likely to grant certiorari petitions. 
Stuart Nagel shows how questionnaire sam- 
pling can be used and reports the results of his 
study of the off-the-bench attitudes of state 
court judges. He finds that as a group they are 
more conservative than are legislators or ad- 
ministrators and that there is a correlation be- 
tween the degree of their conservatism and 
their decisions, though evidence to support 
this important finding is not reported here. 
Nagel’s work invites additional investigation 
to determine whether judicial decisions are 
significantly different from the legislative and 
administrative decisions from the same politi- 
cal community. It may be, for example, that 
the fact of being a judge is less significant than 
the fact of being a Mississippian. 

In the third part of the volume, devoted to 
examples of political sociclogy, Herbert Jacob 
and Kenneth Vines call for studies of the state 
courts and diagnose the basic weakness of 
“previous studies” to be an inadequate con- 
ceptualization of the judicial system because of 
a failure to treat the judiciary as part of the 
political system, a weakness that is just as 
relevant to most of the articles that appear in 
this volume as to ‘‘previous studies.” 

In his preface, Heinz Eulau, general editor of 
the International Yearbooks of Political Behavior 
Research, of which this volume is one, suggests 
that behavioral research on judicial decisions 
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has grown more rapidly than such research in 
the field of public administration because 
scholars interested in public law, unlike those 
concerned with public administration, ‘‘never 
considered it their major business to tell the 
practitioners what to do or what not to do. In 
public law, unlike public administration, re- 
search and writing have always been predomi- 
nately and genuinely academic.” But there has 
not been any noticeably greater behavioral re- 
search in the field of public law than in the 
field of public administration, There has been 
and remains a flourishing market in articles 
that evaluate Supreme Court decisions and 
whose purpose is to persuade the reader, and 
hopefully the judicial practitioners, of the 
error of judicial ways. More to the point, I 
believe, to explain why there has been a flurry 
of one particular type of what has come to be 
known as judicial behavior research—but 
which might be more accurately described as 
the application of statistical techniques to 
judicial decisions—is the same explanation of 
why there has always been so much of con- 
centration of attention on the decisions and 
opinions of the Supreme Court: each year the 
Court produces hundreds of new decisions, 
these decisions are readily available and pro- 
vide a constant flow of data that can be dealt 
with without having to leave one’s office. The 
application of statistical techniques to this old 
task is to be applauded and as a result of the 
hard and imaginative efforts of the pioneering 
scholars whose work is sampled in this volume 
our literature has been much enriched. But 
there is a danger that those aspects of the 
judicial process that cannot be analyzed from 
the documents conveniently provided by the 
Government Printing Office will be ignored, 
and analysis of decisions will be continued to 
the point of diminished returns. 
J. W. PELTASON 
University of California (Irvine) 


The Civic Culture: Political Attitudes and 
Democracy in Five Nations. By GABRIEL A. 
ALMOND AND Sipney Versa. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963. Pp. xi, 562. 
$8.50.) 


This book represents an innovation in the 
literature of comparative politics: it opens up 
new perspectives on the theory of democratic 
politics; it demonstrates the potentialities of a 
new method of data gathering and analysis; it 
points to a series of problems for further re- 
search and theorizing on the sources of national 
differences in the character of the relationships 
between government and the governed. It is a 
great book and it is a measure of its greatness 
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that it raises as many queries and objections 
as it produces insights and confirmations. 

In bare outline, the study reported in this vol- 
ume seems simple enough: Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba wanted to find out what sorts of 
people were active, articulate and “responsive” 
and what sorts of people were passive, inarticu- 
late and unconcerned in a number of full- 
suffrage democracies and they wanted to study 
similarities and differences in the backgrounds, 
the orientations and the motivations of actives 
and passives in such polities. Indeed, what is 
surprising is that it took so long before any one 
did just that. We have had full-suffrage democ- 
racies in the West for decades, and the con- 
trasts between the active few and the passive 
but mobilized mass have been endlessly dis- 
cussed, and sometimes even investigated, in 
country after country. A few scattered at- 
tempts were made in the twenties and the 
thirties to assemble some of the statistics and 
to compare them across a few countries, but 
these attempts stayed at a very low level of 
theoretical sophistication. The advent of the 
poll and the sample survey opened up new pos- 
sibilities for comparative political statistics, but 
these possibilities were first seen by sociolo- 
gists such as Lazarsfeld, Lerner and Lipset and 
only much later by scholars reared in the tradi- 
tional disciplines of political theory and insti- 
tutional analysis. It is indeed significant that 
the most comprehensive of all anthologies of 
contributions to the study of comparative 
politics, the Eckstein-Apter reader (Princeton 
University Press, 1963), does not include a 
single example of systematic cross-national 
analysis of poll or survey data. Almond and 
Verba have broken new ground: they have 
introduced into the study of comparative 
politics methods so far primarily developed by 
social psychologists and sociologists and they 
have demonstrated that these methods can 
yield results of relevance not only in the descrip- 
tion of differences and similarities between 
polities but also in the exploration of central 
hypotheses in a theory of political develop- 
ment. 

The Civic Culture is indeed not just another 
compilation of comparative statistics. We have 
travelled a long distance from the crude empir- 
ical tabulations assembled by Gosnell and 
Tingsten in their pioneering works of the 
twenties and thirties. Almond and Verba de- 
signed their five-country survey to explore, if 
not to test, some of the empirical implications 
of the general theoretical formulations de- 
veloped within the Committee on Comparative 
Politics set up by the Social Science Research 
Council. The key terms in the vocabulary of 
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this grcup of scholars are “political develop- 
ment,” “‘political culture,” ‘political inputs” 
and “paitical outputs.” The choice of countries 
to be studied reflects their central concern with 
processes of change from traditional to modern 
modes ef politics: on the one hand two still 
heavily tradition-bound but rapidly moderniz- 
ing polities, Mexico and Italy, on the other 
hand tkree advanced but still very different 
systems the German Federal Republic, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Each 
of thes five has its distinctive “political 
cultures” its particular mix of dominant 
orientatons to the objects of politics in the 
differen“ strata and sectors of its population. 
To map out such variations in dominant modes 
of orien-ation Almond and Verba introduce an 
intriguizg typology: they distinguish the 
“naroch-al’ mode of the inhabitants psycho- 
logically most remote from the administrative 
apparatas of the nation-state, the “subject” 
mode of the obedient or only passively recalci- 
trant folowers of the orders and regulations of 
the fielc bureaucracy, and the “participant” 
mode of the citizens who are not only aware of 
the “ourputs” of the governmental machinery, 
but also are ready to contribute to the “inputs” 
of pressures on those who control the machin- 
ery. The five countries chosen for study were 
taken ta represent so many distinctive mixes of 
such modes of orientation to politics and 
governirent: Mexico still largely “parochial” 
but witi strong participant aspirations, Italy 
also heevily “parochial” but essentially dis- 
tinguishad by the high level of alienation in its 
“subject” orientations, Germany a more posi- 
tive “sunject” culture but with only minimal 
emphasis on participation and the United 
Kingdom and the United States finally ex- 
hibiting flexible equilibria between “subject” 
and “p.rticipant” orientations, the British 
tending so tilt heavier toward deferential sub- 
ject rolez, the Americans more likely to empha- 
size the virtues of activity than the duties of 
civic obedience. 

This conceptualization of types of relation- 
ships besween the governed and their govern- 
ment was fundamental in the study: it decided 
the prio-ities of the survey design, it was re- 
flected in the actual sequences of questions in 
the inte-view schedule, it also governed the 
proceduses of analysis. 

The fccus is on the individual adult and his 
interaction with constituted governmental 
authorites: how much does he know about 
them? haw does he feel toward them? how far 
does he trust them? how competent does he 
feel in dealing with them? what does he actually 
do countzract or influence them? The questions 
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used to map out these interrelations and inter- 
actions are admirably conceived and the inter- 
pretation of the resulting response distributions 
is often illuminating. Yet one may well ask 
whether this concentration on the direct links 
between individual and nation has not tended 
to distort the maps given us of the five polities 
and their differences. There is very little analy- 
sis of the sources of cleavage and dissension 
within each polity: regional differences, even 
in the very obvious cases of Italy and the 
United States, are not discussed, differences 
among denominations and between the relig- 
iously active and passive are only touched on, 
and differences between social classes are 
largely ignored. The authors offer a perceptive 
introductory note on the need to consider 
political subcultures but their data do not go 
far toward a description of variations in the 
strength of such alternative foci of political 
identification as the regional culture, the 
church, the class, the union, the political party. 
The five-country study was deliberately cen- 
tered on one of many axes in the political sys- 
tem and the design was parsimoniously organ- 
ized to produce data and analysis possibilities 
in this one direction. The authors state this 
very clearly (pp. 378-9 and 401) and I can 
only admire their stubbornness in resisting 
temptations to broaden the design to offer 
analysis possibilities in alternative directions 
In a first attempt at systematic comparative 
data gathering my own preference would have 
been for a multi-focussed design, fewer ques- 
tions in each area of variation and a larger num- 
ber of respondents in each country. This is not 
just cautious eclecticism: given the fact that we 
still lack even the simplest comparative com- 
pilation of political survey statistics for these 
countries it would seem to me preferable to 
start out with a broad mapping of sources of 
within-nation variation before proceeding to 
refined analyses along one single axis. 

The strong nation-orientation of the survey 
design is also reflected in the analysis proce- 
dures and the tabulations in the report. Of the 
127 tables and graphs scattered through the 
volume I count as many as 52 presenting 
straight comparisons between total national 
cross-sections without any structural differen- 
tiations. This is essentially an expository de- 
vice but it does raise problems when contrast- 
ing such differently designed samples as the 
Italian and the Mexican: in the one case all 
communities of the nation, even the smallest 
rural ones, had a chance to be selected, but in 
the other only the cities of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. The reader is reminded of the 
necessity to take this into account in a footnote 
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(p. 90), but there is only a single graph setting 
out differences by size of community (p. 235). 
In general, given the contrasts in geographic 
and socio-economic structure among countries 
at such different levels of economic growth, it 
would have seemed an elementary precaution 
to alert the reader at every major point in the 
presentation to the need for such basic controls 
for within-nation variation. The great majority 
of the controls used in the tables and graphs 
presented are for formal education. This is an 
essential control in any analysis of elicited ex- 
pressions of opinion or attitudes: we have 
moved far away from the straightforward 
plebiscitarianism of the early pollsters. Formal 
education proves an excellent predictor both 
of awareness of government outputs and of 
willingness to take action to influence author- 
ities. This message comes through with great 
clarity from all the countries and reminds us 
of a basic problem for all full-suffrage democ- 
racies: votes may be equal, but opinions are 
only likely to be articulated and pressures only 
likely to be initiated by small minorities. That 
these minorities tend to be better educated 
than the average voters is a finding confirmed 
by political statisticians in country after 
country, but this does not mean that there are 
not other, and sometimes as important, chan- 
nels of recruitment. Politics may be taught in 
the family, in youth movements, in unions 
and clubs, and for citizens with only a mini- 
mum of formal schooling such stimulations and 
experiences may prove decisive. The samples of 
such citizens were very large in all the coun- 
tries and further differentiations by the most 
likely sources of early political stimulation 
might easily have been introduced: 35% in the 
U.S., the most educated of the nations, 68% 
in the U.K., 84% in Germany, 70% in Italy 
and 88% in Mexico. These least educated 
categories must of necessity be highly hetero- 
geneous: they will include farmers, tenants and 
labourers in the primary economy as well as 
unemployed, wage earners and some artisans 
and shopkeepers in the urbanized communities. 
Such further differentiations might not only 
help to map out in detail the typical channels 
for the recruitment of active citizens but also 
open up the way for analyses of the direction of 
their activity. 

This, perhaps, is the point where the political 
sociologist is most likely to object to the 
Almond-Verba analysis. There are a variety of 
ingenious indexes of levels of activity, but 
there is hardly any direct analysis of the politi- 
cal context and the policy direction of the ac- 
tivity: is it directed against or in support of the 
local or the national authorities, is it essentially 
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an expression of party commitment or is it an 
outflow of community position? Historically this 
is one of the crucial questions to be asked in 
any comparative discussion of the consequences 
of full-suffrage democracy: were the lower-class 
citizens brought into each system through the 
extension of the franchise mostly mobilized by 
the existing parties and powerholders or did 
they organize parties and power centres of 
their own in opposition to the inherited sys- 
tem? There is very little discussion of the 
genesis of the five national party systems in 
the book and hardly a word about the socio- 
economic, cultural and religious conditions for 
the continued maintenance of the parties. This 
may be in full conformity with the deliberate 
decision to focus on the direct ties between citi- 
zen and nation, but it seems legitimate to ask 
whether this disregard for the political direc- 
tion of citizen activity has not reduced the 
utility of the study as an empirical description 
of differences between countries. 

The chapter on “Patterns of Partisanship” 
is no doubt the most disappointing to the politi- 
cal sociologist. There is an ingenious analysis of 
expressions of affect between voters for oppos- 
ing parties in each country, but no considera- 
tions of the socio-cultural factors making for 
higher or lower levels of polarization between 
parties or of alienation from the national sys- 
tem: the data collected would have allowed a 
great deal of analysis in this direction and 
other studies could have been drawn on to 
round off the presentation of each party sys- 
tem. 

The treatment of Italy is particularly prob- 
lematic. The difficulties of conducting inter- 
view studies in a country with a high propor- 
tion of Communist voters are well-known: the 
Milan organization working for Almond and 
Verba could only register 4.5%. PCI voters 
and 5.5% PSI voters in the sample as against 
22.7% and 14.2% in the election of 1958. Most 
of the Communists and Nenni Socialists 
clearly refused either to be interviewed or to 
report their votes to the interviewers. Almond 
and Verba discuss the abnormally high refusal 
rate for Italy on pp. 116-118, but curiously do 
not relate it directly to the discrepancy for the 
PCI and the PSI. Other studies carried out in 
Italy also report marked discrepancies, but 
none that I have seen report as low per cents 
for the two parties of the left as Almond and 
Verba (see specifically the studies reported on 
in Alberto Spreafico and Joseph La Palombara 
ed. Elezioni e comportamento politico in Italia. 
Ed. di Comunità, 1963). This discrepancy raises 
general problems of strategy of research in 
politically divided countries, problems which 
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ought tc receive much greater attention than 
they ha~e, both among political analysts and 
among tue technicians of the survey profession. 
Dogan’s current work on the stratification of 
the left ~ote in France and Italy and Allardt’s 
work onthe Communist vote in Finland may 
point the way toward complex combinations 
of ecological analyses of local variations with 
pinpoint-d survey research which will yield 
much more than the straightforward cross- 
sectional sampling procedures so far applied. 

I hope I shall not be accused of carping at 
details ic this well-written report on a pioneer- 
ing stud. My concern has been less with de- 
tails of design and analysis than with the gen- 
eral probk:em of strategies for cumulative com- 
parative ~esearch on political processes. Many 
of the additional analyses I have suggested 
can still ae done: the authors have generously 
bequeathed the IBM cards of their five- 
country study to the Inter-University Consor- 
tium for Political Research and I have myself 
supervisel the work of several students at 
Yale witt these decks. What is needed beyond 
this, howaver, is a cumulation of efforts to fit 
this body of data into a wider context of in- 
formatior on elections, parties, local adminis- 
trations and interest organizations, first in the 
countries studied in such detail, later for a 
number >f other countries. Almond and 
Verba ha~e on the whole confined themselves 
to a presentation of their theory, their method 
and their basic findings. The community of 
political analysts must now seek to incorporate 
these dats and these findings into a broader 
cumulative effort to improve the bases for 
cross-nati«nal comparisons. We still lack even 
the most elementary compilations of evalu- 
ated politcal statistics for the countries of the 
West. Experts on comparative economic growth 
can base their analyses on vast efforts of data 
collation snd compilation by the UN and its 
agencies. Experts on comparative political 
development have no such basis for their work. 
Is it not ime we plan the first International 
Yearbook cf Political Statistics? 

Stein ROKKAN 
The Chr Michelsen Institute 


A Cross-Polity Survey. By ARTHUR S. BANKS 
AND Rorrrt B. TEXTOR. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
The M.LT. Press, 1963. Pp. x, 1476. $20.00.) 


Citing tae exceptional case to prove one’s 
general pomt is a sly game with a lineage trac- 
ing back a least to the devil, if not beyond. 
Within th- social sciences, this pastime has 
flourished nost, perhaps, among those macro- 
cosmic dissiplines where “accidents” of his- 
torical and cultural configuration can produce 
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odd instances to “prove” almost any theo- 
retical point. One of the many salutary effects 
of A Cross-Polity Survey may be to suggest, 
for the study of comparative politics, that such 
a game is out of bounds: if a generalization has 
any power, it should be demonstrably taking 
all polities into account at the same time, 
rather than merely a few strays that seem to 
fit. And the ingenious point of this remarkable 
volume is to give scholars the wherewithal to 
check out some of their more cherished ideas 
against data from a quasi-totality of the 
world’s independent polities. 

The book is unique enough in several senses 
to require close description of its contents, 
which happen to be largely computer print-out. 
The underlying research conception is due to 
Banks, who was initially interested in getting 
each of 115 polities coded into categories repre- 
senting a large number of variables or dimen- 
sions. Ultimately, the coding was completed 
on a selection of 57 variables. A dozen or so of 
these are background variables of the “hard” 
variety—size, population, urbanization, per 
capita gross national product and the like— 
which require less judgment than simple care in 
locating the most reliable international tabula- 
tions. The bulk of the codings, however, at- 
tempt to locate the various polities in terms of 
concepts currently prominent in the theoretical 
literature of comparative politics. These in- 
clude such attributes as the degree of political 
modernization; the ideological orientation of 
the polity (i.e., “doctrinal,” “developmental,” 
“situational,” “conventional,” or “tradi- 
tional’); freedom of group opposition; degree 
of interest articulation by varying types of 
groups, and degree of interest aggregation by 
parties, legislature and executive; aspects of 
the Almond-Shils System Characterization; the 
nature and stability of the party system; the 
nature of the power distribution; and numer- 
ous others. 

The way in which these data have been 
processed and printed out to form the main 
portion of the volume springs from a “Pattern 
Search and Table Translation Technique” 
originally devised by Textor for use with 
cultural anthropology materials. In effect, the 
computer examines the simple association of 
each of these variables with each other across 
polities, winnowing this large mass of potential 
information down to the more limited set of 
relationships that turn out to show sufficient 
strength to be of some empirical interest. These 
remaining kernels of wheat—still many bushels 
—are processed a bit further and then served 
directly to the reader in an attractive form 
including all of the raw and derived statistics 
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for those so inclined, while describing the rela- 
tionship and its strength verbally for those who 
are not. 

Hence while a substantive treatise from these 
data is promised for the future, the current 
book spins neither story nor theory. It is in- 
tended purely as a reference tool. Being some- 
thing of a do-it-yourself handbook for instant 
hypothesis-testing, it does not offer passive 
entertainment. Yet the active reader may lose 
himself for stimulating hours tracing out 
chains of reasoning through the output. The 
printed materials stop with the simple two- 
variable tables, but the raw codes for each 
country are provided so that the reader is free 
to make up more complex multivariate tables 
if he so desires. (For still greater flexibility, the 
authors make available the actual data cards 
as well.) A large number of the more striking 
two-way tables are printed with country names 
in the cells as well as the bare frequencies, a 
device particularly useful for the reader wishing 
to ponder deviant cases. 

Indeed, where utility is a prime criterion, the 
book is simply a handsome job. The authors 
always seem one jump ahead of the reader in 
providing all of the ancillary material that 
might be needed for any odd way of recon- 
structing the data, a prescience notably lacking 
among most compilers of tabular material. A 
hundred introductory pages, written this time 
by the human hand, are of the same quality. 
Directions for use of the book are very clear, 
and include a series of methodological caveats 
that are painstakingly honest, much to the 
point, and remarkably complete. 

Among methodological issues entertained in 
the introduction, there is one that deserves 
special note here, for it helps to locate this proj- 
ect among others currently afoot that bear it 
a family resemblance. These other ventures— 
such as the Deutsch-Lasswell Yale Political 
Data Program and the Dimensionality of Na- 
tions Project at Northwestern—are tending to 
hew as closely as possible to quantitative indi- 
cators of polity parameters that in principle 
could be derived by any investigator from the 
public record. In these cases there is often room 
for dispute as to just what facet of more 
theoretically central concepts any given vari- 
able may mirror. But the variable itself is 
replicable and has some clear if limited opera- 
tional meaning. 

The Banks strategy takes the other fork at 
this critical juncture. The attempt has been to 
code countries directly in terms of the key theo- 
retical concepts (e.g., degree of interest articu- 
lation by associational groups), however diffuse 
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and intuitive the judgment must be. This direct 
approach is the distinctive strength and weak- 
ness of the project. Its strength is obvious; the 
weakness will be felt by any user who finds 
himself disagreeing with the way in which 
countries familiar to him have been coded on 
these more fugitive dimensions. 

Between these strategies there is no clear 
right and wrong. In fact, we may stand to bene- 
fit most if both approaches are pursued con- 
currently, for any science is a building of rela- 
tive confidences, and confidence builds nowhere 
so rapidly as when contrasting methods produce 
convergent results. Nonetheless, the classic re- 
course in a highly intuitive coding of the Banks- 
Textor sort is to the use of multiple experts 
contributing independent coding decisions 
that can subsequently be evaluated for their 
consistency. The authors are well aware of this, 
and would have proceeded in just this fashion 
had sufficient resources been available. The 
research community can well regret this inade- 
quate support, for no single type of additional 
information would fortify the Banks-Textor 
compilations quite as much as an indication of 
the degree of expert consensus that might be 
claimed for the codings on each variable. 

However this may be, A Cross-Polity Survey 
ranks as a most provocative contribution to 
students of macrocosmic comparisons, both in 
its content and in its pioneering format: The 
publication of the data in this form had not 
originally been envisioned by the authors, and 
was done primarily in response to expressions 
of interest and demand. The demand is well- 
filled, and the book should serve as a key 
reference point for scholars and graduate 
students of various interests for some time to 
come. 

Purure E, CONVERSE 

The University of Michigan 


British Political Parties: The Distribution of 
Power within the Conservative and Labour 
Parties, Rev. ed. Bx R. T. McKenzie. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. Pp. x, 
694. $3.95.) 


With the publication of the first edition of 
R. T. McKenzie’s work in 1955, there occurred 
a revolution in the study of British political 
parties. Students had previously been half- 
content to accept the caricatures which the 
parties had drawn of themselves and of each 
other, or had fallen back reluctantly on the 
naive and tendentious outpourings of Ostro- 
gorski. British Political Parties advanced, in 
the style of Michels, a number of sophisticated 
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hypotheses concerning the distribution of 
power within the Conservative and Labour 
parties; it also contained a wealth of descrip- 
tive information on the history and formal 
structures of the two parties. Not surprisingly, 
it rapidly established itself as the standard 
reference work in the field. 

“Standard” rather than ‘definitive,’ for 
British politicians (notably R. H. S. Crossman) 
and British political scientists (notably Henry 
Pelling and Saul Rose) have never wholly ac- 
cepted the book’s arguments, particularly as 
they apply to the Labour Party. Ever since 
British Political Parties first appeared they 
have conducted a running debate with its 
author in the learned journals and political 
weeklies. This debate is of interest partly be- 
cause of its curiously inconclusive quality: how- 
ever fast they run and however fine-meshed the 
nets in which they try to ensnare him, Mc- 
Kenzie always manages to elude his pursuers. 
The reason lies, I think, not merely in Mec- 
Kenzie’s dexterity but in the imprecise, un- 
rigorous nature of many of his arguments; 
often it is by no means clear what evidence 
McKenzie would accept as falsifying his argu- 
ments. Since these are reproduced virtually un- 
changed in the second edition, they deserve a 
brief examination. 

McKenzie summarizes his main thesis on 
page ix of the Preface: “Despite the vast dif- 
ferences in origin, social composition and for- 
mal structure of the Conservative and Labour 
parties, their acceptance of the rules and con- 
ventions of the governmental system ensures 
that the distribution of power, as between the 
Leader and his front-bench colleagues, the 
parliamentary parties, their mass organizations 
and professional machines, will be (and is) 
fundamentally similar.” As a corollary he main- 
tains that the Leader of the Labour Party is 
very nearly as powerful in practice as the 
Leader of the Conservative Party is in both 
theory and practice: “by accepting the conven- 
tions of Cabinet and Parliamentary government 
the [Labour] party has ensured that in practice 
its Leader acquires influence and authority no- 
where laid down in the party constitution.” 
(page 300). 

These passages encapsulate the chief conten- 
tions of the book. Yet they are far from unam- 
biguous. The presence of the words “ensures” 
and “will be” in the two sentences just quoted 
makes it possible to construe them in several 
different ways: deductively, predictively, or 
even prescriptively. 

Clearly the sentences are not intended to 
have merely deductive force (though at times 
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McKenzie reiterates his thesis in a manner 
which suggests that he believes it to be almost 
self-evident). They are probably meant to be 
primarily predictive. The writer wishes to 
assert that any party which found itself in a 
particular situation would (as a matter of fact) 
be forced to order its affairs in a particular way. 
He may be right. But neither at this point nor 
anywhere else in the book does he explain why 
this must be so. Instead he contents himself 
with alluding repeatedly (pp. 300, 384, 454, 
603, 639) to the fact that the Leader of a major 
party in Britain is either Prime Minister or a 
potential Prime Minister. This fact he clearly 
regards as the key to understanding the parties’ 
power structures; but, apart from noting the 
importance of the patronage power, he makes 
little attempt to explain why it is the key. 
Indeed, although a Leader’s status as an actual 
or potential head of government is undoubtedly 
of great importance, his possession of this 
status would seem wholly compatible with a 
wide variety of personal and partisan styles, 
and with the production of a wide range of sub- 
stantive policies. Referring to the distribution 
of power within the two parties, the author 
uses the phrase ‘fundamentally similar’; but, 
apart from insisting on the primacy of the 
parliamentary over the extra-parliamentary 
organs of both parties, he never makes it quite 
clear what he regards as fundamental and what 
as merely peripheral. 

McKenzie’s imprecision on this point is 
closely related to another idiosyncrasy: his 
habit of suggesting that the future will be like 
the past without stating what circumstances in 
the past will be repeated in the future and 
produce the same consequences. In British 
Political Parties almost none of the arguments 
are spelled out in terms of actual or potential 
power relations; with few exceptions, they are 
neither more nor less than arguments from 
history. For example, in chapter VIII of the 
first edition the author argued that the parlia- 
mentary leadership of the Labour Party had 
been able to retain control of the National 
Executive Committee partly because the NEC 
included a large proportion of favorably dis- 
posed Members of Parliament. He neglected, 
however, to explain how this had come about, 
and instead made use of phrases like “a review 
of the record,” “has much more frequently 
been the case,” and “have invariably been well 
represented.” (pp. 519-20). Thus, at this critical 
point, McKenzie’s theory failed to take account 
(except in the most jejune way) of the possibil- 
ity that the proportion of favorably disposed 
MP’s might suddenly decline. This it did in 
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the mid- and late-1950’s, with highly embar- 
rassing consequences for the leadership. This 
striking reversal of form is dismissed on pages 
599 and 600 of the new edition in the most 
cursory possible fashion. 

Partly owing to its essentially historical ap- 
proach, British Political Parties contains no 
account of how the concept “power” is being 
employed. At times McKenzie seems to be sug- 
gesting that a Leader’s power is to be measured 
in terms of the length of time during which he 
remains unchallenged in office (see e.g. pp. 
298-300). But this is palpably absurd: mem- 
bers of a party may suffer a Leader to remain 
in office merely because he never does anything 
to offend them. At other times the writer ap- 
pears to be applying a “success” criterion (e.g. 
in the Epilogue to the new edition). But even 
this is insufficient: a Leader may invariably 
get his own way merely because his instincts 
tell him when not to try to get his way. These 
points are, of course, perceived by McKenzie, 
but his failure either to suggest alternative 
criteria or to suggest a less mechanical analysis 
of power—perhaps a “cost-benefit” analysis— 
contributes to the oddly gelatinous quality of 
much of his argument. 

In the same connection, it still has to be 
asked by what criteria a social scientist could 
determine that the power structures of two 
‘quite different organizations were “funda- 
mentally similar.” If, for example, two small 
boys at a county fair compete at lifting weights, 
and if one of them proves capable of lifting 
heavier weights than the other, then it makes 
sense to say that the one boy is ‘‘more power- 
ful” in the “weight-lifting situation” than the 
other. But, with respect to two Leaders of two 
political parties with different histories, struc- 
tures, personnel and ideological tendencies, 
what is to count for purposes of comparison as 
“the same situation”? Answers to this kind of 
question could undoubtedly be worked out to 
fit particular cases; but McKenzie not only 
does not answer such questions, he seems not to 
realise that they must be asked. 

Finally, the sentences quoted at the outset 
may be construed prescriptively. In other words 
McKenzie may be informing the parties that 
they are, in some sense, obliged to conduct their 
affairs in a certain way. That he does indeed 
wish to prescribe as well as describe is indicated 
by the number of passages in which he chides 
Labour Leaders (particularly) for failing to 
appreciate the real power structure within their 
own party (see esp. p. 626), or else contends 
that it would be contrary to the British Consti- 
tution for extra-parliamentary parties to dictate 
policy to their co-partisans in Parliament (see 
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e.g. p. 558). Where “is” appears to be failing, 
“ought” is summoned to the rescue. For a dis- 
passionate description of party structures, parts 
of British Political Parties are remarkably 
hortatory in tone. ; 

All this having been said, it remains true, of 
course, that McKenzie’s book represented a 
major advance when it first appeared nine 
years ago, and that it continues to be both a 
stimulating work of scholarship and a thought- 
ful, provocative tractatus. Its major weaknesses 
—its lack of rigor and precision, its emphasis 
on description at the expense of explanation— 
are probably partly a consequence of its his- 
torical method. If and when a new McKenzie 
comes to be written, it will almost certainly be 
concerned with the interaction between struc- 
ture and policy, with the consequences of 
ideology and social composition, with the con- 
struction of a more clearly delineated logical 
and theoretical structure, and (perhaps most 
important) with detailed analyses of the taking 
of particular decisions. Till then, and perhaps 
beyond, British Political Parties will stand 
comfortably on its merits. 

ANTHONY Kine 

Magdalen College, Oxford 


The Human Dimension in International Rela- 
tions. By Orro KLINEBERG. (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964. Pp. 
173. Paper, $2.75.) 


Professor Klineberg is a social psychologist 
who has contributed to our knowledge of the 
ways in which psychology operates through 
institutional settings among “primitive” peo- 
ples, thus producing distinctive behavior 
patterns. His work is justly distinguished for 
its clarity, insightfulness, and intelligence. As 
a man of good will Professor Klineberg hopes 
with this recent book to educate both the public 
and the professions concerning what social 
psychology has to contribute to international 
relations and thereby to improve the prospects 
for peace. The result is a work of pedestrian 
quality, distinguished primarily for oversimpli- 
fication, which would serve to dishearten any- 
one who believed that an important key to the 
problems of international relations could be 
found through the explorations of social psy- 
chologists. If so distinguished a man as Pro- 
fessor Klineberg fails so miserably in his ven- 
ture, one might infer that good will and intel- 
ligence are not sufficient to overcome lack of 
knowledge of the subject matter and of the 
genuinely relevant disciplinary skills, 

For instance, Professor Klineberg tells us 
that there are stereotypes, that they may con- 
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tribute to international misunderstanding, and 
that it may be possible to overcome them by 
education. But, as a careful: man, Professor 
Klineberg does not assume that stereotypes 
necessarily produce bad results. Nor does he 
indicate the practical relationship of stereotypes 
to the relations between the U. S. and U.S.S.R. 
I venture to suggest that the problem is unim- 
portant even as a marginal matter, although 
this might be less true of Greek-Turkish stereo- 
types on Cyprus. Unfortunately, in the latter 
case, I do not think we could make a dent in 
the problem by exiling all the social psycholo- 
gists in the U. S. to Cyprus and by turning 
them loose on Makarios. 

Again, Professor Klineberg speaks of per- 
sonality and attitudes as important in interna- 
tional decisions; but, wisely, unlike some who 
have written on the subject, he then recognizes 
that political “role” is by far the more signifi- 
cant factor in shaping behavior. Unfortunately, 
he makes the admittedly diffident suggestion of 
mental tests, which he compares to other health 
tests, for the holders of political office. I suggest 
that Professor Klineberg might not like his own 
idea if he thought through the problem of insti- 
tutional mechanisms and the consequences for 
the political machinery by means of which men 
are governed (quite apart from all questions of 
practicability). 

Professor Klineberg then discusses the 
psychological mechanisms, such as projection, 
denial, and so forth—topics treated by Charles 
Osgood and Jerome Frank. Professor Klineberg 
is too intelligent to lay too much stress on these 
mechanisms as explanations. Yet he is not ade- 
quately aware that the topic is a snare and a 
delusion. Did Churchill project his own hostil- 
ity onto the Germans when he urged Britain to 
oppose Nazi aggression? To pose the question is 
to demonstrate that adequate analysis requires 
a political analysis of the elements of Nazi 
policy. That is, one must know whether Ger- 
many was probably genuinely aggressive or 
Churchill probably genuinely hostile. And, if 
one makes such an analysis, the policy conse- 
quences will generally be elucidated apart from 
psychological analysis. Psychological analysis 
then has value primarily as a propagandistic 
tool, and this is the way in which Osgood and 
Frank use it, although perhaps unknowingly. 

In essence, solutions to problems of interna- 
tional politics, to the extent that there are solu- 
tions, require knowledge of politics. This is 
made most clear by Klineberg’s reference to 
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Urie Bronfenbrenner’s work on the mirror 
image concept. Bronfenbrenner, a social psy- 
chologist and an ex-colleague of mine, took a 
trip to Russia and thereby became an expert on 
the Russian problem. He discovered through 
interviews that Russians and Americans had 
fears that mirrored each other—thereby ap- 
parently showing that both were false. He then 
made an analysis of Russian social psychology 
for the New York Times Magazine and pre- 
dicted that if we confirmed the Russian fears by 
pushing them, they would act as they did in 
Stalin’s time, and become aggressive interna- 
tionally. Unfortunately for his theses that was 
not what happened in Stalin’s Russia. 

Klineberg recognizes that the mirror-image 
concept is too simple. But he buys other gen- 
eralizations that are no better—the argument 
that expectancies produce war, which, where 
it is not a tautology, is often false, and the 
argument that shelters are bad and increase 
the danger of war. He does not recognize the 
chasm between his psychological generaliza- 
tions and the international situations to which 
they are to be applied. He has the pitiable hope 
that more scientific knowledge of a psycho- 
logical order will suffice. But the best psycho- 
analysts do not apply their cherished Freudian 
concepts in the absence of a detailed case his- 
tory, And at least they are dealing with per- 
sonality and not with politics, the realm to 
which Klineberg hopes to apply his psycho- 
logical generalizations. 

To the extent that psychological explana- 
tions apply—even if only marginally—to inter- 
national politics, they will hinge on the psycho- 
logical reactions of particular individuals with 
particular personalities in particular political 
roles in particular political circumstances. Thus 
the attempt to apply psychological generaliza- 
tions in the abstract only produces that kind of 
stereotyped thinking against which Professor 
Klineberg protests in his book. It is interesting 
that awareness of the problem of stereotypy— 
indeed that intensive work on it—has not in- 
hibited social psychologists from engaging in 
the worst kind of stereotyped and prejudiced 
thinking when they reason about international 
politics. (For example, statements about mili- 
tary pressures, irrational diplomacy, and so 
forth.) This, indeed, raises a question as to the 
value of general psychological knowledge in 
international relations. 

Morton A. KAPLAN 

University of Chicago 
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POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Mathematics and the Social Sciences. EDITED BY 
James C. CHARLESWORTH. (Philadelphia: The 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, 1968, Pp. vi, 121.) 


In his second monograph in a series sponsored 
by the Academy (The first was The Limits of Be- 
havioralism in Political Science, 1962), Professor 
Charlesworth has edited a collection of essays 
which, in the main, will make profitable reading 
for the non-mathematical political scientist, and 
which may even prove of some interest to the 
moderately well initiated. Professor Leonid Hur- 
wicz writes on the uses of mathematical analysis 
in economics, and Professor Oskar Morgenstern 
deals with the limitations therein. This pattern is 
repeated for political science by Professors Oliver 
Benson and Andrew Hacker, and for sociology by 
Professors Harrison White and Don Martindale. 
The essayists in economics and sociology are in 
general agreement that mathematics is in prin- 
ciple applicable to the analysis of human be- 
havior. The illustrative applications in economics 
and in sociology are impressive, and Professor 
White has chosen examples particularly well 
suited to the non-mathematician. Professor Hur- 
wicz, in addition to his illustrations, provides a 
brief but encouraging history of the development 
of mathematical economics, and Professor Mor- 
genstern convincingly disabuses one of the notions 
that mathematics is a fixed set of techniques, and 
presents it as a growing body of ideas with a his- 
tory of adaptation to the tasks at hand. In the 
final essay, Professor Martindale develops a 
formidable argument for the applicability in 
principle of mathematics to the study of human 
behavior. Moreover, he presents a scathing and 
cogent critique of the abuses of mathematics in 
that enterprise. All of these essays are worthy of 
the attention of political scientists, and are surely 
deserving of more elaborate treatment than I 
afford them here. However, given the clientele of 
this Review and the nature of the essay by Pro- 
fessor Hacker, I must, with apologies, give eco- 
nomics and sociology short shrift in order to focus 
in the political science section of the monograph. 

Professor Benson’s essay is a veritable inven- 
tory of the uses of mathematics in political science. 
Unfortunately, it is painfully lacking in critical 
evaluation. Perhaps even more desirable than 
evaluation would have been a critical filtration. 
Such filtration might not have left much, but it 
would have put the skeptic on his mettle—facing 


him with the task, let us say, of attacking the logic 
and significance of the voting paradoxes as against 
such a task as attacking the uncritical use of 
scales in voting analyses. To lump these indis- 
criminately together is to contaminate the former 
with the deficiencies of the latter, and is to ob- 
scure the task of the skeptic—who serves his pur- 
pose best when addressing himself to the well 
wrought. 

Professor Hacker’s essay is a plea for the aban- 
donment of the mathematical approach to poli- 
tical analysis and is rooted in a set of perspectives 
which have profound implications for the dis- 
cipline. Since his views are apt to strike sympattie- 
tie chords among large numbers of political 
scientists, they deserve and will receive extended 
treatment here. 

One is initially confronted, in this essay, with a 
series of specific criticisms of mathematical 
abuses. In general, cases of such abuses are cor- 
rectly identified, but in each instance, the pre- 
scription for rectifying the abuse is somewhat dis- 
concerting. Thus, in the case of the Kort-Fisher 
controversy over Professor Kort’s mathematical 
analysis of the Supreme Court (This Review, 
1957, pp. 1-12, and 1958, pp. 321-48.), Professor 
Hacker is unhappy with Kort’s efforts. However, 
in citing Fisher’s critique, no notice is taken of 
Professor Fisher’s central criticisms, viz. that a 
logically inappropriate mathematical technique 
had been used, that the technique used did not 
work upon further application, and that an in- 
appropriate inference had been made. All of these 
are overlooked to focus on the observation that 
Fisher and Kort disagree over the relevance of 
‘jurisdictional issue” to a particular case. Ignor- 
ing, or unaware, that this is empirically resolvable 
in terms of the variance accounted for by the in- 
clusion or exclusion of the item from the analysis, 
Professor Hacker concludes that “weighting is 
ultimately a question of interpretation, and it re- 
quires the scholar to impose his personal judgment 
on the facts he has before him.” (p. 65), This would 
not be a terribly objectionable conclusion were it 
not intended so literally and so pervasively. His 
central criticisms of Guttman scaling and com- 
puter simulations are that they do not permit the 
input data to be subjectively weighed. Professor 
Hacker is justifiably concerned about the validity 
and reliability of the data, but he seems entirely 
unaware of the light which mathematical tools can 
shed on these problems. 
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One comes away from his illustrative case 
criticisms with the feeling that Professor Hacker 
is not really in a position to comment critically on 
specific abuses of mathematics. However, in all 
fairness, it is not specific abuses to which he is 
raising objection—although he unwisely addresses 
himself to them. Rather it is the entire scientific 
enterprise to which he objects, as becomes ex- 
plicit toward the end of the essay: 

What must be abandoned is the hope that political analysis can 
be either objective or scientific. The underlying method of the 


natural and physical sciences is inapplicable to political study. 
(p. 74) 


His prescription for the discipline is quite forth- 
right: 

What is wanted is more subjective analysis, more individual 
scholarship, and more research that is highly personal in con- 
clusion and design. Each student of polities must describe the 
world as he sees it, holding onto the faith that his perceptions 
and evaluations are valid. There must be a certain display of 
arrogance here, a sense that everyone is out of step except one’s 
self. There is also involved the courage to weather the scorn of 
more conventional colleagues. For their agreement will only be 
obtained if controversial elements are stripped away, leaving 
ideas and approaches that are unexceptionable. (p. 75) 


Are we then to assume that each man’s sub- 
jectivity constitutes so formidable a barrier be- 
tween himself and reality on the one hand and be- 
tween himself and his fellows on the other, that 
he and his fellows can never concur on a reliable 
estimate of the vital parts of that reality? Must 
the vital parts always be controversial? If so, how 
do the trivial come to be so amenable to rigorous 
analysis? Consider the central questions in poli- 
tical science, those of the conditions of war and of 
peace, of domestic cooperation and of civil strife, 
of individual gratification and of deprivation. 
Either these conditions are going to be understood 
through the rigorous interplay of imagination, 
logic, and evidence (i.e., science) or they are not 
going to be understood at all. If the latter is our 
assumption, then indeed the entire discipline, 
from Plato through Lasswell, is, has been, and 
will continue to be “a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” —ARTHUR 8. 
GOLDBERG, University of Rochester. 


James Mill and the Art of Revolution. By JOSEPH 
HAMBURGER. (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 289, $6.50.) 


It is agreed that the passage of the English Re- 
form Bill of 1832 was one of the most significant 
events in the history of democracy. It is also 
widely agreed that the Philosophical Radicals 
played a significant role in the passage of the Bill. 
Professor Hamburger, a political scientist at Yale, 
has interrupted a more general study of Philo- 
sophical Radicalism in order to examine the rela- 
tionship between the Radicals and the Bill. The 
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enterprise is of interest to both historians and 
political scientists, although the significance of 
the study for the latter group is reduced by the 
somewhat narrow strategy which the author has 
employed. 

‘The early 19th century found the British 
political system at a turning point. Considerable 
segments of the population which had been 
politically inert were now demanding the right to 
effective participation, but constitutional ar- 
rangements, particularly suffrage and representa- 
tion, thwarted their desires. This led to efforts on 
the part of reformers to expand the political 
machinery so as to accommodate the newly activ- 
ated groups, and it prompted serious concern as 
to whether the adjustments could be made quickly 
enough to dissipate the revolutionary potential 
inherent in the situation. It is Professor Ham- 
burger’s argument that the (James) Millite 
Radicals perceived a connection between reform- 
ism and fear of revolution and built a novel theory 
of political tactics out of it. Desiring extensive re- 
form, but themselves fearful of violence, Mill and 
his followers, who had no political authority but 
who had considerable access to those in authority, 
coolly and deliberately magnified the danger of 
revolution so as to frighten those in authority into 
enacting the Reform Bill. To accomplish this they 
stirred discontent among the populace and, more 
importantly, quite consciously sent false informa- 
tion to key party figures, produced distorted 
newspaper accounts of events, and in general 
utilized the “language of menace” to influence 
those in authority. “In creating what was in fact a 
tactical doctrine for reformers, Mill seems to have 
been confident that there would be no violence— 
that the people would not go too far and that, 
rather than risk disorder, the governing officials 
would prudently make concessions.” (p. 25.) 
Hamburger then goes to some pains to show that 
in fact there was very little revolutionary poten- 
tial in the society (Ch. 4.) and that, excepting local 
circumstances, the authority structure was cap- 
able of dealing with whatever such potential 
there was (Ch. 5.). Yet the tactics of intimidation 
were sufficiently effective to warrant the conclu- 
sion that the Radicals played a significant role in 
the passage of the Bill and that use of menace and 
intimidation was their distinctive contribution. 

Hamburger’s history casts doubt upon a num- 
ber of standard accounts of the passage of the Bill, 
and specialists will want to look closely at his full 
and effectively marshalled evidence. For the 
political scientist, the work is highly suggestive 
on a number of central issues. Unfortunately, 


1 Hamburger speaks too confidently of the Whig and Tory 
parties throughout. Cf. R. T. McKenzie, British Political 
Parties, pp. 1-3. 
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however, the author has chosen not to follow out 
the implications of his materials or to relate them 
to more general propositions and bodies of liter- 
ature. This is most obviously the case as regards 
Philosophical Radicalism. The relationships be- 
tween the tactical theory described and the larger 
propositions of Benthamite and Millite thought, 
particularly concerning the connections between 
interest, force, and democracy, are beguiling in- 
deed. But Hamburger gives them exceedingly 
brief attention. Again, the book presents ex- 
tremely suggestive material concerning the condi- 
tions conducive to revolution. But this material, 
with the exception of several references to Tocque- 
ville and some use of Lyford Edwards,? is not 
related to the very rich body of theory concerning 
revolution which has come down to us from poli- 
tical philosophy and which has been greatly ex- 
panded in the 20th century. Much the same can 
be said concerning such questions as the relation- 
ship between democracy and constitutionalism 
(there are some interesting comments on this 
question in the first chapter), the motivation of 
political theorists, and the relationship between 
self-interest, public opinion, and the exercise of 
authority. In all of these respects Hamburger’s 
materials could illuminate and be illuminated by 
consideration of existing literature-—Ricuarp E. 
FLATHMAN, Reed College. 


America and Europe in the Political Thought of 
John Adams. By Enpwarp Hanpier. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1964, Pp. ix, 
248. $5.25.) 


A careful reading of Professor Handler’s book 
should convince anyone of the superficiality of 
many of the recent generalizations about the 
political thought of John Adams. He was not an 
admirer of Burke, nor is he the American equi- 
valent of Burke. He was not a radical when young, 
a conservative in his old age. Nor is his three 
volume Defence of the Constitutions (1786-88) en- 
titled to much of the praise that it has received, 
ordinarily by authors who have neither read that 
long and less than enthralling work nor analyzed it 
as carefully as has Handler. 

This is not a book in which John Adams and his 
writings have been debunked, or cut down to size. 
What the author has done is to dissect the Defence 
and, somewhat more briefly, other of Adams’ 
many writings, for the purpose of placing them in 
perspective. Most interesting among his conclu- 
sions are the curious variations of relativism and 
universalism in Adams’ thought, and the even 
more curious unrealism of the theorist assigned by, 
among others, Beard, Laski and Parrington, to 


2? Lyford Edwards, The Natural History of Revolution (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927). 
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the position of master realist and foremost uni- 
versalist among American writers on politics. 
Adams was a major figure, and his work is far 
from insignificant, but his books do exhibit limita- 
tions concerning, for example, the social and eco- 
nomic basis of America (as well as France and the 
Netherlands) which most writers have overlooked. 
His elaborate defense of the separation and bal- 
ance of powers in American state constitutions, 
especially the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 
of which Adams was the chief author, contains 
little attempt to employ American experience or 
American authority or American social circum- 
stance, and deals almost endlessly with largely ir- 
relevant material from European examples and 
authors, ancient, medieval and modern. He “‘per- 
formed the extraordinary operation of engrafting 
the social conflicts of Europe on American soil” 
where they did not fit. He admired the English 
system without much understanding either of the 
prevailing system of patronage and sinecures 
or the real position of the mass of the English 
people. The rigidity of his political analysis may 
have enabled him to predict more accurately 
than others the political aftermath of the French 
Revolution, but kept him from seeing the vast 
social and economic gains to the French peasants 
from that upheaval, even after the Restoration. 
Nevertheless he was, as Handler indicates, closer 
to the liberalism of the philosophes than to the 
romantic conservatism of Burke’s Reflections. 

The book is recommended for anyone interested 
in Adams or his age. I could have wished for more 
on the highly successful Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780 (it is the oldest written constitution 
in existence), and for some commentary on the ab- 
sence of a theory of judicial review in Adams’ 
theory of the balance of powers. It is, however, un- 
fair to criticize a book for not dealing with points 
the author does not choose to discuss. What he 
does consider he deals with admirably.—Bzn- 
JAMIN F. Wricet, The University of Texas. 


Politik und praktische Philosophie. Eine Studie 
zur Rekonstruktion der politischen Wissenschaft. 
By WitHerm Hennis. (Neuwied and Berlin: 
Luchterhand-Verlag, 1963, Pp. 132.) 


The centenary of Max Weber has brought the 
problem of Wertfrechect—perennial since Weber— 
to the fore again. The Max Weber-conference of 
German sociologists at Heidelberg (April 1964), 
with the usual array of value-relativists vs. value- 
absolutists, centered around the problem. And 
with the short but weighty volume under review 
we have the first, and massive, attack on Weber’s 
position by a representative of the new German 
political science. 

Professor Hennis follows two lines of attack. 
The first concerns the object of political science. 
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He indicts recent political science for having fol- 
lowed Weber’s footsteps in narrowly centering 
interest and research around the “givens” of the 
19th century, nation-state and civil society, and 
thus finding the essentials of politics in the power- 
struggle of nations and of groups within nations. 
One can indeed criticize Weber and some of his 
followers for considering the nation-state as a so- 
to-speak eternal category. What follows, however, 
is merely the necessity to enlarge the field of en- 
quiry so that it encompasses phenomena beyond 
these (in a manner not foreign to the Weber of 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft). Thus Hennis’ first 
line of attack does not really affect the funda- 
mental premises of modern political science. 

His second line does. It is concerned, not with 
object but method. Modern political science, he 
claims, has given up concern with aims and ideals 
in favor of mere facts and means because only 
in this way, so it believes, can one conform to the 
ideal, or model, of “scientific” approach. Accord- 
ing to Hennis, the decay of the old science of 
politics began with Bacon, Descartes, and espe- 
cially Hobbes, and led through Kant to modern 
positivism. No longer interested in the ‘‘ought to” 
(in the “ends of the state,” Staatszwecke, for in- 
stance), present political science, with its demand 
for certainty and use of formal logic, can only pro- 
duce “statistics of power relationships” (‘‘Statis- 
tik von Machtlagen’’). Against this, Hennis seeks 
to establish, or reestablish, a true science of poli- 
tics as part of a philosophy of practice. In doing 
so, he is not satisfied with raising again the 
customary objections to value relativism (diffi- 
culty to find criteria for selection of problems, to 
distinguish between the relevant and the irrele- 
vant, etc.). Going back to Aristotle’s “topics” and 
the ancient methods based on topics and rhetoric, 
he proclaims political science as a “science of 
probabilities,” which, by surveying the entire 
ambience of a problem, its givens, the pros and 
cons of a situation, arrives eventually at the best 
possible solution. 

To this reviewer the chief value of the study 
seems to lie in its careful tracing of the much neg- 
lected history of the old political science which did 
follow the methods outlined by Hennis, and its 
battle with and eventual breakdown in the face of 
what he indicts as modern scientism. But what 
does the new-old approach he advocates provide? 
Does it amount to more than an advocacy of pay- 
ing more attention to politics as an “art,” some- 
thing the “relativist” Weberian would not deny as 
long as it is kept separate from value-relativist 
political ‘‘science?” This reviewer, in his capacity 
as a college teacher, is reminded of the cherished 
game of assembling the pros and cons in discuss- 
ing a political question, where some students are 
always disappointed when no clearcut solution 
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emerges either way. But Hennis is sure that in a 
discussion of this sort the “end of the state” or the 
meaning of the “common weal” can be found un- 
equivocally. Like our Straussites, however, he 
never tells us what they are. This reviewer doubts 
that it will ever be possible to construe a “Sollen” 
out of the “Sein.” He would, however, challenge 
Hennis to write a follow-up study undertaking to 
do this, which, even if it should fail in its main 
endeavor, could hardly fail to be provocative and 
stimulating even to as stubborn and old-fashioned 
a Weberian as the undersigned.—Joun H. Herz, 
The City College, New York. 


The Conservative Affirmation. By WILLMOORE 
KENDALL. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 272. $5.95.) 


In Defense of Freedom: A Conservative Credo. By 
Frank S. Mever. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1962. Pp. 179. $3.95.) 


If these two books constitute sufficient evidence 
for a generalization, it would appear that the self- 
avowed Conservatives are having difficulty agree- 
ing among themselves as to what it is precisely 
they stand for. They seem to be able to identify 
one another but they do not always like what they 
find. Both Willmoore Kendall and Frank Meyer 
want to say that their brand of Conservatism 
differs from that of Russell Kirk but they also 
want to say that they differ from one another. 

Kendall sees the conflict between Liberals and 
Conservatives as a kind of warfare. The Liberals 
are “a disciplined and battle-wise enemy, with 
crystal clear war-aims and a grim determination 
to win.” The Conservatives have as yet no “war 
aims” but simply a determination to resist. The 
issue at stake is whether “the destiny of America” 
is the Liberal egalitarian revolution or “the 
destiny envisaged for it by the Founders of the 
Republic.” By what means or upon whose author- 
ity we appropriate the genuine vision of the 
Founders is not entirely clear. But Kendall has no 
difficulty at all in singling out those politicians 
who, in his opinion, have in recent decades been 
most faithful to that vision. They include in addi- 
tion to the late Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
Senators Byrd and Goldwater and the late Mr. 
Francis Walter. And he is equally clear about the 
political issues that divide the Liberals from the 
Conservatives. The Liberals are those who favor 
changing our immigration policy, closing the 
loopholes in the income-tax laws, creating more 
TVA’s, giving federal aid to education, providing 
more public housing and abolishing the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. The Con- 
servatives are those numerous members of Con- 
gress who are resisting. The Liberals are those who 
believe in their hearts “that no measures ought to 
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be taken against the Communists at all” and the 
Conservatives are those who recognize Commu- 
nism for the real menace that it is. 

It is unfortunate that such conclusions as are 
recorded in an opening chapter entitled “What is 
Conservatism?” may keep many readers from 
reading further—indeed, the judgments do seem 
perverse. For subsequent chapters reveal an 
analytical ability and a pungent style that is 
fascinating even when one disagrees with the con- 
clusions. A chapter on “The Two Majorities in 
American Politics”? suggests an explanation for 
the tension between the Executive and Legislative 
on the federal level that focuses attention on a 
problem that has not as yet been adequately ex- 
plored. Chapters on “The Social Contract,” 
“Conservatism and the ‘Open Society’ ” and on 
“Christian Pacifism” are well worth reading if 
only for their provocative effect. But limitations 
of space imposed upon the reviewer do not permit 
an adequate summary of their argument. The 
last hundred pages of the book consist of book 
reviews. 

The most unfortunate thing about Kendall’s 
book, in my opinion, is the fact that it lends some 
intellectual authority to a conspiracy theory of 
politics which over-simplifies political issues and 
tends to engender panic when what we need most 
is sober reflection and prudence. The use of terms 
like “attackers” and “resisters” reminds one of 
Carl Schmitt’s notorious attempt to reduce 
politics to a struggle between “friends” and 
“enemies.” To inject charges of “treason” and of 
“heresy” into the consideration of domestic 
political issues hardly promotes rational con- 
sideration of the merits of alternative proposals. 
I doubt very much that the Founders of our Re- 
public would have regarded those of us today who 
question their ultimate wisdom in all matters as 
“subversive” for they were the first to acknowl- 
edge that their Constitution was a less than per- 
fect document. 

Frank Meyer wants to say that the Conserva- 
tive credo affirms the freedom of the individual 
person as an absolute value. Government, accord- 
ing to this credo, has only two natural functions: 
“to protect the rights of citizens against violent 
and fraudulent assault, and to judge in conflicts of 
right with right. It has a further third function, 
which is another aspect of the first, that is, to pro- 
tect its citizens from assault by foreign powers.” 
There are good historical reasons for describing 
this credo as “liberalism” but Meyer wants to call 
it conservatism. Both the “liberal-collectivists” 
(who are really democratic socialists) and the 
New Conservatives (who are really Hegelians) err 
by exalting the community above the person. 
When he says that the error goes back to classical 
political philosophy which regarded the state as 
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“an entity possessing a moral being of its own,” 
he simply misunderstands the classical teaching. 
Plato never ascribed to the polis a mind, will or 
purpose of its own, as Meyer suggests. The unity 
of the human community, for Plato, is not the 
substantial unity of an organism but a moral unity 
of shared idea and purpose. To affirm, as Plato 
and Aristotle did, that the primary function of 
the state is education (in the broadest sense of the 
term) and the promotion of virtue does not lead 
one, as Meyer suggests, to embrace Nazism or 
Communism. 

Meyer is alarmed by the fact that not only New 
Conservatives but some liberal psychologists as 
well talk a great deal about “alienation.” He 
seems to find some sinister implications in this be- 
cause one of the first persons to identify and dis- 
cuss the problem of alienation was Karl Marx. It 
may be that it is a genuine problem and not a 
sinister plot. And if socialism is not a genuine 
answer to the problem of alienation it would be 
more to the point for Meyer tosuggest a better solu- 
tion. For all his avowed concern for the absolute 
value of human individuals he is singularly un- 
concerned about the problems of persons. There is 
no mention in his book of the social and economic 
conditions which called forth such political re- 
sponses as Wilson’s New Freedom and Roosevelt’s 
New Deal—it all seems to stem from an enormous 
theoretical error. And in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Abraham Lincoln’s claim to 
fame, according to Meyer, is that he was instru- 
mental in ‘undermining... the sovereignty of 
the several states.” 

Both books lead one to the conclusion that any 
attempt to explain American politics and the real 
issues that confront us today in terms of a Liberal- 
Conservative dichotomy is unenlightening.— 
Jonn H. HALLOWELL, Duke University. 


The Quest for the Dream: the Development of Civil 
Rights and Human Relations in Modern America. 
By Joun P. Rocuz. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1963. Pp. xii, 308. $5.95.) 


Liberalism and the Retreat from Politics. By WiL- 
LIAM J. Newman. (New York: George Brazil- 
ler, 1964. Pp. xv, 190. $5.00.) 


The two books under review both deal with 
liberty but they have little else in common. Pro- 
fessor Roche confines himself mainly to civil 
liberties and civil rights, while Professor New- 
man, largely disregarding this sphere, deals with 
freedom and power in the broadest possible sense. 
He writes of ideas and moods and vaguely sensed 
obstructions. Roche treats more directly of events, 
allowing them to indicate the prevailing moods. 

The Quest for the Dream is a specialized study in 
political and social history, giving minimal atten- 
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tion to the legal aspects of the subject. Beginning 
with the impression that American civil liberties 
were in parlous condition, Professor Roche was 
soon convinced by the facts that, on the contrary, 
“never since the foundation of the Republic has 
there been such a concern for the basic principles 
of decency and civility in intergroup relations as 
we know today.” (P. ix.) He traces the story of 
human relations from the turn of the century to 
today. The First World War “‘led to an ignoble 
and disgraceful defacement of American ideals”; 
“the American dream had become a nightmare.” 
(P. 49.) F.D.R’s. liberalism was somewhat in- 
choate and almost wholly lacking in an ideology, 
yet its net effect on liberty was positive. During 
the same period, Huey Long, Father Coughlin, 
“Tom-Tom” Heflin, and others of the ‘‘Yahoos”’ 
raised a frightening threat to liberty, but in the 
end they were contained. Although the Second 
World War itself showed in almost every respect a 
heartening contrast to its predecessor as far as 
civil liberties were concerned, it was, in due course, 
followed by a powerful attack upon liberty and 
decency. Again the Yahoos failed. Here Roche 
makes one of his few forays into speculative 
theory. “Freedom in our urban society, by a curi- 
ous paradox,” he concludes, “‘is sustained by the 
very impersonalization of city life and of the de- 
velopment of legal and political institutions which 
have muffled interpersonal and intergroup con- 
flicts among people necessarily living at very close 
quarters with each other.” “Ironically,” he con- 
tinues, “the collapse of that sense of community 
so highly esteemed by nostalgic sociologists seems 
to have created a new atmosphere of liberty and 
procedural due process for the nonconformist, who 
no longer finds himself perpetually in face-to-face 
relationships with his neighbors or subjugated to 
the coercive power of the ‘group’—whether it be 
the rural parish or the ethnic ghetto of fifty years 
ago.” (P. 232) 

The last quotation from Professor Roche’s ex- 
cellent volume provides a good starting point for 
discussion of Professor Newman’s briefer study of 
liberalism’s ‘retreat from polities.” While gen- 
erally heimpresses his own organization and anal- 
ysis on the material, Newman devotes himself 
extensively to an interpretive account of the ideas 
of such writers—most of them sociologists—as 
Hannah Arendt, David Riesman, C. Wright 
Mills, Robert Heilbroner, and Paul Goodman. 
While Roche is concerned primarily with those 
specific liberties we know as “civil,” Newman 
almost completely ignores this important aspect 
of liberalism. If Roche can be chided for inter- 
larding his factual recital with too little theoriz- 
ing, Newman’s speculation (and that of the 
authors he treats) far too often loses touch with 
the facts. Half-truths and unsupported generaliza- 
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tions abound; and all too frequently contrary prop- 
ositions seem equally plausible. 

Two features of Liberalism and the Retreat from 
Politics frustrate this reviewer. One is that almost . 
every page invites dispute. The other is that it is 
difficult to know when the author is adopting or 
approving the ideas of those whom he discusses. 
One gets the impression throughout most of the 
volume that Newman agrees that freedom is de- 
clining (cf. Roche to the contrary); that we have 
lost the sense that we can control our lives (ex- 
cept as we can withdraw into an inner world of 
privacy), but that our frustrations come not so 
much from any identifiable individuals, groups, 
or organizations as from a nebulous “‘system,’’ or 
“power structure.” Liberals are caught between 
the “upper world of bureaucratic insolence,” 
and “the lower world of anarchic freedom” 
peopled by the direct-actionists. “The tragedy of 
the loss of society,” and here Newman clearly 
seems to be speaking for himself, “lies precisely in 
the gulf between the official liberal in the White 
House, trapped into isolation by the system” and 
the vital energies and aspirations of the real heroes 
of America, the Marchers, with which he is out of 
touch. (P. 114.) Moreover, Newman himself feels 
frustrated by our politics of accommodation. One 
gets the picture of an “angry young man” 
frustrated because his anger is “accommodated.” 

Perhaps these reactions are unfair. The author 
concludes on a note of modest optimism that 
seems to belie much of what has gone before. In 
the concluding chapter, where it appears, rather 
to the reader’s surprise, that his academic heroes 
are men like Key and Schattschneider, it appears 
that the liberal has a role to play in public life 
after all. Here, under the name of “flexibility,” 
the author praises a feature of our political system 
that sounds remarkably like the “accommoda- 
tion” earlier decried. Here, too, his earlier con- 
cerns about the power structure and the “system” 
inexplicably fade from view. More hard thought 
and careful expression would have made this book 
much sounder—but also less provocative.—J. 
Rouanp Pennock, Swarthmore College. 


Nicholas of Cusa and Medieval Political Thought. 
By Pavut E. Sreamunp. (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1963. Pp. xii, 335. 
$6.95.) 


The Political Ideas of Nicholas of Cusa with Special 
Reference to His De Concordantia Catholica. By 
Morimicut WATANABE. (Genève, Suisse, Lib- 
raire Droz. Traveaux d’ Humanisme et Renais- 
sance, Vol. LVIII. 1963. Pp. 215.) 


We have here two volumes which continue the 
distinguished modern inquiry into political 
theory in the middle ages. Here especially is the 
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impact of Renaissance thought on Nicholas of 
Cusa (1401-1464), a notable Catholic leader of 
the XV century. While the two volumes cover 
much the same ground, there are significant dif- 
ferences. Sigmund is concerned with the philo- 
sophical background of ideas in Cusa’s work, 
while Watanabe presents with effectiveness the 
historical background of each of the problems he 
discusses. In this sense, these two books are sup- 
plementary. In addition, it would seem that in 
style Watanabe has the edge over Sigmund, 
though clearly it must be difficult to write en- 
gagingly about the German Cardinal, Nicholas of 
Cusa. I would argue that Watanabe shows more 
sensitivity than Sigmund to the niceties of Cath- 
olic philosophy and doctrine, but in both works 
one misses the explication for the time of some 
notable concepts in the apparatus of Catholic 
apology. Such ideas as natural law, indirect power, 
designation theory, divine right, and the exact 
nature of the higher dignity of spiritual power are 
not discussed with lucidity in either of these 
works, though there seems to be more sense of the 
meaning of medieval Jaw in Watanabe than in 
Sigmund. 

Another difference is of significance. Sigmund 
relies almost entirely on German scholarship, 
with little reference to the work done in, for ex- 
ample, the Latin countries. Watanabe uses much 
of the same material, but the influence of Anglo- 
American writing in the field of medieval and 
Renaissance political thinking is more clearly per- 
ceptible. On p. 85, for instance, Sigmund makes 
reference in a footnote to the work of Father 
John Courtney Murray on John of Paris, but he 
does not explain what is there argued. If he had 
he might, indeed, have been forced to alter the 
treatment of John of Paris, including his emphasis 
on indirect power and jurisdiction per accidens. 
Considering the various interpretations of John of 
Paris it might have been well, at least in foot- 
notes, to have explained something of the dynam- 
ism of John of Paris scholarship. 

De Concordantia Catholica is often considered 
the most important work in political theory be- 
tween Marsilius of Padua and Machiavelli. It 
would rank above Cusa’s philosophical work, espe- 
cially De Docta Ignorantia. The first work is dis- 
tinguished for its defense of the General Council 
of the Church, and particularly the Council of 
of Basel, to which he presented his De Concor- 
dantia, probably in 1433. The Council of Con- 
stance had cured schism in the Church, but the 
Council of Basel degenerated into an attempt to 
create another schism. Such a degeneration led 
Cusa to become a supporter of the Pope against 
the Council, and it explains why there have been 
so few Councils in the succeeding centuries. 
Cusa’s general position is argued in philosophical 
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terms in his later work. Political thinkers have 
stressed Cusa’s use of the ideas of consent and 
representation, and the principle of the organic 
analogy (quite common, of course, in medieval 
thought). Latterly, the emphasis on Cusa’s work 
has been on neo-Platonic thinking, that is, hier- 
archical and analogical ideas in making compari- 
sons between the divine economy, the govern- 
ment of the Church, and the government of the 
Empire. But while this exploration, in Sigmund 
in detail, is impressive, neither writer discusses 
the extensive modern scholarship which has been 
bringing Plato and Aristotle together and which 
would argue that as much of Plato remained in 
Aristotle, the resurgence of Platonism in the 
Renaissance was more a matter of emphasis than 
of contradiction. Of course, it can well be argued 
that the Pseudo-Dionysius, or Dionysius the 
Areopagite, was neither Plato nor Aristotle. 

The discussion of consent and representation in 
these two volumes is of especial importance. Any 
student of modern theory and practice of repre- 
sentation might well start with the problem of 
virtual or figured representation in the conciliar 
movement of the XV century. Ideas such as 
customary law, tacit consent, quod omnes tangit, 
all become involved. It is clear that medieval ideas 
of consent and representation, even in advanced 
conciliar theory, do not equate with a purely be- 
havioristic and modern interpretation of repre- 
sentation. Our modern practice of imputing a rep- 
resentative quality, say to the Constitution or to 
the judges of the Supreme Court, has the qualita- 
tive aspect of much conciliar theory. Or, even the 
Pope as representative of the Church, or the 
Cardinals or Patriarchs, or the Council, may be 
viewed as St. Augustine suggested the “figure” of 
the Church. But the analogy might go further, 
since the Council descended into disorder, in 
which no guidance of the Holy Spirit could be 
claimed. So in modern representation, parlia- 
mentary life has receded before the necessity of 
the virtual or figured representation of the “head 
of state,” or even of the President of the United 
States. 

In medieval study, more than in most, it is easy 
to say too little or too much. To argue that the 
spiritual power is superior to the temporal does 
not argue in any sense that the Church should 
exercise temporal authority (except perhaps in 
papal territory and in other quite special circum- 
stances). To argue that the emperor has his power 
directly from God does not suggest that he is 
exempt from ecclesiastical censure because of sin. 
To argue for the spiritual plenitudo potestatis does 
not argue in itself that temporal jurisdiction is a 
subdivision of the papal curia. The relation of the 
spiritual and the temporal is at all times a compli- 
cated issue, and at no time was it more com- 
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plicated than in the divergent currents of thought 
of XV century Canon Law and philosophy. Fur- 
thermore, each of these various ideas has a long 
history; these authors might well have discussed 
the vote in favor of collegiality in the present 
Vatican Council as a continuation of some con- 
ciliar notions, as well as more ancient arguments 
about the nature of the power of the Bishop of 
Rome. 

But whatever qualification one may make in the 
controversies over medieval thought, we have 
here two able books, both of which represent an 
enormous amount of study and patience. We are 
indebted to both Sigmund and Watanabe and to 
their publishers. Sigmund gives us lessons in 
philosophy which, no doubt, the contemporary 
political theorist always needs, and Watanabe 
gives us historical information condensed from 
extensive sources. But both authors would say 
clearly that their studies were not possible with- 
out the immense amount of modern scholarship 
which has been devoted to medieval thought and 
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to Nicholas of Cusa.—Francis G. WILSON, 
University of Illinois. 


An Introduction to the Social Sciences. By MAURICE 
Duvercer, TRANSLATED BY MALCOLM AN- 
DERSON. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1964. Pp. 342. Cloth, $7.50; paper, $2.95.) 


M. Duverger’s highly compressed description 
of some leading techniques used in the contempo- 
rary social sciences is intended mainly as a text- 
book. 


Sources of Information in the Social Sciences. By 
Cart M. Warme anp Associates. (Totawa, 
N. J.: The Bedminster Press, 1964. Pp. x. 498. 
$10.50.) 


Brief reviews of the principal sub-fields of his- 
tory, economics, sociology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, education, and political science, with a 
listing of the reviewer’s choice of the leading 
works in each. Heinz Eulau wrote the section on 
politicial science. 
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Eisenhower, Brownell, and the Congress: The 
Tangled Crigins of the Civil Rights Bill of 1956- 
1957. By J. W. ANDERSON. (University, Ala- 
bama: Irter-University Case Program, Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 139. 
$3.95.) 


According to the preface, ever since receiving 
an APSA congressional fellowship in 1956, Mr. 
Anderson, an editorial writer for the Washington 
Post, has been trying to reconstruct the history of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. Originally commis- 
sioned by the Inter-University Case Program to 
do a biography of that measure, Mr. Anderson 
decided to co a prenatal history instead. For his 
researches convinced him that a detailed knowl- 
edge of the unsuccessful efforts to pass similar 
legislation ic 1956 was essential to understanding 
fully the story of the 1957 Act. Hence, this study 
is devoted to recounting the birth and death of 
the 1956 Civil Rights Bill (H.R. 627) only. 


As the title indicates, Mr. Anderson focuses on 
the respective roles of President Eisenhower and 
Attorney General Brownell in this drama. Briefly 
his thesis is that Brownell was the prime mover in 
initiating and pressing for the enactment of such 
legislation. At most Brownell was able to gain the 
lukewarm support of Ike for two of the less con- 
troversial provisions (for a Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and an additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to head a separate Civil Rights Division) in 
the omnibus bill that was finally approved by the 
House but failed to receive consideration by the 
Senate. And he had to circumvent Ike’s explicit 
opposition to the stringent enforcement sections 
by “bootlegging” drafts of them to the Hill. Only 
in the exigencies of the presidential election cam- 
paign following the close of the Congress that had 
killed H.R. 627 did Ike come around to endorsing 
all the proposals incorporated in that measure. 

Avoiding the all too frequent tendency of case 
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studies to divide the opposing sides into “‘good 
guys” and “bad guys,” Mr. Anderson treats this 
emotion-laden subject with commendable re- 
straint and objectivity. He provides an excellent 
capsule explanation of the need for federal civil 
rights legislation in 1956. His discussion of succes- 
sive versions of complicated provisions of the 1956 
Civil Rights Bill is not too difficult to follow. In 
addition, this study reaffirms that the origins of 
legislation are often obscure and the end product 
is almost invariably conglomerate, that Cabinet 
officers sometimes differ sharply with Presidents 
over vital particulars of Administration measures, 
and that occasionally the President is but a re- 
luctant vehicle for legislation that circumstances 
require him to support. 

Offsetting these substantial virtues are some 
rather serious defects. The study lacks coherence. 
Devoted entirely to the 1956 campaign, the last 
chapter has little discernible relevance to the rest 
of the story about Eisenhower, Brownell, Con- 
gress, and the 1956 Civil Rights Bill. Also, though 
a practicing journalist, Mr. Anderson apparently 
made no attempt at reporting in depth. This work 
appears to be based almost completely on news- 
paper articles, the Congressional Record, books 
about the Eisenhower era, and other generally 
available published sources. And Mr. Anderson 
did not probe into some intriguing aspects of his 
subject. What were Brownell’s motives? How 
much collusion was there between Brownell and 
his congressional allies? Had Brownell primed 
then Representative Keating to request drafts of 
the proposals he was pushing over presidential op- 
position? Possibly the answers to many questions 
of this sort were unobtainable. But it would seem 
that with his privileged access as a member of the 
Washington Press Corps, Mr. Anderson could 
have dug out more of the “inside story” than he 
did. Finally, there is no set of conclusions pre- 
sented to draw the moral of the tale. The reader is 
left at a loss about why and how this study is an 
indispensable prerequisite for understanding the 
legislative history of the 1957 Civil Rights Act— 
its principal justification——Kennera Korman, 
Purdue University. 


Prairie Rebel: The Public Life of William Lemke. 
Epwarp C. Buackorsy. (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 339. $6.50.) 


Some months ago the Greater North Dakota 
Association sought to learn the tourist’s “image” 
of North Dakota. With some chagrin it was even- 
tually revealed that North Dakota had no image. 
The image was neither negative nor positive. It 
just wasn’t. No such non-image seems to exist 
for students of American political phenomena, 
however. North Dakota’s Nonpartisan League, 
its state-owned industries and banking facilities, 
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and its generally chaotic assortments of Insur- 
gents, IVAs, ROC’s, Rumpers, Langer and 
Lemke Leaguers are regularly noted in works on 
parties and interest groups. 

Only now, though, through Professor Black- 
orby’s biography, has the role of William Lemke 
in North Dakota politics been fully delineated. 
Blackorby leads us through the formation of the 
Nonpartisan League by A. C. Townley with 
Lemke’s generous assistance; the historic 1916 
session of the North Dakota Legislature in which 
the still unique pattern of state enterprise was de- 
veloped, and at which Lemke acted as caucus 
leader though not an elected member himself; the 
campaign for election and (also still unique) re- 
call of the League’s top three office-holders in 
1921. We are also told of the continual struggles, 
in each of which Lemke was a prime contender, 
for control both of the NPL and of the Republican 
party of which the League formed so important a 
part. Blackorby exposes his reader, as well, to the 
almost incredible series of errors, blunders, and 
accidents—in all of which Lemke also participated 
—that characterized the strategies of both the 
leaders of the NPL and the various, often color- 
ful, oppositions raised against the League. 

Given the nature of his subject, Professor 
Blackorby does not—nor can he—limit his focus 
to the sundry intrigues of North Dakota politics. 
Much effort has also been expended in describing 
Lemke’s role in national politics: his opposition to 
Wilson, his initial support and eventual repudi- 
ation of Franklin Roosevelt, his almost single- 
handed struggle on behalf of the two Frazier- 
Lemke bankruptcy acts, and his ill-advised Presi- 
dential candidacy for the party of Townsend, 
Smith and Coughlin. 

But, despite several dramatically told tales of 
Lemke’s role in national politics, Blackorby’s 
narrative seems best done when focused on 
matters at the state level. Students of state poli- 
‘tics will value the careful descriptions of legisla- 
tive actions as well as the author’s concern with 
analysis of a number of primary and general elec- 
tions. Readers interested in the agrarian politics 
of the midwest may also appreciate this account. 
If nothing more, one may come to understand— 
simply because Blackorby himself uses them—the 
irrelevance of terms such as “liberal” and “con- 
servative,” “isolationist” and “internationalist’’ 
when applied to that politics. 

Professor Blackorby has, of course, employed 
all relevant, standard source material. But much 
of his contribution lies in the extensive use of 
Lemke’s (and others’) papers, numerous inter- 
views with persons intimately knowledgeable of 
Lemke’s affairs, and a wealth of unpublished ma- 
terial in the form of theses, dissertations and the 
like. This contribution is further enhanced by 
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several very welcome personal recollections of the 
author introduced as important sidelights in the 
narrative. 

This work is not, to be sure, without some fault. 
One would wish, for example, for somewhat more 
detailed treatment of the conviction in 1918 by 
Minnesota courts of Townley for sedition. It may 
also have been wise to describe more carefully the 
meaning of a state-owned grain elevator system 
to North Dakota farmers at the time of the 1916 
Legislative session. Finally, however, one must 
add that this biography suffers least from the 
malaise affecting so many political biographies: 
Blackorby is obviously fascinated by his subject, 
but his fascination interferes not at all with the 
preparation of a finely balanced portrayal. If 
anything, Blackorby may at times be too severe 
with the ‘Prairie Rebel.’—Jamss HERNDON, 
University of North Dakota. 


The Congressman: His Work as He Sees It. By 
CHARLES L. Crarr. (Washington, D. C., The 
Brookings Institution, 1963. Pp. 452. $6.00.) 


This volume presents the observations of three 
dozen incumbent Congressmen on the House of 
Representatives. They occurred at a Brookings 
Institution Round Table in 1959 at which, over a 
six month period, groups of nineteen Democrats 
and seventeen Republicans each met in eight sepa- 
rate sessions. The selected Congressmen were of 
middling to minimal seniority and ‘‘above aver- 
age in terms of effectiveness and ability.” Their 
observations are generalized from mutual discus- 
sion and generously quoted to give point to the re- 
porting. They are supplemented, too, with some 
information not generally known about Congres- 
sional habits and practices. 

The discussions appear to have been most con- 
crete and conclusive when such institutions as 
committees and party leadership were at issue. On 
individual tactics and informal norms there was, 
significantly, much disagreement and uncertainty. 
Participants differed about the persuasiveness of 
House debate, the influence of personal friends on 
a colleague’s position, the merits of the specialist 
versus the generalist approach to legislative effec- 
tiveness, the importance for survival of “case 
work” and constituency nursing, the frequency 
with which one need “vote one’s district,” the 
value and availability of information from various 
sources, including the executive branch. Either 
definitions and perceptions of these issues varied 
among individuals or individuals differed in their 
aptitudes and constituencies, or, more probably, 
both. Perhaps the discussions indicate more vari- 
ety and freedom of action on these points than 
Congress and political organization are often con- 
ceived as offering; but one cannot be sure how 
sharply the issues were defined. Members did 
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agree on two requisites to success within the 
House: willingness to shoulder committee work, 
and a ready sense of reciprocity. 

Probably the most useful sections of the volume 
are those dealing with the committees and the 
leadership. The process of selection to committees 
and its compromises of seniority are described in 
valuable detail. There are some interesting criti- 
cisms of the concentration of committees (and, re- 
portedly, of influence) brought about in 1946, of 
committee staff limitations and their hindrance to 
continuing oversight of the executive branch, and 
of the independence of conference committees. 

The uncertainty of discussants about whom to 
include in “the leadership” and their general 
agreement on its informal, easygoing methods are 
enlightening. It appears that more formal party 
organization and general participation would sub- 
ject the leadership to more rank and file pressure 
on some questions and divide the parties (espe- 
cially the Democrats) on others, and that the 
leadership operates more through subsequent 
sanctions than by advance demands or commit- 
ments. The top leadership is characterized as 
“preoccupied with accommodation and consensus” 
and compromised by “interlocking circles ef per- 
sonal influence” just below the top. The results of 
this ambiguous and individualistic “system” for 
public policy are not much discussed; personally, 
some Members found it frustrating and others 
found it gratifying. The date of the discussion is 
worth bearing in mind as an insight on the Eisen- 
hower years from the Congressional side: both the 
bipartisanship of House leadership and the imper- 
ceptibility of White House leadership receive fre- 
quent comment: and it seems probable that 
individualism and ambiguity were especially felt 
in that period. 

The Congressman is a useful book for students 
and a valuable supplement to case studies and 
systematic treatises. Scholars will find it a source 
of hypotheses even if it is inevitably impression- 
istic on many points. The volume contains more 
information and insights about the House than 
can be summarized or suggested briefly; and 
Charles Clapp has written it fluently and fruit- 
fully —Cuaruus R. GILBERT, Swarthmore College. 


Southern California Metropolis: A Study in Devel- 
opment of Government for a Metropolitan Area. 
By Winston W. Croucu AnD Buarnice 
DineRMan. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 443. 
$7.50.) 


Los Angeles has a secure place in American folk- 
lore for many familiar reasons: climate, smog, 
film-making, growth, traffic, right-wingers, and so 
on. Political scientists tend to marvel at its having 
the most newspapers, cities, city managers, de- 
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centralized administration, and intergovern- 
mental agreements in any U. S. metropolitan 
area. It has also been the most studied by students 
of political science, thanks largely to the Haynes 
Foundation and the California Legislature. 

Winston Crouch has officiated at much of that 
research, and he has viewed the rest from close at 
hand. Now, with help again from Haynes, he and 
Beatrice Dinerman have drawn all the studies into 
a single volume. Parts one and two of Southern 
California Metropolis retell the history in plenti- 
ful detail that will primarily interest Southern 
Californians, As the outsider loses his way along 
L.A. streets and freeways, here also he threads at 
his own peril among the specifics of laws and func- 
tions, incorporations and annexations, cities, 
suburbs, and county. But a big city necessarily 
has a big story. 

What is new for Los Angeles is that the authors 
have recast its story in terms of ‘‘the process by 
which organized groups have sought to identify 
public issues and reach decisions on them.” 
(p. v). They concentrate upon the contestants for 
power and their strategies for attaining and using 
influence or power over local government services. 
Process analysis provides many insights that older 
means of metropolitan analysis by reciting organ- 
izational facts and figures do not provide. Parts of 
the L.A. story have been told thus before as in 
Vincent Ostrom’s Water and Politics. 

Crouch and Dinerman have the same trouble 
encountered by other writers who have used this 
method, when they personify groups—cities, 
county, special districts, citizen associations— 
as antagonists in the local arena. The authors at 
no time suggest that the many groups are equal 
in size or that their members are uniformly and 
accurately represented by their leaders. The figure 
of speech, however, conceals the wide shadings of 
opinion that may exist within a group. And the 
leading personalities who can make all the differ- 
ence in a situation must now and again be sub- 
merged in the telling. Occasionally a forceful 
opinion leader emerges, as does Chief Engineer 
William Mulholland of the City Water Bureau in 
the water supply debate of the twenties. Were 
there really so few strong leaders? The problem 
may be implicit in the method of analysis, but 
I think not. 

The authors explain this by insisting that few 
strong and capable individuals are precipitated by 
L.A. politics: 


Los Angeles, a relatively young metropolitan area, does not 
have among its leadership groups individuals whose interests are 
in a sense detached from interest-group advantage. Some great 
urban centers... have a cadre of senior statesmen. ... Some 
have “graduated” from the partisan battles or struggles of in- 
dustry and have considerable wealth as well as personal pres- 
tige. Others are members of old families with inherited wealth 
who possess marked ability in their own right. To say that Los 
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Angeles does not possess either typo of potential leader is not 
to state a value judgment that such leadership is indispensable 
or that it is to be hoped for in future. One must simply observe 
that no such types exist here. . . . (p. 393). 


There do not seem to be many of other types 
either. 

The writers of Southern California Metropolis do 
not see fit to accord business interests much at- 
tention in their picture of recent public debate in 
Los Angeles. They depict the railroads, gas, elec- 
tricity, and transit companies as involved in the 
struggles of earlier years in a major way. One does 
not, however, get a sense of any large-scale in- 
volvement of the private sector in the debate on 
public issues today. And with political parties 
sidelined on local problems by non-partisanism, 
things sound pretty quiet out there in Southern 
California, 

A major advantage of this style of story-telling 
is that it enables the writers to deemphasize 
their own values somewhat more than do tradi- 
tional modes of analysis. “There are no heroes; 
there are no villians” (sic), Crouch and Dinerman 
announce in beginning (p.v.). They succeed in re- 
counting the story with a minimum of indigna- 
tion. This is a welcome relief from the alarm-bell 
school of metropolitan writing. 

Late in Part Three, after a review of the on- 
going administrative decentralization in the 
county the authors begin to look for generaliza- 
tions. They find proof in L.A. that big governments 
can be close to the citizen and responsive. The 
other side of administrative decentralization, how- 
ever, is that it seriously deters comprehensive re- 
organization or perhaps creation of a metropolitan 
government. Decentralization ‘‘bolsters the exist- 
ing sense of localism and meets the existing de- 
mands” (p. 359). The authors refrain from judg- 
ment on this finding. 

“Need” for integrating governments is always a 
normative construct. Crouch and Dinerman are 
as neutral in story-telling as they can be. Only now 
and again do they tease the subject-matter, and 
then most mildly, to make a point. Thus it seemed 
to one reader. 

Non-Angelefios will want to concentrate on the 
last two chapters of Southern California Metro- 
polis. There the framework and the prospects for 
change are discussed. Big change, the authors say 
very convincingly, will come about in Los Angeles 
as in other metropolitan areas only with estab- 
lishment of the pre-conditions for change: 

Any strategic move for greater governmental integration would 
have to be waged on three fronts. On the philosophical front, 
those favoring substantive alterations in the status quo would 
be required to present a case strong enough to counter-balanco 
& long-standing, tenacious fear of big government. On the legal 
front, legislation would be needed to implement the modifica- 


tions and give them the blessings of legitimacy. On the political 
front, an active drive would have to be made to secure the 
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necessary official and popular backing for any proposed changes. 
This would require skillful leadership, careful determination of 
goals, and effective engineering of opinions to gain consent. 
(pp. 363-4). 


The authors then switch from a war metaphor 
to a betting metaphor and find that the odds are 
heavily weighted against change. The latest, best 
hope, they hold, is for a ground swell of ‘‘counter- 
vailing discontentment’”’ to arise under strong 
leadership. Neither the discontent nor the leader- 
ship are visible to Crouch and Dinerman. They 
all but ask, under present conditions who would 
want to lead? 

This is a good book. The need now is for some- 
one like Winston Crouch to take the Los Angeles 
metropolitan experience and compare it in process 
terms with other large urban complexes. That 
would help push the whole subject of metropolitan 
politics and administration ahead of where it now 
stands.—Gurturie S. BIRKHEAD, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


The Jeffersonian Republicans in Power: Party 
Operations, 1801-1809. By NoBLE E. CUNNING- 
HAM, JR. (Chapel Hill: Published for the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, by the University of 
North Carolina Press, 1963. Pp. ix, 318. $7.50.) 


Noble E. Cunningham has now contributed two 
volumes on the early organization of the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans. He has thus added greatly to 
our knowledge of the beginnings of party organ- 
ization on the national scale in a new country. 
There is now a growing body of literature in this 
field to which W. N. Chambers, Seymour Lipset, 
and Peter Charles, along with myself, have also 
contributed. There is thus beginning to emerge a 
considerable body of literature on how the na- 
tional organization of parties evolved. As is well 
known, despite the fact that all of the authors of 
The Federalist Papers did not anticipate national 
political parties, nor was such a system of parties 
anticipated by the makers of our Federal Consti- 
tution, nor even by the first three presidents; yet 
all of these presidents, as well as the authors of 
Federalist Papers, contributed to the formation of 
such national parties. It may well be that some of 
the principles, both as to organization and policy 
of early political parties have broader application 
than just in the pattern of American culture. 

In his first volume, which covers the period 
from 1789 to 1801, Cunningham has told us the 
story of the first opposition party, namely, the 
Jeffersonians during this period. Based on this 
first volume and the second one, which is under re- 
view, certain generalizations appear. 

(1) As has already been indicated, the role of 
national parties was not anticipated by the 
Founding Fathers. 
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(2) National party organization was stimulated 
by the top national party leadership. These na- 
tional leaders found need for party support to ac- 
complish both their executive and their legislative 
programs. 

(3) The first nominating process, as is already 
known, was through the legislative caucus. Sepa- 
rate caucuses functioned at both the state and the 
federal levels. 

(4) Local party organizations began in the 
Middle Atlantic States, and in those states where 
politics was most highly competitive. 

(5) In order to deliver the vote, it became 
necessary to broaden the party machinery to in- 
clude popular participation. Within a few elec- 
tions this changed the role of the leadership. Ini- 
tially the leadership imposed almost all decisions 
from the top. This changed to an interaction 
process whereby rank and file voters begin to in- 
fluence the party process of decision making. 

(6) At the close of this period in 1808, the state 
caucus was beginning to yield to the caucus-con- 
vention in Pennsylvania in 1808 and the outright 
convention in Rhode Island by the same year. On 
the other hand, the national caucus remains un- 
changed. This reflected the growing process of 
democratization. 

(7) During this time it becomes accepted that a 
person could campaign for office. This process and 
developing campaign methods are extensively re- 
viewed in the two books. 

In conclusion, scholars are presented with much 
data which show the actual broadening of the 
process of popular participation in political deci- 
sion making and candidate choice. Cunningham 
has presented a richness of detail from original 
sources which adds greatly to our knowledge as to 
this process—Mannine J. Daver, University of 
Florida. 


Nelson Rockefeller—A Political Biography. By 
James Desmonp. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1964. Pp. xv, 330. $5.00.) 


Early in the 1980’s, following Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s graduation from Dartmouth, story has it 
that a prominent colleague of ours was ap- 
proached by a representative of the Rockefeller 
interests who proposed giving said political 
scientist a lifetime contract to act as young 
Rockefeller’s political mentor. 

A short time ago a prominent Republican state 
legislator in New York who has a vital interest in 
social legislation exploded with anger while dis- 
cussing his Republican colleague and state execu- 
tive. The legislator had worked hard for Rocke- 
feller’s election in 1958 and had looked forward to 
the new Republican governor’s leadership and 
support for bills long blocked by conservative 
legislative leadership. Instead he insisted, “All 
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Rockefeller did was satisfy himself as to who held 
the reins and then work out an entente with 
them,” 

The first of these anecdotes may be apochry- 
phal. The second is a fairly accurate quote. Both 
say a good deal about the political career of Nelson 
Rockefeller, much of which is not stated in this 
campaign biography—a typical representative of 
the species—no better nor worse than most— 
more valuable, in fact, for what it does not say. 

Author Desmond, a New York Daily News re- 
porter, has done some fine political reporting, but 


not in this book. His expressed intention was to . 


let the chips fall where they should, but his first 
exposure to Nelson Rockefeller apparently so 
overwhelmed him that despite the author’s 
thanks to the Governor for ‘‘the long hours he 
managed to spare for interviews” one finds little 
new information, limited insight, and too much 
rah rah for good old Rocky. 

If the organization and the content of this 
volume say anything, it is that Rockefeller has 
hever hesitated to use name and fortune to achieve 
access to powerful individuals of both parties and 
that from the moment he began to run for public 
office, the stopping-off place might have been 
Albany but the destination was clearly the White 
House. 

We are reminded by Desmond of Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s career in public service—his stints as Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs; as con- 
sultant at the framing of the United Nations 
Charter; and his administrative roles in Health, 
Education and Welfare and in the Defense De- 
partment. Each of these roles is discussed, how- 
ever, as if Rockefeller’s activities involved deci- 
sions that shook the very foundation of the Re- 
public. 

The most threadbare part of this biography, 
perhaps for good reason, deals with Rockefeller’s 
role as Governor. There is little comment, for ex- 
ample, relative to the Governor’s close working 
relationship with State Senate Majority Leader 
Walter Mahoney or Lieutenant Governor Mal- 
colm Wilson whose views on most issues approach 
the Goldwater position. Nor does the reader find 
much written of the lost opportunity to revive the 
pitifully ineffective Republican organizations of 
New York City. Nor are we told why Nelson 
Rockefeller with so many ties to the great 
metropolis of New York City has not given active 
and constructive leadership to the solution of the 
desperate problems of his state’s metropolitan 
areas, 

This review is written just prior to the Califor- 
nia primary, in which Sam Lubell among others 
found so many of those interviewed dissatisfied 
with the choice between Rockefeller and Gold- 
water. The same was true both in New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon. Why do so many people dislike 
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or distrust this big, handsome, outgoing political 
figure whom many politicians thought would be 
another F.D.R.? Desmond provides not even the 
beginning of an answer to this question — 
RALPH A. Srraerz, New York University. 


The Democratic South. By Dewsy W. GRANTHAM, 
Jz. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1963. 
Pp. xii, 109. $2.50.) 


The Democratic South is the publication of a 
series of three lectures given by Professor Gran- 
tham who is professor of history at Vanderbilt 
University, for the Lamar Memorial Lectures de- 
livered at Mercer University in 1962. Because the 
term “Democratic” in the title refers to the 
dominant party of the South, the publication is of 
interest to political scientists, especially those con- 
cerned with Southern politics and with the proces- 
ses of party politics. 

The contents seem to represent the text of the 
lectures without any additions and is in four 
parts: The Democratic Basis of Southern Politics, 
The Forging of the Solid South, The One Party 
South in Mid-Passage, and Tradition and New 
Departure. As the section titles indicate the lec- 
tures are bound together by an interest in the na- 
ture of party politics in the South. While other 
political phenomena are mentioned—for example 
the role of Southern political leadership and the 
function of tradition—these always refer to inter- 
acting influences with the Southern party struc- 
ture. 

Key’s monumental Southern Politics, under- 
standably, dominates scholarly thinking about 
all phases of politics in the South—so much so 
that we tend to forget, as Grantham makes clear, 
that, important and suggestive as Key’s work is, 
the structure and processes of Southern politics 
have hardly been systematically described as yet, 
much less adequately analyzed. Like Key, Gran- 
tham, paints a broad canvas in looking at South- 
ern politics and his work is especially useful for 
pulling together older and more recent work and 
assessing their theoretical relevance for Southern 
politics. A dominant theme in the work is that 
Southern politics is much like other politics in the 
United States, that one-party polities has ob- 
scured the underlying structure of political and 
social conflict and the rich colors and tones of di- 
versity. Important as the politics of racism has 
been, there have always been other themes, other 
conflicts, sometimes bursting into open political 
warfare, often smouldering beneath the surface of 
the political structure. The way in which a domi- 
nant sectional issue, in this case racism, somehow 
assumes a salience in public opinion which effec- 
tively suppresses other forms of interest, is a 
process that is not yet clearly understood. 

The section on The Forging of the Solid South 
summarizes the historical evidence on the process 
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by which the South disfranchised the Negro, sup- 
pressed the Republican party and forged a Demo- 
cratic political culture founded principally on the 
issues of states rights and white supremacy. 
Grantham’s citation of the evidence makes clear 
that the Democratic South did not follow auto- 
matically with rigorous logic from the outcome of 
the Civil War and the nature of the South, but re- 
sulted from a convergence of forces acting upon 
Southern problems at that time. The main out- 
lines are well known: the defection of the Whigs 
to the Democratic party, the failure of the Popu- 
lists and Fusionist efforts to erect a liberal opposi- 
tion and the scared sacrifice of Negro voting to 
prevent a viable political opposition, Finally, the 
result was to transform potentially liberal political 
movements into puzzling mixtures of progressiv- 
ism and racism and turn possible progressive 
Southern statesmen into racial demagogues who 
were liberal on other socio-economic issues. 

Both the virtues and the limitations of the lec- 
ture series are to be found in this work. While en- 
compassing a broad familiarity with both the his- 
torical and the political science literature of 
Southern politics, the text is delightfully written 
and undoubtedly has broad audience appeal. Yet, 
where the reader wishes for more systematic de- 
scription the point is more often clinched with a 
pungent anecdote; where more protracted analy- 
sis seems in order, a generalization serves to con- 
clude.—Kannetu N. Vines, Tulane University. 


Government of the Atom: The Integration of Powers. 
By HAROLD P. Green AND ALAN ROSENTHAL. 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1963. Pp. ix, 281. 
$6.95.) 


This case study of the creation and develop- 
ment of an unusual Congressional committee— 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy—is an 
outstanding addition to the literature on Con- 
gressional institutions and behavior. The story, 
carefully developed with persuasive documenta- 
tion and analytical skill, amply supports the au- 
thors’ conclusion: “The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is, in terms of its sustained influ- 
ence in Congress, its impact and influence on the 
Executive, and its accomplishments, probably the 
most powerful Congressional committee in the 
history of the nation.” 

The Committee began its career in 1947 with 
impressive resources and has steadily added to 
them, with only occasional and minor interrup- 
tions to its growth in power. Caution and re- 
straint, the authors find, marked the first stage, 
1947-49; active partnership, the second, 1950-53; 
committee predominance, the third, 1953-58; 
consolidation of committee influence the fourth, 
1959-. Among its initial assets were the isolation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission (a multi- 
membered body) from the President and the 
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statutory base of the committee itself (unlike 
other committees it does not rest upon the rules of 
the two houses). To these the committee has man- 
aged to add high cohesion and stability in its 
own membership, to build up and maintain an 
able staff, and to convince the Congress (includ- 
ing other committees) to delegate most atomic 
matters to its care. With these resources fully in 
hand the Joint Committee began early to pene- 
trate the Executive, making itself almost literally 
a part of the Executive branch. It breached the 
walls of Executive privilege, so that no secrets the 
committee wanted to know could be withheld 
from it; it sponsored its own “projects”? and per- 
suaded the AEC to “go along”; and on a wide 
front it preempted Executive prerogatives in 
policy initiative and formulation. Nor were the 
committee’s powers to veto executive proposals 
neglected. Within less than a decade of its birth, 
the JCAE had absorbed into its own jurisdiction 
so much of the traditional executive powers that 
the lines between the two branches had ceased to 
have much more than symbolic meaning. 

The penetration of the executive by the JCAE 
had a parallel in Congress itself. The committee 
steadily absorbed the conventional legislative 
powers too, using its statutory base as a commit- 
tee to enhance its delegated powers in both legisla- 
tion and financial authorizations. “The delega- 
tion of Congressional power to the JCAE is of a 
somewhat distinctive quality,” the authors ob- 
serve, and proceed to enumerate the ways in 
which the JCAE has minimized Congressional 
scrutiny of its activities and proposals so that the 
JCAE “has been functionally independent, al- 
though it is structurally an integral part of Con- 
gress... [it is] a legislative-administrative hy- 
brid, whose operation has taken away from the 
Executive far more than it has given Congress.” 

The authors of this admirable study remain 
prudently close to their data in their conclusions 
and generalizations. Readers of their work may 
perhaps raise some more general questions: Is the 
JCAE the archetypal model of the Congressional 
“oversight” of the Executive which was sought by 
some in the Reorganization Act of 1946? Or does 
the story of the JCAE suggest that such “‘over- 
sight” is purchased at as much cost to the Con- 
gress as to the President?—Wattace S. Sarre, 
Columbia University. 


Congressional Districting: The Issue of Equal Rep- 
resentation. By ANDREW Hacxer. (Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1963. Pp. xi, 
132, $3.50.) 


Hacker’s book is billed as a “problem paper” 
written for The Brookings Institution to identify 
issues likely to arise in reapportionment of Con- 


` gressional] districts in the next decade or two. The 


focus is on “the overriding issue of equal votes for 
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equal citizens” which depends upon nearly equal 
district populations. 

Two chapters briefly sketch the historical devel- 
opment of reapportionment and the shifting role 
of the judiciary in these matters. Hacker sees re- 
apportionment as “basically a civil rights ques- 
tion” and draws an analogy between Negroes who 
are forcibly denied the suffrage and underrepre- 
sented urban voters whose districts are larger 
than those of overrepresented rural voters. Thus 
he can limit his discussion of representation to ap- 
portionment of legislative seats, avoiding com- 
plicated issues of intervening variables in the 
policy process. If you are not for ‘‘one man, one 
vote,” you are against civil rights. 

A chapter on political cartography examines 
three methods of gerrymandering: creating ‘‘ex- 
cess” votes, increasing “wasted”? votes, and in- 
creasing ‘‘effective’ votes. Since all professional 
politicians are guilty of ripping the opposition by 
district manipulations, it would be utopian to ex- 
pect fair play from legislatures in redistricting 
decisions. Equal population districts are thus 
viewed as a general protection against the most 
excessive abuses of the gerrymander. 

The next chapter attempts to relate party com- 
petition, electoral competition, party support, 
standard of living, and population composition 
to the equitability of representation as measured 
by deviation from the population mean. Those 
most grievously underrepresented include sub- 
urban districts and economically wealthy dis- 
tricts. The correlation is less certain on party com- 
petition (“safe’ and “fighting” districts fare 
about the same), electoral competition, and party 
support (Democratic districts fare slightly better 
than Republican districts). This is probably the 
weakest chapter of the book. Analyses are based 
in some cases on one election, a single index of 
standard of living, or different Census reports, 
and no time depth is provided. No tests of signifi- 
cance or strength of correlation are offered. 

Hacker examines consequences for policy of 
the present system and bases his analysis on four 
roll-call votes of the 87th Congress. Without 
claiming validity or adequacy for his sample, he 
warns that liberals may have little to gain from 
equal districting, and that in general the policy 
results of redistricting would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to predict. But he disclaims cruciality of 
policy consequences when he states that “how 
they (Americans) will want to use their power, 
what kind of Congressmen they will elect, what 
will be the ultimate legislative outcome—these 
are important questions, but they should not 
affect the overriding issue of equal votes for equal 
citizens.” 

In his concluding chapter, Hacker predicts that 
by 1972 nearly 2 of the Congressmen will come 
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from districts outside an equitable variation from 
the population norm unless extensive reappor- 
tionment is accomplished. The coming battle will 
be between rural and suburban minorities with 
the residual majority as referee. Hacker has no 
confidence that Congress will be much help be- 
cause of self-interest, antipathy toward the 
Supreme Court, and respect for the states. Neither 
can state legislatures be trusted to do the job, for 
they are without a sense of “‘fair play,” are them- 
selves unrepresentative, and are subject to the in- 
fluence of state politics. 

Of course this leaves the courts, whose entry 
into the reapportionment business Hacker ap- 
plauds. Courts are now drawing up apportion- 
ment plans or delegating this responsibility to ex- 
perts. Legislative apportionment has departed 
from the elegant debate of political theory 
seminars and law journals. Judges, lawyers, and 
legislators are turning to the literature of political 
science for answers to, or at least systematic 
statements of, the issues of legislative representa- 
tion. Have we produced anything useful for the 
policy-maker as he looks for solutions? A careful 
reading of the footnotes in Baker v. Carr is not re- 
assuring. 

The quality and quantity of literature in this 
area varies. We have abundant homilies on equal 
representation which proceed from a few assump- 
tions in democratic theory (largely from the popu- 
list tradition) to prescriptions for legislative ar- 
rangements, with few side trips into more sophis- 
ticated questions of legislative behavior or the na- 
ture of policy-making. We also have prodigious 
documentation of the lack of equal numerical rep- 
resentation, consisting of listings of frequencies, 
intensities, and geography of malapportionment 
measured in population terms. Analyses of the 
impact of reapportionment schemes upon policy- 
making have been adventitious at best and do not 
represent a very high quality of research in the 
area of legislative behavior. 

Some of the most hopeful research in recent 
years has centered upon legislative bodies, state 
and national, and upon what can be called gen- 
erically -the ‘policy-making process.” Unfor- 
tunately, this research has not been carefully built 
into the concerns of those who affirm the value of 
equal numerical representation and document its 
violations. As a consequence we have no ready 
answers to such questions as: “What other vari- 
ables than district size are important in obtaining 
‘equal representation’?”’; “Are there other ways to 
approach equal representation than the ‘one man, 
one vote’ formula?” ; “What are the probable con- 
sequences of changing institutional patterns to 
conform with notions of numerical equality?”’; 
“What impact does adjustment in one phase of 
policy-making, the legislature, have upon power 
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relationships in the policy process viewed as a 
whole?”. The slogan “one man, one vote” does 
not do justice to sophisticated problems of repre- 
sentation, unless we believe that the most impor- 
tant problem in the politics of democracy is to 
divide all folk into equal piles and to assign one 
legislative seat to each pile. 

Hacker provides us with an appeal for equal 
numerical representation and documentation that 
this ideal is currently violated. He does not move 
us ahead on the other questions—Davi R. 
Derren, Indiana University. 


The Supreme Court on Trial. By CHARLES S. 
HYNEMAN. (New York: Atherton Press. 1963. 
pp. xii, 308. $6.50.) 


So that law may grow, wrote Cardozo, ‘‘the 
judge stretches a point here in response to a moral 
urge, or makes a new application of a precedent 
there. Before long a new tradition has arisen. 
Duties that had been conceived of as moral 
only, without other human sanction than the 
opinion of society, are found to be such that they 
may effectively and wisely be subjected to an- 
other form of sanction, the power of society. The 
moral norm and the jural have been brought to- 
gether, and are one.” But when judges reflect the 
moral urges of one portion of society at the ex- 
pense of another, the growth of law is often pain- 
ful: for a time, the political legitimacy of certain 
rules is uncertain; the moral and jural norms only 
partially coincide; and the judiciary itself, accord- 
ing to Charles 8. Hyneman, goes on trial. 

The Supreme Court on Trial is the work of ma~ 
ture scholarship. According to Professor Hyne- 
man, the Supreme Court is presently on trial 
primarily because of its decisions in the Segrega- 
tion Cases in 1954 and 1955. In those cases, he be- 
lieves, the Court went far beyond stretching a 
point or making new application of precedent. 
He says the Court, in effect, established “a new 
constitutional regime,” the precise bounds of 
which are yet unknown. And the consequences of 
the new regime are defiance in the South, rebukes 
by the Conference of State Chief Justices, and at- 
tacks in Congress. Yet the Court still sits much as 
before, proclaiming that its decisions are “the su- 
preme law of the land, and Article VI of the Con- 
stitution makes it of binding effect on the States 
‘any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any 
State to the Contrary notwithstanding.’ ” 
(Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U. B. at 18.) This pro- 
nouncement, says Professor Hyneman, marks a 
high peak of judicial power in that the Court is as- 
serting that it is above all other officials and 
branches of government in the exposition of the 
Constitution. 

The doctrine of judicial review is, of course, at 
the heart of the problem, and Professor Hyneman 
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explores its origins, legitimation, and challenges. 
He then reviews its exercise under various clauses 
in the Document—General Welfare, Commerce, 
Due Process, Necessary and Proper, Reserved 
Powers—and suggests that the Court’s exercise of 
power in the Segregation Cases went far beyond 
the bounds of the traditional understanding of 
judicial review. Never before in the history of the 
nation, he says, has a Supreme Court decision— 
not even Dred Scott—required the re-ordering of 
our social and political institutions. Never before 
has a Supreme Court decision required such 
radical changes in behavior and attitude on a large 
part of our society. And this may be just the be- 
ginning, for Professor Hyneman says there is no 
evidence that “forces a conclusion that the Su- 
preme Court judges will refuse to make further ex- 
tensions of the new constitutional regime...” 
(p. 201). 

If I correctly understand Professor Hyneman’s 
thesis, it is that the Supreme Court has improp- 
erly exercised power in cases like Brown v. 
Board of Education. The main arguments in sup- 
port of the thesis are: (1) that the exercise of such 
power is undemocratic and (2) that the Supreme 
Court attempted something the judiciary is in- 
capable of accomplishing. 

The first argument turns upon one’s conception 
of democracy. “The democratic character of a 
political system,” says Professor Hyneman, “is 
measured by three tests: (a) How much of the 
population shares (b) in how much of the crucial 
decision-making (c) with how much impact?” (p. 
237). In other words, political action is demo- 
cratic if it is responsive to the wishes of the people. 
To be sure, that is an element in most conceptions 
of democracy, but many persons would go fur- 
ther and add that the democratic character of a 
political system is also measured by the extent to 
which it maximizes the values of freedom and 
equality. I, for one, would have difficulty in char- 
acterizing a society as democratic if ninety-eight 
per cent of its population were crucially involved 
in a decision to deprive the remaining two per cent 
of free speech, equal voting rights, or an equal 
opportunity to public education. That is not to 
say my conception of democracy is better than 
Professor Hyneman’s, but it is to say that reason- 
able men can differ on this matter; and depending 
upon their conceptions of democracy, the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in cases like Brown v. 
Board of Education can be regarded as democratic 
or undemocratic. 

The second argument is that the Supreme Court 
in “the new constitutional regime” is not only 
misperceiving its role but also its effectiveness. 
The Justices are acting like clergymen, says Pro- 
fessor Hyneman, in attempting to persuade the 
population to live up to its ideals (or perhaps only 
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the Justices’ ideals) of freedom and equality. 
“The judicial office,” he asserts, “was constructed 
for the coercive act, not for argument, pleading, 
exhortation. The traffic of judges in ethical stand- 
ards must be confined to standards that can be 
made effective in conduct by orders for compli- 
ance.” (p. 274). If the Segregation Cases were but a 
gesture unconnected to significant behavioral 
changes in society, this argument might be per- 
suasive, but such is not the case. True, the Su- 
preme Court went on trial beginning in 1954, but 
some school integration has occurred since that 
time, even in the deep South. And public opinion 
surveys indicate that, at least in the North, atti- 
tudes in regard to this problem are shifting toward 
the Court’s position. Further, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that there is some connection be- 
tween the recent federal civil rights legislation and 
the Supreme Court’s decisions in the area of 
racial segregation. Thus, it seems that the Court 
has had some success in moral persuasion. 

Whether or not the exercise of power by the 
Supreme Court in recent years was improper is a 
moot question. Nevertheless, few would dispute 
Professor Hyneman’s observation that the Court 
is on trial because of its militant stand on the issue 
of equality for the Negro in our society. The Court 
has moved further in this area than certain seg- 
ments of the society were willing to go; and thus 
the growth of law has been painful and uneven. 
But there has been some growth; the jural and 
moral norms appear to be moving slowly toward 
each other. Yet it will be some time before they 
coincide, and the final societal cost of such growth 
is apt to be high. For that reason, among others, 
the arguments in Professor Hyneman’s provoca- 
tive book deserve serious consideration.—Davip 
J. Dansusx1, Yale University. 


The Republican Dilemma: Conservatism or Progres- 
sivism. By Conrap Joyner (Tucson, Univer- 
sity of Arizona Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 101. $4.50.) 


This is a modest volume which describes the 
predicament with which the Republican Party 
has been confronted since it was forced into a 
minority position in national politics by the suc- 
cess of Franklin Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

Professor Joyner, who spent a year on the staff 
of Oregon’s relatively liberal Republican 
Governor Mark Hatfield, now serves on the faculty 
of the state university in Senator Barry Gold- 
water’s Arizona. Though he refrains from paint- 
ing the picture in exactly this way, the author isin 
effect saying that the Republicans have spent the 
past quarter of a century torn between the ap- 
proach represented by his former boss in the 
governor’s office and that advocated by the polit- 
ical leader of his present home state. His conclu- 
sion is that both the progressive and the conserva- 
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tive wings of the party now possess an effective 
veto over candidates for the presidential nomina- 
tion. The party’s best hope, he believes, is for it to 
unite behind a “personality” who is acceptable to 
both wings and who has enough personal appeal to 
attract substantial support from beyond the 
limits of the party’s regular supporters. 

The book is presented as an analysis of the cur- 
rent political scene. The dust jacket, for instance, 
features a cartoon of Goldwater, Nixon and 
Rockefeller. Professor Joyner believes, however, 
that the pattern of the present Republican di- 
lemma was established in 1940 when the Party 
nominated Wendell Willkie, who had been a 
Democrat only two years before, rather than a 
more orthodox candidate. This concern for the im- 
portance of the Willkie nomination leads to a 
rather surprising organization of the book, with 
five of the seven chapters being devoted to the 
1940 campaign. The two Dewey campaigns, 
Eisenhower’s two terms and the Nixon-Kennedy 
contest are covered in a single chapter, “The 
Decades of Accommodation: 1940-1960.” In the 
final chapter the author presents his analysis of 
the party’s present situation and prospects. 

The book is written in a thoroughly readable 
style. If its price were lower, it might well sell in 
substantial volume to the general public. In terms 
of academic political science, however, it suffers 
from a lack of rigor. The fact that there are no 
footnotes whatever illustrates concisely that this 
is intended to be something other than a work of 
precise scholarship. 

There is no systematic analysis of the relation- 
ship between recent findings as to factors which 
shape voter choice and the relative validity of the 
various proposals for Republican action. There is 
no explicit outline of the Republican dilemma as a 
struggle between what James M. Burns, for in- 
stance, presents as the congressional party and 
the presidential party. There is no trace of the sys- 
tematic analysis of the effect on political conduct 
of varied tactical situations, such as we have in 
William Riker’s studies of political coalitions. The 
story is not told in terms of an attempt to rescue 
the Republicans from the “party of nostalgia” 
characteristic which Samuel Lubell sees as the key 
to most party defeats in America. In the study of 
the Willkie campaign, there is no reference to the 
findings of the Sandusky study which Paul 
Lazarsfeld was conducting while the campaign 
progressed or to Donald Johnson’s excellent study 
of Willkie’s relations with other party leaders. 
Finally, there are no comparisons of the Republi- 
cans’ dilemma with present or past dilemmas of 
other parties here or abroad. 

There is no question but that this study of the 
efforts of our minority party to chart a path which 
will let it compete on at least even terms with its 
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opposition deals with a major facet of the Amer- 
ican scene. We can hope that Professor Joyner or 
some other member of the profession will follow 
this volume, which is successful in its own terms, 
with a more rigorous and far-reaching study.— 
Purp 8. WILDER, JR., Wabash College. 


The Image of the Federal Service and Source Book 
of a Study of Occupational Values and the Image 
of the Federal Service. By Franxuin P. Kir- 
patrick, Minton C. Cummines, JR, AND 
M. Kenr Jenninas. (Washington: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1964. The Image, pp. xvii, 301, 
$5.00. Source Book, pp. xxv, 681, $10.00.) 


The Image of the Federal Service and its com- 
panion Source Book are useful additions to the 
personnel administration literature and to the 
public administration literature generally. These 
books, and especially The Image, will be of inter- 
est to anyone concerned with the American 
bureaucracy. On another level the books will be of 
interest to students of occupational values and 
the sociology of work. 

Kilpatrick (a social psychologist), Cummings, 
and Jennings (political scientists), started with 
two propositions: 1) that the United States could 
no longer afford to be without the “highest 
capacities for innovation, leadership, judgment, 
and management in all parts and at all levels of 
the administrative establishment; and 2) that at 
present “almost all federal personnel areas which 
require a high order of training and talent are 
facing supply problems ranging from difficult to 
dangerously acute.” The main purpose of the re- 
search was to provide information that could be 
used to modify present personnel policy in order 
to alleviate the problems. 

In fulfilling their purpose the authors in- 
vestigated the occupational values of the general 
public, of federal employees, and several sub- 
groups of these populations. Over 5000 standard- 
ized interviews were carried out both in the fed- 
eral service and among the general public. The 
findings were voluminous and some were of con- 
siderable importance. There is no point in here 
summarizing findings, but one or two should be 
mentioned if only because they merit wide circu- 
lation. 

In their study of occupational values the 
authors found that the lower the education of a 
respondent the simpler were his occupational con- 
cerns and the greater was his emphasis on phys- 
ical, material, and immediate values. On the 
other hand, the higher the education of a re- 
spondent the more complex were his occupational 
concerns and the greater was his emphasis on ab- 
stract and long term values. The higher the educa- 

‘tion of a respondent the more likely he was to 
mention association with stimulating people, op- 
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portunity for self development, and challenge in 
describing an “ideal” occupation. The authors 
further found, and this was the crucial point, that 
“among people outside the federal government, 
the image of what the government has to offer 
most closely parallels the occupational values of 
those at the lower, rather than the higher, levels 
of attainment.” It was seen, for example, as pro- 
viding security, not opportunity for personal 
growth. The image of the service thus does not 
attract those who are most needed and for whom 
competition will be greatest. 

In order to change this situation the authors 
argue for differential treatment of personnel. 
They recommend that to the extent possible the 
government tailor conditions of service to the 
needs and values of personnel at various levels 
and with various backgrounds. The civil service 
cannot, they argue, continue to treat all em- 
ployees equally if it is to attract the people it 
most needs and who are the hardest to get. 

This is not the only recommendation in the 
book. The authors recommend also a strong, well- 
planned information and education program and 
improvement in recruitment procedures. The last 
chapter makes several other recommendations 
and it is not a coincidence that the last is the 
weakest chapter. The authors emphasize that 
their recommendations are not dictated by the re- 
search and that a number of considerations other 
than the research were involved. A result is that 
many of the recommendations could have been 
made without benefit of the research findings. The 
authors do point out that many of the recom- 
mendations are not new, but they do not explain 
satisfactorily their connection with the research or 
why they were included in the book. One wonders 
if the book would not have been as informative 
and valuable without many of the recommenda- 
tions. The research-recommendations nexus pre- 
sents thorny problems, The Image illustrates but 
does not solve them. 

If The Image has one weak chapter it has ten 
good ones. It is a good example of the kind of re- 
search that is too often lacking in personnel and 
public administration. The data it reports deserve 
careful consideration, But will they get it? A 
policy problem started the research but will the 
research findings be fed back to the problem? The 
utilization of research might well be another 
Brookings study. 

In ‘addition to presenting findings (supported 
by a useful number of tables) The Image discusses 
briefly the methodology of the research and in- 
eludes in an appendix the questionnaire that was 
used. Methodologists may be interested in the 
brief discussion of self-anchoring scaling. The 
Source Book is essentially a reference work. It dis- 
cusses in minute detail the methodology and find- 
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ings of The Image and contains numerous tables. 
—James W. Davis, JR., University of Wisconsin. 


Apportionment and Representative Institutions. 
The Michigan Experience. By KARL A, LAMB, 
WILLIAM J. Prerce, ano Joun P. Warrn. 
(Washington, D. C.: The Institute for Social 
Science Research, 1963. Pp. xvii, 408. $6.50.) 


Re-apportionment experience since Baker v. 
Carr has been interesting not only for itself, but 
also because it has emphasized the shallowness of 
the public discussion that preceded the decision. 
Most of the participants in those discussions 
limited themselves to repeating slogans either for 
or against re-apportionment. Even some jurists 
and political scientists seemed so caught up in 
the urge for reform that they brought very little 
illumination to the discussions. Malcolm Jewell 
and those who joined him were among the wel- 
come exceptions. 

Predictions made in hope or fear prior to the 
Baker case have largely failed to materialize. 
Legislatures have not changed greatly. The liberal 
urban voter is not in full command. Core cities as 
well as rural areas have lost votes in some legisla- 
tures. They will lose more in the congressional re- 
districting. Suburbanities have been the most 
frequent gainers. In spite of earlier denunciations 
of the decision, Republican conservatives have 
turned to the courts when they felt they might 
improve their legislative strength. 

Nothing in the writing of scholars prior to the 
decision prepared the public for the potential 
horror of an at-large election on the scale of the 
one coming up in Illinois. No analysis told the 
public or the courts that at-large elections 
ordered in a modified one-party state would sim- 
ply reward the culprits responsible for the in- 
equities. 

In view of the general shortcomings of much of 
the earlier work, the detailed case study of re-ap- 
portionment in Michigan is particularly welcome. 
Prior to telling the Michigan story, William J. 
Pierce presents a long and thorough discussion of 
the legal rulings on reapportionment in the state 
and federal courts before Baker v. Carr. He also 
describes the legal developments after the deci- 
sion up to the spring of 1963. 

Most of the book is devoted to the description 
of the state Constitutional. Convention and to the 
tole of the Committee on Legislative Organiza- 
tion which devoted the greater part of its deliber- 
ations to the issue of re-apportionment. Professor 
James K. Pollock, who wrote the book’s fore- 
word, was himself a delegate to the convention 
and a key figure in the work on apportionment. 
He was also chairman of the Committee on the 
Declaration of Rights, Suffrage, and Elections. 

Ninety-nine Republicans and 45 Democrats 
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were elected to the Convention. (Governor Swain- 
son later replaced two resigning Republicans with 
two Democrats.) Republicans held this huge 
margin largely because only 17 per cent of the 
voters turned out for the special election. Urban 
Democratic strongholds elected 10 Republicans. 
Democratic areas on the Upper Peninsula selected 
five more Republicans out of a fear of city Demo- 
crats who were insisting upon a rigid “one man, 
one vote” formula. 

Within the Committee on Legislative Organiza- 
tion nine members came from rural and Detroit 
districts that were over-represented in the legis- 
lature, while 12 members came from under- 
represented suburban districts. Once on the com- 
mittee they generally voted with their party and 
certainly did not divide on a rural urban basis. 
The Committee’s first report proposed retaining 
most of the numerical inequities of the 1952 “Bal- 
anced Legislature” Amendment. The Baker case 
was decided before any action by the Convention. 
The Committee then produced a modified recom- 
mendation which still gave special consideration 
to sparsely populated areas under a complicated 
formula for establishing senatorial districts. 

. The authors explain and generally defend the 
action of the Convention. They point out that the 
new constitution places Michigan fifth among the 
states under the terms of the Dauer-Kelsay Index. 
In the case of the lower house they argue that if 
one takes the state political situation into account 
that no matter which party controls the house it 
will represent districts having a majority of the 
state’s population. 

Both Pierce and Lamb examine the possible im- 
pact of the Court’s decision if it is to be applied to 
local representative assemblies. These discussions 
may be among the most useful contributions of 
the book. 

The authors have written an excellent, detailed 
study of re-apportionment in one state. More such 
studies could help raise the level of discussion in 
this field at a time when many re-apportionment 
problems are still to be solved.—Howarp 
PENNIMAN, Georgetown University. 


Forge of Democracy. By Nur, MacNurtn. (New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1963. 
Pp. xi, 496. $6.75.) 


Neil MacNeil, chief Congressional correspond- 
ent for Time, is by instinct and experience just the 
man to produce a first-class book about the U. 8. 
House of Representatives for the general reader 
and, with Forge of Democracy, he has done so. 

Forge of Democracy is a history of the House but 
it is more than a chronological account. It is as 
well an effort to describe the present operations of- 
the House and its function in contemporary Amer- 
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ican politics with heavy emphasis on the historical 
roots of present practices. 

Clearly MacNeil loves the House as an institu- 
tion but his study is far more balanced and exten- 
sive than William S. White’s deification of the 
Senate, The Citadel, with its narrow focus on the 
“club” aspects of “the other body.” 

Because the House is so much larger in size than 
the Senate, so much more complex and less 
glamorous, it is less well understood by the Amer- 
ican public. Yet, for a number of reasons the 
House has in the last few years, in MacNeil’s 
words, “become again a decisive arena for the de- 
termination of national policy.” This is the reason 
those citizens who want to understand current 
American politics—and I specifically include 
Members of Congress curious about the origins of 
their chamber—will find MacNeil’s book so valu- 
able. Indeed, I would make Forge of Democracy 
recommended reading for freshman Congressmen. 

Rich in anecdote and particularly strong in its 
description of individual leaders of the House 
from John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay to Sam 
Rayburn and John McCormack, Forge of Democ- 
racy is interesting reading, at times even exciting. 

As a Member of the institution, I have my dif- 
ferences with MacNeil’s assessments at certain 
points. For example, I believe he over-emphasizes 
the extent to which the House, through its com- 
mittee system, is able to make informed, rational 
decisions on matters of public policy, including 
consideration of the several appropriations meas- 
ures each year. Forge gives the impression that the 
House specialists in each policy area are a match 
for the specialists of the Executive Branch and 
are able thoroughly to evaluate complex goals 
and means as well as specific programs and budg- 
ets. This is a conclusion surely open to question. 

MacNeil does a particularly good job of analyz- 
ing the evolution of the new lobby in Washington, 
with its sophisticated techniques for getting at the 
recalcitrant Congressman, from the old lobby with 
its use of sometimes blatant social pressures and 
even bribery. His outline of the development of 
the investigative function of the House and of the 
work of investigating committees is also percep- 
tive and I found his discussion of the celebrated 
struggle for control of the Rules Committee in 
1961 an absorbing description of the high drama 
for which on occasion the House of Representa- 
tives is the theater, 

As a political scientist reduced (or elevated) to 
politics, I have after six years in the House con- 
cluded that neither Congressman nor academic 
nor journalist alone can adequately analyze and 
describe the enormously complicated and fluid in- 
stitution which is the House of Representatives, 
It is, however, almost entirely from these three 
groups that we have any hope of serious and accu- 
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rate analysis of the House. Probably the most 
telling criticism that will be made of MacNeil’s 
book by academic experts on Céngress is that he 
has paid too little attention to the important con- 
tributions which political scientists have made in 
the last ten years to an understanding of legisla- 
tive behavior. I don’t want here to fall subject to a 
charge by the behavioral scientists that I think 
the only way to understand politics is through 
some mystical “feel”? or intuition divorced from 
any pragmatic effort to collect and evaluate the 
hard facts. I am nonetheless compelled to say that 
intuition and instinct, if they belong to an ob- 
server of Neil MacNeil’s talents, are still essential 
to understanding why politicians act the way they 
do.—Joun Brapremas, United States House of 
Representatives. 


Metropolis In Transition. Local Government 
Adaptation to Changing Urban Needs. By 
Roscoz C. Martin. (Washington: Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 1963. Pp. viii, 159.) 


“This study,” Martin says in the Preface, 
“grew out of an invitation by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to explore mutual interests 
in metropolitan affairs.” (p. vi.) A research con- 
tract to that end was subsequently signed be- 
tween the HHFA and the Syracuse University 
Research Institute, with Martin as the chief in- 
vestigator. Martin enlisted the services of eight 
others in the exploration, each of whom agreed to 
describe a local development in metropolitan af- 
fairs with which he was personally familiar, which 
Martin then amplified with his own research and 
interviews and wove together into an integrated 
study. The result is an interesting and encourag- 
ing case study report of a nation alert to its urban 
problems and acting in a variety of ways to meet 
them. Although no details are given about the na- 
ture of the HHFA’s Urban Studies and Housing 
Research Program, hopefully it will sponsor a 
number of other studies as good as this one in the 
years to come. 

Martin, Professor of Political Science in the 
Maxwell Graduate School of Syracuse University, 
is perhaps as well qualified by research and ex- 
perience to take an overall look at the topic of this 
study as anyone in the United States. He has 
never taken the view that there is a single best 
way for cities to adapt their governments to 
changing needs, and this book supports his judg- 
ment that there is a “wide range of adaptive meas- 
ures available to governments as needs arise for 
accommodation in procedures or structures to 
changing conditions.” (p. 12) Although he lists 
sixteen such measures in Chapter J, as he does 
also in two recent articles—see “Action in Metrop- 
olis,” National Civic Review 52: 302-7 (June, 
1963) and 363-7 (July, 1963)—the cases reported 
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in this study are concerned with only seven of 
them: the service contract, as utilized in Los 
Angeles County, California; the conference ap- 
proach, as developed in the Mid-Willamette 
. Valley in Oregon and in the Washington, D. C. 
metropolitan area; the use of areawide planning, 
as brought to bear in the twin cities of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minnesota, and in the 
Atlanta, Georgia, metropolitan region (in the 
Atlanta area, attention is focused on planning for 
rapid transit); the special district method, -using 
the municipality of metropolitan Seattle, Wash- 
ington, as the example; the development of county 
responsibility for meeting urban needs, as in the 
case of the assumption by Monroe County, New 
York, which includes the Rochester metropolitan 
` area, of responsibility for health services; the 
creation of a new unit of ‘metropolitan govern- 
ment, as in Nashville, Tennessee; and the devel- 
opment of a regional approach in the Delaware 
River Basin. 

The case studies constitute a valuable source of 
knowledge to students of government in metro- 
politan areas, especially as they all have a good 
deal to say about the decision-making process in a 
metropolitan environment. Despite the increased 
attention to metropolitan problems in recent 
years, such studies as these are still all too few and 
far between. Until we have a great many more of 
them, both the total range of adaptive possibilities 
and the difficulties involved in bringing them into 
use will not be fully known. 

Uniformly interesting and well written as the 
case studies are, it is the concluding chapter which 
deserves special comment. Although Martin is 
too astute to expect final conclusions to result 
from only nine examples, he does see the nine 
cases as contributing to a number of tenative hy- 
potheses about the nature of local government 
adaptation to changing needs. Action has gener- 
ally been forthcoming, Martin suggests, in re- 
sponse to a particular problem which needs solu- 
tion, not from the demands of logic or doctrine; in 
almost every case, the action took some time to 
bring about and then it was only because there 
was both good political leadership and a cam- 
paign of public education to achieve popular ac- 
ceptance; and compromise and “fortuitous de- 
velopments’’ played an important part in each in- 
stance. Martin stresses the fundamental import- 


ance of the states in making local adaptation pos- 


sible. “Though given the form of an hypothesis,” 
Martin declares, “this rule comes as near being 
absolute as any that may be stated.” (p. 183) The 
section on states and metropolitan areas is as 
clear a call for action in that quarter as has yet 
been issued. Finally, Martin recognizes the re- 
-sponsibility of the federal government, which he 
feels must ultimately be a large one because of the 
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number of federal programs which affect people 
in metropolitan areas, because of the demands of 
politics, and because of the superior resources of 
the federal government. 

All in all, packed in the brief compass of this 
book is as good a summary of what is currently 
afoot in adjusting local governments to the metro- 
politan explosion as there is anywhere. The excel- 
lent bibliography adds even more to the book’s 
value in this regard. I should think that the book 
will be a most useful supplement in a good many 
political science courses as well as a primer for the 
use of local, state, and federal officials actually en- 
gaged in making adjustments to changing urban 
needs. As good and useful as it is, however, it will 
by its very nature quickly become dated. So 


‘much is happening on the metropolitan front, and 


it is happening so quickly, that no one can hope 
to produce a definitive study.in the area for a long 
time to come. Martin would be the first to recog- 
nize the truth of this ‘statement, however, and it is 
to be hoped that he is already at work on the se- 
quel volume or volumes to the present excellent 
beginning.—Ricuarp H. Luacu, Duke University. 


The Washington Lobbyists. By Leser W. 
Mivsratu. (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963. ` 
Pp. 431.) 


A great deal of nonsense has been written about 
lobbyists in the past but thanks to Mr. Milbrath, 
a political scientist at Northwestern University, 
it should be considerably harder to do in the 
future. This full-length portrait of the Washing- 
ton lobbyist strips him of most of his glamor but 
clothes him instead with a respectability he de- 
serves much more. 

Mr. Milbrath defines lobbying as the “‘stimula- 
tion and transmission of a communication, by 
someone other than a citizen acting on his own be- 
half, directed to a governmental decision-maker 
with the hope of influencing his decision.” Lobby- 
ists are people who lobby—and that includes in 
addition to the conventional interest group repre- 
sentatives the officials of government, inside Con- 
gress and the executive agencies, who work on 
their colleagues and on members of ‘the other 
branch. But just as the exciting prospect grows 
that Mr. Milbrath means to explain pretty much 
the whole of the political process he backs away. 

For the purpose of his study, “Washington lob- 
byists are persons with Washington addresses who 
registered in compliance with the Regulation of 
Lobbying Act during the first two quarters of 
1956”! 

One must of course be sympathetic; this was a 
one-man study and had to be made manageable. 
Nevertheless Mr. Milbrath has had to be content 
with the self-identification of lobbyists who chose ° 
to register under an act notorious for ambiguous 
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definition and lax enforcement. Thirty percent of 
those registered in the period studied had no 
Washington address but 614 did; of these 114 
were in the sample and 101 were interviewed. 
Three quarters of them lobbied both Congress and 
the executive. A schedule rich with open-ended 
questions was used. Congressmen and their staffs 
were also consulted. The rigor of the study and 
the energy of the author, who did all the work 
himself, are admirable. 

After his introductory chapters on lobbying and 
pressure groups, Mr. Milbrath focuses on the 
lobbyist as a political actor—who he is, where he 
comes from, how he is recruited, how he relates to 
government and his employers, how he affects the 
strategy of the organization he represents and 
what tactics he employs with government. To 
analyze his role in the political system, Mr. Mil- 
brath constructs a model of government as a com- 
munications network in which the body politic is 
linked directly to governmental officials in a 
power and communications relationship, and in- 
directly through various auxiliary actors repre- 
senting pressure groups, political parties, the mass 
media and opinion groups. The lobbyists “are the 
auxiliary actors whose role demands most forth- 
rightly that they try to influence the decisions of 
the officials” but they must compete with numer- 
ous other would-be influencers. Finally, an assess- 
ment is made of the value of lobbying in the 
American democratic process. 

Lobbyists emerge as decent and necessary men 
who generally help their friends and leave their 
enemies alone, spend more time in their own offices 
than on Capitol Hill, and prefer direct personal 
communications to any other tactic of influence. 
Lobbying is remarkably clean; there are few re- 
wards for dirty metheds and it is virtually impos- 
sible to buy or steal anything really worth having. 
The services of lobbyists are useful but on the 
whole they are wasteful and probably could be 
obtained from alternative sources at a lower net 
cost to the body politic. Except for one service 
that is indispensable—the clash of viewpoints. 
The lobbyists’ contribution is the representation 
of opinion, which is often the highly specialized 
points of view of groups. Mr. Milbrath surely is 
right when he says: “If we had no lobby groups 
and lobbyists we probably would have to invent 
them to improve the functioning of the system.” 

Mr. Milbrath has little confidence in legal con- 
trols of lobbying; he believes that system controls 
work better. The best check ultimately is the elec- 
tion of highly qualified officials. “The morality of 
lobbying is, in the final analysis, dependent on the 
morality of elected officials.” The evidence of this 
study suggests that the morality of both is re- 
markably high. 

This competent study of lobbying clearly is 
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written for the discipline but it would be pleasant 
to think it might be read by some citizens who 
dither about the corruption and intimidation of 


. public officials by those bad lobbyists.-Raupa K. 


Horrt, University of Wisconsin. 


Ten Years of Prelude: The Story of Integration 
Since the Supreme Courts 1954 Decision. By 
BenJAMIN Muse. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1964. Pp. ix, 308. $5.00.) 


Perhaps the best summary that can be made of 
this book is that the decade of deliberate speed 
since Brown v. Board of Education is quite ade- 
quately and often admirably discussed, while the 
question of what the ten years have in fact been 
prelude to is not even approached, except in the 
last few pages. Taken on its own terms, though, 
the book has many virtues; it provides a short, 
succinct, and accurate summary of events. 

Mr. Muse, a former Virginia State Senator and 
a journalist who has written widely, is now on the 
staff of the Southern Regional Council. He writes 
with understanding and good will, where humanly 
possible. He is forthright in his analyses and re- 
tains his knack of finding a slightly unexpected 
quotation in the archives to illustrate and spice 
his point. A Southerner, he does not hesitate to in- 
dict the state of mind of the Southern politician 
who can refer to The People” without including 
Negro residents of their state, and has no use for 
the hypocrisy that is involved in university presi- 
dents blandly going into court and asserting that 
there had been no prejudice in total denial of ad- 
mission of Negroes. 

The over-broad focus of the book leads to rather 
hurried movement of the reader in and out of very 
complex incidents. As a consequence this is not as 
readable or as informative a book as his earlier ac- 
count of Virginia’s massive resistance. It does, 
however, provide a useful compendium of events, 
names and places, as well as some sense of the time 
dimension and milieu in which various celebrated 
events took place—and thus refreshes our memory 
and restores the contemporaneity of the events. 

Most of the narrative is handled in unexcep- 
tional style that is sometimes pedestrian. Mr. 
Muse is not a scholar, though there are few in- 
dices of this fact in the volume. His discussion of 
the briefs of the litigants in the 1954 decision 
raises several points usually neglected in most 
writing. He quarrels with those critics who have 
suggested that had the Court been firmer in its im- 
plementing stand that there would have been less 
difficulty; by implication, he points out that 
Prince Edward County has hardly been noted for 
compliance. There are a few pages of quite inter- 
esting discussion of what has happened to Negro- 
White relations in the South, but these are quite 
impressionistic and fragmentary: nevertheless, 
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they add some dimension to court decisions and 
newspaper stories, 

It is a little surprising, however, to have a dis- 
cussion of sociologists and psychologists proceed 
on the assumption that the two are identical. The 
Emmett Till case is handled in a misleading 
fashion, and Muse rather overstates what Van 
Woodward intended to say of the origin of segre- 
gation as an institution—as Van Woodward him- 
self indicated in the new preface to the Strange 
Career of Jim Crow. But these loom as small points 
in a well-balanced book. 

The real limitations of the volume lie in the ab- 
sence of sharp analysis and some indication of a 
sense of significance beyond a few paragraphs of 
relatively simple rhetoric. Consistently, Muse 
suggests that Virginia could have taken the lead 
in integration had it not been for the actions of a 
few individuals, notably Senator Byrd. Similarly 
he seems to attempt to show that all would have 
been well in Nashville if it had not been for the 
intervention of Kasper, and in Little Rock if it 
had not been for the machinations of Faubus, 

Beyond this personalism, there seems to be little 
attempt at explanation of causes. While the last 
point may well be only the professional complaint 
of a social scientist, the lack of large-scale con- 
cern with the motives and possibilities of the 
Negro Rights Movement will surely be of concern 
to any reader. To a surprising extent, the Negro 
does not appear in this book as an active partici- 
pant in his own right; heis a passive observer who 
occasionally goes into court while white opponents 
or defenders play out their major roles. 

In spite of some words about the dangers of 
violence, Mr. Muse seems almost Pollyannaish as 
he hails the Negro effort to become “‘a part of the 
American people.” But as Mr. Muse’s own pages 
remind us, Thurgood Marshall announced after 
Brown v. Board of Education, “once and for all, 
it’s decided and completely decided.” And while 
Marshall’s comments seem less wide of the mark 
than Timmerman’s statement that not in a thou- 
sand years would South Carolina desegregate, it 
has nonetheless presaged disappointment. Mr. 
Muse is empathic though impatient with his 
fellow Southerners. A chapter attempting to 
understand—not just endorse—the aspirations 
and the frustrations of the Negro would have been 
invaluable just because of the source.—SamMuEL 
Krisuov, University of Minnesota. 


American Farm Policy: A Case Study of Central- 
ized Decision-Making. By Don PAARLBERG. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1964. 
Pp. xiv, 375. $6.95.) 


This book was written for those with a non- 
specialized acquaintance with U. S. agricultural 
policies. Certainly it would not be necessary to in- 
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form an agricultural economist that butter inter- 
ests fight against margarine because the latter is 
made out of the rival farm products, soybean and 
cottonseed oil (p. 117). It is well designed, I think, 
for collateral reading in political science or in a 
course on “Problems of Democracy.” 

Mr. Paarlberg knows United States agricul- 
tural programs well: as an Indiana farmer, as 
Professor of Agricultural Economics at Purdue, 
and as a high-level administrator. One of the ear- 
liest members of the small group brought into the 
USDA by Secretary Benson in 1953, and as both 
White House advisor on agricultural matters and 
as administrator of the Food-For-Peace program 
in Eisenhower’s second term, he should have been 
in a position to make a valuable analysis of cen- 
tralized decision-making—what the book’s subtitle 
would lead one to expect. However, those inter- 
ested in this will find little on it here. He simply 
assumes that our major agricultural policy deci- 
sions are centralized and goes on to discuss their 
consequences. I would contend, on the contrary, 
that both policy and administration are handled 
by decentralized and almost autonomous sub- 
governments—many of the policies being worked 
out by powerful farmer-oriented agricultural com- 
mittees and subcommittees in Congress and made 
effective only by farmer referendums, while 
locally elected farmer committees do much of the 
administering in the name of the executive 
branch. 

American Farm Policy begins with an exposition 
of the venerable individualistic agricultural creed, 
and continues with the impacts of the great de- 
pression and of the chemical-biological-mechan- 
ical-managerial revolutions that have thrown this 
“agricultural fundamentalism” on the defensive. 
After exploring various definitions of the farm 
problem, Mr. Paarlberg then looks at past 
political solutions and their checkered histories. 
The next section contains a concise treatment of 
economic concepts—marginal utility, price, com- 
parative advantage, etc.—which would make an 
excellent introduction to the subject for under- 
graduates hazy about basic economic principles. 
This leads into evaluations of the various com- 
modity programs, showing why tobacco and sugar 
programs have worked while other programs have 
not. This is followed by seriatim treatment of 
some fifteen programs developed and applied by 
“centralized” government to increase demand, 
limit supply, differentiate markets, and provide 
direct assistance, all with the professed aim of 
meeting the basic farm problem, viz., to adjust the 
number of producers, supply, demand and price 
so as to achieve an adequate level of farm income. 

The author marshalls strong arguments against 
reduce-the-supply approaches which are tied too 
rigidly to high price supports. In discussing the 
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marginal farmers, he doesn’t come out and say 
that part of an effective program from “adjust- 
ment” in agriculture would be to get rid of about 
half of the farmers; instead, he favors a “positive” 
approach to promoting adjustment by opening 
the way to “non-agricultural opportunities” (pp. 
65, 67, 143, 351). 

There is little quarrel with his pragmatic ap- 
praisal of separate programs, but little new is 
added by reducing the level of analysis to homey 
analogies and by using undefined label groups 
such as “relievers, reformers, opportunists and 
subversives” (p. 19 ff.). His account also is 
marred, in my judgment, by scanty specific docu- 
mentation. Although most data come from De- 
partment of Agriculture sources, other data are to 
be taken on faith. 

The author has no ready-made panaceas. His 
main stress is that adjustment in agriculture will 
have to get away from the surplus-producing one- 
dimensional approaches to farm policy and start a 
“downward escalation” of prices, which will be 
possible only when programs are based on the 
reality of continued abundance rather than on 
myth of scarcity—-THomas V. GILPATRICK, 
Sweet Briar College. 


Presidential Elections. Strategies of American Elec- 
toral Politics. By Newtson W. Pouspy AND 
Aaron B. Winpavsxy. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1964. Pp. xii, 218. $2.50.) 


Every four years the country is flooded with 
books on presidents, presidential candidates and 
elections. Most of these books have been written 
by newspapermen who have been asked to turn 
out potboilers. The published book has involved 
little or no research and only a minimum of read- 
ing in the rapidly growing literature of political 
science on these subjects. These quadrennial books 
have given the public a few facts and a good many 
anecdotes mixed with some unrecognized personal 
prejudices. Into this world of often second-rate 
publications Professors Polsby and Wildavsky 
have introduced a good serious book for public 
consumption. 

They have directed their book to the “inter- 
ested citizen” rather than to political scientists. 
The authors tell their readers that they are pre- 
senting them with the distilled and synthesized re- 
sults of the work of other researchers in the field. 
They are almost too modest in their claim, since 
they themselves have published elsewhere some 
of the materials included in the book. Further, 
they developed some interesting arguments in 
various chapters that go beyond discussions 
normally presented by their colleagues. 

The authors begin by painting for their readers 
a reasonably sophisticated picture of an American 
society within which presidential elections take 
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place. In the course of this section the authors 
draw heavily on the findings of the Survey Re- 
search Center and other public opinion materials. 
Within this context they help the reader to see 
what are some of the problems of strategy that 
face presidential nominees. For purposes of illus- 
tration they usually draw on the 1960 campaign. 

Throughout the book the authors do more than 
merely inundate the readers with facts and anec- 
dotes. Their discussion of the nominating process, 
the actual campaign, and of the proposals for 
political reform are all serious efforts to increase 
the understanding of the citizen of his own insti- 
tutions. Most of this is written at the level of the 
undergraduate or the average intelligent citizen. 

The most interesting chapter for political scien- 
tists may well be the one most difficult for the 
citizen to follow. It deals with proposed reforms of 
the party system. The authors analyze the nature 
of the arguments for and against reforms, they 
try to take a position outside the struggle to 
analyze the arguments on both sides. In general 
they succeed very well in this attempt. Their con- 
clusions will certainly please those who are op- 
posed to change more than the advocates of re- 
form. 

They conclude by stating “... The case for 
party reform has certainly not been made. The 
enunciation of large national problems does not in 
and of itself demonstrate the linkage of these 
problems to the party system, The prescription of 
of reforms does not in and of itself provide the 
strategy or the power or the inducements to carry 
them out. Until these key links in the argument 
are forged, the advocacy of party reform will con- 
tinue to be an academic exercise, appealing to the 
frustrations of unsophisticated audiences but 
without practical effect.” In a good final chapter 
the authors discuss the importance of the present 
political arrangements for maintaining stability. 
They explain why extremists have generally had 
difficulties getting elected, 

This book is better, more sophisticated and 
more intelligently argued than most of the vast 
numbers of books that have appeared in election 
years. Perhaps its publication may encourage 
other political scientists who have or can develop 
a felicitous style to make a try at the increasing 
citizen market. Such efforts would also be in the 
public interest—Howarp PENNIMAN, Georgetown 
University. 


James Forrestal: A Study of Personality, Politics 
and Policy. By Arnod A. Roacow. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1963. Pp. xv, 397. $6.95.) 


In his biography of James Forrestal, Arnold A. 
Rogow asks some important questions about the 
mental health of high government officials who 
are responsible for the formulation of defense 
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policy in the United States and for the use of 
nuclear weapons. Most specifically, 
whether James Forrestal, who was depressed and 

. suicidal at the time of his tragic death, may not 
have been ill for some time preceding his resigna- 
tion in late March, 1949. If he was, then he was 
not fully capable of exercising his authority and 
responsibility in the defense establishment with 
care and discretion. The fact is that we will never 
know—and, from this viewpoint, Rogow’s bi- 
ography offers no new evidence or insight. But 
this is one of Rogow’s main arguments: that we 
will never know if high officials should continue in 
their positions until we accept periodic psychi- 
atric examinations with the same matter-of-fact- 
ness that we do physical check-ups. 

Rogow recognizes the difficulty of such a recom- 
mendation. “Psychiatry,” as he indicates, is “less 
a science than other branches of medicine” and 
thus “more depends on the state of the psychia- 
trist than on the state of the discipline.” But more 
inhibiting than the inexactitudes of psychiatry are 
the primitive myths with which most people ap- 
proach psychiatry. V.I.P.’s, as Rogow points out, 
can never admit that they need psychiatric assist- 
ance, let alone that they are actually under treat- 
ment. Every sense of confidence in their ability to 
continue to make responsible decisions would be 
destroyed even if they are subject to only minor 
disorders and the treatment they require is more 
preventive than curative. With this kind of gen- 
eral ignorance of modern psychiatry and with the 
spotlight of publicity constantly focused on 
government officials, they are barred from taking 
advantage of whatever help might be available to 
them. Men might then continue in office to their 
own—and the nation’s—peril. 

Was this what happened in Forrestal’s case? 
Rogow never really says that it did, but the im- 
plication is always there. The intensity of his op- 
position to American support for Israel, the pas- 
sion with which he fought for a “tough” policy on 
the Soviet Union, the agonizing effort he put into 
trying to bring better organization to the defense 
establishment—in his account of all these trials, 
Rogow underscores the strain under which For- 
restal operated and emphasizes the single- 
mindedness with which he responded. But even 
this cannot prove that Forrestal found it increas- 
ingly difficult to evaluate complex issues with ob- 
jectivity and clarity. There are perfectly rational 
reasons for the stand Forrestal took on most im- 
portant issues: the West dared not jeopardize 
access to Arab-controlled oil; the Berlin Blockade 
(as well as other actions) demonstrated the need 
to stand up to Soviet pressures; and inter-service 
rivalries were making it impossible for the mili- 
tary departments to agree on the broad dimen- 
sions of defense policy. 

Nor is Rogow any more successful in uncover- 


he asks’ 
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ing the seeds of disturbance in Forrestal’s per- 
sonal life—in his alienation from his family, in his ` 
compulsion to remain emotionally free (even from 
his wife and children), and in his rejection of 
Catholicism. What emerges is a complex personal- 
ity, but not necessarily a disturbed one. Indeed, 
here again, Forrestal’s compulsive sense of” pur- 
pose could as well be attributed to the willfulness 
that is needed to rise to power in business and 
government in American society, as to the per- 
sonality marks left by his early development. 

Where Rogow has been successful is in pene- 
trating through to a problem many are worried 
about, but few have dared approach. As a political 
scientist, he is concerned with the behavioral 
factors of politics, even though his own psychi- 
atric insights and the psychological information | 
on which he has to draw, are both limited. The 
best he can do is demonstrate the complexity of 
Forrestal’s personality, the importance of the cen- 
tral problem of the mental health of high officials, 
and the need for further case studies. And in this 
he is most successful—Gzns M. Lyons, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Supreme Court Practice. By ROBERT L. STERN 
AND EUGENE GreEssMAN. (Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1962. Pp. 
xxxv, 691, $13.75.) 


Herein two experienced counsel tell other prac- 
titioners the do’s and don’ts, the why’s and where- 
fore’s of handling a case in the United States 
Supreme Court. Political scientists who look in on 
the advice will learn a lot about the judicial proc- 
ess. The operations of the Supreme Court are not 
what they used to be and this reference book puts 
other, earlier guides into eclipse. This 3rd edition 
of Supreme Court Practice replaces the 1950 and 
1954 editions. 

The authors are entirely modest in declaring the 
book as “not limited to practice and procedure in 
the narrow sense.” (p. iii). They describe the pur- 
pose of the book in this way: “It endeavors to in- 
form the reader as to the principles of jurisdiction 
which determine whether a case can and should 
be taken to the Supreme Court, and as to the 
kinds of petitions of certiorari, Jurisdictional 
Statements, briefs, and oral arguments which are 
thought to be favored by the Court. The effort 
has been to set forth in a single volume all the 
procedural and jurisdictional steps to be taken in 
handling a case in the Supreme Court. Problems of 
substantive law are outside the scope of ‘this 
work.” (p. iii). 

Stern and Gressman show the Supreme Court 
to be a creative governing body with initiative in 
all kinds of matters. For one, they amplify the 
well-understood significance of the Judiciary Act 
of 1925 restricting the Court’s obligatory jurisdic- 
tion and increasing the scope of its discretionary 
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power of review. Some 150 pages of the book treat . 


the writ of certiorari in instructive detail under- 
scoring the Court’s “active and effective role 
in the realm of public administration.” (p. 118). 
For another, they clarify the less-known discre- 
tion of the modern Court in refusing to review 
75% of the cases coming by way of appeal and, 
therefore, presumably within its obligatory juris- 
diction. This power of choice was gained by shap- 
ing a Rule of the Supreme Court, in four steps in 
1928, 1936, 1942 and 1954, requiring counsel on 
appeal to show, in a preliminary statement, that 
the questions involved in his case are ‘‘substan- 
tial.” Stern and Gressman conclude that the re- 
quirement that substantiality be shown “means 
that the Jurisdictional Statement now performs a 
function similar to that of the petition for cer- 

- tiorari.” (p. 163). As with other subjects treated, 
the book includes statistics, reviews history, cites 
commentaries, quotes the views of the justices and 
comes forward with its own interpretation. An- 
other available procedure contributing to the 
image of an active Court, administering its busi- 
ness with initiative, is the utilization of its 
certiorari jurisdiction before rendition of judgment 
by a court of appeals. This has seen the Court, as 
in the Nazi saboteurs’ case, Hx parte Quirin, 317 
U. S. 1 (1942), passing on a case in less than five 
days after the judgment of a district court. It is 
a convenience to have the names of the fifteen or 
so cases of the past 25 years in which the Supreme 
Court has exercised this authority. (Pp. 19-20, 
151-152). This initiative is justified as making it 
possible “for extremely important cases, in which 
the public interest required an immediate author- 
itative decision, to reach the Supreme Court 
without delay.” (p. 19). 

Students of American government will find 
much of value in Supreme Court Practice because 
the book takes nothing for granted. They will find 
meticulous sections on the composition, quorum, 
terms, sessions and dockets. There are even de- 
scriptions of the Supreme Court Building, its 
Library, the functions of the Clerk’s Office, 
Marshal’s Office and the Reporter. The basic 
jurisdiction and procedural framework of the 
Court are lucidly described. (Pp. 15-17). 

Students of public law will appreciate many 
features of the book. The scholarly apparatus in- 
cludes a detailed table of contents, the full text of 
the Rules of the Supreme Court with a special in- 
dex to the Rules, vertinent provisions of the 
United States Code, a large subject index, a table 
of cases and a forthright statement called “What 
this Book covers and what it doesn’t.’ These de- 
vices lead one to explanations of the colorful and 
the significant in the Supreme Court’s work today 
like the following: the in forma pauperis petition, 
the improvidential grant of certiorari, the Miscel- 
laneous Docket created in 1945, the amicus curiae 
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brief, the Bar of the Supreme Court, the rare 
granting of petitions for rehearing, the Solicitor 
General, procedure in original cases before a 
Master, proceedings before a single Justice in 
Chambers, and the importance of oral argument. ` 
Stern and Gressman have also assembled a list of 
the 69 libraries in the country which are current 
depositories of briefs and records filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.—CLemenr E. 
Vose, Wesleyan University. 


Rexford Tugwell and the New Deal. By BERNARD 
STERNSHER. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 535. $9.00.) 


This is a formidable work. It is too long, too 
repetitious, too discursive, and too expensive. Yet 
the more one plods through the several hundred 
thick pages, the more one respects the author’s in- 
dustry, intellectual scope, and objectivity. 

Mr. Sternsher does not gloss over ‘his reliance on 
Tugwell’s own works or his generally favorable 
attitude toward the achievements of Tugwell as a 
New Dealer and intellectual. What he considers 
crucial is the confrontation between a man of dis- 
ciplined intellectual habits and an administration 
headed and staffed by flexible and practical men 
—especially Franklin D. Roosevelt—who needed 
the services of gifted and imaginative thinkers 
such as Tugwell and the rest of the Brain Trust. 
Hence this book becomes useful to anyone who is 
interested in the relation between political 
thought and social action, and who would like to 
see what happened when a man with a well con- 
sidered but not rigid set of ideas had to deal with 
congressmen, lawyers, farm spokesmen, conserva~ 
tive editors and columnists—and with such un- 
predictable colleagues as Harold Ickes and Henry 
Wallace. 

Influenced by Thorstein Veblen and others who 
abhorred the human and material waste implicit 
in laissez faire, Tugwell had preached the need for 
democratic collectivism—for economic and social 
planning that would bring some order and dis- 
cipline and efficiency to the economy without 
overriding local needs and attitudes. Inside the 
New Deal he had to deal with other officials and 
brain trusters who followed different theories, 
(such as atomism, resulting in bursts of trust-bust- 
ing), with spenders and inflationists, with anti- 
capitalists who wanted simply to crack down on 
businessmen. Insisting that the problem was one 
of systems and institutions and not individuals, 
Tugwell tried to bring some order to one of the 
most chaotic sectors of the economy—agriculture. 

Tugwell learned many things in the early New 
Deal: that American government operates by 
bargaining, pressuring, manipulating, and occa- 
sionally retreating, rather than by great co- 
ordinated movements forward; that one of the 
largest economic interests in the nation—the con- 
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sumers—were one of the least influential in Wash- 
ington (despite his valiant efforts to help them); 
that a controversial Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture must take the political rap for his boss in the 
White House and ultimately is expendible; and 
that if economics required collectivism, ‘‘politics 
required that collectivism be disguised as com- 
petition....” 

Tugwell came under heavy fire, mainly for 
views he did not hold and for official acts he did 
not commit. He was far less doctrinaire than his 
critics thought; for example, he ended up some- 
thing of a Keynesian, though only after he had 
given up hope of seeing collectivism implemented, 
the author says. The irresponsible criticism of 
Tugwell in the press, as we look back on it today, 
demonstrates not only how an administrator can 
. be isolated and destroyed, but also how much 
more decent and sophisticated the major news- 
papers have become in dealing with personalities 
in Washington. Happily Roosevelt did not jettison 
Tugwell for good; the President appointed him 
war-time governor of Puerto Rico, where the 
“dreamy theorist” carried off brilliantly his ad- 
ministrative chores. 

One wishes that Mr. Sternsher could recast the 
material in this book into a short paperback that 
would present more cogently and meaningfully 
the problem of the role of the intellectual in poli- 
tics. Or perhaps Tugwell, who today lives happily 
in Rio Piedras and lectures occasionally at Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, could undertake the job. His 
life is both a warning and a lure to political 
scientists considering public office; it is a fascinat- 
ing case study in the uneasy and never-ending 
conflict between politicians and intellectuals.— 
James MacGrecor Burns, Williams College. 


Dear FDR: A Study of Political Letter Writing. 
By Luria A. Sussmann. (Totawa, New Jersey: 
The Bedminster Press, 1963. Pp. xxv, 194. 
$6.00.) 


Tn his extensive introduction to Dr. Sussmann’s 
book, Robert K. Merton neatly summarizes the 
volume as follows: “This tightly organized and 
unpretentious book reports varied aspects of a de- 
veloping pattern of communication between a 
self-selected part of the American people and men 
in high political office. It has many stories to tell. 
The social historian, the sociological theorist and 
political sociologist, the social psychologist and 
the intellectual historian will each find much in the 
book of direct interest, depending upon the per- 
spective from which it is read.” The full impact of 
Dr. Merton’s statement became obvious to this 
reviewer upon reflective contemplation of the 
total content. Dr. Sussmann has admirably 
minimized verbiage and produced a truly multi- 
faceted approach to an important topic. 
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Unlike some other studies of letter writing, Dr. 
Sussmann does not simply present an editorial- 
ized version of actual correspondence received by 
the late President Roosevelt. Direct quotes from 
letters are utilized for illustrative purposes only 
and have been well selected to bolster the author’s 
conclusions. 

The major emphasis of this volume is directed 
to the thesis that FDR purposely and carefully 
developed the direct mail technique as a political 
device. While summarizing the historical evolu- 
tion of letter writing to the chief executive, Dr. 
Sussmann emphasizes that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and his aides Louis Howe and James Farley de- 
liberately set about to encourage and refine direct 
mail correspondence as a major facet of FDR’s 
political campaigns. While the author notes that 
because of illness Roosevelt had a real need for a 
meaningful substitute for direct personal contact, 
the trend established during his long years in 
office has continued unabated to the present 
time. In short, a technique which was established 
by FDR even before he became President as a 
personal modus operandi served to establish, to a 
considerable degree, a permanent public impres- 
sion of the accessibility of the President through 
letter writing. 

Dr. Sussmann concentrates on the corre- 
spondence of FDR in 1932, his first bid for elec- 
tion, and in 1940 when the third term issue was in- 
volved. The comparative analysis of the corre- 
spondence in two divergent situations provides 
several insights into the developing nature of the 
Roosevelt technique of political letter writing. 
Evidence clearly exists that attention to personal 
correspondence proved to be a more valuable 
gauge of public opinion than polls or newspaper 
reports. 

The comprehensiveness of this relatively short 
volume is emphasized by the inclusion of a discus- 
sion of both the nature of the content of the corre- 
spondence as well as a statistical evaluation of the 
character of the writers. A particularly valuable 
contribution exists in the comparison with other 
existing analyses of letter writing including an un- 
published study of the political correspondence re- 
ceived by Eisenhower in 1948. 

While a separate bibliography is not included, 
perusal of terminal footnotes of each chapter 
affords ample direction to related studies in the 
field —J. H. Brnpuuy, Knox College. 


Electing the President: 1964. By Danie, M. 
OGDEN, JR. AND ARTHUR L. Pererson. (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 
1964. Pp. xiii, 252. Paper, $1.50.) 


A joint description by a Democratie and a Re- 
publican political scientist of the legal, organiza- 
tional, and electoral framework of the 1964 elec- 
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tions, the two parties’ probable strategies, avd a 
review of the 1960 election as it bears on the 1964 
scene. 


New York Herald Tribune 1964 Presidential Elec- 
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tion Guide. (New York: Whitney Communica- 

tions Corporation, 1964. Pp. 192. $3.95.) 

Covers much the same ground as Ogden and 
Peterson, but through a series of short articles 
mainly by journalists. 
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Five African States: Responses to Diversity. 
EDITED BY GWENDOLEN M. CARTER. (Ithaca, 
New York: Cornell University Press, 1963. Pp. 
643. $10.00.) 

Everything about this book, from its title on- 
wards, is puzzling. What purpose did the editor 
have in mind in putting together five diverse and 
largely unrelated essays about five “states” 
having little more in common than being located 
on the same continent? 

The book has no conceptual framework. There 
are no unifying themes or hypotheses which are 
examined. There is no methodological exercise in- 
volved. There is no body of generalizations or ab- 
stractions. 

There are five case histories, not studies, of 
“responses to diversity” to internal pressures and 
external problems, or at any rate, that is about as 
much rationale for the collection of essays, as is 
given in a brief introduction. In fact, the concept 

- of diversity having been mentioned, it is there- 
after largely ignored. The essays are not con- 
structed around the thrust of diversity internally 
and the responses of African states to it with con- 
cepts, policies and programs of state building, na- 
tion building, economic development, or techno- 
logical revolution; similarly, the essays do not 
emphasize the theme of external diversity and the 
responses thereto in the form of neutralism, bloc 
memberships, Pan-Africanism, bilateral arrange- 
ments and alliances, etc. For the reader interested 
in the interaction of economic and political factors 
in internal development, and the interplay of in- 
ternal development and external posture, the 
pickings are thin. 

The essays recite in response to a fairly mechan- 
ical outline the internal development and external 
policies of five African countries. One of the five, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, seems 
a particularly inapposite choice. Not independent, 
and on the verge of dissolution, when Dr. Spiro 
wrote his essay, it is not at all clear what, if any, 
relevance ‘the mélange of “responses” by the 
United Kingdom Commonwealth Relations Office, 
Colonial Office, white settler governments, or 
nascent African governments, has for anybody or 
anything else in Africa. ` 

The essays by Dr. Le Vine on the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroun, Dr. Thompson on Dahomey, 
and Dr. Karis on South Africa are relatively 
straightforward exposés of the countries they are 
dealing with, well-informed, and useful compila- 
tions of data. (The essay on South Africa also 
raises the question of relevancy.) In light of the 
coup d'etat in Dahomey in late 1963 Miss Thomp- 
son may want to revise her conclusion that the 
“deposed President Maga “through forging a one- 


party system had given it [Dahomey] a relatively 
stable administration.” The newly contrived one- 
party system replacing the Maga one, seems as 
fragile as its predecessor and as little likely to pro- 
vide the stability or unity sought. 

The fifth essay in the group by Dr. Bustin on 
the Congo (Léopoldville) was to this reviewer the 
least satisfactory of all. The trees are all there, but 
not the forest. The basic nature of the Congo 
crisis, born with independence and unabated to 
this date, does not come through. The dual set of 
problems confronting the Congo—those that arise 
when a highly underdeveloped country is thrust 
into independence without even minimal prepara- 
tion, and those that arise when a relatively de- 
veloped ‘‘enclave’’ economy falls upon evil days— 
does not come through. It is this admixture of ele- 
mentary and sophisticated political, social, eco- 
nomic and financial problems which makes the 
Congo crisis so intractable. 

And of all the essays, the Congo essay must be 
handled with most caution. The author has a 
point of view which does come through, and is not 
beyond being questioned. For example, the 
author tells us “separatism ... was by no means 
a novel feature in the mining province, although it 
has always been an exclusively white attitude” 
(p. 119). The author could profitably have re- 
course to the new C.R.I.S.P. study “Sécession au 
Katanga” for a more balanced, informed and 
documented picture than he presents of this 
critical issue, including the “exclusive” white na- 
ture of the separatism. To take account of the 
tribal and separatist tendencies present in 
Katanga (and everywhere else in the Congo) may 
make the picture more complicated; it does not 
deny the leading role or complicity of the Euro- 
pean sociétés or settlers. 

Even more typical of the author’s style and re- 
vealing of his viewpoint is the key passage on 
page 117. Here the author proclaims: ‘Congolese 
unity was by no means a self-evident proposition” 
at independence. (Of course not; quite the oppo- 
site was self-evident to just about all of us in the 
Congo in the months before independence.) Then 
we are told: “Neither, however, had centrifugal 
trends attained irreparable decisiveness, and no 
ex post facto rationalization can conclusively dem- 
onstrate the inevitability of the post-independence 
disintegration of the Congolese Republic.” 
(Omitting the lawyer’s word “conclusively,” it is 
much like flogging a dead horse to demonstrate, 
no rationalization is needed, the inevitability of 
the disintegration of the Congo Republic. How 
anybody could have thought otherwise is puzzling, 
and how, at this point in time, anybody could 
suggest that any other result was possible is even 
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. more puzzling.) Finally, we are exposed to the con- 
clusion: “Then as now, anarchy rathér“than in- 
grained separatism has been the fundamental 
issue on which the future of the Republic re- 
volves.” Once again dismissing the lawyer’s word 
“ingrained” leaves us with something approach- 
ing the reductio ad absurdum, i.e., in the absence of 
unity, which did not make “disintegration” in- 
evitable, anarchy rather than separatism “was 
and is the issue.” Aside from the fact that anarchy 
would seem an even more advanced form of dis- 
integration than separatism, and the obvious fact 
that if anarchy “was and is the issue” then dis- 
integration need not have happened, it already 
existed, and notwithstanding “white separatism” 
which two pages later we are told about, there 
have been at least three major secession move- 
ments in the Congo, to say nothing of innumer- 
able incipient ones, and ever since early 1963, 
there have been 22 provinces, created from the 
former six, all of which have exhibited distinctive 
separatist tendencies. 

And so to end where I started, although the 
essays pull together and concentrate in con- 
venient form much useful information, and pro- 
vide some useful appreciations, the purpose in- 
tended to be served by this volume remains ob- 
scure,—-ARNOLD RIVKIN, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 


The United States and North Africa: Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia. By Cuarites F. GAL- 
LAGHER. (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1963. Pp. 275. $5.50.) 


It is a pleasure to report that Mr. Gallagher’s 
book is one which should long remain a classic in 
its domain. The reviewer renders this opinion con- 
siderately, after teaching a course on this subject 
to a group of French and American university 
students and knowing what materials are avail- 
able and what the needs are. The book is recom- 
mended to anyone who is required to know some- 
thing about North Africa, and therefore it should 
be used to introduce students of international 
politics to this area. 

As Gallagher states, a large part of the book is 
devoted to preparation because so few Americans 
know much about the Maghrib. About a third of 
the book deals with the background: the Land, an 
“island” surrounded by water on the north 
and west, and sand to the south and east; the 
People, basically the Berbers mixed with Arab, 
Turkish, Jewish, Negro, and European influxes; 
the Punic and Roman legacies, the first incursions 
of semitic and latin civilizations whose traces can 
be seen today; Islam and the Arabs, whose social 
structures, cultural patterns, and religion strike 
the eye as being basic to an understanding of 
North Africa. However the European influx has 
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had more influence than is generally recognized, 
and it is still not yet certain that one can predict 
the ultimate cultural tendency, Arabie or Euro- 
pean, for the next generation. And finally the 
European period in transition to independence. 

Certainly a detailed description and a review of 
North African history is necessary for the aver- 
age reader to gain full understanding of the second 
third of the book, which deals with the nationalist 
struggles and the problems of independent North 
Africa. 

The author not only has a style which makes 
reading his book a pleasure, but he also has en- 
lightened insights which help make an under- 
standing of the distinctions between Tunis, Mo- 
rocco, and Algeria neat and lucid. The funda- 
mental differences between Bourguiba, leader of a 
one-party, secular, planned democracy, Ben Bella, 
dictator of a socialist nationalist revolutionary 
party, and Hassan II, monarch of a religious, con- 
servative, multi-party, laissez-faire state, are here 
described so as to point out the impossibility of a 
political union in the Maghrib—in spite of fervent 
declarations on that score by every statesman 
from the area. Unity or federation is not likely in 
the near future due to the different phases of 
evolution in the three countries; and shared his- 
tory, religion and language along with a common 
struggle of “love-hate” against France cannot re- 
solve the contradictions between conservative, 
reformist and extremist states. Certainly the his- 
tory of the Arab world in attempting unity points 
out that the Maghrib should not entertain any 
greater hopes or expectations. 

The last third of the book deals with North 
Africa in world politics, and it is obvious that the 
author was limited in space. Certainly what we do 
get is an excellent survey, very well balanced in 
light of inflammatory material, such as the war be- 
tween the French and the Algerians. It is hoped 
that Mr. Gallagher will follow this first survey 
with a more detailed study which he is so emi- 
nently and obviously qualified to do. There are 
many topics which need more attention: the re- 
sults of the American landings in Morocco and of 
having American troops present for long periods in 
that country; President Roosevelt’s visit to 
Casablanca and his contact with local political 
leaders; a more detailed and critical study of the 
Aid program in Tunisia; an investigation into 
Senator Kennedy’s declaration for independent 
Algeria (pg. 108)—how much of it was motivated 
by a political hope to embarrass Mr. Dulles?— 
and certainly the strategic uses of North Africa: 
an entry into the Mediterranean and an im- 
portant consideration in the deployment of the 
Sixth Fleet. By that time it will be seen how suc- 
cessful the Maghrib has been in its hopes of 
playing a leader’s role on the African continent 
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and whether it may even go further away from the 
attraction of the Arab world. Certainly Mr. 
Gallagher is right in emphasizing that there should 
be no drive by the United States to replace France 
in an area where she already shows leadership 
based on a long-standing association. 

The Harvard Foreign Policy Library is to be 
complimented on a book of important conse- 
quence and handsome format which deals intel- 
ligently with problems in an area where more and 
more Americans will one day find they have a 
committed interest—Hrrsert Maza, Institut 
d’ Etudes Politiques, Aix-en-Provence, 


Nigerian Political Parties: Power in an Emergent 
African Nation. By Ricuarp L. SELAR. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1963. Pp. xii, 578. $12.50.) 


This first book by an exceptionally able young 
Africanist is a prodigious work. Thorough utiliza- 
tion of the extensive documentary and secondary 
sources is supplemented by a wealth of original 
material gathered by the author in England and 
all parts of Nigeria in 1957-1958. The result is a 
major contribution to our understanding of polit- 
ical processes in Nigeria, and also in developing 
areas generally. 

The work is obviously a labor of love, not only 
in terms of the massive and painstaking data col- 
lection in its preparation, but also in the trans- 
parent affection for Nigeria and Nigerians which 
shows through on every page. It is unlikely that a 
book of this scope could have been written other- 
wise; Mr. Sklar succeeded in gaining cooperation 
of all political groups, no easy task for the ex- 
patriate scholar in a country where partisanship is 
intense. The book thus benefits both from the ex- 
tensive interviewing conducted by the author, and 
from unusual access to internal party documents 
and meetings. Parenthetically, we may add that 
some dedication on the part of the reader is also 
required; the dense, detailed character of the 
study, however rewarding for the specialist, will 
make the going dificult for the newcomer to 
Nigerian politics. 

Mr. Sklar picks up the threads of Nigerian 
nationalism where they had been left by James 8. 
Coleman (Nigeria: Background to Nationalism) in 
1952. The heart of the book is a detailed analysis 
of the three major political parties, National 
Council of Nigeria and Cameroons (NCNC— 
since renamed National Convention of Nigerian 
Citizens), Action Group (AG), and Northern 
Peoples’ Congress (NPC), as they developed in 
the 1950's. Post-independence politics are not the 
primary focus, although reference is made to 
events through 1962. The parties are examined in 
relation to changing social structure, ethnic and 
religious behavior referents, and other associ- 
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ations (tribal organizations, minor parties, youth 
movements, etc.). 

The nexus of social conflict is skillfully used*as 
an analytical tool; Mr. Sklar explores a series of 
local controversies in all three Regions, which 
lend fascinating insight into the intricate party re- 
lationships with the social forces involved. Too 
many writers have examined African political sys- 
tems merely at the summit. The careful scrutiny 
given to a number of pivotal local situations gives 
unusual depth to this work. 

Exhaustive data are presented on the Nigerian 
elite. Among its other virtues, the book is a fine 
dictionary of Nigerian political biography. The 
excellent index contains approximately 750 
entries of Nigerian political leaders, national, 
regional, and local; for most, information has been 
provided in the voluminous footnotes and tables 
(nearly 100 pages) as to social origin, ethnic and 
religious identification, profession, and brief per- 
sonal history. 

Some may debate the use of the notion of social 
class which is encountered from time to time, and 
especially in the concluding, theoretical chapter 
on “The Social Basis of the Party-Power Sys- 
tem.” At this juncture, there is no scholarly con- 
sensus on the best frame for conceptualization of 
the emergent and highly fluid social stratification 
in Africa; for this reason, a more extensive elu- 
cidation of what the author intended by the term 
“rising? or “emergent” class, frequently used 
throughout the book but briefly defined only on 
pp. 480-481, might have been in order. 

The questions involved here are too abstruse to 
be adequately condensed within the confines of 
this review. In the present state of flux, all specu- 
lation on this point must be tentative. However, 
armed with this disclaimer, the reviewer finds the 
author’s conclusion of a “political subordination 
of communal interests to class interests” (p. 502) 
premature. In the theoretical discussion (al- 
though not in the preceding analysis), there seems 
a shade too much stress on the polarity rather 
than the symbiosis between “class” and ethnic- 
religious solidarities. Instead of implying a 
modern-traditional dichotomy between class-de- 
termined and communally-derived behavior, it 
would be at least as plausible to argue that both 
new social stratification and new forms of ethnic 
identification are products of modernization, and 
through their interaction are engendering a poli- 
tical process whose essential dynamic lies more in 
vertical communal than horizontal social cleav- 
ages. 

However this may be, the meticulous docu- 
mentation, impeceable objectivity, and compre- 
hensive scope which characterize this work make 
it an indispensable guide to Nigerian politics on 
the threshold of independence. The author re- 
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turned to Nigeria to take up a teaching position in 
1963; perhaps we may hope for a sequel to this 
brilliant study—M. Czawrorp Youna, The 
University of Wisconsin. 


Independence and After. By RICHARD HARRIS. 
(London: Institute of Race Relations, Oxford 
University Press, 1962. Pp. iii, 69. $1.75.) 

World Order and New States. By Prrer CALVO- 
CORESSI. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1962. Pp. ix, 113. $4.25.) 


These are two small, succinct, and cogent 
studies of the international implications of na- 
tional emergence in the world today. Richard 
Harris’ Independence and After is a very useful re- 
view of the revolution in the so-called emergent 
world. It attacks forcefully and with excellent 
logic many of the stereotyped beliefs that have 
grown up with the coming to independence of 
dozens of new states. Mr. Harris demonstrates 
that these stereotypes are the result of our ignor- 
ance of the revolutionary process in the emergent 
nations, and then proceeds to a concise restate- 
ment of the true nature of this revolution. 

The “driving motives” are those which we had 
a century or more ago. “The revolution,..is a 
revolution seeking more justice, seeking those 
ideals of the French Revolution that echoed 
through Europe during the nineteenth century.” 
It is not, fundamentally, a revolution against 
poverty, as we of the West tend to perceive it. It is 
aimed at achieving equality with the older and 
more powerful nations, asserting their identity 
internationally. And the natural offspring of the 
desire for total independence which characterizes 
the emerging nations is neutralism. 

The revolution of equality has a cultural aspect 
which the author describes as having religious, 
linguistic, and “anti-tawdry, commercialized 
aspects of Western culture” forms. It also involves 
a drive for “administrative equality,” which is a 
reaction to “shame and diffidence” stemming from 


. a recognition that the new administrations are 
' perhaps inefficient or corrupt. In turn, this drive 


is most often manifested in the trend to military 
leadership, since the army is usually the only 
body that has the kind of efficiency, discipline 
and relative lack of corruption that is considered 
essential to the well-being of the new state. 

Mr. Harris addresses himself next to the issue 
of social revolution. The conscious cause of the 
peasant’s suffering, he notes, is injustice, not 
poverty. However, land reform programs, co- 
operatives, and other measures for social improve- 
ment and for representative government, which 
may eventually improve the lot of the peasant, 
are not stimulated by the peasants themselves, 


. but by the intellectuals and the members of the 


middle classes. He considers neutralism an in- 


evitable stage in the development of the new na- 
tions, and urges the Western powers to encourage 
the rise to power of neutralists in those nations. 
He concludes that the Sino-Soviet split presages a 
looser international organization of Communist 
parties and governments and a consequent dimin- 
ishing of the Communist threat to the “emergent 
world. What is necessary in any case, he argues, 
is that the West understand the nature and the 
necessity of revolution in the emerging states and 
work with it, to the end that “good and repre- 
sentative governments will emerge.” 

Although this is a most commendable effort, it 
seemed to this reviewer to be overly ambitious 
and to be marred by numerous over-generaliza- 
tions. Though he concentrates his attention on 
South and Southeast Asia, he asserts that his re- 
marks apply “equally to the Arab world, to Africa 
and to Latin America, though with obvious 
qualifications.” If the reader views this airy 
assumption with some uneasiness it is with good 
reason, for while Mr. Harris makes some excellent 
points and succeeds in drawing together in a very 
few pages a good deal of worthwhile information 
and a number of provocative thoughts, he 
doesn’t always come to grips with the points he 
raises, and in an attempt to set forth a kind of 
“guide to the perplexed” tries to bring out too 
much in too short a space, 

Peter Calvocoressi, who is perhaps most widely 
known in the United States for his authorship of 
the excellent annual Survey of International Affairs 
published by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, examines the problems involved in fitting 
the world’s new—and frequently small—states 
into a peace-keeping system. Pointing out how 
the structure of Western society has been strained 
by a shift, presently in process, from our familiar 
system of nation-states to something “‘still not 
clearly perceived,” and simultaneously by an 
ideological split “which is in some eyes tanta- 
mount to a disintegration of western civilization 
itself,” he first outlines briefly the manner in 
which wars may occur and examines the relation 
of the new states to such threats to world peace. 

The book is not concerned with the problems 
arising from a “universal violent war.” Rather, it 
deals with the dangers arising from localised con- 
flicts (limited wars), and with those stemming 
from internal local conflicts. Either type may be 
expected to occur on the continents of Asia and 
Africa, and while they may be settled without 
anything worse than a purely local war, it is also 
possible that a great power may become involved. 
Dealing first with the limitations of major states 
and then with the problems arising out of the in- 
stability of new states, the author suggests that 
“practical men” can take precautions and act 
with prevision to eliminate some of the causes of 
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conflict and to arrest some of the outbreaks which 
will occur notwithstanding. 

The scheme of international polities is in’ flux, 
and at the same time “there is a strong revolu- 
tionary force at work in the world which is not 
basically international at all and can be affected 
only marginally by international politics and en- 
deavours.” Our interest in this situation, which is 
“comparable with the tide of Europe’s last six 
turbulent centuries,” is to see to it that the new 
states should come through their inevitable revo- 
lutions without too much painful violence or 
“lasting aberration” into authoritarianism. The 
West’s “persistent weakness’ is that it appears 
hostile to this revolutionary trend, in part be- 
cause of the inescapable initial anti-Western 
aspects of many of these revolutions, but the new 
nationalism is losing its anti-colonialist and anti- 
Western implications, and, adds Calvocoressi in 
untonscious agreement with Richard Harris, it 
is trending toward a-nationalist neutralism with 
which the West can, and must, learn to work. 

Calvocoressi looks ahead to a future of disorder 
in the new states and warns that the major powers 
will have to ask themselves the basic question of 
whether or not they should intervene, and if so, 
unilaterally or collectively; The opportunities for 
great power action are declining and there is a 
commensurate rise in the frequency of collective 
intervention. Although the Charter provisions for 

. a Military Staff Committee and a permanent UN 
military force have come to naught, the United 
Nations is, in the author’s opinion, still the most 
desirable instrument available for such action, 
and its collective authority (or executive capac- 
ity) should therefore be buttressed. This will 
necessarily involve a revolution in thinking on the 
part of the leaders of the major powers, but unless 
this takes place, “a peaceful state of affairs is very 
unlikely to be secured for the world.” 

Brief in compass, this is nonetheless an. intel- 
ligent, perceptive, and systematically presented 
analysis, and deserves wider reading than it is 
likely to have-—Wersuuy R. Fisnen, Michigan 
State University. 


Cabinet Reform in Britain: 1914-1963. By 
Hans Daatper. (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1963, Pp. 381. $8.00.) 


Professor Daalder’s book will interest students 
of public administration as well as students of 
British government. For despite the title, he is as 
much concerned with administrative reorganiza- 
tion in Britain as he is with Cabinet reform. This 
is especially true of Part II of his work in which he 
focuses on the evolution of administrative 
machinery for dealing with defense and economic 
planning. His justification for including this sec- 
tion is that many of the techniques developed to 
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deal with these matters later were applied in other 
areas. But he fails to substantiate this claim, since 
other parts of his work refer only occasionally and 
generally to this discussion of defense and eco- 
nomic planning. This section is further weakened 
by being merely a descriptive history of develop- 
ments in these areas. The first part of his book, 
which discusses the development of. Cabinet and 
administrative structure more generally, similarly 
contains little or no analysis. Thus, although 
Daalder states that he is not concerned to write a 
political history of successive cabinets, this in 
fact is what much of his book is. 

Not until the final quarter of the book does he 
consider various proposals for Cabinet reform in 
an analytical framework. He sees three main 
schools of thought on Cabinet reform: the ‘‘tech- 
nocrats in politics” who favor rationalization of 
interdepartmental structure to relieve the pres- 
sure upon ministers and the congestion of Cabinet 
business; the political failures and idealists who 
favor a “policy Cabinet’? composed of non-de- 
partmental ministers free to make “objective” de- 
cisions on long-range action; and the ‘more 
empirical school” which favors a Cabinet of the 
most important ministers supplemented by an ex- 
tensive system of Cabinet committees. Daalder 
does not entirely approve of any of these ap- 
proaches nor does he offer any “ ‘solution’ of 
[his] own, for the simple reason that [he] queries 
their existence. ... It is policy, not machinery, 
that counts.” Yet he comes closest to accepting 
the third view. 

His discussion on this point provides additional 
evidence on the frequently noted importance of 
tradition and conservatism in Britain regardless of 
party. For after indicating that a number of de- 
velopments around 1900 undermined “the con- 
fident British belief that a simple empiricism in 
matters of government would create the best pos- 
sible of British worlds,” he concludes that pre- 
cisely such pragmatism was the most influential 
factor in the Cabinet’s development. For Cabinet 
structure in the twentieth century has not been 
shaped by administrative theory but by “‘tradi- 
tional forms of organization, personal factors, and 
ad hoc reactions to political and administrative 
problems.” 

Thus some critics of administrative theory may 
find confirmation of their position in Daalder’s 
discussion of the British experience in attempting 
to develop the Cabinet toward a more rational 
organizational structure. Students of British 
politics will find useful his assessment of proposals 
for Cabinet reform in terms of the main functions 
of the Cabinet in the British system—a discussion 
which clarifies the obstacles to reform. 

Although Daalder, who holds the First Chair of 
Political Science at Leiden University, wrote the 
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original version of this work in his native Dutch, 
his writing is clear and generally attractive. His 
documentation is extensive and would seem to 
qualify him to speak with authority. Yet he com- 
mits one egregious, although minor, error, which 
questions the precision of his research. On four 
separate occasions he incorrectly refers to Clement 
Davies as Leader of the Liberal Party. He makes 
Davies Leader six years before he was elected to 
this post (and at a time when he was not even in 
the Liberal Party) and continues him in this posi- 
tion for four years after he had relinquished it.— 
JORGEN Rasmussen, University of Arizona. 


British Politics in the Suez Crisis. By Leon D.’ 


Epstein. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1964. Pp. viii, 220. $5.00.) 


After the surfeit of comprehensive theoretical 
schemes for the analysis of comparative political 
systems that have appeared in recent years, it is 
refreshing to be able to welcome a case study 
which sets out to test important middle range 
concepts in a specific political setting. 

Drawing upon the complex and dramatic 
events of the Suez crisis of 1956-57, Epstein pro- 
vides us with a cogent and detailed analysis of the 
functioning of the British political system under 
strain. His focus is almost exclusively on the in- 
ternal workings of the system; he makes no great 
effort either to add to the extant literature on the 
diplomatic and military aspects of the crisis or to 
clarify the still frenzied controversies over the be- 
havior of Dulles, Nasser or Khrushchev. This de- 
liberate choice has freed him to concentrate all 
the more on the domestic British scene and to 
delve deeply into the roles of the parties, cabinet, 
Parliament and the instruments of opinion for- 
mation. In doing so, Epstein shows himself to be 
aware of the limitations as well as the utility of 
the case study approach and cognizant of the 
rather special character of the events which he has 
chronicled. His argument is that the unusual fea- 
tures of the case—the breakdown of the normal bi- 
partisanism of British foreign policy, the intra- 
party deviations, and the great emotionalism that 
gripped the country—were necessarily aspects of 
crisis politics, which do not negate the conclusion 
that the basic responses in fact conformed to, and 
illustrate, the norms of the present British sys- 
tem, albeit in a somewhat exaggerated way. 

Rather than treating his material in the strictly 
chronological and loosely structured manner typ- 
ical of straight histories and cases prepared for 
pedagogical purposes, Epstein uses it to test gen- 
eral propositions that have been advanced to ex- 
plain the workings of the British system. Thus he 
devotes considerable attention to an examination 
fof the impact of the parliamentary system, the 
function of the political opposition, the ideological 
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reflexes of the parties, the imperatives of party co- 
hesion, the role of constituency parties and the 
alleged acceleration of “prime ministerial govern- 
ment.” Wherever possible he has tried to frame 
his conclusions in the form of hypotheses suitable 
for further testing, not only in the British context 
but comparatively. While this is a single-country 
study, it evinces the strong interest of the author 
in laying the footings for a more comparative 
treatment of party systems. 

The most important conclusion Epstein draws 
from this case is that the thrust of the British 
system, whether in crisis or not, is toward the 
maintenance of the government and its policy by 
means of a strictly party majority in the House of 
Commons. The political reactions to Suez con- 
formed to this mold in an almost predictable way, 
despite the fact that Eden had acted almost in- 
dependently of his parliamentary supporters and 
with the awareness that the chief opposition 
party and almost half the nation were bound to 
disapprove bitterly of armed intervention in the 
Middle East. Epstein’s analysis gives ample evi- 
dence to the grip of official party positions on 
present-day British political attitudes and be- 
havior. He demonstrates it in his description of 
the treatment meted out by their constitutency 
associations to the very few M.P.s who bucked the 
party line on Suez; and he tests it in his examina- 
tion of the behavior of a cross-pressured group of 
politicians, the 17 Jewish Labour M.P.s who pre- 
sumably were pulled in the direction of Conserva- 
tive policy because of Eden’s attack on Israel’s 
traditional enemy. The concept of party as the 
dominant reference group in British politics also 
gets support from the extensive polling data and 
press analysis provided by the author. In general 
Epstein finds this rigidly partisan mold to be pro- 
ductive of stability and neatly functional to the 
demands of the British parliamentary system, al- 
though at the end of the book he raises, but does 
not pursue, a few doubts about its long-term use- 
fulness. 

One problem that faces the maker of a case 
study is where to begin and where to end. Obvi- 
ously every political decision has antecedents and 
consequences, and difficult choices about cutting 
in and out must be made. Epstein has chosen, per- 
haps wisely, to concentrate mainly on the ‘‘Seven 
Days That Shook Britain,” although he allows 
himself the latitude of moving into 1957 to ex- 
amine the fate of the deviant M.P.s and to com- 
ment briefly on the impact of memories of Suez on 
the 1959 General Election. My only criticism here 
is that he might have dwelt with profit on the 
transfer of power from Eden to Macmillan and 
also on the way in which the new prime minister 
used his record on Suez, along with his patronage 
powers, to reunite the Conservative Party and 
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steer his government through to the reestablish- 
ment of normal relations with Egypt and the 
United States in the spring of 1957. Such a follow- 
up would have permitted even more testing of 
propositions about the nature of political leader- 
ship in Britain; but it also might have made it a 
case-and-a-half—Jamrs B. Curisropu, Ohio 
State University. 


Gentlemanly Power, British Leadership and the 
Public School Tradition. By Rupert WILKINSON, 
(London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964. Pp. xv, 248, 36.00.) 


Mr. Wilkinson has written a somewhat infuriat- 
ing book on a fascinating broad theme. The theme 
js the role of education in the process by which 
societies maintain stability and adjust to change. 
The book is in parts infuriating, because it never 
makes clear at what level the theme is being 
tackled. On the basis of the general title, of most 
of the introduction and of the first half of the 
work, it seems that the author wants to look at 
the question by concentrating on the part played 
by public schools in Victorian England. Within 
this relatively narrow compass, Mr. Wilkinson 
writes a dispassionate analysis which compares 
very favourably with what has been written 
(“The torrents of literature,” as the author says 
in the Introduction) on this permanent subject of 
controversy. This is because the author does 
not simply want to study the conflict between 
public school ideals and democratic values, but 
analyzes the relationship between public schools 
and English society in general; he examines their 
impact in extolling the virtues of both unwritten 
law and restraint, of loyalty and co-operation and 
of dignified government, in exalting the amateur 
versus the technician, in making it possible for 
Britain to adjust to change while stressing the 
réle of tradition; the basic conflict, that between 
imagination and conservatism, is analysed with 
great clarity and considerable force. 

The section on Britain is thus very successful, 
although the author might perhaps have profit- 
ably ventured a little more into post-war British 
society. But the analysis of the impact of the pub- 
lic schools in their heyday is carried to some of its 
deepest consequences. Some of the claims which 
Mr. Wilkinson makes for public school influence 
may seem exaggerated and it may be felt that 
public schools were the products of British society 
as much as they shaped British society; but the 
author discusses this point in the Introduction 
and, more generally, this kind of circular argu- 
ment can probably be made in relation to the im- 
pact of any institution. As measurement is still in 
its infancy in political science, one has perhaps to 
accept, at least provisionally, the idea of reciprocal 
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influences, while recognising that the exact 
amount of reciprocity has gradually to be defined. 

While the first half of the book is thus con- 
vincing, often novel and always interesting, the 
last part, termed “Comparisons and Implica- 
tions,” leaves the reader sometimes baffled and 
rarely satisfied. This is because, in this section, the 
author moves at gradually wider levels of general- 
ity and the subject matter of the work becomes, 
as a result, increasingly unclear. First, Mr. Wil- 
kinson seems content to broaden his topic some- 
what, and to compare British public schools with 
Confucian Chinese education. Some points are 
illuminating, others less convincingly put; there is 
some window-dressing, and a certain reluctance 
to consider fully the implication of contrasts 
which are somewhat grudgingly recorded. This is 
the case, for instance, of the analysis of the status 
of commerce and of the attitudes about change in 
both societies: such differences cannot be dis- 
missed on the grounds that they are the products 
of different environments, as the general argu- 
ment is concerned with the problem of the impact 
of some forms of education on society. 

The analysis goes quickly on to a higher plane, 
however. The last fifty pages seem devoted to a 
general, and indeed theoretical, inquiry into the 
impact of education on the making of rulers. In 
two relatively short chapters, the reader is shuffled 
from Confucian China to Communist Soviet and 
Chinese societies, from the Japan of the Meiji era 
to Jesuit Colleges of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Inevitably, such a survey is often superficial; in- 
deed, its scope is left somewhat unclear: it does 
not consider all systems of education, but it does 
not consider only totalitarian systems either. The 
concluding remarks, which are in the nature of a 
general warning to Western societies confronted 
with apparent Communist success, seem to strike 
at the broadest possible level of generality. 

Much of this section is vague and patchy (why 
aren’t Continental European systems analysed, 
why indeed is the American educational system, 
with its emphasis on ‘Americanisation,’ never 
mentioned?) and the overall impression is dis- 
appointing. The book started, in a more pedes- 
trian fashion perhaps, but more convincingly; it 
ends with a morceau de bravoure for which the 
reader was scarcely prepared. The author seems 
to have drifted into generalisations rather than 
decided from the outset which book he was writ- 
ing. It is a pity that the real choice was not made, 
because Mr. Wilkinson did show aspects of the 
public school influence on British society which 
needed emphasis and for which, one hopes, the 
book will be read and remembered with great 
profit by students of British government.—JEAN 
BLONDEL, University of Essex. 























































Politica y Sociedad en una Epoca de Transicién; 
de la Sociedad Tradicional a la Sociedad de 
Masas. By Gino Germani. (Buenos Aires: 
Biblioteca de Psicologia Social y Sociologfa, 
Editorial Paidos, 1962. 266 pp.) 


Latin America’s few political scientists gen- 
erally are found in schools of law or of public ad- 
ministration, and their work tends usually to re- 
flect the most formalistic and legalistic aspects of 
those fields. The region boasts a larger number of 
sociologists, including some who have abandoned 
the humanistic and normative tradition of the 
pensadores for empirical orientation and theoret- 
ical sophistication. And almost by definition, 
Latin American sociologists are political sociol- 
ogists, at least part of the time. Among the best 
of these is Gino Germani, who is professor of 
sociology at the University of Buenos Aires. His 
Politica y Sociedad en una Epoca de Transicién is, 
therefore, a valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature of political development. 

The book is divided into four parts the first two 
of which deal in broad terms with general soci- 
ological theory and with a comparison between 
models of traditional society and industrial soci- 
ety. The third section discusses political transition 
in Latin America as a whole and the fourth transi- 
tion in a single country, Argentina. The concep- 
tual approach of the work will not be unfamiliar to 
North American social scientists, because Ger- 
mani bases most of his formulations on Parsons, 
with assists from Merton, Lipset, Hyman and 
others in the mainstream of Western social 
theory. His real contribution lies, therefore, not so 
much in the realm of general theory building as in 
the nature of additional insights arising from ap- 
plication of general concepts to an area that has 
oad surprisingly little attention in the evolution of 
development theory. This is true both of the sec- 
tions concentrating on general theory and those 
dealing with Latin America and Argentina. 

Conceptually, Politica y Sociedad en una Epoca 
ae Transición is remarkably consistent and effec- 
tive, considering that it consists mainly of 
shorter pieces published elsewhere, only some of 
which were reworked for the present book. Per- 
haps this lack of up-dating helps to explain why 
Germani does not mention some of the work of 
the SSRC’s Committee on Comparative Politics, 
which closely parallels his own both in concep- 
tualization and in findings. It is striking, for ex- 
ample, that Germani’s findings clearly imply the 
existence of “‘development crises” of a sort some- 
at more clearly enunciated by the Committee, 
a clear case of parallel and independent evolution 
of concepts. 

Similarly, if one is to offer any objections to 
ermani’s approach, they are the same as have 
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been applied already to Parsons and Almond— 
that the formulation presupposes a unilinear pro- 
gression toward industrialism and pluralistic 
democracy, and that it fails to demonstrate the 
process of change, offering instead two models at 
either end of a continuum. Germani commits 
what may be an even graver sin; he presents a 
diagramatic chart contrasting the economic, 
social, and demographic, as well as political 
factors found in traditional Latin American soci- 
ety as contrasted with the Western, industrialized 
society toward which he sces the several states of 
the region evolving. Although this may be a 
theoretical heresy, it is an extremely useful device 
for which I am grateful. Until some as yet un- 
known genius does supply us with a general 
theoretical approach that is process oriented, I 
shall remain grateful for the partial insights and 
limited understandings supplied by the workers 
in the field who must supply that future lawgiver 
with the materials from which he must build his 
theory. Gino Germani has given us an insider’s 


view of Latin America that was lacking before, ` 


one which all serious students of the region’s 
politics must now take into account.—Rosert E. 
Scorr, University of Illinois. 


The Military and Society in Latin America. By 
Joun J. Jounson. (Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1964. Pp. x, 308. $7.00.) 


Jobn J. Johnson has escaped the occupational 
affliction of professional historians: he does not 
suffer from myopia when confronted with evidence 
of social change. For change, rather than con- 
tinuity, is the dominant theme of his major studies 
of Latin American politics. By demonstrating the 
dynamic, influential role of urban, middle sector 
groups in Political Change in Latin America 
(1958), he successfully challenged the pervasive 
image of Latin American society as a two-class 
system, bereft of a middle class, In The Military 
and Society in Latin America, he effectively at- 
tacks the conception of a monolithic military, 
rigidly attached to the values of a mythical status 
quo. ‘There is absolutely nothing in the evolu- 
tion of the Latin American armed forces,” he con- 
cludes, “to suggest that they can any longer be 
trusted to be the stronghold of tradition or that 
they will for much longer ‘hold off the mob power 
of the left.’ ” 

The burden of Johnson’s thesis, while accom- 
panied by inevitable qualifications and an analysis 
which distinguishes Brazil from Spanish America, 
incorporates the following propositions: military 
groups in Latin America are not continuously 
united on behalf of a cohesive set of interests; 
military careers have provided a rare opportunity 
for upward social mobility in Latin America (al- 
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though wives of officers do not enjoy ex oficio 
social prestige); contemporary military officers 
have been recruited from new social groups in 
Latin American society; members of military 
organizations, compared to leaders recruited from 
civilian sectors of the population, often can com- 
mand superior technical and administrative skills; 
military groups are capable of consummating 
political alliances with leaders representing the 
interests of labor, professional and other urban 
groups; military officers in Latin America, unlike 
their counterparts in the United States, are not 
hostile to governmental management and direc- 
tion of industry, since they “are essentially 
bureaucrats... with non-propertied status”; 
military groups, along with other segments of 
society, rally around nationalistic slogans; mili- 
tary officers “are more pro-Catholic and more 
anti-communist than the civilian sector from 
which the politicians are customarily recruited’; 
the monopolistic control of violence achieved by 
military groups, thanks to technological changes 
in armaments, has strengthened national govern- 
ments at the expense of local caciques and regional 
caudillos; at least under some conditions, selected 
military groups may promote the modernization 
of their societies; and ‘‘professionalization and in- 
stitutionalization have not as yet served to dis- 
courage the armed forces from attempting to ex- 
ercise social control at the national level.” 
Despite Johnson’s co-optation of the concepts of 
socialization, recruitment, modernization, pro- 
fessionalization and institutionalization, the book 
will not thoroughly delight the conceptually and 
methodologically fastidious. Thus there are occa- 
sional regressions into monolithic perceptions of 
the military. There is a disposition to accept some- 
what uncritically the professions of military 
groups that their interventions are designed 
to perform functions of national guardianship or 
moderation which transcend the conventional 
interest conflicts of politics. The military interven- 
tion of 1964 in Brazil can be accommodated to 
Johnson’s pattern of interpretation, but the pat- 
tern loses something in symmetry. Quotations 
from interviews provide illustrative confirmation 
for the author’s evaluations rather than data 
which various scholars, independently, may con- 
sult for purposes of drawing conclusions and in- 
ferences. Pertinent factual materials, possibly 
garnered from classified sources, are inserted 
without documentation. Generalizations about 
public opinion (or the public image of the mili- 
tary) are based upon an inspection of popular 
ballads, novels, poems and paintings in museums. 
The research, in other words, has been carried out 
with imagination, but the results are presented in 
a form which does not invite replication, verifica- 
tion or parallel data collection. Its extensive 
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bibliography notwithstanding, the work, there- 
fore, probably belongs to the genre of the interpre- 
tive historical essay. 

But before political scientists spring their 
methodological traps, they had better acknow- 
ledge, in a spirit of generosity and gratitude, not 
churlishly, that John J. Johnson, in the process of 
clearing substantive forests that they have 
neglected, has written the best book available on 
civil-military politics in Latin America.—MERLE 
Kune, Washington University (Si. Louis). 


Cuba: The Economic and Social Revolution. 
Epitzp BY Dupuey SEers. (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1964. Pp. xx, 432. $7.50.) 


It is indeed a sad commentary on the world we 
live in that the best way to attract notice is by 
being troublesome. The experience of the little is- 
land of Cuba simply serves to prove this point 
once again. Prior to 1959 the literature on Cuba 
was scarce and often unrewarding. Since 1959 the 
literature on Cuba has almost reached the propor- 
tions of an all-engulfing avalanche. A few of these 
books have proven very useful, many are merely 
interesting, some are worthless. Happily one can 
place Cuba: The Economic and Social Revolution in 
the first category. — i 

The volume at hand is the fruit of a relatively 
brief visit to Cuba in the late summer of 1962 by 
the editor and his three colleagues. Their purpose 
was to determine the extent to which the Castro 
régime had succeeded, during the first three years 
of its existence, in its objective of speeding up the 
elimination of the classic problems of an under- 
developed country: unemployment, poverty, and 
ignorance. In Latin America today the Alliance 
for Progress aims at solving these problems gradu- 
ally over a long period of time by evolutionary 
changes. Castro hopes to solve these problema 
quickly, under forced draft, as it were. 

In February of 1962 Dudley Seers visited 
briefly in Havana and was led to believe that a 
study of the sort he proposed would be welcomed 
by Cuban authorities and that full cooperation in 
the gathering of data could be expected. But by 
August of that same year, after a grant had been 
obtained from the Cabot Foundation in Boston 
and three co-workers had been recruited, the atti- 
tude in Cuba had so changed that effective com- 
pletion of the project seemed almost hopeless. 
Undaunted by the many roadblocks put in their 
way, the four proceeded to gather data as best 
they could and then returned to the, United 
States to complete their work. The fact that data 
were obtained in the face of strong opposition and 
that the completion of the manuscript was ad- 
mittedly a hurried job might raise some doubts 
about the value of the work. The writers them- 
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selves admit reservations about their findings and 
conclusions, but feel that their work was worth- 
while. This reviewer would agree. 

The four contributors are of varied background 
and national origin, but they share a common in- 
terest in the economics of underdevelopment. 
Dudley Seers and Richard Jolly are both of 


‘British origin, trained at Cambridge University 


and now actively engaged in helping Africa solve 
its problems. Andrés Bianchi and Max Nolff are 
both Chilean economists, the former now teaching 
at the Centro Inter-americano de Ensefianza de 
Estadistica in Santiago, while the latter is in 
Venezuela, on the staff of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America. 

Editor Seers provides an introduction describ- 
ing the general economic and social background of 
the Cuban revolution. Professor Bianchi discusses 
Cuban agricultural problems; Mr. Jolly examines 
the educational revolution and efforts to reduce 
adult illiteracy (there is an excellent appendix 
analyzing the political content of Cuban educa- 
tion in 1962); while Sefior Nolff concerns himself 
with revolutionary efforts to achieve a high degree 
of industrialization at any cost. All demonstrate 
an understanding of the tremendous problems 
that had to be met in each situation, make an 
effort to show that progress of sorts has been 
made, but agree that lack of planning and the 
failure to build a statistical base for future plan- 
ning has proven one of the gravest faults of the 
early phases of the revolution. Each contributor 
has provided a wealth of descriptive and statistical 
information which should be useful to future 
students of these problems.—Lovis G. KANLE, 
University of Missouri. 


The Government of the State of Israel. By Josnru 
Banı. (New York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 
1963. Pp. 307. $5.00.) 


This formalistic account of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial institutions that have 
evolved in the State of Israel since 1948 appears to 
add nothing whatsoever to knowledge and under- 
standing of Israel’s government or political af- 
fairs, The emphasis throughout is on static, legal- 
istic statements of formal powers of parliament, 
prime minister, and cabinet. The writing is un- 
complicated prose at the level of ordinary journal- 
ism. The treatment of political parties is lu- 
dicrously simple. The dull and often repetitious 
account of various cabinets,, parliamentary elec- 
tions, and legislative events demonstrates a curi- 
ous capacity for ignoring many important aspects 
of Israel’s political development, trivializing some 
important aspects, and exaggerating the signif- 
icance of some relatively unimportant aspects. 

Of approximately 270 pages of text, about 30 
are devoted to footnotes referring to legal docu- 
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ments and other sources, largely in Hebrew. The 
author appears to regard anything more than a 
casual reference to interpretative and analytical 
sources in English as off limits. : 

In reference to Israel’s civil service, Mr. Badi’s 
tone is often rasping. He refers repeatedly to 
criticisms of Ben-Gurion by the latter’s foes, but 
he makes no effort to analyze the Prime Minister’s 
contribution to the political development of the 
state. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this 
book is the author’s failure to provide any mean- 
ingful context for his legalistic and formal 
political concerns. It is poorly organized, preten- 
tious in its scholarly claims, and lacking in inter- 
est, either for the scholar or the layman.— 
Marver H. Bernstein, Princeton University. 


The United States and The Middle East. Enyrrep 
BY Grorciana Q. Stevens. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. Pp. 192. $3.95 
Cloth, $1.95 paper.) 

The Modernization of Administration in the Near 
East. By W. Harpy Wickwar. (Beirut: Pub- 
lished by Khayats, Distributed in the U.K. and 
Canada by Constable and Co., Ltd., 1963. Pp.. 
201.) 


The book edited by Georgiana G. Stevens is the 
best short book on present day United States 
policy in the Middle East. Seven distinguished 
specialists explain and interpret the major factors 
affecting United States relations with the area, 
and they do so with dispassionate and perceptive 
insight of the realities of international politics, and 
of the economic and social trends in this restless 
and confused area. This volume sets a high stand- 
ard, with more substance and sharper focus on 
policy issues than in some of the companion 
volumes produced by the American Assembly. 
However, the Editor goes too far in claiming that 
no other book appearing in this country today is 
primarily focused on the alternatives for American 
policy. Can one overlook John C, Campbell’s In 
Defense of the Middle Hast? 

Only the briefest comment can be offered on 
each article. William Sands, Editor of the Middle 
East Journal, in his “Middle East Background,” 
emphasizes diversity in the area and concludes 
that “complete Independence” is one of the few 
constants, while the variables are “endless and un- 
predictable.” William R. Polk of the Policy Plan- 
ning Council of the Department of State, writes 
with illumination on ‘Social Modernization: 
the New Men,” whom he describes as “in the 
making,” “a multi-class, non-traditionalist, as yet 
politically or philosophically uncommitted, prag- 
matic, disciplined, privileged core of ‘new men’.” 
He suggests the value of recalculating many of 
the area changes in the perspective of this group of 
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‘new men,’ rather than from that of the Middle 
East Society as a whole. 

A. J. Meyer of Harvard writes on “Economie 
Modernization,” stressing the rather considerable 
economic change in recent years and the intimacy 
of the area’s relations with the West. Because he 
finds that about fifty per cent of governments’ 
budgets now go to military purposes in Israel, 
Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Turkey and Iran, he 
urges Western-Soviet collaboration with Middle 
Eastern nations to check the “potentially dis- 
astrous” arms race now proceeding “at full tilt.” 
J. ©. Hurewitz provides his usual sophistication 
in “Regional and International Politics in the 
Middle East,” an area characterized by a be- 
wildering interplay of domestic, regional, and in- 
ternational politics, including with the North 
African countries some eighteen states. His essay 
treats such concepts as “controlled regionalism,” 
“disimperialism,” “Arab socialism,” “Arab un- 
ity,” "Arab disunity,” “Arab limited unity,” 
“fragmented societies,” ‘‘politics of moderniza- 
tion,” and “politics of subversion.” 

Harry B. Ellis, Chief of the Paris Bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, again writes on “The 
Arab-Israel Conflict Today,” and concludes that, 
despite the efforts of mlany since the 1949 
Armistices to improve Arab-Israel relations, in- 
cluding Dr. Joseph E. Johnson’s study of the 
Palestine refugee problem for the United Nations, 
“no visible sign of progress has emerged.” Dr. 
Johnson’s proposals were in effect rejected by 
Israelin November 1962; the Arab Governments, 
“while not rejecting the proposals openly, con- 
tinued to insist that Israel first must accept in 
principle” the relevant United Nations resolution. 

In a final chapter, Richard H. Nolte, Executive 
Director of the Institute of Current World 
Affairs, analyzes United States policy since World 
War II, selecting Professor E. A. Speiser’s pre- 
scription in 1946 that a successful policy would 
rest on five key principles, including a clear per- 
ception of America’s long range interests in the re- 
gion, a certain consistency of policy throughout 
the area, and a satisfactory integration with 
US foreign policy in general. It would have to be 
based on a clear and up-to-date understanding of 
the social and political realities and trends in the 
area, While Mr. Nolte finds that in the past two 
decades these principles have been repeatedly 
violated, at heavy cost to the United States, since 
1958 “substantial progress” has been made 
toward “filling the prescription for success.” “A 
20th-century Armegeddon is still possible of 
course; but it is a measure, at least in part, of 
American policy success in the Middle East that 
the threat has now receded, leaving instead rea- 
sonable hope for the future.” Taking a closer look, 
the author finds the improvement began when 
America relaxed its unsuccessful effort to line up 
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the Arabs with military pacts and assistant agree- 
ments with “political strings.” The essence of the 
new approach was to recognize that Arabs should 
be approached on the basis of equal respect and 
not as instruments in the Cold War. However, the 
author recognizes that present US policy of sub- 
stantial economic assistance to President Nasser 
is a controversial issue when the Egyptians bomb 
Saudi Arabian villages or resort to “aggressive” 
actions against other states in the area. 

Another continuing problem, that of inter-Arab 
relations, has taken a turn for the better as a re- 
sult of the Arab Summit Meeting in January 
1964 (held after the book went to press). Nasser’s 
soft talk to other Arab rulers, and even his line 
that non-violent retaliation should be taken to 
Israel’s withdrawal of waters from the Sea of 
Gallilee made Nasser’s diplomacy seem quite dif- 
ferent from the image presented by Senator 
Gruening, who in 1963-64 was demanding a re- 
versal of President Kennedy’s policy of sizable 
economic aid to the United Arab Republic. 

Hardy Wickwar’s book is of a very different 
sort, actually a look at the beginnings of develop- 
ment in the Near East by the way of administra- 
tion. The author, long concerned with develop- 
ment and administration of public social and eco- 
nomic services, has worked in the Near East on 
several occasions, most recently as visiting pro- 
fessor of public administration at the American 
University of Beirut, 1961-62. The book is a quick 
survey of Ottoman and British experience in the 
period prior to 1945. Fundamental questions are 
asked: ‘(What are some of the forces that have 
made for modernization of Near Eastern ad- 
ministration in the past 150 years? What have 
been some of the characteristic outcomes of the 
process?” 

He notes that many aspects of administrative 
modernization (prevalent elsewhere) did not be- 
come characteristic of the Near East—for in- 
stance, nation-wide social security systems, uni- 
versal education, delegation of public services to 
local government bodies, and disciplined sub- 
ordination of the armed services to civil author- 
ity. The author sees the likelihood of technicalim- 
provement in administrative services in the years 
ahead, and points up the need for “deconcentra- 
tion of decision-making,” that is, “shortening the 
line of responsibility.” The requirements of de- 
velopment planning could become one of the most 
most potent incentives to administrative reform. 
—S. Sueparp Jonzs, University of North Carolina. 


Das amerikanische Regierungssystem: Eine poli- 
tologische Analyse. By Ernst FRABENKEL, 
(Kéln and Opladen, Westdeutscher Verlag, 
2nd edition, 1962. Pp. 399. DM 27.50.) 


This analysis of the American governmental 
system by Ernst Fraenkel, Professor of Political 
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Science at the Free University of Berlin, although 
written primarily for German readers, deserves 
wider attention. As an explanation of a political 
system to an audience unfamiliar with the social 
context in which it operates, the book is of inter- 
est as a model for comparable undertakings in the 
field of comparative politics. It is an interpreta- 
tion of American government in terms of the 
American political culture, which carefully avoids 
the perils of employing German terms and con- 
cepts to describe American phenomena. Professor 
Fraenkel is exceptionally sensitive to the error 
of merely “translating”? a political system. He 
notes, for example, that the German concept of 
party membership has no counterpart in the 
United States, that the powers separated in the 
American system are differently conceived from 
their German namesakes, and that the U. S. 
Cabinet has both a different structure and a differ- 
ent function from the German “Kabinett.” The 
author therefore endeavors to “transpose”? the 
basic concepts underlying government in the 
United States from the American into the German 
way of political thinking. The incidental result is a 
series of comparisons between the German and 
American governmental systems, in which the 
performance of political functions rather than ap- 
parently similar political structures are compared. 
This gives the book an importance beyond the 
audience for which it was designed. 

The materialis not organized according to polit- 
ical functions, however. In order to approach the 
study from the point of view of the questions 
which German students of political science raise, 
the first half of the book considers the general 
principles of democracy, federalism, and constitu- 
tionalism, common to both American and western 
European systems. It explains the particular 
manner in which these principles are applied in 
the U. 8. system in terms of the American his- 
torical experience. The second half of the book 
then offers a succinct analysis of the American 
political process, focussing on the role of the Presi- 
dency and Congress. Professor Fraenkel empha- 
sizes appropriations procedure, because he con- 
siders it to be centrally important in any govern- 
mental system as well as a point of major con- 
trast between the German and American govern- 
mental processes. 

The success of the book in communicating an 
understanding of American politics to German 
readers is due not only to its method but to the 
author’s exceptional qualifications. Trained as a 
lawyer, experienced as a political scientist first in 
American and then in German universities, obvi- 
ously familiar with both political cultures, Pro- 
fessor Fraenkel possesses a remarkable under- 
standing of the systems he compares. He writes 
with authority on legal and constitutional phe- 
nomena, and with a keen appreciation of the need 
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to subject them to the methods of political analy- 
sis, displaying a combination of skills he demon- 


strated a generation ago in his study of the total- 


itarian legal system; ‘‘The Dual State.” His spe- 
cial awareness of the German image of the United 
States, based on his published compilation of selec- 
tions from two centuries of German writings on 
American politics, determines the emphases and 
the perspective of his study. The book is replete 
with citations to the German and American litera- 
ture. 

Itis as a contribution to the study of compara- 
tive politics that Professor Fraenkel’s study de- 
serves professional notice in this country. The 
work is notable for its attention to political cul- 
ture, and its insistence that a political system can 
only be understood as a whole. It emphasizes the 
points of greatest contrast between the American 
and European democracies in terms of their dif- 
fering traditions, while employing the principles 
of government common to western democracies 
as an organizing framework. Among the most 
striking applications of this approach are the dis- 
cussions of the differences between the German 
and American concepts of the separation of 
powers, between the German concept of the 
“Rechtsstaat” and the Anglo-American concep- 
tion of the rule of law, and between the patterns of 
interest group access to government in Europe 
and in the United States. On this and on many 
other themes, the book offers the sharp insights 
into American politics which are so often the spe- 
cial contribution of the foreign observer and are, 
ideally, the fruits of comparative study. To the 
American reader, in addition, it offers fresh ob- 
servations on the distinguishing characteristics of 
European democracy. Methodological observa- 
tions are scattered through the text, including 
some unique comments on the need for a “phi- 
lology of politics.” 

Despite its very considerable merits, the ap- 
proach of the book has some drawbacks. The con- 
trasts between the two governmental systems are 
sometimes drawn at the price of presenting a bal- 
anced view of the American system which is the 
book’s primary purpose. For example, the ab- 
sence of an ideological and a class basis of Amer- 
ican, in comparison to European, political parties 
is stressed to such an extent that the impression is 
left that American parties are indistinguishable 
from each other. The local basis of American 
party organization is so strongly emphasized that 
the important function performed by presidential 
nominating conventions is not given its due, and 
the absence of party discipline in Congress is, 
if that is possible, exaggerated. The discussion of 
the electoral system has some general weak- 
nesses. There is no reference to the problem of 
Congressional districting, and the book therefore 
provides no basis for an understanding of the most 
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important issue to appear since its publication. 
There are some errors in the explanation of the 
presidential election, notably the statement (p. 
144) that presidential electors are selected in each 
state by an absolute majority of the votes cast. 
This leads to the misleading assertion (p. 145) 
that elections with more than two candidates be- 
come “pure lotteries.” This is illustrated by the 
example of Wilson’s election with 435 electoral 
votes on the basis of 6 out of 16 million popular 
votes, without the explanation that Wilson out- 
distanced Roosevelt’s popular vote by over two 
million, Taft’s by nearly three million. The inter- 
pretation of American parties which the book 
offers is heavily based on their development be- 
fore 1933, when they stood in sharpest contrast to 
their European counterparts, and fails to take the 
notable changes since then sufficiently into ac- 
count. Likewise, for the sake of drawing com- 
parisons, Congressional hearing are the subject of 
a careful analysis which yields an explanation of 
the failure of German attempts to imitate this pro- 
cedure. But hearings, and the appropriations 
process, are stressed at the expense of the legisla- 
tive process of Congress. 

Such criticisms of emphasis and detail do not 
alter the fact that, in fulfilling its avowed purpose 
of explaining American government to German 
readers, the book is most impressively successful. 
In Germany, it has rightly been acclaimed as a 
definitive study. As a comparative analysis of 
political systems, however, its organization under 
the headings of principles and processes presents 
obstacles. A functional organization would have 
saved repetition, cross references, and, above all, 
would have permitted some broader conclusions. 
While it is fair to note that the book was not 
primarily designed as a comparative study, it is 
perhaps appropriate to express the hope that Pro- 
fessor Fraenkel will eventually offer us the com- 
parative analysis of European and American 
democracy to which this volume makes such a 
valuable contribution.—GERHARD LOEWENBERG, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Erinnerungen: 1905-1933. Bx Tueopvor Hevss, 
(Tuebingen: Rainer Wunderlich Verlag, 1963. 
Pp. 460. DM 19.80.) 

Antidemokratisches Denken in der Weimarer Re- 
publik: Die Politischen Ideen des deutschen Na~ 
tionalismus zwischen 1918 und 1983. By KURT 
SONTHEIMER, (Munich: Nymphenburger Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1962. Pp. 414. DM 45.) 


Through the death of Theodor Heuss, Germans 
lost not only a beloved uncle-figure who had made 
the Federal Presidency a remarkably popular fix- 
ture, but also an articulate politician-publicist 
whose experiences link the political scenes of 
Empire, Weimar and Bonn. This first volume of 
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his memoirs ends just before the Nazi takeover 
and is to be supplemented by a successor which 
collaborators of the recently founded Heuss 
Archive in Stuttgart are to edit from an un- 
finished draft. In view of his complaint in the 
preface that the manifold public demands on his 
time were handicapping progress one cannot be 
too optimistic about getting the full appraisal of 
post-war developments which one might -have 
hoped for. Heuss ignored suggestions that he:' 
capitalize on his personal acquaintance with polit- 
ical figures to write a formal history, and chose 
rather to accentuate personal perspectives. A rich 
harvest of impressions range over such topics as 
his work with Naumann on Die Hilfe, contacts 
with luminaries in the arts and sciences, partici- 
pant episodes of campaigning and parliamentary 
activity for the Democratic Party, experiences as 
a pro-Republic lecturer and publicist, and frank 
personality sketches of politicians on the middle 
and higher echelons of German politics. The lucid- 
ity and directness of his style, reflecting the 
trained hand of the professional essayist, lift the 
account high above the norm for this genre. 

While Heuss’ account vividly evokes aspects of 
particularly the Weimar atmosphere, it does not 
provide much in the way of reflective evaluation 
on the larger problems with which historians and 
political scientists are still grappling. There is a 
noticeable contrast between the sections which 
trace his optimistic enrolment in the avant-garde 
cultural and social reform movements of Wilhel- 
mine Germany, and those which recall a de- 
creasing ability to grasp and explain the mass in- 
toxication of the later Weimar period. Though the 
dynamics now were so far removed from the 
cultivated concerns of his “circle,” or the liberal 
values of the rump DDP, Heuss maintained to 
the very end his record as a prolific author of 
political pamphlets, and his 1932 study of Na- 
tional Socialism reached a wide audience. But he 
notes that in contrast to his belles lettres efforts, 
all of his political publications had been produced 
haphazardly, usually developed from lecture 
notes at the suggestion of a publisher. In this 
volume he writes sorrowfully that an attempt to 
disentangle the complex interrelationships of the 
later Weimar period, or even to evaluate the con- 
clusions of historians, “goes beyond the strength 
of an old man.” 

Kurt Sontheimer, a young political scientist 
teaching at Berlin, by contrast is not daunted by 
the problem of untangling the complex intellec- 
tual web which connects the right-wing, anti- 
rationalists who generated much of the anti-Re- 
publicanism which Heuss had striven to stem. 
Building on the exploratory studies of Mohler 
and others, he seeks to trace the common threads 
of a diffuse “Ideenbewegung” which effectively 
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denied the Republic the “intellectual-spiritual 
support which it so urgently required.” This he 
does effectively without getting lost in philo- 
sophical nuances by systematically tracing the 
movement from its premises to its link-up with 
the Nazi propaganda steamroller. 

As one take-off point he utilizes an analysis of 
the relativist concepts dominant in the German 
Staatslehre, where the “turning away from 19th 
century ways of thinking had been more rapidly 
and thoroughly carried through than in almost 
any other discipline.” Then turning to the intel- 
lectual impact of the war experience, he examines 
writers like Juenger and Moeller van den Bruck 
and the immense impact of their anti-rationalist 
ideas, funnelled though they were through small 
coteries and periodicals. An analysis of the main 
ideas and symbols of the movement take up the 
bulk of the book and he succeeds well in recon- 
structing the intellectual mosaic from diffuse 
sources. Curiously, he does not deal with explicitly 
Nazi writers, arguing that prior to 1933 the intel- 
lectual appeal of Nazism was practically nil for 
the right-wing elite. Rather it was the purely 
physical power of the movement which mesmer- 
ized the anti-Weimar ideologists of all right-wing 
colorations. “At least from 1931 on an Antidemo- 
crat had to back the Hitler movement insofar if 
he did not want to appear as a dilletante observer 
of political reality.” —ARNOLD J, HEIDENREIMER, 
University of Florida. 


Workers Councils. By ADOLPH SrurMTHAL. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1964. 
Pp. 193. $5.00.) 


In this book Professor Adolph Sturmthal pro- 
poses to use a “comparative method” to describe 
and analyze the operation of workers councils in 
France, Germany, Yugoslavia, and Poland. In 
consequence he hopes to formulate hypotheses 
about the “relationship between ideology, and the 
stage of industrialization (technology) in four 
countries and how these affect the industrial rela- 
tions in the plant.” Specifically he wants to know 
the extent to which these institutional arrange- 
ments make workers active participants in gov- 
ernment and private enterprise decision-making. 

To evaluate such an undertaking in “‘compar- 
ative method” it is necessary to know the frame 
of reference within which the author makes his 
interpretations. If Sturmthal is to compare French 
industrial relations experience with that of the 
United States, for example, his interpretation of 
American experience must be reasonably clear. 
However, with the exception of an occasional 
reference to specific United States labor condi- 
tions, Sturmthal fails to build his study on any 
established theory of the American labor move- 
ment. 
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If the phenomena he is examining are not com- 
parable to the United States, Sturmthal could de- 
velop, instead, some sort of working European 
model. He doesn’t do this either, but proceeds to 
treat each country separately, and indeed quite 
differently, before he makes any “comparisons.” 
For these reasons the book seems to make random 
observations about workers councils in each of the 
four countries without contributing to any theory 
of European industrial relations. 

Since Sturmthal provides no explicit intellec- 
tual framework one is forced to look for inarticu- 
late major premises underlying his study. A care- 
ful reading of the book suggests that the author is 
interpreting events through a neo-classical eco- 
nomic model in which “rational economic de- 
cisions” play a leading role in a country’s growth 
and expansion. If this interpretation is valid his 
preference for a society with few governmental 
restraints, and greater worker participation is 
not surprising. One may even sympathize with 
him when he reluctantly “finds” that workers, 
particularly those in industrially backward 
countries, exhibit less capabilities or inclinations 
for making economic decisions. Sturmthal finds 
that wherever “workers councils’ function, 
“management prerogative,” ostensibly shared 
with the workers, inevitably returns to private or 
governmental employers (managers). 

One reason why comparison with American ex- 
perience is difficult is that such councils have nò 
real parallel in this country. If anything, they are 
similar to the “company unions” or “joint-em- 
ployer-employee councils” widely prevalent dur- 
ing the “American Plan” pre-National Labor Re- 
lations Act days. Sturmthal informs us that those 
who promote workers councils “are not always 
clear about what it is that they are supposed to 
do.” 

Various forms of workers councils are supported 
or opposed by both the political Right and Left as 
well as by European employers and unions. At 
different times councils function as economic bar- 
gaining agents, management consultants, trade 
union reformers, trade union organizers, political 
party subdivisions, pressure groups, or localized 
protests. They arise “spontaneously” against 
“low” wages or “poor” working conditions, and 
differ from non-union shop committees in this 
country by the degree to which they are institu- 
tionalized. In Europe, unlike the United States, 
the councils have achieved legal status in that 
they are established in accordance with elaborate 
labor legislation or as a result of “collective labor 
agreements.” 

The “workers councils” in European countries 
also reflect a wide variety of special interests. On 
occasion they indicate syndicalist or socialist 
aspirations, while at other times they are a func- 
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tion of employer efforts to drive a wedge between 
plant workers and “outside” unions. The councils 
have been used to thwart and frustrate labor 
organizations as well as to nurture company 
loyalty, anti-unionism, and economic conserva- 
tism. 

In France and Germany employers have taken 
advantage of workers councils to weaken the eco- 
nomic power of labor unions. In France in par- 
ticular employers have been able to evade collec- 
tive bargaining by dealing with workers councils 
that have been debilitated by “dual unionism” 
and internecine union struggles, In Germany 
“non-partisan unionism,” “co-determination” be- 
tween workers and employers, and ‘fear of com- 
munism” are among the many factors contribut- 
ing to impotent workers councils. The ineffective- 
ness of the councils in Germany is also related to 
the differing perspectives of security-minded 
older employers as compared to the upwardly 
mobile and apathetic younger ones. 

In Communist countries the “independence” of 
workers councils is an aftermath of union policies 
too closely allied with the policies of Russian occu- 
pation or influence. In Poland and Yugoslavia 
Communist governments have used workers 
councils to regain the confidence of the workers. 
In Poland, and to a lesser extent in Yugoslavia, 
the “independence” of the councils is disappear- 
ing as “de-Stalinized’’ governments succeed 
in reintegrating workers into the government’s 
economic program. Sturmthal notes that workers 
in these countries are becoming increasingly in- 
volved in “management decisions” by sacrificing 
their “bread and butter” demands. 

In the author’s view workers councils are in- 
effective when they are shunted off from economic 
decision-making, or when political sanctions limit 
their pursuit of private incentives. If economic 
market behavior is his standard then a large part 
of his book is superfluous. However, if one seeks a 
broader social and political perspective for the 
phenomena under scrutiny, a different interpreta- 
tion of the same phenomena is in order. Professor 
Sturmthal has provided valuable data but has not 
given us helpful interpretation—NatHan HAK- 
MAN, State University of New York (Harpur College). 


U Nu of Burma. By Ricnarp BUTWELL. (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1963. Pp. viii, 
291, $7.50.) 


With varying degrees of success, political 
scientists have used an assortment of methodo- 
logical tools in their efforts to make precise and 
accurate descriptions and analyses of political 
phenomena in the nations of the non-Western 
world. Despite their willingness to experiment, 
few have given serious thought to the use of 
political biography as a means for studying deci- 
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sion-making, leadership and political behavior. 
The few biographies of Asian leaders which exist 
are the works of journalists and professional 
writers; therefore, the focus is upon the leader as a 
unique and special person rather than upon his 
leadership and interaction with his followers. The 
publication of Richard Butwell’s biography of 
U Nu, Burma’s former Prime Minister, marks a 
fresh departure by a political scientist. Both the 
subject and the method require us to give it seri- 
ous consideration. 

U Nu is no ordinary Burmese. If he appears to 
some as a typical Burman because of his open and 
friendly manner, his variety of moods, his Bud- 
dhist faith and use of astrology in arriving at im- 
portant decisions, he strikes others as unusual be- 
cause of his unique ability to command the loyalty 
and following of members of all ethnic and re- 
ligious groups in Burma, to lead his nation 
through its greatest crisis when several rebellions 
erupted at once and part of the army deserted, to 
earn the respect of world leaders as he sought to 
transcend the “cold war” and find new means of 
bringing all sides together for peaceful discussions. 
He is complex and, therefore, difficult to explain 
and analyze. Butwell rightly chooses to follow his 
career, to examine his ideas and the influences 
which shaped his thought and action in an effort 
to understand and try to explain his attraction as 
a leader who was kept at the helm of the nation 
from 1947 to 1958 and returned briefly from 1960 
to the coup in 1962. Using all resources available, 
but depending heavily on interviews with Nu and 
the people who know him, the author gives a care- 
ful and accurate description of the growth and de- 
velopment of his subject’s political skills and in- 
volvement, but fails to convey the warmth, per- 
sonality and style of the man which play such an 
important part in Nu’s ability to win and hold a 
following. In some of his harsh judgments of the 
Burmese leader, Butwell reflects the wisdom of 
hindsight that was denied to Nu in the course of 
his day to day activities. Despite these criticisms, 
the book adds to our knowledge and understand- 
ing of the man and his times and should be read 
by all who are interested in Asian politics. 

The biography, as a methodology, is only par- 
tially successful. Its greatest strength lies in its 
ability to provide much needed information about 
how this leader made many of the crucial deci- 
sions which affected his nation. Through inter- 
views and reconstruction of events, the author can 
present a detailed and fairly accurate account of 
how the leader interacted with those who gave 
him advice and carried out his orders. Another 
advantage to this method is that it presents 
much-needed data about the socialization process. 
By its very nature, it is concerned with childhood- 
education and family life. Thus its results added 
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to those of the anthropologist and sociologist will 
provide a factual basis for developing useful pro- 
positions about this process. 

The method, as used by Butwell, is less satis- 
factory in describing the system of communica- 
tion which exists between his subject and the 
people of Burma. On the basis of election results, 
Nu was the accepted leader; but little attention is 
given to how he attracted and held his following, 
how he mobilized them to action and why they 
passively accepted his illegal removal from office. 

Finally, the biographical method is defective 
when its subject is still living and potentially able 
to return to power. Being dependent upon inter- 
views with people who were involved in the deci- 
sion-making process, with those who had a hand 
in deposing and arresting the subject and with 
others who might, at some future time, have to 
serve with or under the subject, the author is con- 
stantly faced with the fact that the information 
he is receiving is tentative, biased and incomplete 
at best. Without key documents, which are not 
yet in the public domain, the author cannot al- 
ways check the accuracy of his evidence. Yet, de- 
spite these obvious weaknesses, the biography of a 
national or regional leader is valuable because it 
provides insights to the political process which 
other approaches cannot provide. Many will agree 
that the strengths of this method outweigh the de- 
fects and that other political scientists ought to 
follow the path marked out by Butwell in this 
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study of an Asian leader.—JosEr SILVERSTEIN, 
Rutgers. The State University. 


Data in Comparative Research. (Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
International Social Science Journal, 1964. Pp. 
180. $2.00.) 


This issue presents a useful review of the loca- 
tion and organization of the world’s principal re- 
positories of survey and aggregate data for polit- 
ical research as well as a discussion of problems in 
their use. 


British Politics in Transition, 1946-68. By 
Francis Boyp. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964. Pp. 253. Cloth, $5.00; paper, 
$1.95.) 


A short narrative of post-war British politics 
by the political correspondent of The Guardian. 


Political Handbook and Atlas of the World, 1964. 
EDITED BY WALTER H. MALLORY. (New York: 
published by Harper & Row for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1964. Pp. 334. $6.95.) 


Latest edition of a standard reference work. 


Parliaments. (New York: published for the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union by Frederick A. Praeger, 
1963. Pp. xv, 321. $7.00.) 


A compilation of facts about the formal struc- 
ture, organization, function, and powers of the 
legislative body in each of 41 nations. 
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Partisan Generation. Yale Review. Winter, 1964.. 


Sosnovy, Timothy. The Soviet Military Budg- 
et. Foreign Affairs, April, 1964. 

Taborsky, Edward. Czechoslovakia: Out of 
Stalinism? Problems of Communism. May-June, 
1964. 

Wittfogel, Karl A.; Riasanovsky, N. V., Spuler, 
Bertold. Discussion. Russia and the East: A Com- 
parison and Contrast. Slavic Review. December, 
1963. 

Wolfe, Thomas W. Political Primacy vs. Pro- 
fessional Elan. Problems of Communism. May- 
June, 1964. 


Middle East and Arab North Africa 


Adams, Thomas W. Violent, Virulent, Divided 
Cyprus. Viewpoints. March, 1964. 

Atlantic Report: Egypt. Atlantic Monthly. 
March, 1964. 

Penrose, E. F. L’Irak en 1963: une Année de 
Coups d'Etat. Orient, No. 28, 1968. 

Shehab, Fakhri. Kuwait: A Super-Affluent 
Society. Foreign Affairs. April, 1964. 

Sylvester, Anthony. Report from Morocco. 
Contemporary Review. April, 1964. 

Tachau, Frank. Language and Politics: Turkish 
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Language Reform. The Review of Politics. April, 
1964. 


Africa 


Atlantic Report: Ghana. Atlantic Monthly. 
May, 1964. 

Coutts, Sir Walter. A New Democracy or a 
New Totalitarianism in Africa? Optima. March, 
1964. 

Day, John. Democracy in Africa. Parliamentary 
Affairs. Spring, 1964. 

de Kiewiet, C. W. Loneliness in the Beloved 
Country. Foreign Affairs. April, 1964. 

Ekow Daniels, W. C. The Interaction of Eng- 
lish Law with Customary Law in West Africa. 
The International and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
April, 1964. 

. Free, Lloyd A. The Attitudes, Hopes and Fears 
of Nigerians. Princeton, N. J., Institute for Inter- 
national Research, 1964. 

Garrison, Lloyd. Portrait of Nkrumah as 
Dictator. New York Times Magazine. May 3, 
1964. 

Guinea After Five Years. World Today. March, 
1964. 

Kilson, M. Grass-Roots Politics in Africa: 
Local Government in Sierra Leone. Political 
Studies. February, 1964. 

McAuslan, J. P. W. B. The Republican Con- 
stitution of Tanganyika. The International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly. April, 1964. 

Schneider, Fernand. L’Afrique du Sud au 
Pilori? Revue Militaire Générale. January, 1964. 

South Africa: Bantustan at the Polls. The 
Round Table. March, 1964. 

Twilight or Dawn in Kenya. The Round Table. 
March, 1964. 

Wraith, R. E. Community Development in 
Nigeria. Journal of Local Administration Overseas. 
April, 1964. 


South and Southeast Asia 


Bhalerao, C. N. Some Social, Political and Ad- 
ministrative Consequences of Panchayati raj. 
Asian Survey. April, 1964. 

Crozier, Brian. The Communist Struggle for 
Power in Burma. World Today. March, 1964. 

Fall, Bernard B. South Viet-Nam at the Cross- 
roads. International Journal. Spring, 1964. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Information 
Reference Division. The Federation of Malaysia. 
London, H.M.S.0., 1963. 

Hanna, Willard A. H. R. H. Norodom Sihanouk 
of Cambodia. New York, American Universities 
Field Staff, 1964. (American Universities Field 
Staff. Reports Service. Southeast Asia Series. v. 
12, no. 2, Cambodia). 

Kux, Ernst. Ho Chi Minh Between Moscow 
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and Peking. Swiss Review of World Affairs. April, 
1964. 

Leifer, Michael. Cambodia: the Politics of Ac- 
commodation. Asian Survey. January, 1964. 

Mackie, J. A. C. Indonesia: a Backgrouud to 
‘Confrontation.’ The World Today. April, 1964. 

Malaysia and Its Neighbours: Prospects of the 
New Federation. The Round Table. March, 1964. 

Nuechterlein, Donald E. Thailand After Sarit. 
Asian Survey. May, 1964. 

Pakistan. Constitution. Karachi, Manager of 
Publications, Government of Pakistan, 1963. 

Parameswaran, C. The Growing Ascendency of 
Pro-Communist, Pro-Soviet Forces in India. 
Revue Militaire Générale, February, 1964. 

Rose, Leo E. Nepal: the Quiet Monarchy. 
Asian Survey. February, 1964. 

Scigliano, Robert. Vietnam: Politics and Re- 
ligion. Asian Survey. January, 1964. 

Silverstein, Josef. First Steps on the Burmese 
Way to Socialism. Asian Survey. February, 1964. 

Tinker, Hugh. Magnificent Failure? The 
Gandhian Ideal in India after Sixteen Years. In- 
ternational Affairs. April, 1964. 

Wilson, David A. Thailand: a New Leader. 
Asian Survey. February, 1964. 


Far East 


Baerwald, Hans H. Japan at Election Time. 
Asian Survey. January, 1964. 

Boorman, Howard L. Mao Tse-tung at 
Seventy: an American Dilemma. Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Spring, 1964. 

Chen, A. S. The Ideal Local Party Secretary 
and the “Model” Man. The China Quarterly. 
January-March, 1964. 

Goldman, Merle. Writers’ Criticism of the 
Party in 1942, The China Quarterly. January— 
March, 1964. 

Jones, Edward P. Communist China: After the 
Reappraisals. Problems of Communism. May- 
June, 1964. 

Kellgren, Joyce K. Nationalist China: Political 
Inflexibility and Economic Accommodation. 
Asian Survey. January, 1964. 


Kim, C. I. Eugene. Significance of the 1963 . 


Korean Elections. Asian Survey. March, 1964. 

Kim, C. I. Eugene, and Kim, Ke-soo. The April 
1960 Korean Student Movement. The Western 
Political Quarterly. March, 1964. 

Kuroda, Yasumasa. Political and Psychological 
Correlates of Japanese Political Party Preference. 
The Western Political Quarterly. March, 1964. 

Lee, Chong-Sik. Korea: in Search of Stability. 
Asian Survey. January, 1964. 

Ma, Herbert Han-Pao. The Chinese Control 
Yuan: an Independent Supervisory Organ of the 
State. Washington University Law Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1963. 
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Pavlov, K. The Political Morale of Mao’s 
Army. Bulletin of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR. March, 1964. 

Ravenholt, Albert. Feud Among the Red 
Mandarins. New York, American Universities 
Field Staff, 1964. (American Universities Field 
Staff. Reports Service. East Asia series, v. 11, no. 
2, Communist China). 

Rawlings, E. H. The Chinese Army and Pol- 
itics. Hastern World. March, 1964. 

Rupen, Robert A. Recent Trends in the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. Asian Survey. April, 
1964, 

Totten, George O., and Kawakami, Tamio. 
Gensuiky6 and the Peace Movement in Japan. 
Asian Survey. May, 1964. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Australia: The Elections. The Round Table. 
March, 1964, 

Budd, Richard W. U. S. News in the Press 
Down Under. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 
1964. 

New Zealand: National Government Confirmed. 
The Round Table. March, 1964. 


Latin America and West Indies 


Botsford, Keith. Mexico Follows a ‘Solo 
Camino.’ New York Times Magazine. April 26, 
1964. 

British Honduras Constitutional Conference. 
London, 1968. Report. London, H.M.S.O., 1963. 

Chilcote, Ronald H. An Assessment of Peruvian 
Problems and Progress. Journal of Inter-American 
Studies. April, 1964. 

Chilcote, Ronald H. The Press in Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain and Portugal: a Summary of Recent 
Development. Stanford, Hispanice American Re- 
port, Institute of Hispanic American and Luso- 
Brazilian Studies, Stanford University, 1963. 

Hennessy, C. A. M. Shifting Forces in the 
Bolivian Revolution. The World Today. May, 
1964. 

Kantor, Harry. Los Partidos Populares de 
America Latine. Journal of Inter-American 
Studies. April, 1964. 

Matthews, Herbert L. Return to Cuba, Stan- 
ford, California. Institute of Hispanic American 
and Luso-Brazilian Studies, Stanford University, 
1964. 

Pichon-Riviere, Jean. L’ Avenir de l’ Argentine. 
Bulletin SEDHIS. Futuribles No. 76. April 10, 
1964. 

Quigg, Philip W. Latin America: A Broad- 
Brush Appraisal. Foreign Affairs. April, 1964. 

Rowe, James W. Argentina: an Election Retro- 
spect. New York, American Universities Field 
Staff 1964. Reports Service. (East Coast South 
America series, v. 11, no. 1, Argentina). 
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Silvert, K. H. Some Propositions on Chile. 
New York, American Universities Field Staff, 
1964. (American Universities Field Staff. Reports 
Service. West Coast South America series, v. 11, 
no. 1, Chile). 

Thomas, Jack Ray. The Socialist Republic of 
Chile. Journal of Inter-American Studies. April, 
1964, 


Canada 


Canada: Liberals Struggle On. The Round 
Table. March, 1964. 
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French and English in Canada: A Crisis of 
Confederation? The Round Table. March, 1964. 

Hodgetts, J. E. Grasping the Nettle: Parlia- 
ment’s Special Committee on Defence. Interna- 
tional Journal. Spring, 1964. 

Scarrow, Howard A. Nomination and Local 
Party Organization in Canada: a Case Study. 
Western Political Quarterly. March, 1964. 

Thorburn, H. G. Pressure Groups in Canadian 
Politics: Recent Revisions of the Anti-Combines 
Legislation. The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. May, 1964. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Nimrop RAPHAELI 
The University of Michigan 


General Works 


African Studies Program, Development Re- 
search Center, Boston University. Selected Bibli- 
ography of French Language Works on Govern- 
mental and Administrative Problems (with special 
attention to Africa), 1963. 

Cataldi, Giuseppe (Ed.) La scienza della publica 
amministrazione in taluni stati. Milan: Guiffré, 
1962. 

Clifford-Vaughan, F. L’eseignement de PAd- 
ministration publique en Ethiopie. International 
Review of Administrative Sciences, No. 4, 1964. 

Gadgil, N. V. Some Reflections on Administra- 
tion. The Indian Journal of Political Science. 
October-December, 1963. 

Gajendragadkar, P. B. Role of Administration 
in a Democratic Welfare State. The Indian 
Journal of Public Administration. October—De- 
cember, 1963. 

Hochschule für Verwaltungswissenchaften 
Speyer. Wandlungen der rechtstaatlichen Yer- 
waltung. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1962. 

International Political Science Association. 
Decentralization: Political, Administrative and 
Economic, Paris, 1963. 

International Social Science Journal (Special 
Number), Data in Comparative Research. No. 1 
(1964). 

Janowitz, Morris. The Military in the Political 
Development of New Nations: An Essay in Com- 
parative Analysis. Chicago University Press, 1964. 

Kesler, Jean-François. Les anciens élèves de 
F Ecole nationale d’administration. Revue Fran- 
çaise de Science Politique. Avril, 1964. 

Mallaby, Sir George. The Civil Service Com- 
mission: Its Place in the Machinery of Govern- 


ment. Public Administration (London), Spring, 
1964. 

Royal Institute of Public Administration. Insti- 
tutes of Public Administration in the Common- 
wealth: The Report of a Conference of Directors— 
1968. 


Bureaucratic Systems 


Abu Sin, Ahmed I. Some Specifics of the Public 
Service in the Sudan. Public Administration News 
(Khartoum), 1963. 

Anisuzzaman, Md. The Circle Officer—A Study 
of His Role. Decca, National Institute of Public 
Administration, 1963. 

Caiden, G. E. The State Services in New Zea- 
land—Report of the Royal Commission of In- 
quiry 1962—A Critique. New Zealand Journal of 
Public Administration. March, 1963. 

Collins, Bertram. La structure constitutionelle 
et administrative de la Guyane Britannique. 
Civilisations. No. 3 (1963). 

De Guzman, Roul P. Patterns in Decision- 
Making: Case Studies in Philippine Public Ad- 
ministration. Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Philippines, and East- 
West Center, 1963. 

Dethier, Franz. La structure et l organisation des 
départements minisiriels. Brussles, Institut inter- 
national des sciences administratives, 1962. 

Fox, Guy H. and Charles A. Joiner. Perceptions 
of the Vietnamese Public Administration System. 
Administrative Science Quarterly, March, 1964. 

Ghisalberti, Carlo. Contributi alla storia delle 
amministrazioni preunitarie. Milan, Giuffré, 1963. 

Gournay, Bernard. Un groupe dirigeant de la 
societé francaise: les grands fonctionnaires. Revue 
Française de Science Politique. Avril, 1964. 
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Heussler, Robert. Yesterday's Rulers; The 
Making of the British Colonial Service. Syracuse 
University Press, 1963. 

Indian Institute of Public Administration. 
Cases in Indian Administration. New Delhi, 1963. 

Quermonne, J. L. Paris-province et Région— 
département: Dilemme ou complémentarité. La 
Revue Administrative. Janvier-Fevrier, 1964. 

Sastri, K. N. V. A Verdict on Democratic De- 

. centralisation alias Panchayati Raj. The Indian 
Journal of Public Administration. October—De- 
cember, 1963. 

Silva, Benedicto (Hd.) A Reforma Administra- 
tive Brasileira. Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Na- 
cional, 1963. 

Wang, Yun-Wu. Effects of Administrative Re- 
form and Efforts That Should Be Made Hereafter. 
The Chinese Journal of Administration. January, 
1964. 

Wickwar, Hardy. Modernization of Administra- 
tion in the Near East. Beirut, Khayat, 1963. 


Personnel and Fiscal Administration 


Escuela Superior de Administración Pública 
America Central. Informe del seminario sobre 
servicio civil o carrera administrative. San Jose, 
Costa Rica, 1962. 

Feng, Yukon. A Survey of In-Service Training 
Activities of Chinese Government Agencies. (Final 
Report). Center for Public and Business Ad- 
ministration Education. National Chengchi Uni- 
versity, No. 1. (1964). 

Institut international des Sciences administra- 
tives. Deuxiéme colloque sur la fonction publique 
européenne. Brussels, TITAS, 1963. 

Joelson, M. R. The Dismissal of Civil Servants 
in the Interests of National Security. Public Law. 
Spring, 1963. 

Muhammad, Faqir (Ed.) Managerial Training 
in Karachi Metropolitan Area. Karachi, National 
Institute of Public Administration, 1963. 

Pelaez, Emmanuel. Personnel Management in 
the Foreign Service. Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration. July, 1963. 

Quaritsch, Helmut. L’examen d’entrée a 
VE.N.A. vu par un Allemand. Promotions, No. 67, 
1964. 


Administrative Responsibilities and Control 


Gournay, Bernard. Le controle dans Pad- 
ministration. Promotions. No. 67, 1964. 

Mathur, Ramesh Narain. Need for an Indian 
Ombudsman for Successful Planning. The Indian 
Journal of Political Science. October-December, 
1963. 
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MacLean, Roderick Duncan. An Examination 
of the Role of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 
Canadian Public Administration. March, 1964. 


Public Administration and Socio-Economic 
Development 


Adler, John H. Training Programs for Devel- 
opers: The Economic Development Institute of 
World Bank. The International Development Re~ 
view, March, 1963. 

Alderfer, Harold F. Local Government in Devel- 
oping Countries. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

Gardner, Wallace W. Management in a De- 
veloping Nation. The Chinese Journal of Adminis- 
tration. January, 1964. 

Heisler, H. Social Administration and Educa- 
tion in Africa. Journal of Local Administration 
Overseas, April, 1964. 

Inayatulla (Ed.) Bureaucracy and Development 
in Pakistan. Peshawar, Pakistan: Academy for 
Rural Development, 1963. 

Lopéz Rodo, Laureano. La administracién 
publica y los transformaciones socio-economicas. 
Madrid, Real Academia de Ciencias Morales y 
Politicas, 1963. 

Reining, Henry, Jr. The Fourth Dimension: The 
Administration of Development and the University’s 
Role. Comparative Administration Group, Spe- 
cial Series, No. 3 (1964). Monograph. 


Technical Assistance 


Hertz, G. C. A New Dimension for Technical 
Assistance. International Review of Administrative 
Sciences, No. 4, 1963. 


International Administration 


Bloch, Roger and Lefévre, Jaqueline. La fonc- 
tion publique internationale et européenne. Paris, 
Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 
1963. 

Hexner, Ervin P. The Executive Board of the 
International Monetary Fund: A Decision-Mak- 
ing Instrument. International Organization. 
Winter, 1964. 

Portner, S. Racionalizacion de la administrac- 
tion en' Ja Organizacion Pan-americana de la 
Salud. International Review of Administrative Sci- 
ence. No. 4, 1963. 

Smith, T. R. International Administration in 
the South Pacific. New Zealand Journal of Public 
Administration. March, 1963. 

Langrod, George. The International Civil 
Service. Leyden, A. W. Sythoff; and Dobbs Ferry, 
New York, Oceana Publications, Inc., 1963. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


Communism and Revolution: The Strategic Uses of 
Political Violence. Eptrep py CYRIL E. BLACK 
AND Tuomas P. Toornton. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1964. Pp. 467. $10.00.) 


This volume is a result of the growing concern 
of American social scientists with the genesis, gen- 
eration, and spread of guerrilla warfare and revo- 
lutionary domestic strife as they are managed by 
Communist cadres intent upon acquiring power in 
underdeveloped countries. Its focus upon the 
manner in which violence is used in Communist 
strategy is no doubt a reflection of the deepening 
American involvement in Southeast Asia. Two 
assumptions underlie the fifteen essays: First, 
the nuclear stalemate has made the major con- 
testants wary of triggering a big war. Accordingly, 
they are intensifying their efforts at influence- 
building by a variety of approaches, ranging from 
economic assistance and cultural exchanges to 
“wars of national liberation” and political sub- 
version. Second, the postwar emergence of former 
colonial areas to independence and their fre- 
quently inadequate approach to modernization 
have contributed to chaotic conditions that are 
highly favorable to protracted, local struggles. 
With the increasing instability and frustration oc- 
casioned by mushrooming population growth, 
exaggerated expectations, and overburdened 
elites, the developing countries have become a 
major arena of Great Power rivalry. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I 
seeks to establish the ideological framework of the 
Communists’ use of violence and “the experience 
which Communists had with violence up until the 
time of the Second World War.” Part IT presents 
five case studies of the Communist revolutionary 
experiences up to the death of Stalin—Eastern 
Europe, Finland, the Southeast Asia revolts, the 
Viet Minh complex, and Korea. Part III analyzes 
the evolution of Communist strategies for revolu- 
tion in the various areas of the world, particularly 
the underdeveloped countries. The final essay in 
this section integrates Communist theory with 
Communist experience and formulates generaliza- 
tions concerning the likely pattern of future 
Communist efforts. 

This reviewer finds Part I interesting, but the 
least satisfying. No doubt the effort has to be 
made to construct and evaluate the “theory” of 
strategy that the Communists subscribe to in their 
approach to the seizure of power, if only because 
the Communists themselves dwell extensively on 
the subject. However, one must not exaggerate 
the role that Communist theoretical formulations 
for revolution have had in the past in bringing 
Communist Parties to power. Where the Soviets 


(and Chinese) have succeeded, they have done so 
largely because of operational adeptness, and not 
because of any reliance on theory. 

The case studies are scrupulously researched, 
well-organized, and impressively analyzed. One 
finds fresh insights and valuable information in 
all of them. The view that the Communist theory 
of revolution should be cautiously treated is sup- 
ported by R. V. Burks. In his brilliant overview 
of the dynamics of Moscow’s takeover in Eastern 
Europe, he notes that Communist experience in 
that area is not readily transferable to other 
areas: “The seizures of power in Eastern Europe 
were a direct result of the occupation of the area 
by Soviet armies and followed hard upon a major 
military upheaval which had been a traumatic ex- 
perience for all the peoples involved, victors as 
well as vanquished.” In the absence of a general 
war, no similar extensive breakdown of political 
systems is apt to occur which could provide as 
promising an opportunity for rapid Communist 
takeovers. 

The record is clear: prior to World War II, the 
Communist strategy of revolution nowhere suc- 
ceeded, not even in Russia in 1917; indeed, had 
Lenin adhered to doctrine, he would not have 
made a revolution. The establishment of Com- 
munist states in Eastern Europe and China was 
due, to a crucial degree, to the favorable environ- 
ment provided by an international war which 
seriously weakened the incumbent government 
and led to their ultimate demise, a point force- 
fully developed by Cyril E. Black in his astute 
summary chapter. Not even in Cuba were the 
Communists instrumental in making a revolution; 
rather, it was only with Castro’s acquiescence 
that they were able to capture it. 

The region-by-region survey of Communist 
prospects is also ably done. Thomas P. Thornton 
skillfully traces the evolution of Communist 
theoretical formulations on underdeveloped areas 
since 1956 and emphasizes the difficulty that 
Moscow has had in dealing with the “national 
bourgeoisie.” In his comprehensive survey of 
Asia, however, he seems at times to underestimate 
the barrier that nationalism poses to Communist 
ambitions. Manfred Halpern suggests that Com- 
munist Parties may find penetration difficult in 
the Middle East and North Africa because the 
nationalist leaders of the region “have shown 
themselves more aware of the implications of 
ideological choices.” James M. Daniel reviews the 
Cuban experience and speculates on its signifi- 
cance for evolving Soviet strategy. William H. 
Lewis catalogues previous Soviet shortcomings in 
Sub-Saharan Africa and shows how they have led 
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to recent reevaluations from which a more 
challenging policy may be expected. 

It is difficult to do justice here to the wealth of 
information and insights that are contained in 
this important volume. In grappling with one of 
the key developments of our day—the increased 
spread of internal warfare as a mode of effecting 
political, economic, and social change—the twelve 
contributors have produced solid, well-docu- 
mented essays that deserve careful study. 
ALVIN Z, RUBINSTEIN, University of Pennsylvania. 


Approaches to the Study of International Relations. 
By Cuarites Boasson. (Assen, Netherlands: 
Van Gorcum and Co., 1963. Pp. 100.) 


Action and Reaction in World Politics: Interna- 
tional Systems in Perspective. By Ricuarp N. 
Rosrecrancs. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1963. Pp. x, 314. $6.00.) 


The orientation of these books is basically very 
different. Boasson’s work might be labelled as a 
study which theorizes about theory, whereas 
Rosecrance is concerned with the development of 
theory through the study of international political 
systems during the past two centuries. 

Boasson is willing to accept a more leisurely 
pace toward the development of international re- 
lations theory than many students of the subject 
on this side of the ocean. He cautions against the 
adoption of rigid models, hypothesizing that the 
insecurities created by the world situation have 
influenced the recent drive toward the develop- 
ment of a more coherent theory. In this search for 
short-cuts and easy explanations many distorted 
models have been accepted. He notes, for example, 
the undue influence of models of industrial soci- 
ology in the study of international relations. He is 
also critical of excessive borrowing from mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences, 

Boasson’s concern for keeping international re- 
lations theory flexible seems to be motivated 
largely by his dislike of current models such as the 
power politics or military models. Instead, he opts 
for an international accommodation model. It 
would serve as an ideal type which would help in 
asking the right questions, at least as far as Boasson 
is concerned. 

Turning now to the Rosecrance book which de- 
serves more serious consideration, I have a pro~ 
cedural complaint regarding his separation of the 
theoretical model from the data. The first part of 
the author’s analysis resembles most traditional 
historical treatises. In the second portion of the 
work Rosecrance introduces his model, selecting 
empirical illustrations from the previous descrip- 
tive analysis. It seems to me that a blending of the 
two would have been preferable, for such a pro- 
cedure would help to minimize the problem of de- 
veloping an abstract model and never using it 
effectively as is so frequently the case. 
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Rosecrance has divided the period since 1740 
into nine historical systems. There are bound to 
be differences of opinion concerning the precise 
cutting points, but in general this study used wars 
to note the end of a system. 

Each system is analyzed in terms of factors of 
disturbance and those contributing to stability. 
Three factors contribute to the degree of disrup- 
tion in the system: the compatibility of the ob- 
jectives of the actors, the tenure of the elite, and 
the resource capabilities of the disturber. Of these 
factors, Rosecrance places the greatest emphasis 
upon the second one. He notes that the four dis- 
equilibrial systems were found to precede or to ac- 
company changes in the security of tenure of the 
national elite, suggesting that the elite attempts 
to solidify national support by aggressive behavior 
in the international system. Though there is un- 
doubtedly a close relationship between internal 
stability and external aggressiveness, one finds 
contrasting hypotheses in the literature to the 
effect that as conditions begin to improve and to 
stabilize internally, the foreign policy of a state be- 
comes more buoyant and aggressive. 

The stability of the system in the last analysis 
is dependent upon its capacity to check these dis- 
ruptive forces. Two factors which the author 
labels regulative forces and environmental capac- 
ity are involved. The latter refers to the capabil- 
ities of the environment to absorb and placate the 
objectives of states. Consequently, the same ‘‘en- 
vironmental pie? might be adequate during one 
period but not during another, depending upon 
the extent of revisionist drive in the system. It is 
remarkable, however, that Rosecrance has dia- 
grammed both of these factors as equally impor- 
tant in offsetting the disruptive forces in all but 
one of the historical systems. Indeed, one some- 
times gets the feeling that the author has deter- 
mined in advance whether the system was stable 
or not and then has proceeded to draw the lines 
accordingly. If stable, more weight is given to the 
lines representing regulative and environmental 
capabilities; if unstable, disruptive forces are 
given more weight. An operational procedure, at- 
tempting to measure each of the variables in a 
quantitative fashion, would seem to have been 
preferable. Nevertheless, the author has gone one 
step beyond the chronological describer of his- 
torical events. 

There are many conclusions and statements in 
the study with which the reader may disagree. 
For example, I do not regard the current interna- 
tional system as a tripolar one in which the 
neutrals have a crucial impact upon the system, 
as Rosecrance seems to imply. Although they may 
affect voting alignments in the United Nations, 
power, however measured, is largely bipolarized. 
It is interesting to note in this regard that the 
present system is the only one which Rosecrance 
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has diagrammed in tripolar fashion. His diagrams 
would seem to indicate the predominance of bi- 
polarity in earlier years, but such has not been the 
case. In defense of Rosecrance it should be re- 
membered that he is dealing with abstract forces 
and divisions within the world society which are 
not necessarily equivalent with nation-state 
boundaries. This shows up prominently in his dis- 
cussion of the conflict between the forces of con- 
servatism and liberalism during the Nineteenth 
Century. 

All in all the book is worthy of serious consider- 
ation. Rosecrance has demonstrated quite ad- 
mirably what can be done with secondary source 
analysis. We need more studies of this kind de- 
signed to tie together our isles of knowledge.— 
Luorp Jensen, University of Illinois. 


The Future of the Commonwealth. By Tun Rr. 
Fon. Lorp Casny. (London: Frederick Muller 
Limited. 1963. Pp. 187. 18/-.} 


Few men living write on the theme of the Com- 
monwealth out of greater depth of personal ex- 
perience and involvement than the author of this 
brief, tightly packed and intensely practical book. 
Lord Casey’s seven years in the 1920’s as Austra- 
lian Liaison officer with the British Foreign Office, 
made his Prime Minister, S. M. Bruce, the best in- 
formed of all the Dominion Prime Ministers on 
foreign affairs. His later career as Australia’s first 
Minister in Washington, Churchill’s Minister of 
State in Cairo, Governor of Bengal, Australian 
Minister of External Affairs for many years, fol- 
lowed by his membership of the House of Lords, 
has covered the best part of the history of both 
the Old and the New Commonwealth. He has wit- 
nessed and had a part in the quadrupling of the 
membership of the Commonwealth in the last 
decade and a half. The third of his book devoted 
to the “background,” the recent history of the 
Old Commonwealth and the transition to the new, 
has illuminating insights based on his own in- 
timate experience, But the heart of the book, as 
its title shows, is devoted to “What might be 
done” to realize the immense and exciting po- 
tentialities of what still remains as one of the most 
remarkable associations of nations in the world. 
The author is completely realistic about what he 
regards as the recent decline of influence of the 
Commonwealth in the world and its loss of co- 
hesion and common purpose. Unless something is 
done to arrest the decline, he believes that “we 
are approaching the point of no return as regards 
the future of the Commonwealth.” His book 
has important practical suggestions as to what 
could be done in such fields as economic and 
technical aid; systematic effort on the part of the 
governments to increase personal contacts, the 
fostering by governments of cooperative research 
on a Commonwealth wide basis in regard to tech- 
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nical aid, population control, science, technology 
and development techniques. He would like to see 
the setting up of regional cooperative centers for 
research in such fields; the creation of regional 
Commonwealth Universities and Technical Col- 
leges in Asia, Africa and the West Indies; and a 
system of organised personal liaison supplement- 
ing the High Commissioner networks, The aid of 
all the old Commonwealth countries should be 
secured for the teaching of English in the new 
Commonwealth countries; and large numbers of 
low cost books in English should be produced for 
use in the new countries. 

No other large scale international association 
has had anything like the richness of cultural, edu- 
cational, linguistic and professional relations that 
exist in the Commonwealth. These are priceless 
assets taken for granted since they are the product 
of long historical association, yet liable to erosion 
as a result of the growing national maturity of the 
Members of the Commonwealth. The author sug- 
gests steps to “recreate” and strengthen some of 
the many old professional, educational, and 
linguistic links. Great powers like Russia and the 
United States, forced by atomic stalemate into 
new fields of competition to win goodwill and in- 
fluence in the world, spend large sums to create 
artificially what the Commonwealth has naturally 
and for nothing. The history of the Common- 
wealth has revealed its great capacity to adjust it- 
self to secular change. Lord Casey has witnessed 
some of these changes; but his book suffers a little 
from being anchored too much in the assumptions 
and preoccupations of the time of his writing. The 
long range effect of De Gaulle’s slamming of the 
door to the Common Market may turn out to be 
favourable to the Commonwealth. India’s policy 
and role in the Commonwealth may be changed 
greatly by the attack on her by China and the 
rallying to her aid of the older Commonwealth 
countries and the United States. The threat to 
Malaysia by Indonesia has brought a strong re- 
affirmation of solidarity in the defence of Malaysia 
as “a Commonwealth country.” The re-affrma- 
tion has come from the older Commonwealth 
countries to a new Asian Member. In Sir Robert 
Menzies’ words in the Australian Parliament, 
pledges have been given of military assistance “in 
the defence of Malaysia’s territorial integrity and 
political independence” in application of the 
“golden rule of mutual obligation.” —H. Duncan 
HALL, Bethesda, Maryland. 


The Passion of the Hawks. By Tristram COFFIN. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1964. Pp. 280. $5.95.) 


Tristram Coffin has written about an important 
subject, but unfortunately he has written a 
terrible book. The Passion of the Hawks is a pot- 
pourri of quotations and anecdotes, strung to- 
gether with simple journalistic logic, and ending 
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with a hawk-like shriek at the perversity of man. 
Coffin is disturbed about the hold militarism has 
on America as a result of the requirements of the 
cold war. By “militarism” he means a state which 
has become critically tied to heavy arms produc- 
tion and cannot extricate itself from a continued 
dependence on high defense budgets. This is a de- 
pendence borne as much—if not more—by 
civilians, both politicians and industrialists, as by 
military leaders. Indeed, Coffin ends his book with 
a long quotation from a military man, General 
Omar Bradley, asking “How long... can we put 
off salvation?” as if to prove that a uniform does 
not necessarily make a man evil. 

Coffin’s book comes at a time when the broad 
dimensions of the cold war are changing. The 
early bipolarity has given way to a greater diffu- 
sion of power and to a kind of partnership between 
the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. to maintain political 
stability in a world they dominate, but cannot 
completely control. The concept of ‘“‘enemyship”’ 
which has been fostered by the cold war is no 
longer a valid guide for American national policy. 
And here Coffin is on the right track when he asks 
whether it is possible for America to develop and 
accept a different working rule for its diplomacy 
and defense when important vested interests are 
based on a continuation of the cold war spirit. 
Coffin is pessimistic and frustrated about the 
answer to this question, first, because he mistakes 
economic interest for political influence, and, 
second, because the only alternative to the cold 
war he poses is‘disarmament, about which he is 
equally——and rightly—pessimistic and frustrated. 
On the first point, he seems to forget that the 
‘military-industrial complex,” for all its power, 
could not defeat the nuclear test ban treaty once 
the possibility of negotiation existed and the 
President put his prestige behind it. And on the 
second point, new concepts of arms control have 
demonstrated that there is another—though more 
complex—set of alternatives between complete 
reliance on deterrence and complete impasse on 
disarmament. . 

Coffin’s book bears comparison with Fred 
Cook’s The Warfare State, which appeared about a 
year ago. Both are polemics, both are written by 
experienced newspapermen, both are reckless in 
the way they use their sources (though in Cook’s 
book there are references, in Coffin’s there are 
none), and both work away at important prob- 
lems about which political scientists have made 
some, but not enough of a systematic contribu- 
tion. 

Despite the fact that the literature on national 
security affairs has become overwhelming during 
the past ten years, there is little to help under- 
stand the difficulties involved in shifting from the 
relative simplicity of the cold war to the com- 
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plexities of a world of diffused power, as a basis for 
national policy. Where scholars have tended to 
look at the “inward” effects of the cold war, they 
have concentrated on efficiency and rationality in 
the organization of the Executive Branch. The 
work on the economics of disarmament (which is 
highly relevant to the issues raised by the polemi- 
cists) is relatively recent, largely technical, and 
written as if the transition from a defense-sup- 
ported economy were an economic, rather than a 
political problem. Few scholars have been con- 
cerned with the impact of the cold war on the na- 
ture of American politics, on the choice of 
presidential candidates, on congressional elections, 
on the character of political debate, and on the 
problem of developing consensus in a individual- 
istic, diversified society. The cold war has been a 
convenient rallying point for uniting the country 
behind its international commitments, and some- 
times its internal goals, as well. If the nature of 
the cold war changes (on the assumption it will not 
“wither away’’), the United States will have to 
find a new basis for gaining a democratic con- 
sensus on its world role and, in this quest, the 
political scientist should not leave the entire task 
of political analysis to writers like Mr. Coffin. 
(and, for that matter, Mr. Cook)—Grnz M. 
Lyons, Dartmouth College. 


The Soviet Union at the United Nations: An In- 
quiry into Soviet Motives and Objectives. By 
ALEXANDER Darin. (New York: Praeger, 
1962. Pp. viii, 244. $5.75.) 


The presuppositions of communism and of the 
United Nations are incompatible, making their 
coexistence at best an illogicality and at worst an 
expedient of temporary duration. Communism 
divides the world into the ‘peace zone” and the 
“imperialist camp.” The expectation and predic- 
tion of its theory is that the former will expand to 
the detriment of the latter, eventually eliminating 
it from history, and with it the United Nations, 
which the theory views as merely a part of the 
superstructure of the capitalist world. The United 
Nation’s assumptions of compromise through 
negotiation and of the amelioration of social and 
economic conditions through cooperation are, 
from the point of view of good communist theory, 
in vain, for the historical process is inexorable and 
will not yield to superficiality. Moreover, as the 
socialist world expands, it will not need the same 
expedients. The contradictions in society will have 
been resolved and basic harmony will prevail. It 
will be a classless society and, therefore, stateless. 
The trappings of politics, including the United 
Nations, will be irrelevant. Such is the Utopian 
forecast of communist thought. 

This poses the question why anything but scorn 
should be the attitude of the Soviet Union toward 
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the United Nations. Going back to the’League of 
Nations, Dallin points out that. prudence pre- 
vailed when in 1934 the Soviet Union joined the 
League as a hedge against the Fascist threat. A 
similar motive, he believes, continued to play a 
part in the Soviet attitude toward the founding 
of the United Nations, along with concern about 
what the United Nations might portend in her 
absence, and satisfaction at being accepted as a 
leading power. 

Stalin’s indifference to the United Nations was 
rudely shaken by Korea. This and other reverses, 


however, were attributed to the domination of ` 


the United Nations by the United States. 
Throughout this initial period, the Soviet Union 
was very much on the defensive. It saw no posi- 
tive role for the United Nations in its own policy. 
Moreover, it refrained from joining other inter- 
national organizations—nor did it conceal its con- 
tempt for them. 

After Stalin’s death the dogmatic rigidity of 
Soviet policy began to relax—in the United Na- 
tions, as elsewhere. Indeed, Dallin cites persuasive 
evidence that from 1955 to 1960, Khrushchev was 
highly optimistic about achieving a majority in 
the United Nations on behalf of Soviet objectives. 
He saw the new nations as natural allies. But his 
Middle Eastern policy was not profitable. Neither 
was the General Assembly amenable to Soviet 
leadership. Serious disillusionment came in the 
Congo, where Soviet aid to the Lumumba faction 
was frustrated by United Nations personnel act- 
ing under mandate of a Security Council resolu- 
tion—to which the Soviet Union had itself 
acceded. 

Stalin’s initial indifference had given way to in- 
tense hostility toward Trygve Lie. Now Khru- 
shchev’s optimism was followed by implacable 
hostility toward Hammarskjold, followed by the 
demand for a ‘‘Troika’’—the first formal demand 
by any government for fundamental change in the 
structure of the United Nations. This move re- 
ceived no support whatever outside the Soviet 
bloc. Neither did the Soviet Union succeed in im- 
posing conditions on the election of U Thant, nor 
was it successful in its demand for splitting the 
membership of the Secretariat evenly three ways. 
However, one thing did result. The Soviet Union 
has for the first time become concerned with fill- 
ing its own quota of appointees to the Secretariat. 

“In the long run,” Dallin says, “the contending 
forces as now defined and inspired may well be un- 
able to coexist.” “Yet, he continues, “in the 
short run...restraint from recourse to ex- 
tremes, retreat from the logical to the political, 
from incompatibility to coexistence, from the in- 
exorable to the possible, refraining from the ul- 
tima ratio, remain the essence of power politics. 
So long as this is true, there is continuing and im- 
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portant room for the United Nations, and for the 
Soviet Union as a part of it, in the duel of our 
age.” 

The unreality of communism’s world view is 
bound to result in discrepancy between it and the 
actual policy of the Soviet Union. The reviewer 
would, therefore, be inclined to adopt a somewhat, 
different emphasis from that of Dallin’s conclu- 
sion. The long run would seem to be somewhat 
more promising than he suggests. As logic becomes 
increasingly compromised by practice, one might 
expect ideology to yield progressively to reality. 

The book is an excellent treatment of a difficult 
subject. The final admonition of the author is be- 
yond cavil. The United Nations cannot resolve the 
deep-seated conflicts among the great powers. To 
put this burden upon it would be to invite its col- 
lapse.—Epwarp H. Bunuarie, Indiana University. 


Diversity in International Communism, A Docu- 
mentary Record, 1961—1963. EDITED BY ALEXAN- 
DER DALLIN WITH JONATHAN HARRIS AND 
Grey Hopnert for the Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs, Columbia University. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963. Pp. 
867. $10.00 cloth; $3.60, paper.) 


Two rather different things make up this large 
and expertly edited book. Above all, there are 120 
documentary items from twenty-five countries. 
These are accompanied by useful background in- 
formation on the documents, on related develop- 
ments, and on other countries. The documents 
range in length fron forty-four pages (the full text 
of Enver Hoxha’s speech of November 7, 1961) to 
half a page (Malayan and Thai telegrams of greet- 
ings). 

These documents reflect the ever greater and 
ever more heterogeneous flow of significant policy 
statements from Communist leaders all over the 
world. As such, the documents illuminate recent 
events most vividly. To be sure, on a technical 
plane one regrets the absence of a chronology and 
index. But students of politics, and of social 
change as well, are greatly indebted to the Colum- 
bia faculty members and publisher who brought 
out this excellent collection and its two 1956 fore- 
runners, The Anti-Stalin Campaign and Inter- 
national Communism and National Communism 
and Popular Revolt in Eastern Europe. 

However, the present volume is not only a col- 
lection of documents. Its editors state a second 
purpose, which lends it a substantive and method- 
ological significance that a documentary collection 
by itself cannot possess. The significance derives 
from the twenty-page introduction to the volume, 
“Issues and Methods,” by Alexander Dallin and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, both of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The introduction emphasizes two proposi- 
tions: 
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1. Key published documents, and the whole 
function of political communication, tell us more 
about the Communist variant of the political 
process than any other source. 

2. Content analysis (or “specialized textual 
analysis,” as the authors of the introduction call 
it) has of late been repeatedly borne out by sub- 
sequent events. To illustrate the successful util- 
ization of this approach, the authors of the intro- 
duction point to recent books by Myron Rush, 
Donald 8. Zagoria, Robert Conquest, Allen 8S. 
Whiting, Zbigniew Brzezinski, and William E. 
Griffith. 

Professors Dallin and Brzezinski did well to de- 
vote a major portion of their all too brief introduc- 
tion to Communist-type political communication. 
For it is worth noting that most Western interpre- 
tations today focus on “esoteric” political com- 
munication and its analysis. The methods of 
doing so remain all too often obscure or alto- 
gether unstated, and no less seldom lead to con- 
jectures based on insufficient or quite ambigious 
documentation. The authors of the introduction 
to Diversity in International Communism warn 
against such malpractice, and their own system- 
atic and cautious essay offers a variety of do’s 
and don’ts. Nevertheless, the brevity of these in- 
troductory remarks, and the stated link between 
the present volume and the “esoteric communica- 
tion” approach tend to raise and yet leave un- 
answered some basic questions about the value 
and the proper use of Communist documents. It is 
substantive scholarship alone that can test such 
documents and go beyond them.—Gzorcs 
Fiscusr, Cornell University. 


Reunification and West German-Soviet Relations. 
By Werner Fsup. (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1963. 
Pp. 204.) 


The author of this monograph, which concerns 
one of the more troublesome issues of contem- 
porary world affairs, concentrates on a single 
manageable aspect of the problem. As his subtitle 
indicates, he delimits attention to: “The Role of 
the Reunification Issue in the Foreign Policy of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 1949-1957, 
with Special Attention to Policy toward the 
Soviet Union.” 

The resulting study is neither a definitive his- 
torical recounting of the devisement of that 
policy, nor is it a comprehensive analysis of its 
development and application in the foreign rela- 
tions of West Germany. Rather, it is a disquisi- 
tion in the nature of a case study of the reunifica- 
tion policy, particularly as it is involved in West 
Germany’s post-World-War-II relations with the 
Soviet Government. 

An “Introduction” presents essential back- 
ground to place the subject in perspective and de- 
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scribes the author’s methodology, and the main 
body of the study is composed of four chapters. 
The first three deal, respectively, with the formu- 
lation of West German policy, the juxtaposition 
of the basic motivations and goals of West 
German and Soviet foreign policy, and the inter- 
action of specific foreign policy issues between the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet Union. The final 
chapter summarizes the author’s conclusions, sug- 
gests possible alternatives, and conjectures re- 
specting the future. 

The author questions the oft-stated general 
supposition that ‘‘The supreme goal of the Fed- 
eral government... remains the reunification of 
Germany in peace and freedom” (p. 21). At the 
outset he hypothesizes: ‘‘Reunification in peace 
and freedom has had a lower political value than 
other foreign policy goals, and as a consequence, 
West German foreign policy makers, for reasons 
to be determined, pressed the pursuit of certain 
other foreign policy goals over reunification” 
(p. 28). 

To test his hypothesis, he examines whether the 
foreign policy decision-making process of the 
Federal Republic has been so structured that re- 
unification could prevail as a supreme value over 
alternative foreign policy goals, and he does so by 
reviewing the institutional aspects of the process, 
including the Foreign Office, the Foreign Service, 
and other important elite interest groups. Then, 
turning to international interaction, he analyzes 
the response of the Federal Republic to its inter- 
relationship with the Soviet Union, in order to de- 
termine whether reunification was preferred to 
other policy goals, and he investigates German 
action vis-a-vis the Soviet Government respecting 
various policy issues, including rearmament, neu- 
tralization, a peace treaty, the Eastern provinces, 
and various other diplomatic, economic, and cul- 
tural relations, as well as what he calls the me- 
chanics of reunification. 

Concerning basic policy, he concludes: ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly reunification was considered as an im- 
portant foreign policy goal, but when certain 
crucial choices had to be made, the attainment of 
other goals, such as alignment with the West and 
a strong economic posture, was preferred. These 
were the goals which were actually valued highest 
by the policy makers.” (P. 180; also see p. 66.) 

The approach taken by the author has un- 
doubted merits, not the least of which is the con- 
centration of attention on a dialectical analysis of 
the anatomy of an important policy problem. His 
volume is of interest and value, therefore, to 
serious-minded students of contemporary world 
affairs, in general, and of German affairs, in par- 
ticular. 

The approach also has its limitations, how- 
ever. Because of the brevity of the study, it ap- 
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pears to be somewhat superficial, and in some 
respects the author relies rather heavily on the 
conclusions of the research of others. The reader 
may not be fully convinced that certain matters, 
such as the positions taken by the policy-influ- 
encing elites, have been examined in sufficient 
depth to warrant the generalizations reached. 

Second, one wonders whether additional Ger- 
man foreign and internal policy objectives were 
adequately surveyed, such as achieving the ter- 
mination of the occupation of West Germany and 
the joining of the family of nations as a trust- 
worthy participant in world affairs, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of internal socio-political 
stability and the founding of a democratic sys- 
tem, the achievement of international power and 
prestige, and the like. By and large, these have 
been consummated, and in all probability this 
would have been impossible if the Federal Govern- 
ment had been ardently pursuing reunification in 
the context of the East-West Cold War. 

Finally, the methodology employed tends to in- 
duce a polemical treatment, so that the reader is 
guided along a path of apparently predetermined 
logic, which the author seems to feel obliged to de- 
fend. 

For a fuller understanding of the reunification 
problem, therefore, the reader will find it to his 
advantage to consider this volume in juxtaposi- 
tion with other studies on the question, particu- 
larly Gerald Freund’s Germany Between Two 
Worlds (1961), Grant S. McClellan’s The Two 
Germanies (1959), Hilmar W. Schlueter’s Die 
Wiedervereinigung Deutschlands (1961), Heinrich 
Siegler’s Dokumentation zur Deutschlandfrage .. . 
(1959), and especially James H. Wolfe’s In- 
divisible Germany: Illusion or Reality? (1963) — 
ELMER Puscuxe, University of Maryland. 


World Pressures on American Foreign Policy. 
Epitep py Marian D. Irisa. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964, pp. 172. $1.95.) 


This collection of eight essays, first presented as 
a series of guest lectures at Florida State Univer- 
sity, is addressed to the question, “What ide- 
ologies, forces, events, and persons over which the 
United States has no jurisdiction are none the less 
influential in determining the role of the United 
States in the changing world scenes?” 

Two fascinating paradoxes mark the transition 
that has taken place in recent decades in American 
foreign policy. One of these is that the more 
sophisticated and capable of coping with the en- 
vironment the policy-making machinery of the 
nation has become, the less presumptuous the 
nation’s policy-makers seem to be about their 
ability to control the environment. The second 
and closely related paradox is that the more 
awareness the nation’s policy-makers have dis- 
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played of the limitations of their ability to control 
the world environment, the more extensive has 
become the commitment of the nation’s resources 
to interaction with the environment. A strong 
commitment of the United States to broad inter- 
national responsibilities came only with the 
trauma of World War II and its ensuing conse- 
quences. Since that time the glib self-confidence 
which marked the heyday of “manifest destiny” 
has been replaced by a growing awareness among 
policy-makers and attentive public of the need to 
understand the environmental factors which im- 
pose upon the nation both limitations and de- 
mands. World Pressures on American Foreign 
Policy is a reflection of this growing awareness and 
a contribution to it. 

Marian Irish has written a succinct introduc- 
tion to the essays, relating key points in each 
essay to one another in a way that helps to pro- 
vide a coherence and logic which one might other~ 
wise miss. The book quite properly has modest 
goals. It must also be said, however, that the col- 
lection suffers, as the products of symposia or lec- 
ture series often do, from a somewhat uneven 
treatment of the subject at hand. 

For example, a twelve page essay by Gwendolyn 
Carter on “United States Foreign Policy toward 
South Africa” is the only attention which the 
rapidly changing continent of Africa receives, ex- 
cept inferentially, in the collection. The Middle 
East, a turbulent laboratory of awkward adapta- 
tion of American policy to the conflicting demands 
of Arab nationalism, Israeli nationalism, and 
adherence to the doctrine of containment of Com- 
munism, is ignored in the book. The problems 
which Western Europe poses for U. 5. policy are 
dealt with in an article on Great Britain by 
William Livingston and in one entitled “Western 
Europe: Promise and Dilemma,” focusing almost 
exclusively on France and the Common Market, 
by Roy Macridis. NATO receives a scant three 
pages of attention; Western Germany receives 
none. Essays on Latin America and on Asia are 
provided by Federico Gil and Lucian Pye, re- 
spectively. 

Topics other than regional ones which were in- 
cluded in the volume were ideology, in an essay 
by Henry Mayo, and colonialism and dictator- 
ship, in an essay by Frederick Watkins. Both 
essays are valuable and to the point. Other 
“forces ... over which the United States has no 
jurisdiction” well might have been considered 
also. For example, what impact has technological 
change had upon American foreign policy? How 
have changes in means of communications and 
patterns of communications affected foreign pol- 
icy? What problems do world patterns of popula- 
tion growth pose for American foreign policy? 
What has been the consequence for American 
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foreign policy of commitments to international 
organizations, such as the United Nations? 

Detailed comment on individual essays is not 
possible in this brief review. Some will differ with 
the positions taken by various authors. However, 
it is to the credit of authors and editor that value 
positions are clearly identified, essays are well 
organized and tightly argued. Therefore, the vol- 
ume will have some utility as a supplemental 
reader in an introductory course in American 
foreign policy. Limitations of scope and depth of 
coverage to some extent are compensated for by 
brief judicious suggestions for further reading at 
the end of each essay.—Joun P. LOVELL, Indiana 
University. 


The Politics and Economies of European Integra- 
tion. By U. W. Kirzineer. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. 246. $5.50.) 


EWG und Freihandelszone. By Karu KAISER. 
(Leiden: A. W. Sythoff, 1963. Pp. viii, 270.) 


In his book, Kitzinger has written the best 
available short analysis of the Common Market. 
Indeed, he has written two books. The first deals 
with the background of the European integration 
movement and the nature of federalist strategy in 
seeking a supranational Europe. In the second 
part, Kitzinger, who is English, presents a strong 
plea and case for British entry into the Common 
Market. Kaiser’s book, originally written as a dis- 
sertation at the University of Cologne, comple- 
ments Kitzinger nicely since it examines in detail 
the negotiations between Britain and the Six 
from Messina in 1955 to the end of these negotia- 
tions in 1958. It has become commonplace to 
blame de Gaulle for Britain’s exclusion from 
Europe. Both of these books clarify that Britain’s 
own record hardly excludes her from blame. 

She was asked to join ECSC but refused. She 
was asked to join EDC before its demise; again 
she refused. And when the Six were planning 
EEC, Britain was once more asked to join; and 
again she spurned the offer. Instead, she suggested 
a larger Free Trade Area which, by eliminating 
the common tariff behind which the Six expected 
to integrate, would have killed the Common Mar- 
ket even before its birth. And when the Common 
Market was born, she sought to strangle the 
young infant with the rival Outer Seven. 

But the Market proved a success. Kitzinger 
attributes it to the technique of integration. 
“Federalists believe that integration—whether 
economic or political, and above all a combination 
of the two—has its own logic and gathers its own 
impetus. Once the first few steps are taken, the 
rest will sooner or later, in one way or another, 
tend to follow. Integration of coal and steel will 
remove political obstacles to Franco-German 
friendship and create certain common interests. 
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It will raise problems of transport harmonization 
and of social policy... The process snowballs 
until a single European Political Community re- 
sults.” He also stresses that although the Council 
of Ministers make the essential decisions, “this 
does not make the Economic Community into a 
merely inter-governmental organization... the 
bulk of major policy decisions can be taken only? 
on the proposal of the Commission, so that the 
proposals themselves must come originally from 
an institution which is supranational in the Com- 
munity sense. Without such a proposal from the 
Commission the Council is hamstrung. With the 
power of initiative the monopoly of the Commu- 
nity institution, and the power to legislate the 
monopoly of the governmental institution, the 
two are effectively interdependent, and policies 
must be evolved in a dialogue between them.” 
The vital role of interest groups in this integra- 
tive process is also stressed. 

Finally, Kitzinger emphasizes that while 
Europe’s economic growth and political impor- 
tance continue to rise, Britain continues to decline. 
Her exports to the Commonwealth have dropped 
drastically while the latter’s trade with the Six 
is going up. Britain is not only increasingly un- 
able to compete with American and European 
products in the favored Commonwealth market, 
but even in Britain itself! Imports were, for in- 
stance, rising fast in such traditional exports as 
textile manufactures, railway vehicles, ships, 
heavy electrical equipment, and many metal- 
manufactures. And in providing funds for de- 
veloping nations, including the Commonwealth 
countries, the so-called “inward-looking” Six are 
second only to America. West Germany alone is 
providing more funds for India’s and Pakistan’s 
current Five-Year Plans than Britain. But the 
real case for Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market is not profits, but politics. In an age of 
super-powers, only large powers can play a major 
role. As an isolated power, Britain would be in- 
creasingly ignored by Washington, Moscow, 
Peking, even New Delhi; their attention would 
be focused on Brussels. If Britain however 
joined the Community she would be able to con- 
tinue exercising her influence. “All we can ask 
ourselves is whether Britain should be presented 
by that Community with faits accomplis in its 
own foreign policies, or whether Britain is to have 
a share in its decisions and their execution.” 

Yet on two points, Kitzinger is weak. First, like 
many functionalists, he overestimates the signifi- 
cance of the economic “snowballing” effect or, 
what Haas has called, the “‘spill-over.’’ If this 
spill-over is to occur from the economic to- the 
political realm, it requires a degree of political 
will. EEC was a deliberate creation of the Six. 
The very procedure by which the Council reaches 
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decisions are less a predetermined result of a 
virtually automatic spill-over than of a prior 
political decision by each of the member govern- 
ments to integrate. The spill-over is, in brief, the 
effect rather than the cause of further integra- 
tion. The states remain the principal actors. Sec- 
ond, Britain’s refusal to choose between the 
, Commonwealth and Europe in the economic 
realm might have been brought about more 
clearly in order to underline Britain’s own respon- 
sibility for the French veto of her membership. 
Kitzinger does say that the British negotiations 
“were asking, at one and the same time, for 
Britain to join the club, for special exceptions to 
the rules to be made in her favor (or more par- 
ticularly in favor of her overseas family), and 
for certain of the rules of the club in effect to be 
changed also for its founder-members,” but his 
discussion of the partial package deal does not 
properly convey the large number of economic 
problems which still remained unsolved. 

Kitzinger does, however, see Nassau as a major 
factor in precipitating the de Gaulle veto, but he 
fails to elaborate this vital point. After almost 18 
months of stalling, haggling, and seeking special 
privileges on essentially secondary matters, 
Britain chose between Europe and America in 48 
hours. De Gaulle’s veto was a logical conclusion 
of Britain’s choice. How Britain thought it could 
merge into powerful European union while 
militarily maintaining its special relationship 
with the United States remains a mystery. But it 
should not have been a mystery to Washington. 
If the latter desired British entry, London should 
have been allowed to use its only real bargaining 
point—its nuclear force—as an entrée into the 
Six. American policy only served to confirm de 
Gaulle’s antipathy to “Anglo-Saxon” domination 
of NATO, as well as his suspicions that Britain’s 
role within the Common Market would be that of 
a “Trojan horse’ seeking to prevent its emer- 
gence as a strong, independent actor on the world 
scene and maintaining its subordinate status as 
America’s ward. The miscaleulations of London 
and Washington, which have generally been 
ignored by focussing all the blame on de Gaulle 
for purportedly wrecking the Kennedy Grand 
Design, might have been dealt with more fully in 
evaluating the responsibility for the collapse of 
the British membership negotiations. Neverthe- 
less, the Kitzinger remains a splendid book which, 
one hopes, will be widely read by American col- 
lege students in its paperback version, and the 
Kaiser provides a comprehensive and useful 
historical background.—Joun W. SPANIER, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


The Peaceful Atom and Foreign Policy. BY 
ARnNoLD Kramis. (New York and Evanston: 
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Published for the Council on Foreign Relations 
by Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. xi, 276. $5.50.) 


Arnold Kramish, a physicist, has been with 
RAND since 1951, served earlier with the Man- 
hattan Project and the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, and has served as a consultant on 
research and development to institutions of the 
European Economic Community and the QECD. 
His volume is packed full of information about 
the problems that applications of developing 
nuclear science are creating for the inhabitants 
of Earth. His evaluations of the capacity of 
political leaders to handle these problems make 
our future seem less inviting. His numerous sug- 
gestions for more effective policies and interna- 
tional institutions are provocative yet realistic, 

Part I, a primer of basic knowledge about 
peaceful and military applications of atomic 
energy, might be too elementary for some but was 
highly informative to the reviewer. Particularly 
significant is the conclusion: 


Whether or not the world will be able to minimize the dangers 
inherent in the further diffusion of nuclear weapons will depend 
to 8 major extent upon whether agreements can be reached on 
the control and applications of peaceful atomic energy. More- 
over, if significant accord cannot be attained on the peaceful 
applications, it is probable that the desired accord in the mili- 
tary sphere will never be achieved (p. 26). 


Part II, ‘Developing Technologies,” discusses 
the use of nuclear energy for power, propulsion, 
excavation, and for a variety of other purposes 
such as food preservation, pest control, and sew- 
age disposal. Kramish again and again points out 
that regulation of hazards in the use of fissionable 
material, as well as the fulfillment of potential 
contributions to all mankind, requires interna- 
tional controls and planning. ` 

Part II, “Disintegrating Policies,” offers a 
brief survey of national nuclear capabilities and 
policies. Particular attention is given to the imple- 
mentation of these policies in international organ- 
izations: Euratom, the European Nuclear Energy 
Agency (atomic arm of OECD), and the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Kramish con- 
cludes: 


Much of the sad state of affairs which exists in understanding 
the issues of the atomic age must be attributed to the simple 
fact that political issues are being handled by scientists who only 
dimly comprehend the mechanisms of state craft, while many 
scientific decisions are being made by individuals who are per- 
haps politically astute but who either mistakenly believe that 
the basic facts of the atom are beyond their comprehension or 
assume they know enough (p. 252). 


He proposes that needed “multitalented indi- 
viduals” be developed, beginning in the senior 
year of college, continuing through graduate 
training, and including summer assistantships at 
atomic energy laboratories. 

Throughout the book the attention of the 
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political scientist is drawn to the tremendous 
importance of theories on the development of 
international organizations, and less formal inter- 
national institutions, to mankind’s efforts to 
utilize nuclear energy without either widespread 
destruction or pollution. This volume demon- 
strates that implicit theories are being developed 
by thoughtful practitioners. For example, 
Kramish points to the role small nations can play 
as “catalysts” through insisting on IAEA inspec- 
tion of reactors received from the USSR or the 
United States (p. 206). He indicates how present 
insistence on autonomy by major powers may 
actually limit their control over their external 
environment when more nations have nuclear 
capability (p. 63). He shows how “a few leading 
nations” can sometimes put proposals into effect 
by declaring they will adopt them regardless of 
what others do. This may bring general accept- 
ance quicker than conditional proposals to be 
adopted only if all nations agree (p. 73). 

Kramish suggests that we may have to estab- 
lish a “substructure, or a matrix, of nuclear be- 
havior” before more comprehensive disarmament 
schemes can be implemented (p. 80). He offers a 
specific proposal for phased control of fissionable 
material moving in international trade which 
would lead to internal inspection of all installa- 
tions reported to be peaceful (p. 72). Part of the 
gain from such activities would be an enhance- 
ment of the capacity of the IAEA to handle more 
extensive controls. 

The sponsors of this volume, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, could make another important 
contribution by another study which would help 
to make the theories of international organiza- 
tion implicit in such proposals more explicit. 
Though political science has modest achievements 
in this area, the work on international integra- 
tion of Karl Deutsch, Amitai Etzioni, and Ernst 
Haas seems most relevant.! Perhaps Mr. Kramish 
and a political scientist together might provide 
the talent needed for such a volume. This is not 
meant to detract from the volume under review 
in which Mr. Kramish, without evident use of the 
relevant literature in political science, sensitively 
and creatively discusses the development of 
political organizations—Cuapwick F. ALGER, 
Northwestern University. 


The Abolition of War. By WALTER MILLIS AND 
James ReaL. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1963. Pp. xvii, 217. $4.50; Paper, 
$1.95.) 


1 See, for example, Karl Deutsch, Political Community and 
the North Atlantic Area (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957); Amitai Etzioni, “The Dialectics of Supranational Unifi- 
cation,” American Political Science Review, XVI (December, 
1962), 927-0935; and Ernst Haas, “International Integration: 
The European and the Universal Process,” International Organi- 
zation, XV, No. 3 (Summer, 1961), 368-392. 
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This book is an important addition to the grow- 
ing literature which sees an analysis of the reasons 
for the persistence of war as a prerequisite for 
any progress in eliminating it. The authors point 
out that war “is a system, or cultural pattern for 
organizing and institutionalizing violence in 
intergroup relations’ (p. 4). Buttressing their 
arguments with brief historical surveys, they 
maintain that whereas in the past wars and mili- 
tary institutions performed a social function, this 
is no longer true at present. They show how tech- 
nology and politics in the last 150 years have been 
working towards the collapse of “the war system.” 
War has become total and fighting war is ever 
more suicidal. Military power has become ‘“‘use- 
less” and the war system is characterized by its 
‘Snutility.” The book presents a persuasive argu- 
ment that the continuing competition in 
weaponry among the major powers is “insane.” 

The authors assert that “it is the great weapons 
systems themselves—with all the fears and ambi- 
tions that they engender—that are the major 
‘causes’ of war between modern highly integrated 
states”? (p. 108). The task of abolishing war is the 
task of bringing about a demilitarized world, and 
the requirement for this is said to be a revolution- 
ary change in attitudes. Above all, men must 
come to regard the war system as ‘obsolete.’ 
They must also surrender certain ‘established 
concepts” and “myths” which they now apply to 
international relations. They must abandon the 
idea that the safety of their national communities 
depends upon military preparations and the 
myth that military ritual and war are essential 
for national unity. 

The demilitarization which would be made 
possible by changed attitudes would come about 
through unilateral actions and tacit or self- 
enforcing agreements rather than through nego- 
tiated disarmament. A transition period of a 
dozen years is suggested in which competition in 
weapons would be replaced by a stabilized deter- 
rence system. In the demilitarized world power 
conflicts would not be absent, but they would be 
carried on without resort to war (although some 
localized guerrilla conflicts might still occur). 
Power would be concentrated in a few great power 
centers such as Western Europe, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Communist China, 
and it is claimed that in the new context these 
powers would cooperate in maintaining order in 
the world. 

It seems to this reviewer that the authors are 
correct in emphasizing the existence of a war 
system, embedded in our culture and sustained 
by widely accepted myths, as the fundamental 
reason for the persistence of war. Moreover, their 
call for a revolution in attitudes, leading to a 
demilitarized world, is quite appropriate. How- 
ever, one may question whether their proposals 
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go far enough in view of their own analysis and 
their radical goal. If the great weapons systems 
are indeed as useless and dangerous as main- 
tained, then why not begin by getting rid of them 
now rather than holding out the doubtful hope 
that they may be stabilized? The authors insist 
that abolishing war need not await the establish- 
ment of a full-blown system of world law and 
world government. Yet one wonders if they do 
not underestimate the degree to which some 
moves in this direction would be required. If the 
war system is ‘‘deeply embedded in the notion of 
the sovereign national state’ (p. 7), then some 
transformation in world organization more funda- 
mental than the system of harmoniously co- 
existing super-sovereignties envisaged by the 
authors would appear to be needed. And if this 
is the case then the problem also involves modi- 
fications in loyalties and the creation of a world 
community—matters which the book does not 
deal with. But whatever areas of disagreement a 
reader may have, this is certainly a thought- 
provoking book meriting careful attention from 
all those concerned with preventing or abolishing 
war.—Micnart ©. Srratrorp, University of 
Minnesota. 


Europes Northern Cap and the Soviet Union. By 
Nits OGrvix. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Center for International Affairs, 1963. Pp. x, 
64. $1.00.) 


This is an extremely provocative tract by a 
Norwegian Laborite publicist and political scien- 
tist. Orvik’s argument, which receives Henry 
Kissinger’s imprimatur in a Foreword, is as 
follows: Soviet leaders fear that time is running 
out for them in the attempt to gain their major 
goal, control of Western Europe. The likely conse- 
quences of open aggression in Central Europe, 
especially Berlin, are too dangerous, even from 
the Soviet point of view. Soviet occupation of a 
peripheral NATO area would be both less risky 
and more productive; it would not be likely to 
arouse a direct military response from NATO, 
and the gains could be enormous. All the Euro- 
pean members of the Western alliance would ob- 
serve that the United States did not defend a 
member of that alliance, and would rush for a 
place on the neutralist (or perhaps even the 
Soviet) bandwagon. The possibility of Soviet 
aggression on the southern flank of NATO is 
dismissed by Orvik in three sentences. “What re- 
mains then as the most favorable NATO area is 
the vulnerable northern flank. Here the Soviets 
could combine their major political motive of 
weakening the alliance with important strategic 
objectives.” 

For Orvik, the whole northern flank of NATO 
(the front line from Germany northward) is not 
in danger—merely the “Northern Cap.” This 
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letter term is used today by sophisticated Nor- 
thern Europeans to refer to what in the old days 
was called Lapland. Orvik, however, defines the 
“Northern Cap” in a novel way to include “those 
parts of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and the 
Soviet Union north of the 66th parallel and ex- 
tending from the Norwegian Sea on the west to 
the White Sea on the east. It also includes the 
ocean areas and islands (notably Spitsbergen) be- 
tween the northern coasts of those four countries 
and the Pole.” In view of the facts that this area 
is terra incognita to most political scientists, and 
that Orvik’s argument is based on geography, the 
two small maps are pitifully inadequate. Further- 
more, it is doubtful that as an analytical concept 
“Northern Cap” has much value in thinking 
about international politics, since the four states 
involved have divergent approaches to interna- 
tional politics. 

In spite of these divergent approaches, most 
observers probably assume that northernmost 
Europe is not one of the focal points of the cold 
war. Orvik, however, sees a direct conflict between 
the economic and strategic interests of the Soviet 
Union and Norway. The economic conflict is over 
the fishing industry in the Barents Sea. It is, 
frankly, difficult to envision Soviet leaders 
initiating a third world war over Norwegian cod 
and herring, however tasty. One suspects that 
these leaders would find Berlin much more ap- 
petizing than the Barents Sea. Orvik’s analysis 
of Soviet strategic aims in Northern Europe is 
primarily historical, and it is here that his inter- 
pretation is weakest. The core of this analysis is 
a summary of Russo-Finnish relations which can- 
not stand serious scholarly scrutiny. Orvik de- 
scribes, for instance, the policies of “the Finnish 
president, General Mannerheim” in the middle 
1930’s. Perhaps unfortunately for Finland, and 
certainly unfortunately for Orvik, Mannerheim 
was not then President of Finland. Without 
understanding Russo-Finnish relations (both 
Soviet and Finnish leaders will be surprised to 
learn that Finland does not interest the former 
militarily), Orvik suggests that Norway is today 
in the position of Finland in 1939. For undocu- 
mented strategic reasons that amount to Lebens- 
raum for the Soviet Navy, Orvik foresees the 
Soviet Union occupying Norwegian territory. 
There is some artful language about “low-level, 
gradual extension of control” used in this pre- 
diction, but it is not explained how Soviet leaders 
could occupy territory of another state without 
the use of military force—especially territory 
belonging to a nation which resisted Hitler longer 
in 1940 than did France. Orvik, nevertheless, 
assumes that Norway would not fight to main- 
tain its territorial integrity, and that NATO 
would not defend Norway. Clearly this tract is 
no more optimistic in its assumptions about 
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human, motivations than it is precise in its con- 
cepts or accurate in its history—Marvin 
RINTALA, Boston College. 


Tsars, Mandarins, and Commissars: A History . 


of Chinese-Russian Relations. By Harry 
Scuwartz. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1964, Pp. 252. $5.00.) 


The Sino-Soviet dispute has recently grown with 
such rapidity that it is difficult to keep abreast of 
events. This has had two effects. First, the dis- 
putants have introduced enough new data to 
render obsolescent almost every commentary 
written before December 1962. Second, general 
interest in Sino-Soviet relations has risen steeply, 
causing an unsatisfied demand for facts and inter- 
pretations. It.is natural that journalists first at- 
tempt to fill this breach. So far, we have had 
three journalistic accounts: Edward Crankshaw’s 
The New Cold War: Moscow v. Peking; David 
Floyd’s Mao Against Khrushchev: A Short History 
of the Sino-Soviet Conflict; and the volume pres- 
ently under review. 

Harry Schwartz's volume is the most ambitious, 
as he introduces the entirety of Sino-Russian 
history to explain why the two nations have,come 
almost full circle since 1949. The reason, accord- 
ing to the author, is simple and genetic: Chinese 
and Russian “fundamental interests” by nature 
always have been opposed. These interests are 
vaguely ascribed to realms of power, biology, 
national interests, historic and cultural back- 
grounds, levels of economy, and ambitions of 
national ‘leaders. Marxism-Leninism, a recent 
accretion to both nations, is much less important. 
It follows, therefore, that ideological disputes are 
mere cloaks for national differences. A remark by 
President de Gaulle sets the tone: “The banner of 
ideology in reality covers only ambitions.” 

It is not surprising that the author fails to prove 
his thesis: his task is too big. By summarizing 
secondary Western sources, Schwartz can only 
present a one-sided and superficial picture. He 
gives little analysis of the domestic determinants 
of Chinese foreign policy. He does not relate 
Tsarist-Manchu relations to the European strug- 
gle for power. He pictures Stalin as a Soviet tsar 
pursuing an Eastern policy identical to that of 
his predecessors. Schwartz’s list of determinants 
of Soviet and Chinese policy are not continually 
related to the history; the result is often a jumble 
of unexplained facts. As the author moves closer 
to the present, he drops all attempts at deeper 
explanation and leaves the reader with ‘‘national- 
ism” as the single force mutually repelling the 
two peoples. Ideological statements in the 1949- 
1962 period are glossed over: for instance, the 
1957 Moscow Declaration rates one paragraph 
while the 1960 Moscow Statement is not even 
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mentioned. Chinese involvement in East Europe 
in 1956, by contrast, is overstated: the Chinese 
somehow ‘forced’ Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary. These and other errors stem from trying to 
fit a vastly complex subject into an overly-simple 
explanatory mold. 

But the political scientist will find a valuable 
summary of the events and controversies of the 
last year in Chapter X, “The War of Words.” 
Here Schwartz effectively paraphrases and sets 
out the point-by-point arguments of both sides. 
He wisely lets the Russians and the Chinese do 
most of the talking by quoting long passages ver- 
batim. He demonstrates that the two Communist 
leaders have gotten into a vicious circle over dif- 
ferences in policy toward the United States. He 
supports the Russian contention that Chinese 
substitution of the national liberation movement 
for the international working class movement is 
un-Marxist. Finally, he points out that senses of 
national pride have been inflamed dangerously 
and that recent propaganda outpourings no longer 
signify an attempt to convince the other side but 
represent an effort to re-indocrinate the Soviet 
and Chinese peoples at home. 

Schwartz’s thesis that ideology is unimportant 
as compared with nationalism is manifestly un- 
true during the Communist era of Sino-Soviet 
relations. Only when interparty conflict and intra- 
party ideological fervor rise to their heights does 
nationalism begin to play an important role.— 
Tuomas W. Rozrnson, Columbia University. 


UNESCO: Assessment and Promise. By Grores 
N. Suusrer. (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1964. Pp. xi, 130. $2.95.) 


Political institutions which survive inevitably 
change under the impact of the environment in 
which they function. UNESCO has been no ex- 
ception to this. The way it has changed and been 
changed by events and the meaning it has within 
the broad framework of American foreign policy, 
is the concern of this book of reflections about 
UNESCO written by the former president of 
Hunter College. It is the latest in a series of 
“policy books” issued by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. f 

Shuster properly recalls the historical events 
which led to the creation of the U.N. system. The 
book abounds in personal comments on problems 
that have plagued UNESCO since its beginning, 
including the wide array of criticism to which it 
has been subjected, sometimes from thoughtful 
sources, but more often from the ignorant and 
from the lunatic fringe. 

Political scientists will find much of interest in 
this compact discussion about UNESCO. For in 
this context the book touches upon a wide variety 
of subjects of central concern ta students of the 
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governmental process: political decision-making; 
administration; gearing of national and interna- 
tional governmental institutions; organization of 
executive authority; public support, pressure and 
understanding; communication. 

Among the specialized agencies, UNESCO has 
perhaps the broadest, least precisely defined con- 
stitutional purpose and has suffered most from 
irresponsible action by member states who have 
given it often ill-defined and usually financially- 
starved programs. UNESCO has always lacked a 
clear statement of purpose other than the very 
broad one that it should “‘contribute to peace” 
by various kinds of efforts to advance interna- 
tional cooperation in education, science and cul- 
ture. Important as such efforts are in developing 
foundations for a world community, the Organ- 
ization really has not been utilized by member 
states in a calculated fashion to build a climate of 
international understanding, to promote human 
rights or to help prepare peoples to learn to live 
in a more civilized fashion with their world 
neighbors. The program has primarily been a re- 
sponse to individual member states’ demands 
often based upon pressures of various groups of 
specialists. It is not surprising that with the shift 
of voting power to countries preoccupied with 
the most elementary developmental needs, 
UNESCO is becoming increasingly an aid admin- 
istering agency with a corresponding further 
drift away from the objective of contributing 
directly to peace (except as the assistance is a 
necessary indirect means of achieving conditions 
essential to peace). 

The special problems of conducting U. S. rela- 
tions with UNESCO, as part of the United Na- 
tions system, are examined by Shuster in the 
context of complex policy-making processes of the 
General Conference, the Executive Board and the 
Secretariat with its multinational staff of widely 
varying competence, and with deep commitment 
to different conceptions of UNESCO’s purpose. 
His discussion of the role of the U. 8. National 
Commission for UNESCO reflects our continuing 
difficulty in gearing our own interests to those of 
the UNESCO community. 

Perhaps it is the continuing influence of the 
dead hand of 19th century nationalism which is 
revealed in the failure of nations to translate the 
very humane concepts of the UNESCO constitu- 
tion into a vigorous program of public action. 
Perhaps it is the complexity of the task of pro- 
moting a viable world community through 
UNESCO’s multiple approach through education, 
science, culture and the mass media that makes 
men despair and fumble in this task, and which 
leads them to see greater success in the appar- 
ently neat, more mechanistic and seemingly more 
predictable steps taken through military pro- 
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grams or so-called “tough” or “hard-nosed” 
diplomacy. Yet, these are not alternatives. We 
obviously need the latter in order to gain time to 
build more lastingly with the former. The tragedy 
is that the years of relative peace that have in 
fact been gained partially through the U.N. and 
NATO have not been more effectively utilized to 
build through UNESCO the foundations of a 
more peaceful world community. 

Fundamental to determining U. S. policy to- 
ward UNESCO is acceptance of a clear policy on 
the role of cultural activities and technical assist- 
ance in the U. S. conception of desirable inter- 
national relationships. There continues even now 
to be a high degree of ambivalence in U. 8. policy 
about the importance of these cultural relations 
in building a peaceful world community—a 
major objective of U. S. foreign policy. 

Shuster’s volume is a welcome addition to the 
very scant systematic literature on the specialized 
agencies. In its tightly compressed and fortun- 
ately very personally written form, it identifies 
many important subjects which require more 
systematic research to guide UNESCO policy 
toward advancing a more ordered world com- 
munity.—Watuter H. C. Laves, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


The End of Alliance: America and the Future of 
Europe. By RONALD STEEL. (New York: Viking 
Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 148. $3.75.) 

Atlantic Dilemma. By Franx Munk. (Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.: Oceana, 1964. Pp. xii, 177. $3.95.) 


Mr. Steel’s prose is swift, unmarred by tedious 
scholastic equivocation and methodological fads. 
He states his thesis forthrightly: NATO is ‘‘col- 
lapsing,” the Atlantic Community is “non- 
existent,’ the Russians “have more reason to 
support NATO than does the United States...” 
(p. 127). These are interesting propositions; cer- 
tainly, they should be assessed searchingly and 
systematically. Unfortunately, Mr. Steel goes 
about his business neither searchingly nor syste- 
matically. 

According to Mr. Steel, the United States 
viewed the “power rivalry’ with the Soviet 
Union as a “moral crusade for the allegiance of 
mankind,” and embraced the unlovely principle 
that “he who is not with us (is) against us....” 
The U. S. government has done nothing of the 
kind. If U. S. conduct had been as toughly moral- 
ist as Mr. Steel asserts, then India and Ghana, not 
to speak of Tito’s Yugoslavia, would never have 
received a penny of the American taxpayer’s 
money. Contrariwise, the Soviets do view them- 
selves as engaged in a struggle for the allegiance 
of mankind—a well-documented fact which Mr. 
Steel fails to note. Mr. Steel writes that Russia 
“has become a technologically advanced and 
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increasingly bourgeois society, dedicated to the 
new status-quo and desperately trying to preserve 
it in the face of Chinese militantism (sic).’”’ As 
Mr. Steel sees it, the Russians, “as they demon- 
strated by pulling missiles out of Cuba in 1962 
... have no intention of sacrificing their own 
security to the support of foreign communists.” 
Apparently, Mr. Steel is unaware of the fact that 
the communists, including Mao, have always con- 
demned “left-wing communism” or “adventur- 
ism.” Paradoxically, Mr. Steel writes on the 
same page that “we can expect the Kremlin to 
seek the spread of communism by whatever 
means may be open to it.” It is difficult to recon- 
cile this propensity with dedication to the status 
quo, new or old. 

Turning to the examination of U. S. strategy, 
Mr. Steel finds the United States moving toward a 
“fortress America” defense. As support for this 
assertion, he adduces the alleged “downgrading 
of battlefield atomic weapons” in Europe. On 
January 27th, 1964, however, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara told the Committee on Armed 
Services that there had been “a 60% increase in 
tactical nuclear forces deployed in Western 
Europe during the last three years.” 

Mr. Steel does not dissimulate his admiration 
for General de Gaulle. He argues his case for 
Europe as a “Third Force” and for independent 
national nuclear power in terms which have be- 
come familiar through the writings of General 
Pierre Gallois and the off-the-cuff remarks of 
President de Gaulle himself. He accepts uncriti- 
cally French official claims for the effectiveness of 
the Force de Frappe. The fact is that, as yet, the 
Force de Frappe does not exist and that it will not 
become effective before 1969—if all goes well and 
technological progress has not rendered obsolete 
the French weapons systems. 

Mr. Steel makes a good case for the creation of 
a collective West European deterrent as sug- 
gested by Jean Monnet. It is difficult to see how 
such a European deterrent could be built without 
the strenuous cooperation of France, West Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. It is precisely 
President de Gaulle’s concept of a “Europe of the 
Fatherlands” which bars the approach to such 
a joint undertaking. 

Mr. Steel shares not only President de Gaulle’s 
preconceptions of nuclear strategy but also his 
peculiar political philosophy. Mr. Steel acclaims 
Gaullism for having replaced “the paralysis of 
multi-party government... by a strong central 
authority capable of providing democratic leader- 
ship. ...” Thus, Mr, Steel notes approvingly, 
“parliament has been turned into an institution 
of debate whose major purpose is to inform the 
electorate rather than actually to legislate.” Al- 
though it is not at all certain that the great major- 
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ity of Frenchmen would agree wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Steel’s notion of “democratic leader- 
ship,” Napoleon III, Benito Mussolini and Lenin 
certainly would not have demurred at his disdain 
for parliamentary government. 

Mr. Steel who, when not engaged in heated 
argument, can display considerable analytical 
skill, supplies a refreshingly candid answer to the 
fundamental question of NATO: 

Since only a political confederation can give the assurance that 


an attack upon one really is an attack upon all, alliances that do 
not federate are in danger of disintegrating. 


If the United States had launched itself unambig- 
uously upon the task of transforming the Western 
Alliance into a confederation, then Mr. Steel’s 
case for the “end of the Alliance” could be 
soundly based upon Europe’s refusal to follow 
American leadership. In fact, the crisis of NATO 
is not so much the result of the resurgence of 
European power as of the Hamletian indecisive- 
ness of American statesmanship. 

In conclusion, Mr. Steel writes: 
To circumscribe America to the little world of the Atlantic 


‘community’ is to put an unworkable and intolerable chain 
upon American interests. 


About 80% of the world’s trade is done in the 
‘little world” of the Atlantic Community. Vir- 
tually all the scientific, technical and cultural 
impulses which animate civilized life all through- 
out the globe still emanate from Mr. Steel’s 
“little world.” Mr. Steel deplores what he alleges 
to be the United States’ lack of realism in world 
affairs. Some of the realities to which he seems a 
stranger are easily available in the United States 
Government’s annual survey of foreign commerce 
and the publications of the United States Patent 
Office. 

Mr. Steel’s angry and contradictory book is 
recommended reading, for it supplies a valuable 
insight in the intellectual dilemma of American 
neo-isolationism. 

Dr. Munk’s Atlantic Dilemma covers the same 
ground as does Steel’s agitated volume. It does so 
methodically and calmly. A pragmatic idealist in 
the style of Jean Monnet, Professor Munk does 
not see a full fledged federal union breaking from 
the chrysallis of NATO. He weighs carefully those 
factors which are favorable to the consolidation 
of the Atlantic Community, and those which are 
prejudicial to it; those which are centripetal and 
those which are centrifugal. Unlike Mr. Steel, 
Professor Munk does not propose that the United 
States, piqued at President de Gaulle’s solism and 
hypnotized by the vision of Soviet metamorphosis, 
impatiently turn its back upon NATO. Professor 
Munk sees as clearly as does Mr. Steel the divisive 
trends which, here and now, assail NATO and 
threaten the disintegration of the Alliance. Yet 
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he remains moderately optimistic. For one, an 
enormous capital of good will has been invested 
in NATO. There exists now a nascent popular 
movement for an Atlantic Community on both 
sides of the ocean. In the last resort, all Atlantic 
states are confronted by the same world prob- 
lems: the health of the world market of which 
their common share amounts to four-fifths, and 
their relations with the two other major groups 
of humanity, one uncommitted, the other com- 
mitted to surpass them. : 

Dr. Munk sees the present impasse of the 
Alliance as a “pause between generations” rather 
than the prelude to dissolution. The demise of 
NATO is not more historically inevitable than was 
its creation. The Atlantic Community of free 
and equal nations awaits the political will which 
alone can press it into the suitable institutional 
mold. Certainly, if the American people lack the 
will as well as the patience to wrest order from 
disorder and transform the Alliance in the image 
of their own institutions, then the Atlantic Com- 
munity will turn into an empty shell as Mr. Steel 
so confidently anticipates. 

Perhaps the best start which our policy makers 
can make towards repairing the damage and 
resuscitating that creative statesmanship to which 
the Western Alliance owes its existence, would be 
a careful reading of Professor Munk’s excellent 
book.—Rosert Srrausz-Hupsh, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


American Civil-Military Decisions: A Book of Case 
Studies. Enrrap By Haroun Srern. (A Twen- 
tieth Century Fund Study, published in co- 

, operation with the Inter-University Case Pro- 
gram by the University of Alabama Press, 1963. 
Pp. x, 706. $9.50.) ; 5 


This ponderous volume of case studies repre- 
sents the second of two projects on civil-military 
relations begun in 1953 under the auspices of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The first study is 
the highly regarded Arms and the State (by Walter 
Millis with Harvey C. Mansfield and Harold 
Stein, Twentieth Century Fund, 1958). We are 
told in the foreword of the present volume that 
the case studies here presented were already well 
advanced in 1958, providing “... Mr. Millis and 
his associates with an important part of the sub- 
stance of their account.” The five year lapse be- 
tween publication of Arms and the State and the 
appearance of American Civil-Military Decisions 
is attributed to “...numerous personal and 
technical problems, including in one significant 
instance, ... getting clearance of a manuscript 
from the military authorities” (the latter being 
itself not a minor, problem in civil-military rela- 
tions). One regrets the delay, not because the 
studies are now dated (with one exception they 
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are not), but because they are of such great value. 

The eleven case studies of this volume cover a 
time span from 1931 to 1957. There is no attempt 
to provide historical continuity over the period 
transversed, nor would it have been possible. 
These are very diverse studies. That they are 
placed under the rubric of “civil-miltary de- 
cisions” serves to demonstrate the imprecise, 
indeed ambiguous, character of the ill-used phrase 
“civil-military.” If the studies can be said to have 
a unifying focus it is in the decision-making 
processes in that sphere of politics where foreign 
and military policies are made. 

The editor introduces the volume with a brief 
and lucid exposition of the historical, political and 
organizational setting from which these cases are 
drawn. The purpose of the book is ‘‘... to en- 
large public understanding of the new and com- 
plex processes by which decisions are reached 
which bear on the formation and maintenance of 
public policy in both its civil and military as- 
pects” (p. 3). The case studies appear in what 
Harold Stein appropriately terms “a discontin- 
uous historical sequence.”’ Each contribution can 
and does stand by itself. Yet those who have the 
interest and perseverance to push onward 
through the seven hundred pages of prodigious 
descriptions and analyses of selected “decisions” 
of national import will be amply rewarded. The 
book is rich with information heretofore not com- 
pletely available or at least not readily accessible. 
Each study has attached a bibliographic note, 
ample references, and a generally sagacious inter- 
pretive comment by the editor. 

A cursory review of the contents is all that is 
possible in this brief space. The studies are ar- 
ranged in chronological order and may be divided 
(although the editor did not do so) into three 
sections: (1) studies of the prewar period; (2) 
studies of decisions relevant to World War II; 
and (8) studies of critical postwar decisions. 

In the first section Michael D. Reagan pre- 
sents two studies, “The Far Eastern Crisis of 
1931-1932: Stimson, Hoover and the Armed 
Services,’ and ‘The Helium Controversy.” 
The first describes a diplomacy based on moral 
sanctions alone and reveals a total absence of 
political-military coordinating machinery which 
foreshadowed later difficulties in crisis manage- 
ment. The second demonstrates how in the Amer- 
ican system foreign policies can be generated 
from sources outside the State Department or 
military, especially if the President is disposed 
to allow a forceful cabinet member to wield his 
influence. The third study in this section is by 
Albert A. Blum, entitled the “Birth and Death of 
the M-Day Plan,” a description of efforts to de- 
velop plans for industrial mobilization in order to 
prevent the confusion experienced in 1917. 
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The second section contains studies that ap- 
pear to be of greater relevance to contemporary 
problems, particularly with regard to coalition 
diplomacy. Marvin D. Bernstein and Francis L. 
Loewenheim subject ‘‘Aid to Russia: The First 
Year” to detailed exposition. Robert J. Quinlan 
is author of two studies, “The United States 
Fleet: Diplomacy, Strategy, and the Allocation 
of Ships (1940-1941),” an analysis of the de- 
cisions that kept our Fleet at Pearl Harbor to 
serve as a deterrent to Japanese aggression; and 
“The Italian Armistice,” an engaging study of 
the interaction of coalition politics, national 
diplomatic objectives, and military necessities. 
The final work of this section is a very long and 
heavily documented study by Paul Y. Ham- 
mond, “Directives for the Occupation of Ger- 
many: The Washington Controversy,’ which 
traces the complex and tortuous route of policy 
development to the brink of the Carthagenian 
peace formula promoted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Morgenthau) and thence to the more 
pragmatic anti-climax of moderation and adapta- 
tion. 

The third and undoubtedly most relevant sec- 
tion contains studies dealing with emerging cold 
war problems. Paul Y. Hammond’s second 
lengthy contribution provides a rigorously de- 
tailed accounting of the most spectacular inter- 
service squabble since Billy Mitchell: “Super 
Carriers and B-36 Bombers: Appropriations, 
Strategy and Politics.” Martin Lichterman il- 
luminates the decision processes related to mil- 
itary operations in Korea in the fall and winter of 
1950-1951 in “To the Yalu and Back.” Lawrence 
W. Martin, in a brief and precise essay that some 
of the other contributors might profitably have 
emulated, presents an account of one of the most 
crucial decisions of the cold war, “The American 
Decision to Rearm Germany.” The concluding 
study by Theodore J. Lowi, “Bases in Spain,” 
describes the strange coalition of forces that 
promoted aid to Spain in return for U. S. base 
rights despite the determined opposition of Pres- 
ident Truman. 

This case book suffers, as most case books do, 
from lack of unifying theory and subject matter. 
The scope of the overall inquiry is unclear. There 
is no precise notion of what a decision is or whether 
the focus should be upon interpersonal relations, 
interagency relations, international relations, or 
civil-military relations. Harold Stein’s editorial 
comments do, however, provide a thread of 
continuity and coherence. One need not look to 
this book for the development of decision-making 
theories or prescriptions on civil-military rela- 
tions. But the book is rich with data. Interviews 
with many of the principals strengthen interpreta- 
tions of events, especially in the third section. 
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Taken together with other recent contributions” 
in particular Strategy, Politics, and Defense 
Budgets (by Warner R. Schilling, Paul Y. Ham-- 
mond and Glenn H. Snyder, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1962), one sees emerging an encourag- 
ing and instructive body of data, especially of 
postwar military policies, in terms of what might 
be called the “military policy process.” American 
Civil-Military Decisions, tardy though its publica- 
tion may be, is a significant addition to the litera- 
ture of the field —Davin W. Tarr, University of 
Wisconsin. ` 


The Politics of Hysteria. BY EDMUND STILLMAN 
AND Wiuuram Prarr. (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964. Pp. 254. $2.50.) 


It is doubtful if this book will serve the thinking 
political scientist as a balanced, clinical study of, 
the seemingly hysterical actions of nations in 
international affairs. The authors are just too 
excited (hysterical) to bring that off. Instead, 
they have written a first rate political tract, bril- 
liant and perceptive, and guaranteed to raise 
questions and hackles on the part of readers, 
The Politics of Hysteria is a lecture of passion by 
authors disinterested in any concept of a value- 
free approach to subject matter. What they are 
saying and insisting is that political facts and 
concepts take on meaning only when analyzed 
within the framework of the historical character 
of life, that man stands at all times squarely in 
that historical process, and that man’s present 
position in the stream of history is one of crisis, 
a crisis brought about by the impact of the West 
on the non-Western world. This book is a shrill 
bill of particulars against the West and one to be 
read against the clock. 

The central theme is that the West has a 
Faustian heritage of violence and extremism that 
has caused it to'destroy and devastate alien cul- 
tures and unhinge and upend societal life not in 
conformity with its own notions of universal 
order and universal solutions. This means, say 
the authors, that to be a man of the West is to 
be a man “implicated in incomparable crimes.” 
But now the crisis caused by the West’s technol- 
ogy and power is about to come full cycle. The 
non-Western countries unable to clear themselves 
of their futility in their own terms have turned to 
the terms of the West, so that there is “scarcely 
an African or Asian nation which can define its 
national meaning and its national ambition with- 
out reference to the values and the vocabulary of 
the West,” that is to say without committing 
itself to violence. Sukarno will serve as an ex- 
ample. In the meantime, down on the farm, the 
West has lost its capacity to sustain belief in 
reason and is in mortal danger of adopting the 
mass fantasy and approach to violence that 
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‘makes it indistinguishable from its earlier vic- 
tims. It is, in short, on the verge of tearing itself 
and all others to tatters. Not without malice, the 
authors cite the edict of the old Abbot of Citeaux 
who during the massacre of the Cather heretics 
replied when asked how the heretics might be 
distinguished from the faithful: “burn them all, 
God will know his own.” Today, they argue, God 
is indifferent and with good cause. 

Mr. Stillman and Mr. Pfaff are cold judges of 
the way of the world. The fire they have built for 
their readers is not meant to bring cheer. Man 
must come back to restraint and reason or else 
all is lost. The Cold-War for all its apocalyptic 
quality is essentially ephemeral. Foreign pol- 
icies of nations rooted in its structure are commit- 
ments to folly and illusion. With wisdom man 
may prevail, but it is going to be close. 
` This is not a book to be recommended to those 
already depressed in spirit or to those who like 
to read under a shade tree on Sunday. But it is a 
good book to jolt the arrogant, the ignorant, and 
the optimistic, all those who think the world is 
getting better all the time. In the opinion of this 
reviewer, it is a splendid little package of dyna- 
mite.—Mitron Couvin, Washington and Lee 
University. 


Building the Atlantic World. By ROBERT Stravusz- 
Hort, James E. DOUGHERTY, AND WILLIAM 
R. Kinenur. (New York, Evanston, and Lon- 
don: Harper & Row, 1963. Pp. xiv, 400, $6.00.) 


This book was the work of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of which one of the authors, Professor 
Strausz-Hupé, is a director. Four other members 
or former members of the Institute, Professors 
Stefan T. Possony, Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., 
Richard B. Foster, and Francis P. Hoeber, have 
had some part in the drafting of various chapters. 
In addition, a large number of American and 
European specialists took part in various discus- 
sions from which the authors, as they explain, 
derived considerable benefit. 

This is an interesting and very useful book 
which should be read widely—but not uncriti- 
cally. It shows some of the difficulties confronting 
authors of books of this type in our time. Al- 
though it was published only in 1963, some parts 
seem already dated. 

‘The book begins with a chapter on the meaning 
of the Atlantic Community which goes over well- 
travelled ground but is essential and constitutes 
a useful, closely written summary. But it already 
contains one of the more controversial positions 
of the book (and one with which the reviewer 
agrees), namely that the West, that is Free 
Europe and the North American continent, en- 
compass the highest form of civilization and of 
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human values so far created, the only civilization 
capable of assuring liberty to the less developed 
countries, and powerful enough to defend the 
world against the twin threats of anarchy and 
tyranny. 

From this general historical account, the book 
goes quickly to the problems of Atlantic defense 
and the evolution of NATO. The authors propose 
a system of mobile and land-based intermediate 
range missiles in Europe, and do not fear the 
consequences of some proliferation. They feel 
that such mobile nuclear weapons could strengthen 
the security of the countries concerned because 
“fear of escalation is a two-way street.” Since the 
West presumably would refuse to be defeated, 
any war in which the balance were to tip against, 
the West would be bound to escalate to nuclear 
proportions. Hence, the immediate introduction 
of tactical nuclear weapons would not be so de- 
structive as to be lacking in credibility as a deter- 
rent, while their presence would bring the danger 
of escalation into general thermo-nuclear war that 
much closer—a thought which the Soviets might 
well ponder. 

Because a balanced system of responses seems 
indispensable, the fact that the present distribu- 
tion of forces would make German troops almost 
inevitably the principal combat units of the first 
phase, could be maintained only if the Germans 
could count with absolute certainty on the im- 
mediate nuclear support of non-German units. 
Although the authors do not directly favor a 
national nuclear force, they believe that the U. 8. 
has been unnecessarily restrictive towards sharing 
nuclear capability with its European allies. What 
the authors would evidently like to see is the 
encouragement of a European nuclear force and 
they see in the Western European Union a suit- 
able framework for the control of such a force, a 
contention which is highly debatable and prob- 
ably not acceptable to most Americans nor to 
European specialists. 

The authors make a rather impressive case 
against taking the “detente” in East-West rela- 
tions too seriously. They demonstrate that the 
periodic introduction of a “soft line” has been a 
consistent tactical approach of the Soviet Union 
since the days of Lenin and has never, and does 
not now, constitute an actual change of struc- 
ture and policy of the U.S.S.R. though it is 
ideally fashioned to appeal to the psychology of 
the West and produce disarray in the Atlantic 
Alliance. 

However, the book becomes somewhat disap- 
pointing when the remedial measures are sug- 
gested. Here, the authors seem to be able to come 
up only with an elaborate and impressive system of 
institutional changes within the North Atlantic 
Alliance without making a convincing case for 
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the ability of such a structure to change the 
divergent views and interests of the various coun- 


tries. Nor is it easy to see why countries with such. 


divergences would be willing to put themselves 
into such a highly developed multilateral de- 
cision-making system. 

Nevertheless, even where the book is weakest 
it is well worth reading, for it is bound to challenge 
the reader on almost every page and even its 
highly debatable institutional proposals challenge 
the reader, by implication, to come up with a 
better idea if he does not like what the authors 
propose.—Roxserr G. Neumann, University of 
California (Los Angeles). 


The Winds of Revolution: Latin America Today— 
And Tomorrow. By Tap SzuLc. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. Pp. 308. $5.95.) 


In Lafayette Square, a Manifest Destiny-style 
park, are the sculpted figures of a German, 
French, and two Polish generals. Across from the 
Square is the White House. The Generals sup- 
plied in large degree the indispensable elements 
that led to victory in our war of liberation. They 
would be out of place in The American Establish- 
ment of 1964, 

These aliens would have to get adjusted to the 
self-righteousness, indifference to a catalyst, and 
lack of empathy and an effective mystique which 
have typified some of our contemporary foreign 
policies. More specifically, the White House 
ledgers on Latin America from 1958 to October 
of 1963, when Szulc mailed his manuscript, con- 
tain few credit entries of which we can be joyful. 
That is if we are true to our politico-social legacy, 
part of which is a heritage from the generals whose 
figures adorn Lafayette Square. 

The American Establishment of 1964 avers we 
have recently scored Good Neighbor victories in 
Latin America and it is the fault of others, chiefly 
our neighbors themselves and Sino-Soviet sabo- 
teurs, that we have not accomplished much more. 
Covering mainly the 1958-1963 period, The 
Winds of Revolution does more: it dramatizes mat- 
ters with flashes of an almost prophetic vision 
solidly anchored to a factual base. 

The Establishment decrees that we exterminate 
Castroites for “in fostering revolutions... they 
lend new strength to the apostles of sedition....” 
A great fear sways this adroit dignitary. “If 
this flood of pernicious example should extend 
over the whole of America, what would become 
of our religious and political institutions ...?” 
That is the core of Metternich’s denunciation of us 
in 1823 shortly after we enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Leaving aside the Hispano-Portuguese volume, 
presses in a score of countries have disgorged more 
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output on Ibero-Indio America since 1959 than 
probably in the 1900-1959 span. Volatile Fidel 
Castro is responsible for the world’s current pre- 
occupation with the twenty-two nations south of 
us. Of course no publication could adequately 
evaluate most of this material. Of the quantity 
this Caribbeanist has intently looked at, The 
Winds of Revolution is for its size the best. A few 
others produced by writers instead of statisticians 
may be equally good; none is superior. 

Szule writes with more insight about Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, and Mexico than do most generalists 
specializing in such areas. He does less well in 
the islands. He has no mention of Eric Williams 
in Trinidad, Haitian art, and Puerto Rican 
political scientists who have opted for independ- 
ence. Most authors lack his advantage of not 
having to act as a public prosecutor or corporate 
director in that they were not roving Latin 
American correspondents during five recent years 
for The New York Times. 

For regionalists to complain over Szulc leaving 
out something meaningful is like debating the 
merits of pollo con arroz or chivito con frijoles. But 
this often sterile exercise seems warranted in the 
case of Cuba. As Szulc is the joint author of a 
work on the Cuban invasion, surely a year later 
he should have become aware that José Martí is 
an Apostle in Cuba and for Castro and that the 
1934 edition of Azúcar y población en las Antillas 
rang a tocsin. “If the sugar latifundium,” Guerra 
y Sanchéz said in this book in 1934, “is permitted 
to develop freely, it will inevitably lead to the 
economic ruin and social and political decay of 
the country where it flourishes. ...” The warn- 
ing is equally applicable to the other monoculture 
economies. We and they are now half heartedly 
combating Latin America’s economic ruin and 
social and political decay. 

Nonetheless, commendation is due Szule for 
his treatment of Castroism. He is also excellent 
in discussing the Alliance for Progress. 

Senator Fulbright has been labeled an ap- 
peaser. “I believe,” he said last April, “that we 
must try to overcome this excessive moralism, 
which binds us to old myths and blinds us to new 
realities... . 7’ 

Szulc says this repeatedly. Martí said it before 
Spanish troops shot him in 1895. The Latin 
American hurricane must be judged, Szule says, 
“in the historical perspective of a great revolu- 
tion with which the United States and the West 
must come to terms.” The sculpted figures of our 
four foreign-born heroes in Lafayette Square 
should remind us that nearly all the West except 
us has come to terms or is close to doing so with a 
revolution. That does not mean we are not right. 
In may prove that everyone else is wrong.— 
Byron Wuirs, Hast Carolina College. 
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The Ad Hoc Diplomat. A Study in Municipal and 
International Law. By Maurice Warers. (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1963. Pp. xii, 233. 
Fl. 20.00.) 


States frequently employ in their dealings with 
each other special agents in addition to their reg- 
ular diplomatic corps. In spite of this time- 
honored and wide-spread practice there has been 
hitherto no special study dealing with the status 
of these agents in municipal or international law. 
The little volume under review is thus a pioncer- 
ing effort. Contrary to the expectations flowing 
from its title, the book is not, however, a com- 
parative legal study of the subject. Rather, it 
concentrates on the ad hoc diplomats employed by 
the United States. 

The first four chapters of the work thus in- 
vestigate the position of the special diplomatic 
agent in our constitutional law. They emphasize 
the struggle between Senate and President over 
his appointment. They review also the historical 
reasons for and against his use and the Congres- 
sional efforts to limit and control his appointment 
to positions carrying diplomatic rank. The next 
three chapters explore, first, for comparative pur- 
poses, the international legal position of the regu- 
lar diplomatic agent and of miscellaneous na- 
tional representatives to international confer- 
ences, organizations, and commissions. Then they 
inquire into the international legal status of that 
public and open ad hoc diplomatic agent whose 
position has been anomalous in the theory and 
practice of international law because he has been 
sent abroad without rather than with a diplomatic 
title. A concluding chapter largely summarizes the 
results. Following the UN International Law 
Commission and the 1961 Vienna UN Conference 
on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities, it also 
proposes further study and clarification of present 
practice regarding ad hoc diplomacy. Four ap- 
pendices provide the reader with a representative 
list of the special agents employed by the United 
States between 1789 and 1958; a partial list of 
national and international organizations created 
or joined by the United States since World War 
II together with the provisions for the appoint- 
ment of United States delegates to these agencies; 
the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, and two “socio-political” case studies of the 
special agencies of Colonel House and Harry 
Hopkins. 

The volume is, on the whole, a very readable, 
informative, interesting, useful, accurate, percep- 
tive, and at times, provocative analysis of the 
essentials of established theory and practice. It 
does not, and cannot, claim to contribute any- 
thing startlingly new to the traditional principles 
involved, But, in addition to the 1961 Vienna 
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rules, it does incorporate into the discussion more 
recent United States and some foreign practice 
and opinion. Moreover, it is unique in its emphasis 
on the special agent. To a limited extent, it is 
unique also in supplementing the data gleaned 
from the traditional sources with information 
gathered by interview, correspondence, and ob- 
servation at the Vienna Conference mentioned 
above. On this basis and to the extent indicated, 
it does reach rather sound, eminently accurate, 
and updated conclusions regarding the national 
and international legal status of the ad hoc diplo- 
mat. However, the book, like many others, is not 
free of errors of fact and of logic and of other 
imperfections. Space prohibits detail. Let it only 
be added that its merits outweigh its sometimes 
exasperating aberrations—Grorcs MANNER, 
University of Illinois. 


Conspiracy at Mukden; the Rise of the Japanese 
Military. By Taxsuixo Yosuinasui. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1963. Pp. xvi, 
274, $6.50.) 


“Westerners are prone to look upon any act of 
defiance by the military which undermines the 
authority of the duly constituted government as 
something grievous and monstrous.... The 
truth of the matter is that military hegemony in 
some form or other has been the rule rather than 
the exception in human history.” (p. 239). Pro- 
fessor Yoshihashi makes this intriguing statement 
at the end of a book devoted to a study of the 
Japanese Kwantung army plot to capture con- 
trol of Manchuria in September 1931. He does an 
excellent job of recounting the events that led up 
to the Manchurian incident, using Japanese 
sources that became available in the 1950’s. 

This detailed, chronological, and often dramat- 
ic, account of the 1927-1931 period in Sino- 
Japanese relations is rich in primary sources 
drawn from recently published diaries and 
memoirs. It is less successful in clarifying the ad- 
mittedly complex issue of responsibility, as the 
Japanese leaders in Tokyo reluctantly or eagerly 
accepted the fait accompli in Manchuria. Splits 
existed within the parties dominating Tokyo 
politics; within the civilian rightist movements; 
within the senior military command in Japan; 
and within the subordinate command of the 
Kwantung army and the South Manchurian Rail- 
way. This is probably the best English work on the 
nature of these internecine struggles preceding the 
Japanese drive to war, but often the larger issues, 
suggested by the above quotation, are dealt with 
inadequately for a political scientist. Perhaps this 
is due to the work having been written first as a 
Yale dissertation under Professors Rowe and 
Yanaga, and polished without major changes for 
publication. 
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Five chapters set the stage for the Mukden in- 
cident of September 1931 by showing graphically 
how the internal confusion of Japanese politics 
and the mounting involvement of the Kwantung 
army in Chinese affairs led to a surge of autono- 
mous action by middle-rank officers of that army. 
French government problems with the Algerian 
colons and right-wing officers, leading to de 
Gaulle’s resumption of power, may be the closest 
parallel in recent years. The situation of China 
and Manchuria in that period, however, defies 
comparison, as tensions mounted after the Japan- 
ese murder of Chang Tso-lin, the London Naval 
Agreement, Shidehara’s soft-line toward National- 
ist China, and economic problems within Japan. 
Yoshihashi outlines these many sources of the 
Manchurian conflict well, but wisely refrains 
from charging that the Mukden army conspira- 
tors worked with the Showa restorationists in 
Tokyo. The climatic sixth chapter on the incident 
itself, the longest, and best-written of the book, 
shows how the Tokyo civilian and military lead- 
ers bowed reluctantly to the “one-two punch” 
of army coups in Manchuria and assassination 
threats at home. It is a tragic story, full of signifi- 
cance for contemporary readers. 

Without much access to Chinese sources or per- 
sonal visits to Japanese actors still alive, the 
author has recreated a vivid scene of prewar con- 
fusion and paralysis in Japanese decision-making. 
Ex-General Araki, a hero of the Mukden con- 
spirators, told me in 1957 of his continuing fear of 
corrupt party politicians’ control of foreign policy 
(“They will sell their souls for trade with Peking”), 
but Araki also expressed contempt for vulgar 
civilian demagogues like Akao Bin. Ideological 
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and personal factionalism among Japanese right- 
ists prevent their postwar unity; the constitu- 
tional and popular reforms since 1946 deprive 
them of their prewar leverage within and outside 
the government. The author would -have bene- 
fited from contact with the individuals active in 
prewar Japanese policy, but he correctly assesses 
the relative guilt and innocence of major figures. 
General Honjo in Manchuria, General Kanaya in 
Tokyo, and Premier Tanaka emerge less guilty 
than previously assumed. Mori, the Sezyukai poli- 
tician, is pictured as the prime villain next to the 
actual Kwantung officer-conspirators themselves; 
but Wakatsuki and Saionji are not exonerated 
completely. 

Japan today is far from the 1931-1945 domin- 
ance of military over civilian rule. Ironically, the 
Nationalist regime in Taipei may wish that some 
of their old Kodoha enemies of the ’thirties were 
more able to sway Tokyo policy. The weak anti- 
communist groups in Japan today may be able to 
assassinate a Socialist leader, but not deter Japan 
from a “One China; one Taiwan” policy. This 
raises the question of why the author ignored 
Manchurian separatism as a force helping motiv- 
ate Japanese policy. Traditional China regarded 
the Manchu dynasty as “alien and foreign” be- 
fore 1911; it could hardly expect Manchurians 
to be loyal to the Nationalists or their warlords. 
Taiwan benefited even more from Japanese rule, 
and had even less sense of loyalty to the Han 
Chinese. Japan today would welcome an inde- 
pendent Formosa, more sincerely than the Muk- 
den officers who promoted ‘“Manchukuo” in 
1932.—_Dovexuas H. MENDEL, JR., University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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Swirr, Ricuarp N., Editor with assistance of 
Anthony J. Pearce, “Annual Review of the 
United Nations Affairs, 1962-1963.” (Dobbs 
Ferry, New York: Oceana Publications. 1964. 
Pp. xvi, 144. $6.00.) 

Tomrxins, Dororuy C., Compiled by, “The 
Offenders: A Bibliography.” (Berkeley: The 
Institute of Governmental Studies. 1963. Pp. 
viii, 268.) 

Tompxins, Dorotuy C., Compiled by, ‘‘Proba- 
tion Since World War II: A Bibliography.” 
(Berkeley: Institute of Governmental Studies, 
1964. Pp. viii, 311. $6.50.) 

Tomson, Davin, “World History, 1914-1961.” 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(New York: Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. 
vi, 154. $1.50, paper.) 


Tona, Tr-Kona, “United States Diplomacy in 
China, 1844-60.” (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 332. $8.50.) 

TOURTELLÓT, ArTHUR Brernon, ‘The Presidents 
on the Presidency.” (New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc. 1964. Pp. xiv, 505. $5.95.) 

VANLANDINGHAM, Kenners, Prepared by, ‘The 
Constitution and Local Government.” (Frank- 
fort, Kentucky: Legislative Research Commis- 
sion. 1964. Pp. vii, 63. Paper.) 

VitiEeGcas, Danze, Cosfo, Translated by Nettie 
Lee Benson, “The United States Versus Por- 
firio Díaz.” (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press. 1964. Pp. xii, 259. $5.00.) 

von VOLLE, HERMANN UND DuUIsBERG, CLAUS- 
Jercen mit einer Einfuhrung von Ulrich 
Scheuner, “Problem der Internationalen Ab- 
rustung: Die Bemuhungen der Vereingten Na- 
tionen, 1945-1961. (Berlin: Alfred Metzner 
Verlag. 1964. Band 1/1, Pp. xlvii, 296. Band 
1/11, Pp. xix, 299-984.) 
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van VooruseEs, F. L., “The Citizen and the 
Property Tax in Michigan.” (Kalamazoo: The 
Institute of Public Affairs. 1964. Pp. 16. $.50, 
paper.) 

Warxıns, Frevrrick M., “The Age of Ideology: 
Political Thought, 1750- to the Present.” 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1964 Pp. 
xi, 116. $1.50, paper; $3.95, cloth.) 

Wart, W. Montcommry, “Muhammad: Prophet 
and Statesman.” (New York: Oxford Paper- 
backs. 1964. Pp. 250. $1.85, paper.) 

Wiu.tams, Eric, “History of the People of Trini- 
dad and Tobago.” (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 1964. Pp. x, 292. $6.95.) 

Wrams, T. Harry, Editor, “Hayes, The Diary 
of a President, 1875-1881.” (New York: David 
McKay Co., Inc. 1964. Pp. xliv, 329. $6.50.) 

“Yearbook of the United Nations, 1962.” (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1964. Pp. 
xii, 783. $16.50.) 

Youne, Wiurram H., Editor, “Ogg and Ray’s 
Essentials of American Government.” (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1964. Pp. xi, 
718. $4.95, paper.) 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA* 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM C. SEYLER 
Deputy Secretary, Department of Internal Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


I. DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


ADDITIONS, CHANGES, AND DELETIONS SINCE THE 1963 LISTING 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, THEORY 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Additions 


Normal G. April, John Strachey (1901-1963): An 
Analysis of His Political and Economic 
Thought. Georgetown. 

Richard E. Ashcraft, The Politics of Silence: Notes 
for the Restoration of a Dialogue. California 

(Berkeley). 

Jerome Boime, The Political Set: On a Problem of 
Political Knowledge. Chicago. 

John R. Champlin, A Theoretical Analysis of the 
Concept of Political Power. Columbia. 

Susan Clark, Political Socialization of Grade 
School Children. Indiana. 

Charles J. Cooper, Free Speech and Private Law: 
An Examination of Free Speech Theory in 
Civil Damage Suits. Bryn Mawr. 

Lowell W. Culver, The Influence of Refugee 
Groups on West Germany Public Policy 1948- 
1960. Southern California. 

Glen D. Dealy, Western Political Philosophy and 


* Similar lists have been printed in the Review annually 
since 1911, except for 1915-19, 1921 and 1923-24; full citations 
are given in the 1955 list, XLIX 792. 

Items which appeared in the September, 1963 list and which 
are still in preparation without change are noi repeated in this 
listing. The present listing contains only additions, changes, 
and deletions. Additions are those items which were reported in 
preparation for the first time; changes are those items which 
bave had a change in name, title, or classification; and deletions 
are those items which are no longer in preparation. 

The lists printed in the Review are based on information 
from departments giving graduate instruction in political 
science; to avoid misunderstandings, entries are not accepted 
from individual candidates for degrees. The subject matter 
classification of an entry by the department concerned, if given, 
is followed. Each entry is listed under one classification only. 

For a fuller note about coverage and subject matter classifica- 
tion, and for references to dissertation lists in cognate fields, see 
the 1960 list, LIV, 816. 

For a chart which classifies, by subject category, the numbers 
of dissertations completed and in progress, 1951 through 1957, 
see this Review, LII, 916. 

Abstracts of some of the theses listed as completed may be 
found in “Dissertation Abstracts,” published bi-monthly by 
University Microfilm, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


the Latin American Tradition. 
(Berkeley). 
Lyle A. Downing, Existentialist Political Theory. 
. California (Berkeley). 

John P. East, The Political Philosophy of 
Richard S. Childs: An Analysis and Critique. 
Florida. 

Shiwkar L. Elwan, Legal and Political Philosophy 
of the Islamic State. Emory. 

Timothy Fuller, Mill on Utility and Justice. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Francis X. Gannon, Conservative Political 
Thought in England: 1830-1870. An Appraisal 
of Representative Thinkers. Catholic University. 

Thomas J. Griffin, The Social and Political 
Thought of Karl Mannheim: Reflections on 
Freedom, Authority, and Leadership in a 
Transition Period. Georgetown. 

Mark Hagopian, The Political Thought of 
George Santayana. Boston University. 

William Hartman, The Separation of Powers in 
Theory and in the American Regime. Chicago. 

Walter C. Hendrix, Interest Group Theory and 
Political Philosophy. Yale. 

Enid Hill, Montesquieu and the Need of Relativ- 
istic Political Science to Admit Values. Chicago. 

Atsuko Hirai, Political Thought in Early Meiji 
Period in Japan. Harvard. 

Theodore H. Keller, A Critical Analysis of Pre- 
scriptive Theories re the Development of 
Democracy in Under-developed Areas. Iowa. 

Iizhak Kerstein, The Conflict between National 
and International Ideas in the Kibbutz Move- 
ment. Ottawa. 

Peter F. Krogh, The Ideas and Influence of 
Sumner Welles on the Latin American Policy of 
the United States. Fletcher School. 

Daniel R. Leatherman, Religion as a Factor in the 
Political Socialization of Pre-adolescents: A 
Comparative Study of Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Chicago. 

Edward A. Leonard, Theoretical Alternatives to 
the Violence Sanction, 1933-1963: A Critique. 
Emory. 


California 
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Chan Lien, The Criticism of Hu Shih’s Thought in 
Communist China. Chicago. 

George McKenna, The Political Philosophy of 
Hannah Arendt. Fordham. 

Robert J. McShea, Spinoza on Political Obligation. 
Columbia. 

Martin Manley, Jean Jacques Burlamaqui: An 
Appreciative Study of His Influence on the 
Theory and Practice of Modern American Con- 
stitutionalism. Georgetown. 

Justine W. Mann, The Political and Constitu- 
tional Thought of John Archibald Campbell. 
Alabama. 

Theodore R. Marmor, John ©. Calhoun: Social 
Critic, Politician, and Political Philosopher. 
Harvard. 

John C. Norton, The Politics of Pragmatism. 
Illinois. 

Daniel J. O'Neil, Burkes American Friends. 
Texas. 

Arthur J. Penson, Non-Violence and Passive Re- 
sistance in America: Theoretical Foundations, 
Practical Techniques, and Political Conse- 
quences, Iowa. 

Joseph A. Petrus, 
Thought. Tezas. 

John W. Phelps, Jacques Maritain on Natural 
Law. Indiana. 

Ronald L. Platt, The Concept of Interest as a 
Basis for Law and Politics: A Critical Analysis. 
Oklahoma. 

Gardner Pond, Locke’s Political Thought on 
Democratic Theory. Johns Hopkins. 

Edward Rogowsky, The Politics of Anti-Trust 
Policy, 1953-1963. Columbia. 

I. Mitchell Rosenberg, Jerome N. Frank. Phil- 
osophy of Legal Realism. New School. 

Benjamin Q. Ruekberg, Soviet Doctrines (1955- 
1961) Regarding the Struggle for Peace and 
Soviet Objectives in Promulgating These Doc- 
trines. Syracuse. ` 

Lyman Sargent, The Relationship between Po- 
litical Philosophy and Political Ideology: A 
Study of Etiénne Cabet and His Communi- 
tarian Experiments. Minnesota. 

Jane T. Schneider, Revolutions in the Making: 
‘Spontaneity’ and ‘Sophistication’ in Italian 
Social Movements, Up to 1922. Michigan. 

John J. Schrems, The Political Philosophy of 
Ernst Cassirer. A Study in Modern Liberal 
Political Thought. Catholic Univeristy. 

Paul. M. Shupack, Morris R. Cohen and the Su- 
preme Court: A Study in Judicial and Legal 
Philosophy. Harvard. 

A, Don Sorensen, A Theory of the Nature and 
Function of Ideology in Political Life. Zinois. 

Gregory Spanos, The Political Theory of L. T. 
Hobhouse. Pittsburgh. 

Edward Stettner, Herbert Croly and the Political 


Nationalism in Marxist 
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Thought of the Progressive Era. Princeton. 

Abigail Thernstrom, Political Ideology in the Col- 
lected Papers of Gamal abd an-Nasser. Harvard. 

Mark Warden, The Political. Thought of Juan 
Dorioso Cortes. Chicago. 

Stephen J. Wayne, Conceptions of the American 
Presidency: A Study of the Political Science 
Literature. Columbia. 

Robert L. Wendzel, Hans Morgenthau: His 
Theories of International Relations. Florida, 
C. Harvey Williams, On the Use of Nuclear 
Weapons: À Christian Perspective. Virginia. 
Edward A. Ziegenhagen, The Politics of Marginal 
Men—Case Studies in Political Leadership. 

Illinois. . 

Kenneth C. Zimmerman, The Political Thought of 

John Morley. Minnesota. 


Changes 


Winberg Chai, The Political Thought of Kang 
Yu-wei: A Study of its Sources and Influences. 
New York University. 

Anne E. Freedman, The Controlled Society. Towa. 

Elisabeth Hansot, A Study of the Problem of 
Change in Selected Utopias. Columbia. 

Wilson C. McWilliams, The Idea of Fraternity in 
American Politics. California (Berkeley). 

Hi-Hun Pak, Relativism in Contemporary 
Political Theory: Kelsen, Popper, Weldon, and 
Brecht. Minnesota. 

Kenneth Reshaur, The Concept of a Political 
Tradition. Duke. 


Deletions 


Vilma A. Cavallaro, Jose Ortega y Gasset: His 
Philosophy of Politics and History. New York 
University. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS DEPENDENCIES 


Additions 


Robert L. Anderson, Negro Suffrage in Relation to 
American Federalism: 1957—1963. Florida. 

James F. Barnes, The Conciliar Function and 
Representative Government: A Comparative 
Analysis. Ohio State. 

Wendell M. Bedichek, The Impact of Federal Ac- 
tivities on Municipal Government in Abilene, 
Texas. Texas. 

James J. Best, Citizen Support of the American 
Political System. North Carolina. 

Maurice C. Blanken, Methodist Social Action and 
Its Involvement in the American Liberal Move- 
ment, 1940-1950. New School. 

Edgar M. Bottome, The Missile Gap—A Study in 
the Formulation of Public Policy, 1957-1961. 
Fletcher School. 
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Robert L. Casier, The Politics of Cloture. Califor- 
nia (Santa Barbara). 

Everett F. Cataldo, The House Committee on 
Ways and Means: The Policy-Making Role of a 
Congressional Committee. Ohio State. 

James R. Cobbledick, Anti-Imperialism in the 
United States, 1893-1903. Fletcher School. 

Leon S. Cohen, The Southern Negro: A Model of 
Ethnic Political Assimilation. North Carolina. 

Edmond Costantini, Leaders and Subleaders: 
A Study of Intraparty Conflict. California 
(Berkeley). 

Albert Dizon, The Conservation of Wilderness: 
A Study in Politics. California (Berkeley). 

Russell Edgerton, The Development Loan Fund. 
A Study of Innovation in the American Govern- 
ment. Columbia. 

Eugene Eidenberg, The Congressional Bureau- 
cracy. Northwestern. 

Sanford A. Greenberg, United States Policy To- 
ward Africa, 1948-1964. Harvard. 

Richard T. Greer, S. 1497, 87th Congress—A Bill 
Authorizing the Reconveyance of the Cheli Air 
Force Depot Property to the Original Owner: 
A Case Study. Georgetown. 

James E. Gregg, Newspaper Editorial Endorse- 
ments: Their Influence on California Elections, 
1948-1962. California (Santa Barbara). 

Roger W. Haigh, The Politics of Reapportionment 
in Connecticut. Fordham. 

Thomas A. Henderson, Congressional Supervision 
of Administration: The House Committee on 
Government Operations, 1946-1963. Columbia. 

Carl Hetrick, A Description and Explanation of 
the Political Orientation and Participation of 
the American Foreign Policy Motivated- 
Public. Washington (Seattle). 

Joseph C. Honan, The National Farmers’ Organ- 
ization: A Study of Agricultural Protest. 
Missouri. 

Benjamin Hourani, Lawyers’ Attitudes towards 
Politics. Michigan State. 

Lester Jackson, The Civil Rights Act of 1964. A 
Study in Domestic Bipartisanship. New York 
University. 

Thomas P. Jahnige, Science and Congress: A Case 
Study of Congressional Control of N.A.S.A. 
Claremont. 

Aaron S. Klieman, President Truman and the 
Recognition of Israel in 1948. Columbia. 

Bernard Lammers, The Roles of Congressional 
Tax Committees in Internal Revenue Legisla- 
tion, 1953-1963. Columbia. 

Robert W. Langran, Abington School District v. 
Schempp: Impact on Religion and Politics. 
Bryn Mawr. 

Michael A. Leiserson, Mathematical Theories of 
Congressional Behavior. Yale. 
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William F. Levantrosser, Building a Federal 
Militia: Political Patterns and Policy Forma- 
tion. Rutgers. 

John F. Manley, The House Committee on Ways 
and Means as a Political System. Syracuse. 

James H. McBride, The Senate and the Test Ban 
Treaty. Georgetown. 

Julius J. Mastro, The Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers Association and the Ethical Pharma- 
ceutical Industry as a Pressure Group. New 
York University. 

Richard M. Merelman, Mass Culture and Political 
Ideology: The Case of the Television Western. 
Yale. 

Ralph E. Mitchell, Atomic Air Power and Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy: The Period of Nuclear 
Monopoly. Kentucky. 

William R. Nelson, The Politics of Science: The 
Influence of the Manhattan District Group on 
Postwar United States Science Policy. Colorado. 

Byron Nupp, Transportation Policy Formation 
in the Federal Government 1948-60: A Test of 
an Administrative Theory. American. 

John M. Orbell, The Negro Student Protest Move- 
ment in the South. North Carolina. 

John D, Palmer, Presidential Politics in Foreign 
Aid. Texas. 

Marcus R. Raymond, U. S. Military Strategy in 
the Nuclear Era: Development and Evaluation 
of Selected Nuclear Programs Concerning Par- 
ticularly the Area of Warfare and Limited 
Strategic War. California (Berkeley). 

Elma Saletan, The American Bar. Its Organiza- 
tion and Functions. New School. 

Walter L. Schneider, Decision-making in the 
American Government with Respect to Foreign 
Involvements. California (Berkeley). 

Alan Selizer, Business Self-Regulation. Chicago. 

Ronald C. Semone, A Case Study of Class and 
Political Behavior: The Negro Middle Class in 
the South. North Carolina. 

R. Harrison Wagner, United States and Inter- 
American Economic Cooperation. Harvard. 
Ben-Zion Wardy, The Indian Policy in New York 

State. New School. 

Timothy A. Williams, The Political Setting of 
Large Scale Military Retirement. North Caro- 
lina. 

Matt W. Williamson, Case Studies of Republican 
Leadership in the Second, Third and Tenth 
Congressional Districts of Virginia. Virginia. 

Ryh-Hsuth Yang, The Role of Chairman Vanden- 
berg of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in the First Truman Administration. New 
School. 

Roy E. Young, Kennedy-Johnson Leadership in 
Civil Rights Legislation. Texas. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Changes 


Marjorie E. Aghassi, Little Legislatures: Four 
Congressional Committees and Foreign Aid 
Legislation, 1947, 1964. Columbia. 

Aage R. Clausen, Policy Dimensions in Congres- 
sional Roll Calls: A Longitudinal Analysis. 
Michigan. 

Sheldon Goldman, Federal Judicial Appointments 
As an Extension of Public Policy: The De- 
cisional Tendencies of Eisenhower and Kennedy 
Appointees to the Federal Courts of Appeal. 
Harvard. 

David E. RePass, The Effect of Economic Condi- 
tions on Political Attitudes: The Psycho-Polit- 
ical Impact of the Business Cycle on Nonfarm 
Populations, 1956-1960. Michigan. 

David J. Stern, Congress, Taxes, and Political 
Processes: A Case Study of the Revenue Act of 
1962. Claremont. 

Harvey G. Zeidenstein, The Public Image of the 
Presidency: A Study in Leadership. New York 
University. 


Deletions 


Richard L. Conaway, Congress and the Problems 
of Providing Manpower for National Security, 
1946-1958. Pitisburgh. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 


Additions 


Michael M. Ban, The Power of the Supreme 
Court: (A Case Study) Police Compliance with 
Mapp vs. Ohio. Harvard. 

Wallace Caldwell, Uses of the Administrative 
Process by States to Secure Civil Rights. Wash- 
ington (Seattle). 

William A. Dillon, Jr., The Role of the States in 
the Adoption of Federal Legislation to Develop 
or Protect Their Positions in the Federal Sys- 
tem. California (Berkeley). 

Peter G. Fish, Toward a Responsible American 
Judiciary: Integration and Coordination of 
Federal Judicial Administration in the 
Twentieth Century. Johns Hopkins. 

John P. Flanigan, An Analysis of Justice Hugo L, 
Black’s Views on the Religion Clauses of the 
First Amendment. Fordham. 

Kathryn Griffith, Judge Learned Hand: An Ex- 
amination of His Philosophy and Its Implica- 
tions for the American Judiciary. Chicago. 

Philip Hablutzel, Freedom of the Press in Ger- 
many: A Case Study in Judicial Process, 
Chicago. 

Michael J. Horan, The Right to Choose: The 
Fourteenth Amendment and Enforcement of 
“Private” Discrimination. Georgetown. 

Richard M. Johnson, Separation of Church and 
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State; Acceptance of Supreme Court Interpre- 
tation. Illinois. 

Basil McDermott, Political Conflict in the Federal 
Courts: Washington State’s Redistricting 
Hassle. Washington (Seattle) 

Dan M. Martin, John Quincy Adams and the De- 
velopment of the Whig Ideology. Princeton. 
Luster D. Mathis, The Eleventh Amendment: 
A Study of State Liability to Suit in the Fed- 

eral Courts. Georgia. 

Patricia R. Nelson, John Harlan: Modern Fed- 
eralist. Johns Hopkins. 

Lawrence K. Pettit, Congressional Politics and 
Federal Aid to Higher Education. Wisconsin. 
Paul L. Rosen, The Supreme Court and the Social 
Sciences from Muller v. Oregon to the Present. 

New School. 

Norton Rosenberg, The Supreme Court and Free- 
dom of Association: A Study in the Process of 
Judicial Accommodation. Johns Hopkins. 

Jack B. Schroeder, Federal Protection of the Right 
of Equal Access to Public Accommodations: An 
Exploration of the Constitutional Issues. 
Mighigan. 

Joseph F. Schuster, Electronics Eavesdropping 
and the Bill of Rights. Penn State. 

Sylvia Snowiss, Justice Black and the First 
Amendment. Chicago. 

Charles J. Tanenbaum, Foreign Confiscatory De- 
crees in United States Courts. Columbia. 

Richard M. Yearwood, The Law and Administra- 
tion of Subdivision Regulation: A Study in 
Land Use Control. Florida. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Additions 


Robert W. Adams, Patterns of Decision-Making 
Within Local Leadership Elites in Columbus, 
Ohio. Ohio State. 

James H, Andrews, State Policy and Constituency 
Interests in Illinois. Chicago. 

Robert A. Barrett, Council Politics: A Study of the 
Policy Making Process in the Minneapolis City 
Council. American. 

Frank M. Cates, The Ku Klux Klan in Indiana. 
Indiana. 

Yong Hyo Cho, Local Government Systems in the 
United States. Syracuse. 

Lattie F. Coor, The Increasing Vulnerability of 
the American Governor. Washington (St. 
Louis). 

Richard C. Curry, The Implementation of a Con- 
stitution: A Study of Michigan Politics, 1963- 
1964. Michigan. 

Stephen David, The Politics of a Formal, Long- 
term Interest Group Alliance: The Community 
Council of Greater New York. Columbia, 
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Joseph J. Elliott, The Governor as Legislator in 
Oklahoma 1955-1965. Oklahoma. 

Miriam B. Ershkowitz, The Politics and Ad- 
ministration of Air Environment Regulation in 
New York City: A Test of the Edelman Hypoth- 
esis. Penn State. 

Larry Esterly, Congressional Republicanism in the 
South: A Study of Constituency Trends, 1952~- 
1964. Johns Hopkins. 

John A. Gardiner, Police Court Judges as Political 
Decision-Makers. Harvard. 

Louis H. Gold, The Group Basis of Civil Rights 
Conflict in New York City: 1953-1963. 
Columbia. 

Jay S. Goodman, Party and Interest Group: The 
Democratic Party and Organized Labor in 
Rhode Island, 1952-1962. Brown. 

Willard J. Huizel, Political Clubs in Suburbia: A 
Case Study of Prince George and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Maryland. Maryland. 

Albert C. Johns, A Study of Real Estate Regula- 
tion in Southern California. Claremont. 

James T. Jones, Political Socialization in a Mid- 
western Industrial Community. Illinois. 

Robert S. Knoz, Republican Party Politics in 
Pennsylvania, 1946-1962. Columbia. 

Byron G. Lander, The Emergence of Poverty as 
a Political Issue in 1964. Missouri. 

Charles J, Libera, A Comparative Analysis of 
Municipal Expenditures and Revenues in Cities 
over 2500 Population in Selected Upper Mid- 
West States. Minnesota. 

Harvey Lieber, The Politics of Water and Air 
Pollution Control in the New York Metro- 
politan Area. Columbia. 

Clyde McKee, The Politics of Council-Manager 
Governments Having and Not Having Partisan 
Elections. Connecticut. 

Stephen V. Monsma, Informal Groups in the 
Legislative Process: A Study of the Michigan 
House of Representatives. Michigan State. 

Thomas A. Morehouse, The Conflict between 
Functional and Comprehensive Definitions of a 
Public Purpose: Metropolitan Planning and 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962. Minne- 
sola. 

Saul Orkin, New Jersey Democratie Party Poli- 
tics, 1949-1953: A Case Study in Leadership 
Succession. Columbia. 

William A. Schultze, Business and Reform in 
Selected New Jersey Municipalities: Case 
Studies to Discover a Non-Decision-Making 
Process. Rutgers. 

Howard R. Scriven, The Los Angeles County 
Human Relations Commission and Mexican- 
Americans. Claremont. 

William L. Shulman, The National Advocate, 
1812-1829, and Pre-Jacksonian Democratic 
Reform in New York State: A Study in Polit- 
ical Journalism. Yeshiva. 
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Elias B. Silverman, The Politics of Governor 
Leader’s Taxation Program. Penn State. 

Donald F. Sullivan, The President and Civil 
Rights—1962 and 1963. Oklahoma. 

Charles W. Wiggins, Interest Group Power Within 
State Legislative Systems: The Case of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. Washington 
(St. Louis). 


Changes 


Douglas I. Hodgkin, Breakthrough Elections: Ele- 
ments of Large and Durable Minority Party 
Gains in Selected States since 1944. Duke. 

Morley Segal, General Research Assistance to the 
California Assembly. Claremont. 

Leo D. Vichules, Jr., Precinct Committeemen: 
An Analysis of Representation at the Grass 
Roots. California (Berkeley). 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


Additions 


F. Hawkins, Canadian Post-War Immigration 
Policy: A Study of Canadian Immigration at 
the Policy-Making Level. Toronto. 

Thomas A. Hockin, The Official Opposition Party 
in the British Parliamentary System: Its 
Function, Responsibilities and Problems— 
With Special References to Canada. Harvard. 

Gad Horowitz, Canadian Labor in Politics, 1937- 
1961. Harvard. 

C. I. Lumsden, The Modern Canadian Cabinet. 
Toronto. 

Clement Menard, The Civil Service of Quebec. 
American. 

F. W. Peers, Canadian Policy in Broadcasting. 
Toronto. 

A. P. Pross, A Study of the Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests. J'oronto. 

Paul Tennant, French Canadian Participation in 
National Political Parties, 1867-1965. Chicago. 


Changes 


James D. Johnson, The Combines Act in Canada: 
A Case Study. Michigan. 

Johan A. Lovink, Quebec Party Politics: The 
Liberal Party Regime, 1897-1936. Duke. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Additions 


Frank L. Baird, Congressional Oversight of FCC 
Regulation of Programming. Tezxas. 

Louis P. Beleky, The Organization State. A Study 
in Organization for Economic Development. 
New York University. 

Edward L. Bumgardner, The Five Year Force 
Structure and Financial Program of the De- 
partment of Defense, 1961-1964: A New Sys- 
tem of Management. American. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Wesley M. Butler, The Policy and Administration 
of Texas Migratory Farm Labor. Colorado. 

Suk Choon Cho, A Study of Administrative De- 
centralization in the South Korean Govern- 
ment, Minnesota. 

James P. Clarke, Codes of Ethics in the Public 
Service. New York University. 

John S. Cutler, An Analysis of Public Service In- 
ternship Programs in Selected Governmental 
Agencies. New York University. 

Roman Ferber, Workers’ Councils in Poland. New 
York University. 

James. M. Gerhardt, Universal Military Obliga- 
tion and Selective Service in a Period of 
Nuclear Stalemate. Harvard. 

Edwin V. Godbold, Executive Planning and Con- 
trol in Military Service Headquarters: The 
Planning and Programming System in Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. American. 

Alden N. Haffner, Law Practice in Optometry. A 
Study of Conflicts in Public Policy. New York 
University. 

Loren A. Helberg, The Budget as a Planning Tool 
for Vocational Rehabilitation. Minnesota. 

James E. Jernberg, Program Budgeting: The In- 
fluence, Effects and Implications of Reform. 
Wisconsin. 

W. Landis Jones, A Comparison of the Relations 
Between the Central Government and Local 
Governments in Urban Planning and Develop- 
ment; Great Britain and the United States. 
Emory. 

Pyrung Kun Kang, The Developmental Process 
of Local Administration in Korea with Special 
Reference to the Effect of Central Control. 
Minnesota, 

Kent Kirwan, The Study of Public Administra- 
tion: An Analysis of Woodrow Wilson’s “The 
Study of Administration.” Chicago. 

Walter E. Langway, Employment Security in 
Sweden. New York University. 

Richard L. McAnaw, The State Administrators. 
Iowa. ; 

Edward F. Marek, The Office of the Comptroller 
of the City of New York. New York University. 

John P. Meekison, Mental Health Programming 
and Administration in the United States. Duke. 

Mohamad Nakshab, Civil Service Reform and 
Social Environment in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries With an Emphasis on Iran. New York 
University. 

Donald R. Notron, Judicial Administration in 
Colorado Municipalities. Colorado. 

Jack Posner, Implementation of the Communica- 
tions Satellite Act of 1962. American. 
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David C. Holly; B.S., Johns Hopkins, 1938; M.A., 
Maryland, 1939; Ph.D., American, 1964. The 
National Interest as Perceived by U. S. Policy 
Makers. American. 

Richard D. Hughes; B.S., Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1958; M.A., Colgate, 1960; 
Ph.D., Claremont, 1964. Soviet Foreign Policy 
and Germany, 1945-1948. Claremont. 

A. W. M. Abdul Huq; B. Com., University of 
Dacca; LL.B., ibid.; Ph.D., Virginia, 1964. 
United Nations Status and Immunities Mem- 
ber Representatives, Officials, Armed Forces, 
Other Personnel and Other International 
Organizations. Virginia. 

William H. Jackson, Jr.; A.B., Princeton, 1954; 
A.M., Fletcher School, 1957; M.A.L.D., ibid., 
1958; Ph.D., ibid., 1963. United States Assist- 
ance to Pakistan: A Case Study in Mutual 
Security Program. Fletcher School. 

Nish A. Jamgotch, Jr.; B.A., Minnesota, 1954; 
M.A., ibid., 1956; Ph.D., Claremont, 1964. 
Eastern Europe as a Soviet Core Interest. 
Claremont. i 

Yung-Hwan Jo; B.A., Lincoln Memorial, 1957; 
M.A., Tennessee, 1959; Ph.D., American, 1964. 
Japanese Geopolitics and the Greater East Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. American. 

Wynfred Joshua; Canidaat, Amsterdam, 1953; 
M.A., Western Reserve, 1956; Ph.D., Pitts- 
burgh, 1964. French Attitudes toward NATO. 
Pittsburgh. 

Donald E. Kash; B.A., Iowa, 1959; M.A., ibid., 
1960; Ph.D., ibid., 1963. International Coopera- 
tion in Space: The American Experience. Towa. 

Young Whan Kihl; Ph.D., New York University, 
1963. A Study of Functionalism in Interna- 
tional Organizations: With Special Reference 
to the Cases of the Universal Postal Union and 
the International Telecommunications Union. 
New York University. 

Benedict S. Kim; B.A., Georgetown, 1957; Ph.D., 
Yale, 1964. The United States and SEATO. 
Yale. 

David L. Larson; A.B., Dartmouth, 1952; A.M., 
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Fletcher School, 1957; M.A.L.D., ibid., 1958; 
Ph.D., ibid., 1963. The Foreign Policy of the 
United States Toward Yugoslavia from 1943 
to 1963. Fletcher School. 

Sister Mary Mangan; B.A., Webster College, 
1935; M.A., St. Louis University, 1951; Ph.D., 
Yale, 1964. The Congressional Image of Aid to 
the Underdeveloped Countries (1949-1959) as 
Revealed in the Congressional Hearings and 
Debates. Yale. 

Catherine S. Manno; B.S., Antioch, 1933; M.A., 
American, 1954; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. Toward a 
Theory for Weighting Votes in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. American. 

George S. Masannat; B.A., Millikin, 1958; M.A., 
Louisiana, 1960; Ph.D., Oklahoma, 1964. 
Aspects of American Foreign Policy in the 
Arab Middle East: 1947-1957, With Emphasis 
on: United States-Egyptian Relations. Okla- 
homa. 

Pritam Merani; B.A., Johns Hopkins, 1958; 
M.A., ibid., 1961; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. India’s 
Territorial Disputes: A Legal Analysis. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Michael M. Milenkovitch; A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 
1956; M.I.A., Columbia, 1958; Ph.D., ibid., 
1964. Direction of Opinion by the Soviet Press 
in Comparison with the Press of Other Coun- 
tries. Columbia. 

Jamal E. Muzafar; A.B., Kansas City, 1953; 
M.A., California, 1955; Ph.D., Georgetown, 
1964. American-Soviet Policy in the Arab-East, 
1939-1957. Georgetown. 

Ronald C. Nairn; B.A., Canterbury University 
(New Zealand), 1950; M.A., Yale, 1963; Ph.D., 
ibid., 1964. United Nations Field Operations in 
Thailand: A Study in International Func- 
tionalism. Yale. 

Virgil Ney; A.B., George Washington, 1953; M.A., 
Georgetown, 1958; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. Resist- 
ance Warfare: A Military Phenomenon. George- 

- town. 

Robert C. Noel; A.B., California (Riverside), 1956; 
Ph.D., Northwestern, 1963. A Simplified 
Political-Economic System Simulation. North- 
western. 

George R. Packard III; A.B., Princeton, 1954; 
A.M., Fletcher School, 1959; Ph.D.,ibid., 1963. 
Japan’s Reaction to the American Alliance 
1960: A Study of Japan’s Political Processes. 
Fletcher School. 

Robert A. Packenham; B.A., Augustana College, 
1958; M.A., Illinois, 1959; Ph.D., Yale, 1964. 
Foreign Aid and Political Development. Yale. 

Glenn Perry; B.A., Union College, 1960; Ph.D., 
Virginia, 1964. The United States and Egyptian 
Neutralism. Virginia. 

Robert Pfaltzgraff; B.A., Swarthmore, 1956; 
M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1958; Ph.D., ibid., 1963. 
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Great Britain and the European Economic 
Community. Pennsylvania. 

Fang-quei Quo; A.B., National Taiwan Univer- 
sity, 1951; M.A., Oregon, 1961; Ph.D., South- 
ern Illinois, 1964, Japanese Liberalism: A Case 
Study in the Transplantation of Alien Political 
Theory. Southern Illinois. 

Amir Rafat; License, University of Geneva, 1955; 
M.A., Nebraska, 1958; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1964. 
Nationalization of the Private Property of 
Aliens in Recent International Law (Iran, 
Indonesia, Cuba, Egypt). Minnesota. 

Ahmad Ali Rajaee; Licentiate, Tehran, 1956; 
M.A., American, 1961; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. 
OPEC (Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries) and Its Objectives in the Middle 
East. American. 

Bernard Reich; B.A., City College (New York), 
1961; M.A., Virginia, 1963; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. 
Israel’s Foreign Policy: A Case Study of Small 
State Diplomacy. Virginia. 

Susan B. Rosenbaum; B.A., Cornell, 1955; M.A., 
Yale, 1957; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. “Peace with 
Honour”: British Policy in Cyprus. Yale. 

Rudolph J. Rummell; A.B., Hawaii, 1959; M.A., 
ibid., 1961; Ph.D., Northwestern, 1963. Dimen- 
sions of Conflict Behavior within and between 
Nations. Northwestern. 

Walter S. Schoenberger; A.B., Pittsburgh, 1950; 
A.M., ibid., 1953; A.M., Fletcher School, 1954; 
Ph.D., ibid., 1968. The Decision to Use the 
Atomic Bomb and Its Political and Moral 
Consequences. Fletcher School. 

George A. Selivanoff; B.A., British Columbia, 
1957; M.A., American, 1962; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. 
Historical Review of the Position of the Indi- 
vidual in Modern International Law from 
1648-1948. American. 

James P. Sewell; B.S., North Texas State College, 
1951; M. Ed., ibid., 1952; Ph.D., California 
(Berkeley), 1962. An Evaluation of the Func- 
tional Approach to International Organization, 
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with Emphasis on United Nations Programs 
Financing Economic Development. California 
(Berkeley). 

Sheldon Simon; B.A., Minnesota, 1958; M.P.A., 
Princeton, 1960; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1964. Na- 
tional Foreign Policies and the International 
Labor Organization: A Study of the Reciprocal 
Influence of Political Norms. Minnesota. 

Bhak Pati Sinha; B.S., American, 1954; M.A., 
Howard, 1957; Ph.D., Columbia, 1964. Uni- 
lateral Denunciation of Treaty because of Prior 
Violations of Obligations by Other Party. 
Columbia. 

Jean E. Smith; A.B., Princeton, 1954; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1964. Defense of Berlin. Columbia. 

Jin Chull Soh; LL.B., Seoul National University 
(Korea). 1953; M.A., Southern Illinois, 1957; 
Ph.D., Oklahoma, 1963. Some Causes of the 
Korean War of 1950: A Case Study of Soviet 
Foreign Policy in Korea (1945-1950), With 
Emphasis on Sino-Soviet Collaboration. Okla- 
homa. 

Gordon L. Spangler; A.B., Tufts, 1950; A.M., 
Fletcher School, 1951; Ph.D., ibid., 1963. Farm 
Parity and Trade Equality: A Study of Con- 
flicts U. S. Farm and International Trade 
Policies. Fletcher School. 

Elizabeth Sterenberg; A.B., Knox, College 1929; 
M.A., Radcliffe, 1932; Ph.D., Chicago, 1963. 
The Role of Forced Labor in Economic De- 
velopment. Chicago. 

Sandra W. Thornton; A.B., Vermont, 1958; Ph.D., 
Georgetown, 1964. The Soviet Union and 
Japan, 1939-1941. Georgetown. 

Clifton E. Wilson; B.S., Utah, 1950; M.A., tbid., 
1953; Ph.D., Minnesota, 1964. Diplomatic 
Privileges and Immunities in Recent Interna- 
tional Law and Practice. Minnesota. A 

Larman C. Wilson; B.A., Nebraska State 1952; 
M.A., Maryland, 1957; Ph.D., ibid., 1964. The 
Principle of Non-Intervention in Recent Inter- 
American Relations. Maryland. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists 
held its twenty-second annual meeting April 30 to 
May 2 at the University of Wisconsin, with over 
500 persons in attendance. General sessions of the 
conference were addressed by President 
C. Herman Pritchett of the American Political 
Science Association on the topic, ‘Political Ques- 
tions and Judicial Answers,” and by Dean 
James F. Crow of the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School on “Some Possible Human Con- 
sequences of New Knowledge in Genetics.” 

Panel sessions were devoted to a wide variety of 
topics covering such areas as the United Nations, 
Judicial decision making, civil rights, party lead- 
ership and organization, the radical right, Latin 
America and many others. 

Special sessions were held for the organization 
of a midwest division of the International Studies 
Association and for the orientation of new mem- 
bers to the profession. 

New officers of the organization are: John E. 
Stoner, Indiana University, president; Clara 
Penniman, University of Wisconsin, vice-presi- 
dent; and as members of the executive council, 
Clark F. Norton, DePauw University and David 
Spitz, Ohio State University. 

The 1965 meeting of the Conference will be held 
at Indiana University on April 22-24. The pro- 
gram chairman is John E. Turner, University of 
Minnesota. 


The Towa Conference of Political Scientists held 
its 1964 annual meeting at Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa, on April 11. 

The Conference discussed Iowan county f- 


nances, anti-Americanism in Latin America and 
the academic preparation of Iowan high school 
teachers of government. 

The new officers of the organization are: presi- 
dent, Erma Plaehn, State College of Iowa; secre- 
tary, Charles Clark, Upper Iowa University; 
members of the executive committee, James 
Magee, Grinnell College; Rev. Robert Ferring, 
Loras College; George Reynolds, Buena Vista 
College; Samuel Patterson, State University of 
Iowa; Donald Hadwiger, Iowa State University; 
Paul Willis, Drake University; Joseph Board, 
Cornell College; Stuart Ringham, Luther College; 
and Dean Yarwood, Coe College. 


The annual meeting of the Southern Political 
Science Association will be held at the Jack Tarr 
Hotel, Durham, North Carolina, on November 
12, 13 and 14, 1964. 


The fortieth session of the Institute of World 
Affairs was held December 1—4, 1963 in Pasadena, 
California, under the direction of James T. Wat- 
kins IV of Stanford University. 

The theme of the Institute was the Grand De- 
sign and the daily programs dealt with the sub- 
jects: The Grand Design: Atlantic or European, 
The Grand Design and the Seven Seas, and the 
Grand Design in the United Nations. 

Ross N. Berkes of the University of Southern 
California, the director of the forty-first session 
has selected “Power and Responsibility” as the 
theme of the meeting to be held December 6-9, 
1964 in Pasadena. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The Ford Foundation has awarded a grant to 
the Africa Studies Association for the production 
of a comprehensive descriptive guide to Africa-re- 
lated archival and manuscript sources extant in 
this country. Complete in itself, the Guide will 
serve as the United States’ national volume of the 
projected “Guide to the Sources of African His- 
tory” outside of Africa, sponsored by the UNES- 
CO-affiliated International Council on Archives. 
The Guide will cover the archive holdings of 
American government agencies, commercial con- 
cerns, religious and missionary groups and other 
non-commercial organizations. Africa-related 
papers of private individuals or families will be 
covered if they have been retired to depository 


custody. There will be no chronological limita- 
tions on coverage. For the purposes of the Guide, 
Africa is defined as the entire continent, plus the 
adjacent coastal islands, including Madagascar 
and the Mascarenes. 

Persons having knowledge of archive and man- 
script sources on Africa in this country are asked 
to contact Mr. Morris Rieger, Director, National 
African Guide Project, National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission, National Archives and 
Records Service, Washington, D. C. 20408. 


The Society for Religion in Higher Education is 
offering a number of post-doctoral fellowships to 
encourage the growing interest in the relation of 
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scholarship in religion to scholarship in other fields 
of study. These fellowships are made possible 
through a grant from The Danforth Foundation. 

Grants are available to: (1) Scholars in the 
humanities, social and natural sciences for a year 
of study in religion and (2) scholars in religion for 
a year of study in another discipline. 

These fellowships are open to scholars in any 
institution of higher learning in the United States 
or Canada without respect to discipline, religious 
affiliation or non-affiliation. Scholars applying for 
these fellowship grants must have a Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent plus at least three years of teach- 
ing experience. Preference will be given to schol- 
ars under 50 years of age. 

Maximum stipend is $8,500. Stipends will be 
based on experience, present salary and avail- 
ability of other resources. 

Completed applications must be received by 
December 1, 1964. Application forms and addi- 
tional information may be secured from: Law- 
rence P. DeBoer, Executive Director, The Society 
for Religion in Higher Education, 400 Prospect 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut 06511. 


Scholars interested in collaborating with each 
other in political and social studies of China and 
Japan between 1900 and 1945, are invited to asso- 
ciate themselves with the Collaborative Studies 
of China and Japan. Inquiries should be directed 
to Donald G. Gillin, Department of History, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., or to Tamatsu 
Takase, Hoover Institution, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 


For publication in the 1965 issue of its Research 
Bulletin on Intergroup Relations, the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems and a number of 
other cooperating organizations are conducting 
a census of research underway in 1964 in the gen- 
eral area of their interest. If you are engaged in 
any such research and wish to be included in the 
census, address a request for the questionnaire 
form to Mr. Morton J. Sobel, Director, National 
Department of Colleges and Universities, Anti- 
Defamation League, 315 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 10016. 


SSRC GRANTS FOR RESEARCH ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In this program initiated in 1963-64 support is 
offered to social scientists possessing the Ph.D. or 
its equivalent for field studies of multilateral 
processes in international affairs, with emphasis 
on change in activities of agencies, in relationships 
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between agencies and governments, and in organ- 
izational patterns. The committee administering 
the program will welcome proposals for research, 
for example, on changes over time in objectives 
and roles of international organizations; new 
multilateral arrangements for the advancement of 
common purposes; political or technical inter- 
action among international organizations or be- 
tween organizations and governments or regional 
groups; and the experience of organizations in atb- 
tempting to influence policies of governments in 
such areas as public health, economic integration, 
or political development. The committee wishes to 
encourage comparative studies of relationships 
and agencies, and research that may contribute to 
the development of theory; it is especially inter- 
ested in proposals for studies of regional organiza- 
tions and relevant movements and forces in 
Latin America, Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

Prospective applicants are invited to write to 
the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017, by December 1, 
1964. Letters should describe the substance and 
method of the proposed research in some detail. 
Previous research in the field of international 
organization is not required of applicants. The 
committee may invite qualified persons in the 
United States'or abroad to undertake research 
under this program in order to broaden the range 


- of comparative studies. 


Stipends may provide for maintenance in lieu 
of salary for a year or longer, and for travel ex- 
penses. Research may be undertaken in 1965- 
66, or 1966-67. 


SSRC PROGRAMS 


The Social Science Research Council’s pro-. 
grams of Research Training Fellowships, Faculty 
Research Fellowships, and Grants-in-Aid of Re- 
search have been under review, and it was not yet 
certain in June what form these would take for 
1965-66. 

The Council will again offer grants to mature 
scholars, not candidates for degrees, on essentially 
the same basis as before, for research on American 
Governmental and Legal Processes, and for Re- 
search on International Organization. 

Under joint sponsorship of the SSRC and the 
American Council of Learned Societies, several 
programs of Fellowships and grants for training 
and research on certain foreign areas will be con- 
tinued; inquiries concerning these should be di- 
rected respectively to the offices indicated: 

Grants to mature scholars for research on 
Africa, Contemporary China, Latin America, and 
the Near and Middle East are administered by 
the SSRC; for research in Asian Studies and in 
Slavic and East European Studies, by the ACLS 
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345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017. 

Fellowships for training in foreign area studies 
are administered by the Foreign Area Fellowship 
Program, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
10022. i 

Inquiries, and requests for a final announce- 
ment to be issued in late September, should be 
addressed to Social Science Research Council 
Fellowships and Grants, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10017. 

To avoid missing deadlines, prospective appli- 
cants should correspond with the appropriate 
office by early October. 


The Africa Service Institute of New York has 
moved its offices to 60 E. 42nd Street, Suite 547, 
New York, New York. 


The Institute of Public Administration at the ' 


University of Michigan is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year asa center for public service 
education and research. 


PETER Bacuracu of Bryn Mawr College will 
be on research leave in England in 1964-65 under 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 


Wrutram B. Baris of the department of polit- 
ical science of the University of Michigan, who 
has been in Europe on research and sabbatical 
leave, has been given another year’s leave of 
, absence so that he can occupy for 1964-65 the 
Chester W. Nimitz chair of social and political 
philosophy at the Naval War College, Newport, 
R. I. 


Lucius J. BARKER is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee for 1964-65 as a 
fellow in law and political science at the Harvard 
Law School. 


CARL Brcx, department of political science, 
University of Pittsburgh, spent the summer 
months in Europe working on his research proj- 
ect. 


Outver E. Benson, director of the bureau of 
government research and professor of government 
at the University of Oklahoma, has been granted 
a sabbatical leave of absence for 1964-65 to do 
research. 


Bernard C. Borning has returned to his post 
as chairman of the department of political science 
at the University of Idaho from a year’s leave in 
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Korea where he lectured at Korea and Seoul Na- 
tional Universities. 


Brrnarp E. Brown, associate professor of 
political science at the State University of New 
York, will be on leave during 1964-65 and will 
teach at the University of Dakar, Senegal. 


Joun W. CuapMaN, associate professor of polit- 
ical science at the University of Pittsburgh was a 
visiting fellow in the department of philosophy 
of the Research School of Social Sciences at the 
Australian National University during April and 
May, 1964. 


Harwoop L. Cups, professor of politics at 
Princeton University, has been named editor of 
the Public Opinion Quarterly. 


Soon Sune Cuo, formerly of Southern Illinois 
University, has been appointed visiting professor 
at the University of Nebraska. 


FREDERICK N. CLEAvELAND has been on leave 
from his post as chairman of the political science 
department at the University of North Carolina 
since February serving as a member of the Senior 
Staff of the Governmental Studies Division of the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. He 
will continue in this position for another year. 


Davip J. DANELSKI, associate professor of 
political science, University of Washington, will 
be on leave 1964-65 to conduct research under a 
Social Science Research Council grant. He will 
also serve as lecturer at Yale University. 


Raymond H. Dawson, department of political 
science, University of North Carolina, will lecture 
during the 1964-65 academic year at Kings Col- 
lege, University of London, on a Fulbright ap- 
pointment. 


Brewster C. DENNY, director of the graduate 
school of public affairs at the University of 
Washington, was appointed by President Johnson 
in March to the thirteen-man United States- 
Puerto Rico Study Commission. The Comission 
was created by an act of congress in February, 
1964. 


VuapiImMir Reisxy DE Dusnic of the Advanced 
School for International Studies has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of foreign affairs at the 
University of Virginia. 


Lewis J. EDINGER of Washington University 
has received a Fulbright award to study in Ger- 
many. He will be on leave 1964-65 and will also 
serve as a senior research consultant to the Yale 
University Arms Control Project. 
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DANIEL J. ELAZAR will be on research leave 
from Temple University for the 1964-65 academic 
year under a Guggenheim fellowship. 


Atona E. Evans of the department of political 
science at Wellesley College will be on sabbatical 
leave during 1964-65. 


GEORGE FıscHER, Cornell University, is spend- 
ing 1964-65 at the bureau of applied social re- 
search, Columbia University. 


D. F. FLemine, emeritus professor at Vander- 
bilt University, was a visiting professor of inter- 
national relations at the University of Arizona 
during the second semester, 1964. 


Keener C. Frazer will be on leave this fall 
from the University of North Carolina in order to 
conduct research in Western Europe. 


Joun F. Gance, professor of political science 
at the University of Oregon, was elected president 
of the International Studies Association at its 
spring meeting in Salt Lake City. 


Freprerico G. Gry of the University of North 
Carolina will be on leave during the fall semester. 


Rozserr GILPIN, assistant professor of politics 
and public affairs at Princeton University, will 
spend the current academic year in France and 
Great Britain. 


J. Davin GREENSTONE has returned from a 
year spent at Nokerere College, Uganda, with 
the University of Chicago-Nokerere exchange 
program, to take up a regular appointment as 
assistant professor in the department of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 


Jean GrossuHoitz of Mount Holyoke College 
spent the summer in the Philippines and Malaysia 
on a research project under the Four College 
Non-Western Studies Program supported by the 
Ford Foundation. 


Donatp B. Hayman, who has been a visiting 
lecturer the past year at the University of Kan- 
sas, has returned to the University of North 
Carolina. He will divide his time between the 
institute of government and the department of 
political science. 


Roserr F. Hrrscurietp of Hunter College 
was adjunct associate professor of government at 
Fordham University during the summer semester 
of 1964, 


Harry A. Howtoway, associate professor of 
government at the University of Oklahoma, has 
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been granted a leave of absence for 1964-65 to do 
research uuder a Rockefeller foundation grant. 


S. Sueprarp Jones, Burton Craige professor of 
political science at the University of North 
Carolina, has returned from a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. During the fall semester of last year he was 
a lecturer at the Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island, and during the spring semester he 
was engaged in research at the Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 


KEMAL J. KARPAT, assistant professor at New 
York University, has been elected a fellow of the 
Middle East Institute. 


Roserrt F. Karscu is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri during the current year to 
occupy the Chair of American history and institu- 
tions at Jadavpur University, Calcutta, India. 


MELVILLE T. KENNEDY, JR., associate professor ‘ 
of political science at Bryn Mawr College, will be 
on sabbatical leave during 1964-1965. 


MERLE Kune, professor of political science, 
Washington University, has received a research 
appointment at the Center of International 
Studies, Princeton University, for the academic 
year 1964-65. 


WALTER S. G. Koun, associate professor of 
political science at Illinois State University, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave for the second 
semester of 1964-65 and will do research in 
Europe. 


Lapis Kristor is on research leave for the 
1964-65 academic year from Temple University. 


ROBERT §. LANCASTER, professor of political + 
science and dean of the college of arts and sciences 
in the University of the South, will be on leave 
during 1964-65 academic year. He will be a 
Fulbright lecturer at the University of Seoul, 
Korea. 


Joun H. LEEK, professor of government at the 
University of Oklahoma, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Political Science Asso- 
ciation for 1964-65. 


RENE LEMARCHAND, assistant professor of the 
University of Florida, has been on leave during 
the second trimester of 1963-64 to Chatham 
College, Pittsburgh, to supervise their program 
on African studies. He will be on leave for the 
first trimester of 1964—65 for further studies in the 
Congo. 


Joun W. Lewis, Cornell University, has re- 
ceived a grant for 1964-65 from the Committee 
on Contemporary China of the Social Science Re- 
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search Council to conduct research in Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, 


Wituram O. Lewis has resigned his instructor- 
ship at the University of Idahe- to return to 
graduate study. 


GERHARD LomwENBERG will be on research 
leave from Mount Holyoke College during the 
fall semester under a Social Science Research 
Council grant. 


Duncan MacRasz, JR., of the University of 
Chicago, is on leave for the academic year 1964- 
65. He will conduct research at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and in Washington, D. ©. 


James H. McKrocxuin, professor and chair- 
man of the department of government, Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, has been elected 
president of Southwest Texas State Collega, 
effective September 1964. 


Donavo R. Marruews, professor of political 
science at the University of North Carolina, will 
be a fellow this coming year at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo 
Alto, California. 


Doveras MENDEL, JR., University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, spent part of the summer in 
Tokyo as a research fellow of the Elmo Roper 
public opinion research center of Williams Col- 
lege. 


FRANK O. MILLER will be on leave from the 
College of Wooster for the 1964-65 school year 
to serve as visiting professor and associate direc- 
tor of the international division of Waseda Uni- 

„ versity, Tokyo, Japan. 


Jonn H. Miuiert, of the University of Wichita, 
will be visiting professor of political science at 
Washington University for the year 1964-65. 


Donaxip C. MunpinGemr, associate professor of 
government at Valparaiso University, has been 
appointed a post-doctoral fellow at the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, University of 
Michigan, for the academic year 1964-65. 


Cuaries B. Nerr, assistant professor at the 
University of Hawaii, bas been granted a leave 
of absence to serve as a Peace Corps representa- 
tive in Bogot4, Colombia. 


Perer H. Opeearp, of the University of 
California, will be visiting lecturer in the depart- 
ment of political science at Boston College for 
the fall term of 1964. 


Kari O’Lessxer has been granted leave from 
his position at Wabash College in order to cam- 
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paign as the Democratic candidate for congress 
from the sixth district of Indiana. 


FELIX OPPENHEIM of the University of Massa- 
chusetts combined his regular duties during the 
academic year 1963-64 with a visiting lecturer- 
ship at Amherst College. 


Nissan OREN, assistant professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, will be on leave of absence 
during the academic year 1964-65 and will teach 
at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 


BeLtpen Paunson, University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, spent the summer in Italy under a 
university research grant. 


ALFREDO PAREJA, University of Florida, spent 
four months in Ecuador and Colombia under a 
Guggenheim research grant. 


Rosert L. Prasopy, assistant professor of 
political science, Johns Hopkins University, will 
be on leave of absence during the 1964-65 aca- 
demic year under a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. 


Metvin Ricurer, Hunter College, will be on 
leave during the 1964-65 academic year on a 
faculty research fellowship of the Social Science 
Research Council. 


James S. Ropzrts returned in September to his 
position as associate professor of political science 
at the University of Nevada, Reno, following a 
two-year leave of absence to teach public 
administration in Pakistan. 


Warren Roserrs has returned to his position 
at Wabash College after two years on leave with 
the State Department where he worked on the 
Alliance for Progress. 


Myron Rusu of the RAND Corporation has 
been appointed visiting professor in the depart- 
ment of government for 1964-65 at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


JOSEPH SCHLESINGER of the political science 
department at Michigan State University will 
replace Herbert McClosky, who will be on leave 
for the academic year 1964-65 from the University 
of California. 


Joun R. ScHMIDHAUSER was on leave from the 
University of Iowa during the spring semester of 
1964 to campaign for the Democratic nomination 
for congress from the first congressional district 
of Iowa. 


Epwarp V. Scunerer of the Brookings Institu- 
tion has been appointed visiting professor in the 
department of political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University for the academic year 1964- 
65. 
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` JASPER SHANNON received the Distinguished 
Teaching award at the annual honors convocation 
at the University of Nebraska. 


MARSHALL Sincer of Brooklyn College was 
adjunct assistant professor of government at 
Fordham University during the spring semester of 
1964. 


Lauita P. Sines, completing his doctorate at 
The Research School of Pacific Studies, The 
Australian National University, has accepted a 
visiting assistant professorship at the University 
of Missouri for the current academic year. 


O. Guenn Sanu, Director, Bureau of Programs 
and Standards, U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
was an AID observer-delegate to the Conference 
of Directors of Publie Administration Institutes 
and of the Civil Service Commissions of African na- 
tions sponsored by the U. N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa, and held at Addis Ababa in May, 
1964. He will also lecture at the 96th session of 
the Salzburg seminar in American studies at 
Salzburg, Austria, during the winter of 1965. 


GEORGE STAMBUK of George Washington Uni- 
versity will conduct research in Europe under a 
grant from the Social Science Research Council. 


GILBERT STEINER, University of Illinois, will 
replace Victor Jones, who will be on sabbatical 
leave from the University of California for the 
academic year 1964-65. 
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Tuor Swanson, Washington State University, 
returned from a year’s leave as of September, 1964, 
During his leave of absence he served on the staff 
of Alaskan governor, William Egan, as an NCEP 
faculty fellow in state and local government. 


Jivan Tasan, Wake Forest College, will 
serve as lecturer at UCLA during the 1964-65 
academic year. 


Rozsert C. Tucker, professor of politics at 
Princeton University, is on leave the current aca- 
demic year at the Center for Advanced Studies 
in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford. 


Davin A. Wiison of the political science de- 
partment at the University of California at Los 
Angeles will serve as visiting professor of political 
science at the Berkeley campus for the spring 
semester 1965. 


Tuomas WILSON, instructor in political sciencé 
at Illinois State University, will be on leave dur- 
ing 1964-65 to do graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Daviv WouRFEL, associate professor in the de- 
partment of political science at the University of 
Missouri, is on leave this academic year serving 
as Fulbright lecturer in political science at the 
University of Singapore. 


JosepH J. Zastorr, department of political 
science, University of Pittsburgh, will be on leave 
during the fall term. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Rosurtr W. Apams, doctoral candidate at Ohio 
State University, has been appointed instructor 
in the department of government at Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio) for the 1964-65 year. 


Rozert E, Aacur has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science and project 
director in the National Center for Research in 
Education Administration at the University of 
Oregon. 


Rosert L. ANDERSON has been appointed to 
the faculty in political science at the University 
of Mississippi with the rank of assistant professor. 


Persr Bacuracs of Bryn Mawr College has 
been promoted to full professor in political science. 


Harry A. Baruey has joined the staff of the 
department of political science at Temple Uni- 
versity as an assistant professor. 
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Custer Barn has been appointed chairman of 
the department of political science at Emory Uni- 
versity for the next four years. 


Horr B. Barrarp, assistant professor of 
government, Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at Los Angeles State College, 
effective August, 1964. 


Carou E. BAUMANN has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Institute for World Affairs Education, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 


Puitip F. Beacn has resigned at Washington 
State University and has accepted appointment 
to an assistant professorship at Fresno State Col- 
lege, beginning in September, 1964. 


DANIEL M. Berman has been promoted to 
professor in the School of Government and Public 
Administration at the American University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Marver H. Bernstein, chairman of the de- 
‘partment of politics at Princeton since 1961, has 
been appointed dean of the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs. 


Jonn F. Brgsy, assistant professor of political 
science at Northern Illinois University, was 
granted a NCEP-Eagleton national convention 
fellowship. 


Josera B. Boarp, formerly of Cornell College, 
has been appointed professor and chairman of the 
department of political science at Union College, 
effective February, 1965. 


G. Rosgerr Boxrnron, for the past year a visit- 
ing assistant professor at the University of North 
Carolina, went to the State University of. Iowa 
in September with the rank of assistant professor. 


Pau R. Brass, doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed lecturer 
in political science at Bryn Mawr College for the 
year 1964-65. 


Hunry L. Brerron of the University of Michi- 
gan has been appointed visiting professor of 
political science at the University of Ghana, 
(Legon) for a two-year period beginning October, 
1964. 


Frepric §. Burin has been promoted to pro- 
fessor in the School of Government and Public 
Administration at the American University. 


Roger Carasso was promoted to assistant 
professor of political science at Northern Illinois 
University. 


Donatp Curare has resigned his post at Wayne 
State University to accept a position as assistant 
* professor of administration at Florida Atlantic 
University. i 


Parrick J. ConKLIn has been promoted to 
associate professor at the University of Missouri. 


Tuomas I. Coox has resigned as chairman of 
the department of political science at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Harry R. CORNELL has joined the political 
science department of the State University of 
New York at Buffalo as a lecturer. 


Rozsserr A. Daranp, who for the past year has 
had a joint appointment in the institute of govern- 
-ment and the department of political science at 
the University of North Carolina, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate professor in the de- 
partment. 


ANTHONY A. D’Amaro has been appointed in- 


structor in the department of political science at 
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Wellesley College. Prior to his appointment he 
had been engaged in research at Harvard Law 
School. 


Davin J. DANELSKI, University of Washington, 
has been promoted to an associate professorship. 


PauL T. Davin has been appointed chairman 
of the Woodrow Wilson department of govern- 
ment and foreign affairs at the University of 
Virginia. 


Rocer H. Davinson has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor at Dartmouth College. 


Eart H. DeLone, formerly of Northwestern 
University became professor and dean of the 
School of Government and Public Administration 
of the American University, effective July 1, 1963. 


Joun ©. DONNELL, formerly of Dartmouth 
College, has been appointed an assistant profes- 
sor of political science at Temple University. 


Jacx D. DowsLL has been promoted to an 
associate professorship in political science at 
Washington State University, effective Septem- 
ber 1964. 


RonpaL G. Downina has been promoted to 
associate professor at the University of Missouri. 


Epwarp A. Duane has been appointed an in- 
structor in the department of political science, 
Temple University. 


W. Raymonp Duncan has been appointed in- 
structor in governament at Boston University. 


ROWLAND A. EGGER has resigned his position 
as professor and chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Virginia to 
become professor of politics and public affairs at 
Princeton University. 


DANIEL J. ELAZAR, formerly at the University 
of Illinois has been appointed associate professor 
of political science, Temple University. 


Arca Frey EmERSON, doctoral candidate at 
Bryn Mawr College, has been appointed lecturer 
in political science at Bryn Mawr for the year 
1964-65. 


Howard L. Ernman, previously resident tutor 
in government at Harvard, has been appointed 
an assistant professor of government at Dart- 
mouth College. He will also serve as a participant 
in the newly established Comparative Studies 
Center at Dartmouth. 


Larry EstTERLY has been appointed instructor 
of political science at Youngstown University. 
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K. H. Fawn has resigned from the department 
of political science at the University of Idaho to 
take a position at the College of Great Falls, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


Rospert K. FAULKNER has been promoted to 
assistant professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


RicHarp E. FLATHMAN has been appointed an 
assistant professor in the department of political 
science at the University of Chicago. 


WILLIAM G. FLEMING, who is completing his 
doctorate at Northwestern University, has been 
appointed an assistant professor at the University 
of North Carolina. 


PIERRE-MICHEL Fonraine has been appointed 
instructor of political science at Boston College. 


H. GEORGE FREDERICKSON has joined the de- 
partment of government and politics at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland as a lecturer. 


RosrrRT C. Fren, of the Connecticut College 
for Women, has accepted appointment at UCLA 
as assistant professor. 


Cuarres E. Frye of Bryn Mawr College has 
been promoted to assistant professor of political 
science, 


SANFORD GABIN has accepted an appointment 
as an instructor in the department of politics, 
Princeton University. 


Linpa K. GERBER has been appointed assistant 
professor of history and government at Adelphi 
University, effective September 1964. 


Eacrrr W. Gere of North Central College, 
Illinois, has been appointed chairman of the 
political science department and promoted to the 
rank of professor. For the past ten years he has 
served as dean of students and now resumes full 
time teaching duties. 


Roserrr T. GoLEMBIEWSKI has accepted a posi- 
tion as associate professor of political science at 
the University of Georgia. 


Epwarp GonzaLez, Brookings research fellow, 
has accepted an instructorship in political science 
at Wellesley College. 


Rosert Kenr Goocu, for forty years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Viriginia 
and chairman of the department of political 
science from 1924 to 1957, retired in June and 
was elected professor emeritus. 


Cuartes H. Goopman has been appointed 
dean of the School of Government and Public 
Administration at American University. 
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Rosert E. Goostres has accepted a professor- 
ship in American University’s Washington Col- 
ege of Law. 


Nerson P. Gurp was promoted to associate 
professor of government at Hamilton College, 
July 1, 1964, after returning from a leave of ab- 
sence as an APSA congressional fellow. 


ARTHUR M. Hanpuarpt, JR., has been ap- 
pointed assistant head of the department of 
political science at the University of Oregon. 


WoLrRAM HANRIDER has joined the faculty of 
Princeton University at the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor of politics. 


Royce Hanson has been promoted to associate 
professor in the School of Government and Public 
Administration at American University. 


ERwin CHARLES Harerove has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor at Brown Uni- 
versity. 


ELEANOR N. HEFFERNAN has been appointed 
instructor in political science at North Central 
College, Illinois. 


Rosrert D. Heidorn has been promoted to 
assistant professor of government at the Univer- 
sity of Maine as of September 1, 1964. 


Donatp C. HELLMANN has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 


LAURIN L. Henry of the Brookings Institution 
has been appointed professor of government at 
the University of Virginia. 


CHARLES F. HERMANN has accepted an appoint- 
ment as an assistant professor of politics at* 
Princeton University. 


Doucras Hosss has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at UCLA. 


VauGaHaNn Howarp, who has served as chair- 
man of the department of political science at 
Tulane University since 1947, has resigned the 
chairmanship, but will continue to teach as pro- 
fessor of political science. 


Nisu Jamcorcu has accepted an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the department of political science at 
California State College, Long Beach. 


CHARLES A. JOINER has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of political science 
Temple University, and promoted to an associate 
professorship. 


Ricuarp M. Jounson, doctoral candidate at 
the University of Illinois, has accepted a position 


NEWS AND NOTES 


as assistant professor of political science at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 


Ray C. Jouiy, adjunct professor in the School 
of Public Administration at UCLA has accepted 
an appointment as associate professor of political 
science at the College of Idaho. 


Lours G. Kanet has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science at the 
University of Missouri, succeeding Robert F. 
Karsch. 


STANLEY KELLEY, JR., has been promoted to 
the rank of professor and named chairman of the 
department of politics at Princeton University. 


Rosgert N. Ketson has been appointed Fred 
Morgan Kirby professor of civil rights and head 
of the department of government and law at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Enver M. Kowry has joined the University 
of Maryland as an assistant professor of govern- 
ment and politics. 


Downatp J. KREITZER has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at the New Mexico 
State University. 


Davin ©. Lerer, formerly of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois, accepted 
an instructorship at the University of Missouri in 
September in connection with an NDEA program 
and creation of a public opinion survey organiza- 
tion. 


GERTRUDE Leicuton, chairman of the political 
science department at Bryn Mawr College, has 
been promoted to full professor. 


Wiuuram M. Leirer, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed to an 
instructorship in the political science department 
of the University of Rhode Island. 


Ler A. Lenpt, instructor in political science at 
Middlebury College, is leaving Middlebury and 
will be doing research in Washington next year. 
He will be replaced by N. Ltoyp Axwortxy who is 
currently doing graduate work at Princeton. 


Louis Liesrrz, who has been a member of the 
department of government at the University of 
Connecticut and who has recently completed his 
Ph.D. at Yale, has been appointed an assistant 
professor at the University of North Carolina. 


Gxrorce Lipsxy has been appointed professor 
of political science and geography at Wabash Col- 
lege. 


Lovts 8. Lors has been promoted to associate 
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professor in the School of Government and Public 
Administration at American University. 


Micuar, Lorcure has accepted an assistant 
professorship in political science at UCLA. 


C. Perer Macrars has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor at Brown University. 


Rocco L. Martino has been appointed pro- 
fessor in the Schools of Business Administration 
and Government and Public Administration of 
the American University. He will also be an 
assistant director for the operations research and 
systems analysis program of the university’s 
Center for Technology and Administration. 


OrvitLE D. Menar, instructor of govern- 
ment, Texas College of Arts and Industries, has 
been appointed assistant professor of government 
at the University of Omaha, effective September 
1964. 


Louris Meyer has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at Arizona State 
University. 


Rosert F. Mruier has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at Washington 
University beginning in the fall of 1964. 


Franx O. MLLER has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor at the College of Wooster. 


Joyce M. Mrrcuety has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the department of political 
science at the University of Oregon. 


STEPHEN R. MIrcuELL has been promoted to 
an associate professorship in political science at 
Washington State University, effective Septem- 
ber 16, 1964. 


HAYWARD Moorz, JR., doctoral candidate at 
the University of North Carolina, has accepted 
an instructorship in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


Franx J. Morzno has been promoted to 
assistant professor of government at New York 
University. 


Srantey S. Newman has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor of political science, 
Temple University. 


Morris S. Oauu of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has been promoted to associate professor 
of political science. 


KENNETH PALMER has been appointed assistant 
professor of government at Hamilton College. He 
received his Ph.D. from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in June. 
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GEORGE A. PEEK, professor of political science 
at the University of Michigan, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of political science at 
Arizona State University. 


Louis Paruures, formerly of West Chester Col- 
lege, has been appointed an instructor in political 
science at Temple University. 


Don C. Preer has joined the University of 
Maryland as an assistant professor of government 
and politics. 


Henry J. Prarr has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of political science of 
Emory University. 


NATHANIEL §. Preston has been promoted to 
associate professor in the School of Government 
and Public Administration at the American 
University. He has been named assistant dean 
for the Washington semester program. 


Donatp Pucnata, doctoral candidate at Yale 
University, has been appointed an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at the State University 
of New York at Buffalo, effective February, 1965. 


Wiis H. Rarr, has resigned his position at 
South Dakota School of Mines and Technology 
and has accepted a position as professor of 
political science at State University College, New 
Paltz, New York. 


Nimrnop RAPHAELI has been appointed instruc- 
tor of political science at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


Mostara Resat, doctoral candidate at UCLA, 
has been appointed assistant professor in the de- 


partment of government at Miami University 
(Ohio). 


Marvin RINTALA, formerly of Brown Univer- 
sity, has been appointed associate professor of 
political science at Boston College. 


Tomas W. Rosinson has been appointed an 
instructor for the academic year 1964-65 in the 
department of government at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 


Daniek D. Roman, professor of business ad- 
ministration, American University, is now a pro- 
fessor in the School of Government and Public 
Administration and assistant director for research 
and development of the American University’s 
Center for Technology. 


RovHoLLAH RAMAZANI has been promoted to 
professor of foreign affairs at the University of 
Virginia. 


‘Hans Ripper has joined the political science 
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department at California State College, Long 
Beach, as an assistant professor. 


WALTER A. Rosenpaum has been promoted to 
assistant professor at the University of Florida. 


Downatp ROSENTHAL has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of political science at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 


Rosert L. Rosmor, formerly with NASA and 
the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
an instructor of political science at the College 
of Wooster. 


Francis E. Rourxs hasbeen appointed chair- 
man of the department of political science at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Luoyp Rupoups has been appointed an asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, effective October 1, 1964. 


Rosert A. Rura of the University of North 
Carolina has been promoted to the rank of full 
professor. 


H. KENT SCHELLENGER has been promoted to 
assistant professor of government at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


JANE ScHNEIDER has been appointed instructor 
of political science at the University of Michigan. 


Gorpon Scuocuet, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. 


Jonn R. ScuHort, teaching fellow in govern- 
ment at Harvard University, has been appointed 
instructor in political science at Wellesley College. 


JACK SCHROEDER has been appointed instructor 
of political science at the University of Michigan. 


Witiiam A. Scuutrz has been appointed an 
instructor in government at Valparaiso Univer- 
sity, effective September, 1964. 


Cuartus Scuurz of Wayne State University 
has accepted the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment of political science at Albion College, Al- 
bion, Michigan. He assumed his new position in 
June. 


Kurt L. Saenz, who has been in Berlin since 
1961 doing research on a Ford Foundation grant, 
returned to Harpur College in September, 1964, 
with promotion to the rank of associate professor. 


ROBERTA SIGEL has been promoted to associate 
professor at Wayne State University, effective 
September, 1964, 


NEWS AND NOTES 


J. Davip Sincer has been appointed associate 
professor of political science at the University 
of Michigan (part-time). His principal appoint- 
ment continues atthe University of Michigan 
Mental Health Research Institute. 


Rozserr Srrvi¢ has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor at the University of Nebraska. 


FRANKLIN SMALLWOOD has been promoted to 
an associate professorship at Dartmouth College. 


Gens Epwarp Smrra has been appointed an 
assistant professor of government for the year 
1964-65 at Dartmouth College. 


Rocer Smurrr of Cornell University has been 
appointed an assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Washington. 


Guenn H. Snyper has resigned his position at 
the University of California (Berkeley) to accept 
a position as associate professor of political science 
at the State University of New York at Buffalo. 


James R. Sores has joined the University of 
Maryland as a lecturer in government and poli- 
tics. 


Joun O. Srirery, director of the bureau of 
government research at the University of Rhode 
Island, has been promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor. 


Jack A. Srratn, formerly assistant director of 
the Oklahoma Legislative Council, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of the bureau of govern- 
ment research and special assistant professor of 
government at the University of Oklahoma for 
the year 1964-65. 


Joun H. STRANGE has been appointed instruc- 
tor in politics at Princeton University. 


Davıp E. Sweer has been promoted to assist- 
ant professor of political science at Tlinois State 
University. 


Roserr Trercuuk has joined the University of 
Maryland as a lecturer in government and poli- 
tics. 


Barsana TURLINGTON has been reappointed as 
an instructor at Mount Holyoke College. 


Orro Urc of Grinnell College has joined Harpur 
College as an assistant professor of political 
science. 


Sipney Versa has resigned as associate pro- 
fessor of politics at Princeton to accept an ap- 
pointment as a professor of political science at 
Stanford University. 
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Pau W. WAGER, professor of political science 
at the University of North Carolina, retired as of 
September 1. Except for two periods of service 
with the Federal Government, he had taught at 
Chapel Hill since 1926. 


Jack WALKER has resigned his position at 
Boston University to accept an appointment as 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Pavut Watiacz, who has been in India com- 
pleting work on the doctorate at the University 
of California (Berkeley), has accepted a one-year 
instructorship at the University of Missouri. 


Kenners N. Warrz has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science at Swarth- 
more College. 


Mavrics Warers has been promoted to an 
associate professorship at Wayne State Univer- 
sity, effective September, 1964. 


Cuaupe E. WELCH, JR., has accepted an 
assistant professorship in the department of 
political science at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 


Lioyp M. Werts has been promoted to pro- 
fessor at the University of Missouri. 


Ricsard S. WeLLs, assistant professor of 
political science at Arizona State University, has 
accepted a position as assistant professor of 
government at the University of Oklahoma. 


Byron S. Wenc has been appointed instructor 
in the department of government at Miami Uni- 
versity (Ohio). 


Ex.iorr Wuite has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor of political science at 
Temple University. 


Joun P. Warte has been appointed chairman 
of the department of political science at Arizona 
State University. 


Davin O. WinkInson has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of political science at 
UCLA. 


Wayne Youna, doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma has accepted a position at 
Illinois State University. 


Roserr ZımrRING has joined the University of 
Maryland as a lecturer in government and politics. 


Howarp Zinn has been appointed associate 


` professor of government at Boston University. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Rozerr P. Benxpict, professor of government 
at Boston University, died in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, in April. 


Gary L. Bzst, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Miami University (Ohio) since 1961, died 
in Palo Alto, California, of a cerebral hemorrhage 
at the age of 28. He took his Ph.D. at North- 
western University in 1960 and had taught at the 
University of Oregon before coming to Miami.— 
ALAN S. ENGEL 


Esson McDowELL Gars, born in Bad Axe, 
Michigan, December 8, 1884, well known as a 
Sinologist and a specialist on Far Eastern affairs, 
died ia Bay City, Michigan, on May 15, 1964. 
He had been connected with the University of 
Michigan as student, teacher and administrator; 
and had taught at the University of California 
and at Northwestern University. He had served 
in official capacities several times in the employ 


of the American government and for many years 
in the employ of the Chinese government (in 
which he became Associate Director-General of 
China’s Salt Administration). He was three times 
decorated by the Chinese government. 

He was the author of several books, best known 
among which is Salt for the Dragon. In recognition 
of his scholarly work in the sinological field the 
University of Leyden conferred on him the degree 
Litt. Ph.D. He was a founder member of the 
Association for Asian Studies. 

After retiring in 1955 as Director of the Inter- 
national Center at the University of Michigan, he 
and his wife made a last trip to the Far East and 
he served, from 1957 to 1959, on the faculty as 
Advisor to the Asiatic Research Center at the 
University of Korea. After a series of heart 
attacks, death came to him in his 79th year. He 
is survived by his wife, Annie Heron Gale- 
STANLEY K. HORNBECK 
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Karu W. DEUTSCH 

Yale University 
LEON EPSTEIN 

University of Wisconsin 
LAWRENCE HERSON 

Ohio State University 
ROBERT MCCLOSKEY 
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RICHARD NEUSTADT 

Columbia University 
Lucian PYE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


FRANK J. Goopnow 
ALBERT SHAW 
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James BRYCE 

A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Wooprow WILSON 
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ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
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Joun Basserr MOORS 
Ernst FREUND 

Jesse Macy 

MUNROE MITH 
HENRY Jones Forp 
Pau. S. REInsca 

Leo 8. Rows 
Witiram A. DUNNING 
Harry A. GARFIELD 
James W. GARNER 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
CHARLES A. BEARD 
WiuLram B. MUNRO 
Jesse S. REEVES 

JOHN A. FAIRLIE 
BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH 
EDWARD S. CORWIN 
WiıLuiaĮĪm F. WILLOUGHBY 
Isrpor LOEB 

WALTER J. SHEPARD 
Francis W. COKER 
ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 
Tuomas REED POWELL 
CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 
CHARLES GROVE HAINES 
RoBERT C. BROOKS 
FREDERIC A. Oca 
WILLIAM ANDERSON 
Rozert E. CUSHMAN 
Leonardo D. Wuire 


Joun M. Gaus 
Water F. Dopp 
ARTHUR W. MacmMaHon 
Henry R. SPENCER 
Quincy WriGcHT 

JAMES POLLOCK 

Peter H. ODEGARD 
LuraseER H. GULICK 
PENDLETON HERRING 
RALPH J. BUNCHE 
CHARLES MCKINLEY 
HaroLD D. LASSWELU 
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V, O. Kay, JR. 

R. TAYLOR Coup 

CARL B. SWISHER 
EMMETTE S. REDFORD 
CHARLES S. HYNEMAN 


= CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


APSA Charter Flights 


to Europe 


FLIGHT A—Approximately June 15 to September 1, 1965 
FLIGHT B—Approximately August 1 to August 31, 1965 


oS 


For the sixth successive summer, the Association will provide 
chartered air service to Europe for its members. Flights A 
and B will originate at John F. Kennedy Airport, and the 
cost per seat will be under $275.00, round-trip. 


DN 


To participate, members must have joined APSA six months 
ptior to departure date, and must deposit $100.00 per seat 


requested. For further information write to: 


E 


Charter Flight Program 
American Political Science Association 


1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITI. 
CAL SCIENCE 

Joseph P. Harris, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Consulting Editor. 


A New Addition to the Series... 


LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE: Current 
Issues in Civil Liberties i 
By H. FRANK WAY, Aina of Cali- 
fornia at Riverside. 136 pages, 

cover), $4.95 (cloth). 

This vivid and stimulating survey treats 
selected civil rights problems in depth. 


Other Titles... 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS: The Western 
Tradition and American Origins. By AN- 
DREW HACKER, Cornell University. 112 
pages. 

THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
SYSTEM. By C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, 
The University of Chicago. 144 pages. 
POLITICS AND VOTERS. By HUGH A. 
BONE, University of Washington, and 
AUSTIN RANNEY, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 144 pages. 

THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. By 
ROWLAND EGGER, University of Vir- 
ginia, and JOSEPH P. HARRIS. 136 pages. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MOD- 
ERN SOCIETY. By JOHN J. CORSON, 
Princeton University, and JOSEPH P. HAR- 
RIS. 168 pages. 

AMERICA IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By 
CHARLES LERCHE, Jr, The American 
University. 128 pages. 

GOVERNING OUR FIFTY STATES AND 
THEIR COMMUNITIES. By CHARLES 
R. ADRIAN, Michigan State University. 
144 pages. 

Each of the above seven volumes is available 
in a soft cover edition ($1.50), and a cloth 
edition ($3.50). 

Also of Interest... 

MAJOR ASPECTS OF AMERICAN GOV- 
ERNMENT 

By NORMAN J. POWELL and DANIEL P. 
PARKER, Baruch School, The City College, 
City University of New York. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 384 pages, $3.95 
(soft cover), $5.95 (cloth). 
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recent and forthcoming pub 


1.50 (soft 


Coming in February ... an exciting new in- 
troductory text in political science 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
PROCESS 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and CHARLES 
PRESS, both of Michigan State University. 


The purpose of this major new introductory 
textbook for freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents of political science is to introduce the 
subject of American government in terms of 
the process by which decisions are made. 
The text covers basic political institutions 
and processes, using American national gov- 
ernment illustrations. 


Distinctive features... 


This book is not a current events collection 
or an encyclopedia of facts. Rather, it builds 
a systematic theory of how political deci- 
sions are made and how it is decided what is 
properly the sphere of government deci- 
sions, giving the student a tool for political 
analysis upon which he can develop his per- 
sonal philosophy. fy It aims to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of the decision mak- 
ing process and its component parts: insti- 
tutions, actors, ideology, legal framework, 
interest groups, the communication process. 
W It provides a theoretical framework for 
use in analyzing all political events, past, 
present or future. 


The basic approach is eclectic, using materi- 
als from the behavioral sciences, supple- 
mented by historical materials and data 
gathered through traditional political sci- 
ence research, H Contemporary behavioral 
research is incorporated - without resorting 
to jagon. 


Characterized by a highly readable style, 
this text reflects the most recent research— 
such as the meaning of the “public inter- 
est,”; the performance of Congress and the 
President as vital decision making centers. 
Each chapter contains its own annotated 
bibliography. A glossary of terms is in- 
cluded at the back of the book. 


An INSTRUCTORS MANUAL and 
STUDY GUIDE are also forthcoming. 


Examination copies available on request 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street/New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Important FREE PRESS books on 


city politics, the new nations, the history of political thought 


AT THE PLEASURE OF THE MAYOR 
Patronage and Power in New York City, 
1898-1958 i 


by Theodore J. Lowi 


By focusing on leadership_as a way of under- 
standing the community and jae that 
shape it, Theodore J. Lowi provides a signifi- 
cant and original appraisal of a whole politi- 
cal system—New York City government— 
over a period of 60 years. Mr. Lowi con- 
cludes by suggesting that the destruction of 
the “machine” has not been an altogether 
good thing for the city, and its restoration in 
some improved form is highly moman 
4.9) 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Economic Necessities and Political 
Possibilities 

by Karl de Schweinitz, Jr. 


The author asserts that today, when new na- 
tions must industrialize at a faster rate than 
the already developed nations did, the state 
may not be as permissive as it was in the last 
century. He suggests that the industrializing, 
underdeveloped areas in this century are not 
likely to follow the Western course of de- 
mocratization. $6.95 


COMMUNITY INFLUENTIALS 
The Elites of Atlanta 


by M. Kent Jennings 


Perhaps nowhere is the power of political 
elites more acute than in the Southern states 
where knowledge of the “power structure” 
is essential for carrying through basic reform. 
After defining various elites in Atlanta, 
Georgia, M. Kent Jennings determines 
whether there is a ruling elite and, if so, 
what its political involvement and influence 
on specific community issues may be. $4.95 


IN SEARCH OF AUTHORITY 
Twentieth Century Political Thought 


Volume V in the series History and Sources 
in Western Political Thought 


Edited by Henry S. Kariel 


A penetrating analysis of modern political 
thinking, the book analyzes the work of 
Nietzsche, Mannheim, Sorel, and Lenin— 
among many others—in view of the author’s 
general proposition that the traditional aims 
of political philosophy no longer satisfy the 
needs and purposes of modern society. Dr. 
Kariel spotlights intellectual developments 
in theory and studies the responses which 
today’s “crisis in theory” has called forth. 
$4.9 


SOURCES IN 20th CENTURY 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Edited by Henry S. Kariel 

The companion volume to In Search of Au- 
thority:  Twettieth Century Political 
Thought. A collection of primary sources 
and writings illustrating 20th century politi- 
cal thinking. Among others, the book in- 
cludes works by: Nietzsche, Freud, Mann- 
heim, Sorel, Fromm, Mayo, and Weber. 
Ideal for students and teachers of contem- 
porary political thought, intellectual history 
and contemporary philosophy. paper, $1.95 


Due soon: Other volumes in the series 
History and Sources of Western Politi- 
cal Thought 


CONFLICT AND COMPROMISE: History 
of British - Political Thought, 1593-1900, 
$5.95, and SOURCES IN BRITISH POLITI- 
CAL THOUGHT, 1593-1900, $1.95, Edited 
by W. Harrison 

THE GREAT DIALOGUE: A History of 
Greek Political Thought from Homer to 
Polybius, $5.95, and SOURCES IN GREEK 
POLITICAL THOUGHT FROM HOMER 
TO POLYBIUS, $1.95, Edited by Donald 


Order from your bookseller or directly from 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 


Write for complete catalogue and a listing of Free Press paperbacks 
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The domino-shaped box in the drawing above 
represents a communications satellite orbiting 
the earth. The various angles and positions o 
the box show the relative positions of the satellite 
during one orbit. 


The drawing was made, not by a man, but 
by a computer at Bell Telephone Laboratories 
to help scientists visualize how the satellite would 
behave. 


What the computer did is called simulation. 
Working from data given it, the computer cal- 
culated, or simulated, the satellite’s position at 
various instants and produced the picture on 
microfilm. The picture told us what we needed 
to know. 

Computers help us plan coast-to-coast trans- 
mission systems, new switching logic, and data 
systems. They also help us study problems relat- 





Picture of a satellite in orbit—as drawn bya computer 





ing to telephone usage at given times of the day 
or year. 

Not all of our simulation is done on computers. 
Often we can simulate by other means. 


We test new kinds of undersea telephone 
cables in buried, brine-filled steel pipes that du- 
plicate the pressures and temperatures of the 
ocean’s bottom at various depths. 

Ingenious equipment in one of our laboratories 
sends test telephone pulses racing around an elec- 
tronic ring that simulates a 6000-mile circuit con- 
taining 5300 repeaters to boost voice volume. 

Many additional examples of simulation could 
be cited. Often they help us spend our time and 
money more efficiently in developing new ser- 
vices and improving present ones—in making 
sure that America enjoys the world’s finest tele- 
phone service at the fairest possible prices. 


Bell System 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co, and Associated Companies 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
= 1965-1966 | 


Fellowships for College Teachers of the Arts and Sciences 


FELLOWSHIPS: Through a grant from The Carnegie Corporation, fellowships are 

offered to four or five college and university teachers in the arts and sciences for a year 

of study at the Harvard Law School. Holders of these fellowships will ordinarily have 

the title of Fellow in Law and . . . (History, Political Science, Economics, Sociology, 

Philosophy, ‘etc., depending upon their particular discipline). 1965-66 is the last year | 
when these fellowships will be available under the present grant. 


PURPOSE: The-purpose of these fellowships is to enable teachers in the social sciences 
or humanities to study fundamental techniques, concepts, and aims of law, so that, in 
their teaching and research, they will be better able to use legal materials and legal 
insights which are relevant to their own disciplines. 


PROGRAM: Fellowship holders will presumably take at least two first year courses 
in law, in addition to more advanced courses, and will participate in a joint seminar. 
The year of study will not count toward a degree. 


STIPEND: The fellowship grants will be equivalent to the teacher’s current salary, plus 
tuition. (A portion of the fellowship will ordinarily be free of income tax, in accordance . 
with the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code.) 


APPLICATIONS: Teachers of liberal arts, of any rank or age, may apply. Each must 
send a curriculum vitae (including academic record and list of publications), a statement 
explaining what he hopes to achieve through his year of study, and two letters of rec- 
ommendation. There are no special application forms. 


DEADLINE: Applications for 1965-66 must be submitted by January 15, 1965, to the 
Chairman, Committee on Liberal Arts Fellowships, Harvard Law School, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


Awards will be announced before February 15, 1966. 
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Meet a front-line member of GM’s management team . . . the on- 
the-job manager who makes things go in a General Motors plant. 
In his job, he is a man of many talents. 


He interprets blueprints, sketches, orders, ideas . . . and he puts 
them into action. He trains workers and places them in jobs they 
are best qualified for. And he is responsible for the performance 
and safety of his men, as well as for the quality of their work. 


There are 16,000 foremen in GM ... a great many of them up 
from the ranks of the men they supervise. Their knowledge, ex- 
perience and judgment are essential to General Motors progress. 


People—able, dedicated people—are GM’s greatest asset ... and 
none is more important than the foreman, a capable, experienced 
member of the General Motors management team. Se 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE... ` 


Making Better Things For You 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


In Preparation... 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
An Introduction to Political Science 
Edited by JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Buffalo 
and ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University 
with contributions by 
BERNARD E. BROWN, University of Buffalo, WILDER CRANE, JR., University of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee), JOHN T. DORSEY, JR., ALEX N. DRAGNICH, BERNARD K. GORDON, 
DANIEL GRANT, and AVERY LEISERSON, all of Vanderbilt University, and 
JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Buffalo 


A collaborative effort by eight specialists, this new text combines description of political systems 
with analysis of the nature of political science itself. The resulting perspective affords a broad, 
systematic, and unified introduction to the whole field of political science. 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 
The Problems and Progress of International Organization 
Third Edition, Revised 
by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR. The University of Michigan 


The revision upholds the high standards of scholarship and readability that characterized the 
earlier editions. Still the best in its field. ~~-Walter R. Sharp, Yale University 
1964; 476 pages; $6.95 text 


Winner of the 1963 Bancroft Prize in International Relations 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS 
World Politics in Our Time 
‘by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 
448 pages; $6.25 text 
A revised edition is planned for Spring 1965 


RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A catalogue containing the complete list of Random House Studies in Political Science, a series 
of original works attractively bound in paper covers, is available upon request. 


CONGRESS Just published... 
Politics and Practice LATIN AMERICA 


À A SUPREME COURT 
by NORMAN C. THOMAS Political Institutions and Proceases 
The Unipersiiy u of Michigan by JAMES L. BUSEY JUSTICE IS APPOINTED 
and KARL A. LAMB: University of Colorado by DAVID J. DANELSKI 
University of California, Sante Cruz PS44 $1.95 text Yale University 


PS45 $1.95 text PS46 $2.95 texe 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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In Preparation... 


BRITISH POLITICS IN 
TRE COLLECTIVE AGE 


by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 


An assessment-in-depth which focuses on the role of parties and interest groups in the formation 

of public policy. The author discusses present-day British politics—Labour and Conservative— 

in terms of the historical evolution of political behavior in Britain since the sixteenth century. 
Fall 1964; 384 pages; $5.95 text 


THE STAGES OF 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, Brooklyn College 


This unique approach considers both advanced and underdeveloped nations and provides a broad 
theoretical framework for comparing governments at all stages of development. The author 
examines the modern nation from birth to death and shows how and why political institutions 


change from age to age. 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


The Struggle for Power and Peace 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


. .. a superb book, indispensable to students of the field. 
—Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania 
Third Edition; 660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by the late V. O. KEY, JR. 
599 pages; graphs and charts; $7.50 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPE, Publisher 


College Department 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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Dulles Over Suez 
by HERMAN FINER 


The Suez Crisis of 1956 was one of the most momentous and formative events in 
American foreign policy in the 20th century. Through research and analysis the 
author has created an indispensable case study in historical and behavioral political 
science which. allows the teacher to take the student behind the scenes for an in- 
timate view of the decision-making process in the White House and State Depart- 
ment; ` 
- A clear picture of the power relationship between the President, 
his cabinet, the Secretary of State and the State Department 


* Presents in lucid detail the practical tactics and re-enactment of 
the diplomatic process 


Abundant data and documentation 


Follows U.S. policy through the United Nations and its obliga- 
tions to its NATO allies 


‘Reveals the mixture of national interest and national ideals basic 
in any U.S. policy towards the U.S.S.R. 


“..no historian in the future can afford not to consult his primary materials and 
the provocative analysis . . ."—Richard Leopold 


“Recommended for all students of American foreign policy.”—-Library Journal 
538 pages, notes, bibliography, index $7.50 


The Uncertain South 


Its Changing Patterns of Politics in Foreign Policy 
by CHARLES O..LERCHE, JR. 


A brilliant and original interpretation of Southern politics which destroys the myth 
of Southern “internationalism” and dissects the region’s attitude now and in the 
years ahead. . 


“One of the most scholarly, informed and illuminating treatments of a difficult sub- 
ject that I have seen . . . a major contribution.” —James MacGregor Burns 


“An invaluable ... penetrating, elegantly written work... . It belongs on the shelf 
with Cash.”—Harry S. Ashmore 
324 pages, tables, maps, index $6.95 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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New and recent BASIC BOOKS 


JOSEPH CROPSEY, Editor 
ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 
Essays on the Tradition of Political Philosophy, in Honor of Leo Strauss 
That a profound break took place between ancient and modern times with respect to 
the broadest understanding of life and nature is a theme on which Professor Strauss 
has elaborated throughout most of his life. In this volume, fifteen of Professor 
Strauss’s associates and former students take the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday 
to explore this theme with reference to political philosophy as it finds expression in 
philosophic texts proper, in drama, and in art. Included are contributions by Seth 
Benardete, Jacob Klein, Laurence Berns, Peter H. von Blanckenhagen, Hans Speier, 
Allan Bloom, Hilail Gildin, and Ralph Lerner. $10.00 


HANS W. BAADE, Editor 
JURIMETRICS 
Thirteen prominent political scientists and legal theorists—including Walter Berns, 


Reed Dickerson, and Lee Loevinger—sum up the present state of knowledge and 
indicate promising areas for future investigation. $5.95 


ALLAN BLOOM, with HARRY V. JAFFA ` 
SHAKESPEARE’S POLITICS 


A brilliant and original work showing how Shakespeare’s plays grapple with the p 
ennial problems of political philosophy. $5.0 


ROGER FISHER, Editor 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT AND PERAVIORAR SCIENCE 

The Craigville Papers 
A representative cross-section of social scientists—including Kenneth E. Boulding, 
Urie Bronfenbrenner, Morton Deutsch, Amitai Etzioni, and Arthur Waskow—con- 
sider “alternatives to the use of force as a means of settling international aaah 

W. L. GUTTSMAN 

THE BRITISH POLITICAL ELITE 

From the tightly knit oligarchy at the beginning of Victoria’s reign to the complex 


patterns of government today, a historical and contemporary sociological portrait of 
the men of power and their paths to success in a changing democracy. $7.50 


LEON BRAMSON and GEORGE W. GOETHALS, Editors 
WAR 
Studies from Psychology, Sociology, Anthropology 
An original and comprehensive “reader” that brings together the most significant 
“classic” and contemporary writings by behavioral and social scientists. Included 
are contributions by D. O. Hebb, Erik H. Erikson, Margaret Mead, Raymond Aron, 
and nineteen others. $7.50 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc., Publishers 
404 Park Avenue South, New York 10016 
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ADMINISTRATION IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
l The Theory of Prismatic Society 


Fred W. Riggs 


In this collection of related essays a theoretical model of a “prismatic” society 
is developed to explain why certain frequently encountered characteristics of 
public administration in underdeveloped countries are logical and necessary 
features of government in any country undergoing transition from traditional 
patterns. 


478 pages A Fall 1964 Publication 


THE POLITICS OF REGULATION 
A Reader 


Edited by Samuel Krislov and Lloyd D. Musolf 


45 articles from scholarly journals, periodicals, and congressional transcript 
illustrate the reasons for and problems of the regulatory process. Taken to- 
gether they provide a guide to the paths tread by the regulatory bodies among 
the executive branch, Congress, and interest groups. 


261 pages paper 1964 $1.95 


THE URBAN POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


Profiles in Town Politics 


Gladys M. Kammerer, Charles D. Farris, 
John M. DeGrove, and Alfred Clubok 


A set of unique case studies of eight cities which are administered by city 
managers, yet show great variations in politics. Using identical methodology 
throughout the research, the authors discover and document the “real world” 
of municipal government for students of comparative and urban politics and 
local government. 


224 pages paper 1963 $1.95 


SUBURBIA 
Its People and Their Politics 


Robert C. Wood 


A paperbound edition of Wood’s exciting analysis of the political and social 
behavior of people in suburbs; an illuminating supplement to courses in the 
community. 


840 pages paper 1963 $2.50 


Hou ohin Mifflin Company 
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The Dimensions of Diplomacy 


Edited by E. A. J. Johnson. A series of lectures which assesses the 
dimensions and capabilities of modern diplomacy. The techniques and 
efficacy of diplomatic activity are dealt with in relation to the themes of 
scholarship, strategy, science, and economics. The contributors are 
McGeorge Bundy, Henry Kissinger, W. W. Rostow, James R. Killian, Jr., 
Adolf A. Berle, and Livingston Merchant. $3.95 


Changing East-West Relations and 
the Unity of the West 


Edited with a preface by Arnold Wolfers. Is there a significant détente 
between the West and the Soviet Union? These essays, addressed to the 
question, were presented to forty delegates at a European-American 
Colloquium sponsored by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, 
the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced International Studies. The 
contributors are Kenneth Younger, Charles Burton Marshall, Richard 
Loewenthal, Harold C. Hinton, Alfons Dalma, James E. King, Jr., Jean 
Baptiste Duroselle, Jacques Freymond, and Lawrence W. Martin. 


$6.00 cloth, $2.45 paper 


The Management of Defense 
Organization and Control of the U. S. Armed Services 


By John C. Ries. Taking a fresh view of the controversial subject of 
unification of the armed services, the author finds that the Department of 
Defense has kept remarkably immune from relevant organizational analysis 
and has continued to base its structural evolution on questionable 
organizational precepts. $6.50 


In Aid of the Unemployed 


Edited by Joseph M. Becker, S.J. The essays in this volume provide a 
detailed theoretical and historical examination of a wide variety of 
assistance programs to those who are out of work. Each program of aid now 
operative in our society is analyzed by a specialist in that program. 
Contributors include Dean William Haber, Sar A. Levitan, Leonard Adams, 
Frank Breul, Eveline M. Burns, William H. Hierhyk, and Gerald G. Somers. 


$8.95 


From bookstores, or from 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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new and recent political science texts sooo 


THE CITIZEN IN COURT: Litgant, Witness, Juror, Judge 
Delmar Karlen, Director, Institute of Judicial Administration, 

New York University 
A succinct statement of the American court system—federal and state—that presents 
the operation of the law in specific areas through actual cases (Part IT) and hypo- 
thetical cases: a traffic offence, a robbery prosecution, a bill collection, a personal 
injury case, and a divorce action. 

August, 1964 224 pp. $3.25 paper 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 1964-1965 
Edited by Donald G. Herzberg, Executive Director, 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers-University 
These topical essays review the major events and issues of the past year to define and 
amplify fundamental aspects of the structure and functions of American Government. 
`” The Negro ‘‘Revolt"—1963 by Paul Tillett 
Presidential Politics—-1963 by Robert J. Huckshorn 
The Foreign Aid Controversy by William P. Gerberding 
Congress—1963 by Philip S. Wilder, Jr. 
The Tenth Anniversary of The Warren Court by Robert S. Hirschfield 
Voting and Election Laws by Donald G. Herzberg 


April, 1964 ` 160 pp. $2.50 paper 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 3rd Edition 

Marshall E. Dimock, formerly New York University, and Gladys Ogden Dimock 
Written from the standpoint of the operating official, the text stresses the interrela- 
tionships of policy making, politics, and leadership—and thus presents public ad- 
ministration as a unified, realistic process. The authors seek to help each student 
formulate a philosophy of administration sensitive to all the social sciences. 


March, 1964 7 416 pp. $7.50 
READINGS IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Joseph F. Zimmerman, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Editor 

A supplement for all courses that treat state and local government. Selections reflect 
the variety of institutions, problems, and solutions in the field, and represent differ- 
ing views on issues of controversy. 

March, 1964 464 pp. $4.75 paper 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: Essays on Image and Realities 
Edited by Leonard J. Fein, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Classical democratic theory is here challenged by contemporary reformulations and 
empirical analysis. Included are selections by Bell, Berelson, Dahl, Downs, Fromm, 
Fulbright, Greer, Hacker, Hand, Hughes, Key, Kris, Lasswell, Leites, Lippmann, 
Neustadt, Rosenberg, Schattschneider, Shils, Schumpeter, Wood. 


January, 1964 240 pp. $2.65 paper 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CONSTITUTION, 3rd Edition 


Edward S. Corwin, late of Princeton University 

Jack W. Peltason, University of Illinois 

All the important changes in constitutional law, and the background and implications 
of recent Supreme Court decisions, have been incorporated into the newest edition - 
of this book. It offers an illuminating clause-by-clause exegesis of the United States 
Constitution and presents a historical explanation and the multiple applications of 
each Section. 

January, 1964 189 pp. $2.50 paper 


DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 


Power, Security, and Order 

Fred Greene, Williams College 

In this book Professor Greene demonstrates the direct relation between the physical 
security of the state and its diplomatic behavior. He examines the traditional concept 
‚of sovereignty in its contemporary setting and presents a revitalized conception of 
the balance of power. The author also discusses the evolution of foreign-policy mak- 
ing and the conduct of diplomacy. 

January, 1964 749 pp. $8.00 


THE HUMAN DIMENSION IN 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Otto Klineberg, University of Paris 

In this highly original and stimulating essay, Dr. Klineberg, one of the world’s lead- 
ing social psychologists, turns his attention to the effect of human nature on inter- 
national relations. 

January, 1964 181 pp. $2.75 paper 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY 
_AND PRACTICE, 4th Edition 


(National Government [only], and State and Local Government Editions) 

Robert K. Carr, Oberlin College, Marver H. Bernstein and Walter F. Murphy, 
both of Princeton University 

Designed for the first course in American Government, this widely used text has been 
updated and contains new material on political behavior; presidential roles; foreign 
policy; and science, education, and welfare. 

1963 1080 pp. $8.95 
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EA ALLYN AND BACON 


Since 1868 . . . Leading Publishers of Textbooks 
e RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


COMMUNISM IN PERSPECTIVE 
by ANDREW GYORGY, Boston University 


Stressing knowledge and objectivity, this text is intended for college intro- 
ductory courses, junior colleges, and extension programs. The careers and 
impact of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mae Tse-tung are focused 
upon, and a practical examination is made of Communist Party structure 
and function, and Soviet life and government. A comprehensive survey of 
international Communism and an analysis of the “Cold War” and the Sino- 
Soviet conflict conclude the study. Illustrations, diagrams, maps, and charts 
enrich the text. Paperbound, 269 pp. $3.50 text list. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA 


by DANIEL R. GRANT, Vanderbilt University, and 
H. C. NIXON, Professor Emeritus, Vanderbilt University 


The authors effectively present the latest research findings in state legislative 
behavior, urban and metropolitan politics, and intergovernmental relations. 
Such topical subjects as metropolitics and civil rights are investigated. 


439 pp. $7.95 text list. 


e COMING IN SPRING 1965—FROM THE ALLYN AND BACON 
PAPERBACK SERIES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT— 


CONSULTING EDITOR: WILLIAM M. BEANEY, PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


THE JUDICIARY: The Supreme Court in 
the Governmental Process 
by HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania < 


This book explores the judiciary, in general, and the Supreme Court, in 
particular, as a participant in the legal, governmental, and political process. 
Aiming to convey an introductory view of a vital but little understood gov- 
ernmental institution, the texts explains, but also evaluates and ventures 
conclusions. Paperbound est. 125 pp. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
by LEON GORDENKER, Princeton University 


Paperbound. est. 125 pp. Part of the ALLYN AND BACON PAPERBACK 
SERIES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, under the General Editorship of 
William M. Beaney, Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 


For further information write to: Arthur B. Conant, K 1 


ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 


150 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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f LAST YEAR—A NEW IDEA 
THIS YEAR—A NEW SERIES 


LAST year we announced that we were beginning a new program to provide research anihologieš for use 
in introductory political science courses, We are now proud to announce the publication of the first three 
volumes in this new series. Each of these inexpensive paperbound casebooks deals with a significant prob- 
lem presented in articles of differing points of view. The reading materials are conveniently reproduced with 
the original pagination and footnotes. Thus, the books are a source of valuable supplementary read- 
ing and enable the student fo learn how to do research in a modest and controlled undertaking. Such an 
undertaking is not conceived as a substitute for library research but, rather, as a first. step toward readying 
the student for such work. Each casebook contains a Guide to Research (an account of the rationale and 
methods of research), an introduction to the specific topic, and suggested topics for controlled and library 
research. Professor Harold W. Chase of the University of Minnesota is the consulting editor for these texts. 


NEUTRALISM AND DISENGAGEMENT. Edited by Paul F. Power, University of Cincinnati. The purpose of this 
text is fo examine the various forms of nevtralism and disengagement as they are avowed and practiced by 
developed and developing nations in the twentieth century. To represent the different approaches taken to 
these policies throughout the world, the editor has drawn upon many sources—government documents, 
speeches, articles, reports, and excerpts from treatises. Included in the collection are official definitions and 
interpretations of neutralism and disengagement by world leaders and spokesmen of various nations, as well 
as views and evaluations of these policies in operation, by experts in the field of political science. 192 pp. 
Paper. $2.50. August, 1964 
e e e 


. 


HIROSHIMA: THE DECISION TO USE THE A-BOMB. Edited by Edwin Fogelman, University of Minnesota, 
The purpose of this casebook is to examine the moral, political, and scientific implications of the bombing 
of Hiroshima, In articles, reports, and excerpts from biographies and congressional hearings, the use of this 
“ultimate weapon" is discussed from many points of view. Part |—The Decision-Makers—presents the 
thoughts and opinions of the men who made the final decision, and discusses the events leading up to and 
conditioning their decision, Part II—The Scientists—-examines scientific estimates and opinions of the action, 
and includes parts of the hearing of J. Robert Oppenheimer in Congress. Part III takes up the Japanese re- 
action to the bombing. Part IV treats the bombing of Hiroshima in perspective. 144 pp. Paper. $2.50. August, 
1964. 
e e e 


REAPPORTIONMENT. Edited by Glendon Schubert, Michigan State University. The controversial and proble- 
matic question of reapportionment is the subject of this research anthology. The editor has endeavored to 
provide the student with a lucid and comprehensive view of all aspects of the question—the present situa- 
tion, the resistance to change, the ways in which legal action is applied to carry out the requirements of the 
Constitution, and the results of actual reapportionment in certain states. The issues involved are clearly 
stated and examined from many points of view in over forty selections. The book is divided into four parts: 
(l) Representation (issues, antecedents, and theories); (Jl) Congress (the differences between the two houses 
both in their representation and in their attitude towards change); {111} State Legislatures (the facts and 
prevalent legal theory before the Baker v. Carr case and significant excerpts from Baker v. Carr, Reynolds v. 
Sims, Vann v. Baggett, McConnell v. Baggett, WMCA, Inc. v. Lomenzo, Lucas v. Forty-Fourth General Assembly 
of the State of Colorado, and Maryland Committee for Fair Representation v, Tawes); (IV) Political Implica- 
tions {a discussion of the merits, problems, and democratic potential inherent in reapportionment). 33 tables, 
Maps. 288 pp. Paper. About $2.95. January, 1965. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


College Department 


597 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Vw Ticks in P. litical Sone from 
THE DORSEY PRESS 


IDEAS AND POLITICS: The American Experience 


By DAVID W. MINAR, Northwestern University 


This new book in The Dorsey Series in Political Science treats in roughly chron- 
ological order the theoretical products of the major figures and movements of 
American political history. The book explores the relationship between ideas, 
institutions, and political action through analysis of the American experience. 
Political theory is made more relevant to students by treating political thought 
systematically as an important variable in the political system, not as something 
_ abstract and detached from its environment. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 


Edited by ROY C. MACRIDIS and BERNARD E. BROWN, both of the State 
University of New York at Buffalo 


Now thoroughly revised and updated, this popular volume introduces students 
to comparative analysis, as distinguished from the study of individual foreign 
nations. It encourages the student to interpret politics in terms of key analytic 
concepts, to identify significant similarities and differences among political sys- 
tems, and to generalize about them. First of its kind, Comparative Politics is 
designed for basic or supplementary text use in comparative government courses 
and may also be used in introductory political science. i 


Also Ready for Fall Classes 
THE CHARACTER OF AMERICANS: A Book of Readings 


Edited by MICHAEL McGIFFERT, University of Denver 


White for Cinminalon Copies for College Adoption 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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Leaders of Congress acclaim 
‘Neil MacNeil’s living history of the 
House of Representatives 


Forge of 
Democracy 


The House of Representatives 








By NEIL MacNEIL Time magazine’s chief Congressional Correspondent 


John W. McCormack (Mass.) 


Speaker of the House: 


Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (Mich.): 
“A superb book... all Americans should 


“Mr. MacNeil has succeeded in portray- 
ing the House as the living, dynamic, 
political institution that we, as Mem- 
bers, know it to be. It brings to the 
reader historically accurate. information 
about its membership, past and present, 
and presents it in a manner that brings 
each episode to life.” 


Charles A. Halleck (Ind.): 


“A very readable book, one that I hope 
will be read by millions of Americans 
who, reading it, will be better informed 


as to the position of the House of Rep- 


resentatives in this great Republic.” 


study it carefully in order to secure a 
better understanding of the interesting 
history and the vital role the House has 
played in the preservation and expan- 
sion of the Nation’s freedom.” 


Carl Albert (Okla.): 


“As an historical document on the House 
of Representatives, it has no equal. I be- 
lieve Mr. MacNeil has succeeded in de- 
scribing the role of the House and in 
stating its position in the American sys- 
tem of government as no other person 
who has written in this field in recent 
years.” 


At all bookstores « $6.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 750 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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International Aspects of Civil Strife 
Edited by James N. Rosenau 


Methodologically, the essays in this symposium reflect the unex- 
plored nature of the subject: some are highly abstract and deductive, 
others are empirical and inductive. Despite this variability, and in 
some ways because of it, this symposium succeeds in bridging the gap 
between the study of international affairs and the phenomenon of 
internal war. Published for the Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University. 372 pages. $7.50 


Soviet Foreign Relations and 


World Communism 
A Selected, Annotated Bibliography of 7,000 Books 
in 30 Languages 
Edited by Thomas T. Hammond 
Individual sections of this significant work have been edited and 
annotated by such outstanding scholars as Robert J. Alexander, 


Frederick C. Barghoorn, George F. Kennan, and others. 
1200 pages. $25.00 


The Diplomacy of the Russo- 


Japanese War 
By John Albert White 


Concentrating on the political rather than the military aspects of 
the Russo-Japanese War, Professor White describes the attempts: by 
Witte, Komura, and others to assume the role in the Far East tra- 
ditionally held by the Chinese. 432 pages. $8.50 


The Economy of the Chinese Mainland 


National Income and Economic Development, 1933-1959 
by Ta-Chung Liu and Kung-Chia Yeh 


A picture of a relentless drive for industrialization at the expense 
of living standards is presented in this authoritative comparison of 
the economic development of China in the Communist and pre- 
Communist periods. This interpretation differs dramatically from 
official Communist statements; and these findings cast serious doubt 
on Communist claims for annual increases in national income. 
A RAND Corporation Research Study. 

872 pages, Charts, tables. $10.00 
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The Age of the Democratic Revolution 
A Political History of Europe and America, 1760-1800 
Volume 2, The Struggle 
by R. R. Palmer 

Volume 1 of this distinguished two-volume work, “The Challenge” 
(1959, $10.00), received critical accolades throughout the world. It 
was the winner of the Bancroft Prize in 1960 and was called “one of 
the classic works of American historical scholarship” (Key Reporter). 
“The Challenge” took the story to the eve of the French Revolu- 


tionary wars; Volume 2, “The Struggle”? continues the account 
to 1800. : 800 pages. $10.00 


Canada’s National Policy 1883-1900 


A Study of Canadian-American Relations 


by Robert Craig Brown 
This study examines four historic disputes over fishing rights in 
the North Atlantic, seal hunting rights in the Behring Sea, a recipro- 
cal trade relations, and the settlement of the Alaska Boundary. 
488 pages. $9.00 


The Struggle for Equality 


Abolitionists and the Negro in the Civil War and Reconstruction 


by James M. McPherson 
Many historians have traced the somewhat ineffectual role played 
‘by the abolitionists in America before 1860. This study describes the 
important and successful role these same abolitionists played during 
and after the Civil War and gives an insight into the evolution of the 
status of the Negro in the United States. 
490 pages. Illustrated. $10.00 


Svetozar Markovic and the Origins 


of Balkan Socialism 
by Woodford D. McClellan 


Mr. McClellan’s study, based upon original Russian and Serbian 
sources, is both an intellectual biography and an historical and theo- 
retical analysis of the development of Serbian socialism. Using the 
career of Markovié as a vehicle, the author examines the intellectual 
pressures and conflicts which tormented the Balkan educated classes 
in the 19th century. 320 pages. $7.50 


Princeton VU; niversity Press 
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Distinguished coverage at low prices 


SIGNET&MENTOR BOOKS 


PARTIES AND POLITICS IN AMERICA by Clinton Rossiter 
The strengths and abuses at work upon the American political scene. 
Signet P2424, 60¢ 


BALLOTS AND BANDWAGONS: Three Great 20th Century National 
Conventions (selections) by Ralph G. Martin 
Three key conventions: 1912 — the fight that changed the Republican 
party; 1932 — the deal that made FDR a candidate; 1956 — the defeat 
that assured JFK an important political future. Signet T2558, 75¢ 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER by Richard E. Neustadt 
The handbook that guided President Kennedy. How the President can 
make the most of his powers, with examples of Presidential leadership 
at its best, and at its least effective. Signet P2442, 60¢ 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY (revised) by Clinton Rossiter 
The history and evolution of the United States Presidency. 
Mentor MT454, 75¢ 


For complete list of Signet and Mentor books, write 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
501 Madison Avenue New York, New York, 10022 


“Few books about international affairs are both wise and sophisti- 
cated. René Lauret’s book is both. No American really interested 
in the development of Europe should miss this report on Franco- 
German relations and their meaning to the world of today.” 
—New York Times 


Rene Lauret 


RANGE 
ad Germany a 


How Jong have France and Germany been enemies? 

How natural is their present friendship? 

How do relations between them affect the future of Europe 
and the U.S.A.? . 

René Lauret, eminent French author, gives thoughtful, well 
documented and surprising answers in this highly urbane and 
very readable book, 


“All in all, a highly civilized, enjoy- 


b ad enlightening book.” 
ae ee — Wall Street Journal . REGNERY/$4.95 
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A NEW SERIES from P-H 


THE CONTEMPORARY THEORY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SERIES 


Edited by David Easton, University of Chicago. 

This new series in political science is devoted to empirically Siiented theory. The primary ob- 
jective is to serve as an impulse in the direction of further elaboration and enrichment of theo- 
retical thinking. All other points relate to this general and all-important one, spelling out the 
specific ways in which this general goal may be achieved. 


->the first A FRAMEWORK FOR POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


book: by David Easton, University of Chicago. 


A theoretical framework for the analysis of all kinds of political systems, developing or tradi- 

` tional, small or large, modern or primitive, industrialized or peasant, democratic or totalitarian. 
Specifically it develops an organized set of concepts in terms of which it is possible to analyze 
political life as a system of behavior. January 1965, approx. 160 pp., Text Pr. $5. 75. Future titles 
to be announced. ; 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL THE AMERICAN: LEGISLATIVE 
LAW: Introductory Essays and PROCESS: Congress and the States 


Selected C Ed., 1964 ` William J, Keefe, Chatham College, and Morris 
d are 3rd. d., 7 S. Ogul, University of Pittsburgh, Analyzes the 


Alpheus T, Mason and William M. Beaney, both 
of Princeton University. A selection of leading 
Supreme Court decisions showing the role of the 
court in our governing process, debating of big 
issues; the change in position over time and the 


way, it contributes to our political philosophy. - 


April 1964, 588 pp., Text Pr. $10.00 


. legislature as part of a larger political system in 


which “outsiders” in the ‘system (interest groups, 


- ete.) receive as much attention as the legislature 


itself. Brings together the insights and data of a 
vast quantity of legal, historical, normative and 
behavioral literature on the subject, May 1064, 
480 pp., Text Pr. $7.95 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN POLITICAL” 
SCIENCE SERIES 


Edited by Robert A. Dahl, Yale University, this series is organized into ten individual volumes, 
each complete in itself but an-integrated part of the series as a whole, The:Series provides a 
scientific, analytic approach: to the complete introductory course in political science or American 
government. Useful combined either as a text, or as supplementary material. Each volume approx. 


128 pp., Paper: $1.50, Cloth: $3.05 


“THE AGE OF IDEOLOGY: © 
Political Thought, 1750 to the Present 


Frederick M. Watkins, Yale University, pro- 
vides an introductory basis for coming to grips 
with major ‘ideologies of the past 200 years as 
decisive factors in contemporary politics. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Robert E, Lane, Yale University, and David | 0. 
Sears; University of California at Los Angeles, 
bring together i in a fresh and novel way the lat- 
est findings in social psychology with the latest 
findings of sociology and political science. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University, deals 
with the politics of Congress and the Presidency 
together, and helps the student understand how 
these two bodies operate. f 


- 


for approval copies, write: BOX 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, 


others in. the series: id 
MODERN POLITICAL ANALYSIS—Robert 
A. Dahl, Yale University © POLITICS AND 
POLICIES IN STATE AND LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTS—Herbert Kaufman, Yale Uni- 


_ versity @ THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM 


AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—Fred I. 
Greenstein, Wesleyan University @ PER- 
SPECTIVES IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW— 
Charles L. Black, Jr., Yale-University © 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—James Fesler, 
Yale University © INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS—Karl Deutsch, Yale University 
@ COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT—Dank- 
wart Rustow, Columbia University 


INC., ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NJ. 
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8 recently published WILEY books 


of interest to political scientists 








THE RULERS AND THE RULED 


By ROBERT E. AGGER and DANIEL GOLDRICH, both of the University of Oregon; 
and BERT E. SWANSON, Sarah Lawrence College. “That [the book} is a major em- 
pirical undertaking in the field of community power structures is only one of its 
virtues. But it is also a sophisticated venture in modern political theory and, in its 
comparative aspects, an important contribution to the methodology of political sci- 
ence.” —Heinz Eulau, Stanford University. 1964. 789 pages. $7.95. 


THE IDEOLOGICAL REVOLUTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST- 
By LEONARD BINDER, University of Chicago. A dramatic and original study of 
the forces that have made and will continue to make the Muslims turn from Islam to 
nationalism. 1964. 287 pages. $6.50, 


x 
THE AMERICAN VOTER: An Abridgment z 
By ANGUs CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, WARREN E. MILLER, and DONALD 
E. STOKES, all of the University of Michigan. The findings of this interdisciplinary 
classic are now available to everyone who is interested in American presidential vot- 
ing patterns in an abridged paperback form. 1964. 302 pages. Paper: $2.95. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 
By James C. Davies, University of Oregon. An exploration of how psychological 
forces contribute to the interpretation of political behavior in all societies, stable and 
unstable, past and present. 1963. 403 pages. $7.50. 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY 


Compiled and edited by DONALD BRUCE JOHNSON, University of lowa; and JACK 
L. WALKER, Boston University. A collection of views and opinions on the Presi- 
dency that range from the Federalist Papers to John F. Kennedy. 

1964. 355 pages. $6.75. 


GAME THEORY AND RELATED APPROACHES TO ` 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: Selections 
Edited by MARTIN SHUBIK, IBM Corporation. Provides the political scientist with 
an understanding of how game theory and gaming can be applied to his problems. 
1964. 390 pages. Paper: $4.25. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION-MAKING: A Heuristic Model 
By WILLIAM J. GORE, Indiana University. Offers a careful and detailed analysis 
of policy-making in open-ended or problematic situations and develops a model of 
the policy-making process. 1964. 191 pages. $5.00. 


INTERNATIONAL STABILITY: 
Military, Economic and Political Dimensions ; 
Edited by DALE J. Hexuuts, TEMPO, General Electric Company; CHARLES G. 
MCCLINTOCK, University of California, Santa Barbara; and ARTHUR L. BURNS, 
Australian National University. Presents a series of perceptive studies of:forces that 
will affect the stability of the international system during the next ten to fifteen years. 
1964, 296 pages. $6.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
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9 new and forthcoming WILEY books 


of interest to political scientists ... 








THE RISE OF POLITICAL ANTI-SEMITISM IN 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 
By PETER G. J. PULZER, Oxford University. Deals primat with the period from 
the latter part of the nineteenth century to the end of the First World War, with a 
long epilogue analyzing the anti-Semitic movement in Germany and Austria prior 
to the Second World War. New Dimensions in History—Essays in Comparative 
History. 1964. 374 pages. Paper: $2.65. 


A SYSTEMS ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL LIFE 
By Dav Easton, University of Chicago. The author analyzes political life 
as a system of behavior and thus develops a theoretical model that interprets life in 
dynamic terms. He isolates and names the critical variables and dimensions common 
: to all political systems, identifies some of their most significant relationships and 
presents a coherent image of a theoretical approach. 1964. In press. 


THE POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By MORTON A, KAPLAN, University of Chicago, and NicHoLas deB. KATZEN- 
BACH. A recent survey sponsored by the American Society of International Law and 
the American Political Science Association put this book at the top of a list of “re- 
cent books teachers found stimulating.” 1961. 372 pages. $6.95. 


NATION-BUILDING AND CITIZENSHIP 
Studies of Our Changing Social Order 
By REINHARD BENDIX, University of California, Berkeley. Contains comparative 
studies of the changing social order in Western Europe, the United States, Russia, 
Japan and India. These studies are united by the common theme of political moderni- 
zation, based on a re-examination of European experience in the past. 
1964. Approx. 320 pages. Prob. $7.75. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES IN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 

: Edited by W. W. COOPER and H. J. LEAVITT, both of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; and M. SHELLY, U. S. Office of Naval Research. Consisting of Papers from 
A Conference on Research in Organization Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Naval Re- 
search at Carnegie Institute of Technology, June 22-24, 1962 and A Seminar on the 
Social Science of Organization Sponsored by the Ford Foundation at the University 
of Pittsburgh, June 10-23, 1962. 1964. Approx. 608 pages. Prob. $9.75. 


THE LADDER OF SUCCESS IN IMPERIAL CHINA 
By Pinc-Ti Ho, University of Chicago. A Science Editions Paperback. $1.95. 


INTEGRATING THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ORGANIZATION 
By CHRIS Arcyris, Yale University. 1964. 330 pages. $5.95. 


THE BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENT 
Edited by EARL F. Cuer, University of California, Berkeley. 
1964. Approx. 256 pages. Prob. $4.95. 


MACROECONOMICS, FISCAL POLICY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
By NorMaNn F. KEISER, San Jose State College. 1964, 525 pages. $9.75, 


605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE- 
W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the first half of the twentieth century, the author probes and analyzes the 
ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic factors 
that underlie today's revolutionary transformations. Close attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped nations—the “Third World''—and their role in the East- 
West struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international relations is analyzed 
with skill and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. 


672 PAGES l $6.95 


TRE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES 
_ KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yole University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, JAMES V. 
~- TOSCANO, WILLIAM L.C, WHEATON, University of Pennsylvania 
‘Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored in 
ten essays that result from an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Penn- 
_ sylvania in 1961-62. Findings are based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 


. 


> -theluding communications, international relations, planning and regional science, local 





‘government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 
220 PAGES . Paperbound $1.95 
gi s 


“A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 
BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity of the 
Russian ‘course is traced as successiva rulers developed and extended guidelines origi- 
nally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period from 
Peter through Napoleon, and a concluding chapter points to the survival of certain drives 
and objectives in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia today. Maps and bibliographies. 


320 PAGES Paperbound $1.85 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 
- ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 


~ Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured against 
‘the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly on the civil 
rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts. Clearly and simply written; 
excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Government, Constitutional 
Law and Civil Rights. 

“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opinions and 
dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties.” —Morris L. Ernst 


205 PAGES ` Paperbound f $1.45 


VOTING PATTERNS IN A LOCAL ELECTION 
ALVIN BOSKOFF, Emory University and HARMON ZEIGLER, University of Georgia 


This study probes the variables that influenced voter decisions in the rejection of a crucial 
bond issue in a major American city. The social and economic background of the com- 
munity is described, and critical factors such as the role of the newspaper and the in- 
effectiveness of the bond issue’s supporters are covered. A concluding chapter attempts 
a definition of civic responsibility as reflected in the behavior of the voters. 


160 PAGES > Paperbound i $1.45 
Write for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
l Please mention TuE AMERICAN PoLITICAL Science Review when writing to` advertisers 
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The Economy, Political Parties, Foreign Policy, Law—All Incisively 
“Analyzed in These Macmillan Texts—Coming in 1965 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMY 
by Emmette S/Redford, The University of Texas 
with contributions by Charles B. Hagan, University of Illinois _ 


A comprehensive survey of the complex role of government in the economy, fusing politi- 
cal and economic analysis. The student sees the government's relation to the economy as an 
„ aspect of the total process of government and learns how trends in public economic policy 
ate affected by political pressures, administrative arrangements, constitutional doctrines, 
and ideology. approx. 672 pages, prob, $7.95 


THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM: 
A Book of Readings 


by John R. Owens, University of California, Davis, and 
P. J. Staudenraus, State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Combines selections that represent two approaches to the study of politics—the institu- 
tional, centering on historical development and legal basis, and the behavioral research, 
focusing on the individual and his actions. Among the topics covered: the two-party sys- 
tem, party organization, nominating systems, elections, reforms. 


paper, approx. 400 pages, prob. $3.95 


CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
by Rocco J. Tresolini, Lehigh University 


Some of the most important cases brought before the Supreme Court, including such mile- 

stones in constitutional development as Marbury v. Madison, Gibbons v. Ogden, and Dart- 

_ mouth College v. Woodward—with pronouncements of the Court on such current prob- 
lems as sit-ins, school prayers, and criminal procedures. 

paper, approx. 160 pages, prob. $1. 75 


READINGS IN THE MAKING OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Edited by Andrew M. Scott and Raymond H. Dawson, 
University of North Carolina 


A thorough introduction to the factors involved in formulating American foreign policy. 
The readings, analytical and often of diverging opinions, cover not only the formal policy 
makers such as Congress and the Executive branch, but als6 interpret the more subtle in- 
fluences on international decisions—among them: the press, pressure groups, scientific 
advancements. paper, approx. 544 pages, prob. $3.95 


LAW AMONG NATIONS: 
An Introduction to Public International Law 
by Gerhard von Glahn, University of Minnesota 


A tealistic approach, discussing what the law is rather than what it ought to'be; In addition 
to full coverage of such topics as war, neutrality, and occupation, the text includes analyses 
of the Cuban crisis, the test-ban treaty, the U-2 incident, the latest decisions by the Inter- 
oneal Court of aaa and many other vital, current topics. 

approx. 800 pages, prob. $8.50 


You'll want to evaluate these important new titles. 
Write to Judith Wight for complimentary copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 100171 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX 


to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
Vols. 1-57 : 1906-1963 


Individual subscribers, political science departments, and li- 
braries wishing to pinpoint information in their volumes of the 
American Political Science Review will find this Index indispens- 
able. This is the first cumulative index of the Review in almost 
forty years, and it covers Vols. 1-57: 1906-1963. After complet- 
ing a pilot study on the uses of KWIC indexing, Kenneth Janda 
of Northwestern University supervised this project which has 
produced a cumulative index and at the same time has increased 
our knowledge of the potential uses of KWIC indexing in political 
science. clothbound, $5.00 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS + Evanston, Illinois 
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I IMPORTANT NEW 
Q DOUBLEDAY() — 
IANCHOR BOOKSY) ` 


Since 1953; the first name in quality paperback publishing 








THE ARAB WORLD TODAY 
by Morroe Berger. 


“A remarkably illuminating picture . . . Professor Berger has marshalled his 
wealth of often salty detail in a broader design. The book deals with ideological 
movements, the clash and diffusion of cultures, popular attitudes and their evo- 
lution or manipulation in the stress of social and technological upheaval.”— 
Kennett Love, in The New Leader. $1.95 


+ CAN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE COLD WAR? 
by Harry Howe Ransom. 


An examination of defense organizations and agencies from two standpoints: 
their contribution to American survival, and their effects on traditional American 
constitutional democracy. This new edition has an evaluation of the 1963 nu- 
clear test ban. $1.25 


DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZATION 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


by M. Ostrogorski; edited, abridged, and with an introduction 
by Seymour Martin Lipset. 


First published in 1902 and long out of print in this country, this two volume 
landmark in political science was the first serious attempt to analyze, the conse- 
quences of democratic suffrage by a comparative analysis of political systems. 
Recent empirical studies have borne out many of Ostrogorski’s findings, and the 
books continue to be directly relevant to our own time. 


An Anchor Original 
VOLUME I: ENGLAND, $1.45 
VOLUME II: THE UNITED STATES, $1.95 





THE CONGRESSMAN His Work As He Sees It 
by Charles L. Clapp. 


A vivid and human picture of what really happens on Capitol Hill. Culled from 
roundtable discussions with House mmebers are descriptions of the Congress- 
man’s relationships with various groups; his legislative activities; what he thinks 
of the committee system; what his wife thinks of Congressional life; the problem 
of being re-elected; and whether or why he thinks it is all worthwhile. $1.95 


DOUBLEDAY ANCHOR BOOKS Bal 
3 Garden City, New York 
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At all booksellers or from 








An Outstanding New Edition ... 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 2nd Ed. 


By Clyde F. Snider, University of Illinois; 
assisted by Samuel K. Gove, University of Illinois 


Texts in the A. C- c Cur rent Political Problems Series .. . 


Completely updated, this basic text for courses on state and local government 

provides a clear analysis of the structure and workings of both systems. Con- 

siderable emphasis is focused on recent developments and current problems. 
. Maps, charts, and tables are included for illustrative purposes. 


Ready for spring classes, 


FREEDOM “AND EMERGENCY POWERS IN THE COLD WAR 


Robert S. Rankin, Duke University; and Winfried R. Dallmayr, Purdue 
University 


Focusing on executive authority in three major areas: nonmilitary defense, labor 
disputes, and race relations, this text examines some of the most famous postwar 
domestic crises in these areas and considers the problem of reconciling emergency 
powers with individual liberties. 277 pp., paper, $2.75 | 


FRENCH POLITICS AND ALGERIA 

William G. Andrews, Tufts University ‘ 
A wealth of documentary material and political data form the background of this 
account of policy in the making, with regard to the rebellion in Algeria from 1954. | 
1962. By showing the impact of the same problem on two successive regimes—the | 
4th and 5th Republics—a significant comparison can be made. 217 pp., paper, $2.35 








THE REVIVAL OF DEMOCRATIC THEORY 

Neal Riemer, The Pennsylvania State University 
In this original work of scholarship, the author analyzes the decline of democratic | 
theory and presents a strong case for its revival. After showing the reasons for the | 
decline, he outlines a scheme for American democracy and provides the framework | 
within which it may operate. 190 pp., paper, $1.95 | 





Division of Meredith Publishing Company 
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APPLETON-CENTUR Y-CROFTS 





Distinguished Political Science Texts... 


Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 9th Ed. 


Edited by William H. Young, University of Wisconsin 


This basic text has been thoroughly revised to incorporate the latest information in 
the fields of national, state and local government, including the ratification of the 
24th amendment. As in earlier editions, Essentials remains a compact version of Ogg 
and Ray’s Introduction to American Government, designed for courses that are unable 
to cover the more comprehensive text. 


The Century Political Science Series. 718 pp., illus., paper, $4.95 


also available... 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 1 2th Ed. 
Edited by William H. Young. 957 pp., illus., $8.00 


Ogg and Ray’s INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
The National Government, 12th Ed. 


Edited by William H. Young. 748 pp., illus., $7.50 
Ogg and Ray’s ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
9th Ed. 

Edited by William H. Young. 550 pp., illus., paper, $3.95 


Jacobson’s DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, 2nd Ed. 


Thornton Andersen, University of Maryland 


Revised and up to date, this time-honored survey of the history of American political 
ideas combines analysis and exposition with readings from primary sources. Selec- 
tions from documents illustrate the diversity of political thought in each period, and 
essays explain the forces that influenced the theories. 659 pp., $7.50 


MASTERS OF RUSSIAN MARXISM 
-Edited by Thornton Anderson 


Emphasizing the development of Russian Marxist political thought from 1880 to the 
present, this text includes a collection of readings by its chief leaders and formu- 
lators. A-C-€ Political Science Series. 296 pp., paper, $2.75 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY: A Collection of Western and Soviet Views 
Edited by Harry G. Shaffer, University of Kansas 


Focusing on the contemporary problems of the Soviet economy, this text presents 
Western and Soviet viewpoints on each topic as expressed by prominent scholars. All 
articles have been published since 1959. 456 pp., paper, $3.95 


440 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Gust Published... 


... an original portrait and evaluation of 
functioning self-government in the United States... 















a a 


“The most important heritage of the Americaa people is, 
after all, the story of free men and women engaging in one 
of the central experiences of mankind: the inexact but 
vital science of peaceful self-government.” In these ringing 
words the author of this fascinating and challenging book 
(research on which began in 1950) states his ptilosophy on 
our national ‘experience. 

In these pages appears a political spectrum. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties are shown to ciffer in the 
1920's on economic issues, but hoth are caller “parties of 
moderation.” The Socialist Party headed by Norman 
Thomas was a “party of division.” And the Communist 
Party (fully treated) is found to he, on tha record, a 
“party of disruption.” 

Herbert C. Hoover, Alfred E. Smith, Horman M. 
Thomas, and William Z. Foster were outspoken exponents 
of hasic bodies of political, economic, and sozial doctrine 
in those years. Labor leaders in the Americaa Federation 
of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods hed to choose 
from these alternatives in the famous Presidential Election 
of 1928. But the issues of Catholicism and prohibition 
muddied the clarity of choice. 

The parallels for our own day are clear: What happens 
when “labor issues” must compete with isstes of foreign 
policy, of personality, and of emotional pre,udice? Must 
organized labor found a separate labor party to win its way 
in national affairs? What do Socialists and Communists 
really want — and how have they proposed io get it? 


SPARTAN BOOKS INC. 


1106 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 20036 






LABOR POLITICS 


IN A DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


Moderation, Division, and Disruption 
in the Presidential Election of 1928 


by VAUGHN DAVIS BORNET 


Professor of History and Chairman, 
Division of Social Sciences, Southern Oregon College 


The author finds that the efforts of the Socialists were 
dedicated to furthering class consciousness and to building 
a labor party. The Communists, in this fully documented 
account, were not a “party” as Americans use the word. 
Both groups, says Dr. Bornet, would surely divide the 
nation into fundamentally antagonistic parts. 

This is no frivolous account of recreation in the 1920's — 
of a “Jazz Age.” Leaders in politics and labor are shown 
(from inside source materials) to have been earnestly 
striving to further their respective goals for society. 

Finally, in the tradition of Macaulay and Henry Adams, 
the book contains a rounded analysis and description of 
life and attitudes in 1928 — the last year in an era. 

A defense of the American two-party system, Labor 
Politics in a Democratic Republic adds up to an original 
portrait and an idealistic (and sometimes eloquent) 
evaluation of functioning self-government in the United 
States. The author suggests that “the restrained conduct 
of leaders of large economic groups in our democratic 
republic ought to have poignant meaning for many less 
fortunate peoples overseas.” Our political machinery and 
party methods may not give rapid change, but they do 
facilitate orderly progress. 

Here is a readable and sometimes dramatic book about 
unions, parties, and leaders in a time of security — an era 
worth remembering. 


$6.95 376 pages, illus. 
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An Invitation to 





The American Political Science Association 
Group Life Insurance Program 


Term Life Insurance Coverage 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefits 
Now Available to Graduate Student Members 


Apply now for the November 1 “enrollment date.” Fill out and mail 
the inquiry form for complete information. 

Many hundreds of Association members have over 15 million dollars 
of insurance protection through this low cost Group program — 
underwritten by the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


rr 


American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Please forward full details of APSA 
group life insurance plan to: 


$. YNAME Sie. Se 2 eee Sr eee : 
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Cx 
LIFE INSURANCE 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 02117 
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PAPERBACKS 





Important books in the field 
of international relations 





THE DOLLAR IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
An Essay in International 

Financial Policy 

By HENRY G. AUBREY. A comprehensive analysis of 
the problems of the balance of payments, the U.S. 
rate of growth, its domestic policies, and its eco- 


nomic relations with the rest of the world. Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. $2.25 


THE UNITED NATIONS 
A Short Political Guide 


By SYDNEY D. BAILEY, "A marvel of compression 
.. most lucid and readable,"—The Times Literary 
Supplement. $1.75 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


A Study of Procedure and Practice 


REVISED EDITION 


By SYDNEY D. BAILEY. A handbook that “manages 
to inform and to stimulate."—The American Political 
Science Review. $2.50/Octeber 


THE SECRETARIAT OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 
REVISED EDITION 


By SYDNEY D. BAILEY. A definitive study, focusing 
on Dag Hammerskjold’s conception of the office of 
Secretary-General. $1.75/October 


THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


By D. W. BOWETT. “An extremely valuable text- 
book .. . most useful to anyone interested in inter- 
national affairs."—-International Relations. 
$2.95/October 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE COMMON MARKET 


A Background Study 


REVISED EDITION 


By DON D. HUMPHREY. For the first time in paper- 
back—Professor Humphrey's widely adopted analy- 
sis of American trade policy, now completely revised 
to include new chapters on the conflict between 
European integration ahd Atlantic unity. 

$1.95/ October 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE AMBASSADOR 


The Jackson Subcommittee Papers 
on the Conduct of American Foreign 
Policy 

Edited and with an Introduction by SENATOR 
HENRY M. JACKSON. Drawn from the staff reports 
and hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Na- 


tional Security Staffing and Operations. 
Cloth, $4.95. Paper, $1.95/November 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 
Progress and Prospects 


Edited by FRANCIS O. WILCOX and H. FIELD 
HAVILAND, JR. Provocative essays by leading Euro- 
pean and American statesmen and scholars on the 
political, economic and military aspects of the Al- 
lantic Community. $2.25 





FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


By MARTIN C. NEEDLER, University of Michigan, 
And Contributors 







Coming in September 
















550 Pages 


This volume presents an outstanding, original study of the politics of 
twenty Latin American countries. Each chapter, written by a well-qualified 
authority, includes a discussion on social and economic factors, historical 
background, governmental organization, political parties and interest 
groups, and domestic and foreign policies. 


TER Paperback, for Supplementary Reading 


MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN—Modern Latin America: 
Continent in Ferment, Vol. l. 
E NE , : (Anvil Book ‘#¢45—$1.45) By LEWIS HANKE 


a SOUTH AMERICA—Modern Latin America: 
Continent in Ferment, Vol. H. 
(Anvil Book #:46-——-$1.45) By LEWIS HANKE 


PUERTO RICO: Ally for Progress 
(Searchlight Book ‘#t7—-$1.45) By EARL PARKER HANSON 












Coming in January oy eee 


READINGS IN 
‘STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Oregon State University 
375 Pages 


Published in April, 1964... 
THE 
TWO-PARTY 
- SYSTEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 


3rd Ed. ‘By WILLIAM GOODMAN 
Southern Illinois University 
762 Pages l $7.50 























D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


~ 120 Alexander Street -Princeton, New Jersey 
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For Your Administrative Law Course 


DAVIS’ ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND GOVERNMENT (1960) 


By PROFESSOR KENNETH ‘CULP DAVIS of the University of Chicago, — 
the nation’s outstanding authority on Administrative Law. : 


A skillful combination of Text and Case materials designed spe- 
cifically for undergraduate classroom use. 


Keyed to the Davis Four Volume Treatise 
547 pages — $6.00 


For Your Constitutional Law Course 


LOCKHART, KAMISAR AND CHOPER’S CASES AND MATERIALS ON, 
THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION (published — August 1964) .... Will 
be supplemented annually. 





The most stimulating and up to date classroom text in the field by 
Dean Lockhart and Professors Kamisar and Choper of the 
University of Minnesota 

Contains Cases — Articles — Text — Questions 

About 1100 pages — $10.00 


For Your Constitutional Rights Course 


LOCKHART, KAMISAR AND CHOPER’S CASES AND MATERIALS ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES (published — August 1964) | 
ea Will be supplemented annually. 


Late penetrating coverage on the United States Constitution as it 
affects 
è Church and State 
Criminal Procedure 
Obscenity 
Reapportionment and Voting 
Rights and Liberties of Individuals 


About 1,000 pages — $10.00 


WEST PUBLISHING COMPANY ST. PAUL 2, MINNESOTA 
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Institute for American Universities 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


(Southern France) 


(Under the auspices of the Université d'Aix-Marseille founded in 1409 
and provisionally chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York.) 


An experienced institution for overseas study, offers colleges and universities wish- 
ing to assure for their students the benefits of guidance and supervised study abroad, 
two professionally proven programs: 

FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, HUMANITIES, AND ARTS: a wide offering of 

‘basic and advanced courses for academic credit given in English, with complementary 
courses at the Faculté des Lettres, the Institut d’Etudes Politiques, and the Faculté de 

Droit, University of Aix-Marseilles. 

FOR FRENCH SPECIALISTS: credit courses, exclusively in French, given by pro- 

fessors from the University of Aix-Marseilles, with appropriate complementary 

courses at the Institut d’Etudes Françaises and at the Faculté des Lettres, University 
of Aix-Marseilles. 

Qualified students earn: Transcript certifying courses and hours taken, with mid- 
semester and semester examination grades (normally 30 credit hours). 
Certificate of European Studies. 

Certificates from the Institut d'Etudes Françaises. 
Diploma of the Institut d'Etudes Françaises. 

For details (and information on accompanied groups), write to: 
The Director, Institute for American Universities 
2 bis, rue du Bon-Pastuer, Aix-en-Provence. France. 


A PROTEST 


MOVEMENT BECALMED 
A Study of Change in the CCF 


by Leo Zakuta 


An examination of a familiar political phenomenon: the 
process whereby a “protest movement,” in this case the CCF Party in Canada, 
which originated with the desire to transform society, gradually came to terms 


with it. The author considers why the CCF developed the character of a worldly 


institution despite its failure to establish a secure position in Canadian politics. 


$5.95 UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Books for the United States shipped from our Brooklyn warehouse 
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New... 


The Democratic Civilization 


By LESLIE LIPSON, Professor of Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley 


In a fresh, general appraisal of the democratic record, its achievements, and limitations, 
Professor Lipson places his interpretation within the larger context of a general analysis 
of politics. According to the author, every state is a mixture of three elements: the so- 
cial context, its politics and institutional framework, and philosophical ideas. The fu- 
sion of these factors constitutes the political process. To examine each of these factors, 
by itself and in relation to the others, is the purpose of the book. A survey of the criteria 
of democracy, beginning with classical ideas, serves as a preface to the first major topic 
—the social conditions which affect democracy. The following sections review the par- 
ticipation by the people as voters, the different types of party systems, the organization 
and functions of legislatures, and political leadership by Presidents and Premiers. The 
concluding chapters attempt to synthesize the relations between society, government, 
and philosophy which are at the very center of politics. 1964 632 pp. $7.50 


Forthcoming ... | 5 


Free Government in the Making: 
Readings in American Political Thought Third Edition 


ALPHEUS T. MASON, Princeton University 


This provocative symposium ‘illustrates vividly the great issues and ideas that have 
fashioned the American political tradition. One hundred and seventy-nine significant 
readings, drawn largely from primary sources, are presented chronologically. Substan- 
tial introductory essays preface each section and place the source materials in. their 
historical and political context. Fully up to date, the volume includes new or enriched 
materials covering such topics as the struggle for the Bill of Rights, the Jacksonian 
period, slavery, and on the contemporary scene, freedom and survival, race relations, 
poverty and abundance. f January 1965 992 pp. $7.50 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Elements of Democratic Government 
Fourth Edition 


By J. A. CORRY, Queen’s University, and HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of 


Pennsylvania 


An inquiry into the relationship of democratic ideals to democratic institutions and 
practices, this text outlines the philosophies underlying liberal democracies and mod- 
ern dictatorships, and provides a careful comparison of the structure of government in 
the. United States and Great Britain. This edition incorporates changes brought about 
by the advent of the Fifth French Republic, and also recent changes in the Soviet Union. 
Constitutions of the United States, France (1958), and the Soviet Union included. 


1964 848 pp. $7.75 


Democracy in France Since 1870 Fourth Edition 


By DAVID THOMSON, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


First published in 1946, this analysis has established itself as one of the best standard 
works on modern France. Now brought fully up to date, the book poses critical ques- 
tions about the nature of democratic ideals and institutions in France and searches her 
history for the answers. 1964 350 pp. Paperbound $2.00 


Men at the Top: A Study in Community Power 
By ROBERT PRESTHUS, Cornell University 


An analysis of “power” in two New York State communities, based on a close study of 
five major decisions during the past decade, tests the relationship between democratic 
values of pluralism and individual participation and the realities of decision-making 
in a highly organized society. 

l 1964 496 pp. Paperbound $2.95 Clothbound $8.50 


International Relations 
By JOSEPH FRANKEL 
1964 240 pp. -Galaxy Books 117 Paperbound $1.50 


The Law of Nations Sixth Edition 
By J. L. BRIERLY. Revised by SIR HUMPHREY WALDOCK 
1963 442 pp. $4.25 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Debatable Alliance 


An Essay in Anglo-American Relations 


By CORAL BELL. A brief and readable analysis of the Anglo-American alliance since the 
end of World War II. With an objective Australian eye and an occasional backward glance 
into history, Miss Bell explains the reasons behind British-American agreement or conflict 
cver such matters as recognition of Communist China, the Suez Crisis, Skybolt Missiles, and 
Vietnam. “Penetrating .. . fundamentally optimistic . . . from an examination so skilfully 
conducted (the alliance) can derive nothing but benefit.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


R.LLA. Chatham House Essays No.3 Paper. $1.40 


Ballot Box and Bayonet 


People and Government in Emergent Asian Countries 


By Huca TINkeR. The institutions and operative forces of government in the new states 
of Asia, considered from the viewpoint of the Asian peoples rather than in terms of the 
Anglo-American “norm.” Dr. Tinker rejects the western concept of “power elites,” and takes 
a broadly historical approach. He concludes with a discussion of the present electorate and 
emerging political patterns. 


R.L.I.A. Chatham House Essays No.5 Paper. $1.40 


New Directions for World Trade 


Proceedings of a Chatham House Conference, 
Bellagio, 16-24 September 1963 


The findings of the conference at Bellagio near Lake Como, where a group of economists 
from Western, Soviet, and underdeveloped countries met in 1963 to explore the possible 
reorganization of international trade in the interest of income growth in the underdeveloped 
world. These findings have been adopted as a Secretariat document for the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, which convened in March 1964, The papers also 
bear on the 1964 GATT negotiations in the “Kennedy Round” of tariff cuts. RJ.J.A. $4.80 


Civil Liberties in Canada 


By DOUGLAS A. SCHMEISER. This is the first extensive analysis of basic human rights in 
Canada. Religious, educational and communicative rights, and freedom from racial discrimi- 
nation are presented in their legal and constitutional setting. Professor Schmeiser also dis- 
cusses inherent difficulties in protecting rights, potential conflict areas, and judicial review 
practices. A large section of the volume is devoted to a province-by-province analysis of 
denominational education. $7.20 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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The Republican Party 


1854-1964 


By GEORGE H. Mayer. Telling for the first time the complete story of the Republican 
party, Mr. Mayer provides an engrossing account of a continually changing organization: 
its triumphs, defeats, personalities, and the issues that have divided or united it. “Professor 
Mayer is something of a rarity among historians and political scientists in that he not only 
has studied the behavior of the political animal but delights in it. He has almost the 
gusto of an H. L. Mencken. This is an informative and often amusing, but always unim- 


passioned book.”—-LEON STOLZ, Chicago Tribune $9.75 


Equality in America 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 


By ALAN P. GRIMES. Tracing religious, racial, and political manifestations of the Ameri- 
can concept of equal rights from colonial times to the present, Mr. Grimes provides an en- 
lightened background to recent Supreme Court decisions. “Because of the author’s clear 
style and felicitous use of pertinent historical anecdotes . . . any professional student of 
the problems will gain fresh insight. The copious annotations to the text make it especially 
valuable.”—-Book Week. “In his compact book Grimes has brought together the most 
essential facts ... a persuasive analysis,”——Saturday Review Paper $1.50 Cloth $4.00 


The New Sociology 


Essays in Social Science and Social Theory 
in Honor of C. WRIGHT MILLS 


Edited by Irvine Louis Horowirz. Dealing with the most important trends in soci- 
ology today, this book mounts a strong attack against much of the sociological thought of 
the past generation. Distinguished contributors, including Erich Fromm, Anatol Rapoport, 
Alvin Gouldner, Abraham Edel, Andrew Hacker, and T. B. Bottomore, provide a major 
restatement of sociology’s purposes. “Sharp, clear, up-to-the-moment ... a collection of 
independent and uniquely important essays.”—Donatp E. Gastwirtu, Yale Political. 


“Horowitz and his colleagues have raised the right questions.” —Book Week $8.50 


Argentina 
A City and a Nation 


By James R. SCOBIE. This book is the only general survey of Argentine development from 
discovery to the present day with emphasis on social and economic affairs. Mr. Scobie tells 
how the people of Argentina have lived, what forces have molded their existence, and how 
society and government have evolved. “A pioneer work which belongs in the library of all 
who are interested in, or wish to learn about, Argentina.”—Hispanic American Historical 
Review. Appendix. Maps. Bibliography. Paper $2.25 Cloth $6.50 - 
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Selected books for college courses »» ses.. 


EUROPEAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


A Comparative Approach 


Clifford A. L. Rich, Oklahoma State University; Robert ©. Gibbon, Wisconsin 

State College, Eau Claire; Lowell G. Noonan, San Fernando Valley State Col- 

lege; Helmut Bader, El Camino College; and Karel Hulicka, State University of 
New York at Buffalo. Edited by Clifford A. L. Rich. — 


Designed for the first course in.compatative government, this book presents a bal- 
lanced account of the politics and government of five major European powers: Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and the U.S.S.R. Experts on each country analyze the 
causal determinants of political action—historical traditions, social environment, eco- 
nomic system, and the general culture pattern. In this way, the student is provided with 
a sound basis for drawing comparative conclusions. Book focuses on the governing 
process in order to give a clear understanding of how the major European systems 
compare to that of the U.S. A final chapter surveys trends toward European union. 
1962. 780 pp. illus. $8.00 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


John M. Pfiffner, University of Southern California; and 
Robert V. Presthus, Cornell University 
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Standard textbook provides a comprehensive account of public administration today. e 
It integrates the descriptive-institutional material of administrative science and the e 
behavioral analyses of administration in action. In discussing the traditional technical ° 
aspects—organization, finance, and personnel—emphasis is placed on both formal 3 
content and the realities of the administrative process. Book analyzes the nature of =, 
public bureaucracy and the political environment with its attendant pressures on the 9 
public administrator ; incorporates material on decision-making and data-processing in © 
fact-finding and planning; reflects recent research in group behavior, individual moti- © 
vation, leadership dynamics, etc. 44h Ed., 1960. 570 pp., illus. $8.00 i" 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by Harold Eugene Davis, American University _ 


Written by 11 contributing experts, this volume presents a balanced picture of the 
common political problems and pervasive trends in Latin America. It depicts the 
tapidly changing, often violent political and social life in which emergent political 
forces are taking shape; analyzes governmental institutions in-relation to power struc- 
tures and in terms of their functions; and examines problems that challenge these 
governments, the policies adopted to deal with them, and the administrative machinery 
employed. The book concludes with an analysis and evaluation of democratic trends 
and prospects revealed in the preceding chapters. 1958. 539 pp., illus. +: $7.50 
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PUBLIC POLICY AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN MEXICO 
Edited by RAYMOND VERNON 


A companion volume to Mr. Vernon’s The Dilemma of 
Mesxico’s Development (1963), this new book consists of 
five penetrating essays aimed at reaching an understand- 
ing of the roles of, and relations between, the public and 
private sectors in the economic development of Mexico. 
Center for International Affairs. $6.95 


AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES AND WESTERN TRADITION 
By ERIC ASHBY 


Universities are among Africa’s imports from the West. 
But, if universities are to take root in Africa, they must 
become truly African. How they can adapt to Africa’s 
social and cultural climate, and how channels of com- 
munication can be built between the intellectual and the 
people, are the subjects of this book. Godkin Lectures, 
1964. $2.95 


CONSERVATISM IN A PROGRESSIVE ERA 
Massachusetts Politics, 1900-1912 


By RICHARD M. ABRAMS 


In the first study of the politics of a state noted for its 
evident conservatism in the Progressive Era, the author 
takes issue with traditional assumptions, showing that 
Massachusetts enjoyed at least as much progressive 
legislation as any other state. Coming in November. $7.95 


THE POLITICS OF CONSCIENCE 
T. H. Green and His Age 


By MELVIN RICHTER 


Few other thinkers exerted a greater influence upon 
British thought and public policy between 1880 and 1914 
than T. H. Green. Applying techniques of analysis taken 
from the history of ideas and sociology, this book reveals 
for the first time the full range of his influence. $7.50 
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Ready for Fall Classes! New 


Studying Politics Abroad 


Field Research in the Developing Areas 
Edited by Robert E. Ward, University of Michigan 


with Lucian W. Pye, Myron Wiener and Frank Bonilla 
(of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Herbert H. Hyman (Columbia University), and 
James S. Coleman (University of California, Los Angeles) 








This unique book alerts social scientists to many of the special problems and oppor- 
tunities encountered in the developing areas; it shows how these are apt to affect 
such basic operations as documentary research, interviewing, the conduct of sur- 
veys, etc. The authors speak from first-hand experience in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America and discuss those types of problems and opportunities they found most 
common, promising, or vexing. 


in paper $2.50 5% X 81⁄4 
in cloth $4.00 245 pages 
International Military Forces ' 


The Question of Peacekeeping in an Armed and Disarming World 
by Lincoln P. Bloomfield, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


with Herbert Nicholas (New College, Oxford), 

Brian E. Urquhart (United Nations), Edward H. Bowman and 
James E. Fanning (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 

Stanley Hoffmann and Thomas C. Schelling (Harvard University), 
Henry V. Dicks (Tavistock Clinic, London) 


Two major aspects of the question of international military forces are discussed in 
this timely new publication. One aspect results from UN experience in sending 
multi-national forces to trouble spots such as Korea, the Congo, etc. while the other 
involves the question of replacing reduced national forces with peacekeeping forces 
at the disposal of a world organization. The supporting essays explore the subject 
in the light of political, strategic, and psychological theories and realities. Dr. 
Bloomfield presents a proposal for a modest UN stand-by peacekeeping force. 

in paper $2.50 5% xX 8% 

in cloth $5.00 296 pages 


The Politics of Succession in the U.S.S.R. 


Materials on Khrushchev’s Rise to Leadership 
by Howard R. Swearer, University of California, Los Angeles 


Here is a unique “casebook” for courses in Soviet government, or for general com- 
parative government courses in which the U.S.S.R. is treated. It deals with the politi- 
cal struggle following Stalin’s death and provides a rich variety of original Soviet 
sources, systematically organized and focused on a key political process: the transfer 
of political power. The introductory chapter, “Leadership and Elite Politics,” and 
the connecting commentary between source materials in the remaining chapters pro- 
vide background information and place the sources in context but leave room for 
the reader to interpret the political meaning of Soviet materials. Enabling the student 
to become personally engaged with Soviet sources in a meaningful and convenient 
manner should heighten his perceptions of the reality of Soviet politics, 


Table of Contents: I. Leadership and Elite Politics; II, The Immediate Succession . 
Problem and the Case of Beria; III. The Malenkov Era; IV. The Ascendancy of ' 
Khrushchev; V. The Fruits of De-Stalinization and Industrial Reorganization; VI. 
The Rout of the Opposition; VII. Later Evidence; Appendices; Index 
in paper $2.95 (tent.) 5% x 814 
320 pages (approx.) 
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Political Leadership in American Government 
by James D. Barber, Yale University 


Professor Barber has brought together in this volume some of the best of recent 
writings on American government leaders—presidents, administrators, legislators, 
judges, and local bosses. The collection offers insights into how and why significant 
policy discussions are produced by the men who occupy elite positions in the gov- 
ernmental system. Explanations are found in the past experiences of individual 
leaders, the different types recruited to office, and the kinds of relationships leaders 
develop with one another. Each author develops his own theory and presents con- 
crete evidence to back it up. 


Table of Contents: Editor’s Introduction: The Meanings of Leadership; Part I 
Leadership and Character; Life-History Continuities (Burns, George, Vandenberg 
and Acheson, Boorstin, Hargrove); Part If Contrasting Types of Leaders: Patterns 
of Leadership Style (Janowitz, Warner-Van Riper-Martin-Collins, Matthews, Lass- 
well, Rogow); Part III Leaders in Interaction: Relationships among Leaders (Neu- 
stadt, Fenno, Truman, Shils, Danelski, Dahl, Thompson) 
in paper $3.25 5¥% X 8% 
4 in cloth $5.00 360 pages 


From the new Series, Basic Studies in Politics 
Edited by Sheldon S. Wolin 


Federalism: Origin, Operation, Significance 
by William H. Riker, University of Rochester 


This new publication presents a concise and provocative analysis of the concept of 
federalism and systems of federalism, with emphasis on the United States. Professor 
Riker attempts answers to such questions as: what occasions the adoption of a 
federal government? what induces societies to keep federal governments they al- 
ready have?—and he utilizes concrete examples of past and present federal systems 
end then workings to make his point. Suggestions for further readings and an index 
are included. 


in paper $1.95 5% X 8% 
169 pages 


~ 2 @ : rs e s 
Political Parties in the American System 
by Frank J. Sorauf, University of Minnesota 


Professor Sorauf has provided a thorough discussion and analysis of the party as an 
organization with structural characteristics and a set of functions within the Ameri- 
can political system. He discusses how the patterns of rewards and incentives existing 
within the system promote party objectives; and in a broader sense he theorizes 
about the various ways our environment affects and is affected by political parties. 
Above all, he concludes that our parties impart organization to our sprawling po- 
litical system and function as a vital screening device through which the American 
voter may make many crucial decisions and through which we preserve our con- 
servative and stable system. 


in paper $1.95 5% x 8% 
194 pages 


"34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts 
25 Hollinger Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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1965-66 CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The deadline for submitting applications for the 1965-66 Congressional 
Fellowship Program is December 1, 1964. Preference will be given appli- 
cants between the ages of 23 and 35. . 


Qualifications: 

e For Political Scientists— Completion or near completion of Ph.D. in political 
science. Preference will be given to persons who are 
teaching or who intend to teach. 


e For Journalists — Bachelor’s degree and at least two years of profes- 
sional experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or 
television work. . 


è For Law School Faculty— LL.B. degree and at least one year’s teaching experi- 
Members ence in an accredited law school. 


Further information and application blanks may be obtained from: 


The American Political Science Association 


1726 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 








7) 

A profound and highly original, pos- 
sibly seminal, re-evaluation of Western 
civilization and of its impact on other 
societies . . . The historic erudition is 
awe-inspiring, the thinking refreshingly 

free of cant and clichés. ... The book 

provides a valuable starting point for a 
ii fruitful debate on the nature and future 

Bold anid of our civilization. Strongly recom- 
mended for all thoughtful readers and 
gf x yy all libraries.” —Library Journal 
Stimulating “Internally consistent, deeply felt, co- 

gently stated, it is a powerful view of 
—The New York Times world history.” 

—ROBERT L. HEILBRONER, New York 

Review of Books. $4.95 


THE POLITICS OF HYSTERIA 


The Sources of Twentieth-Century Conflict 
by Edmund Stillman and William Pfaff 


Hannon e Row New York 10016 
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The Morality of Law 
by Lon L. Fuller 


In a discussion probing the relation of Jaw and morality, Mr. Fuller distinguishes two 
aspects of that relation. One liés in the familiar problem of the substantive moral aims 
of law. The other has to do with “the morality that makes law possible,” with a burden 
of trusteeship that must’ be accepted by those officially engaged in “the enterprise of 
subjecting human conduct to the governance of rules.” $5.00 


The Social Democratic Party 


of Germany 
by Douglas A. Chalmers 


Under the pressure of the Adenauer success, rising prosperity, and the Cold War, the 
Social Democratic Party has sought to play a new role in German politics, abandoning 
traditional socialist aims and concentrating instead on broadening its appeal to win 
elections. Mr. Chalmers examines the significant features of postwar German society 
and assesses the party's ability to play a positive role in a viable democratic system. His 
comments on the party's “new style” of politics come at a new time of transition, as the 
SPD seeks to adjust to the situation created by Adenauer’s retirement. $6.50 


The Civil Service of Pakistan 
by Henry Frank Goodnow 


Following two years of investigation in Pakistan, Mr. Goodnow has written a case study 
of the higher government bureaucracy, the Civil Service of Pakistan. The provocative 
question raised is whether this or any elite bureaucracy which controls the instruments 
of force and persuasion will foster democracy among a people unused to civic re 
bility. 6.75 


The Personality of Lawyers 
by Walter O. Weyrauch 


Mr. Weyrauch sets forth hypotheses about the attitudes and behavior of lawyers, to find 
out whether the perspectives of lawyers are similar from country to country, regardless 
of differences in the written law, and whether this has a unifying impact on law as re- 
flected in actual practice. $7.50 


New Yale Paperbounds 
The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 
by A. Whitney Griswold $2.95 


The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics 
by Eric A. Havelock $2.75 


Russian Foreign Policy edited by Ivo J. Lederer $2.95 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 


Canadian orders: McGill University Press 
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NEW BOOKS & 
NEW EDITIONS: 


THE COMMUNISM OF 
MAO TSE-TUNG 


By Arthur A. Cohen 


The theoretical writings of Mao Tse-tung are holy scripture for N 
at least part of the Communist movement and are actively pro- 
mulgated throughout most of the world. Mr. Cohen’s knowledge 
of Chinese society and of the diverse history of Marxist thought 
and his knowledge of the Chinese and Russian languages makes 
it possible for him to subject Mao’s claims to a very close and dis- 
passionate analysis. 224 pages $5.00 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


.Edited by William B. Nelson with the collaboration of 
Francis L. Loewenheim 





At home and abroad the American system of government ís under 
greater stress than ever before. For good or ill, its smallest deci- 
sions affect all of mankind. The purpose of this book is to examine 
certain aspects of the American political tradition in the light of 
present circumstances and current scholarship. 182 pages $5.50 


A STUDY OF WAR 
By Quincy Wright 


This volume attempts to cope with the problem of preventing war 

by clarifying the part war has played in the life of man since the 

earliest times, its relations to changing historical conditions, hu- 

man attitudes, political organization, and military technology, 

and how it can be controlled. “The most comprehensive work ever 

published in any language on the history, the nature, the cause, 
and the cure of war.” —FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. 

Reprinted edition, with updating commentary 

1,600 pages $20.00 

Abridged edition, 448 pages $7.50 
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PAPERBACKS .. . 


IDEALS AND SELF-INTEREST IN AMERICA'S 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


By Robert Endicott Osgood 


That ideals and self-interest are not mutually exclusive and that 
universal principles can be the guide to a sane and successful 
United States foreign policy—once the nation understands the 
facts of power—is the contention of Mr. Osgood. “. .. for all who 
would like to learn to think about foreign affairs in a statesman- 
like manner.”-—Saturday Review. Paperback $2.95 


Cloth $6.50 
THE MILITARY IN THE POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW NATIONS 


By Morris Janowitz 


A comparative analysis of the role of the armed forces in the 
political development of new nations, and of the potentials and 
limitations of the military for political leadership. “A brief, pene- 
trating, pioneering study.” —JACK VANDERHOOF, Library 


Journal. Paperback $1.50 
` Cloth $4.50 
MARXISM: AN AUTOPSY 
By Henry Bamford Parkes 


Mr. Parkes demonstrates that Marxism has failed, not as a result 
of the strength of its opponents but because of its own errors, 
both in doctrine and in practice. “...a thoroughgoing discussion 
of the social movements of our age and a penetrating review of 
the Marxian system of thought.”—-S. PERLMAN, American Eco- 
nomic Review. Paperback $2.45 


MR. JUSTICE 


Revised and Enlarged 
Edited by Allison Dunham and Philip B. Kurland 


These twelve biographical studies of Supreme Court Justices, past 

and present, afford unique insight into what has been called an 

intriguing and singular American phenomenon, the practice of 

statecraft on the bench. This new edition includes three new chap- 
ters and the contents have been rearranged chronologically. 

Paperback $2.95 

Cloth $7.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and London 
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EQUAL PROTECTION AND THE URBAN MAJORITY* 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT . 
University of Chicago 


This year marks the tenth anniversary of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education. On May 17, 1954, nine judges, 

4 sworn to defend a Constitution which guaran- 
tees equal protection of the laws, speaking for 
a country which declared its independence on 
the proposition that all men are created equal 
and which is fighting for moral leadership in a 
world predominantly populated by people 
whose skin color is other than white—these 
nine men unanimously concluded that segre- 
gated educational facilities are “inherently un- 
equal,” 

Most of the members of this audience can 
probably still recall their feelings when they 
heard what the Supreme Court had done. Even 
those who were in full sympathy with the hold- 
ing must nevertheless have been awed by the 
responsibility the Supreme Court had under- 
taken and shaken by some doubts whether the 
judicial institution could engage in a contro- 

+ versy so charged with emotion and bitterness 
without running the risk of political defeat and 
possible permanent impairment of judicial 
power. 

Ten years later, we know that they made 
the right decision. The decision was right be- 
cause it got the United States on the right side 
of history at a crucial time in world affairs. 
By its action the Court raised a standard 
around which men of good will might rally. 
Gnder the Court’s leadership the issue of racial 
segregation was forced on the American con- 
science. Segregation could persist only if it 
could be ignored; once the case for segregation 
had to be examined, it was lost. Without either 
the purse or the sword, the weakest of the 
three branches of government proved to be the 

. only one with the conscience, the capacity, and 


* Presidential address, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, Chicago; September 9, 1964. 


the will to challenge the scandal, the immoral- 
ity, the social and economic waste, and the 
positive international dangers of racial dis- 
crimination. Eventually the Executive, through 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, and the 
Congress began to assume their responsibilities 
for achieving the broad purposes cf racial 
equality. But if the Court had not taken that 
first giant step in 1954, does anyone think 
there would now be a Civil Rights Act of 1964? 

Today, the Supreme Court stands with re- 
spect to the issue of legislative districting and 
apportionment where it stood in 1954 on the 
issue of racial segregation. Though the differ- 
ences are substantial, I suggest that the sim- 
ilarities are even greater. Now, as then, the 
Court has taken sides in the crisis of our times. 
Where the Court in 1954 was demanding a 
social revolution, today it is presiding over a 
political revolution. Once again the Court has 
unlocked the explosive potentialities of the 
equal protection clause, staking its prestige and 
its reputation on its ability to remake the 
nation in the image of its constitutional con- 
cepts. 

I 


The Supreme Court has never been detached 
from the major political issues of the times. As 
Edward S. Corwin once said: “Constitutional 
law has always a central interest to guard.’ 
Under John Marshall the central interest was 
in the heroic task of legitimizing a strong na- 
tional government. Under Roger Taney the 
Court’s attachment was to narrower, more 
fragmented goals, principally the economic 
interests of the South and West. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the Court’s role 
was to encourage the economic freedom which 


The Constitution and What-It Means Today 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1946), 
p. viii. 
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a rapidly expanding economy demanded. In the 
New Deal period the Court was striving toward 
a balance of governmental power, strong 
enough to prevent depressions yet restrained 
enough not to threaten individual freedom. 

When we come to the recent past, we stand 
in our own light and may not see what will be 
obvious from a longer perspective. But cer- 
tainly a central focus of constitutional law 
since World War IT has been on problems of 
what may be called ‘‘the urban majority.” The 
census of 1920 revealed that rural America, 
which from the beginning of the nation had 
dominated American politics and social values, 
had become a minority. Since that time white, 
Protestant, rural America has been on the 
defensive, seeking to maintain in race, religion 
and politics its former superiority. Urban 
America, the new majority, has offered to the 
Negro the opportunity to escape from the 
bondage of rural peonage, as it had earlier per- 
mitted European immigrants to rise in eco- 
nomic and social status. Urban America has 
had to develop a tolerance which did not exist 
in rural America, so that various races and 
religions could live together in peace. Urban 
America has needed the political power which 
would make possible governmental recognition 
of its staggering problems of housing, trans- 
portation, recreation, juvenile delinquency, 
disease, and social disintegration. 

Faced with this challenge, the rural minority 
could preserve its political power and its social 
system only by a denial of that equality which 
had been a major tenet of the American credo, 
though often ‘honored in the breach’ rather than 
the observance. Conversely, the drive of the 
urban majority required the assertion and the 
practice of equality in race, equality in religion, 
equality in political power. As Alan Grimes 
says in his thoughtful book on Eguality in 
America, the urban majority has proved to be 
“a liberating force in American politics, re- 
distributing freedom by equalizing the claims 
of the contestants.” He continues: 


American politics has always made a pragmatic 
adjustment to its immediate needs, tempering its 
idealism with expediency. Today, ironically, the 
imperatives of urban life are making expedient 
the fulfillment of the historic ideal of equality.? 


II 


The idea of equality indeed has roots deep 
in Western political thought. It reaches back 


2 Equality in America: Religion, Race and the 
Urban Majority (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1964), p. x. 
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to the Greek and Roman Stoics and the Chris- 
tian fathers, and was carried forward by seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century political philoso- 
phers such as Hobbes and Locke. The Declara- 
tion of Independence announced the “self- 
evident” truth that “all men are created 
equal,” but no language specifically reflecting 
egalitarian concern found a place in the Consti- 
tution. In fact, that document in several pro- 
visions accepted and guaranteed the institution 
of human slavery. 

The idea of equality finally appeared in the 
Constitution when the Fourteenth Amendment 
was adopted in 1868, forbidding the states to 
deny to any person within their jurisdiction 
“the equal protection of the laws.” This for- 
mulation was conceived primarily as a protec- 


tion for the newly freed slaves. Justice Millerin . 


The Slaughter-House Cases? said that this was 
“the one pervading purpose” of the Civil War 
amendments. 
equal protection clause, he doubted very much 
“whether any action of a State not directed by 
way of discrimination against the negroes as a 
class, or on account of their race, will ever be 
held to come within the purview” of the clause. 

This expectation was doubly confounded. 
The Court proved very reluctant to use the 
equal protection clause as an instrument for 
the protection of the civil rights of the “newly 
made freemen,” and at the same time eager to 
invent uses for it as a bar to business regulation. 
Robert J. Harris, in his fine study of the equal 
protection clause,‘ located some 554 decisions 
of the Supreme Court up to 1960 in which this 
provision was invoked and passed upon by the 
Court. Of these, 426 (77 per cent) dealt with 
legislation affecting economic interests, while 
only 78 (14 per cent) concerned state laws 
allegedly imposing racial discrimination or 
acts of Congress designed to eliminate it. 

The generally low regard in which the equal 
protection clause was held as late as 1927 is 
indicated by Justice Holmes’s deprecatory 
characterization of equal protection in Buck v. 
Bell as "the usual last resort of constitutional 
arguments.’’® It was not until the early 1930s 
that the Supreme Court “returned to the Con- 
stitution,” as Harris puts it, and began the re- 
habilitation of the equal protection clause in a 
series of cases dealing with racial discrimination 
which finally led in 1954 to the epoch-making 
decision in Brown v. Board of Education.® 


216 Wall. 36 (1873). 

4 The Quest for Equality (Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1960), p. 59. 

ë 274 U. S. 200 (1927). 

6 347 U. S. 483 (1954). 
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In the meantime there had been a tentative 
exploration on the Court of the possible ap- 
plication of the equal protection clause to 
legislative districting and apportionment. Se- 
rious complaints had accumulated in most of 
the states as to inequality of population in con- 
gressional and state legislative districts. In- 
equality resulted both from failure to redraw 
district lines as population changes occurred, 
and from provisions in many states basing 
legislative districts on factors other than popu- 
lation. The problem of unequal congressional 
districts was raised in the 1946 case of Colegrove 
v. Green,’ and three members of the Court 
asserted there for the first time that equal 
protection required the election of congressmen 
from districts generally equal in population. 
But there was no follow-up on this suggestion. 
Over the next fifteen years efforts to get the 
Court to intervene in other kinds of legislative 
election problems were met, in Harris’ words, 
with “bland unconcern for equitable represen- 
tation.” Consequently it came as a considerable 
surprise in 1962 when the Court in Baker v. 
Carr® by a 6 to 2 vote reversed the result of the 
Colegrove case and directed a federal court to 
hear a challenge to the constitutionality of 
Tennessee’s legislative arrangements, where no 
reapportionment of seats in the state legisla- 
ture had taken place since 1901. 

While this decision did not indicate what 
standards the judiciary should apply in passing 
on complaints about legislative apportionment, 
that was soon to come. In 1963 the Court in 
Gray v. Sanders? by a vote of 8 to 1 invalidated 
the Georgia county unit system of primary 
elections for statewide offices, a system deliber- 
ately designed to give control of the electoral 
process to rural minorities. The Court held: 


Once the geographical unit for which a representa- 
tive is to be chosen is designated, all who partici- 
pate in the election are to have an equal vote— 
whatever their race, whatever their sex, whatever 
their occupation, whatever their income, and 
wherever their home may be in that geographical 
unit. This is required by the Equal Protection 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, 


This was the Court’s first approach to the 
rule of one-man-one-vote. Gray v. Sanders was 
not, of course, a legislative apportionment case. 
But in 1964 the Court held that the same 
principle covered election of representatives in 
Congress and the apportionment of seats in 


7328 U. S. 549 (1946). 
8 369 U. S. 186 (1962). 
9372 U. B. 368 (1963). 
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the state legislatures. In Wesberry v. Sanders"® 
the Court by a vote of 6 to 3 applied the one- 
man-one-vote principle to the congressional 
districts of Georgia, holding that the Constitu- 
tion had the “plain objective of making equal 
representation for equal numbers of people the 
fundamental goal for the House of Representa- 
tives.” Four months later the rule of one-man- 
one-vote was responsible for holding unconsti- 
tutional the legislatures in no less than fifteen 
states, as the Court decided Reynolds v. Sims" 
and fourteen other cases by varying majorities 
of from six to eight justices. Probably more 
than forty state legislatures in all are vulnerable 
to challenge under the principle of Reynolds v. 
Sims. 


ITI 


The apportionment decisions have been bit- 
terly criticized on many grounds, but there are 
two basic objections to the constitutional posi- 
tion asserted by the Court. First, it is argued 
that the equal protection clause has no rele- 
vance to and does not control matters of 
political representation, and consequently that 
there are no constitutional limits on legislative 
arrangements. Second, even if there are some 
limits, it is alleged that they are not judicially 
enforceable: So this is partly an argument about 
constitutional standards for apportionment sys- 
tems, and partly an argument about the proper 
role of the courts, 

Let us examine first the question of constitu- 
tional standards, Only Justices Frankfurter 
and Harlan on the recent Court contend that 
there are no constitutional limitations on 
legislative discretion in setting up apportion- 
ment arrangements. With Frankfurter’s retire- 
ment, the Court’s position is eight to one 
against Harlan on this score. 

Six members of the Court majority say that 
the proper standard is one-man-one-vote. In 
Wesberry v. Sanders Justice Black derived the 
principle of equal congressional districts from 
certain of Madison’s statements at the Con- 
stitutional Convention and in The Federalist, 
and from the provisions in Article I for the 
choosing of representatives ‘‘by the people of 
the several States.” In Reynolds v. Sims Chief 
Justice Warren relied on general principles of 
representative government and majority rule 
to support the Court’s conclusion that “the 
Equal Protection Clause guarantees the oppor- 
tunity for equal participation by all voters in 
the election of state legislators.” “Legislators 
represent people, not trees or acres,” he said, 


10 376 U. 5. 1 (1964). 
u 377 U. S. 533 (1964). 
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adding: “To the extent that a citizen’s right to 
vote is debased, he is that much less a citizen.” 
Obviously the Court is here creating new 
law, just as it did in the Brown decision. The 
Court never likes to admit that it is creating 
new law. In Brown the Court had hoped that 
it could find some support for overruling its 
precedents in the “intention of the framers,” 
some definite indication of concern with segre- 
gated education when the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted, and so it had asked counsel 
to undertake research on the historical back- 
ground of the amendment. But no clear voice 
spoke from the past, and consequently the 
Court had to ground its interpretation of equal 
protection on the “present place” of public 
education in American life and present psycho- 
logical knowledge and present standards of 
morality. In the same way the Court in 
Reynolds v. Sims relates equal protection to 
present concepts of representative government, 
It is charged, however, that these are simply 
the concepts of a “particular political philoso- 
phy” which seems wise to the present majority 
of the Supreme Court, and without constitu- 
tional standing. Justices Stewart and Clark 
deny that the rule of one-man-one-vote can be 
logically or historically drawn out of the equal 
protection clause, and they contend that the 
rule is much too rigid in its effect on systems of 
representation. Holding every state to the one- 
man-one-vote rule, they say, would deny ‘‘any 
opportunity for enlightened and progressive 
innovation in the design of its democratic insti- 
tutions.” The goal of equal protection as they 
see it is a broader one, “to accommodate within 
a system of representative government the 
interests and aspirations of diverse groups of 
people, without subjecting any group or class 
to absolute domination by a geographically 
concentrated or highly organized majority.” 
This is a rather vague standard. How is one 
to judge whether it has been achieved? There 
are two tests, according to Stewart. First, the 
plan of representation must be “rational,” in 
the light of the state’s own characteristics and 
needs. Second, “the plan must be such as not 
to permit the systematic frustration of the will 
of a majority of the electorate of the State.” 
Determining whether a state is meeting this 
test might seem to require the employment of 
whole cadres of political scientists, but Stewart 
suggests that a liberal arrangement for use of 
the initiative and referendum in approving or 
reviewing apportionment plans should be re- 
garded as an acceptable guarantee against 
frustration of the basic principle of majority 
rule. 
Application of this two-fold test led Stewart 
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and Clark to uphold the legislative apportion- 
ments of New York, Colorado, Ilinois, and 
Michigan, all of which were condemned by the 
six-judge majority as violative of one-man-one- 
vote. In addition, Stewart, but not Clark, 
would have approved the Ohio apportionment. 
The Stewart-Clark standard gave the same re- 
sult as one-man-one-vote in the ten other 
states which the Court considered in the spring 
of 1964.22 

Which of these standards has the better 
claim to validity? The Stewart-Clark rule of 
rationality has the pragmatic merit of flexibil- 
ity. It does not clamp down so strictly on the 
discretion the states have traditionally exer- 
cised in making representation decisions, and 
consequently it may be more politically accept- 
able. 

By contrast, one-man-one-vote is a rigorous 
rule. But I believe that it comes closer to sum- 
marizing current notions of democracy in» 
representation than any other. For example, 
the Twentieth Century Fund in 1962 assembled 
a conference of sixteen distinguished research 
scholars and political scientists to discuss the 
problems of legislative apportionment. With 
only one dissent, they concluded that “the 
history of democratic institutions points com- 
pellingly in the direction of population as the 
only legitimate basis of representation today.” 

Moreover, the Court’s one-man-one-vote 
rule may not be as rigorous as it sounds. Chief 
Justic Warren’s opinion in Reynolds v. Sims 
specifically disclaimed the intention ‘‘to spell 
out any precise constitutional tests.” All that 
the Court asked was that apportionments be 
“based substantially on population and the 
equal-population principle was not diluted in 
any significant way.” He also granted that “a « 
State can rationally consider according political 
subdivisions some independent representation 
in at least one body of the state legislature, as 
long as the basic standard of equality of popu- 
lation among districts is maintained.” It 
therefore appears possible that one-man-one- 
vote may in practice be tempered by some of 
the same rationality which is the foundation of 
the Stewart and Clark approach. 


IV 


Fortunately for us, however, this comparison 
of the Court’s two standards can be left to 
another occasion. For present purposes their 
similarity is more important than their differ- 


“In four of these cases, however, Stewart 
voted to remand for further proceedings. = 
8 “One Man-One Vote,” The Twentieth Cen- 

tury Fund, 1962, p. 4. 
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ences. The significant fact is that eight mem- 
bers of the Court, though disagreeing as to the 
standard, have agreed that the Court must 
assume responsibility for bringing legislative 
apportionments under the coverage of the 
equal protection clause. And the more lenient 
of the two standards is still strict enough to 
invalidate ten of the first fifteen state legisla- 
tures to which it has been applied. 

The basic division on the Court, then, is not 
over standards but over the proper role of the 
Court in handling political questions. In 
Colegrove v. Green, Justice Frankfurter first 
made the argument that legislative districting 
and apportionment was a “political thicket” 
which courts must shun. When he lost this 
argument in Baker v. Carr, he had to develop 
a positive justification for inequality of voting 
and representation arrangements in order to 
continue his posture of judicial non-interven- 


~< tion. His argument was that population had 


never been the sole basis for representation 
systems, either in the past or the present, and 
so it could not be part of the concept of equal 
protection. He presented a long historical re- 
view of the various systems of representation, 
and wound up with the conclusion that there 
had been “a decided twentieth century trend 
away from population as the exclusive base of 
representation.” Only twelve state constitu- 
tions, he reported, provided for a substantially 
unqualified application of the population stand- 
ard for even a'single chamber. This appeared 
to Frankfurter to constitute a conclusive case 
against one-man-one-vote. 

Frankfurter is of course correct on the 
mathematics. There has been a trend away 
from population as the exclusive base of repre- 
x sentation in state legislatures. Such a trend has 
manifested itself, for example, in the state of 
Illinois, which affords an interesting com- 
mentary on Frankfurter’s statistics. The North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, the Illinois Enabling 
Act of 1818, the Illinois Constitution of 1848, 
and the present Constitution of 1870 all pro- 
vided for two. houses based on population. 
From 1818 to 1901 both houses were re- 
districted fourteen times in conformity with 
population changes. In 1870 Cook County 
contained only 14 per cent of the state’s popu- 
lation. But by 1900 it had grown to 38 per cent, 
and 1901 was the last reapportionment that 
could be put through the legislature, because 
the population growth of Cook County would 
have had to be recognized. Efforts to force 
remapping in the courts failed. Finally, in 1954 
a compromise constitutional amendment was 
presented to the voiers—the lower house to be 
redistricted every ten years on a population 
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basis, the senate to be drawn permanently 
with area the prime consideration to guarantee 
downstate control. The amendment was rati- 
fied by 87 per cent of Illinois voters. 

This is a sample of how Frankfurter’s trend 
was established. It is a trend resulting from 
rural legislators’ persistent refusal to recognize 
state constitutional requirements and metro- 
politan expansion, and final acquiescence by 
city dwellers in permanent under-representa- 
tion as the price of getting any reapportion- 
ment at all. Somehow Frankfurter’s trend 
seems less impressive when put in this light. 
The principle of representation which his re- 
search has discovered is simply the principle 
that power holders do not willingly give up 
power. 

Since Frankfurter did not recognize this as 
the operative principle of representation in the 
twentieth century, he did not have to defend 
it. But his colleague Justice Harlan did in fact 
do so in his several opinions. In Baker v. Carr, 
supplementing Frankfurter’s dissent, he an- 
nounced that he would not regard it as uncon- 
stitutional for a state legislature to conclude 
(a) “that an existing allocation of senators and 
representatives constitutes a desirable balance 
of geographical and demographical representa- 
tion,” or (b) “that in the interest of stability 
of government it would be best to defer for 
some future time the redistribution of seats in 
the state legislature,” or (c) that “an electoral 
imbalance between its rural and urban popula- 
tion” would be desirable “‘to protect the State’s 
agricultural interests from the sheer weight of 
numbers of those residing in the cities.” 

Bear in mind that in Baker v. Carr the legis- 
lature which was making these decisions was a 
legislature elected from districts drawn in 1901 
and not subsequently revised, in defiance of 
the state constitution. So what Harlan was 
saying was that legislators representing the 
state as it was in 1901 could legitimately 
decide in 1962 that the 1901 balance of geog- 
raphy and demography had been preferable, 
that the political situation in the state would 
be more stable if the clock had been stopped in 
1901, and that the rural interests as of 1901 
could themselves decide, contrary to the state 
constitution, that they deserved protection 
against the cities and that it should take the 
form of keeping city representation in a minor- 
ity. 

Justice Harlan did not even stop with this. 
In the 1963 case of Gray v. Sanders, he was, 
alone on the Court, rash enough to argue that 
Georgia’s county unit caricature of a represen- 
tation system was not irrational. He said in its 
defense: 
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Given the undeniably powerful influence of a 
state governor on law and policy making, I do 
not see how it can be deemed irrational for a 
State to conclude that a candidate for such office 
should not be one whose choice lies with the 
numerically superior electoral strength of urban 
voters. By like token, I cannot consider it irra- 
tional for Georgia to apply its County Unit Sys- 
tem to the selection of candidates for other state- 
wide offices in order to assure against a predomi- 
nantly ‘city point of view’ in the administration 
of the State’s affairs. 


The amazing doctrine here announced is 
that a state can rationally, and therefore law- 
fully, set up an electoral system under which 
the governor and other statewide officers must 
be chosen by the minority because if they 
represented the majority they might abuse the 
“legitimate interests” of the minority. By the 
same logic it could be argued that Negroes, who 
are in every state a minority more abused than 
rural interests ever were, could rationally be 
given the right to control the naming of public 
officials. Actually, Harlan suggests in his Baker 
dissent that he would accept as rational any 
legislative plan of allotting representatives 
short of throwing dice. 


Vv 


Justice Harlan would have been better ad- 
vised not to try to find rational excuses for 
misrepresentation, and simply to confine him- 
self to stating the case against judicial involve- 
ment in political questions. He does elaborate 
on Frankfurter’s Colegrove reasoning, as in the 
following statement from the Wesberry case: 


What is done today saps the political process. 
The promise of judicial intervention in matters of 
this sort cannot but encourage popular inertia in 
efforts for political reform through the political 
process, with the inevitable result that the process 
is itself weakened. 


My response is that it is a naive, static view 
of politics which holds that if the courts do 
more, the legislature and executive will do less. 
If the courts act, it is quite possible that they 
will stimulate others to act. In fact, within four 
days after the Wesberry decision was handed 
down, the Georgia legislature, its political 
process not sapped but invigorated, passed a 
bill redistricting the state’s congressional seats 
for the first tine since 1931 and giving Atlanta 
the representation in Congress to which it was 
entitled by population. 

The Wesberry decision also motivated the 
House Judiciary Committee to take up a long 
pending measure drafted by Representative 
Celler providing that congressional districts 
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must be composed of compact and contiguous 
territory, varying not more than 15 per cent 
from the average population of the state’s con- 
gressional districts.4 Prospects for eventual 
passage of the bill are regarded as favorable. 
Representative William McCulloch (Rep., 
Ohio) was quoted as saying, when the bill was 
being considered in committee: “With hind- 
sight, we probably would have been well- 
advised to have taken some action heretofore.’’!5 
Now that the Supreme Court has said that 
there is no defense for unequal congressional 
districting, everyone agrees and the districts 
are being made equal. But until the Supreme 
Court acted, there was no legislative action and 
no prospect of legislative action. 

Justice Harlan puts his objection to judicial 
activism in a somewhat different way when he 
castigates the ‘‘current mistaken view... that 
this Court should ‘take the lead’ in promoting 
reform when other branches of government fail 
to act.” Stated this broadly, Harlan’s criti- 
cism must include the Court’s historic ac- 
complishment achieved by “taking the lead” 
in Brown v. Board of Education. The Court in 
1954 could have decided that ending racial 
segregation was not a task for them—indeed, 
not a task for a court at all. The justices could 
have said, this is a job for Congress, which is 
specifically authorized by section 5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to enforce the equal protec- 
tion clause by “appropriate legislation.” They 
could have said, this is a job for the President, 
who has resources for marshalling opinion and 
providing the leadership and quite possibly the 
coercion that will be required to make equal 
protection a reality in many parts of the na- 
tion. The Brown Court could have said these 
things—but it did not. It took the lead. 

Now, in 1964 the Court has taken the lead 
to achieve equality in the representative proc- 
ess at the state level. It has taken the lead 
in demanding that the naked power struggle, 
which up to the present has determined how 
state legislatures are composed, be subjected 
to the rule of law—specifically, equal protec- 
tion of the laws. The Court has stirred the 
stagnant waters in the rotten boroughs. It has 
challenged the beneficiaries of the various 
systems’ of malapportionment and under- 
representation to justify if they can their 
privileged status. The Court has cut through 
the sophistry that to prevent the problems of 
rural minorities from being ignored, it is neces- 
sary to ignore the problems of urban major- 
ities. 


u“ H. R. 2836, 88th Cong. 
18 New York Times, March 19, 1964. 
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But stirring the waters is not enough, of 
course, and here is where Justice Harlan’s 
reservations about judicial leadership have 
some relevance. Courts cannot lead unless some 
one will follow. The burden of achieving racial 
integration was too heavy for the courts to bear 
alone; they needed the executive and legisla- 
tive assistance they have recently received. 
Just so the Supreme Court cannot expect to 
carry through a massive reform of American 
state legislatures unless there is substantial 
legislative support for the goals it has an- 
nounced. It is true that some courts, when re- 
apportionment deadlines imposed on state 
legislatures have not been met, have them- 
selves carved up a state into legislative dis- 
tricts. But few can be happy to see courts 
assume such functions, for which they have so 
little qualification. 

The Supreme Court, needing legislative sup- 

< port, must anticipate the possibility that this 
support may be less than complete. Many pro- 
posals for constitutional amendments have 
been put forward to modify in one respect or 
another the impact of the Supreme Court 
decisions on state legislatures. The principal 
proposal, backed by the Republican Party 
platform in 1964 and the Republican leadership 
in Congress, would accept the position that one 
house must be based on population, but would 
allow representation in the second house to 
take into account factors other than popula- 
tion if the people of the state approved in a 
referendum vote.!® 


16 In an effort to delay judicial enforcement of 
the Supreme Court reapportionment decisions 
until a constitutional amendment could be con- 

» sidered by Congress, several legislative measures 
were considered in the closing days of the 88th 
Congress. Senator Everett Dirksen sponsored 
H.R. 11380 as a rider to the Foreign Aid bill, 
providing that federal courts may not interfere 
with the election of state legislatures before Jan- 
uary 1, 1966, and that they must allow states “a 
reasonable opportunity” to reapportion their 
legislative seats in regular legislative sessions, 
except in “highly unusual circumstances.” Adop- 
tion of the rider was prevented by a filibuster, and 
eventually a compromise was approved in the 
Senate. It declared the “sense of Congress” that 
any order of a federal district court concerning 
apportionment of a state legislature could prop- 
erly allow the legislature the length of time of its 
regular session plus thirty days, but no longer 
than six months, to apportion itself in accordance 
with the Constitution. House conservatives, 
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If such an amendment were to be adopted, 
it would be regarded as a rebuff to the Supreme 
Court. But its adoption would actually require 
most of the states to revise their legislative 
apporticnments in the direction of greater 
equality of representation than now exists, and 
the Court, even with its mandate thus limited, 
would kave been responsible for stimulating 
the political process to accomplish ‘the most 
sweeping reform of state legislative composi- 
tion in American history. 

In a very real sense, then, the Court’s de- 
cision in Reynolds v. Sims is not an order. It is 
an opinion offering itself for belief; it is a 
recommendation proposing action. The Court 
proposes, but politics disposes. 

The Court was justified in taking the lead on 
reapportionment in state legislatures because 
no other channels of protest were open to an 
aggrieved citizenry. The Court was justified in 
concluding that the stalemate of legislative 
representation could be broken only by holding 
one-man-one-vote to be a constitutional man- 
date. In a nation which is seventy per cent 
urban, the Court is saying to rurally domi- 
nated legislatures that the way to regain the 
position and prestige the states once had is to 
establish contact with the real world of the 
second half of the twentieth century. The 
Court is opening the way for state legislatures, 
which all too often have seemed engaged in an 
organized conspiracy against the future, to 
play a positive role in dealing with the stagger- 
ing problems of metropolitan America. 

“Courts are not representative bodies,” said 
Justice Frankfurter in his concurring opinion 
in Dennis v. United States!” “They are not 
designed to be a good reflex of a democratic 
society.” It is one of the strengths of the 
American system that this is not necessarily 
true. Not all elective institutions are repre- 
sentative, and not all representative institu- 
tions are elective. Students of public admin- 
istration have demonstrated how much we rely 
on the representative character of the American 
civil service. Now Brown and Baker have again 
reminded us that judges who endeavor to speak 
for the constituency of reason and justice may 
truly represent the enduring principles of a 
democratic society. 





angered at the mildness of H.R. 11380 as amended, 
forced its elimination from the Foreign Aid bill in 
conference, so the Highty-eighth Congress ad- 
journed without taking any action relating to the 
Court’s apportionment decisions. 

17 341 U. S. 494 (1951). 
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PUBLIC-REGARDINGNESS AS A VALUE PEM LAE IN 
VOTING BEHAVIOR* 


JAMES Q. WILSON AND EDWARD C. BANFIELD 
Harvard University 


Qur concern here is with the nature of the 
individual’s attachment to the body politic 
and, more particularly, with the value premises 
underlying the choices made by certain classes 
of voters. Our hypothesis is that some classes 
of voters (provisionally defined as “subcultures” 
constituted on ethnic and income lines) are 
more disposed than others to rest their choices 
on some conception of “the public interest” or 
the “welfare of the community.” To say the 
same thing in another way, the voting behavior 
of some classes tends to be more public-regard- 
ing and less private- (self- or family-) regarding 
than that of others. To test this hypothesis it is 
necessary to examine voting behavior in situ- 
ations where one can say that a certain vote 
could not have been private-regarding. Local 
bond and other expenditure referenda present 
such situations: it is sometimes possible to say 
that a vote in favor of a particular expenditure 
proposal is incompatible with a certain voter’s 
self-interest narrowly conceived. If the voter 
nevertheless casts such a vote and if there is 
evidence that his vote was not in some sense 
irrational or accidental, then it must be pre- 
sumed that his action was based on some con- 
ception of “the public interest.” 

Our first step, accordingly, is to show how 
much of the behavior in question can, and 
cannot, be explained on grounds of self-interest 
alone, narrowly conceived. If all of the data 
were consistent with the hypothesis that the 
voter acts as if he were trying to maximize his 
family income, the inquiry would end right 
there. In fact, it turns out that many of the 
data cannot be explained in this way. The 
question arises, therefore, whether the unex- 
plained residue is purposive or “accidental.” 
We suggest that for the most part it is pur- 


* This is a preliminary report of a study sup- 
ported by the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
M.I.T. and Harvard University and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The writers wish to acknowl- 
edge assistance from Martha Derthick and Mark 
K. Adams and comments from James Beshers, 
Anthony Downs, Werner Hirsch, Hendrik Houth- 
akker, H. Douglas Price, and Arthur Stinchcombe. 
This paper was originally presented at the Second 
Conference On Urban Public Expenditures, New 
York University, February 21-22, 1964. 


posive, and that the voters’ purposes arise 
from their conceptions of “the public interest.” 
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We start, then, from the simple—and ad- 
mittedly implausible—hypothesis that the 
voter tries to maximize his family income or 
(the same thing) self-interest narrowly con- 
ceived. We assume that the voter estimates in 
dollars both the benefits that will accrue to him 
and his family if the proposed public expendi- 
ture is made and the amount of the tax that, 
will fall on him in consequence of the expendi- 
ture; if the estimated benefit is more than the 
estimated cost, he votes for the expenditure; if 
it is less, he votes against it. We assume that all 
proposed expenditures will confer some benefits 
on all voters. The benefits conferred on a par- 
ticular voter are “‘trivial,” however, if the ex- 
penditure is for something that the particular 
voter (and his family) is not likely to use or 
enjoy. For example, improvement of sidewalks 
confers trivial benefits on those voters who are 
not likely to walk on them. 

Insofar as behavior is consistent with these 
assumptions—.e., insofar as the voter seems 
to act rationally in pursuit of self-interest 
narrowly conceived—we consider that no fur- 
ther “explanation” is required. It may be that 
other, entirely different hypotheses would ac- 
count for the behavior just as well or better. 
That possibility is not of concern to us here, 
however. 

No doubt, our assumptions lack realism, No 
doubt, relatively few voters make a conscious 
calculation of costs and benefits. Very often the 
voter has no way of knowing whether a public 
expenditure proposal will benefit him or not. In 
only one state which we have examined (Florida) 
do ballots in municipal referenda specify pre- 
cisely which streets are to be paved or where a 
bridge is to be built. Even if a facility is to serve 
the whole city (e.g., a zoo, civic center, or county 
hospital), in most cities the ballot proposition 
is usually so indefinite that the voter cannot ac- 
curately judge either the nature or the amount 
of the benefits that he would derive from the ex- 
penditure. Similarly, it is often difficult or im- 
possible for the voter to estimate even the ap- 
proximate amount of the tax that will fall upon 
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him in consequence of the expendittre. Some 
” states (e.g., Illinois and California) require that 
the anticipated cost of each undertaking be 
listed on the ballot (e.g., $12,800,000 for 
sewer improvements”). Of course, ever’ when 
the total cost if given, the voter must:depend 
on the newspapers to tell, or figure out for him- 
self—if he can—how much it would increase the 
tax rate and how much the increased: tax rate 
would add to his tax bill. Ohio is the only state 
we have studied where the voter is told on-the 
ballot how the proposed expenditure will affect 
the tax rate (“17 cents per $100 valuation for 
each of two years”). Almost everywhere, most 
of the expenditure proposals are to be-financed 
from the local property tax. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a different tax (¢.g., the sales tax) or a 
different tax base (e.g., the county or state 
rather than the city), is used. In these cases, the 
voter is likely to find it even harder to estimate 
~<how much he will have to pay. 

We may be unrealistic also both in assuming 
that the voter takes only money costs into ac- 
count (actually he may think that a proposed 
civic center would be an eyesore) and in as- 
suming that the only money costs he takes into 
account are taxes levied upon him (actually, if 
he is a renter he may suppose—whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly is beside the point—that 
his landlord will pass a tax increase onto him 
in a higher rent). 

The realism of the assumptions does not 
really matter. What does matter is their useful- 
ness in predicting the voters’ behavior. It is 
possible that voters may act as if they are well 
informed and disposed to calculate even when 
in fact they are neither. If we can predict their 
behavior without going into the question of 

x how much or how well they calculate, sò much 
the better. 
Il 


On the assumptions we have made, one 
would expect voters who will have no tax 
levied upon them in consequence of the passage 
of an expenditure proposal to vote for it even if 
it will confer only trivial benefits on them. Hav- 
ing nothing to lose by the expenditure and 
something (however small) to gain, they will 
favor it. In the very low-income! wards and pre- 
cincts of the larger cities a high proportion of 
the voters are in this position since most local 
public expenditures are financed from the 
property tax and the lowest-income people do 
hot own property. We find that in these heavily 
non-home-owning districts the voters almost 


* 1 Median family income under $3,000 per year. 
Needless to say, most voters in this category are 
Negroes. 
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TABLE I. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTAGE 
OF WARD VOTING “YES” AND PERCENTAGE OF 
DWELLING UNITS OWNER OCCUPIED; VARIOUS 

ISSUES IN CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO 


—— 





Simple 
Correlation 
Issue and Date Coefficient 
(@) 
Cleveland (83 wards): 
Administration Building (11/59) —0.86 
County Hospital (11/59) —0.77 
Tuberculosis Hospital (11/59) —0.79 
Court House (11/59) —0.85 
Juvenile Court (11/59) —0.83 
Parks (11/59) —0.67 
Welfare Levy (5/60) —0.72 
Roads and Bridges (11/60) —0.77 
Zoo (11/60) —0.81 
Parks (11/60) —0.57 
Chicago (50 wards): 

County Hospital (1957) —0.79 
Veterans’ Bonus (1957) —0.49 
Welfare Building (1958) —0.67 
Street Lights (1959) —0.83 
Municipal Building (1962) —0.78 
Urban Renewal Bonds (1962) —0.79 
Sewers (1962) —0.79 
Street Lights (1962) —0.81 


invariably support all expenditure proposals. 
We have examined returns on 35 expenditure 
proposals passed upon in 20 separate elections 
in seven cities and have not found a single in- 
stance in which this group failed to give a 
majority in favor of a proposal. Frequently the 
vote is 75 to 80 per cent in favor; sometimes it 
is over 90 per cent. The strength of voter sup- 
port is about the same no matter what the 
character of the proposed expenditure.? 

In all of the elections we have examined, non- 
homeowners show more taste for public ex- 
penditures that are to be financed from pro- 
perty taxes than do homeowners. Table I shows 


2 The cities and elections examined are: 

Cleveland-Cuyahoga County: Nov., 1956; 
Nov., 1959; May, 1960; Nov., 1960. 

Chicago-Cook County: June, 1957; Nov., 
1958; Nov., 1959; April, 1962. 

Detroit-Wayne County: August, 1960; Feb., 
1961; April, 1961; April, 1963. 

Kansas City: Nov., 1960; March, 1962. 

Los Angeles: Nov., 1962. 

Miami: Nov., 1956; May, 1960. 

St. Louis: March, 1962; Nov., 1962; March, 
1963. 
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TABLE IL. VOTING BEHAVIOR OF FOUR MAJOR 
ECONOMIC GROUPS COMPARED IN COOK COUNTY 














, Percent “Yes” Vote 
Group County State Welfare 
Hospital (1957) Building (1958) 
(%) (%) 
High Income Homeownera* 
Winnetka 64 76 
Wilmette 55 70 
Lincolnwood 47 64 
Middle Income Homeownerst 
Lansing 30 54 
Bellwood 21 55 
Brookfield 22 51 
Middle Income Renterst 
Chicago Ward 44 65 71 
` Chicago Ward 48 61 72 
Chicago Ward 49 64 74 
Low Income Renters§ 
Chicago Ward 2 88 73 
Chicago Ward 3 87 76 
Chicago Ward 27 87 78 








* Three suburbs with highest median family income ($13,200 
to $23,200) among all suburbs with 85 percent or more home 
ownership. 

ft Three suburbs with lowest median family income ($8,000 to 
$8,300) among all suburbs with 85 percent or more home owner- 
ship. 

t Three wards with highest median family income ($6,200 to 
36,800) among all wards with less than 15 percent home owner- 
ship (none of the three wards is more than 4 percent Negro). 

§ Three wards with lowest median family income ($3,100 to 
$4,100) among all wards with less than 15 percent home owner- 
ship (Negro population of wards ranges from 59 to 99 percent). 


by means of product-moment (Pearsonian r) 
coefficients of correlation the strength and con- 
sistency of this relationship over a wide variety 
of issues in several elections in Cleveland and 
Chicago.? As one would expect, when an ex- 
penditure is to be financed from a source other 
than the property tax the difference between 
homeowner and non-homeowner behavior is 
reduced. This is borne out in Table II in which 
we have compared wards typical of four major 
economic groups in Cook County (Hlinois) in 
their voting on two issues: first, a proposal to 
increase county hospital facilities and, second, 
a proposal to construct a state welfare building. 
The measures were alike in that they would 
benefit only indigents; they were different in 


3 The degree of association was also calculated 
using a nonparametric statistic (Kendall’s tau). 
The relationship persists but at lower values. 
Since we are satisfied that the relationship found 
by r is not spurious, we have relied on it for the 
balance of the analysis because of its capacity to 
produce partial correlation coefficients. 
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that their costs would be assessed against dif- 
ferent publics: the hospital was to be paid for ~ 
from the local property tax, the welfare build- 
ing from state sources, largely a sales tax. 
Middle-income homeowners showed themselves 
very sensitive to this difference; the percentage 
favoring the state-financed measure was twice 
that favoring the property-tax-financed one. 
Low-income renters, on the other hand, pre- 
ferred the property-tax-financed measure to 
the state-financed one. 

Let us turn now to the behavior of voters who 
do own property and whose taxes will therefore 
be increased in consequence of a public ex- 
penditure. One might suppose that the more 
property such a voter has, the less likely it is 
that he will favor public expenditures. To be 
sure, certain expenditures confer benefits 
roughly in proportion to the value of property 
and some may even confer disproportionate 
benefits on the more valuable properties; im 
such cases one would expect large property 
owners to be as much in favor of expenditures 
as the small, or more so. Most expenditures, 
however, confer about the same benefits on 
large properties as on small, whereas of course 
the taxes to pay for the expenditure are levied 
(in theory at least) strictly in proportion to the 
value of property. The owner of a $30,000 
home, for example, probably gets no more bene- 
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Source of housing data: U. S. Census of housing, 
1960. Figure reprinted from Edward C. Banfield 
and James Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1963), p. 238. 


Figure 1. Relation between percentage voting 
tyes” on proposition to provide increased county 
hospital facilities (November 1959) and percent- 
age of ‘dwelling units owner-occupied in the 33 - 
wards of Cleveland. 
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fit from the construction of a new city hall or 
‘the expansion of a zoo than does the owner of a 
$10,000 one; his share of the tax increase is 
three times as much, however. Very often, in- 
deed, there is an inverse relation between the 
value of a property and the benefits that ac- 
crue to its owner from a public expenditure. 
The probability is certainly greater that the 
owner of the $10,000 house will some day use 
the free county hospital (patronized chiefly by 
low-income Negroes) than that the owner of the 
$30,000 house will use it. Since normally the 
ratio of benefits to costs is less favorable the 
higher the value of the property, one might ex- 
pect to find a positive correlation between the 
percentage of “No” votes in a neighborhood 
and the median value of homes there. 

This expectation is not borne out by the 
facts, however. Table III gives partial correla- 
tion coefficients relating the per cent voting 
“Yes” in the wards of Cleveland and the 
suburban wards and towns of Cuyahoga 
County to the median family income in those 
wards and towns.‘ It shows that the higher the 


4 Only two measures of tax liability can be got 
from the Census: median home value and median 
family income. We have used the latter for the 
most part. The Census classifies all homes valued 
at over $25,000 together, thereby collapsing digs- 
tinctions that are important for us. We think, too, 
that people are more likely to know their incomes 
than to know the current. market value of their 
homes, and that therefore the Census information 
on incomes is more reliable. Finally, in neighbor- 
hoods populated mostly by renters, median home 
values are likely to be unrepresentative of the 
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Fiaure 2. Relation between percentage voting 
“yes” on proposition to provide additional sewer 
“facilities (1962) and percentage of dwelling units 
owner-occupied in wards of Chicago. 
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TABLE Ill. PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ME- 
DIAN FAMILY INCOME OF WARD AND PERCENTAGE 
“yrs” VOTE ON VARIOUS MEASURES, 
CLEVELAND AND SUBURBS 








Partial 
Area and Issue Correlation* 
Cleveland (38 wards): 
Administration Building +0.49 
County Hospital +0.64 
Tuberculosis Hospital +0.57 
Court House +0.49 
Juvenile Court +0.66 
Parks +0.48 
Welfare Levy +0.70 
Roads and Bridges +0.61 
Zoo +0.59 
Cuyahoga County Suburbs 
(90 wards and towns): 
Administration Building +0.47 
` County Hospital +0.54 
Tuberculosis Hospital +0.43 
Court House +0.60 
Juvenile Court +0.59 
Parks +0.52 
Welfare Levy +0.35 
Roads and Bridges +0.60 
Zoo +0.62 


* Controlling for proportion of dwelling units 
owner-occupied. 


income of a ward or town; the-more taste it has 
for public expenditures of various kinds. That 
the ratio of benefits to costs declines as income 
goes up seems to make no difference.’ 





class character of the neighborhood: this is so, for 
example, where a few owner-occupied slums exist 
in a district of luxury apartments. 

5 Other studies which suggest that upper-income 
groups may have a greater preference for public 
expenditures than middle-income groups include 
Oliver P. Williams and Charles R. Adrian, Four 
Cities: A Study in Comparative Policy Making 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1963), ch. v; Alvin Boskoff and Harmon Zeigler, 
Voting Patterns in a Local Election (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1964), ch. iii; Richard A. 
Watson, The Politics of Urban Change (Kansas 
City, Mo.: Community Studies, Inc., 1963), ch. 
iv; and Robert H. Salisbury and Gordon Black, 
“Class and Party in Non-Partisan Elections: The 
Case of Des Moines,” this Review, Vol. 57 
(September, 1963), p. 591. The Williams-Adrian 
and Salisbury-Black studies use electoral data; the 
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Median value of owner-occupied dwelling units 1960 (thousands of dollars) 
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Note: Only property owners and their spouses 
could vote. 

Source of housing data: U. S. Census of Hous- 
ing, 1960. 

Figure reprinted from Banfield and Wilson, 
City Politics, p. 239. 


Ficurs 3. Relation between percentage voting 
“yes” on proposition to provide additional flood 
control facilities (November 1960) and median 
value of owner-occupied dwelling units in the 
precincts of Flint, Michigan. 


The same pattern appears in a 1960 Flint, 
Michigan, vote on additional flood control 
facilities. This is shown graphically in Figure 3. 
Although there is a considerable dispersion 
around the line of regression, in general the 
higher the home value—and accordingly the 
more the expected tax—the greater the support 
for the expenditure. 





Boskoff-Zeigler and Watson studies use survey 
data. See also Otto A. Davia, “Empirical Evidence 
of ‘Political’ Influences Upon the Expenditure and 
Taxation Policies of Public Schools,” Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, January, 1964 
(mimeo), and William C. Birdsall, “Public Fi- 
nance Allocation Decisions and the Preferences 
of Citizens: Some Theoretical and Empirical 
Considerations,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, De- 
partment of Economics, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1963. A difficulty with the Davis and Birdsall 
studies is the size (and thus the heterogeneity) of 
the units of analysis—entire school districts in 
one case, entire cities in the other. 

_* Michigan is one of the few states which re- 
stricts the right to vote on expenditures to prop- 
erty owners and their spouses. Because the Flint 
returns were tabulated on a precinct basis, demo- 
graphic data had to be obtained from block rather 
than tract statistics; since median family income 
is given only for tracts, median value of owner- 
occupied homes had to be used. 

Possibly the flood control benefits would be 
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It may be argued that because of. the 
phenomenon of the diminishing marginal util-* 
ity of money these findings are not really 
anomalous. The richer a man is, perhaps, the 
smaller the sacrifice that an additional dollar of 
taxation represents to him. Thus, even though 
the well-to-do voter may get no more benefit 
than the poor one gets and may have-to pay a 
great deal more in taxes, an expenditure pro- 
posal may nevertheless be more attractive to 
him. He may be more willing to pay a dollar for 
certain benefits than his neighbor is to pay 
fifty cents because, having much more money 
than his neighbor, a dollar is worth only a 
quarter as much to him. 

Differences in the value of the dollar to 
voters at different income levels account in 
part for the well-to-do voter’s relatively strong 
taste for public expenditures. They can hardly 
account for it entirely, however. For one thing, 
they do not rationalize the behavior of those 
voters who support measures that would give 
them only trivial benefits while imposing sub- 
stantial costs upon them. The suburbanite who 
favors a county hospital for the indigent which 
he and his family will certainly never use and 
for which he will be heavily taxed is not acting 
according to self-interest narrowly conceived no 
matter how little a dollar is worth to him. 

Moreover, if the well-to-do voter places a low 
value on the dollar when evaluating some ex- 
penditure proposals, one would expect him to 
place the same low value on it when evaluating 
all others. In fact, he does not seem to do so; in- 
deed, he sometimes appears to place a higher 
value on it than does his less-well-off neighbor. 
Compare, for example, the behavior of the 
Cook County (Illinois) suburbanites who 
voted on a proposal to build a county hospital 
(an expenditure which would confer only trivial 
benefits on them and for which they would be 
taxed in proportion to the value of their prop- 
erty) with the behavior of the same sub- 
urbanites who voted on a proposal to give a 
bonus of $300 to Korean War veterans (an ex- 
penditure from which the well-to-do would 
benefit about as much as the less-well-to-do 
and for which they would not be taxed dispro- 
portionately, since the bonus was to be fi- 
nanced from state, not local, revenues, and the 





distributed roughly in proportion to the value of 
properties; about this we cannot say. However, it 
is worth noting that the vote in Flint on other 
expenditures which presumably would not distrib- 
ute benefits in proportion to the value of proper-* 
ties (e.g., parks) followed the same pattern. 
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state had neither an income tax nor a cor- 
porate profits tax). As Figures 4 and 5 show, 
the higher the median family income of a vot- 
ing district, the larger the percentage voting 
“Yes” on the welfare building (the rank-order 
correlation was +0.57), but the smaller the 
percentage voting “Yes” on the veterans’ bonus 
(the rank-order correlation was —0.71). 

In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, the same thing 
happened. There the higher the median family 
income, the larger the percentage voting for all 
the expenditure proposals except one—a bonus 
for Korean War veterans. On this one measure 
there was a correlation of —0.65 between 
median family income and percentage voting 
“Yes.” 

Thus, although it is undoubtedly true that 
the more dollars a voter has, the. more he will 
pay for a given benefit, the principle does not 
explain all that needs explaining. When it 

¿comes to a veterans’ bonus, for example, the 
opposite principle seems to work: the more 
dollars the voter has, the fewer he will spend 
for a given benefit of that sort. . 

That there is a positive correlation between 
amount of property owned (or income) and 
tendency to vote “Yes” does not, of course, im- 
ply that a majority of property owners at any 
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Ficure 4. Relation between percentage voting 
“yes” on proposition to provide increased county 
hospital facilities (1957) and median family in- 
come in the suburben cities and towns of Cook 

* County, Illinois, in which two-thirds or more of 
the dwelling units are owner-occupied. 
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Ficure 5. Relation between percentage voting 
“yes” on proposition to approve a $300 bonus for 
veterans of Korean War (1958) and median family 
income in the suburban cities and towns of Cook 
County, Illinois, in which two-thirds or more of 
the dwelling units are owner-occupied. 


Lag 

income level favors expenditures: the correla- 
tion would exist even if the highest income 
voters opposed them, provided that at each 
lower level of income voters opposed them by 
ever-larger majorities. In fact, middle-income 
homeowners often vote against proposals that 
are approved by both the very poor (renters) 
and the very well-to-do (owners). Table IV 
gives a rather typical picture of the response of 
the various income groups to proposals that are 
to be financed from the property tax in Cuya- 
hoga County (Ohio). 

Not infrequently the highest-income dis- 
tricts support expenditure proposals by very 
large majorities—indeed, sometimes by major- 
ities approaching those given in the property- 
less slums. Table V compares the percentage 
voting “Yes” in the high-income, high-home- 
ownership precincts of three city-county areas 
with the percentage of all voters in these areas 
who voted “Yes.”? Except for Detroit and 


7 We isolated all precincts in Census tracts 
having median family incomes of at least $10,000 
a year, with at least 70 percent home ownership 


8&2 


TABLE IV. VOTING BEHAVIOR OF FOUR MAJOR 
ECONOMIC GROUPS COMPARED IN 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY 








Percent ‘Yes’ Vote 
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Cleveland, the Poles and Czechs have the 
strongest distaste for expenditures. Column 2 
of Table VI shows how markedly the presence 
of Poles and Czechs in a voting district affects 
the “Yes” vote.” In the suburbs the correlation 





Group 





County County Court 
Hospital (1959) House (1959) 
(%) (%) 
Hich-Income Homeowners* 
Eepper Pike 69 5 47 
Eeachwood 72 47 
Middle-Income Homeownerst 
ClImstead Township 51 28 
Carfield Heights (Ward 4) 48 29 
Lov er-Middle-Income Renterst 
Cleveland Ward 31 76 66 
Low Income Renters§ 
Cleveland Ward 11 73 63 
Cleveland Ward 17 74 62 





* Two suburbs with highest median family income ($15,700 
and. $19,000) of all suburbs with 85 percent or more home 
ownership. 

t Two suburbs with lowest median family income ($6,800 
and $7,000) of all suburbs with 85 percent or more home owner- 
ship. . 

t+ The one ward with less than 15 percent home ownership and 
which is less than 10 percent Negro (median income: $4,700). 

3 Two wards with lowest median family incomes ($3,400 and 
$3,690) of all wards with less than 16 percent home ownership 
(Nezro population of wards was 90 and 97 percent). 


Dade County, where only property owners and 
their spouses may vote on expenditureS, the 
citr-county totals include large numbers of 
renters. Even so, the high-income precincts are 
comparatively strong in their support of all 
expenditures. 


Til 


When we hold constant the percentage of 
home ownership, percentage of nonwhites, and 
median family income, a negative correlation 
aprears between the percentage of voters in the 
wards of Cleveland who are of foreign stock 
anc. the percentage of the total vote in those 
wards that is “Yes.” This is shown in Column 1 
of Table VI.? Of the many foreign stocks in 





(the central city of Chicago was excepted here), 
and at least 70 percent of the population third- 
(or more) generation native born. 

8 A person is of “foreign stock” if he was born 
abroad or if one or both of his parents was born 
abroad. We believe that the reason why a signifi- 
can; relationship does not appear for the suburbs 
is taat there is a considerable number of Jews 
ameng the foreign stock of the suburbs. In the 


central city, there are practically no Jews. Like 
other Jews, Jews of Eastern European origin tend 
to favor expenditures proposals of all kinds. Their 
presence in the suburbs, therefore, offsets the 
“No” vote of the non-Jews of foreign stock, 

? Since no home-owning ward or town in Cuya- 
hoga County is more than 25 percent Polish-Czech 
according to the 1960 Census, it may be that no 
inferences can be drawn from the voting data 
about Polish-Czech behavior. Three considera- 
tions increase our confidence in the possibility of 
drawing inferences, however. (1) Only first- and 
second-generation Poles and Czechs are counted 
s such by the Census, but third- and fourth- 
generation Poles and Czechs tend to live in the 
same wards and towns; thus the proportion of the 
electorate sharing Polish-Czech cultural values 
(the relevant thing from our standpoint) is con- 
siderably larger than the Census figures suggest. 
(2) When other factors are held constant, even 
small increases in the number of Poles and Czechs 
are accompanied by increases in the “No” vote; 
nothing “explains” this except the hypothesis 
that the Poles and Czechs make the difference. (3) 
When we take as the unit for analysis not wards 
but precincts of a few hundred persons that are 
known to contain very high proportions of Poles 
and Czechs, we get the same results. Because we 
are using ecological, not individual, data, we are 


TABLE V, PERCENTAGE VOTING “YES” ON BXPENDI- 
TURES IN HOME-OWNING, UPPER-INCOME “OLD- 
STOCK” PRECINCTS IN VARIOUS COUNTIES 











Percent 
"Yes" Vote Percent 
: “Yes” Vote 
County, Issue, and Date in Upper- 5 
Tacoma in County 
x Aaa Whole 
Precincts 
(%) (%) 
Detroit-Wayne County 
Sewers (8/60) 83.6 64.3 
Increase School tax limit 52.0 39.0 
Build Schools (4/63) 52.0 33.4 
Increase sales tax (11/60) 78.6 47.8 
Kansas City—Jefferson County 
Increase school taxes (11/60) 68.6 54.9 
Build jails (3/62) 86.3 78.0 
Sewage treatment plant (11/60) 93.2 81.6 
Miami-Dade County 
Highways (5/60) 71.2 53.0 
Schools (1955) 90.8 92.1 








w 
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TABLE VI. PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED “ETHNIC”? VARIABLES AND PERCENTAGE 
VOTING “YES” ON EXPENDITURES IN CLEVELAND AND CUYAHOGA COUNTY WARDS AND TOWNS* 





Foreign Stock 





Issue 

City Suburbs 
Admin. Building —0.40 ns? 
County Hospital ns ns 
TB Hospital ns —0.22 
Court House —0.47 ns 
Juvenile Court —0.46 ns 
Parks (1959) —0.41 ns 
Welfare Levy —0.58 ns 
Roads and Bridges —0.48 ns 
Zoo —0.62 ns 
Parks (1960) ns ns 








Polish-Czech Negro 
City Suburbs City Suburbs 

—0.54 —0.17 ns ns 
—0.79 —0.40 ns n8 
—0.74 —0.46 ns ns 
—0.58 —0.28 ns ns 
—0.74 —0.40 ns ns 
—0.62 —0.31 —0.49 ns 
—0.71 —0.49 ns ns 
—0.66 —0.40 ns ns 
—0.71 —0.40 ns ns 

R8 —0.50 ns ns 


* These are partial correlation coefficients derived from a regression analysis in which home owner- 
ship, median family income, and two “ethnic” variables have been held constant. 


t If the correlations were not significant at the .05 level (Student’s £), “ns” is entered in the table. 


The critical values were based on 27 degrees of freedom for the city data and 84 degrees of freedom 


for the suburban data. 


is only slightly weaker, but significant at the 
.001 level in all but two cases and in these at the 


perforce analyzing the behavior of ethnic 
“ghettos” where ethnic identification and atti- 
tudes are probably reinforced. Poles in non-Polish 
wards, for example, may behave quite differently. 


.01 level. The complete correlation table shows 
that in all but three cases the percentage of 
Poles and Czechs is a more important influence 
on voting than median family income, and is 
second in influence only to home ownership. In 
two of the three exceptional cases, indeed, it 
was more important than home ownership. 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS “ETHNIC” PRECINCTS VOTING “YES” ON 
SELECTED EXPENDITURES IN CHICAGO 


Percent Voting “Yes” On: 








Ethnic Group and 











~ Number of Precincts Co. Hosp. vene Urbaz City School 
(6/57) Bonus Renewal Hall (4/59) 
(11/58) (4/62) (5/62) 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Low Income Renters* 
Negro (22) 84.9 80.2 88.6 82.3 97.8 
Irish (6) 61.3 55.3 45.7 46.3 79.4 
Polish (26) 60.1 54.6 57.1 53.8 81.8 
Middle Income Home- 
Ownerst 
Negro (13) 66.8 54.9 69.6 49.8 88.9 
Irish (6) 54.6 44.1 22.0 27.2 64.2 
Polish (38) 47.4 40.0 14.6 15.2 58.3 


+ 





* Average median family income under $6,000 per year; at least two-thirds of all dwelling units 


renter-occupied. 


t Average median family income between $7,500 and $10,000 a year for whites; over $6,000 a year 
for Negroes, At least 80 percent of all dwelling units owner-occupied. 
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TABLE VIII, PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS “ETHNIC” PRECINCTS VOTING YES”? ON SELECTED 


EXPENDITURES IN CLEVELAND AND CUYAHOGA COUNTY 





Percent Voting “Yes” on: 





Ethnic Group and 


Number of Precincts . Co. Hosp. Sid Parks ` Welfare A ide 
(11/59) ouse (11/59) Levy onus 
(11/59) (5/60) (11/56) 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Low-_ncome Renters* 
Negro (16) 78.6 : 67.3 52.6 85.9 89.9 
Itaian (10) 68.8 53.3 43.5 49.9 74.8 
Poäsh (6) 54.9 39.9 28.1 33.7 71.6 
Mid&e-Income Home-Owners}t 
Negro (8) 68.1 54.0 39.6 73.2 79.2 
Itaian (7) 59.3 49.7 41.1 56.8 66.8 
Poāsh (12) 52.9 35.8 34.3 46.4 61.7 
Uppe-Income Home-Ownerst + 
Anglo-Saxon (11) 70.6 51.4 57.2 $ 64.8 53.7 
Jevish (7) 71.7 47.1 48.4 64.5 56.8 


* Æverage median family income less than $6,000 
renter-occupied. 
` + £verage median family income between $7,000 


per year; at least two-thirds of all dwelling units 


and $9,000 a year for whites; over $6,000 a year 


for Negroes. At least 75 percent of all dwelling units owner-occupied. 
{t Average median family income over $10,000 per year; over 85 percent of all dwelling units 


owner-occupied. 


Træ findings in Column 3 of Table VI are 
surpmsing. We expected a positive correlation 
betw2en percentage of Negroes and the strength 
of ths “Yes” vote. Deficiencies in the data may 
possidly account for the absence of any correla- 
tion: there are not enough home-owning 
Negmes or enough very low-income whites in 
Clevzland to make a really satisfactory match- 
ing cf wards possible. 

In. order to get a closer view of ethnic voting 
it is mecessary to forego general correlations and 
instead to examine individual precincts known 
to be predominantly of a single ethnic group. 
In Tables VIT and VIII we show how selected 
“ethaic” precincts belonging to two income 
and home-ownership classes voted in several 
electons in the Chicago and Cleveland areas.!° 


1 The method by which these precincts were 
selec ed is given in the Appendix. Unfortunately, 
it pre ved impossible to identify relatively homo- 
gene~us precincts typical of other ethnic groups at 
varicus income levels and degrees of home-owner- 
ship. For example, middle-income Jews tend to be 
renters, not home owners, and there are practi- 
cally no low-income Jewish precinets in either 


There is a remarkable degree of consistency in 
the influence of both ethnicity and income or 
home-ownership, whether viewed on an intra- 
or inter-city basis. In Chicago, for example, the 
low-income renters in every case voted more 
favorably for expenditures than did the middle- 
income home-owners of the same ethnic group. 
Within the same economic class, however, 
ethnicity makes a striking difference. Low-in~- 
come Negro renters are in every case more 
enthusiastic by a wide margin about public ex- 
penditures than low-income Irish or Polish 
renters. Middle-income Negro home-owners 
are in every case more enthusiastic about the 
same proposals than middle-income Irish or 
Polish home-owners. (In passing it is worth 
noting that Negroes are two or three times 
more favorable toward urban renewal—despite 
the fact that they are commonly the chief vic- 
tims of land clearance programs—than Irish or 
Polish voters.) 

Essentially the same relationships appear in 





city. A complete list of these precincts is available+ 
from the authors. 
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‘Table VIII for Cleveland-Cuyahoga County. 
With one exception (Italians voting on the wel- 
fare levy), low-income renters in an ethnic 
group are more favorable to expenditures than 
middle-income bome-owners in the same ethnic 
group. Low-income Negro renters are the most 
favorable to all proposals and middle-income 
Negro home-owners are more favorable to them 
than are the other middle-income ethnic 
groups. Aside from the veterans’ bonus (a 
special case), both the “Anglo-Saxon” and the 
Jewish upper-income home-owners are more 
favorable to expenditures than any middle- 
income groups except the Negro. 
IV 

We have shown both that a considerable 
proportion of voters, especially in the upper 
income groups, vote against their self-interest 
narrowly conceived and that a marked ethnic 
mfluence appears in the vote. Now we would 
like to bring these two findings together under 
a single explanatory principle. 

One such principle—but one we reject—is 
that the voters in question have acted irra- 
tionally (either in not calculating benefits and 
costs at all or else by making mistakes in their 
calculations) and that their irrationality is a 
function of their ethnic status. According to 
this theory, the low-income Polish renter who 
votes against expenditures proposals that 
would eost him nothing and would confer 
benefits upon him and the high-income Anglo- 
Saxon or Jewish home-owner who favors ex- 
penditures proposals that will cost him heavily 
without benefitting him would both behave 
differently if they thought about the matter 
more or if their information were better. 
< Amore tenable hypothesis, we think, is that 
voters in some income and ethnic groups are 
more likely than voters in others to take a 
public-regarding rather than a narrowly self- 
interested view of things—z.e., to take the wel- 
fare of others, especially that of “the com- 
munity” into account as an aspect of their own 
welfare." We offer the additional hypothesis 
that both the tendency of a voter to take a 
public-regarding view and the content of that 
view (¢.g., whether or not he thinks a Korean 
war veterans’ bonus is in the public interest) 
are largely functions of his participation in a 
subculture that is definable in ethnic and 
income terms. Each subcultural group, we 
think, has a more or less distinctive notion of 


u Çf. Anthony Downs, “The Public Interest: 
Its Meaning in a Democracy,” Social Research, 
Vol. 29 (Spring 1962), pp. 28-29. 
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how much a citizen ought to sacrifice for the 
sake of the community as well as of what the 
welfare of the community is constituted; in a 
word, each has its own idea of what justice 
requires and of the importance of acting justly. 
According to this hypothesis, the voter is .pre- 
sumed to act rationally; the ends he seeks are 
not always narrowly self-interested ones, 
however. On the contrary, depending upon his 
income and ethnic status they are more or less 
public-regarding.” 

That his income status does not by itself 
determine how public-regarding he is, or what 
content he gives to the public interest, can be 
shown from the voting data. As we explained 
above, generally the higher a home-owner’s 
income the more likely he is to favor expendi- 
tures. This is partly—but only partly— 
because the value of the dollar is usually less to 
people who have many of them than to people 
who have few of them. We suggest that it is 
also because upper-income people tend to 
be more public-regarding than lower-income 
people. We do not think that income per se has 
this effect; rather it is the ethnic attributes, or 
culture, empirically associated with it. It hap- 
pens that most upper-income voters belong, if- 
not by inheritance then by adoption, to an eth- 
nic group (especially the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Jewish) that is relatively public-regarding in its 
outlook; hence ethnic influence on voting is 
hard to distinguish from income influence. 

In the three scatter diagrams which com- 
prise Figure 6 we have tried to distinguish the 
two kinds of influence. For this figure, we di- 
vided all wards and towns of Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County in which 85 or more percent 
of, the dwelling units were owner-occupied into 
three classes according to median home value. 
Diagram 6a shows the voting where that value 
was more than $27,000; diagram 6b shows it 
where it was $19,000-27,000, and diagram 6c 
shows it where it was less than $19,000. The 
horizontal and vertical axes are the same for all 
diagrams; each diagram shows the relation- 
ship between the percentage of voters in the 
ward or town who are Polish-Czech (vertical 
axis) and the percentage of “Yes” vote on a 
proposal to expand the zoo (horizontal axis). 
In the group of wards and towns having the 
lowest median home value (diagram 6c) the 


% The proposition that “subculture” can be 
defined in ethnic and income terms is highly pro- 
visional. We are looking for other and better 
criteria and we think we may find some. But so 
far as the present data are concerned, ethnic and 
income status are all we have. 
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Ficure 6. Relation between percentage voting 
“yes” on proposition to provide additional zoo 
facilities (1960) and proportion of ward or town 
population which is of Polish or Czech foreign 
stock in Cuyahoga County, Ohio; at three me- 
dian home value levels (only wards and towns 
with 85 percent or more owner-occupied dwellings 
used). 


presence of Polish-Czech voters made little dif- 
ference; these wards and towns were about 65 
percent against the proposal no matter how 
many Poles and Czechs lived in them. In both 
groups of higher home-value wards and towns, 
however, Poles and Czechs were conspicuously 
less favorable to the proposal than were the 
rest of the voters. Among the non-Polish- 
Czech voters in these higher home-value 
wards and towns, Anglo-Saxons and Jews 
were heavily represented; therefore it seems 
plausible to conclude that, as compared to 
Poles and Czechs in these two income groups, 
the Anglo-Saxons and Jews were decidedly 
public-regarding. 
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Another interpretation of the behavior of the 
Poles and Czechs is possible, however. It may” 
be that they had the welfare of the community 
in view also but defined it differently than did 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Jews. They may 
have thought that the particular expenditure 
proposed, or for that matter all public expendi- 
tures, would do the community more harm 
than good. (This would rationalize the behavior 
of those low-income renters—see Table VITI-— 
who voted against proposals giving them bene- 
fits without any costs.) Whatever may be 
true of the Poles and Czechs, it seems clear 
that upper-income Anglo-Saxons, and to a 
somewhat lesser degree Jews, tend to vote on 
public-regarding grounds against some pro- 
posals (notably those, like veterans’ bonuses 
and city employees’ pension benefits and pay 
increases) that they regard as serving “special 
interests” rather than “the community as a 
whole.” æ. 

When we know more about each of the vari- 
ous subcultures—especially about the nature 
of the individual’s attachment to the society, 
his conception of what is just, and the extent of 
the obligation he feels to subordinate his 
interest to that of various others (e.g., the com- 
munity)—we should doubtless be able to make 
and test more refined hypotheses about voting 
behavior. 


APPENDIX 


We chose the “ethnic” precincts for Tables 
VII and VIII by inspecting census tract data 
and then visiting the precincts that appeared 
to be predominantly of one ethnic group to get 
confirmatory evidence from well-informed per- 
sons and from a view of the neighborhoods. We 


~~ 


18 Two other explanations are possible and, in 
our opinion, plausible. One is that the low-income 
renters may have taken into account costs to them 
other than taxes—e.g., the cost, (perhaps mone- 
tary) of changes in the neighborhood that would 
ensue from expenditures, (Irish objections to 
urban renewal in Chicago may have been due, not 
to a fear of higher taxes, but to fear of neighbor- 
hood “invasion” by Negroes displaced from land 
clearance projects.) The other is that in these 
precincts a much higher proportion of renters 
than of home-owners may have stayed away from 
the polls. In Cleveland (though not, interestingly, 
in Chicago) voter turnout is highly correlated 
with home ownership and almost all white renter 
precincts have at least a few homeowners in them. 
Conceivably—we think it unlikely—all those whô 
voted in some “renter” precincts were actually 
owners, 
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could have used a less impressionistic method 
(e.g., counting the proportion of ethnic names 
on voter registration lists), but since we 
wanted only to identify precincts that are pre- 
dominantly of one ethnic group, not to place 
them on a seale of ethnicity, this did not appear 
necessary. 

Having identified the “ethnic” precincts, we 
divided them into two (sometimes three) in- 
come groups on the basis of census data. As we 
indicate on the tables, with one exception we 
used the same cutting points to separate the 
‘income levels of all ethnic groups. The excep- 
tion was ‘the Negro. The income distribution 
among Negroes’is so skewed to the low end of 
the scale that “middle-income” has to be 


# 


Za 
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defined differently for Negroes than for whites. 
We identified ‘middle-income Negro” pre- 
cincts by sélecting from among all precincts 
that were at least 85 percent Negro and had 
an owner-occupancy rate of at least 80 percent 
those few with the highest median family in- 
comes. Some of these precincts turned out to 
have median incomes as low as $6,000 a year, 
which is about $1,000 less than any of the 
“middle-income white” precincts had. If we 
had made the cutting point higher, however, 
we would not have had enough middle-income 
Negro precincts to work with. In our opinion, 
Negroes with incomes of $6,000 are about as 
likely to “feel’’? middle-income as are whites 
with incomes of $7,000. 


THE “ISMS” IN TOTALITARIANISM 


ALEXANDER J. GROTH 
University of California, Davis 


A major theme in politica] literature since 
the nineteen fifties has been a ‘‘unitotalitarian” 
approach to the study of modern dictatorships. 
The principal totalitarian “isms’—Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism—have ‘been viewed 
as examples of one common species, containing 
no doubt some variations and differences; but 
practically, or operationally, the divergencies 
have been thought considerably less important 
than the similarities! The emphasis has been 
heavily on the structure and methods under- 
lying the exercise of political control by the 
“Leader” and the “Party.” In what is un- 
doubtedly the outstanding modern study of the 
subject, Friedrich and Brzezinski have at- 
tempted to extrapolate predictive hypotheses 
from the common pattern of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship expressed in a familiar syndrome of 
six interrelated characteristics. 

In 1956 they wrote? 


“The Fascist and Communist systems . . . have 
shown a continuous, though intermittent, tend- 
ency to become more ‘totalitarian’... .If one 


extrapolates from the past course of evolution, it 
seems most likely that the totalitarian dictator- 
ships will continue to become more total, even 
though the rate of intensification may slow 
down.” 


If the prophecy has remained visibly unful- 
filled in the case of Soviet Russia, may we not 
attribute its failure to the method underlying 
the prediction? 


I 


The unitotalitarian approach has undoubt- 
edly served a valuable purpose. It has focused 
attention upon a common range of means 
employed by modern dictatorships with justi- 


1 Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1959), p.7:... it 
is very important to explain [that] the totalitarian 
dictatorships, Communist and Fascist, are basi- 
cally alike.” Cf. William Ebenstein, “The Study 
of Totalitarianism,” World Politics, Vol. 10, No. 
2 (January 1958), pp. 274-288, and Daniel Bell, 
“Ten Theories in Search of Reality: The Predic- 
tion of Soviet Behavior in the Social Sciences,” 
ibid., No. 3 (April 1958), pp. 327-356. 

2 Friedrich and Brzezinski, op. cit., p. 6 and 
ibid., p. 300. 


fied emphasis upon what totalitarians do 
rather than what they ideologically or propa- 
gandistically profess. It has shifted the inquiry 
from a deceptive point of maximum apparent 
divergence to one of closest apparent identity.3 
On the other hand, “unitotalitarianism” has 
had some serious disadvantages. 

Preoccupied with structural and outward 
uniformities it has been less sensitive to the 
differences, particularly among the respective 
socio-economic contents of the “isms.” It is 
argued here that a common theoretical frame- 
work of totalitarianism for the analysis of 
systems widely divergent in other respects 
(social, economic and cultural) is likely to be 
misleading if the uniformities are construed 
too broadly and their significance is over- 
emphasized. The problem is in a sense anal- 
ogous to the development of a political model 
for such widely differing entities as for example 
Great Britain, Ceylon, United States, India, 
and Venezuela on the basis of shared political 
traits: absence of official ideologies; economies 
combining private enterprise with govern- 
ment controls; popularly elected legislatures 
and elective executives; freedom of the press, 
religion, petition and assembly; the existence 
of law courts, theoretically and constitution- 
ally independent of the executive; multiplicity 
of political parties, trade unions and interest 
groups, etc. It is clear that, though having 
much in common, the political process in each 
of these societies is sufficiently distinct a 
molded by such diverse traditional, cultural, 
social, economic and religious influences as to 
render reliance on a single common denomina- 
tor very dubious. That is, the reliance is 
dubious if one expects to be able to predict the 
future course of these entities from the com- 
mon model, or to understand each through the 
traits common to all. Such insight would 
naturally require at least equivalent attention 
to the underlying differences. 

The problem of “totalitarianism” is anal- 
ogous in this sense. The common traits at- 
tributed to Italy and Germany on the one 
hand and Soviet Russia on the other have been 


1 Though that is not to say that the discounting 
of ideologies as “mere words” or “ritualistic for- 
mulas” is helpful or useful. Cf. Z. Brzezinski, THe 
Soviet Bloc (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1960), pp. 886-395 for an excellent account. 
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in varying degrees and at various times char- 
acteristic of all three: official ideology, mass 
party and leader, terror, monopolistic propa- 
ganda, centralized control of the armed forces 
and the economy, etc. If these regimes—and 
any others—have in fact shared such char- 
acteristics one may certainly be justified in 
giving them a common classification and in 
assuming that comparable “inputs,” other 
things being equal, have produced comparable 
“outputs”’—that terror, e.g, has produced 
widespread fear and thus rendered the given 
societies in some respects the “same” or 
“similar.” 

On the other hand, it goes beyond mere 
logical deduction or plain reading of the evi- 
dence to conclude that what is similar in 
some respects is similar in all, or that the 
“similarities” rather than the ‘differences’ 
offer the best key to the understanding of the 

~yéorking of all these regimes. 

While alike in many ways, the regimes of 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany may actually 
offer us few, if any, clues to the future develop- 
ment of Communist states. This will certainly 
be the case if the “differences” between these 
regimes are more important operationally 
than the similarities, particularly with respect 
to that admittedly very elusive term: “change.” 

The purpose of this essay is not to explore 
all the characteristics which differentiate the 
several “totalitarian” systems. It is rather to 
focus attention on the socio-economic aspect of 
the subject, an aspect which is particularly 
neglected in the “unitotalitarian” interpreta- 
tion, and one which is certainly crucial to an 
understanding of the Fascist, Nazi and Soviet 
states. 

K Even if one assumes that the political scien- 
ist is interested in a very narrowly defined 
_neention of the political process—with a bare 
inimum of concern for the impact of ‘‘politics” 
for such areas as culture, religion and the 
economy, and assumes also that political 
phenomena are “significant” only to the degree 
that they are manifested in outward behavior, 
he must nevertheless concern himself not 
merely with what is being done, and how, but 
also with the problem of “who does it to 
whom.” If we grant that actions have conse- 
quences, political techniques must be viewed as 
inevitably reacting upon their users, and upon 
the entire political process of which both the 
“techniques” and the “technicians” are a part. 
Political techniques, after all, may be used to 
produce changes which alter the whole group 
asis of politics. Such changes may ultimately 
affect the identity of the “rulers” themselves 
and thereby (if not for other reasons) also the 
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nature of the methods employed as well as a 
host of other factors. In different contexts sim- 
ilar, even identical, political techniques could 
very well produce divergent results—and vice 
versa. Hence, the question of context, certainly 
the problem of the identity of the power 
holders and the particular distribution of re- 
wards and punishments by them, are no less 
important than the techniques. 

It is not argued here in Marxist fashion that 
the political structure is either solely or pre- 
dominantly determined by the socio-economic 
“substructure.” An important reciprocal in- 
fluence, nevertheless, seems obvious. Friedrich 
and Brzezinski say, however:' 


Such questions as who holds formal title to 
property, how ‘profits,’ that is to say, rewards, 
are determined, and whether former owners and 
decision makers continue to hold positions, pro- 
vided they conform to the regime’s commands are 
of relatively minor significance. What is decisive 
is the overpowering reality of totalitarian control 
by the dictator and his party. 


One might be justified in asking of “minor 
significance” to whom? The business elite, for 
example? If the matter is not, after all, of 
“minor significance” to business, might it not 
have consequences which the political scientist 
should find “significant?” The question of what 
is being done is no doubt important but so is 
the matter of who does it. To illustrate, business 
communities anywhere could not be indifferent 
to the matter of whether they are to be “in” 
or “out.” There is some evidence that in the 
past this has influenced their behavior and 
might under some conditions do so again. On 
the other hand, was it not of importance to 
Hitler that the leaders of the armed forces who 
were similarly under the ‘‘overpowering reality 
of totalitarian control by the dictator and his 
party” were not, by and large, party men them- 
selves? (Even if allegedly he alone decided 
whom the armed forces would fight, when they 
would fight and under what conditions.) 

We need to know the group physiognomy of 
the regime, its impact upon the group struc- 
ture of the society it rules, and what sorts of 
changes capable of influencing the social struc- 
ture the regime sponsors or fosters.’ Nothing 


4 Friedrich and Brzezinski, op. cit., p. 211. Cf. 
Peter F. Drucker, The End of Economic Man 
(New York, 1938), p. 149. 

6 Cf. David Apter, “A Comparative Method 
for the Study of Politics,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 64, No. 3 (November 1958), pp. 
221-237, for a general model concerned with 
“mobility opportunities,” 
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less can give us an understanding of the poten- 
tialities for change inherent in any system, 
notwithstanding the difficulties in gathering 
evidence. 

The drawback of the unitotalitarian ap- 
proach is that it is implicitly indifferent to 
empirical research on the nature of the “isms” 
from the standpoint of their differential socio- 
economic consequences. 

The studies of the ’thirties and forties, by 
scholars like Franz Neumann, Gaetano Salve- 
mini, R. A. Brady, C. T. Schmidt, Welk, 
Sweezy and others (even if sometimes marred 
by a Marxist bias) could undoubtedly be aug- 
mented, enriched and modified from available 
postwar sources on the Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorships.* They could also be significantly 
correlated with continually accumulating data 
on the Soviet and Communist states. Pending 
further research, however, there is considerable 
evidence already available for the view that in 
important respects the Fascist, Nazi and Com- 
munist regimes are basically different and that 
these differences are likely to result in divergent 
paths of development for Communist as com- 
pared with the defunct Fascist and Nazi states. 


Ii 


The Communists, wherever they have suc- 
ceeded in capturing power, have generally 
undertaken measures directly and indirectly 
uprooting existing socio-economic elites: the 
landed nobility, business, large sections of the 
middle class and the peasantry, as well as the 
bureaucratic elites, the military, the civil 
service, the judiciary and the diplomatic corps. 
They have done this through mass expropria- 
tion, expulsion, persecution and, as in the case 
of Soviet Russia, even through mass slaughter. 
In the case of the forty-six year old Russian 
dictatorship it would not be an exaggeration 
to say that the bureaucratic elites of pre-1917 
society had been virtually exterminated by the 
mid-1930s.’ In the places of political, economic, 
administrative and military managers of Rus- 
sian society before the October Revolution, 
new personnel had appeared: new both in terms 
of their physical as well as largely their social 
identity.® 


6 See Arthur Schweitzer, Big Business in the 
Third Reich Indiana University Press, Blooming- 
ton, 1964), for an excellent postwar reappraisal. 

7 See, e.g., C. E. Black (ed.), The Transforma- 
tion of Russian Society (Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1960), pp. 235-350. 

8 Although these changes have almost never 
been accompanied by an increased standard of 
living for the “stationary”? members of the work- 
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. Second, in every instance of Communist 
seizure of power there has been a significant. 
ideological-propagandistic commitment toward 
a proletarian or workers’ state, particularly to 
the worker-peasant concept of the ruling 
Party.® This commitment, however tarnished 
and compromised in everyday practice, has 
been accompanied by opportunities for upward 
social mobility for the economically lowest 
classes, in terms of education and employment, 
which invariably have considerably exceeded 
the opportunities available under previous 
regimes, Finally, in every case the Communists 
have attempted to change basically the char- 
acter of the economic systems which fell under 
their sway, typically from an agrarian to an 
industrial economy." 

In this threefold sense, Communist regimes, 
particularly that of Russia, have been revolu- 
tionary. They have been revolutionary not 
merely to the extent of the changes they of- 
fected upon seizure of power but revolutionary 
also in terms of their long-term social goals and 
consequences. The “New Soviet Man” emerged , 
from a society rendered, by any standard, | 
vastly more industrialized, urbanized and, 
literate. 

Fascism (both in the German and Italian 
versions) to the extent that it can be judged by 
its performance in power, was socio-eco- 
nomically a counter-revolutionary movement. 
Assuming control in periods of social crisis it 
certainly did not dispossess or annihilate 
existent socio-economic elites,“ however thor- 


ing class, and in many cases have involved a de- 
cline. Cf. Alex Inkeles and R. A. Bauer, The 
Soviet Citizen (Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1961), pp. 33-34, 81-82, 83-84, e.g., sè, 
also Alex Inkeles, “Social Stratification a 
Mobility in the Soviet Union: 1940-1950 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 15 (Augu 
1950), pp. 465-479. Cf. Milovan Djilas, The New ' 
Class (New York, 1957), p. 61.. 

° Cf, Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (New York, 1960), pp. 485-7, 
522-6. 

10 See, e.g., Nicolas Spulber, The Economics of 
Communist Europe (New York, 1957), particu- 
larly pp. 340, 343. East European increases in 
industrial output and in the ratio of producers’ to 
consumers’ goods, by 1955, even in the case of the 
already substantially industrialized Ozechoslo- 
vakia, far exceeded comparable Italian or Ger- 
man efforts prior to 1939. 

u Cf. U. S. Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, Hearings on the Elimination of German 
Resources for War (hereafter cited as the Kilgore 
Hearings), Washington, June-July 1945. 
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oughly it tamed them. Quite the contrary.” 
“Fascism did not arrest the trend toward monop- 
olistic private concentrations in business but 
instead augmented this tendency. Fascism did 


12 A large body of literature testifying to this 
point appeared during the 1930s and the Second 
World War. Outstanding examples were Gaetano 
Salvemini, Under the Aze of Fascism (Victor 
Gollanez, London, 1936); Franz Neumann, 
Behemoth (Oxford University Press, New York, 
1942); R. A. Brady, The Spirit and Structure of 
German Fascism (New York, 1937); Maxine Y. 
Sweezy, The Structure of the Nazi Economy (Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1941); and 
Carl T. Schmidt, The Plough and the Sword 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1938). 
Whatever their Marxist biases and predilections, 
these works presented a considerable body of 
factual evidence showing that the social and 

~economic consequences of Fascism were advan- 
tageous to the affluent and either relatively or 
absolutely disadvantageous to workers, small 
business, and other lower income groups. Before 
and after the War much, if not all, of this evidence 
was ignored and discounted despite the fact 
that corroborating postwar data on the Fascist 
economic systems had become available. Thus, 
in rebutting Neumann’s 1942 assertion that the 
Nazi economy was essentially “capitalist,” 
Friedrich and Brzezinski relied on the rather in- 
conclusive evidence of Gunther Reimann’s Vam- 
pire Economy of 1939 but not on the Kilgore Com- 
mittee Hearings of July 1945, which in some 1600 
pages presented evidence gathered directly by 
U. S. Government research teams after the Nazi 
defeat. Cf. Friedrich and Brzezinski, op. cit., p. 
210.’ 
{8 In view of amply documented Fascist poli- 
cies with respect to land reform, reprivatization 
of nationalized properties, restrictions on small 
business, subsidies, taxation, education and many 
other matters, it is difficult to accept the Fried- 
rich-Brzezinski position (op. cit., p. 8): “It is 
indeed true that more of the institutions of the 
preceding liberal and constitutional society sur- 
vived in the Italian Fascist than in the Russian 
Communist society. But this is due in part [?] 
to the fact that no liberal constitutional society 
preceded Soviet Communism .... In Czecho- 
slovakia and in the Soviet Zone in Germany... 
we find precisely such institutions as universities, 
churches and schools surviving ....’’ Naturally, 
however, the authors could not extend the parallel 
to expropriation of landed property or confisca- 
tion of industry. Cf. Legislative Reference Service 
“of the Library of Congress, Fascism in Action 
(Washington, G.P.O., 1947). On the subject of 
Fascist subsidies to business, Gaetano Salvemini 
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not secure a radical change in the division of 
national income.“ On the whole, the status and 
relative affluence of the small business man, 
the worker and the poorer farmer vis à vis the 
more privileged social groups could only be 
described as either stationary or declining.’ 
The Fascists did not undertake the whole- 
sale destruction of the existing bureaucracies 
controlling the apparatus of the state. They 
required submission and outward conformity 
to their policies. Undoubtedly, they treated the 
civil service as a “‘spoils plum” and, while dis- 
posing of “unreliable elements,” they added to 
the existent structures from among their Party 
supporters. But Conservative and ‘‘quietist”’ 
elements in the civil service were frequently ab- 
sorbed into the New Order, both in Italy and 
in Germany, sometimes by merely formal ac- 
ceptance of party status.'* Hence, much of the 
pre-Fascist apparatus survived Fascist rule. 
Persistently, and not surprisingly, the Fascists 
have been regarded as the militant allies and 
defenders of besieged reactionary and capitalist 
interests.” In power, the Nazis and the Fascists 


wrote: “In actual fact, it is the State, t.e., the 
taxpayer who has become responsible to private 
enterprise. In Fascist Italy the State pays for 
the blunders of private enterprise .... Profit 
is private and individual. Loss is public and 
social.” Salvemini, op. cü., p. 416. Undoubtedly, 
the Fascist economic system was not a free mar- 
ket economy and hence not “capitalist” if one 
wishes to restrict the use of this term to a laissez- 
faire system. But did it not operate in such a 
fashion as to preserve in being, and maintain the 
material rewards of, the existing socio-economic 
elites? 

1 See Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler, Fascism 
for Whom? (New York, 1938), p. 255. Cf. Kilgore 
Hearings, op. cit., p. 439. See Donald R. Mat- 
thews, The Social Background of Political Decision 
Makers (New York, 1954), pp. 48-52, 53-4. 

16 Cf., e.g., Salvemini, op. cit., pp. 182-9; 
Neumann, op. cit., pp. 434-436; Schmidt, op. cit., 
pp. 159-175. 

16 See, e.g., Karl W. Deutsch and L, J. Edinger, 
Germany Rejoins the Powers (Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1959), particularly 
pp. 80-86. Cf. Herman Finer, Mussolini’s Italy 
(New York, 1935), pp. 270-271; Max Ascoli (ed.), 
The Fall of Mussolini (New York, 1948), pp. 22- 
23. 

17 The orthodox Marxist view is a caricature. 
Cf. R. Palme-Dutt, Fascism and the Social Revolu- 
tion (International Publishers, New York, 1985), 
p. 100: “Fascism . . . is from the onset fostered, 
nourished, maintained and subsidized by the big 
bourgeoisie, by the big land-lords, financiers and 
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did not preach egalitarianism nor did they 
undertake large scale programs which might in- 
crease the mobility prospects and opportu- 
nities of the lower social strata. On the whole, 
they followed status quo and even retrogressive 
social policies.1® The Fascists did not attempt a 
basic reorientation of the national economy in 
Italy,’ and in Germany they did so only 
when, and insofar as, it promoted rearma- 





industrialists.” See also John Strachey, The Men- 
ace of Fascism (Covici Friede, New York, 1983), 
p. 128. 

48 Thus, e.g., under Fascist rule in Italy uni- 
versity tuition exemptions were abolished in 1933. 
The number of university students declined from 
43,865 in 1920-21 to 27,013 in 1928-29, then in- 
creased to an average of about 38,000 for the 
years 1933-35—thus falling short of totals which 
had already been reached in 1918-19 and failing 
to keep up with the expansion of the population. 
H. R. Marraro, The New Education in Italy (S. F. 
Vanni, New York, 1936), pp. 249, 255, 432. In 
Germany, the decline under the Nazis was even 
more precipitous. Mussolini at least strengthened 
primary and secondary education, though his 
pace of progress did not match in many respects 
the 19th Century growth of elementary education 
in Italy. Cf. L. Minio-Paluello, Education in 
Fascist Italy (Oxford University Press, London, 
1946), pp. 15, 29, e.g. Under Hitler’s rule the 
number of elementary schools declined from 
52,959 in 1931 to 49,720 in 1940; the number of 
full-time teachers from 190,371 to 171,340; en- 
rolment declined from 7,590,466 to 7,327,556. 
Highly significant from a mobility point of view, 
the number of university students fell from 
95,807 in 1931 to but 39,236 in 1939. The number 
in higher technical institutes declined from 
23,749 to a mere 10,307. By a decree of 1933 only 
ten per cent of students admitted to universities 
could be women. R. H. Samuel and R. H. 
Thomas, Education and Society in Modern Ger- 
many (Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 
1949), pp. 38, 50, 112, 182-33. On the other hand, 
the Soviets expanded regular secondary and 
primary school enrolment from 7.9 million before 
1917 to 34.6 million in 1939, and from 1940 to 
1959 total university enrolment increased from 
75,682 to 213,000. Nicholas deWitt, Education 
and Professional Employment in the U.S.S.R. 
(G.P.0., Washington, 1961), pp. 133, 210. 

12 Considerable evidence on this is supplied 
by Colin Clark, The Conditions of Economic 
Progress (8d ed., Macmillan, London, 1957), 
and Vera Lutz, Italy: A Study in Economic De- 
velopment (Oxford University Press, London, 
1962), 
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ment, mainly from 1935 onwards.?¢ % 

Fascism preserved the economic basis of tra- 
ditional elites in business and agriculture by 
maintaining both private profit and the right 
of inheritance. Whatever the nature of the 
regimentation and controls which the Fascist 
regimes imposed upon property and property 
owners, these controls did not spell confiscation 
and class extinction. Postwar evidence does not 
indicate, as some thought during and before 
the Second World War, that the Fascists 
“cancelled” real profits through such devices 
as forced loans, bribes and blackmail.*! 


20 Cf. Kilgore Hearings, op. cit., pp. 218-421. 
Only at the end of 1935 did the ratio of capital 
goods investment to national income in Germany 
exceed the boom year of 1928. 

21 On this question a vast amount of evidence 
remains to be gathered but the actual, tangible 
consequences of Fascist rule certainly can Be 
empirically analyzed. Whether Fascism destroyed 
or preserved the existing socio-economic order 
inherited in 1922 and 1933, respectively, can be 
deduced from comparisons of data on land distri- 
bution, occupational structure, the fate of private 
fortunes and a host of other factors. If some 
changes could always be expected, anywhere and 
under any circumstances, and if these changes 
must, in part, be attributed to causes other than 
the policies of the Fascist regimes, the results 
must nevertheless be considered highly signifi- 
cant. See Morris Janowitz, “Social Stratification 
and Mobility in West Germany,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64 (July 1958), pp. 
6-24; of. Deutsch and Edinger, op. cit., pp. 35-37, 
260-265; F. Edding, The Refugees as a Burden 
and Stimulus to the West German Economy 
(Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1951), p. 56 (Diagranr 
3). Though data presented in these sources were 
gathered some years after the War and were 
complicated by the influx of refugees from East 
to West Germany, remarkable structural stability 
between 1939 and 1955 emerges. This stability 
and the survival of pre-Fascist socio-economic 
elites are corroborated in a variety of other 
sources. Cf., e.g., Heinz Abosch, The Menace of the 
Miracle (Collet’s, London, 1962), pp. 82-87; 
Alfred Grosser, Western Germany (George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1955), pp. 95-97. An inter- 
esting example of research having potential sample 
significance is Norbert Muhlen, The Incredible 
Krupps (New York, 1959). Pp. 164-65 are par- 
ticularly revealing. The author affirms that a 
“high extent” of both profit and competition was 
maintained in the Nazi economy but the regime 
drastically minimized the entrepreneurial share in 
economic management. See also Samuel and 
Thomas, op. cù., p. 177, on the remarkably stable 
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Fascism also preserved an important political 
role for the old elite groups, in both official and 
socio-economic senses oi the word. The repre- 
sentatives of the “established interests’ par- 
ticipated both in the shaping and the imple- 
mentation of political and military policies of 
the Fascist and Nazi regimes—a far cry from 
mere regimented subservience and the simple 
one-way “‘order-taking” sometimes alleged. 

In Germany, Hitler clearly was not any- 

. body’s “mere puppet” before or during World 
War II; but obviously he did not make or 
implement all of the decisions of the Third 
Reich either. Nor must we assume that if non- 
Party influences were subordinated to the 
Party and the Leader, they were therefore nil. 


Despite voluminous evidence to the con-- 


trary, a persistent myth, and one of the under- 
lying assumptions of unitotalitarianism has 
been the notion of overwhelming, one-sided 
~~direction and control of the Fascist, and par- 
ticularly the Nazi, system by the Leader and 
his Party. The fact that pre-Fascist elites 
both could and did play highly important 
political roles in the Fascist and Nazi regimes 
is often either denied or completely mini- 
mized. The question is certainly one of crucial 
significance and it cannot be simplified to the 
query: (a) was Hitler a puppet of the indus- 
trialists and the military, or (b) was he an 
“absolute ruler”? Political processes are not so 
simple. Friedrich and Brzezinski assert that: 


While the dictatorships of Mussolini and Hitler 
as well as that of Stalin were intact, there existed 
no scientifically reliable way of resolving this 
question, since the testimony of one observer 
stood flatly opposed to that of another. We are 
now in a more fortunate position. The documen- 

ary evidence clearly shows that Mussolini and 
Hitler were the actual rulers of their respective 
countries. Their views were decisive and the power 
they wielded was “absolute” in a degree perhaps 
more complete than ever before (op. cit., p. 17). 


It would not be inconsistent with any of the 








upper class predominance in German univer- 
sities from Weimar to the postwar period. On 
Italy, among other sources, comparisons of land- 
holding patterns from 1930 to 1947 are highly 
. interesting and consonant with the interpretation 
offered here. Cf. Fascism In Action, op. ci., p. 132 
and Lutz, op. ci., pp. 155-156. Also S. M. Lipset 
and R. Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial So- 


ciety (University of California Press, Berkeley, © 


~‘1960), pp. 22-3. In its impact on socio-economic 
elites Fascism was apparently a system of totali- 
tarian controls without totalitarian consequences. 
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postwar accounts of the Fascist systems to 
argue that Hitler and Mussolini were by far the 
most important individual decision makers in 
their respective regimes, but the absolute, all- 
embracing power of the leaders, whether exer- 
cised directly or through their party followers. 
is mythical. The July 20, 1944 conspiracy in 
Germany would have been unthinkable and 
the successful removal of Mussolini in July 
1943 likewise impossible, had totalitarian con- 
trol been monolithic. In 1940 Mussolini did 
not bother to consult his Fascist Grand Council 
on Italy’s entry into the War but he did con- 
sult the King, and the King seriously considered 
stopping him.” Ultimately, as Charles F. 
Delzeli as written: 


The Duce fell chiefly because of his own disas- 
trous foreign policy, for when it became clear that 
Italy had lost the war, he forfeited the support of 
the powerful forces (Crown, capital, clergy, army 
and bureaucracy) which in the past had generally 
welcomed and benefited from his dictatorship. 


Writing of the political role of the German 
Army, John W. Wheeler-Bennett has said: 


Up to 1988 the Army had been the final arbiter 
of the political destinies of the Reich. They had 
first supported, and then condoned the overthrow 
of, the Republic and had made a major contribu- 
tion to Hitler’s coming to power. They had entered 
into a pact with the Party in order to preserve 
their privileged status and influence and had, as 
a result been guilty of complicity in the Blood 
Purge of June 20, 1934. Well knowing what they 
did, they had accepted Hitler as Chief of State and 
had pledged their loyalty to him personally as 
their Supreme Commander, always with the 
reservation that at their own good pleasure they 
could unmake the Caesar they had made. f 


Whatever the specific merits of each of these 
assessments, it is clear that the German Army 
was not a cipher and that its influence after 
1933 in Germany finds no parallel in Soviet 
experience after 1917, or for that matter in 
any of the Communist states. If the armed 
forces have been a factor in Soviet politics, 
they certainly were not the Tsarist armed 
forces.” Such illustrations could be multiplied. 


22 Charles F. Delzell, Mussolini’s Enemies 
(Princeton University Press, Princeton, New 
Jersey, 1961), p. 182. Cf. L. Villari, The Libera- 
tion of Italy (C. C. Nelson, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
1959), p. 14. 

23 Delzell, op. cit., p. 223. 

2 The Nemesis of Power (Macmillan, London, 
1953), p. 694. 

25 In Russia 71.9 per cent of the divisional com- 
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Postwar Allied inquiry into German economic 
organization confirmed at least a co-partner- 
ship role for leaders of large business firms in 
the planning and policy-making functions of 
the German economy.” Discussing the pre-war 
record of Nazism, Arthur Schweitzer writes:27 


The party dominated the political and ideo- 
logical—the main informational and educational 
—lines of action but was forced to stay out of the 
military and most of the economic ministries of 
the state and had to tolerate the military and 
economic ideals and policies of its allies. The SS 
controlled the regular and secret police and the 
instruments of terror but had to abstain from 
military intelligence and refrain from acting with- 
in the spheres of power belonging to the military 
and to big business. Whereas in fundamental 
conflicts there prevailed a close partnership be- 
tween the party and the SS, or between the 
generals and big business, in daily policy decisions 
and administrative matters the lines of authority 
and influence were clearly drawn. 


However subordinated to the dictators, the old 
elites were neither extinguished nor impotent. 
A significant decision-making role involving 
a considerable measure of influence, discretion, 
or delegated authority, and in some instances 
blunt bargaining power, rested with representa- 
tives of elites which were not creatures of the 
Nazi regime and whose status, influence and 
outlook owed nothing to the Nazis. The same 
was true of Italy. The old elites, both bureau- 
cratic and socio-economic, typically looked 
down upon the Fascist politicians as crude up- 
starts who may have been useful, or perhaps 
even indispensable once, but who were cer- 
tainly not directly identified with the old elites 
themselves—their “pedigree,” their traditions, 
their values, etc. To these elites, the Fascists 
were part of a passing scene. 





manders and 100 per cent of the corps commanders 
were Communists in 1928. Merle Fainsod, How 
Russia is Ruled (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1958), p. 401. Cf. I. deSola Pool et al., 
Satellite Generals (Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California, 1955), p. 4. 

2 Kilgore Hearings, op. cit., pp. 1047, 1064, 
1560. 

27 Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 505. Cf. also pp. 5-6 
and 506-7 for the author’s conclusions on these 
points. Summarizing the experience of the thir- 
ties, the author says: “Whether in terms of power 
or functions, the top Nazi leaders were only 
occasionally able to influence, and could not lay 
down, the economic and military policies of the 
regime”, p. 507. 
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S 

In this “coexistence” between the Fascist 
and pre-Fascist elites lay at once the strength 
and the weakness of the Hitler and Mussolini 
brands of totalitarianism. If the Fascist and 
Nazi managers, party chieftains and adminis- 
trators represented a new stratum, it was never- 
theless a stratum superimposed upon and com- 
mingled with the upper layers of an established 
socio-economic order. The “revolutions” of 
1922 and 1933 were as easy as any in history. 
But the price of power shared with the ‘‘pre- 
revolutionary” elements spelled drastic vulner- 
ability to the Fascists. The displeasure and 
opposition of some of the old elites endangered 
the very existence of the Fascist regimes— 
and the lives of their leaders—when subjected 
to the ordeal of defeat in war. Certainly the 
“plots” against Hitler and Mussolini are 
highly revealing on this point. It was not simpl 
that some of the well established pre-Fascikt 
elements became the sources of anti-Fascist 
conspiracy. Above all, they had both the access 
to the leaders and the capability of wielding the 
apparatus of the state wherewith to dispose of 
their dictators. Where the German military 
narrowly failed (and most accounts agree that 
their ultimate failure was due not to the simple 
preponderance of Nazi power confronting them 
but to lack of group resolution within)?! the 
Italian King and his coterie of military and 
royal supporters succeeded. 

In the history of the Soviet regime, despite 
many well-nigh staggering strains and defeats, 
no genuine attempt at Stalin’s power was ever 
launched “from. the inside.’® Could it be that 
the Communist revolution in Russia, more 
difficult to achieve, had acquired some char- 
acteristics of greater durability? In the long 
run, the answer is probably yes, on grounds 
analogous to those once advanced by Machia- 
velli: he who would rule absolutely must re- 
mould the society over which he rules. Abso- 
lute claims to power cannot be made good with- 
out correspondingly absolute sources at one’s 
command. Veto-groups cannot be long toler- 
ated : 


28 Cf, Gerhart Ritter, The German Resistance 
(New York, 1958), pp. 152-155; Constantine 
Fitzgibbon, 20 July (New York, 1956), pp. 186- 
194; see also George K. Romoser, “The Politics of 
Uncertainty: The German Resistance Move- 
ment.” Social Research, Vol. 31, no. 1 (Spring, 
1964) pp. 73-93. 

29 Jt is assumed here that the ‘Doctors’ Plot” of 
1948 was a figment of Stalin’s—and MVD’s— 
imagination. 

3 The Discourses of Niccolo Machiavelli, trans. 
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, «.. he who proposes to set up a despotism, or 
“ what writers call a tyranny, must renovate every- 
thing.... organize everything in that state 
afresh; e.g., in its cities to appoint new governors, 
with new titles and a new authority, the governors 
themselves being new men; to make the rich poor 
and the poor rich. 


In the upshot of Fascist rule for twelve years 
in Germany and 22 in Italy the group struc- 
tures of their respective societies endured re- 
markably stable and relatively unchanged. 
None of the traditional economic elite groups 
had been eliminated or significantly dimin- 
ished. The have-nots made very few inroads 
upon the haves. 

IV 

These facts have great political significance: 
they provide some elements for a rational 
understanding of group behavior as well as 
~predictive implications for the respective 
“isms,” 

Both internally and externally, Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism have addressed 
themselves to, and relied upon, different 


“clienteles.”® If we wish to understand what 


L. J. Walker (New Haven, Yale University Press, 

1950), vol. I, p. 283. Hitler apparently perceived 

the problem of “‘unassimilated” and politically 
significant groups as being a “brake” on his dic- 
tatorship. What, if anything, he might have done 
about this “after the war” is another matter. Cf. 

The Goebbels Diaries, ed. and trans. Louis P. 

Lochner, (Garden City, New York, 1948), p. 287. 

Goebbels recalls, e.g.: “With a certain bitterness 

[Hitler] observes he must conduct [the war] with 

the present corps of generals. But once the war ia 

~-xover he wants to withdraw more than ever from 
Inilitary affairs and again devote himself to things 
which suit him much more personally. He is 
deeply shocked at the infidelity of the generals. 
They are ungrateful. ...” (March 1943.) And 
Goebbels himself wrote on November 17, 1943: 
“I regard it as a cardinal error in the relationship 
between Party and Wehrmacht that the Party 
has not had the opportunity and possibility [!] of 
injecting its ideas into the Army. As a result the 
Army today is not so dependable as it really ought 
to be in times of severe strain.” p. 515. 

3! Cf., e.g., Leonard Krieger, “The Interregnum 
in Germany: March-August 1945,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, Vol, 64, No. 1 (March 1949), pp. 
507-532; and Arthur Schweitzer, “On Depression 
and War,” ibid., Vol. 62, No. 3, (September 1947), 
pp. 321-353. 

^ 32 Cf. Daniel Lerner et al, The Nazi Elite 
(Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 
1951), pp. 69-72, 84; Finer, op. cit., pp. 364-376. 
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groups and social strata are both potentially 
and actually providing support for these move- 
ments, we must understand something of their 
image: a compendium of their policies, their 
ideologies and their propaganda themes. If 
these movements are “basically alike’? why 
do they appeal to different, rather than to 
similar or even identical, clienteles?* Is it 
politically “significant” that Communism has 
actively courted non-white races while Fascism 
rejected and attacked them? Is it “significant” 
that Communism has found widespread follow- 
ing among urban workers in several Western 
European countries, whereas Nazism and 
Fascism, have appealed heavily to the middle 
and lower-middle classes? 

On the other hand, the reciprocal relation- 
ships are important also. If the nature of the 
clientele is largely determined by the nature 
(or image) of the “ism,” it is reasonable to 
assume that the clientele, in turn, exerts an 
influence upon the whole framework of insti- 
tutional, ideological and policy expressions of a 
given “ism.” Clearly the roles of totalitarian 
leaders cannot be understood apart from the 
claims and expectations of their followers and 
the flexibility of leadership, however authori- 
tarian, must always be discounted to some ex- 
tent by this factor.” 

Both internal and external constituencies 
must be taken into account in appraising the 
nature of a particular “ism.” Thus, the “isms” 
differ not merely in the ‘facts’ which give rise 
to their being differently perceived. They also 
differ because of these divergent perceptions 
themselves, which in turn give rise to different 
kinds of expectations and claims upon the be- 
havior of the particular regimes. The role of 


3 Ascoli and Feiler, op. cit., p. 269: “National 
Socialism must be understood as truly being the 
present day German version of present-day 
Russian Bolshevism.” Cf. R. C. Tucker, ‘‘To- 
wards a Comparative Politics of Movement Re- 
gimes,” this Review, Vol. 55 (June 1961), pp. 
281-282: ‘Though the politicalsymbolisms differed 
in all essentials, the two types of systems were 
identical.” (Before Stalin’s death, t.e.) 

4 Cf. Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man 
(Garden City, New York, 1960), pp. 131-176. 

% David B. Truman, The Governmental Process 
(New York, 1962), ch. 7, pp. 188-210: ... the 
occupant of a leadership position is the object of 
expectations on the part of other members of the 
group—expectations that become stronger as the 
leadership position becomes more inclusive.” 
(p. 191) and... “a leader who changes his norm 
sharply after the group norm has been established 
may not be followed by others.” (p. 192). 
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the external constituency may vary widely but 
it would not be unjustifiable to apply Neu- 
stadt’s concept of the President’s external 
constituency in an ever greater degree to 
Khrushchev or Mao than to the President of 
the United States. 

A movement’s reputation for being “rightist” 
may in itself alienate traditionally “leftist” 
sources of support and vice versa. Under certain 
conditions some groups may be more likely 
than others to support or oppose the move- 
ment; an ordinarily unwelcome choice between 
“two great evils” may nevertheless be made far 
more coherently than the possibilities of ran- 
dom selection would indicate. Similarly, the 
difficult decision to oppose an entrenched 
regime is also likely to reflect the impact of the 
regime’s policy upon diverse groups and social 
strata. Before the totalitarian seizure of power 
in Germany and Italy business and landed 
interests were on the whole much more favor- 
able to the Nazis and Fascists than toward the 
Communists.*’ After 1938 in Germany, the mil- 
itary elites provided more anti-Nazi resistance 
than did the business interests.** According to 


æ Richard E. Neustadt, Presidential Power 
(New York, 1960), p. 7. The Soviet policy of sup- 
port of Cuba, carried on despite considerable risks 
of Soviet-United States involvement, appears to 
have been much influenced by a Sino-Soviet com- 
petition for the following of the external Com- 
munist constituency. The Stalin-Trotsky power 
struggle was undoubtedly affected by the “revolu- 
tionary fizzle” of the external constituency. The 
adoption of the Soviet 1936 “democratic” consti- 
tution and Italian Fascist adaptations of racism 
even before World War II also have their “ex- 
ternal constituency” aspects, in the sense of ef- 
forts made to conform with expectations or claims 
of kindred groups abroad. 

87 This relative and contingent (crisis-born) 
preference does not seem to be subject to any seri- 
ous dispute although the question of precisely how 
effective and important was the support of busi- 
ness interests, in bringing the Fascist regimes to 
power, continues controversial and unresolved. 
Works often cited on both sides of the issue are 
far from conclusive: L. P. Lochner, Tycoons and 
Tyrant (Chicago, 1954), p. 115-117; Fritz 
Thyssen, I Paid Hitler (New York, 1941), p. xv. 
Cf. Lipset, op. cit., pp. 148~149. 

38 Cf. Deutsch and Edinger, op. cù., p. 100-103 
for some comparisons of the anti-Nazi resistance 
records of business, trade union, and S.P.D. and 
C.D.U. elites. Cf. Gabriel A. Almond and W. H. 
Kraus, “The Social Composition of the German 
Resistance,” The Struggle for Democracy in 
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evidence which can be similarly related to 
regime policies, Soviet peasants oppose the 
Communist system more strongly than do 
industrial workers, who in turn are less attached 
to the system than the new Soviet intelligent- 
sia. 

Political loyalties, elite recruitment, group 
demands on the decision makers and, indeed, 
the choice and shape of political policies them- 
selves are bound to be seriously influenced by 
the social and economic characteristics of a 
society and the socio-economic policies pursued 
by its rulers. The reorganization of the whole 
social structure—or its absence—is likely to 
have far-reaching political consequences for the 
development of a regime. Stated in terms of an 
ideal, rather than actual, polarity, the implica- 
tions of socio-economic development for the 
totalitarian regimes might be stated as fol- 
lows: 

If “Fascism” or “Nazism” does not basically 
change the social structure over which it rules, 
if it does not remake it in a common image, 
then indeed it has no alternative to the cycle: . 
serious crisis—unrest—insecurity of the regime 
—increased use of violence and repression—or 
capitulation. 

If “Communism” does change the under- 
lying social structure in the direction of a de- 
sired homogeneity, it may in time dispense with 
the political tool of mass violence, and, even 
in periods of crisis, rule with the use of subtler 
methods, closer to persuasion than to physical 
compulsion. 

It is not argued here that the actual, historic 
differences between Fascism and Nazism on the 
one hand and Communism on the other have 
been quite so great. The Russian Communists 
did not change everything in sight nor did the 
Fascists and Nazis leave all things as they 
found them. But, so far as the record of history 
serves us, the gap or divergence in the socio- 
economic characteristics of these regimes has 
been very considerable. Such divergence, even 
if it be in many respects one of degree (in the 
area of social mobility, e.g.) suggests not “sim- 
ilar” but “different” tendencies of development 
and therefore, also, “different” rather than 
“similar” political implications. 

If political attitude and behavior are the 
resultants of a variety of factors of which 
propaganda, education, coercion, status, religion 
and income are examples, then a regime which 
effectively manipulates the greater number of 
such factors is more “totalitarian” than one 
which manipulates fewer, and the difference of 








Germany, ed. G. A. Almond (University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1949), pp. 64-107. 
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_ degree may be ultimately as significant as one 
-between “medicine” and “poison.” All other 
things being equal, the regime with the greater 
range of means at its command should be able 
to exercise more effective control and enjoy 
more flexibility in policy. 

If Fascism and Nazism do not basically re- 
structure the societies over which they rule, and 
if, because of clientele considerations they are 
really unable to do so, then despite the frame- 
work of terror, propaganda and indoctrination 
of the Hitler-Jugend and Balilla variety, the 

_ “isms” can operate effectively only by not 
making demands which would outrage the 
class and caste interests, and attitudes, of 
elites inherited from previous regimes. Where 
demands for total obedience are pressed upon a 
highly heterogenous political clientele, violence 
may indeed prove a frequent and indispensable 
tool of enforcement for the totalitarian regimes. 

-Where vital interests of the old elites and the 
new regimes clash, a relapse into a conserva- 
tive neo-constitutionalism of the Franco va- 

. riety is highly likely. This could occur either 

_ through the more or less voluntary accommo- 

< dation by the dictator, as in Franco’s case 
after 1940, or through a coup d’etat as in Italy 
in 1943. 

Understandably, mass violence and social 
upheaval were far less characteristic of Fascism 
and Nazism at the outset of their existence 
than of Communism, since these regimes did 
not attempt to modify seriously the socio- 
economic status quo; they were more char- 
acteristic of Russian Communism precisely be- 
cause it sought to change so much. Conversely, 
however, Fascism never rid itself of the resort 
to crude violence because it did not sufficiently 

/mold its political clientele. To the end of their 
existence, both Fascism and Nazism relied 

*heavily on the personnel of the pre-revolu- 
tionary elites whose identification with the 
totalitarian regimes was always conditional. 
These elites served Hitler and Mussolini only 
because and insofar as the Nazi or Fascist 
policies appeared to them useful and unavoid- 
able for the realization of particular objectives: 
defeat of Communism, maintenance of their 
own perquisites, the realization of a “Greater 
Germany,” and so on. 

It is widely agreed, and there is certainly 
substantial evidence, that the great majority 
of these elites in Germany continued to adhere 
to Hitler’s cause, out of conviction or despair, 
until his defeat. But so long as they shared the 
political, military and economie apparatus of 

“the German state and remained a pillar of the 
Nazi movement, they constituted a potentially 
dangerous element for the dictatorship, a 
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threat requiring constant maintenance of 
surveillance, terror and repression. 


Vv 


Time and war cut short the existence of the 
totalitarian regimes of Italy and Germany, so 
that today we could not compare some forty- 
odd years of development for all three “isms.” 
Would the Nazi and Fascist States have grown 
more or less “total” had they survived? Would 
they have tended to approximate more closely 
or diverge more widely from the older, more 
“mature” Soviet totalitarianism? 

The unitotalitarian approach necessarily 
suggests that, driven by the common pursuit 
of power, all three dictatorships were in fact, 
proceeding in the same direction. 

The unitotalitarian scheme interprets the 
divergent socio-economic policies of the total- 
itarian regimes as derivative from one pattern, 
permeated by the same purposes and different 
mainly, if not exclusively, in terms of their 
time-table. In comparing the policies of the 
Communists and Fascists, we find Brzezinski 
asserting somewhat cryptically that: “Very 
specific circumstantial factors prevented the 
Fascist and Nazi regimes from launching sim- 
ilarly large-scale schemes of social reconstruc- 
tion.’ An analogy is implied between, on the 
one hand, the entire period of Fascist rule 
in Italy from 1922 to 1944, and in Germany 
from 1933 to 1945, and the 1921-1928 NEP 
period in Russia on the other, The implication 
of the analogy is that all totalitarians wish to 
“change everything” but the revolutionary 
process requires some tactical pauses for a 
“consolidation of forces.” 

The evidence for this proposition rests most 
heavily, and most plausibly, on the experience 
of the Second World War. Few authorities 
would maintain that up to 1939, for example, 
Soviet Russia and Fascist Italy were equally 
“totalitarian” even in terms of merely the six 
specific criteria employed in the Friedrich and 
Brzezinski study. Yet, as of 1989 only about 
five years separated the Communist from the 
Fascist tenure of office. At most, twenty-two 
years of “Communism” confronted seventeen 
years of “Fascism”; if, with greater realism, the 
periods of power are considered from the 
assumption of effective control over the whole 
of the respective countries, they are about 
equal. In terms of displacement of the tradi- 
tional, pre-revolutionary elites, the comparison 
of Italy and Russia in the 1980s shows far 


39 Z. Brzezinski, “Totalitarianism and Ration- 
ality,” this Ruvrznw, Vol. 50 (Sept. 1956), p. 757. 
Cf. Inkeles and Bauer, op. cit., p. 235. 
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greater divergences. During all these years it 
is quite impossible to discover the evidence of 
Fascism’s ‘‘dangerous designs on the bastions 
of wealth and privilege” from its actual ac- 
complishments. And it would require extraor- 
dinary artfulness to deduce a menacing atti- 
tude toward the socio-economic status quo from 
the official, publicly disseminated Fascist pro- 
nouncements during this period. Mussolini’s 
The Doctrine of Fascism could hardly be con- 
fused with Lenin’s State and Revolution on this 
score. 

In the case of Germany, the period of pre- 
war Nazi control, 1983-1989, is somewhat more 
plausible inscomparison with Russian Com- 
munist rule for several reasons. First, the Nazi 
record in terror and brutality quickly appeared 
to outdo Mussolini’s “best efforts.” Second, 
capitalizing on German military traditions and 
the more sophisticated manipulative apparatus 
of a highly industrialized state, the Nazi regime 
presented to the world a much more plausible 
image of totalitarian unity, cohesion and might. 
Third, and foremost, the entire period was 
sufficiently short so that Hitler could always be 
credited, by the credulous, with not having had 
enough time to carry through even ‘further 
reforms.” 

In this interpretation, the Roehm Purge was 
a tactical maneuver analogous to Lenin’s 
tactical repudiation of the Left extremists in the 
Communist Party of 1921. The Roehm Purge, 
however, was not preceded by mass expropria- 
tion of landlords and entrepreneurs in Germany 
as was NEP in Russia. Nor was it ever fol- 
lowed by such expropriation. And what of 
Hitler’s actual policies with respect to the 
established elites and elite recruitment? Up 
until 1938 the Army Generals enjoyed a posi- 
tion of relative autonomy and privilege within 
the Nazi regime. And the 1938 shift in com- 
mand was a far cry from the “proletarization,” 
“communization” and “politicization” which 
the Soviet regime was intensively applying to 
the Red Army from its inception. Nor was the 
treatment of the Army Generals an isolated 
case. The pre-1933 leaders of industry, com- 
merce and agriculture were no closer to either 
personal or financial liquidation in 1939 than 
in 1933. 

Was the Nazi social revolution to be planned 
and implemented by the aristocratic, and mid- 
dle class elites which had patronized the 
Nationalist Party and other conservative 
causes? Clearly, these elements would not 
have favored, let alone spurred, such a revolu- 
tion. Did Hitler himself advocate a social up- 
heaval? In Mein Kampf he was vague and 
cynical about the Party’s “unalterable” 1920 
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program; but on the other hand, he specifically 


courted and praised such established interests * 


as the Army and the bureaucracy, and even 
had some kind words for the Monarchy. If 
anything, Hitler’s own pronouncements after 
1925 on such subjects as property and class 
warfare tended toward increasing socio-eco- 
nomic conservatism, not radicalism. The last 
major remnants of the Nazi nucleus of social 
radicalism had, in fact, been purged with Ernst 
Roehm in 1934. The extirpation of the Jews 
was genocide, not class warfare. 

Admittedly, the Second World War brought 
about a great intensification of totalitarian con- 
trols and terror within the Fascist and Nazi 
systems, particularly after the July 1944 con- 
spiracy against Hitler. Yet, the conclusion 
that somehow this increase in totalitarian 
activity was equivalent to, or even a forerunner 
of, a social and economic revolution falls far 
short of available evidence. Unlike the Soviet. 
precedent, Hitler’s terror at home was aimed 
not at whole social classes but at suspected 
individuals. 

The intensification of Party control in the 
apparatus of the State—political, economic, 
military—did not have any really new social 
and economic orientation. The criterion of 
Nazi attitudes toward actual and potential 
opposition was loyalty to the Party and to the 
Fuehrer. But the concept of Party in Nazi 
Germany, unlike Russia, had no specific class 
content and orientation. Hence, for all the 
punitive and “radical” measures taken by the 
Hitler regime during the war and particularly 
after 1944, none—except as against Jews—in- 
cluded significant expropriation of landed or 
major industrial properties, wholesale expulsion 
of the members of the old nobility 


or the 
Junker class from government service, noi 


even large scale expulsion of non-Party mem- 
bers from important positions in the armed 
services, provided their loyalties to Hitler were 
not in any doubt. On the “‘positive side” there 
was no attempt during the war to attract the 
following of the lower class strata by the kind 
of Party recruitment drives which periodically 
recur in the Communist movement. There were 
no tangible, widely publicized legislative and 
fiscal concessions to the social and economic 
interests of these classes at the expense of, or 
even to the apparent disadvantage of, the upper 
strata. 

Until the very last days of his regime, Hitler 
did not undertake any measures changing the 
hitherto existing balance between the “haves” 
and “have-nots” of Germany. In this sense,” 
his totalitarianism did not deeply plough the 
ground of German society. The record does not 
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„support an easily accomplishable “bolshevik 

“ about-face” by either of the Axis chiefs; Mus- 
solini’s belated, personal attempt at ‘“‘social 
radicalism” was one of utter failure and frus- 
tration.” 

Both Hitler and Mussolini obviously at- 
tempted to make themselves thoroughly in- 
vulnerable and durable through such devices 
as terror, propaganda and educational indoc- 
trination of the youth. But, hampered by the 
very constellation of forces which helped them 
to seize and maintain power, they, unlike the 
Communists, did not supplement these totali- 
tarian devices with socio-economic measures of 
equal radicalism (or “totalitarianism’’). Hitler 
effectively outlawed the political organizations 
of the non-Nazi Right but he did not destroy 
its social and economic base. Until the very last 
he was served and surrounded by the Right’s 
former supporters and sympathizers in the 

-General Staff, the bureaucracy, the diplomatic 
corps and the economy. To move with them 
involved little risk. To move against them 
could have been literally fatal as the events 
of July 1944 very nearly proved. 

When the fortunes of war turned against the 
Fuehrer, neither the Hitler Jugend nor the 
Gestapo could undo the consequences of 
Nazism’s compromising affiliations—the omi- 
nous presence of Colonel Claus von Stauffen- 
berg and others like him in high places. This 
presence was no accident. Such vulnerability 
was an intrinsic part of the basic socio-economic 
design of Fascism and Nazism. 

Both regimes failed to carry through the 
social and economic revolutions which alone 
could have given them a monopoly on the pro- 
duction of new elites and the suppression of 

he old. The outward appearance of mastery 
was compromised by the reality of interde- 
pendence and partnership between an old and 
a new order. Fascism and Nazism alike failed 


4 Cf. Z. Brzezinski, “Totalitarianism and 
Rationality,” loc. cit., p. 757: “Nonetheless it is 
sufficient to read Starace’s plans to change the 
Italian national character or Mussolini’s remarks 
on the need to eradicate the Italian ‘softness,’ as 
well as some of the party regulations on daily be- 
havior of the citizen issued in 1938 to realize that 
such a revolution was being seriously contem- 
plated in Italy. In the case of the Nazis, there is 
even more ample evidence that the New Order in 
Europe would have resulted in revolutionary 
changes in Germany proper, changes highly 

5 inimical to the established order. Hitler’s war-time 
conversations and Himmler’s plans for the S.S. 
are full of projects that would have involved 
radical changes in German society and economy.” 
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to deal with the economic bases of class antago- 
nism and class differentiation inherited from 
previous regimes. Each regime imposed the 
gloss of political and police controls upon 
societies which, from the standpoint of the 
distribution of wealth, with all its implications, 
reflected an inherited old order, not a new one. 
Without a socio-economic revolution, the 
Fascist and Nazi dictators could never free 
themselves of their Rightist associations with 
all the implicit vulnerability; without it they 
could not meet most of the traditional demands 
of the working class and of the clientele of the 
political Left. In consequence of this failure to 
revolutionize, the Fascist and Nazi regimes 
were rendered “‘brittle,” precarious and vulner- 
able from many quarters. Above all, however, 
the disaffection of the inherited Rightist ele- 
ments always represented the most immediate 
danger to the dictators since these elements 
were in the best positions of access in the 
bureaucratic-military apparatus of the two 
regimes. 


VI 


It is frequently asserted and implied that the 
Nazi and Fascist dictatorships could somehow 
escape the perils of their domestic vulnerabil- 
ity by means of externally directed violence. 
Might not conquest, and the preparation for 
conquest abroad, stabilize these regimes inter- 
nally? Could the pursuit of warfare silence and 
eliminate domestic conflicts, thus making it 
unnecessary for the dictators to employ vio- 
lence at home? Undoubtedly, the policies of the 
Fascist and Nazi regimes were oriented in this 
direction. War could produce beneficial, how- 
ever shortlived, economic consequences at 
home in terms of increasing employment, wages 
and profits. It could also mobilize consider- 
able loyalties of national patriotism toward the 
support of the respective regimes. It likewise 
provided a more or less “natural” opportunity 
for these regimes to extend and tighten admin- 
istrative and police controls. Yet war-making, 
no less than other enterprises, was bound to 
involve problems and consequences peculiar to 
itself. If the war effort were to be accompanied 
by widespread material and moral depriva- 
tions at home, and if it appeared to be doomed 
to failure, the stresses and strains in the social 
fabric which the war sought to prevent would 
be likely to reappear. The elites which were 
convinced of Hitler’s genius in 1940 were un- 
likely to display equal fervor and conviction 
in 1943 or 1944. The “monolith” was doomed 
to show its hidden fissures just as it did in the 
case of Mussolini’s Italy where the war, iron- 
ically mocking the dictator’s design, proved to 
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be his undoing, not his salvation. The resort to 
violence became actually more, not less, neces- 
sary. Only a very successful and unlikely 
“Orwellian war of indefinite duration” could 
have averted such consequences for Fascism 
and Nazism. 

On the other hand, the conclusion that the 
successful termination of war (which in 1940 
certainly seemed plausible for the Axis) would 
have enabled Fascism and Nazism to expand 
indefinitely war trends and war policies is highly 
suspect. It does not make allowance for the 
actual disappearance of the war stimulus, and 
it assumes (but does not prove) the complete 
passivity, docility and unimportance of Fas- 
cism’s, and Nazism’s, elite allies. Considerable 
evidence is to be found for the opposite point of 
view.” 

Granted that both dictators realized the 
difficulty of their position, it is not enough to 
show that they personally, from time to time, 
wished for changes. Like all politicians, they 
faced environmental limitations which cir- 
cumscribed their ability to act, and these 
limitations were, in turn, characteristic of the 
very nature of the movements they both led. If 
they had won, it would have been far easier for 
Hitler and Mussolini to maintain, like Franco, 
an impeccable, albeit authoritarian conserva- 
tism than to embark on schemes of radical 
social upheaval, even if they personally de- 
sired such an upheaval. Postwar efforts by 
either dictator to carry out policies funda- 
mentally hostile to the basic values of the 
bureaucratic and socio-economic elites upon 
which both regimes had always depended 
might well have dislodged the Fascist and 
Nazi Parties from power. It is not without sig- 
nificance that by Hitler’s own choice the last 
chieftain of the Third Reich was Grand Ad- 
miral Doenitz, a representative of the pre-1933 
bureaucratic military establishment. The “‘es- 
tablishment” proved more durable than the 
Party and survived the Party.” 

The assumption that ultimately Italy and 
Germany would have proved as “reformist” as 
Russia is based on scant evidence such as face- 
value acceptance of private remarks made by 
the embittered Fascist leaders on the verge of 
defeat and in part on acts and decrees which 
they issued when both victory and effective 
control were being irretrievably lost. Given 


aF. W. Deakin explores, very instructively, 
the problem of what did happen to Mussolini 
when he attempted some “social radicalism” 
in 1944. The Brutal Friendship (New York, 1963). 
See esp. pp. 670-671. 

@ Cf. Arthur Schweitzer’s conclusion, p. 555. 
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their past performance, their ideological-propa- 
gandistic commitments and the constellation ~ 
of forces supporting them, within and without 
the Fascist parties, it is difficult to believe that 
military victory could have made successful 
social reformers out of Hitler and Mussolini. 

On the other hand, the “social engineering” 
of the Russian communist regime has conferred 
a remarkable degree of invulnerability upon it. 
Probably since the 1920s, and certainly since 
the 1930s, Stalin was beyond the physical 
reach of any but his own party creatures. In 
all the later succession conflicts, including the 
grim Beria episode, the issue has never been 
“Communism, yes or no;” instead it has been 
a question of the identity of the leadership and 
of the nuances of policy. The issues in Ger- 
many in 1944 and Italy in 1943 were much more 
critical than that. In one case, after a rule of 
21 years, the Party was ousted from power by 
the coup against the dictator; in the other case- 
it would have been ousted, had the cowp suc- 
ceeded. 

Thus it would appear that in response to ex- 
ternal or internal pressures, the Fascist and 
Nazi systems were likely to revert through a 
coup d’etat to a more traditional, or status quo 
ante order of society. 

Using Soviet Russia as a model of Com- 
munism it is obvious, however, that reversion 
to a status quo ante is, and for a very long time 
has been, precluded: unless the dead be, vir- 
tually, recalled. The physical liquidation of one 
leadership group by another remains a constant, 
though today probably greatly diminished, pos- 
sibility; the Communist facade of the regime is 
far less vulnerable. The key decision makers— 
military, economic and political—are over- 
whelmingly Communist themselves, reared in ag 
single political tradition over a span of twe 
generations and on the whole far more homog- 
enous than the Fascists or Nazis in their 
social background. Formal renunciation of 
“Communism” would be tantamount to a 
gratuitous self-repudiation for the members of 
these elites; this was Khrushchev’s difficulty 
in renouncing Stalinism. It is not suggested 
here that the development of Russian Com- 
munism must necessarily be one toward ‘‘more 
and morefreedom” or something akin to a parlia- 
mentary democracy on a western model as is 
sometimes believed.“ On the contrary, elements 


43 Cf, Fainsod, op. cit, p. 484: “The members 
of the elite in the final analysis have a vested inter- 
est in the perpetuation of the Soviet System.” 

In 1953 Isaac Deutscher saw three alterna-* 
tives for future Soviet developments: relapse into 
Stalinism; military dictatorship, and the most 
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indigenous to Russian history, tradition and 
culture could very well impede such tendencies. 
What is implied is a transition from overt vio- 
lence to conditioned, voluntary compliance. 
Communism, having largely uprooted the old 
order of society and substituted new elite 
groups may in time pass on to less overt meth- 
ods of pressure and manipulation. The Khru- 
shchev regime in Russia was fosterer of this 
transition. 

A note of caution however, is in order. The 
socio-economic variable, though highly im- 
portant, is obviously not the only one and its 
time-table is problematical. Communism in 
Russia, and internationally, may well fail in 
the solution of tasks other than the creation of 
new socio-economically homogeneous elites. It 
may prove unable, for instance, to establish a 
homogeneity of national interests and atti- 
tudes; national conflicts, as in the Sino-Soviet 


..ease, may impede and thwart the processes of 


socio-economic transformation within the vari- 
ous Communist states, perhaps ultimately 
even defeating the grand design of Communist 
“social engineering.” Such contingencies, how- 
ever, should not invalidate or preclude the 
identification of any important trends evident 
so far. 

On socio-economic grounds alone, the future 
development of the other Communist states 
is not really accounted for by the Soviet expe- 
rience. Important differences must be recog- 
nized. Most of the Eastern European nations 
in 1944 possessed larger upper and middle 
classes in relation to the rest of their popula- 
tions than did Russia in 1917. And in no case 
were the former elite groups subjected to such 


P intensive process of physical liquidation as 


-<€ 


likely: “socialist democracy.” Russia: What Neat? 
(Oxford University Press, New York), p. 208. 
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happened in the U.S.S.R. in its Revolution, 
Civil War and collectivization drives. Nor was 
the process of material expropriation as drastic 
and swift in all cases as it had been in Russia. 
Thus Poland today retains a far greater 
measure of private ownership in both land 
and industry, 19 years after 1945, than did 
Russia at the corresponding period in 1936. 
The Communist parties of all the satellite na- 
tions are still largely ‘“pre-revolutionary” in 
their derivation and have “coopted”’ many 
members from the old middle classes and from 
other political movements.” All these factors 
combine to give them a vulnerability which is 
still comparable to that of the Fascist regimes, 
and which could only be removed or minimized 
by the successful implementation of radical 
Communist policies over a prolonged period of 
time. Yet, the stimulus and support for such 
policies could well depend on the Soviet atti- 
tude which has been undergoing profound 
changes of erosion and relaxation from the 
Stalinist demand for conformity and militancy 
among the satellites. 

In any event, the “totalitarian” similarities 
among Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia have not been such as to warrant pre- 
dictions of the future development of each 
from a pattern common to all. The character- 
istics of totalitarianism commonly emphasized 
during the 1950s are certainly valid and im- 
portant descriptions so far as they go, at least 
of Nazi Germany and of Soviet Russia. But 
the entire construct is too static, narrow and 
substructurally insensitive to support signifi- 
cant predictions on the future of the presently 
surviving totalitarian regimes, 


4 Brzezinski, op. cit., p. 374. Cf. Richard F. 
Staar, The Communist Party Leadership in 
Poland (Georgetown University, Washington, 
1961). 


HOBBES’S CONCEPT OF REPRESENTATION—IT 
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In chapter sixteen of the Leviathan, Thomas 
Hobbes develops a quite peculiar concept of 
representation, which he then applies in the 
political argument of the rest of the book. He 
maintains that a man is a representative insofar 
as he has been authorized, that is, given the 
right to act. The representative freely exercises 
this right, while the represented is bound by his 
action and responsible for it. That this defini- 
tion is an incomplete account of what repre- 
sentation means, and in what ways it is incom- 
plete, I have tried to show in a previous essay.! 
It remains to demonstrate the relationship 
between this peculiar, one-sided definition, and 
the political argument in which it is applied. 

In this respect Hobbes’s writings present a 
unique opportunity. For his Leviathan is the 
last of three relatively complete statements of 
political theory which are almost entirely 
parallel; but only in the Leviathan is the con- 
cept of representation introduced. This makes 
it possible to compare the later work with the 
two earlier ones, the Elements of Law (1640) 
and De Cive (1642), to see whether representa- 
tion makes any difference.? Into what sort of an 
argument does Hobbes introduce it? What does 
it replace? What does it change? What, in par- 
ticular, are the functions of the Hobbesian 
definition in the argument? What one finds in 
fact is a rather complex picture. Some of the 
uses Hobbes makes of the concept rely on his 
special definition; others rely on precisely those 
aspects of representation that his special defini- 
tion omits.’ 


1 “Hobbes’s Concept of Representation—I,” 
this Review, Vol. 58 (June 1964), pp. 328-340. 

2 The Elements of Law was not published until 
1650. De Cive appeared first in Latin, and was not 
published in English until 1651, the same year 
that the Leviathan appeared. All references to 
Hobbes’s works in this article are to Sir William 
Molesworth’s edition of the English Works 
(London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longman, 
1839-45), henceforth abbreviated #. W. The 
Tonnies edition of the Elements of Law (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1928) is more accurate 
and complete, but does not differ with respect to 
the passages cited here; hence I cite Molesworth 
throughout for convenience. 

3 For the purposes of this kind of comparative 
study, almost all the commentaries on Hobbes 
suffer from one of two complementary weak- 


The essential problem to be solved remains 
unchanged in all three political works. Hobbes 
wants to explain and justify political obligation, 
and to do it in so firm and unequivocal a man- 
ner as to leave no possibility of anarchy, rebel- 
lion or civil war. Being concerned with the 
nature of political obligation, he is led to ask 
what the world would be like (is like? was like?) 
in its absence, in the “state of nature.” What 
becomes crucial, therefore, is the transition 
from this state of nature to ‘civil society,” in 
which government and political obligation do 
exist. That this transition is difficult for Hobbes 
(as for most contract theorists) is hardly news; 
the very characteristics which define the ab-» 
sence of society seem to prevent its creation. 
Natural law may dictate the formation of a 
commonwealth as the only way to long-range 
security, but in the war of each against all the 
only short-range security is selfishness, distrust 
and the preemptive strike. 

This essay attempts to explore various as- 
pects of that difficult transition, showing how 
each of them culminates for Hobbes in the rep- 
resentation argument of the Leviathan. It ex- 
amines four main strands in the argument: the 
identification of subjects and sovereign with a 
single body, the obligation to obedience, the 
transfer of rights and power, and the duties of 
the sovereign. 





nesses. Some choose to ignore temporal develops, 
ment in his thought, treating his writings as a | 
single consistent body of material and citing now, a 
an early work, now a late one. This is most char- 
acteristic of Howard Warrender’s Political Phi- 
losophy of Hobbes (Oxford, Clarendon, 1957), but 
it is also true, for example, of Michael Oakeshott’ s 
introduction to his edition of the Leviathan (Ox- 
ford, Blackwell, 1957). 

Others, that do not ignore temporal develop- 
ment, instead tend to overemphasize it, treating 
certain ideas as radical innovations which had in 
fact already been introduced in earlier works, 
perhaps at a different point in the argument. 
This tendency seems to be more characteristic of 
continental commentators, such as René Gadave, 
Thomas Hobbes (Toulouse: Ch. Marques, 1907); 
B. Landry, Hobbes (Paris, 1930); Raymond Polin, 
Politique et Philosophie chez Thomas Hobbes 
(Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953); > 
and Ferdinand Tönnies, Thomas Hobbes (Stutt- 
gart, Fr. Frommans, 1925). 
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HOBBES’S CONCEPT OF REPRESENTATION—II 


I. THE IDENTIFICATION OF SUBJECTS AND 
ft SOVEREIGN WITH A SINGLE BODY 


Hobbes always begins with the distinction 
between a temporary accord of goals or desires 
among men (which he calls concord or consent), 

_and a really lasting, permanent union.* The 
trouble is that each man is a separate entity, 
with a separate will. It may sometimes please 
him to cooperate with his fellows, but sooner or 
later his desires will conflict with someone 
else’s, so that he is again (and hence, still) ina 
state of war.’ A lasting union would be to every- 
one’s long-range advantage; but men are 
motivated by their immediate needs and goals 
as they see them. Even if they could all see the 
advantages of a lasting union at one moment 
today, what is to prevent them from wanting 
something else tomorrow? If only each man 
could turn over his will to a central agency by a 
single act, like turning in a rifle at the armory! 

«But wills are not like that, and the problem is 
to create a lasting union despite their ineradica- 
ble separateness.® 

The first solution Hobbes undertakes is that 
of obedience. In the Elements, when men as- 
semble to form a civil society, they do so by 
covenanting to designate one man or council, 
whom they will in the future obey.’ Thus essen- 
tially they retain their separate and poten- 
tially conflicting wills, but agree not to act in 
accord with them, to act rather in accord with 
the will of a sovereign. They commit themselves 
to obeying the sovereign’s commands. The 
obvious question is, what will happen tomor- 
row, when men find themselves willing one 
thing but committed to do another? Here 
Hobbes introduces an enforcing power: the 
sovereign must have sufficient power to back 
up the commitment men have made. 

In the first place an enforcing power is 

eeded simply to make the covenant binding at 
all; ‘covenants agreed upon .. . without erect- 
ing of a power of coercion, are no reasonable 
security”; and consequently “such covenants 


t E. W., I, 65, 68; III, 154-7; IV, 119-121. 

5 Ibid., III, 155-6: “For though they obtain a 
victory by their unanimous endeavor against a 
foreign enemy; yet afterwards, when either they 
have no common enemy, or he that by one part 
is held for an enemy, is by another part held for a 
friend, they must needs by the difference of their 
interests dissolve, and fall again into a war 
amongst themselves.” 

6 “The wills of individuals do not run about in- 
side one another in a sort of fluid ubiquity.” 

« James Hogan, Election and Representation (Cork 
University Press, 1945), p. 118.” 
1 E. W., IV, 123-2. 
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are of no effect.” 8 But there is a second reason 
necessitating strong sovereign power—a reason 
derived from the content of the political 
covenant. What men do when they promise to 
obey the sovereign’s commands is to bind their 
wills for the future. But for Hobbes the human 
will is not itself voluntary. It is determined by 
circumstances and needs and passions; it is 
merely the last appetite or aversion in delibera- 
tion. One cannot promise to will a certain thing 
tomorrow, because one cannot control what one 
will will tomorrow. One cannot will to will 
(any more, says Hobbes, than one can will to 
will to will).° This was also Rousseau’s later 
famous objection to representation: that it is 
absurd for the will to bind itself for the future.!° 
But Hobbes attempts to deal with this ab- 
surdity. : 

The will is determined by circumstances, 
including for instance the prospect of punish- 
ment or reward." This, while one cannot prom- 
ise to will a certain thing tomorrow, one can set 
up certain circumstances today, that will deter- 
mine one’s will tomorrow. In particular, one 
can set up an enforcing power so sure and 
severe, that no one in his right mind would 
want to disobey it. One can set up machinery 
which makes the penalty for disobedience so 
great that disobedience loses all its savor. Thus 
by establishing a strong sovereign power, men 
can, in effect, commit their wills for the future: 


And though the will of man being not volun- 
tary, but the beginning of voluntary actions, is 
not subject to deliberation and covenant; yet 
when a man covenanteth to subject his will to 
the command of another, he obligeth himself to 


8 Ibid., 129, 91. For a detailed analysis, see 
Warrender, op. cit., chs. 2-4. 

9H. W., IV, 69: ...a man can no more say 
he will will, than he will will will, and so make an 
infinite repetition of the word; which is absurd, 
and insignificant.” 

10 Jean Jacques Rousseau, Le Contrat Social, in 
Oeuvres Completes (Paris, Libraire Hachette, 
1905-1912), III, 318: 

“Le souverain peut bien dire: ‘Je veux actuel- 
lement ce que veut un tel homme, ou du moins ce 
qu’il dit vouloir’; mais il ne peut pas dire: ‘Ce que 
cet homme voudra demain, je le voudrai encore’; 
puisqu’il est absurde que la volonté se donne des 
chaines pour Pavenir, et puisqu’il ne dépend 
d’aucune volonté de consentir à rien de contraire 
au bien del’ étre qui veut. Si donc le peuple promet 
simplement d’obéir, il se dissout par cet acte, il 
perd sa qualité de peuple; à instant qu'il y a un 
mattre, il n’y a plus de souverain, et dés lors le 
corps politique est détruit.” 

u E. W., IV, 69-70, 117. 
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this, that he resign his strength and means to 
him, whom he covenanteth to obey. And hereby 
he that is to command, may by the use of all 
their means and strength, be able by the terror 
thereof to frame the will of them all to unity and 
concord, amongst themselves.” 


An enforcing power is thus needed to back up 
the political covenant both because no cove- 
nant is binding unless there is sufficient secu- 
rity, and because a covenant to obey can only 
mean setting up a power so strong that dis- 
obedience becomes psychologically impossible. 

But this solution is never a satisfactory one 
for Hobbes. For one thing, the establishment of 
a sovereign power with any strength at all pre- 
sents grave difficulties, as we shall see. But 
more importantly, it seems doubtful that one 
could ever establish a punitive power so strong 
that men would never be seriously tempted to 
disobey. After all, men in their shortsightedness 
disobey even God, who is omniscient and whose 
punishment is the ultimate evil. 

As Hobbes’s thought develops he turns in- 
creasingly away from this initial emphasis on 
power and obedience, toward a different solu- 
tion: the idea that one will can in some way 
represent, or stand for, the wills of others. The 
idea is nascent in the Elements, where the proc- 
ess of forming a union is described thus: 


... they allow the wills of the major part of their 
whole number or the wills of the major part of 
some certain number of men by them determined 
and named; or lastly,.the will of some one man, 
to involve and be taken for the wills of every man.” 


But this is a bare beginning. The sovereign 
still has a single will only if he happens to be a 
single man. And the passage is a mere aside, in 
an argument based on power and obedience. 
The body politic is still “a multitude of men, 
united as one person, by a common power.” 

In De Cive, the body politic has become 


One person, whose will, by the compact of 
many men, is to be received for the will of them 
all.18 


For a lasting union, it is necessary that “there 
be but one will of all men.’ But again the 
idea does not reach its full fruition. As Gadave 
points out, it is still the sovereign’s will that is 
to be received for the will of all; the idea has 
not yet emerged that each individual wills 


2 Ibid., 122, 

13 Ibid., 127; italics mine. 

1 Ibid., 122 italics mine. 

15 Tbid., II, 69; italics mine. 
16 Tbid., 68. 
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what the sovereign wills, through him.!” This is 
the position reached in the Leviathan. There, > 
men authorize one man to act for them; they 
make themselves owners of his action.t8 This 
means that when he does something, they are 
doing it through him; and, in particular, when 
he wills, they are willing through him. The 
sovereign becomes the willing-organ of the 
whole state, as Landry says, ‘‘une personnalité 
qui veut pour les autres.”!9 This is why the 
sovereign is the soul, rather than the head of 
the great Leviathan, 


... for it is the soul by which a man hath a will, 
that is, can either will or nill; so by him who hath 
the supreme power, and no otherwise, the city 
hath a will, and can either will or nill.2° 


17 Gadave, op cit., p. 92: “Hobbes cependant 
ne prononce pas le mot dans le De Cive, parce 
qu’il n’admet pas encore la chose; sans doute, 
il dit, bien que ‘la volonté de cet homme serap. 
tenue pour celle de tous’; mais c’est en fait, la 
volonté de cet homme qui s’exerce; c’est son 
droit à tout qu’il réalise dans les actes de sou- 
veraineté. Il n’y aura de représentation véritable 
que lorsque tout ce que voudra le souverain, c'est 
chacun des particuliers qui le voudra par son 
intermédiaire.” 

18 E., W., III, 157-8. 

19 Landry, op. cit., p. 203. 

2 E. W., II, 89. This desire of Hobbes’s to 
create a union with but a single will of all, has led 
many commentators to compare his theory with 
Rousseau’s. See for example, Georges Davy, 
Thomas Hobbes et Jean Jacques Rousseau (Oxford, - 
Clarendon, 1953); Gadave, op. cit., pp. 100-1; 
Polin, op. cü., p. 233; Tönnies, op. cit., p. 214; 
Hogan, op. cit., pp. 115-6; Otto von Gierke 
Johannes Althusius (Breslau: M. and H. Marcus, 
1913), pp. 116, 202, 300; Egon Zweig, Die Lehref® 
vom Pouvoir Constituant (Tübingen: J. C. i 
Mohr, 1909), p. 76; Karl Loewenstein, Volk unu 
Parlament (Munich: Dreimasken, 1922), p. 34. 

Both theorists are trying to express the idea 
that the members of a society in some sense par- 
ticipate in that society’s rules, even at the moment 
when they disobey them. But Hobbes is driven 
more by a search for peace and order, Rousseau 
by a search for freedom within order. 

There are Hobbesian passages which clearly 
foreshadow the idea of a “real” will, as when he 
argues that “the will of the people contains with- 
in it” the will of each subject (E. W., IT, 98; IV, 
140). But more characteristically Hobbes differs 
from Rousseau, just because he does not deny the 
reality of each man’s separate will. 

For one thing, Hobbes would not argue that a% 
man can be ‘forced to be free”; for him, the liber- 
ties of the subject are in the silence of the laws 
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, Apparently because he thought a lasting 
union must have but a single will, Hobbes was 
led to the concept of “person.” And thereby he 
identified not only each individual member 
with the whole, but the person of the sovereign 
with the person of the whole.” In the Leviathan 





(Ibid., III, 206). One is free to do what is not for- 
bidden. Where there is law, one is no longer free, 
even if that law was made by one’s own will. 

In the same vein, Hobbes does not (after all) 
claim that the criminal has willed his own punish- 
ment, but only that he has authorized it (Ibid., 
III, 160, 163; Oakeshott, op cit., p. lvi). The crimi- 
nal is no longer free to will on that subject, but of 
course it is to be expected that he will will; he can- 
not help it. The subject always has a “natural and 
very will,” even where he has authorized the 
sovereign to will for him (#. W., IV, 140-1). That 
is how disobedience is possible, and why Hobbes 

‘treats it as an instance of contradiction: “that 
whereas he first ratified the people’s acts in 
general, he now disalloweth the same of them in 
particular.” (Zbid.) 

Another important difference lies in the fact 
that Rousseau’s general will “is always right and 
tends always to the public advantage,” and this is 
why it is the citizen’s real will, from which he 
deviates only in error. The general will is imper- 
sonal and for the good of all; it constitutes the best 
solution to any problem. 

Hobbes never claims that the sovereign has 
perfect knowledge, or that his decisions are always 
the best possible (Oakeshott, op. cit., p. xii). He 
simply says that it is of overriding importance to 
all, that decisions be made by a single sovereign. 
The worst possible condition is anarchy or war, 

„the state of nature, and to escape it one must have 
‘a single, sovereign will. Thus it is in everyone’s 
long-range interest (Hobbes does not say “what 
everyone ‘really’ wants’) that the sovereign 
should decide, even where his decision is foolish or 
partisan or oppressive. Hobbes thus presupposes 
only one general good: peace and order. Rousseau 
presupposes a general good on each particular is- 
sue. 

But I think that Carl Friedrich distorts 
Hobbes’s view on this point when he says that for 
Hobbes “The preservation of order by a mono- 
crat, be he ever so tyrannical, is truly representa- 
tion of the people simply because the desire for 
order is known to be a basic desire resulting from 
man’s primordial fear of his fellows”; Constitu- 
tional Government and Democracy (Boston, 1950), 
p. 263. If that were so, no authorization would be 

necessary at all. 

Of course, Rousseau also rejects the very repre- 
sentation that. Hobbes embraces. 

2 This further step is another way in which 
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A multitude of men, are made one person, when 
they are by one man, or one person, represented; 
so that it be done with the consent of every one of 
the multitude in particular. For it is the unity 
of the representer, not the unity of the repre- 
sented, that maketh the person one. And it is the 
representer that beareth the person, and but one 
person: and unity, cannot otherwise be under- 
stood in multitude.” 

Let us trace the development of this idea. In 
the Elemenis there are two brief references to 
the person, apparently made in passing. At one 
point Hobbes remarks that though corpora- 
tions have long been regarded as persons in 
law, 


... yet the same hath not been taken notice of in 
the body of a commonwealth or city, nor have 
any of those innumerable writers of politics, ob- 
served any such union. 


And the body politic is defined as “a multitude 
of men, united as one person, by a common 
power... . 774 

By the publication of De Cwe, the body 
politic 7s one person, characterized by a single 
will (the emphasis having shifted from power 
to will): 


Now union thus made, is called a city or civil 
society and also a civil person. For when there is 
one will of all men, it is to be esteemed for one 
person; and by the word one, it is to be known 
and distinguished from all particular men, as 
having its own rights and properties. ... A city, 
therefore, (that we may define it), is one person, 
whose will, by the compact of many men, is to be 
received for the will of them all; so as he may use 
all the power and faculties of each particular 
person to the maintenance of peace, and for com- 
mon defense.’ 


The two early works already contain both the 
idea of the city as person, discussed above, and 
that of the sovereign as person, but there is a 
curious ambivalence or hesitancy about taking 





Rousseau departs from Hobbes. For Rousseau 
would say that at the moment the people are as- 
sembled to designate a sovereign, they are in fact 
the supreme power in the community. “And if 
this is true, it seemed incredible to Rousseau that 
those who hold this power should give it up with- 
out qualification or condition”; Charles Frankel, 
“Introduction” to his edition of The Social Con- 
tract (New York, Hafner, 1951), p. xxiii. See also 
note 32, below. 

2 E. W., III, 151. 

23 Tbid., IV, 207. 

24 Ibid., 122; italics mine. 

z Ibid., II, 69. 
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the final step of connecting the two. The last 
sentence of the above quotation, for example, 
leaves unclear whether it is the will of the 
sovereign, or simply the will of the city which 
‘$s to be received for the will of them all’; nor 
does Hobbes yet explicitly identify the two. 
This has prompted Polin, for example, to say of 
De Cive, “all the elements of the Hobbesian 
solution are henceforth assembled. It remains 
only for the Leviathan to set them in order.’’ 

Oddly enough, the connection between the 
sovereign as person and the city as person, 
which does not appear in the main argument 
until the Leviathan, is foreshadowed in the 
earlier works by Hobbes’s distinction between 
a multitude and a People. In the Elements he 
juxtaposes, on the one hand, a mere multitude 
living in a single geographic area, and, on the 
other hand, the people as, 


a... a person civil, thai is to say, either one man, 
or one council, in the will whereof, is included and 
involved the will of every one in particular.” 


Here one has, then, an identity between “the 
people” in the unitary sense, “a person civil,” 
and the man or council that is the sovereign. 
Hobbes uses this distinction to argue that the 
people, collectively, cannot rebel or make de- 
mands. Individuals, and groups of individuals 
can do so, but always only as individuals. But 
when the people is a single body politic, “he or 
they that have the sovereign power, doth for 
them all, demand....’8 Hence the people, 
collectively, cannot rebel because it would be 
rebelling against itself. It can act as a collec- 
tivity only through the sovereign, hence never 
against the sovereign. This leads, after a similar 
discussion in De Cive, to the conclusion that the 
people rules in all governments, and to the para- 
dox that in a monarchy the king is the people.” 

Hobbes obviously is still confused about 
these arguments, and does not apply them in 
his main account of the founding of the state. 
In De Cive, only two paragraphs after defining 
a city as one person, he fails to define the 
sovereign as a person, or to establish any cor- 
respondence between it and the person of the 
city.®° Similarly, in the founding of the state, 
the people is one person only long enough to 
hand over power to the sovereign, and then is 
again dissolved into a multitude. Indeed, 
Hobbes here seems to regard this argument as a 


% Op. cit., p. 237. 

27 E, W., IV, 146; italics mine. 
28 Tbid., 147. 

29 Thid., II, 158. 

30 Ibid., 70. 

3 Ibid., 99-100. 
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necessary safeguard against revolution. If the ~ 
people as a collective entity continued to exist 
after appointing a sovereign, it might claim 
that it could take away his sovereignty when- 
ever it wanted to.” But to say the people as a 
single person ceases to exist as soon as a sov- 
ereign is appointed is clearly the exact opposite 
of the earlier argument: that the people can be 
one person, can act, only through a sovereign. 
Thus one can safely say that the matter was 
not yet clear or unequivocal in Hobbes’s mind 
at the writing of De Cive. 

Polin attempts to trace, in Hobbes’ corre- 
spondence with Sorbriéres, who translated De 
Cive into French, the point at which the people 
as person is first referred to as a “‘public per- 
son.” At any rate, it must have been some 
time between the first publication of De Cive 
and that of the Leviathan that these ideas were 
finally clarified; and the Leviathan shows that 
this clarification was achieved through the” 
idea of representation. 

In the Leviathan a multitude can be unified, 
can be considered as a unit only when it is 
represented by one man (or group), when all 
the members of the multitude have agreed that 
he should act, speak, will for them.*4 The repre- 
sentative himself is also a person, an artificial 
person, authorized by each member of the 
multitude he represents. The person of the 
sovereign represents the person of the common- 
wealth; they have but a single will. The com- 
monwealth exists only through his will and 
action, which have been authorized by each 
individual. 

It is only with the introduction of his idea of 
representation that Hobbes is able to use the 
idea of the person to explain the founding of 
the commonwealth. Only then is the identific J7 
tion of wills, which had been so troubling, ed 
pleted. When the sovereign wills, the common- 
wealth wills, and so does each member of it. 
Hence there is a true, lasting union with only 
a single will. Conflict is no longer possible, be- 
cause conflict can occur only where there is 
more than one will. 

The solution is, of course, purely formal; but 


32 That the people ceases to exist as soon as it ap- 
points a sovereign is, Rousseau’s objection to rep- 
resentative government: “Le peuple anglois pense 
être libre, il se tromp fort; il ne Pest que durant 
V’élection des membres du parlement: sitôt qu’ils 
sont élus, il est esclave, il m'est rien... . 

“Quoi qu’il en soit, à instant qu’un peuple se 
donne des représentants, il n’est plus libre; il n’est» - 
plus.” Op. cit., pp. 361-2. 

3 Op. cit., p. 2386n. 

a“ E. W., IL, 151. 
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then, so is the problem Hobbes sets himself. He 


f is not looking for practical ways to resolve 


conflicts or to make men aware of their com- 
mon interests. Even a small amount of conflict 
remaining is intolerable because it means one 
has not really left the state of war. Hence, 
what Hobbes wants is a way to rule out con- 
flict altogether; that the solution should be 
formal is a foregone conclusion. 


II. THE OBLIGATION TO OBEDIENCE 


In the state of nature, men are subject only 
to the law of nature and whatever kind of ob- 
ligations it imposes on them. In addition, they 
may take obligations on themselves, mainly by 
the device of contracts with other men. Since 
the law of nature does not include such specific 
directives as “obey the King of England,” 
much less “obey policemen, post office clerks 
and the Internal Revenue Service,” such ob- 


~«ligations must arise out of a contract, or group 


a 


of contracts. In particular, Hobbes speaks of a 
“covenant,” a kind of contract in which one or 
both parties are trusted to perform in the fu- 
ture. Evidently, it is from a covenant that 
political obligation must arise, yet the cove- 
nant as a source of political obligation is never 
satisfactory. In the later works it declines in 
importance, until it is finally almost replaced 
by representation. 

In the Elements, a permanent union is made 
when 


... every man by covenant oblige[s] himself to 
some one and the same man, or to one and the 
same council, by them all named and determined, 
to do those actions which the said man or council 
shall command them to do... .% 


This sounds as if the covenant is between the 
‘sovereign (man or council) and each of his 
subjects, since the obligation established is to 
the sovereign. But such a covenant would be 
intolerable to Hobbes, and is not what he 
means. It would be intolerable because a con- 


% The questions whether the laws of nature 
oblige, whether there is any obligation in the state 
of nature at all, and if so, what sort of obligations 
these are, are the most difficult arising out of 
Hobbes’s thought. The fact is that Hobbes says 
contradictory things on these subjects. Warrender 
(op. cit., part I) does by far the best job of welding 
the contradictions into a single, consistent body 
of doctrine; but by its very neatness the result is 
no longer quite faithful to Hobbes. It may be that 
Hobbes intended his inconsistencies, or it may be 
that he was not aware of them as such; I incline to 
the latter view. 

s E. W., IV, 121-2. 
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tract implies the existence of mutual obliga- 
tions, and consequently of some obligations of 
the sovereign to his subjects. And non-fulfill- 
ment of these obligations might be construed as 
a breach of the contract, and grounds for re- 
volt or civil disobedience. What Hobbes argues 
explicitly is that no contract can be made with 
the sovereign because there is no sovereign 
until after the contracts have been made; be- 
fore that there is only a multitude of separate 
men who can only contract with each other. And 
that is what they do. But if it is a matter of 
contracts of “every man with every man,” one 
would suppose that each man acquires obliga- 
tions to his fellow-subjects; he has an obliga- 
tion to the other party in each contract, and 
the content of this obligation is to obey the 
sovereign. Yet Hobbes speaks in the earlier 
passage of an obligation fo the sovereign, and 
this is a line of thought that continues to 
trouble him. b 

In De Cive the covenant of each man with 
every other again forms the bridge to civil 
society by establishing sovereignty. Each man 
contracts thus: “I convey my right on this 
party, upon condition that you pass yours to 
the same.” But now Hobbes speaks of a 
“double obligation” of the citizens, both to 
their fellow citizens with whom they contract, 
and to the sovereign who is the non-contract- 
ing beneficiary of the transfer of rights. This 
dual obligation seems necessary to Hobbes 
because mutual obligations among the citizens 
do not seem a sufficient guarantee against in- 
surrection. If all the citizens agreed to it, they 
could release each other from their mutual 
obligations and, for instance, appoint a new 
sovereign at any time: 


Forasmuch as the supreme command is con- 
stituted by virtue of the compacts which each 
single citizen or subject mutually makes with the 
other; but all contracts, as they receive their force 
from the contractors, so by their consent they 
lose it again and are broken: perhaps some may 
infer hence, that by the consent of all the sub- 
jects together the supreme authority may be 
wholly taken away.33 


Since this conclusion is inadmissible, there is 
need for the “double obligation.” But under 
the contractual scheme such an obligation to 
the sovereign is difficult to justify, as War- 
render points out. A second contract with the 


3? Ibid., II, 91. 

38 Tbid., 89-90. . 

39 Op. cit., pp. 184-8. Warrenderisapparently un- 
aware that authorization performs any particular 
functions in this respect; see note 77, below. 
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sovereign is out of the question. And if Hobbes 
had altered his doctrine concerning covenants 
to allow them to create obligations to non- 
contracting third parties, he would have run 
into other serious logical difficulties, Warrender 
suggests one solution by reference to the law of 
nature: once a sovereign is established one is 
obliged to obey him not only because of the 
covenant but also because one must try to 
preserve peace wherever possible. Even such 
an obligation, however, would not constitute 
obligation to the sovereign. It is representation 
which eventually provides Hobbes with an 
alternative solution to the dilemma. 

The development of the representative idea 
is foreshadowed by a shift in Hobbes’s interest 
from the act of covenanting to the act of 
designating a sovereign. In the Elements it is 
still the mutual covenants of each man with 
every other that create the state, by appointing 
“the major part” of their number as sovereign.” 
Thus democracy as a form of government pre- 
cedes every other. In De Cive, however, the 
mutual convenanting precedes the first assem- 
bly, and does not of itself create the state. 
Again the covenant is to an acceptance of 
majority rule in this primary assembly, but the 
assembly is not yet a civil society and its 
major part is not yet a sovereign. It is only an 
agency for the appointment of a sovereign, 
and only after it has acted can the state be said 
to exist. Thus in De Cive the primary assembly 
is “almost a democracy,” since the danger re- 
mains that the assembly may adjourn without 
naming its next “official” meeting time and 
place, hence without appointing a sovereign or 
creating a state.” It is the act of designating a 
sovereign, and not the covenant, that really 
brings the civil society into being. And in the 
Leviathan this trend continues, with mere mem- 
bership in the assembly constituting a “tacit” 
covenanting with the rest. When the majority 
of the assembly has designated a sovereign, 


... he that dissented must now consent with the 
rest...for if he voluntarily entered into the 
congregation of them that were assembled, he 
sufficiently declared thereby his will (and there- 
fore tacitly covenanted) to stand to what the 
major part should ordayne.... ® 


Two developments seem to be taking place 
here: the act of covenanting is becoming less 
vivid and central, receding into mere attend- 


40 I owe this in sight to Tönnies, op. cit., pp. 
302-5. 

“a E, W., IV, 127-8, 138-9. 

#2 Ibid., II, 96-7. 

43 Ibid., ITI, 162. 
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ance at the assembly.“ At the same time, the 
action of the assembly—the designation of a 
sovereign—emerges as the real moment of the 
creation of the state. In the Leviathan the 
covenant has largely been replaced by an act of 
authorization. The new text of the covenant 
gives evidence of the change. For every man 
says to every other, 


I authorize and give up my right of governing 
myself, to this man, or to this assembly of men, 
on this condition, that thou give up thy right to 
him, and authorize all his actions in like manner.® 


But this no longer sounds very much like a 
contract, a bilateral exchange of rights. As 
Ténnies points out, it is simply an act of 
authorization thinly disguised in contract 
clothing. And Tussman argues that Hobbes 


...is a critic of the contract who finally arrives 


at a clearly enunciated alternative theory of, 


representative government.‘ 


Yet the contract is retained even in the 
Leviathan; the act of authorization is still ac- 
complished by mutual covenants among the 
subjects-to-be. The subject’s obligation to obey 
is still, in the last analysis, a contractual ob- 
ligation; only because the contract binds does 
the authorization bind. This situation results 
from the kind of state of nature Hobbes postu- 
lated. 

For in the state of nature there are only two 
sources of obligation: the law of nature, and 
obligations taken upon themselves by indi- 
viduals. Such self-obligation ordinarily takes 
place by contract, a mutual exchange of rights 
or assumption of obligations. Hobbes does 
recognize the possibility of a unilateral transfex 


X% 


of rights or assumption of obligations, which »- 


he calls free gift. But free gift plays a very 
minor role for him; and, more important, it 
does not always oblige.4® Nor, one imagines, 
would Hobbes be satisfied to describe the trans- 
fer of rights or the promise to obey the sover- 
eign as 2 free gift. First, the notion simply does 


4 Compare Joseph Tussman, ‘The Political 
Theory of Thomas Hobbes,” unpublished Ph. D. 
dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 
1947, p. 96. 

s E. W., III, 158. 

4 “Schon die ungrammatische Form verräthier, 
dass der Gedanke der Vertretung überwiegen will, 
aber nicht völlig durchgedrungen ist.” Op. cit., p- 
303. 

47 “Political Theory,” p. 96. Compare also his 
Obligation and the Body Politic (New York, 1960), 
p. 59. 

48 Warrender, op. cit., p. 234. 
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not carry the same weight of obligation as that 
of mutual exchange of rights. And besides the 
subject does stand to gain by setting up civil 
society, through peace and order; and this 
quid pro quo should somehow reinforce his 
commitment to obey. 

Authorization and representation are them- 
selves concepts which contain, as part of their 
meaning, certain obligations. Our understand- 
ing of such meanings and such obligations is 
part of our social selves; we acquire it “from 
our society” as we grow. Hence Hobbes could 
not utilize the binding force of these obligations 
directly, because he had postulated them out 
of the state of nature. The state of nature is a 
presocial state, an obligation-free state, except 
for the laws of nature. And the laws of nature 
provide for contract, but not for authorization 
or representation. Thus the formula of con- 
tract has to be retained, even in the Leviathan. 
~e- As Hume long ago pointed out, there is no 

reason to suppose that any obligation, even the 
obligation to keep a contract (indeed, even the 
notion of contract) could have existed before 
society. But this is the supposition Hobbes 
makes. To suppose that authorization, repre- 
sentation and other such social practices also 
preceded the existence of society would be too 
much, But it is the authcrization view of repre- 
sentation that really satisfies the need of 
Hobbes’s argument for a self-assumed, uni- 
lateral obligation to the sovereign. It has to be 
self-assumed because of the way the state of 
nature is defined; it has to be unilateral because 
only then does it seem sufficiently strong and 
irrevocable. Again, Hobbes handles the prob- 
lem as a purely logical one. 


III. THE TRANSFER OF RIGHTS AND POWER 


If one might say of the previous section that 
authorization reintroduces ‘‘by the back door” 
a certain kind of obligation which Hobbes 
needed but had not built into his state of na- 
ture, a very similar conclusion is true of the 
transfer of rights and power to the sovereign. 
The contract itself is defined as a transfer of 
rights. And Hobbes always insists that the 
founding of civil society requires also the 


o David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature 
(Everyman’s ed.; New York, 1920, Bk. III, part 
iii, sec. 8; see also his “Of the Original Contract,” 
in The Social Contract, Sir Ernest Barker, ed. 
(New York, 1960), p. 161. 

Nor is Hume’s criticism obviated by saying 
Hobbes’s doctrine is a logical rather than an his- 

“ torical one. Why logically assume away authori- 
zation but leave men with contract? Why is the 
one more ‘natural’ than the other? 
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establishment of a central power, the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the sovereign. 
Thus the transfer of both rights and power is 
essential to the contractarian argument. Yet it 
gives Hobbes considerable trouble, and he finds 
repeatedly that the subjects do not have much 
to transfer to the sovereign, and cannot 
“really” transfer it anyway. 

We have seen that the sovereign must some- 
how be given power, both because covenants do 
not oblige except in conditions of reasonable 
security, and because of what it means to com- 
mit one’s will for the future. Thus a civil 
society is defined, in the Elements, as “a multi- 
tude of men united as one person by a common 
power”? Apparently this power of the sover- 
eign must be very great—great enough to 
create security, great enough to inspire such 
fear of punishment that no one in his right 
mind could wani to disobey. The sovereign’s 
power must enable him “by the terror thereof, 
to frame the will of them all to unity and 
concord, amongst themselves.’ In fact, it 
would seem that the sovereign’s power must 
exceed that of any group of his subjects who 
might attempt to rebel; perhaps it should 
ideally be as great as the strength of all his 
subjects put together. Such a sovereign could 
truly provide Hobbesian security. 

Where is this essential power of the sovereign 
to come from? It ‘“‘consisteth in the power and 
strength, that every of the members have trans- 
ferred to him from themselves by covenant.” 
This does indeed sound promising; if each man 
turns over his own strength in setting up so- 
ciety, not only will the power at the sovereign’s 
disposal be equal to the sum of the strength of 
all, but no subject will have any strength or 
power left with which to disobey. But, alas, 
things are not so simple. Hobbes is consistently 
bothered (and rightly so) by the fact that one 
man cannot “really” give his strength to an- 
other. The problem is similar to that of men’s 
unalterably separate wills. Men cannot re- 
linquish their strength and power into the 
hands of one man in the same way that they 
could each pour his private supply of water 
into a common vat, or turn in his rifle at a 
community armory. The most they can ever 
do is to put their strength at the disposal of the 
sovereign. But this, again, involves a commit- 
ment as to future conduct, and threatens to 
leave the sovereign without sufficient enforce- 


50 BL W., IV, 122. 

51 Tbid., and also II, 69. 

8 Ibid., IV, 123. 

53 The whole problem is well treated by Polin, 
op cit., esp. pp. 229-38. 
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ment power just when he needs it most: when a 
large group of his subjects are tempted to dis- 
obey or revolt. 

The solution that Hobbes proposes is an 
essentially negative one, of nonresistance: 


And becausecit is impossible for any man really 
to transfer his own strength to another, or for 
that other to receive it; it is to be understood that 
to transfer a man’s power and strength, is no 
more but to lay by or relinquish his own right to 
resisting him to whom he so transferreth it.5# 


Thus the power of the sovereign, meeting no 
obstacle, is in effect omnipotent. Yet three 
things need to be said about this solution: it 
obviously perpetuates Hobbes’s confusion be- 


_ tween the creation and the legitimation of 


power; it is further complicated by the proviso 
that a man cannot give up his right to resist 
mortal danger; and the whole nonresistance 
solution is never really satisfactory, even to 
Hobbes himself. Let us consider these state- 
ments in order. 

First, there is evident here Hobbes’s well 
known confusion between the creation and the 
legitimation of power; which leaves him trying 
to lift himself out of the state of nature by his 
bootstraps. A valid obligation presupposes 
security, which presupposes an enforcing 
power, which must be constructed by the 
assumption of obligations. This is a funda- 
mental difficulty, which even the representa- 
tion argument is ultimately unable to solve. 
What actually happens in the progress of 
Hobbes’s thought from the Elements to the 
Leviathan is that the arguments for obligation 
improve, and as they improve his concern 
with the creation of a central power wanes. 
But even here representation is eventually of 
some help. 

Secondly, the passage cited is an oversimpli- 
fied form of Hobbes’s position, since it speaks 
of relinquishing the right of resistance. In 
another passage in the Elements, the “transfer 
of power” is interpreted as the relinquishing of 
one’s right of “protecting and defending him- 
self by his own power.”® But in De Cive the 
right of self-defense becomes precisely the one 
right which man can never give up.’ The 
problem is that a man cannot help but take 
action to defend himself when his life is in 
immediate danger—as for instance when he is 
‘about to be executed for the commission of 
some crime. It is logically impossible for a man 


“ E. W., IV, 123. 

5 Tussman, “Political Theory,” p. 71. 
EB, W., IV, 128. 

$7 Ibid., II, 68, 74-5. 
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in this position not to resist, because he cannot 
help wanting to live more than anything else; 
hence he cannot be obligated not to resist. 
There is a hint of this problem in the Elements, 
but in De Cive Hobbes states explicitly that 
men forming a society are supposed still to 
retain a right of defending themselves against 
violence (although passages of the earlier form 
are to'be found in De Cive as well—that the 
citizen has “parted with his right of resist- 
ing’’).58 

If the right of self-defense is, then, retained 
at least in part, what is given up to the sover- 
eign? Two separate answers to this question 
are to be found in De Cive. In some places 
nonresistance is interpreted as not assisting 
anyone other than oneself against the sovereign, 
and Hobbes remarks that “this kind of con- 
tracts men observe well enough, for the most 
part, till either themselves or their near 
friends are to suffer.”5 But Hobbes also says». 
that the subjects have contracted to assist the 
sovereign against criminals, or rather, ‘‘to re- 
fuse him not the use of their wealth and 
strength against any other whatsoever,” for 
the subject is still supposed “‘to retain a right 
of defending himself.’’6¢ 

This last passage calls attention to the third 
and most important fact, that the nonresist- 
ance solution does not really solve the problem 
of the sovereign’s power at all. The image it 
inevitably raises is of the king himself and a 
murderer locked in mortal combat, while all 
other subjects stand by passively and do noth- 
ing. Obviously this image is not what Hobbes 
had in mind, yet he seems to have maneuvered 
himself into just such a corner. Even if the 
image is too extreme, one must still ask: is this 
the power of the mighty Leviathan that is to v 
conform men to trembling obedience? And, in 
general political terms, it seems obvious that a 
government needs more from its subjects than 
mere nonresistance; it needs all sorts of posi- 
tive, supportive actions—service in the army, 
paying of taxes, attendance at schools, and all 
the rest. 

Plenty of evidence attests that Hobbes in- 
tended to supply the sovereign with the power 
to exact positive, active support from his sub- 
jects, despite these difficulties. He repeatedly 
speaks of the power of the sovereign as the 
sum of the power and strength of individuals 
transferred to him. He speaks sometimes of 
assistance to the sovereign against criminals 
(despite the nonresistance passages already 


88 Ibid., 70; IV, 130. w 
8° Tbid., II, 75. 
8 Ibid., 68, 
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cited). The original form of the contract in the 
Elements is a promise to obey, which sounds ac- 
tive enough. Hobbes writes such passages as 
“that right which every man had before to use 
his faculties to his own advantage, is now 
wholly translated on some certain man or 
council for the common benefit.” He argues, 
further, that “he that by right punisheth at 
his own discretion, by right compels all men to 
all things which he himself wills”; in other 
words, given nonresistance the sovereign can 
still obtain active assistance by command.® 
And, finally, Hobbes attempts to appeal be- 
yond the content of the covenant to the pur- 
poses for which it is established, the securing 
of peace and order.“ ‘Whosoever has right to 
the end, has right to the means,” he argues, so 
that thereby the sovereign has the right to 
whatever is a necessary means toward preserv- 
ing peace and order. And yet, despite all these 

«devices, he returns repeatedly to the nonresist- 
ance solution, and to the problem that the 
covenant cannot give the sovereign any new 
right he did not have before, and hence can- 
not give him more than passivity from his sub- 
jects. As Warrender observes, “nothing can be 
transferred by the political covenant except the 
right of resistance, and Hobbes’ appeal to the 
objective of the convenant, is really a partial 
desertion of the covenant itself.’’® 

Here again representation provides at least 
a partial solution. Through representation, 
Hobbes is able to show more consistently how 
the sovereign can be given the kind of positive 
support he needs and was always intended to 
have. As is so often the case with Hobbes, he 
is not fully aware that his problem is solved; 
some of the arguments above continue to ap- 

” pear in the Leviathan. But the difficulty with 

` nonresistance no longer troubles the argument. 
Let us first notice that the problem is, indeed, 
solved in the Leviathan, and then turn to those 
characteristics of representation that made 
the solution possible. 

In the Leviathan, the state is established 
when each man gives the sovereign unlimited 
authority to represent him, As the representa- 
tive of them all, the sovereign is then for the 


st Ibid., IV, 122. 

6 Ibid., II, 91. 

& Ibid., 75. This is as close as Hobbes ever 
comes to the realization that he has taken an un- 
necessarily restricted view of his own system, be- 
fore he escapes the problem by the concept of 
representation. See the discussion of rights, be- 
low. 

a“ E. W., II, 82-3; III, 204-5; IV, yee: 

5 Op. cit., pp. 113-4. 
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first time, in Hobbes’s thought, really in a posi- 
tion to use the strength and faculties of any 
or all of his subjects in a positive way. For 
they have, by authorizing, made themselves 
owners of whatever he might do; his acts are 
their acts, his will is their will, his commitments 
are their commitments. There need no longer 
be any transfer of rights or of power; it is 
their rights he exercises, their faculties he puts 
to use. In the state of nature each individual 
decides what to do (“wills”) and then does it 
with his own faculties. In civil society the 
sovereign decides what is to be done (“wills”); 
his will functions for each subject as if it were 
the subject’s own, and hence the action is 
done through the faculties of each as if he had 
willed it himself. The solution is as formal and 
fictive as before, of course, but it enables ` 
Hobbes to avoid the previously troublesome 
issues: nonresistance, and the transfer of 
rights or power. 

How is it that representation removes these 
troublesome issues? I think two approaches 
may be made to an answer to this question, 
the one by way of Hobbes’s doctrine of rights, 
the other by way of the concept of transfer it- 
self. At the beginning of this section I said 
that Hobbes was troubled because the sub- 
jects did not have much to transfer to the 
sovereign, and could not “really” transfer it 
anyway. Representation deals with both of 
these difficulties to some extent. 

Warrender has pointed out that Hobbes uses 
the word “rights” in a rather specialized sense 
most of the time, particularly when talking 
about the state of nature. We tend today to 
think of a right as something to which we are 
entitled, reflecting the duties other people have 
toward us. Thus the right of ownership over 
property generally involves a whole complex of 
other people’s duties—not to disturb it, not to 
steal it, not to use it, and so on. Hobbes some- 
times uses the word in this sense, but more fre- 
quently he regards a right as a freedom from 
obligation, something one cannot be obliged 
to renounce. In this sense my rights are the 
antitheses of my duties, and have nothing 
to do with anyone else’s duties. In this sense, 
if I have a right to life (or self-preservation) 
this means only that I cannot be obliged to 
renounce my life. It does not mean that I am 
entitled to life so that others have a duty not 
to kill me, or even to keep me alive. ~. 

In the state of nature, Hobbes says, all men 
have a right to all things. He is clearly speaking 
of rights in the sense of freedom-from-obliga- 
tion here; and what he means is that in nature 


s Thid., pp. 18-21. 
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every man may help himself to whatever he 
héeds or wants, as best he can, and others will 
do likewise. In the absence of special contracts, 
theré is no obligation to let anyone else have 
soiné; there is no private property, there are 
ho duties owed to others. All these follow only 
from particular contractual agreements; for 
men in general, they follow only on the estab- 
lishment of civil society, and are imposed by 
the sovereign. For the sovereign defines laws 
of property, duties and obligations, who is en- 
titled to what from his fellow-men, or as 
Hobbes says, “meum and tuum.” 


Seventhly, is annexed to the sovereignty the 
whole power of prescribing the rules, whereby 
every man may know, what goods he may en- 
joy, and what actions he may do, without being 
molested by any of his fellow-subjects; and this 
it is men call propriety. For before constitution of 
sovereign power, as hath already been shown, all 
men had right to all things. ... 67 


Now, since a contract of covenant is a 
mutual exchange of rights, it is important to 
ask what transferring a right of this freedom- 
from-obligation kind might mean. It can only 
mean to take an obligation on oneself, to give 
üp a certain freedom from obligation. Hobbes 
always sees this as the self-assumption of an 
obligation not to act: whereas before, I was 
free to do whatever I liked, after transferring 
a right I am no longer free to take certain 
actions. If there is a tree from which I habit- 
ually pick fruit, and drive off others who may 
want some, this is my right in the state of na- 
ture because I can take what I please—I have 
no obligation to the contrary. But I can re~ 
nounce this right, by obligating myself no 
longer to pick this fruit, or no longer to drive 
off other men. Or I can transfer the right to 
you, by agreeing not to hinder you when you 
come to pick fruit. In neither case do I give a 
hew right to anyone else by restricting my- 
self; everyone else already had as much right 
to the fruit as I did. 


To lay down a man’s right to anything, is to 
divest himself of the liberty, of hindering another 
of the benefit of his own right to the same. For 
he that renounceth or passeth away his right 
giveth not to any other man a right which he had 
not before; because there is nothing to which 
every man had not right by nature: but only 
standeth out of his way, that he may enjoy his 
own original right, without hindrance from an- 
other.68 : 


67 E. W., III, 165. 
88 Thid., 118. See also II, 17-8; IV, 88. 
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If men have only this kind of rights in the 
state of nature, and if such is the process of » 
giving them up or transferring them, then that 
is also the best they can do for the sovereign 
when they contract to set up civil society. All 
they can do is to restrain their own actions, 
take obligations on themselves, thus ‘‘standing 
out of the sovereign’s way, that he may enjoy 
his own original right, without hindrance from 
them.” But this is exactly the nonresistance 
solution to the problem of sovereign power we 
had been discussing. This unsatisfactory image 
follows from Hobbes’s account of rights in the 
state of nature and how they may be renounced 
or transferred. 

Notice that Hobbes need not have come to 
such a conclusion from his own premises. If 
men have a right to all things in nature because 
they are free from any duties, then they are 
free both to act as they wish and to refrain 
from action. And if they give up such a right,-« 
or take on an obligation, it could be either an 
obligation to refrain from action or an obliga- 
tion to refrain from refraining, that is, to act. 
In nature I have no obligation to assist you; 
why could I not, through a contract, obligate ` 
myself never to sit idly by when you are at- ` 
tacked, but to assist you? This would intro- 
duce a paradox into the argument, since you 
would then have a new right (this time not of.. 
the freedom-from-obligation kind), the right to 
my assistance. And that would call attention: 
to the fact that all men do not have rights to 
all things in the state of nature. They do not 
have the right to expect anything from each 
other; they have no claims on each other. 
Hobbes never saw the matter this way, and 
consequently could not take advantage of this 
line of reasoning. Through authorization, how- w 
ever, he was able to reap the same benefits 
without seeing it. 

For when a man authorizes another to repre- 
sent him, he takes on himself all the conse- 
quences and obligations arising out of the 
representative’s acts. Hence the representative 
can make binding contracts in his name. This 
gives the representative a right he did not have 
in the state of nature. In the state of nature 
prior to any contracts or covenants, no man 
can make a valid contract in the name of any- 
one else. Similarly, in nature, no man can will 
for another; but after authorization the repre- 
sentative’s act of willing is attributable to the 
man he represents. When the sovereign wills 
or makes a commitment, it is his subjects who 
are committed because they have accepted 
full responsibility for his actions. He thus has *~ 
a right which no man had in the state of na- 
ture; there really is something the subjects can 
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“give” the sovereign. And, of course, this is no 
mere nonresistance. Anything he wills, they 
become obligated to do. 

In short, representation enables Hobbes to 
overcome an (admittedly unnecessarily) crip- 
pling view of rights in the state of nature and 
how they are transferred, and to give the 
sovereign positive, active support from his 
subjects, But one may inquire still further: 
is the act of aythorization a “transferring” of 
rights at all? In what sense is the “right to 
perform the action” given? At first the sover- 
eign does not have the right to commit or ob- 
ligate or represent me; I authorize him, and 
then he has the right. Do I still have the right, 
too, or have I given it up to him altogether? 
In discussing the concept of representation in 
the abstract, I suggested that such rights are 
not transferred but shared, as the owner of 
property may authorize someone else to use it 

~weithout himself giving up ownership. One is 
still free, in civil society, to make contracts and 
take on obligations. Only they may not be in 
conflict with the actions of the sovereign, 
with the things to which he has committed one. 
.His decisions function for the subject as prior 
“commitments. But where the sovereign has not 
ruled or acted, the subject can take on obliga- 
tions as in the state of nature. 

. -That is why, in the Leviathan, authorization 
replaces the phrase “transfer of rights,” and the 
latter seldom appears. This removes trouble- 
some questions like whether one can “really” 
-transfer rights; and it makes it possible to say 
that the sovereign exercises the rights of his 
subjects.®® Thus the subject has not really lost 
or given up anything to the sovereign; the 
sacrifice required for entering civil society 
seems slightly less onerous. And, finally, where 
something is given one has at least a prima 
facie right to expect something in return. If 
the subjects have only shared their rights with 
the sovereign, they would seem to have less 
claim on him in return. 

Tussman speaks of authorization as merely 
a new name for what was called the transfer of 
rights in the earlier works.” We can now see 
that, while it does replace the transfer of 
rights, it also adds something. It enables the 
subjects to give the sovereign something more 
than mere nonresistance. And it enables them 
to do so without really losing rights they had 
before, without any mysterious transfer. 

It has been said that the transfer of rights 
is almost completely absent from the Leviathan. 
The places where it does appear are significant, 


© Polin, op. cit., p. 232; Gadave, op. cit., p. 99. 
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however. The subject is spoken of as giving up 
his “right of governing himself,” and the 
sovereign is given the “right to present the 
person of them all.” Now neither of these 
rights could be part of the sovereign’s “right 
to all things” in the state of nature; the right 
of governing me or presenting my person is 
exclusively my own. Furthermore, these are 
both rights which cannot be transferred com- 
pletely but only shared in the way described 
above. Where no law or command of the sover- 
eign binds me, I still govern my own actions.” 

The solution of these difficulties does not 
really succeed in giving the sovereign the 
power he needs. He still has power only in so 
far as his subjects recognize their obligation to 
accept his actions as theirs, his will as their 
own. And since this obligation is still tech- 
nically founded on contract, it requires an en- 
forcement power. But what seems to happen is 
that Hobbes is increasingly satisfied with his 
account of the obligation, so that he becomes 
less and less concerned about the enforcement 


n E. W., III, 158-9. 

12 The exception is a Leviathan passage concern- 
ing the right of punishment, in which Hobbes re- 
verts to the earlier approaches. Even if each man 
retains the right to protect himself and has only 
agreed to help the sovereign punish others, the 
question remains, where does the sovereign get 
the right to punish anyone at all? 

“Before the institution of the commonwealth, 
every man had a right to everything, and to do 
whatsoever he thought necessary to his own pres- 
ervation; subduing, hurting or killing any man in 
order thereunto. And this is the foundation of 
that right, of punishing, which is exercised in 
every commonwealth. For the subjects did not 
give the sovereign that right; but only in laying 
down theirs, strengthened him to use his own, as 
he should think fit, for the preservation of them 
all: so that it was not given, but left to him, and to 
him only. ...” (E. W., III, 297-8). 

The thing about this argument is that by the 
Leviathan it has become quite unnecessary. 
Hobbes need only point out, as he does elsewhere 
in the book, that the criminal has authorized his 
own punishment in authorizing all that the 
sovereign will do. There is no need for any right to 
punish, nor for the transfer of that right, beyond 
this simple fact. When a man is to be punished it 
is to be expected that he will resist, but he is not 
free to will “officially”; he has committed himself, 
he is punishing himself. 

For a point of view opposite to that developed 
here, see Morton A. Kaplan, “How Sovereign Is 
Hobbes’ Sovereign?” Western Political Quarterly, 
(June 1956), pp. 390-1, 395. 
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power. Without ever abandoning it completely, 
he turns away from his own postulate that 
“covenants without the sword are but words,” 
and drifts toward acceptance of the fact that 
men do tend to perform those obligations they 
recognize as valid. 


IV. THE DUTIES OF THE SOVEREIGN 


Although the sovereign has no obligations 
to his subjects in the Hobbesian system, he 
does have duties, which he must interpret in 
the light of his own conscience, and for which 
he is responsible to God. The fact that he has 
such duties is, of course, an additional reason 
or justification for obedience—it assures that 
the sovereign will rule well, and will not abuse 
his power. At the same time it is crucial in 
Hobbes’s view that these duties can never be 
made the basis for any claims on the sovereign 
by his subjects, nor used to justify a revolt. 
This rather complex view is found consistently 
in all three of Hobbes’s political works; but in 
the Leviathan, the position of the sovereign is 
reexpressed and made more meaningful through 
the newly introduced concept of representation. 

The duties of the sovereign derive from 
natural law, and from the general purpose for 
which his subjects covenanted to set up civil 
society and appoint him. 


The office of the sovereign, be it a monarch, or an 
assembly, consisteth in the end, for which he was 
trusted with the sovereign power, namely the 
procuration of the safety of the people; to which he 
is obliged by the law of nature, and to render an 
account thereof to God, the author of that law, 
and to none but him. 


Because dominions were constituted for peace’s 
sake, and peace was sought after for safety’s sake; 
he, who being placed in authority, shall use his 
power otherwise than to the safety of the people, 
will act against the reasons of peace, that is to 
say, against the law of nature.” 


In other words, a sovereign is, like all men, 
subject to the law of nature and accountable to 
God. And the law of nature commands men 
to endeavor to secure peace, and to found and 
maintain civil society. Hence, if one happens 
to be a sovereign, one is bound to rule in such 
a way as to do one’s best to procure these ends. 
But these duties derive from the law of nature 
and not from any covenant, and hence they 
are owed to God and not to any men. 
Consequently a subject can never justifiably 
disobey or resist or criticize his sovereign on 
the ground that the latter is acting contrary 
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to his duties. Hobbes founds this allegation on 
two main arguments: first the sovereign has no ` 
obligations to his subjects, he owes them 
nothing. And second, they have authorized all 
his actions and thus already given their ap- 
proval in advance, so that to object later is 
simply self-contradiction. 

The sovereign has no obligation to his sub- 
jects first of all because he is not party to any 
covenant with them; and covenant, it will be 
recalled, is the only way he could acquire such 
a specific obligation.“ But even if he had ob- 
ligations to his subjects in this sense, he 
could not breach them because the subjects 
have authorized all he may do. They have 
agreed in advance that all the sovereign’s ac- 
tions should be their own, that is, should be 
treated exactly as if they themselves had done 
them. So if they were later to complain about 
something he did, or refuse to obey one of his 
commands, they would be complaining of theme 
selves or refusing themselves, This is the point 
of Hobbes’s famous dictum that the criminal 
is the author of his own punishment; his 
punishment then can be no injury to him. It 
will be noted that Hobbes uses injury here to 
mean a wrong, a breach of obligation, and not 
mere physical harm, which he calls damage. 


For he that doth any thing by authority from 
another, doth therein no injury to him by whose 
authority he acteth: but by this institution of a 
commonwealth, every particular man is author 
of all the sovereign doth; and consequently he 
that complaineth of injury from his sovereign, 
complaineth of that whereof he himself is author; 
and therefore ought not to accuse any man but 
himself; no nor himself of injury; because to do 
injury to one’s self, is impossible.” 


y 
In particular, the sovereign cannot break any 
obligation to his subjects, even if he had ac- 
quired one, because the very act of breaking 
the obligation also releases him from it; since 
the subjects have agreed that he shall will for 
them. 


Whatsoever is done to a man, conformable to 


™ See Warrender, op. cit., pp. 125-34. As War- 
render points out, this argument is much weak- 
ened in the case of sovereignty by acquisition, 
where the sovereign îs party to the covenant. 
However, it can be argued that in the establish- 
ment of a commonwealth by acquisition, the 
sovereign merely promises to spare the lives of the 
conquered people at the time the covenant is made; 
so that afterward he has already performed this 
obligation and owes none further, to his subjects? 
See E. W., IIT, 190. 

% E. W., III, 163. 
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his own will signified to the doer, is no injury to 

“him. For if he that doeth it, hath not passed away 
his original right to do what he please, by some 
antecedent covenant, there is no breach of cove- 
nant; and therefore no injury done him. And if he 
have; then his will to have it done being signified, 
is a release of that covenant: and so again there 
is no injury done him.” 


Authorization, of course, constitutes such a sig- 
nification of will; since the sovereign wills for 
his subjects, all his actions are “conformable 
to” their wills. Thus he can never violate an 
obligation to his subjects. 

Now this kind of paradoxical argument— 
that a sovereign has duties which no man can 
claim against him—is always in danger of 
being misunderstood in one direction or the 
other. Hobbes himself is always at pains to 
emphasize that the subjects have no claim on 
the sovereign. It is quite apparent that every 
time he mentions that the sovereign has duties, 
he invites such a claim and must then refute it. 
Yet the danger of misunderstandings in the 
opposite direction is equally great. The litera- 
ture abounds with critics who argue that a 
sovereign bound by a duty which his subjects 
cannot claim, is not bound at all; that the 
duties of Hobbes’s sovereign are mere sophis- 
try. Nor can it be argued that these difficulties 
are resolved in the Leviathan; the fact is, they 
cannot really be resolved. Hobbes wants to 
emphasize and explain the duties of the 
sovereign because they demonstrate the desir- 
ability and general benefit of his rule; at the 
same time the security basic to his system 
would be shaken if subjects could presume to 
judge or even to question the acts of the 

-<sovereign. 

Representation does not do away with the 
difficulty of conveying this idea, or the danger 
of misunderstanding. But it does help to some 
extent. For as I have suggested earlier, the 
concept of representation (in its normal English 
meaning) does imply some standards for, or 
limits on, the conduct of the representative. 
Inevitably, when Hobbes calls his sovereign a 
representative, he implies that the man is 
going to represent his subjects, not merely to 
do whatever he pleases. The concept itself con- 
tains the idea that the representative has 
duties. At the same time the explicit definition 
of representation that Hobbes gives—the one- 
sided assumption of obligations by the man who 
is represented—assures that in the last analysis 
these duties cannot be claimed. By referring 

<back to the definition of authorization, Hobbes 
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could rebut any allegation that subjects might 
resist the sovereign if he did not represent 
them as they thought he should. Indeed, within 
the framework of Hobbes’s explicit definition 
there is no such thing as not representing some- 
one as one should. To represent means simply 
to be authorized, to have the right to act, to 
have responsibility for one’s action taken by 
someone else. 

Let me be perfectly clear about some things 
that I am not suggesting here. Hobbes’s 
sovereign has duties before God, because he is 
subject to natural law. They derive from every 
man’s duty to seek peace to the best of his 
ability; because a sovereign is in a very power- 
ful position, his ability to seek peace is very 
great and, consequently, so are his duties. At 
no point can it be argued that the sovereign’s 
duties derive from his being a representative, or 
from his being authorized. I do not suggest any 
such derivation. I suggest only that when 
Hobbes calls the sovereign a representative, he 
reminds the reader automatically of what he 
elsewhere says explicitly—that the sovereign 
does have duties. Very possibly, Hobbes was 
not even aware that this was happening; after 
all, it is just the obligations or standards for the 
representative that are missing from his ac- 
count of authorization in Chapter 16. 

One can, perhaps, push the parallel one step 
further by comparing the natural law duties of 
a sovereign with what may normally be ex- 
pected from a representative. Certainly there is 
nothing in the former that remotely resembles 
an obligation of the sovereign to consult his 
subjects, or do as they wish or think best. Nor 
does Hobbes argue the sovereign should be 
some sort of reflection or imitation of his sub- 
jects, act as they would, or anything of that 
sort. What he does say is that the sovereign 
must look after the safety of the people, what 
one might term their needs or welfare or long- 
range interests. And this does seem related to 
one aspect of what we expect from a representa- 
tive. In Chapter 16 of the Leviathan, it will be 
recalled, the representative of a child or mad- 
man or inanimate object is said to have author- 
ity to “procure their maintenance.” And this 
standard for his conduct is what distinguishes 
the representative of a child, authorized by its 
guardian, from the personal representative of 
that guardian himself. It can be argued that 
the duties of the sovereign, although they do 
not derive from his authorization, nevertheless 
do correspond to “procuring the maintenance” 
of his subjects, at least in a general way.’ 


77 At least one interesting passage in the Levia- 
than suggests that Hobbes’s preference for mon- 
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V, THE FUNCTION OF REPRESENTATION 
IN HOBBES’S POLITICAL ARGUMENT 


We are now ready to draw whatever con- 
clusions we can from the mass of detail in 


archy rests on a conception of the public interest, 
on a conception of what sort of “maintenance” it 
is that a political sovereign ‘‘procures.” For, by 
contrast, in his discussion of corporations within 
the commonwealth, and how they may be gov- 
erned by representatives, Hobbes says that a com- 
pany of merchants engaged in foreign trade is best 
governed by a democratic assembly of its mem- 
bers. 

His reasoning here is very suggestive, and has 
not received the attention from commentators I 
think it deserves. Hobbes says: “The end then of 
these bodies of merchants, being not a common 
benefit to the whole body, . . . but the particular 
gain of every adventurer, it is reason that every 
one be acquainted with the employment of his 
own; that is, that every one be of the assembly, 
that shall have the power to order the same; and 
be acquainted with their accounts. And therefore 
the representative of such a body must be an as- 
sembly, where every member of the body may be 
present at the consultations, if he will.” E. W., 
II, 217-9. 

To my account of the significance of the author- 
ization of the sovereign, Warrender offers an al- 
ternative, but (I think) mistaken interpretation 
(op. cit., pp. 109-110, 129-131, 178). He says 
the authorization of the sovereign does only this: 
tit means that the conduct of the sovereign can- 
not be a moral affront of which the citizens may 
take note, and authorization serves to indemnify 
the sovereign from accountability to the citizen 
on such grounds.” (Zbid., p. 110). 

It seems to me that the reason the subject can- 
not have a valid claim against the sovereign is not 
because he has released the sovereign from ac- 
countability, but because the sovereign is inca- 
pable of violating any obligation to him. This is a 
result of authorization, but it is a very different 
thing from resignation of accountability. The 
very passage Warrender cites shows that it is 
absence of obligation and not absence of ac- 
countability that is crucial (Zbid., p. 131; E. W., 
TII, 200). 

But, more important, to say authorization sig- 
nifies only that the sovereign is not accountable 
to his subjects, is to miss its most significant 
function. As we have seen, authorization is a 
source of obligation to the sovereign. Through it, 
the sovereign is empowered to commit his sub- 
jects as if his will were theirs. 

I would suggest that Warrender misses this 
point because he thinks that all the subject’s obli- 
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Hobbes’s theory. What functions does repre- 
sentation perform for him, and to what extent 
are these conditional on his special definition 
of it? 

We have seen that, in a sense, representation 
introduces nothing new. As Hobbes uses it, it 
fits into the course of his argument, and com- 
pletes some lines of thought he had already de- 
veloped. On the other hand, it is at times very 
helpful for just this purpose, enabling him to 
make clear some things that had previously 
seemed paradoxical. And it is largely the inter- 
play between his specialized definition (author- 
ization) and the complete concept of represen- 
tation that makes it so helpful. 

It enables Hobbes to overcome his troubling 
postulate that each man has a separate will 
constantly in conflict with that of other men; 
men can rid themselves of this source of con- 
flict by authorizing one among them to will for 
them all. And by the concept of representationy 
the person of this sovereign is identified with 
the person of the commonwealth, so that all 
its members are logically bound into the union. 
Representation similarly helps Hobbes out of 
the difficulties he made for himself by postulat- 
ing contracts as the only source of new obliga- 
tions in the state of nature. What was needed 
was an indissoluble obligation to the sovereign, 
unilaterally assumed. Contract could never 
fulfill this requirement, since a contract is 
bilateral; but authorization could. 


gations arise from contract alone. Hence he con- 
cludes that authorization merely means the sub- 
ject cannot judge the sovereign or hold him to 
account. Warrender says that this is what ‘‘makes 
the sovereign an authority” for the subject (op 
cit., p. 130). But an authority is not just someone 
whom we do not presume to judge; it is someone 
whose judgment we accept. Similarly, the sub- 
jects have not merely agreed to refrain from judg- 
ing the sovereign; they have agreed to let him 
judge for them. 

Finally, Warrender says that the subject is not 
morally responsible for the sovereign’s commands, 
because “fone person cannot take moral respon- 
sibility for another person’s action” (zbid., p. 110). 
But this is exactly backward. What Hobbes says 
is that the sovereign is responsible, and not the 
subject, if the sovereign commands something 
contrary to the law of God and the subject does it 
(E. W., IL, 152; IV, 140-1, 185), And surely this 
is possible only if one man can be morally respon- 
sible for the actions of another. One is morally 
responsible only for one’s own “natural and very” 
will,’ and not for what the sovereign wills in 
one’s name. 


HOBBES’S CONCEPT OF REPRESENTATION—II 


Hobbes had gotten himself into difficulties 
“over rights in the state of nature and their 
transfer. All men have the right to all things, 
so it seems that the most they can give to their 
sovereign is a promise not to interfere with his 
activities. Representation and the idea of the 
ownership of actions covertly introduce some 
rights which all men do not have in nature, 
but can give to their sovereign (such as the 
right to make commitments for others). At the 
same time, the idea of representation makes it 
unnecessary for these rights to be transferred 
or given away; the sovereign simply exercises 
the rights of his subjects in addition to his own. 
Finally Hobbes always maintains the diffi- 
cult view that the sovereign has a duty to look 
after the welfare of his subjects, but that they 
can never claim he has violated any obligation 
to them. The concept of representation implies 
just this kind of duty on the sovereign’s part. 
“et, at the same time, Hobbes’s specialized 
authorization definition assures that the duties 
can never result in any claim against the 
sovereign. 

But these are essentially formal or logical 
solutions to logical problems. Had Hobbes de- 
fined the state of nature differently, many of 
these problems would not have arisen. It is 
only when one looks at the completed Hobbes- 
ian political system that one becomes really 
aware of how partial, how empty of substance 
his concept of representation is. A sovereign 
given complete power for all perpetuity, with 
no obligation to consult the wishes of his sub- 
jects and no duties toward them which they 
can claim—surely nothing could be further 
from what we ordinarily think of as representa- 
tion or representative government! We read the 
‘Leviathan and feel that somehow we have been 

ricked.78 

Indeed, some commentators argue quite 
literally that this was Hobbes’s intention. Mor- 
ton Kaplan, for instance, regards representation 
as part of Hobbes’s “public theme,” something 
he included to deceive the foolish multitude 
and mislead the casual reader.?9 Such a reader 
would be deluded into thinking he was really 
getting representation; only the wise few might 


78 “Under such circumstances representative 
government would obviously be such only in 
name, for a permanent mandate in a representa- 
tive system is a contradiction in terms.” James 
Wilford Garner, Political Science and Government 
(New York, 1928), p. 642; italics mine. 

$ “All do not authorize [the sovereign] to act as a 
‘representative in any literal meaning of the 
term .. . ”; Kaplan, op. cit., p. 395; italics mine. 

79 Kaplan, op. cit., p. 400. 
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penetrate behind this façade to Hobbes’s true 
position. Other commentators attribute no evil 
motives, but regard the disparity between 
claim and fulfillment in Hobbes’s system as a 
sign of failure on his part. Alfred De Grazia, for 
instance, speaks of Hobbes’s “feeble efforts . 
to keep alive the representation on which the 
original contract was based.” 8° 

There is certainly a sense in which repre- 
sentation functions, for Hobbes, as a “persua- 
sive definition.” By calling the sovereign a 
representative, as we have seen, he implies that 
the sovereign will in fact represent—take care 
of, consult—his subjects. True, this implication 
is vitiated by the authorization definition 
Hobbes gives, but it is there nevertheless. By 
labelling his political system representation, 
Hobbes suggests that it has certain good or de- 
sirable attributes. But we should note that this 
is not a redirection of our attitudes apart from 
the meaning of the concept; quite the opposite, 
it is because we know what representation 
means that we are attracted to a political sys- 
tem based on it. Had Hobbes merely reiterated 
that his sovereign was “good, and good for 
you,” he might have affected some attitudes, 
but he certainly could not have conveyed any 
of the special things about the sovereign that 
are conveyed by calling him a representative. 
This leads De Grazia to say that, 


Hobbes, in building up a monarchical system, 
strove so hard to take advantage of the positive 
coloration of the word “representative” that he de- 
prived it of much meaning.® 


But this is not quite right on two counts. First, 
he could take advantage of its positive colora- 
tion only so long as it had its usual meaning; it 
is because representation means what it does 
that it has a positive coloration. 


80 Alfred De Grazia, Public and Republic (New 
York, 1951), p. 9. 

81 The phrase is from Charles L. Stevenson, 
Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1944), ch. 9. As therest of my paragraph 
may suggest, however, I have certain quarrels 
with Stevenson’s concept. 

8 In my experience, undergraduates are often 
misled in just this way. Once it has been brought 
to their attention that Hobbes uses the concept of 
representation, they frequently jump to the con- 
clusion that the sovereign is, indeed, required to 
cousult his subjects’ wishes and pursue their in- 
terest. 

83 De Grazia, op. cit., p. 25. Note that this pas- 
sage is inconsistent with the previous one cited . 
from De Grazia (note 80, above). 
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And second, we do not know (despite both 
De Grazia and Kaplan) whether in fact Hobbes 
was deliberately trying to mislead, striving to 
take advantage of an intentionally deceptive 
definition. This might, of course, be the case. It 
might be that Hobbes, wishing to advocate 
political absolutism out of an excessive fear of 
anarchy, cleverly gave a partial definition of 
representation and used it in his argument to 
deceive. But it is equally possible that he be- 
lieved his definition to be complete and correct. 
It is a common occurrence that we may know 
perfectly well how and when to use a word in 
our native language, and yet be unable to give 
a correct, complete, explicit definition of it. 
The road to metaphysics is paved with this 
kind of philosophers’ good intentions. Besides, 
any number of theorists since Hobbes have 
adopted an authorization definition very much 
like his. Are they, too, trying to mislead? It 
seems to me more likely that Hobbes was 
sincere, and thought he really had hold of the 
nature of the concept. And, as I have said, his 
definition was not so much false as it was in- 
complete. 

There is something ironic about Hobbes’s use 
of the concept in his political argument. For 
the very problems that he solved formally, ona 
logical plane, by his authorization view, can in 
fact be solved empirically by the aspects of 
representation that he overlooked. At least 
they can be solved to some extent empirically; 
but this was not enough for Hobbes. 

For instance, Hobbes set himself the problem 
of creating a lasting union out of a multitude of 
separate men with separate conflicting wills. 
He made this a formal problem, and solved it 
with his theory of representation. But behind 
this verbal game there lies a real problem of the 
creation of political consensus, the peaceful 
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settlement of disputes, the creation of com- 
munity. These are real political problems, in the ~“ 
solution of which representation (in its full 
sense) can play an important part. Similarly, 
we saw that Hobbes was troubled by the 
people’s inability to give their sovereign suffi- 
cient power to terrify them into conformity. 
The authorization view helped solve this for- 
mal problem. But behind the formal problem 
lies the real need to enlist the capacities of 
citizens for positive political action, the prob- 
lem of participation, the problem of creating 
reasons for obedience and cooperation with a 
government. Here again representative institu- 
tions can make a real contribution, and have 
sometimes done so. Finally, we saw how Hobbes 
suggested that obedience to the sovereign was 
not really obedience to an alien will, because 
formally the sovereign’s will is that of the 
people. Somewhere behind this formula lies the 
genuine, practical difference between being 
ruled by one’s own representative(s) and being 
ruled by some alien authority. 

But the help that real representation gives 
toward the solution of these problems of politi- 
cal life is contingent. It is uncertain; it does not 
always succeed. It cannot eliminate conflict but 
can at most provide a structure for solving 
conflict. Hobbes set his goals much higher than 
this (or at least, at a different level); he sought 
the logical or deductive guarantee of unity and 
peace. For this purpose, the authorization 
definition is much better adapted. Whether one 
argues that he adopts the definition to serve his 
political argument, or that he introduces repre- 
sentation because he genuinely thinks this is 
what it means, in either case the concept and 
the political theory are correlative and fit to- 
gether. What is omitted from the one, is what- 
disturbs us about the other. 


ROUSSEAU’S IMAGES OF AUTHORITY 


JupirH N. SHKLAR 
Harvard University 


By nature men are free, but left to their own 
devices they will inevitably enslave each other. 
Of all the “bipolarities” in the thought of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau none is more striking 
than this tension between natural freedom and 
the spontaneous march to inequality and op- 
pression in which all men participate None 
aroused more conflicting reactions in his own 
mind. If men are the sole authors of their ills, 
and not the mere victims of some external 
force, be it original sin, a malevolent nature or 
a hostile environment, then there is always 
hope for self-improvement.? On the other hand, 
if men were alone responsible for inventing and 
maintaining their own social misery, they 
could scarcely be expected to overcome condi- 
ions they had themselves chosen to create. 
One could hardly hope that those who had 
devised and imposed their own chains, would 
either wish, or know how to liberate them- 
selves. If there was no need for cosmic fatalism, 
there was every reason to despair of man- 
kind’s own social powers. And indeed it was 
perfectly clear to Rousseau that every man 
left free to follow his own inclinations and 
every society allowed to pursue its inherent 
tendencies would repeat all the familiar errors 
of the past. It was this conflict between pos- 
sibility and probability that inspired all of 
Rousseau’s works. All of them are attempts to 
show some way out of the horrors of history. 
And if all are marked by a deep note of 
hopelessness, each one is also an act of rebellion 
against the weight of the actual. The sugges- 
“ions, the paths he traced and held out, were 

umerous and various. Among them the hope 

of salvation through the personal authority of 
great men was one of the most important. In 
almost all his writings, whether philosophical 
or fictional, some such dominating figure ap- 
pears. An account of the character and work of 
these authoritative individuals thus not only 
illuminates an important, though relatively 
obscure part of Rousseau’s thought, it also 
reveals much that is morally and psycho- 
logically most subtle in it. 


1 I owe the felicitous term, bipolarity, to Jean 
Wahl’s remarkable article, “La Bipolarité de 
Rousseau,” Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Vol. 
33 (1953-1955), pp. 49-55. 

-~ ? Lettre à Voltaire,’ 18 aout, 1756, Cor- 
respondance Générale de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(ed. Théophile Dufour, Paris, 1924-1932), II, 
303-324. (Hereafter cited as C. G.) 


I. THE NEED FOR AUTHORITY 


That man needs a master is evident once it 
is fully recognized that the conditions in which 
men find themselves are entirely the work of 
their own propensities. These, moreover, are 
not an incidental part of social life or a super- 
ficial affliction. The will to dominate, itself a 
form of dependency, is present in every human 
relationship. As soon as men enter into endur- 
ing association mutual need, dependence and 
domination arise and will flourish unless 
checked by some external agent. The first cry 
of the infant is a plea for help, the second an 


‘effort to tyrannize over his mother.’ From this 


first consciousness of dependence spring all 
subsequent ideas of tyranny and competition. 
No sooner does a human being identify him 
self with his own kind than he develops & false 
self whose amour propre finds compensation in 
inequality and ambition for the loss of inde- 
pendence. This only reinforces the actuality 
of weakness, though it hides it as each person 
comes to think of himself only in competitive 
comparison with others. Feebleness leads us 
together, but association does not strengthen 
us. It is only an intricate system of mutual 
needs which reduces us and estranges us. The 
more we become enemies of our own kind the 
more we need them.’ This being the case, 
nothing can be expected from spontaneous 
self-direction. The interplay between weakness 
and aggression, the force of amour propre, can- 
not be overcome even by radical social change. 
In the perfect republic amour propre is chan- 
neled from personal to public ends. Patriotism 
reorients vanity, but it does not destroy it.§ 


3 Emile, tr. Barbara Foxley (London, 1948), p. 
33; “Lettre à Usteri,” 13 septembre, 1761, C. G., 
V, 211-212. 

1 C. E. Vaughan, The Political Writings of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (Cambridge, 1915), I, 447 
(Première Version du Contrat Social). Weakness is 
indeed the source of all evil, see zbzd., I, 167, 203 
(Discours sur UOrigine et les Fondemenis de 
PInégalité Parmi les Hommes. Hereafter cited as 
Inégalité); Discours sur Cette Question: Quelle est 
la Vertu la Plus Nécessaire au Héros, Oeuvres 
Completes (ed. Pléiade, Paris, 1959~. Hereafter 
cited as O. C.), II, 1274. 

5 Vaughan, II, 344-345 (Projet de Constitution 
pour la Corse. Hereafter cited as Corsica); ibid., 
I, 251 (Bconomie Politique). I. Fetscher, Rousseaus 
Politische Philosophie (Neuwied/Rhein, 1960), 
pp. 62-65, 198-199. 
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Only the nuclear family might, though it 
rarely does, provide a closed fellowship free 
from the taint of amour propre and all its 
expressions. In either case, however, whether 
amour propre is to be organized for collective 
goals or entirely avoided in the isolated family, 
a guide and master is needed. Self-regeneration 
is no longer possible for people obsessed by 
amour propre.’ Only someone who stands out- 
side the system of prevailing political and 
personal habits can deliver men from this bur- 
den. 

The most obvious difficulty would seem to be 
the impossibility of finding such an external 
authority. This, however, troubled Rousseau 
relatively little. He firmly believed in his 
Plutarchian heroes and such figures as the 
legislator, Emile’s tutor and M. de Wolmar in 
La Nowvelle Heloise show how well he could 
imagine men capable of reordering the lives of 
others. What did trouble him was the worth of 
even the most beneficent and necessary author- 
ity. On the one hand he was completely con- 
vinced that a liberating form of authority was 


possible and the only means of helping men’ 


out of their present muddle. The good and 
wise know how to “prevent, cure and palliate” 
that mass of abuses and ills that overwhelms 
us.” The possibility of “forcing men to be free,” 
through complex psychological devices (though 
not through the punitive means implied in the 
actual context of that famous phrase) was, for 
him, a real one. Yet, on the other hand, Rous- 
seau never forgot that authority meant sub- 
mission. Even the most self-liquidating forms 
of authority involve subordination, and no 
one knew more about it and hated it more in- 
tensely than did Rousseau. That is why his 
discussion of authority, even the best sort, is 
often marked by vacillation and contradic- 
tion. To the end, moreover, he doubted 
whether authority could, after all, accomplish 
its true end. It might cure and palliate, but 
once men needed a master, they would never 
be able to do without one. Authority may keep 
them from evil, but it does not fully liberate. 
It only perpetuates dependence. For all his 
belief in the creative powers of great men, 
Rousseau never quite overcame his fear of 


6 Vaughan, I, 256 (Economie Politique). 

1 Vaughan, I, 207. (Inégalité. My translation.) 

8 Thus Emile who is educated for freedom is 
nevertheless reduced to docility. He does nothing 
without the consent of his master, and even as a 
young adult is submissive and afraid of offending 
the latter. Emile, pp. 297-299, 387. “Let him 
have his freedom if you would make him docile.” 
Ibid., 196. 
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them. Nevertheless these misgivings did not , 
outweigh his acute sense of the self-destruc- 
tiveness of untutored men. Here, as always, a 
negative impulsion, a critical rather than a 
reforming zeal, was his ultimate inspiration. 


II, ACTUAL AUTHORITY 


To a degree Rousseau’s vacillating attitudes 
to authority reflect his own emotional con- 
flicts. His correspondence bristles with declara- 
tions of personal independence. “First of all I 
want my friends to be my friends, and not my 
masters.”? In the end he concluded that his 
need for personal liberty was such that he was 
simply not made for civil society.1¢ “He has 
ideas of independence,” wrote the ever- 
observant Boswell, “that are completely vision- 
ary and which are unsuitable for a man in his 
position.” Boswell did not refer merely to 
Rousseau’s social station here. “Behold the 
man he is, and tell me if such a man does not” 
need a great deal of affection from his fellows— 
and consequently if he does not depend on 
them as we all depend on one another.’’! That 
was, of course, the trouble, and Rousseau knew 
it only too well? He knew just as well as 
Hume did that he was at the mercy of those 
he loved, even of his little dog, but he feared 
and resented those whom he suspected of ex- 
ploiting this softness.’ Eventually he felt that 
everyone had conspired to tyrannize over him. 

He was, therefore, torn all his life between 
an urge for perfect freedom and a longing for 
submission and for a return to childhood 
under the parental care of a Mme. de Warens 
or a Marischal Keith. If patronage was always 
rebuffed at first and every offer of a royal pen- 
sion produced a crisis, Rousseau also longed 
for a supervising father. As St. Preux, Rous-* 
seau’s imaginary self-portrait, had addressed 
Wolmar, so he later would call Marischal 


9 “Lettre à Mme. d’Epinay,” 26 mars, 1757, 
C. G., III, 44; “Lettre à Diderot,” ibid., 50. 

10 Les Rêveries du Promeneur Solitaire, O. C., I, 
1059; Confessions, ibid., Bk. I, p. 38. 

u Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica and 
France, 1765-1766, ed. Frank Brady and F. A. 
Pottle (New York, 1955), p. 300. 

12 He regarded these as the lasting effects of his 
childhood experience of authority as exercised by 
Mademoiselle de Lambercier who, he felt, had 
crippled him morally and sexually. Confessions, 
Bk. I, pp. 15-17; “Je m’affectionnois aux actes de 
soumission,” Ebauches des Confessions, O. C., I, 
1157. y 

13 E.g., Lettres à Malesherbes, O. C., I, 1141; 
Hume, “Lettre à la Marquise de Barbantane,” 
16 février, 1766, C. G., XV, 62-63. 
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Keith ‘mon bienfaiteur et mon père” and 

@ speak of himself as the “‘fils cadet.’ Patronage 
could be endured only if it was transformed 
into pseudo-paternity. It was Hume’s failure 
to recognize this that led to their painful 
quarrel in England.!® Thus Rousseau’s first re- 
sponse to the approaches of his future patron, 
M. de Luxembourg, was an’ outburst of 
plebeian resentment. “I hate the great, I 
hate their estate, their hardness, their preju- 
dices, their pettiness and all their vices.’ 
This, however, presently changed to “Ah M. le 
Maréchal, I hated the great before I knew you, 
and I hate them even more now that you have 
made me feel so well how easy it would be for 
them to make themselves adored.”!! He would 
have wanted to seek him out, Rousseau later 
wrote to his patron, even if they had been 
equals. How was he to treat him now, without 
forgetting himself?!® For he did not wish to 

~forget the inequality between them, little 
though it mattered to M. de Luxembourg. 
Rousseau only wanted to transform grandeur 
into paternity and to replace class distinctions 
with emotional subservience. Much as he hated 
inequality, he did not want equality either, and 
the positions of superior and inferior were to be 
maintained. 

Deeply rooted as these psychological tenden- 
cies were, they were exacerbated by Rousseau’s 
experiences with the powers that be. To be sure, 
his distaste for impersonal relationships of any 
kind, and especially for those involving sub- 
ordination, would have made it difficult for 
him to accept regular employment of the usual 
sort. However, Rousseau was also a man of 
supreme gifts forced to endure every indignity 
that society could inflict. If in his case ap- 

~prenticeship, vagrancy and domestic service 
did not lead to a rejection of all authority, 
they did fill him with a deep contempt for all 
the cruel and incompetent masters of this 
world, in fact, for all actual masters. Being 


u Confessions, Bk. I, p. 56, Bk. XII, pp. 596- 
599; “Lettre à Milord Maréchal,” 8 decembre, 
1764, C. G., XII, 122-124; “Lettre à Mme. la 
Comtesse de Boufflers,” 28 decembre, 1763, C. G., 
X, 278-280; Lettres Ecrites de la Montagne, 
Oeuvres Completes (Librairie Hachette, Paris, 
1905. Hereafter referred to as Hachette), III, 
195. 

1 Ronald Grimsley, Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(Cardiff, 1961), pp. 200-201. 

16 Lettres à Malesherbes, p. 1145. (My transla- 
tion.) 

<. 11 Confessions, Bk. X, p. 527. (My translation.) 

18 “Lettre à M. de Luxembourg,” 30 avril, 1759, 

C. G., IV, 231. 
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themselves corrupt, they can only maim and 
hurt those doomed to serving them. Had M. 
de Montaigue been a decent man, Rousseau, 
his secretary, imagined that he might have 
made a passable career for himself in the 
diplomatic service.!® Had M. de la Roque been 
a kind man, he would have given his valet, 
Rousseau, the courage to confess a theft, 
rather than to callously allow an innocent girl 
to be blamed.2° The reason why servants 
cheat and steal is that the masters are usurpers, 
liars and fools. 

It was not difficult for Rousseau to draw the 
obvious conclusions from these experiences. 
Actual authority was exercised only to main- 
tain a destructive and false order. “Wherever 
I look, I see only masters and slaves, not a 
people and its chief.”?? The result is that no 
communication and no genuinely binding rela- 
tionships are possible at all. “Neither master 
nor slave belongs to a family, but only to a 
class.” His travels up and down the entire 
social ladder had shown him only too clearly 
that “the great know only the great and the 
small only the small.’’4 Enforced class isola- 
tion means mutual hostility and irresponsibil- 
ity—pride and cruelty at the top, servility and 
dishonesty at the bottom. What is astonishing 
is that in spite of these experiences and percep- 
tions Rousseau should still have looked for 
“chiefs” and longed for individuals who 
possessed qualities that justified submission to 
their authority. Moreover, to a certain degree 
he even expected such persons to come from 
those very upper classes whose vices he had so 
eloquently exposed. It is not the offended 
plebeian St. Preux, but his patron Lord Bom- 
ston, an English aristocrat of immense wealth 
and power, who delivers the most scathing of 
all Rousseau’s denunciations of the hereditary 
nobility and proclaims the cause of equality.” 

This ambivalence emerges even in Rousseau’s 
view of royal authority. On the whole he 
thought it completely vicious. Even elective 
kings tend to be tyrants.” Nothing amused him 
more than the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s belief 
that reform was in the “true” self-interest of 


19 Confessions, Bk. VII, p. 327. 

20 Tbid., Bk. II, p. 87. 

2 La Nouvelle Heloise, O. C., II, Part IV, 
Lettre X. (Hereafter cited as N. H.) 

22 Vaughan, II, 31 (Contrat Social). 

2 mile, p. 369. 

2% Bbauches des Confessions, p. 1150. 

z3 N. H., Part I, Lettre LXII. 

2 Vaughan, II, 447, 461, 464. (Considérations 
sur le Gouvernment de Pologne. Hereafter cited as 
Poland.) 
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kings. Far from it, replied Rousseau. Their 
interest lies precisely in exploiting and oppress- 
ing their subjects.?”7 Masters never prefer any 
interest to their own, and some are positively 
malevolent.*® Rousseau was outraged by M. de 
Mirabeau’s notion of a “legal despotism” as a 
cure for all political ills. What a contradiction 
in terms! There are only two alternatives, 
Rousseau replied. One must have the pure rule 
of Jaw in which all personal authority is en- 
tirely eliminated, or, if this should be im- 
possible (as he thought it was), then one 
should accept the most perfectly arbitrary, 
unlimited personal rule. The trouble with this 
was that it would bring on rulers like Tiberius 
and Nero, who could only inspire despair. 
However, there are only two options, democ- 
racy, which is for angels, or the most perfect 
Hobbism.*® This stark either/or is very re- 
vealing. It is a genuine conflict between ideals, 
not a choice between the possible and the im- 
possible. Neither one of the ideals is likely to 
be realized, but both are valid. The actuality 
of bad kings does not invalidate the ideal of 
beneficial personal rule any more than the 
actuality of illegality destroys the ideal of the 
pure rule of law. Here, as on many other oc- 
casions, Rousseau was torn by bipolar ideals— 
both of which could be used effectively to 
criticize actuality. 


III. LEGISLATIVE AND CREATIVE AUTHORITY 


The conflict between the ideals of personal 
authority and of impersonal law was resolved 
in Rousseau’s mind by making law the sub- 
ordinate one. For ultimately the rule of law 
also depends upon a single human voice and 
hand to give it life. Hymns to the rule of law, 
of course, abound in Rousseau’s writings. Only 
law is compatible with freedom.** Only law is a 
“joug salutaire.’’! Only under law can the 
dependence of man on man be ended.” Only 
law can subject men without constraining the 
will. Law liberates. The great problem of 
politics is to make governments the guardians, 
rather than the enemies of law.** That is only 


27 Vaughan, I, 244 (Economie Politique); 389- 
392 (Jugement sur la Polysynodie), II, 77 (Contrat 
Social). 

28 Vaughan, I, 358 (Fragments). 

29 “Lettre à M. de Mirabeau,” 26 juillet, 1767, 
C. G., XVII, 155-159. 

30 Vaughan, II, 37 (Contrat Social). 

al Vaughan, I, 126 (Inégalité). 

2 mile, p. 49. 

% Vaughan, I, 248 (Beonomie Politique). 

31 Confessions, Book IX, pp. 404-405; Vaughan, 
I, 246 (Economie Politique). 
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a small sample of a recurrent theme. However, 
there were qualifications. The first was that. 
law is psychologically ineffective. It can condi- 
tion only external behavior. Public opinion and 
mores alone can touch the heart. To be truly 
effective public authority must penetrate to the 
very heart. To do this requires more than 
law, it depends on continuing education.*’ Sec- 
ondly, laws do not grow spontaneously in 
society. A great legislator must not only invent 
them, but create the moral climate that is 
needed for their acceptance. Lastly, and this is 
the greatest weakness, law is not self-perpetu- 
ating. Like all the works of men, even the best 
institutions decline under the inevitable impact 
of moral weakness. And once corruption has 
set in, there is no stopping it.38 If Sparta and 
Rome fell, what can endure??? Once the decline 
is total, then a new creative legislator can arise 
to restore society. Law ultimately is what per- 
sonal authority can give society for a while; it 
does not replace that force, which alone can 
touch the human heart. That was the way of 
those ancient political paragons Moses, Ly- 
curgus, Numa and Solon. Of such men, alas, 
modern history knows nothing.# 

Perhaps because he had never known a great 
man, or because historical imagination was not 
among his strong points, Rousseau was never 
able to draw a very convincing portrait of the 
great legislator. It has been suggested that his 
entire Plutarchian stance was more a way of 
rejecting contemporary men and institutions, 
than a genuine effort to present a constructive 
model that he or anyone else might imitate.” 
That is why his Spartan and Roman heroes 
are more the sum of all the virtues that modern 
men so conspicuously lack than living beings, 
of the past or present.” Often the great legisla ‘ 


38 Vaughan, I, 322 (Fragments). fs 

% Vaughan, I, 248 (Economie Politique). 

37 Vaughan, I, 330-331 (Fragments); Vaughan, 
TI, 426-427 (Poland). 

38 “Lettre à Vernet,” 
C. G., V, 270-272. 

39 Vaughan, II, 88, 91 (Contrat Social). “Le 
Corps politique, aussi bien que le corps de 
l'homme, commence a mourir dès sa naissance.” 

4 Vaughan, II, 427—429 (Poland); ibid., I, 
314-320, 330-332 (Fragments). 

i Vaughan, I, 338 (Fragments). 

4 Grimsley, op. cit., pp. 67-68, 70-71, 80; AL 
bert Schinz, La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
(Paris, 1929), pp. 136-157. 

43 Rousseau admitted his lack of genuine inter- 
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tor seems merely a mechanical device invented 

“by Rousseau to answer the question, “how can 
a legitimate state be established, men being 
what they are?” Of all Rousseau’s images of 
authority this is the least well-drawn and the 
least convincing figure. How could it be other- 
wise, since the legislator is a miracle, a super- 
human genius, who, though he knows our 
nature thoroughly, does not share it? His tasks 
and his powers have nothing in common with 
the more usual forms of political authority.“ 
He neither coerces, nor argues. Everything is 
done by the force of personality.“ A magnetic 
personality transforms lesser men. 

Force is self-defeating and reason is wasted 
on a disoriented multitude. Only direct exper- 
ience and the force of example can touch un- 
regenerate men.“ It is useless to say, “be good,” 
to them; they must be made so, but how are 
they to be reconstructed?‘? The great legislator 

“kas only one means at his disposal: illusion and 
stage management. And indeed it is not every- 
one who can make himself appear an agent of 
God and speak for Him.** The altering of public 
opinion, the revolution in attitudes that im- 
pinges upon behavior can only be done by an 
example so impressive that it inspires the wish 
to imitate. To change public opinion, popular 
judgments of right and wrong, he must also 
engage in the most detailed stage-setting, as 
Rousseau showed in his own plan to deglam- 
orize dueling.‘ In all this the guiding hand 
must remain hidden. To rule over public opin- 
ion one must not only be above it, but out of 
its sight.°° It is suggestive power that gives 
people new ambitions, and social instead of 
private aspirations. That also is why festivals, 
ceremonies and all other simple and striking 
pays of structuring the environment to press 





“Lettre au Prince de Wurtemberg,” 10 novembre, 
1763, C. G., X, 217. 

44 Vaughan, I, 477-483 (Première Version) ; ibid., 
II, 51-54 (Contrat Social). 

4 Thus Rousseau was quite ready to leave the 
political future of Corsica to the ‘soul and heart” 
of General Paoli. “Lettre à M. Buttafoco,” 26 
mai, 1765, C. G., XIII, 334-336. 

46 “Lettre à M. Abbé de Raynal,” juin, 1753, 
C. G., II, 49. The multitude, Rousseau wrote, are 
sheep; they need examples, not arguments. 

47 Vaughan, I, 250-251 (Economie Politique), 
476 (Première Version). 

48 Vaughan, II, 54 (Contrat Social). 

49 Politics and the Arts: Leiter to M. d’ Alembert 
on the Theater, tr. and ed. Allan Bloom (Glencoe, 
$1., 1960), pp. 68-74. 

so Émile, p. 159; Vaughan, I, 246-247 (Bco- 
nomie Politique). 
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new feelings upon the populace are so impor- 
tant. All are necessary to protect the public self 
against the alluring calls of the private self. 

Creative legislative authority that ‘“muti- 
lates the human constitution” and reduces 
each person to a particle of a greater whole 
cannot be effectively exercised at all times. It 
can only be attempted in the youth of peoples. 
That is why Brutus and Rienzi failed. For 
legislation is foresight and prevention. Like 
Emile’s tutor the legislator designs laws and 
institutions to prevent the vices of civilization 
from emerging. Corsica was destined to escape 
the well-known consequences of undirected 
social development: it was not to become 
civilized. Even here Rousseau feared that 
there might be no inclination for eternal sim- 
plicity, especially in the absence of a dynamic 
legislator. Moreover, prevention was not the 
only task of the great legislator. In the Social 
Contract especially, Rousseau suggested that 
more than merely preventive authority was 
needed. The legislator, built on the model of 
Lycurgus, was to reconstruct every member of 
the community on the stern Spartan model. 
However, as in the case of mere prevention, 
he seriously doubted whether this ambitious 
project could be accomplished. 

The conclusion that creative legislative 
authority would fail was not fortuitous. It was 
all but inevitable, given Rousseau’s psycho- 
logical assumptions. For it is not merely the 
fatal attractions of false social values that 
threaten the good republic. It is not only civil- 
ization that is bound to creep in. Perpetual 
denaturalization cannot be maintained except 
by perpetual tutorial vigilance. The difficulties 
of full socialization were so great because 
Rousseau was so deeply aware of the indi- 
viduality of each person. Each one of us has a 
God-given self which forms the core of our 
character. This personal self is not inherently 
hostile to other selves, nor does it thrive in 
permanent solitude. It is indeed only too 
vulnerable to social pressures, and in constant 


51 Vaughan, I, 324 (Fragments), 478, 483-484, 
489 (Première Version); II, 58-54 (Contrat Social); 
Leiter to d Alembert, p. 74. 

5&2 I, Fetscher, ‘‘Rousseau’s Concept of Free- 
dom,” Nomos, Vol. 6 (1962), p. 46. 

53 Je crois que mes idées différent prodigieuse- 
ment de celles de votre nation,” “Lettre à 
M. Buttafoco, 24 mars, 1765, C. G., XIII, 150- 
153. 

š “Notre plus douce existence est relative et 
collective et notre vrai moi n’est pas tout entier 
en nous,” Rousseau Juge de Jean-Jacques, II, 
0.C., I, 813. 
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danger from that side. The history of mankind . 


so far has been one of unrelenting self-deforma- 
tion, and thus of inner conflict, insecurity, in- 
sincerity and disordered passions. Rousseau, 
unlike so many of his contemporaries, was not 
a radical environmentalist in psychology. The 
environment can deform or nurture the self, 
but it does not make it. Heavy as their impact 
is, especially upon children, external forces 
cannot create personality. They can only 
mould a pre-existing self for better or worse. 
Education is thus a matter of either conflict or 
harmony between the self and the outer 
world. Freedom lies precisely in avoiding in- 
juries to this self. Independence and inner 
strength mean the preservation of one’s inte- 
gral character. To this end one must retain the 
ability to withdraw into oneself and to live by 
oneself even in the midst of society. ‘““Com- 
mengons par redevenir nous, par nous con- 
centrer en nous, par conserver notre Ame.’’s§ 
Only then will we find in ourselves that moi 
humain which is the essence both of our own 
selfhood and of our shared humanity. 

A cohesive community cannot be built by 
those who cherish the mot humain. That is why 
civic education and the education of the indi- 
vidual have nothing in common.® However, 
having invested the natural self with such 
deep roots and recognized its profound value, 
Rousseau was in no position to argue that the 
legislator could easily supply the citizens with 
new communal selves. That is why his task is, 
in fact, superhuman. He must destroy nature 
and then replace it with an artificial psycho- 
logical substitute.*” Unlike later nationalists 
Rousseau did not believe that the national self 
had any basis in nature. On the contrary, its 
creation does violence to all our spontaneous 
tendencies. National character was, for him, no 
“soul” at all, and in no sense a free emanation 
arising from the disparate selves of individuals. 
It was not even an historical accretion. Moses 
created the Jews. He gave them their distinc- 
tive, national identity. Before him there was 


6 ‘Lettres Morales,” VI, C. G., III, 9. 

56 Hmile, p. 3; Vaughan, I, 255-257 (Economie 
Politique). 

57 “Celui qui se croit capable de former un 
peuple doit se sentir en état de changer, pour ainsi 
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only an inchoate herd. This was the example 
the Poles were to follow in giving themselves ‘‘a * 
national physiognomy.”*8 This was just what 
Peter the Great had failed to do. By merely 
imitating others he had not been able to devise 
a collective personality suited to the human 
material in his hands. Not that he had de- 
stroyed the Russian soul; there were no na- 
tional souls. He was merely an artist who had 
no talent. Whatever national character a 
republic is to have, and it must have one, will 
be an artificial imposition from above. 

Since national character and patriotism are 
no part of our natural selves there can be no 
easy transition from private to public life. The 
second, being alien, is always a frail structure. 
Because the legislator must do more than just 
integrate existing personalities into a more co- 
herent whole, his work does not endure. Laws 
and mores cannot withstand the assaults of 
nature for long. For in the last resort the moë 
humain is indestructible.6° Republics, even the 
best, perish. The wonder is that Rousseau 
could believe that legislators had ever been 
able to create them. How did they perform 
this psychological miracle? He never really ex- 
plained it. One must conclude that the sheer 
hypnotic power of a great personality can 
achieve, even if only temporarily, what neither | 
force nor reason can produce. That is certainly 
what Rousseau believed. 

It has occasionally been suggested that 
Rousseau in providing Corsica and Poland 
with constitutional plans imagined himself to 
be a real legislator.™ In fact, he thought noth- 
ing of the sort. In a most revealing passage he 
explained that he could never fulfill that rôle, 
precisely because he lacked the necessary 
personal qualities. He declined, for that very, 
reason, to participate directly in Corsican 
affairs. No one had a clearer view of the 
differences between the life of action and the 


58 Vaughan, I, 355-356 (Fragments); II, 319, 
428, 432 (Poland). 
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life of observation, and he knew himself to be - 


“capable only of the latter. At most he might 
help to guide some future statesman. At 
times he claimed that he did not even wish to 
lead his contemporaries, but only to warn them 
against false prophets. Not that he was 
modest. He alone among authors had revealed 
the nature and history of the human heart. 
Now, knowing the human heart was certainly 
one of the main prerequisites of legislative 
authority, but it was not the only one. Rous- 
seau therefore could dream of being a leader, 
but he knew that it was a mere fantasy. If he 
had the ring of Gyges he would certainly use it 
to make mankind happy. It would lift him 
above all partiality and weakness, but not even 
in a dream could it make him into a man of ac- 
tion. His force was bound to remain ‘“nega- 
tive.” He would remain human, the equal, in 
spite of himself, of those over whom he should 

~¥ule.67 The personality that radiates authority 
eluded him. It was with St. Preux, not with 
M. de Wolmar, that Rousseau identified him- 
self,£8 


IV. THERAPEUTIC AUTHORITY 


If Rousseau thought himself too human to 
lead his fellow men, few other men were fit. 
In his own lifetime Rousseau seems to have 
known only one—Claude Anet, Mme. de 
Warens’ factotum, and Rousseau’s immediate 
predecessor as her lover. This, Rousseau noted 
several times, was an extraordinary man, the 
only one of his kind that he had ever seen. 
Slow, composed, thoughtful, circumspect and 
cold, he treated those around him like children, 
and so made them happy. He managed to do 

_ What Rousseau could never do: to keep order 

~a Mme. de Wareng’ affairs. He did this be- 
cause she, like Rousseau and everyone else, 
esteemed and feared him, and did so because 
they could not bear his disapproval. Rousseau 
knew exactly where Anet’s power came from 
and why he could never emulate him. It was 
force of personality alone. He had neither the 
sangfroid nor the firmness of Anet. Though he 
was brighter and better educated, he lacked 
that quality that made people instinctively 
seek Anet’s approval.5? 
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Claude Anet might well have served as a 
model for M. de Wolmar, Rousseau’s most 
perfect portrait of the man of authority. Wol- 
mar, the elderly husband of the heroine of the 
novel, Julie, is everything that St. Preux- 
Rousseau, her former lover, is not. Born some- 
where in Eastern Europe, he is rich and a mem- 
ber of the highest nobility.7° After an active 
and adventurous life of travel and soldiering 
he settles down in his later years to marriage 
and to running a model estate, Clarens. We 
are told nothing of his appearance in the novel, 
but in a letter to his illustrator Rousseau in- 
sisted that Wolmar’s gaze must be ‘‘fin et 
froid.’’™ Along with his vast experience among 
all sorts of men, Wolmar is distinguished by a 
total absence of any passion. He needs no one, 
not even God. His only active love is for order; 
his one aversion, to see men suffer. His only 
interest in life is to read the hearts of men.” 
That his penetrating eye has supernatural 
powers of looking into the hearts of others is 
frequently noted by all who know him.” This 
talent is the source of his unfailing judgment.” 
In Wolmar, alone among men, action and ob- 
servation are not distinct. He acts to learn, 
and observes in order to act. He not only 
knows men completely, but he identifies en- 
tirely with his plans for them, with the crea- 
tion of order. In him subject and object are one. 
In this he is indeed like God. The reason Wol- 
mar does not believe in God is that he is God 
to all intents and purposes.” Certainly he has 
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all the attributes that Rousseau ascribed to 
God, self-sufficiency, justice, love of order. If 
he is not God, he certainly does God’s work.’” 
Not only does he create peace through justice 
on his estate, he returns corrupt or ill men to 
that natural moral condition in which God 
wants them to remain.” Because he ts his end 
he has an immediate impact on others, more- 
over. To know Wolmar is to desire his approba- 
tion.?? In this too he is god-like. 

As a soul-surgeon Wolmar’s task is to cure 
the heartsick St. Preux by making him “‘him- 
self?” again. Above all, St. Preux’s self-con- 
fidence, and so his freedom, must be restored.®° 
St. Preux’s sickness, according to Wolmar, is 
not that he is still in love with Julie de Wolmar, 
but that he is obsessed by his former love for 
her as a young girl—a young girl who no longer 
exists in fact. The hardest slavery, Rousseau 
noted, is that imposed by a passion from which 
one would like to deliver oneself, but cannot.® 
In this case the passion is a form of nostalgia. 
Wolmar’s method is therefore to “cover the 
past with the present,” so that St. Preux may 


that Wolmar and Julie are meant to represent a 
perfect whole, as is suggested by J. H. Broome, 
Rousseau (London, 1963), pp. 131, 140. However, 
it is quite plausible that Julie is meant to play 
Christ to Wolmar’s God. She is the very spirit of 
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there is even a false impression of resurrection, all 
pointing to Rousseau’s decidedly moralistic, non- 
mystical view of the Christian message. 
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God says to man, “Je t'ai fait trop faible pour 
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In a sense the Wolmars of this world do better 
than God. They retrieve men from the abyss, 
rather than leaving them to suffer the conse- 
quences of weakness. 

77 As soon as St. Preux has met Wolmar he 
says, “Je commençait de connoitre alors quel 
homme j’avois à faire, et je résolus bien de tenir 
mon coeur en état d’étre vu de lui,” N. H., Part 
IV, Lettre VI. 

80 Much as M. Gaime once returned Rous- 
seau’s self-confidence to him—Confessions, Bk. 
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recognize Julie as she is now, a wife and 
mother, and himself as an independent being. ~ 
St. Preux must be released from his memories.® 

The burden of the past was, indeed, a con- 
stant theme in Rousseau’s writings. If im- 
agination leads men astray by giving them 
insatiable desires for unattainable and harmful 
objects, memory chains them to the past and 
fills them with regret. We are thus always 
either ahead of, or behind ourselves. Happi- 
ness and health, however, are to be found only 
in the ability to live in the present, to take 
each day as if there were neither yesterday nor 
tomorrow. Memory makes us reflective. It is 
crippling, inhibiting and destructive. It pre- 
vents us from accepting the present, as we 
linger in the past. It is not just a pleasant 
past, moreover, that chains us down. Rousseau 
was perhaps the first novelist to isolate nostal- 
gia as a distinct psychological malady. That is 
what makes La Nouvelle Heloise such a moder 
novel, Everything is seen nostalgically, filtered 
through regret. And it is the past as such that 
draws the lovers back. Bad conscience does 
not trouble them, for they are not regarded as 
guilty. Neither do they long for a lost happi- 
ness: they did not enjoy their love affair. It 
was, in fact, a time of acute misery and 
anxiety for both. It is pure nostalgia that ob- 
sesses St. Preux. He is the captive of day- 
dreams projected into the past, rather than 
into the future. And there was nothing Rous- 
seau did not know about the enervating effects 
of fantasies. If they turn toward the future 
they make men restless, if they linger on the 
past they lead to inactivity and inability to 
take charge of one’s own life. That is why St. 
Preux is so helplessly dependent on other 
people. His friend, Lord Bomston, treats him» 
like a child for years, until Wolmar gets to work 
on him. Emile, in contrast, is free and his judg- 
ment is sound, because he is a slave to neither 
routine nor memory.’ 

What is true of individuals is also true of 
nations. A young people has no memories. 
Old nations may be reborn only if they suffer 
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experiences so intensely shocking that they ob- 
“ literate their past from memory. That is what 
happened to Sparta at the time of Lycurgus, 
to Rome after the Tarquins, and to Holland 


and Switzerland in the course of their libera-. 


tion. That, too, was his hope for Poland.®* To 
be sure, not all memories are bad; accumulated 
experience is wisdom in individuals and sound 
tradition in nations, but in its pathological 
forms it becomes nostalgia and, collectively, 
prejudice. Rousseau could on occasion speak 
of political cures, of destroying prejudices and 
even of “washing away” the past.®* In the 
main, however, he thought old nations incur- 
able. Some individuals, who were not yet 
totally corrupt, on the cther hand, could be 
liberated: if there was a Wolmar to cure them. 
How does Wolmar proceed? He never 
preaches, never reproaches, never punishes. 
What he does is to arrange situations which 
~force St. Preux to face reality: first the reality 
of Mme. de Wolmar as a woman whom he no 
longer loves, then himself as a man capable of 
making decisions for himself. These situations 
are created with infinite care, the environment 
being structured in advance.” Often it is done 
against the wishes of Julie and St. Preux, as 
when Wolmar departs, leaving them alone for 
several days.” Sometimes it involves decep- 
tion, as when Wolmar’s collaborator, Lord 
Bomston, puts St, Preux in a contrived situa- 
tion where he seems obliged to help his patron, 
and to take charge of the latter’s life and 
future.” In both cases St. Preux is forced into 
self-recognition and so into freedom. He is 
cured of nostalgia and of insecurity. As Julie 
says of herself, Wolmar ‘‘returned her to her- 
self,” and now St. Preux is again sane; Wolmar, 
he notes, has been his “liberator.” ?3 

‘.. It is a slow process. At first St. Preux becomes 
completely dependent on Wolmar and feels 
unsure as soon as the latter’s watchful eye is 
removed. After passing all the contrived 
tests arranged for him, he is, however, not only 
prepared to accept Wolmar’s offer to bring up 
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% For the best account of this see Etienne 
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his children, but he no longer fears Wolmar’s 
“oeil éclairé” when it reads his heart.” He does 
not become a second Wolmar, to be sure; such 
is not his bent nor his station in life. Even 
when he is restored to himself he remains in 
need of Wolmar’s guidance. His first response 
to a difficult situation is to lament Wolmar’s 
absence: ‘‘where are your paternal cares, your 
lessons, your insight? What shall I do without 
you?” When he finally does recognize that 
he is now a free and competent person, he is 
still aware that this has been Wolmar’s work, 
not his own. It is then that he calls the former 
his benefactor and his father, and notes that 
“in giving myself to you entirely, I can give to 
you, as to God himself, gifts that I have re- 
ceived from you.’’’? St. Preux’s freedom will 
always depend on Wolmar’s continued pres- 
ence, not so much as a therapist, but as the 
guarantor of the order of Clarens in which St. 
Preux is to share. Wolmar himself accepts re- 
sponsibility in advance. “Live in the present,” 
he tells St. Preux, ‘and I will answer for the 
future.” That too is Julie’s cousin’s advice: let 
Wolmar manage. In short, St. Preux is now 
a full and useful man, but he is not, he never 
could be, Wolmar’s equal. He will always de- 
pend on Wolmar’s eare.” Psychological 
dependence is here the condition of freedom 
and order. For even a small order, such as 
Clarens, is possible only through the constant 
authority of Wolmar. 


V. PALLIATIVE AUTHORITY 


Palliative authority alleviates the symptoms 
of social illness, even though it cannot remove 
their basic causes. This also is Wolmar’s work 
at Clarens. Here again his guiding hand is felt 
but never seen. It is invisible, yet omnipresent. 
This social aspect of his authority exceeds what 
is needed for curing St. Preux. Wolmar sets the 
moral standards and tone at Clarens, and his 
mere presence ensures that they are observed. 


% Ibid., Part V, Lettre VII. 

% Tbid., Part V, Lettre XII. (All translations 
are mine.) 

9 Ibid., Part VI, Lettre XII. 

% Ibid., Part IV, Lettres IX, XII. It is clear 
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% Thus St. Preux notes, “si je n’y prends pas 
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maison.” Ibid., Part V, Lettre II. 
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He needs to do very little, but he must be 
there. Without him this society would fall 
apart, because left to itself it would fall prey 
to the encroachments of the civilized world 
and its disrupting temptations. Without Wol- 
mar, moreover, there would be no justice in 
the relationships among the individuals who 
live and work at Clarens. His authority is thus 
partly preventive: it keeps the “great world” 
away from Clarens and protects its rural sim- 
plicity. More significantly, however, it is also 
palliative. For even Clarens is “unnatural,” as 
are all organized societies, since the division of 
labor, social inequality and constraint prevail 
in all. What “legitimizes” these fundamental 
evils is justice. That is the message of the 
Social Contract, and Wolmar’s benevolent rule 
at Clarens illustrates it in a more informal 
setting. 

The immense power that Wolmar exercises 
over his dependents and neighbors is justified 
by his method of ruling, which can be summed 
up in one word: justice. A rigorous system of 
rewards and penalties is administered by a man 
who is always “equitable without anger” to his 
servants. The neighboring peasants are helped 
to recognize that their estate, for all its hard- 
ships, is the best one open to mankind.! No 
one is encouraged to change his social position, 
but justice renders social inferiority bearable 
and gives it a degree of moral validity. Each 
man gets his deserts and respects those of 
others. However, at no time does Wolmar, or 
anyone else, claim that inequality and domestic 
service are natural or agreeable conditions. 
Wolmar’s justice can only render them toler- 
able. He lessens the force of resentment and 
his people endure their burdens without com- 
plaint. Certainly none of Wolmar’s servants 
want to leave his estate. Life at Clarens, autar- 
chical, isolated from the “great world,” with- 
out any disorder or luxury, and with some sense 
of common unity and justice, is not perfect, 
but at least there is less cause for dissatisfac- 
tion and hostility than in other societies. More 
than that even the semi-divine Wolmar cannot 
do. For political authority is at best a form of 
surgery, once the diseases of inequality have 
set in, and the social function of justice isto 
render subordination bearable, even when it 
involves serfdom, as in Poland.!% That does 
not in any way lessen the value of justice as a 
virtue in Wolmar, who creates it, or in the 
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citizens who abide by it and whose general 
will expresses nothing else. 

Order, regularity, security of expectations 
and fairness: everything in this stable, har- 
monious society reflects the soul of the master. 
And although everyone seems to be doing what 
pleases himself, it is Wolmar who directs each 
one, for all are united in their attachment to 
him. That is because Wolmar not only wants 
to be well served, but because he is concerned 
with the moral welfare of his servants and with 
the order of his estate as a whole. It is his 
responsibility and he attends to it directly, 
never acting through, and thus depending on, 
intermediaries.: This personal involvement 
also marks the other efforts that Wolmar and 
Julie make to soften the anguish of inequality. 
From time to time they practice “together- 
ness” with their servants and neighbors. Festiv- 
ities and celebrations in which all join are fre- 
quently held at Clarens in order that servants 
and masters might at least share some of the 
pleasures of life in a spontaneous way, and oc- 
casionally recognize their common humanity. 
However, this too is palliative, a way of reduc- 
ing the coldness imposed by inequality. The 
differences in rank are not forgotten.97 The 
brute reality remains, and Rousseau was not 
disposed to forget it. Even when he was look- 
ing for ways of transcending its worst emo- 
tional and moral effects, he remained acutely 
aware of inequality: the heaviest of all the 
chains that society imposes upon us. 


VI. DOMESTIC AND PREVENTIVE AUTHORITY 


Infrangible inequality is not the only 
limitation on Wolmar’s powers. He himself 
recognizes from the first that he cannot do for 
his wife all that he can do for St. Preux. He 
does not even try.1° Her regeneration is not 
his work, but an act of divine grace. It is, 
however, only a partial cure, which is com- 
pleted only when she all but commits a 


104 For the place of justice and fairness in the 
Social Contract see G. Kateb, “Aspects of Rous- 
seau’s Political Thought,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 76 (1961), pp. 519-543. 
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108 See also Emile, pp. 48, 198, 202. 

107 Thus the tutor in Emile says of servants, “be 
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p. 59. Not equals, it should be noted, but de- 
pendents. That too is the state of affairs at 
Clarens. N. H., Part V, Lettre VIJ. The impor- 
tance of festivals and ceremonies is also urged 
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sacrificial suicide. Neither Wolmar nor St. 
« Preux can influence her in the slightest, simply 
because she has greater strength of character 
and a rare capacity to inspire servile love and 
devotion.°® This all-attracting, but also subtly 
hateful portrait was entirely in keeping with 
Rousseau’s general view of women. Women 
rule men and make of them whatever they 
please.“° “Do you want to know men? Study 
women.” "1 Clearly Rousseau did not like this 
monstrous regiment of women. Paris, the very 
epitome of modern corruption, was entirely 
ruled by women.” Indeed women were re- 
sponsible for most of the moral evils of this 
world, but Rousseau could not help admiring 
authority, even in this case. The result was a 
considerable uneasiness. He composed two brief 
essays to show that women had been important 
in the great events of history and that in civic 
virtueand military heroism women were really 
the equals of men." This did not deter him 
from claiming that “the law of nature bids 
women obey men,” because men are active and 
strong, while women are passive and feeble. 
To be sure, husbands ought to treat their wives 
well, but just or unjust, women must submit 
to the commands of their spouses.“ However, 
in the end Rousseau decided that this submis- 
sion was itself only superficial. Julie rules 
Clarens and when Emile’s tutor resigns his 
authority over his pupil, he says, “My weighty 
task is now ended and another undertakes this 
duty. To-day I abdicate the authority which 
you gave me; henceforth Sophie is your 
guardian,” If anything, her authority is 
greater even than that of the man who ruled 
Emile so completely, for she rules over an 
adult, not a child. 
, If the authority of women over men is no 
“blessing, women’s influence over their children 
is rarely wise. Though they desire the happi- 
ness of their young, most are too stupid to 
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bring them up properly." The ignorance of 
women is, however, not the only flaw in 
parental authority, a subject to which Rous- 
seau gave much thought. Of all the actual and 
inevitable forms of authority it is the most 
important, and in all corrupt—that is, in all 
contemporary—societies, parents are the agents 
who transmit false traditions and habits from 
one generation to the next. Children are sacri- 
ficed to social vanity, cast too early into the 
conventional mould and, thanks to the ambi- 
tions of their fathers, forced into unhappy mar- 
riages.“§ Rousseau was, moreover, anxious to 
minimize the legitimate scope of paternal 
authority in order to prove, as Locke had, that 
it could not serve as a model or justification for 
absolute monarchy.” If, at times, he regretted 
the passing of paternal-chiefs and familial 
society, he was just as deeply drawn to the 
republican ideal. Here again there was a con- 
flict of ideals. Occasionally he would sing the 
praises of the virtuous family-man devoted to 
raising his children. Just as often, however, 
he would dream of the true republic in which 
public education replaces not only the father, 
but the entire family. 

It is not just the socializing and political 
functions of the family that make it a suspect 
institution under present circumstances. It is 
also inherently inefficient as a way of educating 
the young. If a child is to be brought up for 
his own sake, to become a good and happy 
man, he needs constant attention. To be the 
perfect tutor of a single child is a lifetime’s 
work.” It is a sobering thought. Nothing less 
than a full-time tutor for each child can bring 
about the regeneration of civilized men through 
education. And where are tutors to be found? 
Rousseau doubted whether any man was really 
fit for it. The tutor, to be sure, need not have 
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the magnetic personality, the immense social 
experience, nor the wealth and rank of a 
Wolmar. Indeed, a tutor should be no more 
than a man and should show his pupil that he 
was only human, a person with weaknesses and 
needs. Nevertheless his talents like his re- 
sponsibilities must be immense. Rousseau him- 
self had been a wretched failure as a tutor. His 
inability to exercise authority had been his 
undoing, as he recognized perfectly clearly.!* 
His ideas on education, however, were fully 
developed very early, and he adhered to them 
with unusual consistency. From his first to 
his last letter on the subject one point was, 
moreover, always emphasized: the tutor must 
have complete and absolute authority over his 
charge. No one, not even the parents, may 
interfere. 

Why does the tutor need such an extensive 
authority? He needs it in order to fulfill his 
task of prevention. The child is to be educated 
against society and he must be protected 
against parents, neighbors and servants who 
would press their false values upon him, The 
tutor’s direct authority over the child must be 
complete, because the child is always so defense- 
less, so exposed to external influences. The 
question is not, to rule or not to rule over the 
child, but who is to create his environment for 
him and to what end? Is convention or virtue 
to create the man? If the tutor is to replace 
society, he must have more than equivalent 
means to arrange the child’s life, to structure 
his experiences and to replace all other human 
examples and influences. ‘‘Negative educa- 
tion,” which is the tutor’s method, is far from 
being effortless or unplanned. 

What then is “negative education?”!7 It 
differs from conventional education not only 
in its ends, but also, of necessity, in its entire 
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method. Its aim is to make a self-sufficient 
adult who lives at peace with himself. To. 
achieve this one must at all costs avoid trying 
to impose a foreign, social character upon the 
child. His natural self must not be inhibited in 
any way. On the contrary, everything must be 
arranged so that the child may learn every- 
thing that he has to know, without losing his 
God-given characteristics. “Fit a man’s educa- 
tion to his real self, not to what is no part of 
him.’29 “Negative education” is negative in 
that it prevents the imposition of an artificial, 
socially devised and socially oriented self upon 
the child. It prepares him for knowledge by 
protecting him against error.8° If Emile is 
docile to a degree and if his will is at the mercy 
of his tutor, it is because the latter has made 
himself loved and has made himself the child’s 
only model. He rules over the child’s will by 
pre-arranging experiences and situations, not 
by any sort of direct imposition. He never 
bullies and rarely, if ever, punishes. Hé 
demonstrates and manipulates. Like Wolmar 
he does not hesitate to employ stratagems and 
deceits. His whole art lies in “controlling 
events.”!3 He does not give orders, and again 
like Wolmar, is everywhere without being 
seen. If Emile is in this way buffeted and 
protected at every point, he is compelled to do 
only one thing: to learn for himself, In this 
sense he is forced to be free by being negatively 
educated. That is, he is prevented from becom- 
ing weak, and dependent, as he most certainly 
would have come to be without his tutor’s care. 


VII. CONCLUSION: THE LIMITS OF REGENERATION 


Since Emile is a child, one would not expect 
him to enjoy full freedom under any circum- 
stances. However, he remains in need of the 
tutor’s protective guidance even in adulthood+ 
For Rousseau did not think that even Emile 
could manage to remain free for long. If he 
would flounder, certainly corrupt, civilized men 
were entirely incapable of freedom. Without 
the directing intelligence, and an order main- 
tained by it, most men would inevitably de- 
stroy the conditions of freedom. 

At the end of Emile, the pupil, now fully 
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¿ grown and about to become a father, still feels 
in need of the protective presence of his tutor. 
“Advise and control us,” he begs, “as long as I 
live I shall need you. I need you more than 
ever now that I am taking up the duties of 
manhood.’’86 As he had said a few years earlier, 
“Resume the authority. I place it in your hands 
of my own free-will.’’87 Even more revealing 
is the story of what happens to Emile and 
Sophie once the tutor does leave. The sketch 
for a sequel to Émile that Rousseau left un- 
finished begins with Emile’s lament, “If you 
had not left us, I should still be happy!’8 As 
soon as the tutor departs Emile and Sophie 
cease to be able to cope with the difficulties 
that beset them and commit one mistake 
after another until their marriage and their 
happiness are destroyed. Emile’s education 
continues to stand him in good stead. He bears 

__ adversity admirably. But he does not know how 
To avert or end the troubles that afflict him and 
his wife. He cannot control his own future. 
What is impossible for the perfectly reared 
Emile, who possesses every virtue except the 
quality that directs men and events, is cer- 
tainly not possible for lesser men. On the 
social level that meant, for example, that al- 
though the Polish peasants and burghers who 
are to be freed and raised to the ranks of the 
nobility are chosen for their merits, it is just 
when they reach civic maturity that they need 
guidance most. They are to be watched, pro- 
tected and helped, not because they are poor 
subjects, but because they are free.!89 It is 
they who must have an orderly environment 
and a directing hand. After all, even that part 
of the public that really desires the common 
good needs guides.“? How much more so the 

~tmore feeble mass! 

To Rousseau it did not appear that genuine 
authority limits freedom. The real tension was 
between authorify and equality. Personal 
authority is not merely compatible with free- 
dom, it creates it. In its healing form, in 
ordering the disrupted passions, it is psycho- 
logically liberating. In ordering the environ- 
ment it allows men to retain an integrated self 
and to preserve their independence. Wolmar 
and Emile’s tutor are nothing if not tolerant, 
especially in matters of faith and opinion.“ 
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Freedom, in any case, was for Rousseau not a 
matter of doing as one pleases, but of not 
being compelled, either from within or from 
without, to do what one does not wish to do. 
Inner compulsion is thus a most severe form of 
enslavement. That is why an ordered existence 
is needed to support us in a free condition. That 
also is why moderate desires, a capacity to live 
in the present and dependence only on things 
are the prerequisites of the very possibility of 
a free life? All of them, however, depend on 
an educative, preventive, curative and ordering 
authority. Authentic authority liberates.“ It 
gives liberty to those who are incapable of 
creating it for themselves, 

The strong then liberate the weak, but the 
distance between them remains. Nothing can 
alter the fact that St. Preux will never be 
Wolmar’s equal, nor Emile his tutor’s. How- 
ever, though its extent is no less than the 
difference between God and man, this in- 
equality is a natural one, and, as such, rela- 
tively unproblematic. It is only the addition 
of social inequalities to those of nature that 
creates our great miseries. If Rousseau’s images 
of authority show any one thing it is the inten- 
sity and consistency of his hatred for all forms 
of personal dependence and social inequality, 
and for their psychological roots, weakness and 
amour-propre. It is these that cause even lov- 
ing parents to destroy the happiness of innocent 
young people like Julie and St. Preux. It is 
these that make even the best constructed re- 
public a fleeting palliative. It is these that 
render even the serene life at Clarens galling 
to most of its inhabitants. Amour-propre and 
its social expressions are, moreover, inseparable 
from social life as such. In society their worst 
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consequences may be cured, palliated and, in 
the case of a chosen few, prevented from arising. 
The evil itself remains ineradicable. In his last 
years Rousseau felt that under prevailing con- 
ditions peace was worth more even than free- 
dom. For freedom existed now only in the heart 
of the just man, In short, things being what 
they are, peace, order and quiet were the best 
anyone could hope for. 

This resignation was not merely a matter of 
old age and exhaustion. It had been implicit in 
Rousseau’s work all along. Indeed, it is less 
Burke’s traditionalist rhetoric than Rousseau’s 
psychological insight that has set the most 
severe limits on all hopes of easy reform. Emile 
is anything but a manual for those eupeptic 
schoolmasters who imagine that it is possible 
. to reconstruct society by fiddling with the cur- 
riculum and altering the atmosphere of the 
classroom. A regenerative education against 
society and apart from its strains and preju- 
dices would require one perfect tutor for each 
newborn child. Apart from a few Swiss peas- 
ants, each child would need the constant atten- 
tion of a man who was himself above society. 
Where are such teachers to be found? Yet this 
is the only way to cure denatured men through 
educative means. To be sure, it is neither 
morally nor psychologically impossible, but it 
is historically very unlikely. Society being what 
men have made it, and expressing, as it does, 
the most deep-seated psychological deform- 
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ities, is not readily altered. The great men, , 
whose personalities can impinge upon the con- 
sciousness of those whom they wish to im- 
prove, can effect some real, though never com- 
plete, alleviation. Such men, always rare, have 
now, however, ceased to exist altogether. In 
their absence nothing can be done to morally 
reconstruct the European world. 

To be sure, Rousseau’s concerns were not 
limited to this single grand design. He was 
often deeply immersed in schemes for partial 
political reform, especially in Geneva. More- 
over, the very act of devising standards for 
improvement, even excessively high ones, was 
an act of affirmation on his part. If disgust and 
distress were his immediate inspiration, the 
vision of equality was not a chimera. He was 
certain that he had known egalitarian societies 
in rural Switzerland and he believed that such 
communities had existed in the remote past. 
If criticism, indeed denunciation of the most 
devastating sort, were all that his contempo- 
raries received from him, he was not the pro- 
phet of withdrawal either. However, at no 
time did he allow himself the illusion of pain- 
less reform or of the possibility of effortless 
social regeneration. His images of men of author- 
ity are so interesting because they are his 
answer to the question “how do we begin?” 
That his reply should have been cast in psycho- 
logical, rather than in social terms, is scarcely 
surprising. Indeed it was inevitable, since for 
Rousseau politics was but a part of that study 
of the human heart which he had made his 
province. That also is the chief reason for his 
enduring relevance. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT AND THE SETTLEMENT OF 1688* 
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The purpose of this essay is to consider what 
kind of compromise is produced by party 
government. Its method is to discover what 
kind of compromise was produced by the so- 
called Settlement of 1688, the compromise 
which laid the foundation for party govern- 
ment in Britain. It will be suggested that the 
kind of compromise which laid the foundation 
for party government is the kind which party 
government, in turn, chiefly produces. 


I 


Party government itself seems to embody 
some kind of compromise because of its rela- 
tion to representative government. Representa- 

“Nive government means government which 
somehow represents all the people, giving 
effect to their opinions or values, not imposing 
the opinions or values of their rulers on them. 
Representative government is in a verbal 
sense universal today; all governments claim 
to represent the people, even that of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union is criticized by the 
Free World, and criticizes the Free World, for 
not being true representative government. It 
is entirely out of fashion to admit to ruling 
the people. The bad forms of government are 
those which in fact rule the people, contrary to 
their professions. They are bourgeois or total- 
itarian, according to the point of view. 

Now party government is the universally 
recognized instrument of representative govern- 
ment. Party government is everywhere touted 
as the necessary, though not the only way to 
tepresent the people. There are differences re- 
garding the proper number of parties—one or 
two or several; but it is agreed that some form 
of party government is necessary to representa- 
tive government. Even General deGaulle, who 
believes with Burke that “all acting in corps 
tends to reduce the consideration of an indi- 
vidual who is of any distinguished value”!— 
even he has been forced to countenance the 
formation of a party of his supporters. Al- 
though party may have some legal recognition 
and regulation in electoral law, it is chiefly 
extra-legal in every country. Nowhere does a 
party program have the force of a law or 


* A revision of a lecture given at the Univer- 
ity of Chicago, January 17, 1964. 
1 Thomas Copeland, ed. The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke (4 vols. to date, Chicago, 1958- 
63), IV, 80. 


decree. Thus the necessity of party is the result 
of the failure or shortcomings of merely legal 
representation. In modern times the argument 
for merely legal representation was presented 
by Hobbes. According to Hobbes, the sovereign 
is an artificial person solely authorized by a 
multitude to form a common power capable of 
making and enforcing laws.” The unity of will 
by which a multitude becomes a people is 
achieved by the authorization of power suffi- 
cient to make laws. 

It is, however, universally agreed today that 
a unity of will cannot be achieved in this way. 
The communists, the Free World and those 
between find that unity of will must be achieved 
extra-legally, through a party or a party system. 
Apparently the varied wills of a multitude must 
be gathered together; they do not fall into a 
unity either by an immediate, enlightened 
understanding of the need for unity or by fear 
of a conqueror. This discovery has led to one 
understanding of party,’ in the Free World, and 
especially in the United States, as the gathering 
of various wills or interests to make a unity. 
Party is the formation of a consensus to make 
a people from the varied wills of a multitude, 
so that the government can represent the 
people. Party is an instrument of government, 
but also prior to government because it makes 
the people which the government represents. 
In this view, the extra-legal character of party 
is an addition to its dignity; what it lacks in 
the majesty of law is more than made up by 
its closeness to the people, who are the source 
of law. From this standpoint, the virtue of . 
party is compromise, meaning flexibility. The 
farther the party can stretch, the more interests 
it can gather; and the more it facilitates repre- 
sentative government. 

But it has been noticed that such a party 
need stretch no more than to a majority, or 
to a majority with a comfortable margin, be- 
cause the extra-legal party has, in a free con- 


2 Cf. Hanna Pitkin, ‘Hobbes’s Concept of 
Representation,” this Ruvizw, Vol. 58 (June and 
December, 1964), pp. 328-40 and 902-18. 

3 For the argument which follows see Harry V. 
Jaffa, “The Nature and Origin of the American 
Party System,” Political Parties, U.S.A. (Chi- 
cago, 1964), pp. 60-3 and Arthur W. Macmahon, 
“Conflict, Consensus, Confirmed Trends and 
Open Choices,” this Ruvirw, Vol. 42 (Feb. 
1948), pp. 1-15. 
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stitution, the advantage of the legal require- 
ment of a majority; it need stretch no farther. 
The legal stipulation is not merely an inci- 
dental detail of the party’s environment. On 
the other hand, it may be harmful to try to 
form a consensus larger than a majority. Once 
the consensus extends past a comfortable 
majority, every new addition tends to weaken, 
not strengthen, the consensus. Every new 
interest is bought at the price of loosening the 
adhesion of interests already gathered. A 
sprawling party, larger than it needs to be, is 
vulnerable to an incisive attack—for example 
the Democratic party of the 1850s and the Tory 
party of the 1930s. That is one reason why elec- 
tions are usually fairly close in free countries. 

Yet if this thought is carried to its conclu- 
sion, we arrive at the other, opposite under- 
standing of party. A consensus is not a con- 
sensus unless it is a lasting consensus; and a 
lasting consensus is impossible if every member 
comprising it feels free to renegotiate every 
item in the consensus at any time. A consensus 
can have permanence only if it is based on a 
principle—on an idea for which men would be 
willing, in some measure, to sacrifice their inter- 
ests or at least their short-run interests. Con- 
sensus can be developed in this direction to 
mean compromise in a non-flexible sense, com- 
promise based on principle. But a principle is 
the result and the source of a division; be- 
cause a principle affirms something, it denies 
something else. So compromise based on prin- 
ciple requires a choice. From this standpoint 
the virtue of party is to present a choice to the 
people. Interests cannot be gathered if they 
are not held by a principle; and a principle 
cannot hold unless it is enforced. The party of 
principle must have discipline, and must make 
its way by zeal, instead of enticement. The 
Communist Party seems to be the extreme, or 
the perversion, of this kind of party, the pro- 
grammatic party. 

But how can the Communist Party, despite 
its claims, be understood as an instrument of 
representative government? The extreme pro- 
grammatic party seems to be oblivious of the 
multitude of wills which is the original prob- 
lem of representative government. It asks too 
much sacrifice of the wills or interests it 
claims to embody; and in its zeal to find new 
zealots for its program, it may entirely fore- 
close the choice of another party, which is a 
minimal recognition of variety. It is then con- 
trary to common sense to conceive principle 
as a kind of compromise; and it is wrong to 
consider the programmatic party as an instru- 
ment of representative government. 

In free countries, the advocates of the pro- 
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grammatic party recognize the force of this 
objection, and make concessions to the argu- 
ment for the consensus party. They favor the 
party system of two or more parties, not just 
the programmatic party. They are partisans of 
the party system. As such, they do their best 
to support the program of their favorite party; 
and at the same time they hope mightily that 
this program will not entirely triumph. If there 
is a winning party, they conclude that the 
people have for the time being repudiated the 
losing party; but they would be disconcerted 
if the losing party were therefore to accept the 
whole program of the winning party. The duty 
of a losing party leader, if he believes in the 
programmatic party, is indeed unclear. Should 
he stick to his principles for the sake of the 
party system, or change them for the sake of 
his party? The party system requires that his 
party be healthy and yet that it not have the 
same principles as the winning party. The 
partisans of the party system have an awkward 
mental posture to maintain, since they must be 
loyal both to their party and to the party sys- 
tem. They must hug their enemies and hope 
for the defeat of their fondest desires. 

Their predicament is illustrative of the 
problem of representative government, as it is 
often seen today. A program seems to be 
necessary for effective compromise, but respect 
for variety seems to be the essence of repre- 
sentation. The problem of representative 
government appears as the issue between repre- 
sentation and effective government: represen- 
tation understood as respect for variety, and 
effective government understood as following a 
consistent program set forth by a strong leader. 
Free government must have both representa- 
tion and effective government in varying pro-> 
portions according to the season—representa- 
tion is all right for slack times, but effective 
government is essential “when the times de- 
mand it.” 

It has been slyly remarked, however, that 
effective government is not precisely what is 
intended by those who demand it. “Effective 
government” does not usually include the pro- 
gram and leadership of Senator Goldwater; and 
when it does, it does not include the program 
and leadership of President Johnson. Effective 
government means government that gives 
effect to certain principles and should in can- 
dor be named by those principles, The general- 
ity of the issue between effective government 
and representation is also in doubt. Respect for 
variety really means toleration of stubborn- 
ness, which is the refusal to accept the prin- 
ciples of one’s favorite program. It seems that 
the issue can be more forthrightly stated: the 
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issue is between good and bad programs. If the 

< program is good, it will be effective; and if it is 
bad, then how bad is it? If very bad, then it 
cannot be tolerated; but if it is only moderately 
bad, and at the same time very plausible and 
powerful, then let it be represented. From this 
standpoint, representative government is a 
high-sounding name for concessions to stupidity 
and recalcitrance. 

But is there no way of saving the integrity 
of representative government? Is there no 
understanding of party government by which 
party is more than a shifting consensus of 
interests, yet less than an instrument for 
achieving one’s favorite program? Is there no 
generality to the principles of party govern- 
ment? Is there no way that parties can be the 
instrument for gathering the varied interests of 
the people into a unity without imposing unity 
on those interests in the process of gathering 

„them? If the merely legal representation of 

‘Hobbes cannot make an effective unity, repre- 

sentative government needs an extra-legal 
instrument in party government. But can 
party government make an effective unity 
which is still representative? 

It is usual for the advocates of the program- 
matic party to consult the British experience 
and to extol the contemporary British party 
system. But the contemporary British expe- 
rience seems to be ambiguous. Perhaps the 
British Labour government of 1945-50 is the 
best example of the theory of the program- 
matic party applied. Against every item in its 
1945 program Let Us Face the Future can be 
set a piece of legislation passed by the Labour 
Government. On the other hand, the record of 
the Conservative party presents an opposite 
example. The Conservative Governments since 

“\1951 have accepted almost every item in the 
program which the Conservative party so man- 
fully opposed when it was first introduced. If 
the Labour party is programmatic par excel- 
lence, the Conservative party is the consensus 
party, very stern at the first conception of a 
new program, but ready and anxious to em- 
brace every misbegotten production. Its very 
respect for tradition keeps its representation of 
British interests up to date, for it is eager to 
ensure that every interest has a stake in that 
tradition. It is true that the Tory party has a 
much stricter discipline than an American 
party has ordinarily. But this discipline only 
makes its habit of forming a new consensus 
more visible. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Salisbury have at different times been made to 

«suffer by the Tory party for an excess and 
obsolete devotion to Tory imperial principles. 
Britain is noted for the most programmatic 
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party system in the Free World, but also for its 
genius for compromise, meaning flexibility. 
One may recall Balfour’s beautifully British 
dictum: “Our whole political machinery pre- 
supposes a people so fundamentally at one 
that they can safely afford to bicker, and so 
sure of their own moderation that they are not 
dangerously disturbed by the never-ending din 
of political conflict.” 


II 


If contemporary British experience yields no 
unambiguous solution to the problem of com- 
promise and party government, there is reason 
to return to the Settlement of 1688. For that 
Settlement made party government possible in 
Britain. This is perhaps generally understood 
by historians, but it is not precisely understood. 
In 1770 Burke presented the first argument in 
Britain for party government, and the first 
argument anywhere since Machiavelli, in his 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. 
But at the beginning of this pamphlet he 
alluded to the welcome fact that “the great 
parties which formerly divided and agitated 
the kingdom are known to be in a manner en- 
tirely dissolved.”4 The “great” parties are the 
seventeenth-century parties, divided on the 
issues of the divine right of kings, and of papacy 
and episcopacy. Burke implies that the dissolu- 
tion of the great parties was necessary to the 
respectability of parties. It could not be re- 
spectable to join a party, much less to join 
different parties, until the parties had resolved 
these mortal issues. In 1771, Jean DeLolme 
wrote that English statesmen “have dis- 
covered that they may very well be of opposite 
parties, and yet not hate and persecute one 
another.’’5 Since this was not their seventeenth- 
century experience, the opposite parties must 
have changed their character in the eighteenth 
century. For Burke, respectable party govern- 
ment is by implication government by parties 
that are not great. His own party, the Rocking- 
ham party, was about the least grand in British 
history, remarkable at best for its steadiness 
and unzealous adherence to comfortable prin- 
ciples. 

Three developments in the eighteenth cen- 
tury facilitated the respectability of party 
which Burke was the first to argue. All three 


4 Burke, Works (8 vols., Bohn Library, London, 
1854), I, 308. For the distinction between great 
and small parties, see also Tocqueville, Democracy 
in America, H. Reeves trans. (2 vols., New York, 
1945), I, 175. 

5 Jean DeLolme, The Constitution of England 
(new ed., London, 1800), pp. xi-xii, 514-16. 
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developments are connected to the 1688 
Settlement. The first was the prestige of the 
Whig party as the makers of that Settlement, 
and as the proprietors of the new regime. 
Britain was governed from 1715 to 1760 by 
men who eagerly claimed to be Whigs and who 
repelled opposition attacks by denouncing 
them as Tory-inspired. This almost undis- 
turbed. reign of avowed partisans helped to 
quiet the fear of partisanship as such, which 
events in the seventeenth century had done so 
much to raise. Of course, the Whigs tried to 
keep the great parties alive, at least in memory, 
in order to impress the King with their own 
indispensability. But the Whigs were indis- 
pensable to the extent that they were the 
makers of the Settlement which dissolved the 
great parties. So their attempts to raise fears 
of a Jacobite revival had in some measure the 
quality of a reassurance. They could cry up the 
danger to the constitution only by explaining 
its present security. Moreover, the second de~ 
velopment was the gradual extinction of 
Jacobite sentiment, which was very durable. 
The Sacheverell trial in 1710 showed that the 
issues resolved in 1688 could be raised again, 
and that if they were raised, they would be 
as hot as ever. As Swift said, this trial “in 
effect, was a general muster of both parties.’ 
It was a warning to both sides, and accepted 
as such. After repeated disappointments for 
the Jacobite cause, the last defeat of the Pre- 
tender occurred at Culloden in 1746, the date 
of the final destruction of the Stuart divine- 
right regime in Britain. 

Meanwhile, a new Toryism, based on accept- 
ance of the 1688 Settlement, had replaced 
Jacobitism, the third development to be men- 
tioned. The founder of new Toryism was 
Bolingbroke, who announced his doctrine in 
political pamphlets written in the 1730s, well 
past the end of his political career. He called 
his doctrine not new Toryism, but patriotism; 
it rested on an elaborate historical proof that 
the real differences between the seventeenth- 
century parties no longer existed: Those dif- 
ferences, he said, were artificially maintained 
to keep the Whigs in office. Maintaining arti- 
ficial distinctions is the general evil of aristo- 
cratic corruption. Aristocratic corruption uses 
the little arts of combination and misrepre- 
sentation in order to keep politics and the 
professions as a monopoly for the “great men” 
and the “great families.” It must be opposed 
for the benefit of ‘‘men of talents,” who for the 
advantage of society, should be allowed to rise 


6 Jonathan Swift, Works, W. Scott ed. (19 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1814), VI, 27. 
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from the lowest stations. And it must be op- 
posed by the King and by the titled sponsors » 
of talented men. 

Bolingbroke decried parties for being instru- 
ments of aristocratic corruption no longer 
justified by the real differences of the seven- 
teenth century. His anti-partisan doctrine was 
very powerful through the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, although almost unac- 
knowledged. It inspired the politics of both the 
Elder and the Younger Pitt, and it is reflected 
in the slogan raised by the Elder Pitt, “not 
men but measures.” It supplied the political 
ends of George III, the Grenvilles and Lord 
Mansfield. Bolingbroke’s influence was un- 
acknowledged because he made himself so 
forward an opponent of revealed religion in his 
posthumous publications. He opposed party 
government, and Burke favored it; but they 
shared the premise that the great parties had 
been dissolved in 1688. To speak briefly, the, 
reason for the great success of Burke’s argu-' 
ment for party government after 1770 was that 
it shared the premise of Bolingbroke’s argu- 
ment against party government, which premise 
was true. 

Now, since the foundation of party govern- 
ment was the dissolution of the great parties, 
the origin of party government is not the same 
as the origin of the British parties. The parties 
of party government are small parties, in some 
sense; they are essentially different from the 
parties of pre-party government. It is mis-. 
leading to write a history of the British parties, 
as if they developed from their conspiratorial 
beginnings to public respectability.” The names 
of Whig and Tory date from the conflict in 
1680 and 1681 over the Exclusion Bill, a bill 
to exclude a Roman Catholic from the throne., 
In 1689 such a bill was voted as part of the 
Revolution Settlement which resolved the 
issues between the great parties; in 1680 and 
1681 it would have been voted only as a 
partisan victory for the most eager Whigs, 
with Shaftesbury in the lead. In fact it was 
voted down, which was a victory for the 
King’s party, not a resolution of the issue. 
On the other hand, we should consider the 
character of the so-called Whig connection 
which presided over the founding and the 
formative years of the new reign. Burke 
pointed to this connection as the most whole- 
some model of partisanship for his generation 
to imitate. But it was by no means a partisan 
Whig connection. It contained not one eager 


1 Keith Feiling makes the necessary distinc- x, 
tion, The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832 (London, 
1951), ch. 1. 
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, Whig of Shaftesbury’s followers, and its mem- 

’ bers explicitly repudiated Shaftesbury’s exam- 
ple, which appeared to them to smack of 
Pym and Cromwell. In sum, the Whig and 
Tory distinction of 1680 led to party govern- 
ment no more inevitably than did the conflict 
of York and Lancaster. 

It follows that party government is not a 
development from the religious disputes of the 
seventeenth century. Trevelyan and Macaulay 
have traced the distinction of Whig and Tory 
to the conflict of the Roundheads and Cavaliers 
in the 1640s. Guido de Ruggiero has argued 
that the idea of party government was born 
with the idea of religious toleration beld by 
certain Puritan sects.’ The sect, as opposed to 
the Church, is the ancestor of the party, ac- 
cording to this view. But the Settlement of 
1688, as we shall see, resolved the religious 
issue by demoting it. The Settlement was 

~Setular—not, of course, completely so, but it 
pointed toward a separation of politics and 
religion which demoted the importance of 
religion. Party government required such a 
separation, because it was the operation of the 
religious issue in politics which caused the 
great parties. The “priesthood of all believers” 
does not supply the necessary secularism in 
politics. To abolish the rule of the clergy it 
is not enough to abolish the distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity; for all believers in the 
sect may then rule in the manner of clergy, not 
‘of laity. 

It may be left undecided how far the secu- 
larism requisite to party government must ex- 
tend. But clearly this secularism cannot 
emerge from a religious doctrine. It can be 
expressed in religious terms, and it can be 

~forwarded by one religious doctrine more than 
y another, surely more by certain Puritan 
doctrines of toleration. It cannot come from its 
opposite. Macaulay remarks that the divine 
right of Kings was inconsistent with limited 
monarchy; for how could Parliament enforce 
its complaints against God’s anointed vicere- 
gent?!° The same reasoning applies to the sect 
or congregation. If the sect exists by divine 
right, then there could be no limited democ- 


8 Burke, Works, I, 375; J. R. Jones, The First 
Whigs: The Politics of the Exclusion Crisis, 1678- 
1683 (London, 1961), p. 216; I. Deane Jones, The 
English Revolution (London, 1981), p. 187. 

° Ruggiero, History of European Liberalism, 
R. Collingwood, trans. (Boston, Mass., 1959), pp. 

4162-3. 

‘10 Macaulay, The History of England from the 
Accession of James the Second (10 vols., New York, 
1908), IV, 391. 
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racy. The sect may have a resemblance to the 
modern party; but since it was thought to be 
commanded by God, it was the object of the 
same religious zeal which inspired the great 
parties." Since it claims divine right, the sect 
is more like seventeenth-century parties than 
modern parties. It is easy to conclude that the 
disgust of the British for the civil war caused 
by religious disputes was the basis for the 
Settlement of 1688, and therefore the basis of 
party government. That disgust also prompted 
them to seek a blander religion, in many forms, 
in the eighteenth century. But that disgust was 
not religious; it was non-religious. It was an 
overriding concern for peace in the earthly 
city. The Settlement of 1688 abolished all 
divine right as the ruling principle of England, 
not merely the divine right of kings. The con- 
clusion is that the great parties of the seven- 
teenth century did not father the small parties 
of the eighteenth century. Without the inter- 
vention of some outside principle, the great 
parties would have reproduced themselves full- 
sized in the eighteenth century, not small 
enough to serve as factors in the competition 
of party government. 

` William of Orange was secretly and circum- 
spectly invited to take the throne of England 
on June 30, 1688 by a group of seven moderate 
Whig and Tory leaders, acting in concert. He 
replied in a public Declaration, signed on 
October 10, listing the violations of law of 
James II’s reign, and explaining the failure of 
all ordinary remedies. He promised to come to 
England to ensure effectual remedies, and in 
particular to preserve the Church of England 


and the established religion; and he called for 


a free Parliament lawfully chosen. On Novem- 
ber 5, he landed at Torbay with about 10,000 
Dutch troops to make good his Declaration. 
The circumstances of the invitation and his 
acceptance show that there was a change of 
regime as well as a change of king. William 
was offered the throne informally under the 
practical though tacit assumption that there 
was no divine right of kings; and he accepted 


u G. P. Gooch asserts that “the principles of 
modern democracy, however distorted by a 
theocratic bias, advanced under the wing of the 
Reformation. ...”’ English Democratic Ideas in 
the Seventeenth Century (2d ed., Cambridge, 1954, 
p. 8). But it was just this ‘theocratic bias” which 
caused the great parties and prevented the rise of 
modern party government. Cf. John Millar, An 
Historical View of the English Government (4th 
ed., 4 vols., London, 1818), III, 144. 

12 Cf. George M. Trevelyan, The English Rev- 
olution, 1688-1689 (London, 1938), pp. 9, 163. 
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the throne by invitation from an aristocratic 
connection which he knew he could not dis- 
pense with. He was offered and he accepted a 
limited monarchy; and since it was limited, it 
could not exist by divine right. The documents 
of the Revolution Settlement date from 1689— 
the Resolution declaring the throne vacant, 
the Exclusion Act, the Declaration of Right, 
the Toleration Act. But they were all made 
possible by the political act of 1688 by which 
William informally took the throne; and they 
were all implied in the circumstances of that 
political act. The Revolution Settlement was 
therefore made in 1688." 

Yet the meaning of that Settlement is by 
no means clear. It has been argued that the 
Settlement laid the foundation for party 
government; but what kind of foundation? Was 
it a consensus of existing political forces, or 
was it the victory of Whig principles, sullenly 
accepted by the Tories? Which theory of 
party properly describes the compromise which 
was the prerequisite for party government? 
Was it consensus compromise or a program- 
matic compromise? We may first turn to the 
historians for the answer they give. 


IMI 


It is proper to begin with Macaulay, who is 
celebrated as the Whig historian. His account 
of the Revolution culminates in a discussion of 
its “peculiar character,” so that our concern is 
his theme. Macaulay calls the Settlement a 
compromise. With respect to the Resolution 
of Parliament declaring the throne vacant he 
delivers one of his characteristic lectures. That 
Resolution contained concessions to the Whigs, 
in its mention of original contract, and its con- 
clusion that the throne is vacant; and to the 


13 For well reasoned opposition to the argument 
of this paragraph, see Lucile Pinkham, William 
III and the Respectable Revolution (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), pp. 19, 38, 66, 83, 178, 236-8. She 
says that the Revolution was merely a palace 
revolution, and yet turned over control to the 
landed aristocracy. The difference between un- 
limited monarchy by divine right and limited 
monarchy by consent of the aristocracy seems to 
be unimportant because both are undemocratic. 
That is why the Revolution, though respectable, 
is “an inadequate and irrelevant example from 
the past,” and failed “to accomplish anything of 
lasting benefit.” In reply one could say not only 
that Rome was not built in a day, but also that 
the system of divine right was a most formidable, 
if the earliest, enemy of liberal democracy. Cf. Sir 
Charles Firth, A Commentary on Macaulay's 
History (London, 1938), pp. 139-40. 
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Tories, in its assertion that James II had , 
abdicated. “Such words,” Macaulay says, 


are to be considered, not as words, but as deeds. If 
they effect that which they are intended to effect, 
they are rational, though they may be contradic- 
tory. If they fail of attaining their end, they are 
absurd, though they carry demonstration with 
them. Logic admits of no compromise. The 
essence of politics is compromise.“ 


Here it seems to be the excellence of the 
Revolution statesmen that they were smart 
enough to recognize this truth, so well ex- 
plained to us by Macaulay, and to act on it. 
But when he comes to the “peculiar character 
of the English revolution,” he implies the 
opposite. The peculiar character is bloodless 
compromise; and the cause of it is “sufficiently 
obvious.” The later revolutions on the con- 
tinent took place where “‘all trace of the imited 
monarchy of the Middle Ages had long been 
effaced.” When these absolute monarchies 
were overthrown, they were destroyed, be- 
cause the revolutionaries had long hated the 
regimes under which they had suffered. If the 
Stuarts had been more successful in their 
tyranny, if their schemes had settled a dark 
mood of revenge in the English people, they 
would not have escaped a Revolution, to be 
sure. But they would have fallen with a 
thunderous crash, and taken with them much 
good whose only fault was to be old. In other 
words, the peculiar character of the English 
revolution was an accident. The peculiar ex- 
cellence of the makers of the Revolution was 
to be lucky. Macaulay says: “The highest 
eulogy which can be passed on the Revolution 
of 1688 is this, that it was our last revolution.” ‘$. 
Macaulay pronounces a eulogy on ‘the revolu- 
tion, but not on the revolutionaries. It is clear 
that the hero of the Whig historian is no Whig, 
but William of Orange; and William’s aim 
(according to Macaulay) was to defeat France, 
for which the English throne and the com- 
promise of the Revolution Settlement were 
only necessary and important instruments. 

But why was this “our last revolution?” If 
the Revolution was a consensus compromise, a 
compromise dictated by the accidental circum- 
stances of the time, why is Macaulay so sure 
that it is the last? The reason is that it decided 
a question of principle: 


144 Macaulay, History of England, IV, 351; cf. 
Trevelyan, The English Revolution, p. 146; David, 
Hume, The History of England (6 vols., Boston, ` 
1854), VI, 358-9. 
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It finally decided the great question whether the 
popular element which had, ever since the age of 
Fitzwalter and DeMontfort, been found in the 
English polity, should be destroyed by the 
monarchical element, or should be suffered to 
develop itself freely, and to become dominant.!! 


The compromise could not have endured if it 
had not finally decided this question. Yet 
Macaulay seems to say that the decision was 
by accident, although he allows that the words 
of the Resolution declaring the throne vacant 
were intended. The question decided was not 
so clear then as now. It was not remarked then 
that, having failed to destroy the popular ele- 
ment, the monarchical element would have to 
suffer it to become dominant. Since the popular 
element had an unknown potentiality, the de- 
cision in its favor could not be called inten- 
tional. According to Macaulay, then, the 


, compromise of 1688 was in fact a compromise 


of principle, though intended as a compromise 
of consensus. It is hard to understand how the 
fundamental principle of British government 
could be adopted unwittingly, but Macaulay 
tries to make us see. 

The same ambiguity can be found in the 
judgment of Trevelyan, a latter-day Whig 
historian, in his small volume, The English 
Revolution, 1688-1689. He says that the Tolera- 
tion Act showed an “element of prudent com- 
promise, preferring fact to theory in Church 
and State.” But in the same place he also says 
that “it closed for ever the long chronicle of 
religious persecution and religious war.”!! The 
Settlement was “not the triumph of a party, 
but an agreement of the two chief parties to 
live and let live.” “It was a victory of modera- 
tion, a victory not of Whig or Tory passions, 


“but of the spirit and mentality of Halifax the 


x 


Trimmer.”!8 Thus Trevelyan says at the 
beginning of his Conclusion that “in the affair 
of the Revolution the element of chance, of 
sheer good luck, was dominant,” England could 
have been saved from despotism or renewed 
civil war only by an apparently impossible 
reconciliation of Tory and Whig, Church and 
Dissent. The chance stupidity of James II gave 
the opportunity for reconciliation. Trevelyan 
seems to give no credit to those who were able 
to use the opportunity.!? Yet in the last sentence 
of his book, he says that if we prefer govern- 


18 Ibid., IV, 394. 

17 Trevelyan, The English Revolution, pp. 153-4, 

18 Thid., pp. 173-4, 241. 

19 In contrast to W. E. H. Lecky, A History of 
England in the Highteenth Century (12 vols., New 
York, 1878), I, 6, 13. 
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ment by discussion, “we must commend the 
choice that was made once for all at the English 
Revolution.”?? Just as for Macaulay, a choice 
was made in the passive voice. 

Hume spoke against the earlier generation of 
Whig historians, those forgotten masters of 
“retrospective wisdom and historical patriot- 
ism,” whose books, as Burke said, “serve ad- 
mirably to reconcile the old quarrel between 
speculation and practice.’ Having decided 
that Parliament had usually been the aggressor 
against the constitution, Hume opposed the ` 
official opinion held by the Whigs of the eight- 
eenth century about the Whigs of the seven- 
teenth century. But he opposed that opinion in 
order to give honor to the Revolution. He said: 


... to maintain that the [Stuart] administration 
was one continual encroachment of the incon- 
testable rights of the people; is not giving due 
honor to that great event, which not only put a 
period to their hereditary succession, but made a 
new settlement of the whole constitution.®® 


Hume thought that the revolution formed “a 
new epoch in the constitution,” but he with- 
holds praise for the Whigs and for Whig prin- 
ciples, The lasting decisions in favor of liberty 
and popular principles resulted from the strug- 
gle between the parties, that is, from a com- 
promise of consensus.” 

The historians argue in common that the 
Settlement of 1688 did not come about by the 
settled intention of any man or group of men. 
They disagree with one another and within 
themselves on the character of the compromise. 
The most direct disagreement, however, is be- 
tween Burke and Bolingbroke on the meaning 
of 1688. Bolingbroke’s program of non-partisan 
patriotism rested entirely on his argument that 
the Revolution Settlement had decided every 
possible future issue on which parties could 
legitimately arise.” On the other hand, Burke 
made his famous Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs a defense of the doctrine that revolution 
is justified only in a case of absolute necessity.” 
If the Revolution was made for the sake of a 
principle chosen, then by this doctrine it was 
made unjustifiably. So by Bolingbroke’s new 


20 The English Revolution, p. 245. 

2 Hume, History of England, VI, 365-6; Burke, 
Works, I, 311. 

z2 Hume, op. cit., VI, 363. 

233 Hume, Essays Moral, Political and Literary (2 
vols., Edinburgh, 1817), Essay IX, “Of the 
Parties of Great Britain,” I, 64. 

4 Bolingbroke, Works (4 vols., Philadelphia, 
1841), II, 6, 27-8, 37, 75, 410-411. 

% Burke, Works, III, 44-5. - 
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Toryism, the Whig or semi-Whig connection of 
1688 were great legislators, whereas by Burke’s 
praise of the old Whigs, they were merely pru- 
dent adapters to necessity, the less prudent as 
the necessity was more obvious. This disagree- 
ment is much clearer than the variety of judg- 
ment in the historians, and no doubt both views 
are too extreme to explain the historical truth. 
But the appeal of Burke and Bolingbroke to 
opposite aspects of the Revolution Settlement 
serves to restate our problem. What does the 
foundation of party government teach us about 
the rival theories of party? We have learned 
that the foundation of party government in 
Britain, the Revolution Settlement, seems to be 
just as ambiguous as the contemporary practice 
of party government. For the solution we need 
more than a look at the facts, and more than 
an acquaintance with the authorities. 


IV 


The argument of this essay is that the ele- 
ment of principle or policy was dominant in the 
1688 Settlement. The programmatic theory of 
party best explains the foundation of party 
government, which was the dissolution of the 
great parties. To the extent that this dissolu- 
tion was effected by the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion on the basis of a program, the foundation 
of party government was an act of founding. 
It was a founding in the nature of a party pro- 
gram to ensure the dissolution of the great 
parties. 

It is first necessary to concede the importance 
of accident and of consensus in the Settlement. 
William is the hero of Macaulay’s History and 
the crux of the Revolution; and his purpose 
was to defeat France. Shaftesbury, who had 
fought the Parliamentary election in 1681 on a 
party issue, with party slogans and a party 
organization, had no followers among the 
leaders of the Revolution. These leaders were 
not partisans in the great sense, like Shaftes- 
bury. But they were not deflected from their 
intention by the aim of William. In the long 
run, they made William’s aim and the vic- 
tories of Marlborough serve the Revolution 
Settlement, rather than the reverse. Behind 
William’s back, they made Britain into some- 
thing more than an adopted home base 
against France, They did this with two policies, 
on religion and on public finance. These two 
policies were intended to develop—to relax the 
hold of religion, and to make commerce flour- 
ish. They were intended to make the hesitant 
consensus of 1688 develop into a lasting Settle- 
ment. To this end they were combined ina pro- 
gram which had a certain practical consistency. 

To discuss these two policies without being 
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tendentious is difficult; for they are at best 
complex and at worst various or contradictory: -! 
Moreover, the tendencies which were made 
dominant after 1688 were in being before 1688. 
Nevertheless we shall try to show that the 
measures taken in religion and in public finance 
constitute a program. Certainly they were 
more than the results of a consensus of existing 
forces. 

Regarding religion, two things are to be 
noticed, the Toleration Act giving indulgence 
to Dissenters and the Latitudinarian move- 
ment within the Church of England. The 
Toleration Act was the first legal dispensation 
for Dissenters. It modestly provided an excep- 
tion to the existing penal laws requiring all 
persons to attend services of the Church of 
England, and to refrain from other public 
worship. The exception was for those who 
swore their loyalty to the King and Queen in 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy and tog 
Protestantism by subscribing to the Declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation. Such persons 
could attend other public worship, and could 
serve as ministers in other public worship. 
There was also a provision for Quakers, who 
would not swear. The Act was introduced and 
managed in its passage by Nottingham, who 
was a Tory and the Revolution leader held in 
most esteem by the established clergy. It was 
passed after some controversy and much 
bargaining. It is the Act of which Macaulay 
was pleased to assert: “It will not bear to be 
tried by sound general principles. Nay, it will 
not bear to be tried by any principle, sound or 
unsound,’”6 

Yet there was a principle in this compromise, 
stated in the preamble to the Act, where a 
principle ought to be. The preamble begins: 
“Forasmuch as some ease to scrupulous con- 
sciences in the exercise of religion may be an 
effectual means to unite their Majesties’ 
protestant subjects in interest and affec- 
tion . .. ”?" Here toleration is not mentioned; 
it is not mentioned at all in the Act. Indeed 
Catholics are here excluded from toleration. 
Catholics had been allowed public worship in 
the Declarations of Indulgence of James II, 
published in 1687 and 1688, and had been 
allowed worship in private houses in the 
Declaration of Indulgence of Charles II, pub- 
lished in 1672. The principle of toleration seems 
to have lost ground in the change from Stuart 
tyranny to a free constitution. But the Declara- 
tions of Charles II and James II were done by 
prerogative and done illegally, atleast according 

x 
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to the Whig argument. They were also done 

-contrary to the wish, against the inclination, 
or without the consent of Parliament. The 
indulgence thereby given to Dissenters was 
generally regarded as a cover for the true ob- 
ject, indulgence to Catholics; and indulgence to 
Catholics was regarded as a cover, no less easily 
penetrated, for the planned future domination 
of Catholicism. 

In his Declaration, James II admitted that 
the difficulty of reducing “this kingdom to an 
exact conformity in religion .. . is invincible,” 
but he permitted himself the expression of his 
sovereign hope: “We cannot but heartily wish, 
as it will easily be believed, that all the people 
of our dominions were members of the Catholic 
Church.’8 Thus indulgence to Dissenters and 
the maintenance of the Church of England as 
established rested on the promise of a king who, 
as he spoke his “constant sense and opinion,” 
simultaneously declared his speech to be “by 

Frirtue of our royal prerogative.” James IT did 
not even ask his subjects to believe that he 
loved Dissenters and the Church of England 
better than his own prerogative, not to mention 
his own Church. Having done his best to 
change the dominant religion of England by 
whatever means he thought consistent with his 
promise (for establishment was a matter of 
dominance, not of “exact conformity”), would 
he not choose to forsake his promise when it was 
no longer impossible to break it? So soon after 
the reign of James II, toleration for Catholies 
appeared to be—indeed, was bound to be—a 
partisan Catholic policy. 

On the other hand, the Toleration Act as 
passed included a Test Act. The Test Act pro- 
hibited Dissenters from holding public office, 
including commissions in the army and navy. 

“(It is clear, then, that the Toleration Act, while 
yielding relief to Dissenters, was not a product 
of the religious beliefs of the Dissenters. It was 
not based on the belief that one Protestant is 
as good as another, let alone the belief that 
those are the best Protestants who believe 
that one Protestant is as good as another. The 
Toleration Act was not a partisan Dissenter 
policy. It only offered some ease to the scrupu- 
lous consciences for the purpose of uniting all 
Protestant subjects. 

The sound principle of the Toleration Act 
was the widest practicable toleration. To 
achieve this end, the makers of the Act had 
to avoid such toleration as would appear to be 
partisan; they surely had to avoid mention of 
the principle of toleration, which was the prin- 

ra 

28 Andrew Browning, ed., English Historical 
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ciple of certain Dissenters. The purpose of 
the Act was to unite William’s subjects in 
interest and affection. His subjects could be 
united only on the ground of their Protes- 
tantism, which is also to say, of their hatred for 
Catholicism. Maintaining and even exciting 
prejudice against the Catholics helped to make 
partisans of the Established Church more 
tolerant of Dissenters, and also helped to con- 
sole the Dissenters for their status of half- 
privilege. It is possible that a general tolera- 
tion is of necessity inspired by intolerance of 
the intolerant.2® In sum, the purpose of the 
Act reflected no purely religious motive. 
Catholics were not excluded because they were 
heretics; Dissenters were not included because 
their beliefs were true. The purpose was a non- 
partisan toleration. Catholics and Dissenters 
would secure a greater toleration and an ulti- 
mate equality of status in the nineteenth 
century. They would have equality not when 
the principle of toleration was better under- 
stood; it was well enough understood in 1689 
by leaders of the Revolution. They would have 
equality when the same political purpose for 
which they were denied equality in 1689 dic- 
tated that they should have equality. 
Latitudinarianism was the same as the 
policy of the Toleration Act. It had been the 
hope of Charles II, against the temper of “the 
present jealousies,” in his Worcester House 
Declaration of 1660.3 It had been the recom- 
mendation of the Cambridge theologians in the 
reigns of Charles II and James II. But latitudi- 
narianism was sponsored by William and by 
Nottingham and Bishop Burnet in the so- 
called Comprehension Bill of 1689, not in an 
ecumenical spirit of forgiveness, but for the 
sake of political union, regardless of the existing 
religious differences. This Bill would have re- 
quired certain concessions from the Church of 
England in matters of faith, ritual and govern- 
ment in order to comprehend most Dissenters, 
and at least the Presbyterians, under the 
Church of England. “This conjunction in my 
service will tend to the better uniting you 
among yourselves and the strengthening of you 
against your common adversaries,” said Wil- 
liam in his proposal. The Bill never passed, 


29 The wisdom of excluding Catholics from 
toleration is best argued in Halifax’s Letter to a 
Dissenter in W. Raleigh, ed., The Complete Works 
of George Savile, First Marquess of Halifax (Ox- 
ford, 1912), pp. 128-41. 

80 Browning, op. cit., p. 366. 

3% Leopold von Ranke, A History of England, 
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Oxford, 1875), IV, 569. 
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since it became involved in the question of 
what to do about the Tory clergy of the Church 
of England who refused to swear an oath of 
allegiance to William. Most Whigs were more 
eager to expel Tories from the Church than to 
comprehend Dissenters. They were still the 
Whigs of the “great parties.” Meanwhile the 
Tory High Church party was more eager to 
exclude Dissenters from the Church than to 
protect the benefices of the non-juring Tory 
clergy. Later, when they had the opportunity 
in the reign of Queen Anne after the Sacheverell 
trial, the Tories succeeded in passing two Acts 
against non-conformity: the Occasional Con- 
formity Act and the Schism Act. Both Acts 
struck at provisions of the Toleration Act, and 
would have upset the Revolution Settlement if 
Anne’s death had not permitted their repeal. 
This too was partisan behavior in the manner 
of the “great parties.” 

In their policy of Comprehension, William, 
Burnet and Tillotson (leader of the commission 
appointed by William to revise the Prayer- 
book and the canons) were suspected of 
partisanship to the Presbyterian party by the 
High Church Tories. Burnet had been a 
Scottish Presbyterian. William was a Dutch 
Calvinist, and in 1690 he secured an act re- 
establishing the Presbyterian Church as the 
Church of Scotland. But Swift better perceived 
the drift of their policy, which he called by a 
splendid exaggeration, “the abolishing of 
Christianity in England”: 


There is one advantage, greater than any of the 
foregoing, proposed by the abolishing of Christian- 
ity; that it will utterly extinguish parties among 
us, by removing those factious distinctions of 
high and low church, of whig and tory, presby- 
terian and church of England, which are now so 
many grievous clogs upon public proceedings. . . .# 


Though Swift then denied that this policy was 
feasible, he correctly identified its chief pur- 
pose. William and Burnet were by no means 
eager Presbyterians, and the Presbyterian 
Church was re-established in Scotland for the 
same reason that it was tolerated in England. 

Thus the religious policy of the Settlement 
was not a consensus compromise: it was an 
imposed policy. It was a policy which made 
concessions to both sides, but which was based 
on the premise of neither side. The premise was 
that unity of the subjects in interest and affec- 
tion was more important than any particular 
religious belief. The consequence was that the 
unity of the subjects must not be attempted on 
the basis of religious belief; it must be achieved 


2 Swift, Works, VIII, 190. 
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by relaxation of religious belief. William failed 
to secure passage of the Comprehension Bill; , 
but Burnet was his first appointment to a 
bishopric. Though he represented the views of 
a tiny minority of the clergy, Burnet began the 
task of tempering the zeal of the Church with 
the authority of the new regime at his call.” 
How well he succeeded is notorious; the Church 
of England during the eighteenth century be- 
came an establishment of society, losing its 
pastoral fervor and even its skill in apologetics. 
It is too much to relate here the parallel de- 
velopments among the Dissenters, and the 
growth of deism and different forms of natural 
religion among the educated. The crucial change 
was in the official policy of the state Church: 
all changes outside that church might have 
succeeded on their own, but only by upsetting 
the Revolution Settlement. 

A non-partisan toleration is the use of 
religion for a political purpose, but for : 
secular political purpose, in order to reduce th 
importance of religion. The Toleration Act 
shows this purpose, as distinguished from the 
Declarations of Indulgence of Charles II and 
James II. Unlike those Declarations, it did not 
contain a lament that the nation could not be 
brought to an “exact conformity” in one 
religion. The Toleration Act did leave a strong 
advantage with the Church of England, and 
was of course accompanied by a Test Act to 
keep dissenters from civil and military office. 
Yet it is not mere hindsight to see that the 
toleration was more fundamental than the test. 
By the standard of what conduces to political 
union, and assuming a favorable experience, 
religious toleration could only be expanded; a 
religious test could only be contracted. If the 
toleration were successful, the test would be 
unnecessary. The Toleration Act thus raised” 
the possibility that the religious disputes could 
be turned to the account, not of some dissent- 
ing sect, but of a free constitution. There was 
always the example of Holland to show how a 
nation might rise to power against the sea, the 
cold and foreign kings, by combining trade and 
religious liberty.*4 

Two other grand consequences of the Revo- 
lution, the irremovability of judges and the 
Licensing Act of 1694, were actually parts of 
the religious settlement. By William’s policy, 
and by the Act of Settlement (1701), judges 
received tenure during good behavior, rather 


33 Macaulay, “Essay on Sir James Mackin- 
tosh,” Critical and Historical Essays (6 vols., 
Boston, 1900), ITI, 411. m 
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, than at pleasure—a reform which Trevelyan 
praises for placing justice outside and above 
the sphere of politics. But one must remember 
that the politics above which judges were 
placed was religious politics, in which judges 
like Justice Jeffreys sought out the enemies of 
the King.” The Licensing Act of 1694, which 
provided for “full liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing,’ was held by Macaulay to be the most 
important reform resulting from the Revolu- 
tion.** Authors and printers remained liable to 
subsequent restraint, however, under the com- 
mon law of seditious libel. Comparison with the 
Licensing Act of 1662 shows that the new 
liberty of printing was chiefly in regard to 
heresy, or to sedition caused by heresy.?? As any 
student of Milton or Spinoza knows, freedom of 
the press was first and foremost an aspect of 
religious liberty. 

abe v 

In public finance the new regime departed 
noticeably from the Stuart regime. Under the 
Stuarts, short-term loans anticipating Parlia- 
mentary grants of supply were common. They 
were loans designed to cash in immediately on 
the grants, called tallies of pro or tallies of 
anticipation. Right after the vote in Parlia- 
ment, Charles II used to summon the gold- 
smith bankers to dicker for terms. The terms 
were not favorable, and could hardly have been 
so; the bankers demanded interest of 10 to 20 
per cent. Such borrowing was done not for the 
purpose of increasing the short-term liquidity 
of a government with fundamentally sound 
assets. It was done to ward off bankruptcy. 
With obligations falling due every day, the 
.King had to liquefy a tax grant at once despite 

~ the substantial loss. The interest-bearing tallies 
were always in arrears, both in interest and 
principal, and in 1672 there occurred the noto- 
rious Stop of the Exchequer.®* The picture is 
of a government ruling by fiscal postponement, 
borrowing in great stress, repaying unpunc- 
tually if ever, and continually floating fresh 
issues. 

After the Revolution many modern tech- 
niques in public finance and fiscal policy were 
put into regular practice. Charles Montague, 


*% Trevelyan, op, cit, pp. 166-8; cf. John 
Toland, The Art of Governing by Partys (London. 
1701), p. 89. 

36 Macaulay, “Essay on Mackintosh,” op. cit., 
III, 409. 

37 Browning, op. cit., p. 67. 

38 See W. A. Shaw, “The Beginnings of the 
National Debt,” in T. F. Tout and J. Tait, eds., 
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the Whig Lord of the Treasury, first made two 
attempts at long-term borrowing in 1693 and 
1694. Then in 1694, following the proposal of 
a group of financiers, Montague guided 
through Parliament an Act establishing the 
Bank of England.?® According to its original 
charter, the Bank was a company of state 
creditors who got steady interest for their loan 
and certain vaguely defined trading privileges 
—while the Crown received a loan of £1.2 m. 
The Act permitted the Bank to issue bills and 
notes as private loans up to the amount of the 
government debt; in addition, it authorized 8 
per cent interest on the debt. But how was the 
government to pay the interest? In the late 
1690s a number of excise duties were passed, 
whose receipts were anticipated in the old way 
with tallies, now called Exchequer Bills. These 
bills soon mixed with older tallies in a flood of 
overissue, damaging the credit of the govern- 
ment, which could afford to pay only the 
interest, and that only in fits of solvency. 

Montague conferred and bargained with the 
Bank Directors, and in 1697 an Act was passed 
“ingrafting” the tallies to the capital of the 
Bank by public subscription. The government 
agreed to pay off the tallies by 1710 (which it 
did) and to pay 8 per cent interest meanwhile, 
guaranteed by the duty on tobacco pipes. The 
Bank accepted tallies from public subscribers, 
who received ingrafted stock in return at par 
value; the tallies became a Bank loan to the 
Crown. This operation restored the credit of 
the government, and encouraged it to squeeze 
further loans from the Bank and to transform 
the East India Company into a company of 
state creditors. In time, the Bank performed 
two other functions for the government. Begin- 
ning in 1707, it underwrote the circulation of 
Exchequer Bills, cashing them on demand, ac- 
cepting them as deposits, making loans on their 
security, and paying dividends on them. The 
effect was to transfer the discount, or risk of 
discount, from holders of the bills to the Crown, 
so that the bills became a kind of government 
paper money. By 1710 the Bank began to 
manage the public debt in the capacity of agent 
in the sale of annuities, besides lending directly 
to the government. Indeed the amount of 
debt the Bank managed soon dwarfed its direct 
loan. 


3 Eugen von Philippovich, History of the Bank 
of England (Washington, 1911); Sir John Clap- 
ham, The Bank of England: A History (2 vols., 
New York, 1945), I, 1-102; W. R. Scott, The Con- 
stitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (3 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1912), III, 199-242. 
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As the last item in this survey, we may men- 
tion Walpole’s Sinking Fund. Interest pay- 
ments on the early loans were sustained with 
particular taxes. The Sinking Fund was a 
consolidation of tax revenues in a single fund 
for the payment of interest and the repayment 
of principal on the public debt. It generalized 
the government’s credit. Although Walpole 
dipped into the Sinking Fund for current ex- 
penses, and once even got a loan on the 
security of the Sinking Fund, it was important 
that the principle of funded debt was estab- 
lished. In 1694, the government paid 8 per 
cent interest on its debt to the Bank; in 1750, 
after a series of conversions, it paid 3 per cent. 

One must not exaggerate the novelty of 
Whig public finance. Some modern techniques 
were born as desperate expedients of the 
Stuarts. It is possible to consider the Stop of 
the Exchequer of 1672 as the beginning of the 
national debt, because Charles II began to 
pay interest when he had promised to pay 
principal. There were political economists in 
being before 1688, Sir William Petty and 
Charles Davenant. There was the Dutch ex- 
ample, as impressive in public finance as in 
religious liberty. But the change was made by 
the weight of government policy, to which 
again Swift can best testify in a famous pas- 
sage from The Examiner: 


Let any man observe the equipages in this town, 
he shall find the greater number of those who 
make a figure, to be a species of men quite differ- 
ent from any that were known before the Revolu- 
tion; consisting either of generals and colonels, 
or of those whose whole fortunes lie in funds and 
stocks; so that power, which according to the old 
maxim was used to follow land, is now gone over 
to money... .49 


As Swift hints, the first result of such im- 
provement in the pacific art of public finance 
was an enormous increase in Britain’s ability 
to wage war. Britain easily carried its own 
expenses in the long war with France, and paid 
large subsidies to its Continental allies. The 
second result was the encouragement to com- 
merce from stability in the public debt. The 
Bank of England accomplished indirectly 
what the Bank of Amsterdam did directly, in 
securing the circulation of money. A third re- 
sult is indicated in a brief remark of Adam 
Smith regarding the Bank ‘of Amsterdam: 
“Amidst all the revolutions which faction has 
ever occasioned in the government of Amster- 
dam, the prevailing party has at no time ac- 


40 Heaminer, No. 13, Works, III, 319-20; cf. 
Shaw, loc. cit., p. 404. 
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cused their predecessors of infidelity in the 
administration of the Bank.’ So also in` 
Britain, the improvement in public finance en- 
larged the non-partisan interests in the country, 
although Britain never attained the degree of 
non-partisanship which Adam Smith ascribes 
to Amsterdam. Public finance enlarged the 
money-lending interests, so that they became 
the financial establishment known as “the 
City.” The more important they became, the 
less partisan British politics became; for it was 
the first task of a government to establish and 
secure its credit rating. The prime minister was 
to be the First Lord of the Treasury, and his 
right-hand man, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. A crowd of permanent clerks grew up 
in the Treasury, the nucleus of a non-partisan 
civil service. At the same time, the principal 
monied men made up to the Government of the 
day, hoping to have the trade in its loans; they 


be 


often secured seats in Parliament, and offeredt— 


their vote as an inducement.” As demanding 
and as complaisant as your banker, these 
monied men dallied with all parties on condi- 
tion that all parties be serious about the 
Government’s debt. The Tories grumbled at 
these Whig inventions, but the squires no less 
than the great lords were in need of loans to 
turn their land into cash. A commercial society 
was made in the eighteenth century, in which 
different sets of men had different, yet mutually 
dependent interests, like borrowers and lenders. 
Such commercial interests arouse neither great 
passions nor great issues; they prevent great 
divisions by introducing small divisions.“ 


VI 
Although the two topics of religion and pub- 


lic finance have been greatly simplified, it is} 


still necessary to find the connection between 
them. That connection is non-partisanship. The 
religious policy of the Settlement was designed 
to resolve or to dismiss the issues on which the 
great parties of the seventeenth century had 
divided. The fiscal policy of the new govern- 
ment was designed to promote commerce, and 
hence to ensure that the former partisans would 
be occupied with nearer matters. The connec- 


4 Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (Modern 
Library, New York, 1937), p. 453; ef. Clarendon, 
Continuation of the Life of Edward Earl of Claren- 
don (8 vols., Oxford, 1827), ITI, 12-13. 

42 Lucy Sutherland, “The City of London in 
Eighteenth-Century Politics,” in R. Pares and 


A.J. P. Taylor, eds., Essays Presented to Sir Lewis X 


Namier (London, 1956), pp. 49-53. 
43 The Federalist (Modern Library, New York, 
n.d.), No. 8, p. 44; No. 10, p. 56. 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT AND THE SETTLEMENT OF 1688 


į tion between toleration and promotion of com- 

merce marks the difference in principle be- 
tween the Revolution program and earlier 
toleration and promotion of commerce. Earlier 
toleration was an “indulgence” from a ruling 
king and his ruling church to compose the 
differences of a passionate and jealous people. 
Earlier trade policy was designed to improve 
the power and self-sufficiency of Britain, ruled 
and formed as it was. Now toleration was for 
the building of a commercial society, and a 
commercial society was for keeping the people 
peaceful and tolerant. The former means to a 
healthy polity were the new ends of a busy 
society. 

The truce between the King and Parliament 
was made permanent in 1688 because govern- 
ment itself was reduced to something like 
representation of the people. Britain became a 
limited monarchy in 1688 not merely because 
Parliament took power from the King, for ex- 
ample in the newly instituted Civil List.“ If 
the King is considered as the Crown, and the 
King’s ministers substituted for the King, the 
Crown has today lost very little to Parliament, 
in comparison to the Stuart tyrants. But both 
have lost power to the people. Britain became 
a limited monarchy in 1688 chiefly because she 
became a limited government. Representative 
government must be limited to ends which do 
not require a government ruling the people. 
Divine right, whether monarchical or demo- 
cratic, is incompatible with representative 
government; for divine right requires a people 
educated to a uniform piety to its divinity, 
which education must be supported and en- 
forced by the government. The policies of the 
„Revolution lay deeper than its institutional 
"settlement. 

The Revolution program aimed at the dis- 
solution of the great parties. Burke was the 
first in Britain to argue for party government 
in the modern sense; and he also saw that the 
foundation’ for party government was the 
dissolution of the great parties. The following 
passage from his Thoughts and Details on 
Scarcity shows that he supported the two 
policies designed to dissolve the great parties, 
and saw the connection between them: 


We, the people, ought to be made sensible, that it 
is not in breaking the laws of commerce, which 
are the laws of nature, and consequently the laws 
of God, that we are to place our hope of softening 
the Divine displeasure to remove any calamity 
under which we suffer, or which hangs over us. 


44 Macaulay, “Essay on Mackintosh,” op. cit., 
pp. 403-4. 
% Burke, Works, V, 100. 
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The laws of commerce are non-partisan; they 
are not the laws of any particular government, 
formed by any particular party; they are laws 
of nature. Being laws of nature, they are laws 
of God; and so the laws of God do not justify 
partisan action to remedy commercial dis- 
tresses. In general, the laws of God are non- 
partisan. The general error of the great parties 
was their belief that the laws of God are parti- 
san. 

Burke’s solemn warning reminds one of 
Locke’s writings on the occasion of the recoin- 
age of 1696, in which he shows such solicitude 
for the widows and orphans endangered by 
governmental interference with the natural 
laws of economics.“ We have also seen that 
the Toleration Act was written in the spirit 
of Locke’s Letters Concerning Toleration, rather 
than the spirit of Puritan toleration. These 
writings, more than the reference to “the 
Original Contract between King and people” 
in the Resolution declaring the throne vacant, 


constitute the Revolution program. By what- 


ever manner of inspiration, Locke can be said 
to be the philosopher of the 1688 Revolution, 
if these writings are meant.‘? On the other hand, 
the Locke of the Second Treatise is surely the 
philosopher of the American Revolution. From 
1688 to 1776 the English-speaking peoples ad- 
vanced from Locke’s policies to an awareness 
of the principles behind them. 

Returning to the problem of this essay, one 
may conclude that the programmatic theory 
of party is truer than the consensus theory, but 
that both are necessary. The programmatic 
theory explains the nature of party better 
than the consensus theory, because the founda- 
tion of party government was a certain pro- 
gram. Party government in Britain began only 
after a certain program succeeded in dissolving 
the great parties of the seventeenth century. 
The Whig historians have the essential merit 
of recognizing that the Settlement of 1688 was 
the foundation, though not the realization, of 
modern Britain. Their fault was to exaggerate 
the illegality of the Stuart regime, and there- 
fore to underrate the novelty of the 1688 
Settlement. But the principle of the 1688 
Settlement was non-partisanship, as we have 
seen in the two policies at the heart of the 
Revolutionaries’ program. The foundation of 


4 Some Considerations of the Consequences of 
Lowering the Interest and Raising the Value of 
Money. 

47 Gerald M. Straka, Anglican Reaction to the 
Revolution of 1688 (Madison, Wis., 1962), pp. 
viii-ix, 
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party government is non-partisanship with ment in this sense, that it is an extra-legal , 


respect to the great parties. The problem of 
representative government is how to unite the 
people without instructing or educating the 
people. They must be united; but if they are 
instructed, or educated, or socialized, then 
they are no longer represented merely. They 
are ruled. The problem of representative gov- 
ernment is to find a non-partisan government 
which governs the people without imposing any 
opinions on them. Party government is so far 
from contradictory to representative govern- 


instrument for achieving non-partisan govern- 
ment. Party government tries to be non- 
partisan, when ‘‘partisan”’ is understood in the 
sense of the “great parties.” Its essential aim 
is to represent the people by achieving a 
consensus. The consensus can be lasting only 
if it is based on a program. But the nature of 
the program is non-partisan and hence a kind 
of consensus: the program comprises those 
principles on which subjects are able to unite 
in interest and affection. 


a 


. THE ETHIOPIAN NO-PARTY STATE: A NOTE ON THE FUNCTIONS 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN DEVELOPING STATES 


Rosert L. Hess 
Northwestern University 


AND 


GERHARD LOEWENBERG 
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The emergence of political parties perform- 
ing important functions in the political system 
has characterized the recent history of much 
of the African continent.! The new party sys- 
tems have taken various forms, including single 
parties with a narrow ruling elite, as in Liberia, 
or with mass support, as in Guinea; two-party 
systems where one mass party is dominant, as 
is the case in Kenya; and multi-party systems, 
-tas in Nigeria and Somalia. In two states, 

Libya and Sudan, once-flourishing political 
parties have been banned. Only in Ethiopia 
(Etritrea excluded) have there never been 
political parties. The Empire of the Conquer- 
ing Lion of Judah can well be termed a no- 
party state. In Ethiopia today no organization 
exists that would or could describe itself as a 
political party. 

Writing in 1951, Professor Duverger con- 
cluded that “a regime without parties is of ne- 
cessity a conservative regime.”? That only a 
handful of partyless political systems remain 
today is the consequence, apparently, of the 
rapid pace of political modernization in the 
past decade. In the “non-Western” world, 
wherever new states have been created out of 

„former colonial territories, the movement driv- 
~ing for independence has itself provided the 
nucleus for at least one political party and, 
sometimes, for more in response to the first.? 
These parties have performed a variety of func- 
tions associated with both political and eco- 
nomic modernization: they have provided a 
communications network transcending paro- 
chial boundaries, have helped to organize and 
express the new interests, have recruited and 
established the new political elite, and have 
contributed to the legitimation of the new 
authorities.‘ 


1 Yor a treatment of the development of politi- 
cal parties in Africa, see Thomas Hodgkin, Na- 
tionalism in Colonial Africa (New York, 1957) and 
African Political Parties (Penguin Books, 1961). 

2 Political Parties (London, 2d ed., 1959), p. 426. 

3 Gwendolen M. Carter, African One-Party 
States (Ithaca, 1962), pp. 1-10. 


Political parties developed in association 
with economic and political modernization, not 
just in Asia and Africa, where parties were 
formed for the purpose of creating independent 
states, but also in Latin America, where parties 
grew in an independent situation. The correla- 
tion between political party development and 
economic modernization is not therefore limited 
to newly independent Africa. However, the 
evidence does not point to a general inter- 
dependence between the two processes. In the 
earlier ‘‘Western” experience, in which there 
was a relatively slow transition to modern 
forms, there are notable examples of economic 
development without political parties. The 
political systems of the remaining no-party 
states, especially those showing signs of under- 
going economic development, should therefore 
be viewed with special care by those interested 
in the relationship between economic and 
political change. The example of Ethiopia is 
particularly relevant because it is the case of a 
state facing the challenges of economic mod- 
ernization within the framework of a -tradi- 
tional political system.‘ 

The absence of political parties from the 
Ethiopian scene can be explained by the role of 
the Emperor and the lack of those historical 
factors that elsewhere stimulated the develop- 
ment of African political parties, Most African 
political parties arose as the result of the 
colonial situation; in Ethiopia the “colonial” 


4 The first three of these functions are specifi- 
cally discussed by James 8. Coleman in G. A. 
Almond and J. S. Coleman, The Politics of Devel- 
oping Areas (Princeton, 1960), pp. 331, 336, 351, 
552-556. 

5 Ibid., pp. 588-544. 

€ Because they are concerned with the develop- 
ment of competitive party systems, Almond and 
Coleman, op. cit., pay scant attention to Ethiopia. 
But see pp. 575-576. The most complete treat- 
ment of Ethiopian political development is Robert 
L. Hess, “Ethiopia,” in Gwendolen M. Carter, 
ed., National Unity and Regionalism in Eight 
African States (Ithaca, 1965). 
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period lasted only for the brief five years of the 
Italian military occupation. Elsewhere, eco- 
nomic development in the colonial period pro- 
vided one of the bases for the educational de- 
velopment of the personnel which later par- 
ticipated in political organizations; in Ethiopia 
the noticeable lack of economic development 
until recently may very well have retarded such 
political development. For reasons of economic 
underdevelopment, the rise of an African 
middle class through detribalization is less evi- 
dent in Ethiopia than elsewhere. Political 
parties in other countries were aided by the 
development of a modern communications net- 
work by the colonial power; Ethiopia until 
recently had one of the poorest such systems 
on the continent, and strict supervision by the 
Government ensured that it was not used for 
political purposes. Elesewhere the decline of 
chiefly power was the result of European inter- 
vention, and a new elite, itself the creation of 
the Europeans, was able to take advantage of 
the disruption of traditional society to develop 
as a potential political force; in Ethiopia, how- 
ever, the destruction of chiefly power came 
about as the result of the Emperor’s consolida- 
tion of his own power and his appropriation of 
the authority of other traditional elements.’ 
No potentially independent elite was directly 
involved in the process, although the Emperor 
did and does provide for the Western educa- 
tion of a growing number of closely controlled 
bureaucrats recruited from the traditional aris- 
tocracy and from an aristocracy of talented 
young men from humble origins or from ethnic 
minorities like the Galla. Finally, in the iso- 
lated and conservative Ethiopian social con- 
text, remarkably little attention has been paid 
to Western organizational forms, like the mass 
party and modern bureaucracy, and, until very 
recently, to Western ideas like nationalism or 
democracy, while in other countries these 
forms and ideas have had a noticeable influ- 
ence. 

The impetus to modernization in Ethiopia 
has come not from a new elite and its political 
parties but from the Emperor himself as a 
result of his contact with Western states over 
the past forty years and, more recently, from 
his association with the new states of Africa. 
The emphasis in Ethiopia has therefore been 
on economic and administrative, but not on 
political modernization. Through skillful diplo- 


7 A distinction should be made between the 
power of chiefs over clans, tribes, and larger 
ethnic groups and that of the village head, who 
has often been erroneously called chief in the 
literature of African exploration. 
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macy Haile Selassie was able, first, to pre- 
serve Ethiopia’s independence except during -» 
the short period of Italian domination, and, 
second, to develop for Ethiopia an important 
role among the new African states. But these 
expanded relations with the world outside 
Ethiopia have brought his country into con- 
tact with Western technology, especially in the 
form of modern weapons, with Western entre- 
preneurs and technicians—most recently under 
the auspices of United States economic and 
military aid programs—-and with Western 
political ideas and institutions, notably na- 
tionalism, law, and bureaucracy. Successes 
derived from his new international position 
have strengthened his domestic position, which 
was strong in any case because of his effective 
use of traditional myths of the Emperor’s 
legitimacy. Because neither Africanization nor 
national independence was an issue, he faced no 
challenge from domestic political movements,_ 
analogous to those of colonial Africa. His’ 
powerful situation permitted him to contro} 
the strongest traditional centers of authority, 
notably the church, the army, and the nobility, 
by making personal appointments within these 
institutional groups. 

The effective transfer of authority to the 
Emperor was limited; however, to the regional 
and national level. It did not extend to the 
villages, where traditional authority patterns 
remain intact. It created no new elite struc- 
tures, It left largely unchanged the linguistic, 
ethnic, and religious divisions of the nation. 
The Ethiopian economy remains the least de- 
veloped in Africa. The five percent literacy 
rate is the lowest of any African state, and per 
capita income is also extremely low. Ninety 
percent of the population is still in the subà 
sistence agricultural sector of the adonis 
The money economy is dependent on mono- 
culture, since coffee accounts for 45 percent of 
the total value of exports. The economie de- 
velopment of the nation, which the Emperor 
seeks to promote through a series of five-year 
plans, is therefore taking off from a very low 
base and within a remarkably traditional politi- 
cal and social system. Whatever economic de- 
velopment there is may be attributed to the 
Emperor’s initiative. But in Ethiopia there is 
a lack of the fervor, excitement, and enthu- 
siasm for economic development that can be 
found wherever political parties in Africa have 
striven to mobilize the population for economic 
change. Although there is a sentimental at- 
tachment to the Emperor in almost all ethnic 
sectors of the country, it is doubtful whether 
the central authorities can succeed in winning 
the support of the rural population, which is 
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still under the influence of traditional land- 
«lords and village heads. This raises the ques- 
tion of how the masses can be mobilized for 
economic change without political parties. 
More generally, how can the political functions 
nowadays performed by the parties in the proc- 
ess of economic change be performed by other 
structures, and with what consequences? 

The absence of political parties and the 
existence of a traditional pattern of govern- 
ment have not precluded at least some political 
change. A new constitution was promulgated 
by the Emperor in 1955. While it largely con- 
firmed the concentration of powers in his 
hands, it did provide for an elected Chamber of 
Deputies in a bicameral .Parliament which also 
included a Senate whose 101 members are all 
appointed by the Emperor. 

The unusual phenomenon of contested elec- 
_tions in a state without political parties oc- 

--tourred in Ethiopia in 1957 and again in 1961. 
The country was divided into 100 electoral dis- 
tricts of approximately 200,000 inhabitants on 
the average. Each constituency elected two 
deputies. Those towns with 30,000 or more in- 
habitants (that is, Addis Ababa and four other 
municipalities) were given one representative 
plus an additional deputy for each 50,000 
inhabitants above the base figure, some meas- 
ure of urban overrepresentation. Under the old 
constitution there had been only 72 deputies, 
none of whom had been popularly elected. 

According to the Central Board of Registra- 
tion and Election, a government agency, 491 
candidates qualified to stand for the 210 seats. 
Candidacy required wealth of 1000 Ethiopian 
dollars and property ownership of twice this 
amount, total holdings in U. S. terms of $1200. 
[n a nation then having a per capita income of 

Xusss6, the Chamber of Deputies was bound to 
consist overwhelmingly of members of the tra- 
ditional nobility. There is evidence that many 
of the candidates were self-nominated notables 
who commanded local respect. Others may 
very well have been sponsored by the Govern- 
ment. Despite the absence of political parties 
many individual candidates vigorously cam- 
paigned in competition with each other on the 
basis of their personal records and their posi- 
tions in local society. 

Of the 6,000,000 potential voters who had 
the necessary property qualifications in the 
nation of 19,000,000, slightly more than 
8,000,000 registered, and apparently 80 per 
cent of registered voters cast their ballots in 
1957. A process of selection in which over three 

“million voters chose 210 deputies from over 
twice that number of candidates took place 
again in 1961 and will probably recur in 1965.8 
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But the sole function of this elected Parliament 
has-been that of legitimating the Emperor’s 
acts. 

A new elite group has not been recruited by 
elections. Rather it has developed among those 
members of traditionally privileged classes and 
among a new aristocracy of talent appointed 
by the Emperor which is participating in new 
or reorganized institutions created in the proc- 
ess of economic and administrative moderniza- 
tion. The establishment of the Haile Selassie I 
University in Addis Ababa, the legalization of 
the trade unions in 1962, the creation of: a 
special palace military guard, the expansion of 
the bureaucracy and the judiciary, the training 
of army and air force officers, have all con- 
tributed to the growth, at least in the capital, 
of a new corps of leaders. 

There has been much speculation about the 
aspirations of the youthful civil servants, 
bureaucrats, and university students who com- 
prise a small but growing intelligentsia. In 
informal discussions they exhibit a general dis- 
taste for the status quo and often sharply criti- 
cize the distribution of political power. For 
them too much of Ethiopia is too far from 
modernization. Whether or not their im- 
patience is a function of their age or an indica- 
tion of real disaffection, they are not ardent 
nationalists or revolutionaries. Moreover, for 
westernized youths few opportunities exist 
other than those in government service. For 
them talk has been an adequate substitute for 
action, and the intelligentsia are noteworthy 
for their political ineffectiveness. Significantly, 
they played no major part in the 1960 coup, 
and it remains to be seen how they would 
behave during the uncertainty of a future 
crisis. 

During the Emperor’s absence from the 
country in 1960, an apparently haphazard col- 
lection of members drawn from these new 
elites engaged in an unsuccessful coup. It gave 
evidence of little planning and organization, 
the result, basically, of the failure of communi- 
cation among its participants. But it also 
demonstrated the existence of demands for 
political change and briefly challenged the 
myths of the Emperor’s legitimacy. Signifi- 
cantly, during the days of the rebellion the for- 
mation of political parties was promised by its 
leaders, some of whom had studied in the 
United States. Since 1960, the process of mod- 
ernization has apparently again been under the 





§ For reports on the 1957 elections, see The New 
York Times, February 19, 1957, p. 10; ibid., No- 
vember 2, 1957, p. 2; Ethiopia, Facts and Figures. 
(Addis Ababa, 1960), pp, 10-11. 
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Emperor’s control, and, in view of the severe 
penalties against free political expression, 
there has been no evidence of any moves to 
form new political organizations. 

The educated elite is still very narrowly 
recruited. The use, primarily, of ascriptive cri- 
teria of selection preserves existing class lines 
and assures, if not complete loyalty to the 
Emperor, at least loyalty to the existing class 
structure. The absence of political organization 
has meant the lack of a ready-made communi- 
cations network among the members of this 
elite, thus reducing its ability to take concerted 
political or economic action. The interests 
favoring change are therefore highly frag- 
mented. If the Emperor’s authority is in this 
way protected, it also leaves the vast majority 
of the population unaffected by economic 
change. Untouched by new political organiza- 
tions, politically informed only by the govern- 
ment’s communications monopoly and by the 
traditional local aristocracy, it is beyond the 
reach of political appeals from the new elites. 
But it remains also beyond the reach of eco- 
nomic and social changes. It is still illiterate, 
engaged in subsistence agriculture, governed 
by traditional village authorities, divided eth- 
nically and religiously. The question of how it 
can be mobilized for economic purposes with- 
out being politically organized is still un- 
answered, 

Another unanswered question concerns the 
chances of survival of the traditional political 
system when the Emperor’s powers pass to a 
successor. Although the position of the present 
Emperor appears strong, it depends in part on 
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his special international reputation, in part on 
the personal loyalty of his appointees, and in » 
part on his highly personal use of legitimacy 
myths. Can these sources of power be trans- 
ferred to a successor except through a new 
political organization? 

Where African political parties have arisen 
in opposition to colonial regimes, they have 
developed as institutions parallel to the colonial 
administration, with judicial, administrative, 
police, education, and social welfare functions. 
They have provided a new set of values and 
given expression to new interests, in opposition 
to those of both the colonial regime and the 
traditional African milieu. They have been 
powerful agents for political agitation, educa- 
tion, and communications. In the process they 
have from time to time produced their cult of 
martyrs, their charismatic leaders, but above 
all they have created a new political elite. They 
have given Africans a new sense of solidarity, _ 
and have resolutely sought the modernization 
of African economies. They have given legiti- 
macy to new political systems. In Ethiopia, 
however, all of these functions have been 
monopolized by the Emperor and an elite 
recruited largely by ascriptive criteria. This 
has placed special obstacles in the path of eco- 
nomic development and created prospects of 
ultimate political instability. The particular 
problems of modernization which Ethiopia 
faces because of the absence of political parties 
suggest the functions which parties usually per- 
form in the political systems of developing 
states, and indicate the difficulty of finding 
suitable structures to substitute for them. 


WORK LIFE AND POLITICAL ATTITUDES: 


A STUDY OF MANUAL WORKERS* 


Lewis Liesirz 
University of North Carolina 


For centuries men have speculated about the 
human consequences of work. Slowly, a con- 
siderable body of information has begun to 
accumulate concerning the relationships be- 
tween people’s jobs and other aspects of their 
lives. Investigators have pointed out the con- 
nections between certain types of jobs and 
certain personality disorders, job satisfaction, 
productivity, attitudes toward union and man- 
agement, social relations on the job, leisure 
activities, and other things.! Extending such 
findings, this study concludes that a particular 
job situation can have important effects on a 

man’s political outlook. 

‘+> Political studies have long classified indi- 
viduals according to occupation, yet there have 
been extremely few efforts to penetrate within 
specific occupational categories to discover the 
causal triggers of occupational attitude differ- 


* I want to thank Charles Walker and Chris 
Argyris of Yale University, Robert Guest of 
Dartmouth, Edward Gray of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, and the officers and members of 
UAW Local 595 for their criticism and sugges- 
tions. A special debt is owed Robert Lane of Yale 
whose work helped stimulate this study and 
whose disagreements with the author aided con- 
siderably in the task of clarification. 

18ee in particular Georges Friedmann, In- 
dustrial Society: The Emergence of the Human 
-Problems of Automation, trans. Harold L. Shep- 
[pard (Glencoe, 1955), p. 276; Robert Blauner, 
“Work Satisfaction and Industrial Trends in 
Modern Society,” Labor and Trade Unionism: 
an Interdisciplinary Reader, ed. Walter Galenson 
and Seymour Martin Lipset (New York, 1960), 
pp. 339-360; E. L. Trist and K. W. Bamforth, 
“Some Social and Psychological Consequences of 
the Longwall Method of Coal-getting,” Human 
Relations, Vol. 4 (1951), pp. 3-38; Charles R. 
Walker and Robert Guest, The Man on the 
Assembly Line (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1952); Frank J. Jasinski, “Technological 
Delimitation of Reciprocal Relationships: A 
Study of Interaction Patterns in Industry,” 
Human Organization, Vol. 15 (1956), pp. 24-28; 
David Armstrong, “Meaning in Work,” New 
Left Review, No. 10 (July-August, 1961), pp. 16- 

, 23; and Georges Friedmann, The Anatomy of 
Work—Labor, Leisure and the Implications of 
Automation, trans. Wyatt Rawson (New York, 
1961), p. 107. 


ences. Political scientists have, on the whole, 
been content to work with relatively large 
groupings such as ‘semi-skilled’ manual 
workers, “unskilled” manual workers, etc. 
Several efforts have been made, however, in the 
direction this study takes; exploring specific 
job characteristics and their effects on political 
attitudes. Seymour Lipset cites a work that 
established a relation between size of factory 
and voting Communist or Nazi in pre-Hitler 
Germany. William Kornhauser observes the 
connection between the rate of expansion of a 
particular industry in the early stages of 
industrialization and the political ideology of 
the emerging labor movement.? In such find- 
ings, we move somewhat closer to establishing 
a causal relationship between something about 
a particular work situation and certain atti- 
tudes or behavior of the job holders. 

But more specifically, concerning the prob- 
lem of job satisfaction, Lipset, writing in 1960 
observed that it was yet to be shown that “‘job 
satisfaction and creativity contribute inde- 
pendently to political behavior over and be- 
yond differences in status and economic condi- 
tions. ...”’? The present study indicates that a 
particular work situation, that of the automo- 
bile assembly-line, affects the political and social 
attitudes of the automobile workers involved. 
The ways in which the concrete work situation 
affects the worker’s political attitudes are 
determined by the technology and social setting 
of the job itself. Specifically, assembly-line 
workers are found to be more fatalistic, more 
punitive, and more politically radical than 
other workers of comparable salary and educa- 
tion who work in the same plant. 


I 


Before proceeding to the findings themselves, 
it may be helpful first to consider briefly the 
nature of assembly-line work, in comparison 
with other occupational types. 

The social and psychological consequences 
of work have been much debated. The factory 


2 Lipset, “The Psychology of Voting,” Hand- 
book of Social Psychology, ed. Gardner Lindzey 
(Cambridge, Addison-Wesley, 1954), II, 1139; 
Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society (Glen- 
coe, 1959), p. 154. 

3 Political Man (Garden City, N. Y., 1960), 
p. 237. 
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is a symbol of modern life, and the assembly- 
line in particular has often been thought to 
embody in extreme form the worst tendencies 
of industrial work. Other analysts have argued, 
to the contrary, that modern industrial so- 
cleties offer more individuals more chances 
for genuine work satisfaction than any previous 
societies.4 It would serve little purpose here to 
get involved in this controversy, for even if the 
issues raised remain unresolved, certain facts 
about modern work-life relevant to our inquiry 
are quite clear. First, manual workers generally 
indicate lower work satisfaction than non- 
manual workers. Second, within the manual 
group, satisfaction varies with skill: the higher 
the skill, other things being equal, the greater 
the satisfaction. The table below provides some 
frame of reference for dealing with the question 
of job satisfaction in manual and non-manual 
jobs. 


TABLE I. PROPORTION IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
WHO WOULD CHOOSE SAME KIND OF WORK 
IF BEGINNING CAREER AGAIN? 


Professional Working Class 


Occupations % Occupations % 
Mathematicians 91 Skilled printers 52 
Physicists 89 Paper workers 52 
Biologists 89 Skilled automobile workers 41 
Chemists 86 Skilled steelworkers 41 
Lawyers 83 Textile workers 31 
Journalists 82 Unskilled steelworkers 21 


Unskilled automobile workers 16 


Beyond the question of how workers respond 
when asked if they are satisfied with their jobs, 
a more important question concerns the effects 
of work; what impact the job has on a man’s 
life outside of the factory. Many writers and 
analysts have speculated about this. Much of 
the analysis of industrial work emphasizes its 
destructive or negative aspects and focuses 
attention on the elimination of skill and the 
increase of simple, repetitive, assembly-line 
style work. Yet, there have been only a few 
studies of assembly-line jobs. 


4 Blauner, loc. cit. 

5 Ibid., p. 343. The extent of satisfaction ex- 
pressed is clearly in part a function of the par- 
ticular question asked. For example, a group of 
American unskilled workers asked ‘‘Are you satis- 
fied or dissatisfied with your present job?” showed 
72% indicating they were satisfied. Exactly what 
satisfaction means in such a case is not atall 
clear. See Alex Inkeles, “Industrial Man: The 
Relation of Status to Experience, Perception and 
Value,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 66 
(July, 1960), p. 6. 
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The development of the assembly-line was , 
part of what one observer has called the ‘‘sec- 
ond industrial revolution.” Although overhead 
conveyors were employed from the 1870s on 
in the American packinghouse industry, they 
were not introduced on a large scale until 1914, 
when Ford’s Highland Park, Michigan plant 
became conveyor equipped. After 1920, assem- 
bly-lines were rapidly adopted in many areas 
of heavy industry. 

Charles Walker and Robert Guest, who 
made probably the most thorough study of 
assembly-line work, characterized the “pure” 
assembly-line job as involving the following six 
elements: 


. Mechanical pacing of work 

. Repetitiveness 

. Minimum skill requirement 

. No choice in the use of tools or techniques 
. Minute subdivision of the product worked on4— 
. The need for constant surface attention. 


Om rR WN rR 


The expectation that men would dislike 
assembly-line work is borne out by current re- 
search. Consistently, investigators have found 
that conveyor-paced jobs in mass production 
industries show lower levels of satisfaction than 
other manual and non-manual jobs. Blauner 
concludes that assembly-line work is more dis- 
liked than any other major type of work,’ 
Within the automobile industry, which is the 
setting of this study, the position of the semi- 
skilled line worker is difficult. Possibilities of 
advancement within the ranks are extremely 
slim. Wage differentials between the highest 
and lowest paid production jobs are small.’ 

Automobile assembly-line workers have 
little control over the pacing of work. Rone 
average worker on the line performs no more 
than five operations, remains at his station at 
all times, and repeats the same operations 
about 40 times an hour. For most workers, the 
work cycle is between one and two minutes, 
regulated by the conveyor speed. 

Characteristically, the assembly-line worker 
is alone on his job. The technology of the line 
increases the worker’s sense of impersonality 
and presents barriers to group cohesiveness. 
Moreover, there appears to be no adjustment 
to the assembly-line as time passes. The longer 
a man has held an assembly-line job, the more 


6 Walker and Guest, loc. cit., p. 19. 

7 Blauner, loc. cit., pp. 346-347. 

8 Arthur N. Turner, ‘“Impersonality and Group, 
Membership: A Case Study of an Automobile 
Assembly Line” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Cornell University, 1958), pp. 13-16. 
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likely he is to have an unfavorable attitude 
+ toward all aspects of work experience.® 
What do we know about the effects of 
assembly-line work? Compared to other groups 
of manual workers, assembly-line workers show 
few grievances, little use of pressure tactics, 
and much internal disunity and evidence of 
suppressed discontent. They permit leadership 
to gravitate to aggressive individuals with a 
strong need to dominate. They accept certain 
elements of their work life as inevitable, and 
they lack self-confidence.!° 
When Walker and Guest compared workers 
holding “pure” assembly-line jobs with an- 
other group of workers whose jobs were more 
skilled, varied and autonomous, they found 
that absenteeism was much higher on repeti- 
tive, conveyor-paced jobs; repetitiveness was 
negatively correlated with interest in work; 
limitations on talking were a source of frustra- 
_jion to line workers; mass production methods 
tend to increase the worker’s sense of anonym- 
ity." My study indicates that the differences 
Sayles and Walker and Guest find between dif- 
ferent groups of semi-skilled factory workers 
carry over into the area of political attitudes. 


II 


Three samples of workers were used here as 
the basis for comparisons: 


1. assembly-line workers, or men with jobs 
approximating those of the assembly-line 

2. repair, relief, and utility workers 

3. skilled maintenance workers. 


Repair, relief and utility workers were chosen 
as the semi-skilled group for purposes of com- 
parison because their jobs provided them with 
Greater autonomy and variety than the line 
“Workers had. Repair jobs, for example, could 
not be time-studied and were not completely 
repetitive. Individual judgment and some 
choice of tools were required. Relief and utility 
workers both performed as stand-ins for men 
along the assembly-line, but were competent 
to handle many kinds of line jobs within a 
given department of the shop. Their work was 
more varied and likely to lead to a stronger 
sense of pride and a deeper interest in the task. 

The repair, relief and utility workers, like 
the assembly-line operatives, would normally 
be classified as semi-skilled in a social class or 
occupational breakdown.” Skilled workers 


? Ibid., p. 26. 
| 10 Leonard Sayles, Behavior of Industrial Work 
\Groups: Prediction and Control (New York, 1958). 
Walker and Guest, loc. cit. 
12 See, for example, the classifications employed 
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were also included since they would furnish an 
important comparison with both semi-skilled 
groups and might exhibit in greater detail or 
more extensive development tendencies found 
in the other groups. 

Names were selected at random from the files 
of the local union. Men willing to participate 
were interviewed in their homes. The interview 
questions were almost entirely open-ended. In 
addition to the interviews, each man completed 
a questionnaire which incorporated various 
attitude scales and other questions. All of the 
men interviewed were married, native-born, 
and white. The three groups were closely com- 
parable in many respects. Educationally, all 
three groups averaged between nine and ten 
years of education completed. A majority of 
each group was Catholic. The mean age of each 
sample was between 40 and 50. Assembly-line 
workers interviewed had been on their present 
jobs an average of six years; repair workers, 
twelve years; and skilled workers, thirteen 
years. Pay rates in the two semi-skilled groups 
varied between $2.40 and $2.74 an hour, while 
in the skilled group the rates ranged from 
$2.96 to $3.39. 

The assembly plant in which these men 
worked was located in Linden, New Jersey. At 
the time of these interviews, between 2900 and 
3000 men were employed at the plant. The gen- 
eral effort was to study intensively the political 
orientations of a relatively small group of men, 
to gain some insights of general applicability 
that could then be tested on a larger sample, 
more systematically. 


TI 


The three work groups showed attitude dif- 
ferences in five areas: the job; the union; a 
fatalistic view of social life; the extent of pre- 
occupations with economic problems; and the 
extent of sympathy and tolerance. 

The Job. Assembly-line workers view their 
jobs with a mixture of anger and resignation. 
Almost all of them complain bitterly of over- 
work, physical strain, and monotony. They 
feel subjected to undue pressures because of the 
excessive speed of the line, but they feel 
powerless to control this speed. Relationships 
with supervisors are marked by inequality and 
anxiety. These men feel expendable. They 
know there is nothing unique about their per- 
formances at work. 





by Albert J. Reiss, Jr., in “Change in the Occupa- 
tional Structure of the United States, 1910-1950.” 
Cities and Society, The Revised Reader in Urban So- 
ctology, ed. Paul K. Hatt and Albert J. Reiss 
(New York, 1957), pp. 424~431. 
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All the repair, relief and utility workers have 
ambivalent attitudes toward their jobs. Many 
complain of pressure and overwork, of physical 
and emotional strain. Yet they also note com- 
pensating factors: variety, skill, and the very 
important fact that the men on the assembly- 
line have much more unpleasant jobs than 
theirs. 

The fifteen skilled workers present a picture 
of their jobs in extremely vivid contrast to 
those offered by the other two groups. Not a 
single man dislikes his job, and the degree of 
satisfaction is high in most cases. By and large, 
these men note as important the fact that they 
set their own pace of work; they are not closely 
supervised. They speak of pleasure in the crea- 
tive use of their skills. They feel themselves in 
a position to perform useful and appreciated 
services for others. They have relatively good 
relations with supervisors. They show no sense 
of resignation to the inevitable; they know 
they can leave the corporation since they 
possess skills needed elsewhere. They have a 
certain self-confidence built on the knowledge 
that they have something valuable to sell. 

The following tables will convey some notion 
of the differences in job attitudes among the 
three groups. 


TABLE II. MAJOR COMPLAINTS ABOUT JOB 


Per cent citing 


Occu- Pres- Physi- No 


pation sureor ealor skill Bad Exploi- 
super- f N 
over- mental ormo- BA tation 
è vision 
work strain notony 
Line 75 50 75 58 50 12 
Repair 50 43 7 36 43 14 


Skilled 13 13 0 20 7 15 


TABLE III. MAJOR SOURCES OF JOB SATISFACTION 








Fer cent citing 








Ocou- Variety Good Au- Better Any 

pation kind of 
or super- tonomy than i N 

$ Ste $ aatis- 

skill vision on Job line facti 

action 
Line 0 0 0 Q 42 12 
Repair 78 28 0 57 78 14 
Skilled 80 67 27 67 100 15 


The Union, The twelve line workers show 
slightly favorable attitudes toward unions. 
Only four are altogether favorable. Five others 
are ambivalent, citing both good and bad 
features of unionism. Finally, three men are 
largely hostile toward unions. 
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TABLE IV. ATTITUDE TOWARD LEAVING PRESENT JOB 








> 
% Who 
Occupa- ould leave % Who N 
tion g ; feel stuck 
if possible 
Line 91 75 12 
Repair 71 64 14 
Skilled 27 13 15 


Those with anything good to say about 
unions note “protection” as the most impor- 
tant union function; indeed, it is the one posi- 
tive union function the line workers cite. They 
see the union as the only force that blunts the 
exploiting bent of the company. Several of the 
men mention seniority as an especially im- 
portant kind of protection. Those who criticize 
the union concentrate their attention on the 
idea that unions are not controlled by the 
workers but rather by a clique which serves its 
own interests. They assert unions are corrupt 
and uninterested in the rank-and-file. As a 
group, these men are not closely attached to 
their union. They give no indication of a sense 
of participation or solidarity. 

The views of the repair, relief and utility 
workers resemble those of the line workers in 
several respects, but differ in several others. 
These workers show more favorable feelings 
toward unions generally and also toward their 
own union, Eight of the fourteen men have pro- 
union attitudes, while six are ambivalent. None 
is completely anti-union. Like the line work- 
ers, they stress the importance of “protection” 
as a union function, but four of the men also 
note union benefits such as vacations, company- 
paid insurance, etc. Within the repair group, 
only one man accuses unions of being oli- 
garchical, Criticisms move in other directions 
and seem to be less intensely felt than among 
the line workers. 

Much as might be expected, the skilled main- 
tenance men also show relatively favorable 
attitudes toward unions. Seven are wholely 
pro-union, while the eight others are ambiv- 
alent. This group, too, emphasizes the “‘pro- 
tection” the union offers, but stresses union 
benefits even more than the other groups. 
None of these skilled workers show the sense of 
abandonment found in the line sample. And 
none of them criticize unions as oligarchies, 

Attitudes toward Walter Reuther, President 
of the United Auto Workers, are quite reveal- 
ing. Both the line and repair workers are 
sharply critical of their union head. A majority. 
in both groups condemns Reuther as a man out ` 
for himself, personally ambitious, and unin- 
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, terested in the fate of the ordinary worker. 
Even men who praise the UAW as a whole, and 
unions generally, are wholly negative where 
Reuther is concerned. The skilled workers, by 
contrast, are overwhelmingly favorable toward 
Reuther; praise his skill and intelligence, as 
well as his honesty and dedication. In all, atti- 
tudes toward Reuther are more extreme (both 
positive and negative) than attitudes toward 
unions generally, or the UAW in particular. 
The line workers, who are most unhappy at 
work, are least happy with unions and with 
Reuther. The skilled workers, who are most 
satisfied on the job, are largely pleased with 
unions and with Reuther. The repair group 
occupies a middle position in both areas. 


TABLE V. OVERALL ATTITUDE TOWARD UNIONS 


% % % % 
+. Generally PODAN, Ambiv- Generally N 
favorable alent i 
of others favorable 
Line 33 0 42 25 12 
Repair 28.5 28.5 43 0 14 
Skilled 46 0 54 0 15 


TABLE VI. ATTITUDES TOWARD WALTER REUTHER 


% Favor- % Un- 
able or favorable N 
ambivalent 
Line 25 75 12 
Repair 36 64 14 
Skilled 86 14 15 


Fatalistic Attitudes. It is sometimes argued 
‘that fatalistic attitudes do not characterize in- 
dustrial man. Fatalism, it is held, is character- 
istic of the peasantry, lending support to rigid 
class distinctions and to the idea that the 
political order is not to be tampered with. 

No doubt citizens of industrial societies are 
not as fatalistic as their ancestors. Yet it is also 
clear that the social and technical structures of 
industrial societies themselves produce certain 
fatalistic orientations, and that these are re- 
lated to the specific kinds of work men are 
engaged in. Those workers who are conscious of 
having the least control over their own lives at 
work show the most pronounced tendency to 


13 See Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society: Modernizing the Middle East (Glencoe, 
41958); and David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and 
“ Revel Denny, The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the 
Changing American Character (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1950). 
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view the social and political worlds as un- 
alterable. 

To say the very least, it is difficult to deter- 
mine the degree of fatalism comprised in an 
individual’s outlook. In an effort to find an ap- 
proximate means of measurement, individuals 
were scored on a fatalism scale composed of 
four open-ended interview questions. The table 
below indicates the results of this scoring. 


TABLE VII. FATALISM SCORES BY JOB GROUPS* 





Number of Fatalistic Answers 


Occu- 

pation None One Two Three Four sore 
Line 0 2 3 5 2 2.58 
Repair 3 2 5 2 2 1.86 
Skilled 3 6 3 3 0 1.40 





* The four questions that made up the scale were: 

1. Will men and nations always fight wars with one 
another? 

2. Will there always be poverty in the world? 

3. Do you think the ordinary man is helpless to change 
some aspect of government he doesn’t like, or is there 
something he can do about it? 

4. Some people say they can plan ahead for long-range 
goals and then carry out their plans. Others say, What- 
ever’s going to be is going to be and there’s no sense 
planning.” How do you feel about it? 

The four questions form a Guttmann-type scale with a re- 
producibility coefficient of .91, and a minimal marginal repro- 
ducibility of .671. 

Analysis of Variance significant at .05 
t Test for Line and Repair significant at .15 
t Test for Line and Skilled significant at .01 


There are clear differences among the three 
work groups and these differences are in the ex- 
pected direction. The assembly-line workers 
are the most strongly fatalistic. Though there 
is not space here to explore the types and 
nuances of fatalistic attitudes, a few important 
points need to be made. First, as a group, these 
men are most strongly fatalistic about the 
problem of war. The idea of the inevitability of 
aggression fits well with the picture these men 
have of human nature. Second, fatalistic atti- 
tudes are weakest in the area of the political 
potency of the ordinary citizen. These men re- 
tain the notion that a letter to one’s congress- 
man will change things. They hold to this idea 
despite the fact that on other questions they 
indicate their belief that public officials don’t 
really care about the common person.!4 


u Generally speaking, these findings confirm 
previous ideas about working class political atti- 
tudes in the United States. For a discussion of the 
pessimism of working class attitudes on interna~ 
tional affairs, see Gabriel A. Almond, The 
American People and Foreign Policy (New York, 
1950), pp. 123-130. 
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The non-fatalistic workers in the sample 
stand out most strongly from their fatalistic 
fellows in two respects. First, they are in- 
dignant rather than merely sullen and resigned 
about conditions they find unacceptable. 
Second, the non-fatalists tend to blame them- 
selves as well as others for social failures. They 
emphasize the possible triumph of justice, even 
if only in the distant future, and the possibil- 
ity of humane and rational behavior, even 
though many of them consider such behavior 
unlikely. 

Economic Preoccupations and Political Radi- 
calism. The assembly-line group is more poli- 
-tically radical than the other two samples of 
workers. This manifests itself in favorable 
attitudes toward governmental economic con- 
trols and antagonisms toward private owner- 
ship and the privileged orders; it is closely re- 
lated to a strong tendency among the line 
workers to emphasize economic problems and 
interpretations. 

The distribution of attitudes along the liberal- 
conservative continuum is in the expected 
direction. The assembly-line workers are the 
most radical, the skilled workers the least. The 
patterns for the three groups bears a close re- 
semblance to the scores for skilled, semi- 
skilled manual workers which Centers found in 
a nationwide sample in the late 1940’s. 

Symptomatic of their economic preoccupa- 
tions, two contrasts emerge among the work 
groups in which the line workers attach a 


TABLE VIII. WORK GROUP SCORES ON 
LIBERALISM-CONSERVATISM SCALE 


% % % 





Ultra- 
con- Con: Jade” % Ultra- N 
serva- termi- Radical pi 
serva- 4 radical 
> tive nate 
tive 
Line 0 8 33 42 17 12 
Repair 8 15 54 23 0 13 
Skilled 13 33 27 20 7 15 


X2 —.10 


18 The Liberalism-Conservatism Scale is taken 
from Richard Centers book The Psychology of 
Social Classes (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1949). The scale was part of the question- 
naire administered with each interview. One man 
in the repair category never completed this ques- 
tionnaire and so only 13, instead of 14 men are 
scored above. The Centers scale basically com- 
pares 19th century liberalism (conservative) with 
20th century liberalism (radical—welfare state). 
The questions explore management versus labor 
identification; belief in the possibilities of eco- 
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greater emphasis to economic considerations. , 
First, they tend more strongly to view eco- 
nomic problems as the most important ones 
confronting America today. Fifty-eight per 
cent of the line group ranks economic problems 
most important as compared with 36 per cent 
of the repair group and 33 per cent of the skilled 
workers. 

The kinds of economic problems mentioned 
by the different groups were also quite dis- 
tinct. All of the men in the assembly-line 
group who mentioned economic problems at all 
concerned themselves either with unemploy- 
ment or poor working conditions; both prob- 
lems very close to home. In contrast, men in 
the other two groups raised questions about 
high taxes, foreign aid, welfare excesses, salary 
differentials, and the demise of free enterprise. 

Second, the concern with economic diffi- 
culties shows itself in responses to a question 
that asks about the nature of the “chains” mef 
feel. The question was phrased, “A man once 
said: ‘Man is born free, but everywhere he is in 
chains.’ Does this mean anything to you?” 
Table IX arranges the responses according to 
whether the individual saw Rousseau’s 
“chains” in economic terms. 


TABLE IX. RESPONSES TO ROUSSEAU 


% Offering % Offering 


economic non-economic Ne 
interpre- interpre- 
tation tation 
Line 86 14 7 
Repair 77 23 13 
Skilled 27 73 11 


Y 





* Percentages are based only on those who of- 
fered some interpretation and therefore exclude 
the “don’t knows.” 

X? —.02 


Table IX is significant not only because the 
line and repair workers tend to perceive 
“chains” in economic terms, but also because 
they tend to see these “chains” as oppressive. 
Remisik, a repairman, typifies much of the 
commentary: “... has to earn his bread. He’s 
chained to a job of some sort, regardless of 
whether it’s here or any other concern... .” 
The ‘‘chains” these men see range over bills, 
the regimentation of factory life, and the in- 
come tax. On the other hand, most of those who 
offer non-economic interpretations think of, 


` 





nomic opportunity; attitude toward government 
ownership and social insurance. 
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„ “chains” without the element of oppression. 
Harris, a maintenance painter, serves as a 
good example: “Yeah, everybody is born free, 
true—but then we acquire chains. It has to be. 
There’s law, regulations that we have to abide 
by... . We’re always in chains, but chains can 
get awfully heavy in some of these countries.” 

Sympathy and Tolerance. None of the ques- 
tions in the interview schedule was designed 
directly to explore dimensions of sympathy or 
tolerance. Yet, several of the questions seemed 
to elicit punitive responses from some of the 
men but not from others. All of these questions 
touched on attitudes toward ‘“‘out-groups.”’ The 
four questions were: 

1. Why are people poor? 

2. What should our policy be toward Russia? 

8. Do you think it was a good idea to drop 
atomic bombs on Japan in World War II? 

4. How do you feel about capital punish- 

“ment? 

Though the evidence is very skimpy and 
impressionistic, it appears that the assembly- 
line group is less sympathetic and tolerant than 
the others. In all of the four cases, the line 
workers are slightly more punitive as a group. 
They tend more strongly to blame the poor 
themselves for poverty. They were more likely 
to approve the bombing of Japan without 
showing any sympathy for the Japanese, and 
to recommend a policy of toughenss toward 
Russia, Finally, they were somewhat more 
likely to favor the death penalty. 

These findings are worth noting largely 
because they tend to confirm previous conclu- 
sions about authoritarianism and social class. 
Within this group of workers, punitive atti- 
tudes are associated with work frustration and 

Mack of control over worklife. These facts points 
ùp the possible significance of everyday frus- 
trations in conditioning attitudes toward out- 
groups.’ The possibility that such frustrations 
might play an important role in shaping atti- 
tudes is one that psychoanalytic research has 
left open for the moment.!” 


46 Lipset points out that the unemployed, feel- 
ing resentful and alienated, are less tolerant of 
minority groups than are employed workers, a 
finding that seems related to the conclusions here 
about the assembly-line group. See S. M. Lipset, 
Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics (Garden 
City, 1960), p. 114. For a discussion of the im- 
portance of attitudes toward out-groups, see T. W. 
Adorno and associates, The Authoritarian Per- 

| gonality (New York, 1950), chs. 2-4. 

“17 $ee Bjorn Christiansen, Attitudes Towards 
Foreign Affairs as a Function of Personality (Oslo, 
Norway, Oslo University Press, 1959), p. 59. 
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IV 


In two important areas the three groups show 
attitudes that are much alike but are important 


to describe nonetheless in order to give greater . 


definition to the picture of working class views 
drawn thus far. First, a majority of the men in 
all three groups emphasize the manipulative 
nature of much of social life. They express con- 
cern about the exploiting and unfair practices 
of their corporation and of big business gen- 
erally. Moreover, approximately half the men 
express concern about two-faced, deliberately 
deceptive tactics of the government and mass 
media which they see as closely related. Table 
X shows the distribution of such attitudes in 
the three work groups. — 


TABLE X. PER CENT PERCEIVING MANIPULATIVE 
PRACTICES BY BIG BUSINESS OR CORPORATION 
X, AND BY GOVERNMENT OR MASS MEDIA* 





See manip. See manip. 


by Corp. X by govt. N 
or big or mass 
business media 
(%) (%) 
Line 92 50 12 
Repair 79 43 14 


Skilled 60 47 15 


* The specific questions asked were: 
1. How do you feel about big business? 
2. How do you feel about Corporation X? 
3. Do you feel there’s much corruption in 
politics? Why? 


Where big business is concerned, these work- 
ers see manipulative practices everywhere. A 
few believe big business or the rich run the 
United States. Others are not quite so explicit, 
but believe that big business is free of the re- 
straints that bind ordinary mortals: businesses 
can initiate wars, bribe judges and representa~ 
tives and manage to get the government to 
follow their dictates. In some of these men, 
hostile attitudes toward big business and espe- 
cially toward their own corporation, attain a 
frenzied pitch and a deep bitterness. 

Most of the men feel that the corporation 
acts as it does because its primary concern is 
profit-making. Some see businesses caught in a 
competitive rat-race in which it is do or die. 
The methods of the rich, as these workers 
describe them, are not subtle. These men 
simply affirm the idea that ‘‘money talks.” 
Very few of them have any praise for big busi- 
ness. Most simply accept it as a fact of life, un- 
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able, like the line worker Tencio, to visualize a 
world without it: “Well, without big business, 
what could the working man do? He gotta 
work for big business.” 

It is not particularly surprising to learn that 
many of these working class men are critical of 
big business. But it is very much another thing 
to find that almost half of the 41 men are 
critical of manipulative and deceptive aspects 
of American government and the mass media. 
The chief theme of the critics is that the gov- 
ernment is immune to popular pressures. The 
general picture is of a group of men who ar- 
range to keep themselves in power and who 
don’t care about the requests of the common 
people. The means of governmental manipula- 
tion are varied: nepotism, misleading propa- 
ganda, suppression of information, bribery, 
silencing of dissent. The credibility of the media 
is to some degree tied up with the credibility 
of the government. Several of the men feel that 
the radio, papers, television only convey what 
they are told to. They are tools, willing or un- 
willing, of the politicians. Five men criticize 
the media as manipulative in their own right. 
All who discuss the media do so in terms of 
their deceptive political content. 

Some of the workers who are concerned about 
manipulations tend in the direction of a con- 
spiracy theory of social control. Yet few of 
them actually express anything resembling a 
theory of a hidden oligarchy or oligarchies. At 
most, seven men give any clear indications of 
holding to such a picture of American society. 
In all seven cases, it is the “rich,” or “big busi- 
ness” which is said to be the ruling elite. 

The remaining two-thirds of the men who 
criticize various manipulative practices give no 
indication of adhering to a power-elite theory. 
They criticize business, government and media 
for attempting to manipulate the common 
man, but their criticism is specific and piece- 
meal. They do not have any clearly formulated 
picture of social life, nor any precise notions 
about who is to blame for the seamy side of 
things. They are critical of the excessive power 
of big business and yet do not believe that big 
business runs the country. They can believe 
that people in the government attempt to mis- 
lead the public without going sour on govern- 
ment as a whole. 

Yet, behind their vagueness and their sense 
of their own ignorance, most of these men 
actually have developed an explanation for the 
practices they criticize. First, they see a society 
directed toward profit-making. Second, they 
are aware of wide disparities of power. Out of 
these elements, these men have constructed a 
suspicion of human nature. It is human nature 
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and nothing less, they say, which leads to the , 
malpractices of business and government. 
Thus, it is not a particular group of evil men 
who are to blame, but rather the selfishness 
supposedly inherent in almost all of us.!8 

These workers generally accept the profit- 
motive as a satisfactory explanation of business 
behavior. But this does not account for govern- 
mental behavior. Why these failures, large and 
small, in the democratic system? 

A substantial majority of the men believe 
that politics, like most other aspects of our soci- 
ety, is basically a business. Three-quarters of 
the line workers, 57 per cent of the repair sam- 
ple, and 60 per cent of the maintenance men see 
politicians as predominantly self-seeking. They 
see elections and platforms designed to fool the 
public; politicians seeking to perpetuate their 
own domination; stealing, nepotism, the wast- 
ing of public funds, etc. A government com- 
posed of such individuals could not possibly K€” 
very attentive to the kinds of problems these 
workers are concerned about. It is not sur- 
prising then that they see failures in the poli- 
tical system. The selfish nature of politicians 
springs from their unfortunate and seemingly 
indelible humanity. 

The second important area of similarity 
among the three groups is political participa- 
tion. Unexpectedly, all three groups were 
strikingly alike in regard to voting, discussion 
of politics, and interest in political affairs. A 
majority of the men in all three groups reported 
talking politics at least sometimes. Only one 
man indicated he was not interested in presi- 
dential elections. Only a handful felt that the 
outcome of the 1960 presidential election made 
no difference. All of the men said they had 
voted in 1960. k 

Only in two areas did any tentative differ- 
ence appear among the three work groups. 
First, the skilled workers were more likely than 
the other groups to participate in political 


18 Thus, most of these men are not “cabalists” 
as that term is used by Robert E. Lane. Describ- 
ing the cabalist frame of mind Lane notes: (1) 
There is some unofficial, quasi-conspiratorial 
group behind the scenes to manipulate and con- 
trol public affairs; (2) each cabal group is re- 
sponsible to no one but itself, and (8) the cabalist 
argument is protean; for the same person it will 
focus now upon the international banker and now 
upon the Communists. ... 

Lane argues that such a pattern of thought is 
rooted both in personality weaknesses and the, 
social processes of modern society. He finds this ` 
frame of mind among men with anti-democratic 
tendencies. See his Political Ideology, ch. 7. 
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activities beyond voting. Two-thirds of the 
. skilled group had contributed money, gone to 
party meetings or actively campaigned in re- 
cent years. In the repair group, the figure was 
43 per cent, and in the line group, 36 per cent. 
Second, the quality of partisan commitment 
varies considerably among these groups. Very 
crudely, there are two sorts of commitment: 
positive and negative—being in favor of, or 
being against. Most notably, the line workers 
phrase their political commitments in terms of 
their aversion for the Republican Party as well 
as their preference for the Democrats. Five of 
the twelve line worker speak of their ill-feeling 
toward the GOP. This ill-feeling runs the 
gamut from quiet discontent to raw bitterness. 
Dolski, a line worker, speaks with particular 
resentment on the subject of poverty: “Why 
do we have poor people in this state? Ill tell 
you: Republicans got in there. They kept 
everything for themselves. Now we got the 
“poor in... .” 


y 


Much of the evidence set out in the preceding 
sections is impressionistic and statistically in- 
significant. Yet the weight of the evidence 
points in a single direction. 

It is clear that the two groups of semi-skilled 
auto workers hold different views in various 
areas of life. First, the men who work on repeti- 
tive, assembly-line jobs dislike their work more 
and are more hostile toward and alienated 
from the union. Second, the assembly-line 
workers are more fatalistic, less sympathetic 
with and tolerant of others. The line workers 
are also more radical in their political views. 

Recent investigations of Arthur Kornhauser 

__ tend to confirm these findings. In an as yet 
‘unpublished work and in a recent article, 
Kornhauser explores the relationships between 
skill level and various psychological and atti- 
tude variables. He finds that skill level in 
manual jobs is clearly related to mental health 
and also to certain political and social attitudes. 
He concludes that the higher the skill level of 
the job, the more likely that men will show high 
mental health, while mental health is lowest 
among workers with repetitive conveyor-paced 
jobs.!9 


19 Arthur Kornhauser, “The Mental Health of 
the Industrial Worker—A Detroit Study” 
(preliminary draft, August, 1962); ‘Mental 
Health of Factory Workers: A Detroit Study,” 

Human Organization, Vol. 21 (1962), pp. 43-46. 
” The following table, ibid., p. 45), will indicate his 
findings: 
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Kornhauser’s measures of mental health 
coincide, in part, with dimensions of attitudes 
also examined in this study. His indices include 
measures of: anxiety and tension; hostility 
versus trust in people; self-esteem versus nega- 
tive self-feelings; sociability versus withdrawal; 
personal morale versus anomie or social aliena- 
tion. He also found, consistent with the find- 
ings here, that workers in lower skill jobs were 
higher on economic “liberalism,” but lower in 
liberal attitudes on race relations and in- 
ternational affairs. Kornhauser concludes that 
the workers at various skill levels differ most 
sharply in feelings of defeat, pessimism, per- 
sonal inadequacy, futility, and distrust of 
others.2° 

Assembly-line workers, as we have seen, do 
not find their work interesting. They complain 
bitterly and consistently about monotony. In 


MENTAL HEALTH OF FACTORY WORKERS 





% With 
d tal 
Men in 40s (age) er 
scores 
Skilled 56 45 
High Semi-Skilled 41 98 
Ordinary SS 38 82 
Repetitive SS 26 73 
Repetitive machine-paced 
only (subdivision of pre- 
ceding category) 16 32 


These relationships held when the author con- 
trolled for education. 

20 Though I have spoken of a causal relationship 
between jobs and attitudes, I have not really 
“proven” such a relationship exists. The crucial 
problem is one of pre-selection. Perhaps men on 
assembly-line jobs differ from other semi-skilled 
workers because they were different before they 
ever took these jobs, rather than because they have 
been changed by their employment. Perhaps it is 
only men with a low sense of self-esteem and 
strong withdrawal tendencies who stay on the 
assembly-line. Kornhauser tries to handle this 
problem by exploring the life of his interviewees 
before they took their present jobs. He con- 
cludes that there is demonstrable evidence that 
jobs change attitudes, regardless of what those 
attitudes were before the job was taken. If so, 
then personality differences that exist before tak- 
ing the job do not explain occupational group 
differences in mental health. See “Mental Health 
of Factory Workers,” loe. cit., p. 46. 
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many respects, automobile assembly-line work 
reflects the most unhealthy characteristics of 
industrial work. Line workers have a sense of 
futility. They are frustrated and at the same 
time are seeking to undo their sense of inade- 
quacy. Their frustrations are clearly reflected 
in their alienation, i.e., their feelings of power- 
lessness, and its attendant consequences. Their 
feelings of helplessness are reflected in their 
fatalistic acceptance of their lot and of the 
agonies of the great world. Their efforts to re- 
store their self-esteem are reflected in their 
desires for economic improvement. 

What are the implications of these findings 
for our understanding of political life? 

First, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
assembly-line workers and others whose jobs 
deprive them of control over their physical 
movements are more likely to sympathize with 
radical and mass agitations. Assembly-line 
workers are more isolated and more likely to 
feel disenfranchised than other industrial 
workers. Their feelings about politics are likely 
to be influenced by desires for relatively radical 
change, even if these feelings are partly sup- 
pressed. 

Second, it seems clear that the job structure 
of industry is one factor that needs to be under- 
stood in grasping the impact of industrializa- 
tion. Kornhauser has pointed out that it is not 
industrialization per se, but rather ‘‘discon- 
tinuities” in industrial development that have 
been the basis for antidemocratic movements.” 
Among these discontinuities are excessive 
rapidity of industrialization or the acute break- 
down of the economy. Perhaps along with 
these factors we should also turn our attention 
to the job structure of emerging industries, fo- 
cusing on the proportion of assembly-line type 
jobs. 

Third, specific job groups may show a clearer 
relationship to political party allegiance in 
countries with multi-party systems than they 
seem to in America, The great majority of 
workers in all of the sample groups examined 
here were Democrats, yet the groups differed 
in the extent to which they favored liberal 
economic measures, and in the intensity of 
their antagonism to the Republicans. In a 
country where a greater variety of political 
choices is offered, such differences within the 
strata of manual workers may show up more 


2 Demands for justice and self-esteem can take 
many forms. For a discussion see Denis Butt, 
“Workers’ Control,” New Left Review, No. 10 
(July-August 1961), pp. 24-33. 

2 Kornhauser, The Politics of Mass Society, op. 
cit. 
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sharply in party allegiances. And conversely, 


_ if most of the men in most circumstances vote- 


Democratic anyway, regardless of differences 
in their feelings, party organizers here may well 
be content to get them to the polls and ignore 
their feelings. 

Finally, how widely can these findings be 
generalized? If recent work in industrial psy- 
chology is any indication, a large percentage of 
manual and white collar workers are not inter- 
ested in their work. It seems as yet an open 
question whether interest in work and control 
over work will increase or decrease with the 
spread of various forms of automation. At any 
rate, millions, if not tens of millions of Amer- 
icans in the foreseeable future are likely to be 
working at uninteresting, repetitive jobs. Per- 
haps such workers, even if they are not manual 
workers, will internalize the tensions and dis- 
satisfactions of their work. 

I am not attempting to argue that a bore 
clerk in a department store, a dish-washer in a 
restaurant, an auto assembly worker, and an 
IBM card puncher are likely to respond to their 
jobs in the same manner. Their political and 
social attitudes are conditioned by the content 
and status of their jobs, as well as the circum- 
stances and expectations they bring with them, 
and other factors. Yet it seems possible that at 
each status level, those with the most repeti- 
tive, least interesting or controllable jobs will 
be the most dissatisfied, alienated, and politi- 
cally “radical.’’8 


VI 


Various political analysts have argued that 
there is a causal connection between industrial- 
ization and democracy. Among the most 
prominent of these probably is Lipset, who has 
shown correlations between stable democratic 
systems and various indices which provide a 
way of measuring the relative modernity of 
nations.*4 In his view, contradicting Marx, in- 
dustrialization tends to produce the precondi- 
tions for political democracy because the class 
struggle is shaped in moderate directions. Rela- 
tive wealth and increased education tend to 
preclude extremism in the lower classes. The 


233 There is an extreme divergence of views con- 
cerning the composition of the manual work- 
force. For example, compare the emphasis in 
the appendix to Friedmann’s Anatomy of Work— 
Labor, Leisure and the Implications of Automa- 
tion, trans. Wyatt Rawson (New York, 1961), 
with the notes to Blauner, loc. cit. 

* “Some Social Requisites of Democracy,” this 
Review, Vol. 53 (March 1959), pp. 69-105; 
see also his Political Man, op. cit., ch. 2. 
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absence of deep and stable class differences 
also makes it possible for the rich and privileged 
to acknowledge the poor as members of the 
same species. 

Robert Lane has recently buttressed Lipset’s 
argument from another direction. His research, 
in depth interviews, of the attitudes of a sam- 
ple of “common men” in an Eastern city reveals 
that the work situation in which these men find 
themselves is conducive to the formation of 
democratic norms, Most of his sample have 
substantial independence at work, find satis- 
faction in their jobs, exercise some skill, are in a 
position to assert their competence and to ex- 
change views with co-workers and superiors. 
Lane’s findings also move in the direction of 
substantiating Blauner’s hypothesis that mod- 
ern industrial work provides wider oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of skill than work in 
previous societies. Lane concludes that the 

data on industrial work substantiate Lipset’s 
correlation between democracy and advanced 
industrial development. 

The findings reported here, as well as those of 
Kornhauser noted above, are not nearly so 
so optimistic as Lane’s or Blauner’s. It seems 
that at some lower skill levels work alienation 
is considerable, and has serious psychological 
and political consequences, some of which are 
not very healthy for a democratic polity. On 
the basis of the very incomplete knowledge we 
have about the effects of different types of 
work, skepticism about the overall conse- 
quences of industrial work is still in order. 

The manual workers examined in this study 
are not extremists in the sense of favoring truly 
radical change, revolution, violence, or of lend- 
Ang support to undemocratic political move- 

g ments. But it is not their jobs, at least in the 
case of the two groups of semi-skilled workers, 
that have made them supporters of the status 
quo, nor taught them very much about the na- 
ture of democratic social relationships. If these 
men are defenders of the political status quo it 
seems to be largely because of their status as 
consumers, not because of their work lives. If 
they have very much sense of personal ade- 
quacy, it is because of the control and judg- 
ment they are able to exercise outside their 
jobs. Though industrial work, for many rea- 
sons, may be more conducive to the develop- 
ment of democratic sentiments than the life of 
the peasant, it is quite another thing to argue 
that industrial work, at least of the repetitive 
variety, is generally healthy or enhances an 

t individual’s sense of worth. 

Lipset’s argument concerning the relation- 


% Political Ideology, ch, 15, 
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ship between industrialization and democracy 
seems to run counter to the analyses of writers 
such as C, Wright Mills and Erich Fromm. 
Fromm and Mills emphasize the alienation 
and apathy characteristic of bureaucratized 
industrial societies.® They argue that democ- 
racy is far from being a reality in today’s 
world. As they picture it, many ordinary cit- 
izens have become passive and alienated, feel 
unable to control their fates, and have lost 
sight of the significant issues of political life. 
Both Mills and Fromm relate these character- 
istics of industrial societies to the structure of 
work. Both argue that alienation and passivity 
at work breed alienation and passivity else- 
where. If they are right and industrialization 
creates many kinds of work situations which 
are not conducive to the development of demo- 
cratic attitudes, then how can industrialization 
and democracy be related? 

A great part of the difficulty in resolving this 
antithesis may lie in definitions and points of 
view. Lipset’s definition of democracy is an 
arbitrary, operational one. He speaks of two 
characteristics: competitive parties and the 
absence of strong anti-democratic political 
groups.”’ It is a “democracy” fitting this defini- 
tion which Lipset finds related to his indices of 
modernity. Both Fromm and Mills speak of 
democracy and democratic attitudes in a dif- 
ferent sense. Both bring normative judgments to 
bear on present reality. So, it is possible to 
agree that Lipset’s correlation is correct and 
important, and yet to agree with Mills and 
Fromm that present-day democracies are not 
as democratic as they might be. 

Robert Lane has argued that ego strength 
is a crucial psychological correlate of democ- 
racy. Without having experienced an inner 
sense of mastery as well as a sense of mastery 
over the environment, men do not develop the 
requisite ego strength to pursue a consistent, 
long-term course, or to effect much social 
change. One of the most important, if un- 
proven, implications of this study is that the 
work men do can have important consequences 
for their ego strength. Here the concerns of 
Fromm and Mills are significant. Men in a 
work environment they cannot control may be 
to some unknown degree damaged in their 


% Mills’ point of view is set out in White Collar, 
The American Middle Classes (New York, Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1951); The Power Elite (New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1959), and The Causes of 
World War III (New York, 1960). Fromm’s 
views can be found, in part, in The Sane Soctety 
(New York, 1955). 

21 Political Man, p. 48. 
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sense of mastery, and this damage may render 
them less capable of coping with and altering 
an environment they find unsatisfactory. To 
the extent that such damage occurs, men be- 
come victims rather than creators. To the 
extent that work life contributes to such in- 
capacities, it needs improvement in modern 
societies. Industrial democracy may yet prove 
to be a prerequisite to political and social 
democracy. 

A few final caveats: first, the severe dissatis- 
factions found among automobile assembly- 
line workers are probably not typical of the 
attitudes of most modern industrial workers. 
The nature of the assembly-line itself intensi- 
fies the problems of a mechanized job. These 
findings therefore represent only one segment 
of the working class. Their relevance to men in 
other types of jobs which are less intensely 
disliked remains to be seen.?8 Second, the find- 


28 For a comparison of “alienation” in several 
quite different industrial settings, see Robert 
Blauner, Alienation and Freedom (Chicago, 1964). 
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ings presented in the tables above are for the , 
most part based on a rather crude dichotomiz- 
ing of attitudes as these attitudes appeared in 
the setting of open-ended interviews. Such 
findings, especially in view of the small size of 
the sample, are at best suggestive and explora- 
tory. Most important, the question of the in- 
tensity with which various attitudes are held 
must remain moot in many of the areas this 
article has explored. For example, though many 


_ of the men criticize what they consider to be 


manipulative practices by political figures, most 
of them are not “alienated” from the political 
system. How deep their cynicism may go on 
occasion, is a question this study has not 
touched.?° 


29 Allen Schick provides a perceptive discussion 
of the need to deal realistically with the presence 
of ambivalent political attitudes in his paper, 
“Alienation and Politics,” delivered at the 1964 
American Political Science Association conven- 
tion. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


To THE EDITOR: 


There are a number of faulty items in the 
samples from a questionnaire presented by 
Professor Herbert McClosky in his article, 
“Consensus and Ideology in American Pol- 
itics,” in the June 1964 issue of the Review. 
While his findings are interesting, one must 
question their validity because the responses 
upon which the findings are based were in 
answer to questions or statements that, in my 
view, do not entirely measure what McClosky 
seems to say they measure. 

One fault, it seems to me, stems from a lack 
of distinction between what he calls “general 
„statements of free speech and opinion” (Table 
5D and those he states are ‘specific applications 
of free speech and procedural rights” (Table 
III). Respondents were asked, for example, to 
agree or disagree with the statement, “People 
who hate our way of life should still have a 
chance to talk and be heard.” That, in Mc- 
Closky’s terminology, is an item expressing a 
general statement. From Table III comes the 
following item: “Freedom does not give anyone 
the right to teach foreign ideas in our schools.” 
I find it impossible to distinguish any difference 
in the level of abstraction between the two 
statements. I find ‘‘freedom” just as abstract 
as “our way of life” and “a chance to talk and 
be heard” as general (or as specific, for that 
matter) as “the right to teach foreign ideas in 
our schools.” 
~ Another example from the same two tables 
illustrates the same problem. “I believe in free 
speech for all no matter what their views might 
be” is a “general”? declaration. Its “specific 
application” counterpart is, “A man oughtn’t 
to be allowed to speak if he doesn’t know what 
he’s talking about.” The two items deal with 
different issues, but they are on the same level 
of abstraction. 

Ambiguity is a fault of some questions. Dif- 
ferent people could easily answer the questions 
differently and take different meanings from 
them. An example of ambiguity is the following 
item from Table I: “It is all right to get around 
the law if you don’t actually break it.” The 
conception expressed in this assertion is both 
obscure and ambiguous. Does it mean that one 
might take all the deductions allowed when 
\filing his income tax (obeying the law), or does 

it mean exaggerating charitable contributions 
(breaking the law)? It seems to me that one 


breaks the law or one doesn’t. The existence of 
such things as income tax deductions in our 
society, however, might lead people to think 
that “getting around the law without actually 
breaking it” does mean something. The fact 
that it would mean different things to different 
people, however, makes the ambiguity ap- 
parent. 

Another ambiguous item appears in the 
same table. The item reads, “If congressional 
committees stuck strictly to the rules and 
gave every witness his rights, they would never 
succeed in exposing the many dangerous sub- 
versives they have turned up.” One might dis- 
agree with the statement, and thus presumably 
be classified as one who agrees with the “rules 
of the game,” because he believes that con- 
gressional committees have not turned up 
many subversives. Or he might disagree with 
the implication that congressional committees 
have not “stuck strictly to the rules.” Whose 
rules? Rules turning on standards of “fair 
play,” or the rules of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities? On the other 
hand, a respondent could agree with the state- 
ment, thus being classified as disagreeing with 
the “rules of the game,” but believe that the 
prize of exposing subversives was not worth 
the cost of violating the “rules of the game.” 

In some questions there is an inconsistency 
between the item and what it purports to 
measure. Table V, for example, is labeled 
“responses to items expressing belief in equal- 
ity.” It seems to me that one can believe in 
both equality and the following statement, an 
item taken from Table V: “Few people really 
know what is in their own best interest in the 
long run.” The item, it seems to me, has little 
relevance to the question of belief in equality; 
rather, it is a statement dealing with the con- 
ditions of prediction. It would be consistent 
with agreement with this item to believe that 
each individual knows his own interest better 
than anyone else does. 

Another item from the same table includes 
a statement of ends and a statement of means. 
It is, “Every person should have a good house, 
even if the government has to build it for him.” 
One could very well agree with the end (equal- 
ity of housing) and disagree with the means 
(government action). Or one could disagree 
with both the end and the means. It would 
seem likely, therefore, that the number of re- 
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spondents disagreeing with the item would be 
very substantial because of the nature of the 
question. Would it not give a more accurate 
measure if this item were made into two sep- 
arate items? 

The item stating, “Both major parties in this 
country are controlled by the wealthy and are 
run for their benefit,” poses a similar problem. 
One could agree with the first part (most 
political contributions come from the wealthy; 
contributors exercise a large measure of con- 
trol) while disagreeing with the second part. 

Let me comment on one more example. 
Presumably the following statement indicates 
“a sense of political futility”: “There doesn’t 
seem to be much connection between what I 
want and what my representative does.” 
Leaving aside the ambiguity of “representa- 
tive,” one would expect that most members of a 
minority party in a congressional district, say, 
would agree with the statement as regards 
their congressman. Because of the complexity 
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of our governmental system with its channels 
of access to different levels of government and ` 
to different “representatives,” they might very 
well not feel a sense of futility. Moreover, the 
answer most likely would vary with time, with 
party control, with the visible issues of the day, 
and perhaps other factors. 

The items I have quoted do not appear to 
fulfill McClosky’s promise that “each of these 
items can stand alone and be regarded in its 
own right as an indicator of a person’s opinions 
or attitudes. .. .” Items need to be constructed 
with more care, and perhaps with a pre-test, 
to discover those which do not with clarity and 
precision convey to the respondent the idea 
that the scholar asking the question had in 
mind. One must doubt the validity of findings 
based upon responses to items of the quality 
herein cited. 


Howarp H. LENTNER s- 


Western Reserve University 


RESPONSE TO LENTNER 


In Lentner’s opinion, some of the items pre- 
sented in my article are not valid indicators of 
the attitudes being assessed. Certainly, how- 
ever, he must know that the validity of a meas- 
ure is not a matter of individual opinion 
(neither his nor mine) and cannot be resolved 
by individual inspection of its face content. 
Would that the matter were so simple! 

All the items reported belong to scales that 
measure some aspect of the attitude dimensions 
to which the paper refers (e.g., faith in democ- 
racy, faith in freedom, procedural rights, 
inequalitarianism, tolerance, ethnic equality, 
etc.). As such, they have been pretested, tested, 
and retested, in some cases not once but several 
times; not by a single investigator but by a 
group of investigators; not on a single small 
sample but on various samples drawn from 
different universes and totalling thousands of 
people. The scales and their respective items 
have been variously validated by item ratings 
using panels of judges, by reproducibility tests 
for unidimensionality, by comparison of the 
responses of criterion groups, etc. Most of these 
facts were reported in the paper itself (p. 364) 
and were available even to a casual reader. 

That Lentner does not believe certain of the 
items to be valid is regrettable, but, in itself, 
of no particular importance. As anyone with 
knowledge of test construction can certify, 
unanimity in the rating of items is virtually 
impossible to achieve. No matter how clear 
and appropriate an item may seem to most 
judges, there are always dissenters who will 


rate it as irrelevant, ambiguous, or otherwise 
inadequate. Similarly (and adding difficulties 
beyond those suggested by Lentner’s criticism), 
even if an item were to be rated as perfect by 
every judge, not al] respondents who answer it 
in a given direction will do so for identical 
reasons. Some will respond for idiosyncratic 
reasons that have nothing to do with the “‘pur- 
pose” assigned to the item by the investigator. 
Some will score the item “correctly” (¢.e., ac- 
cording to prediction) but for the “wrong” 
reasons (t.e., reasons different from those set 
forth in the investigator’s theory or hypothe- 
ses). Some will also score it “incorrectly” for | 
the wrong reasons. Every item in an attitude’ 
scale, in short, is in some degree inescapably 
“multiphasic.” 

These difficulties would be fatal to this type 
of attitude measurement if no means were 
available for overcoming them. Such means 
exist, however. One relies, for example, not on 
a single item but on a number of items, of vary- 
ing intensities and shades of meaning; one 
selects items that, upon empirical testing, give 
evidence of belonging to the specified domain 
and that cluster, as predicted, with certain 
other items; and one observes and evaluates 
the ‘‘fit’”—in terms of consistency, credibility, 
and predictability—between the responses to 
the item in question and the responses to the 
other variables in the study. (On the last point, 


see the classic paper by Cronbach and Meebhl X, 


on “construct validity.”) Even with these and 
other precautions, some respondents will still 
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be misplaced or misrepresented by their re- 
sponses, One attempts to reduce the effect of 
this, in part, by the use of appropriately large 
and varied samples. 

It should also be observed that the items pre- 
sented in the tables were only sample items, 
meant to be illustrative, and were so described 
in the text. Other items, reflecting the same 
basic attitudes, were omitted from the tables 
to conserve space. But the same general con- 
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clusions emerge no matter which items or 
scales we use. Equally important, they are 
also consistent, on the whole, with the findings 
reported by other investigators who have done 
research in this area, including Stouffer, 
Prothro and Grigg, Key, Dahl, Hyman and 
Sheatsley, and Agger et al. 


Herpert McCuosxy 
University of California, Berkeley 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


In his review (September 1964, p. 682) of 
Klineberg’s “The Human Dimension in Inter- 
national Relations,” Morton Kaplan correctly 
points out that general psychological principles 
cannot be successfully applied to specific in- 
stances of international behavior without ade- 

quate knowledge of all the variables involved, 
many of which lie outside psychology. To dis- 
miss psychological analyses as marginally rele- 
vant, or useful for propagandistic purposes 
only, however, seems a bit cavalier. 

International relations are conducted by per- 
sons and groups. Their positions of leadership 
do not exempt them from the operation of 
laws of individual and group psychology. For 
example, Woodrow Wilson’s extreme inflexi- 
bility, probably partly due to his advancing 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, may well have been 
the crucial determinant of the votes of certain 
senators that kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations. Nor can Hitler’s malign 
personality attributes—conceivably manifes- 
tations of a post-encephalitic state—be written 
-off as of merely marginal influence on the 

t hideous course of Nazism. 

Psychological principles cannot be ignored 
in trying to analyze the interaction of stock- 
piling of nuclear weapons and conflicts of 
national interest to produce an ominous arma- 
ments-tension spiral. Strategic nuclear weapons 
are really psychological weapons since their 
actual use would be catastrophic. Today na- 
tions stake their survival on the implicit, and 
dubious, psychological assumption that the 
mere possession of these weapons will deter 
other nations from using them. Furthermore, 
national leaders are squandering huge sums in 
the effort to devise effective defense against 
nuclear weapons—demonstrably futile on both 
psychological and physical grounds—and on 
the equally vain attempt to increase national 

,, Security through accumulating weapons that 
decrease it. (Cf. Wiesner and York, “National 
Security and the Nuclear Test Ban,” Scientific 
American, October, 1964.) These activities are 


manifestations of the psychological principl? 
that persons initially try to cope with an un- 
familiar problem by assimilating it to the fa- 
miliar—in this case by thinking of nuclear 
weapons as if they were merely bigger con- 
ventional ones. 

As a final example, the political scientist 
R. C. North and his colleagues, by including 
psychological categories in their content analy- 
ses of documents, are demonstrating how the 
operation of psychological principles, such as 
the distorting effect of emotion on thinking and 
perception, contributed to the errors of judg- 
ment by national leaders that launched the 
first world war. 

The determinants of international behavior 
are indeed complex and psychology still does 
not have much to offer toward the creation of 
a world safe for conflict. Unfortunately, neither 
does political science. The rate of progress 
toward this vital goal depends not only on ad- 
vances in the many individual disciplines con- 
cerned but on their success in achieving fruitful 
collaboration. This is not promoted by narrow 
disciplinary parochialism. 


JeRoME D. Franx, M.D. 
Professor of Psychiatry 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


To THE EDITOR: 


To be accused of “narrow disciplinary 
parochialism” is one of the most interesting 
things that has happened to me recently. 

One statement in my review relating to Dr, 
Frank’s letter is: 


To the extent that psychological explanations 
apply—even if only marginally—to international 
polities, they will hinge on the psychological re- 
actions of particular individuals with particular 
personalities in particular political roles in par- 
ticular political circumstances. Thus the attempt 
to apply psychological generalizations in the ab- 
stract only produces that kind of stereotyped 
thinking against which Professor Klineberg pro- 
tests in his book. , 
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It is clear that I do not deny that the psy- 
chologies of individual persons play a role in 
-political decisions. Instead, I deny that psy- 
chologists offer generalizations of an abstract 
nature which are useful for political analysis. 
Even though some particular events may be 
determined to a considerable extent by the 
psychological variable, it would be difficult to 
find a serious student of politics who believes 
that this variable is central to the study of 
politics. Good interdisciplinary work is to be 
desired but will require considerably greater 
sophistication and greater empirical knowledge 
on the part of psychologists than that pro- 
fession has, in general, so far demonstrated 
when it has turned its attention to problems of 
politics. 

Where I referred to the propagandistic use 
of psychology, I did so in the context of a dis- 
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cussion of the use psychologists make of the 
various psychological mechanisms in inter- 
preting political behavior. Serious people know 
that it is impossible to make any kind of state- 
ment about such mechanisms in the absence of 
detailed knowledge of the context and that 
simple-minded interpretations of political 
reality which employ such mechanisms have no 
scientific value. They are at best propagandis- 
tic and they represent misuses of social science 
by people who should know better. Dr. Frank’s 
discussion of the arms race is a case in instance. 
That his objectives may be worthy unfortu- 
nately does not compensate for the fact that 
he has ventured well beyond his depth and 
that he has caricatured the positions and moti- 
vation of those whose views he opposes. 
Morton A, KAPLAN 
University of Chicago 


BE S 


MALAPPORTIONMENT REMEASURED 


To THE EDITOR: 


In their article, “Measuring Malapportion- 
ment” (in the June issue, p. 302), Glendon 
Schubert and Charles Press have provided a 
scale for ranking the apportionment of Ameri- 
can legislatures, accompanied by the results of 
their calculations of the mean, standard devi- 
ation, etc., for each legislative body. In pursuit 
of my research into the political effects of re- 
apportionment, I acquired their raw data from 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research. A closer examination of the ma- 
terials discloses that the “apportionment ideal” 
to which they compare each representational 
unit has been improperly calculated for a 
number of states. As a result, the rankings of 
all the states, and the individual results for 
those states that were incorrectly computed are 
called into question. 

Schubert and Press lay down the correct pro~ 
cedure on p. 312, where they describe the cal- 
culation of the mean, M, elsewhere referred to 
as the “apportionment ideal”: 


X =the population of any representational unit; 

N =the total number of representational units 
=the size of the chamber; and 

M equals the mean, of M=>)_X/N 


Representational units are created from multi- 
member districts by dividing the district popu- 


lation by the number of district representatives. 

In Table II (pp. 320-22) the results of the 
calculation of the means by this procedure 
appear to be presented. But an attempt to 
repeat the calculations revealed that instead of 
the population means for representational 
units, we have the means for districts. 

Where states have multi-member districts 
represented by a varying number of legislators, 
the district mean is an inaccurate measure of 
an “apportionment ideal”... Unless the au- 
thors clarify their results, in light of their own 
theoretical premises, their statistical rankings 
and patterns cannot be accepted. 


Joan T. ELLIFF 
Harvard University 


To tHe EDITOR: 


We wish to thank John T. Elliff of Harvard 
University for having called to our attention, 
and also to express to the Editor our appreci- 
ation for this opportunity to correct, a syste- 
matic coding error which affected the empirical 
findings of our article in the June issue of this 
Review (pp. 302-327). The corrected data are 
summarized below in revised Tables II and IV 
and Figure 2. 

GLENDON SCHUBERT 
CHARLES PRESS 
Michigan State University 


y- 
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CORRECTED TABLE II. SCORES FOR AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS ON APPORTIONMENT INDICES 


OF CENTRAL TENDENCY, DISPERSION, VARIATION, SKEWNESS, AND KURTOSIS 





State Chamber Mean 
ALAB S 93335 
ALAB H 30809 
ALAS S 9674 
ALAS H 4837 
ARIZ S 46506 
ARIZ H 16272 
ARK 5 51045 
ARK H 17863 
CAL S 392780 
CAL H 195478 
COLO S 50113 
COLO H 26984 
CONN 5 70423 
CONN H 8622 
DEL S 26252 
DEL H 12751 
FLA S 130302 
FLA H 52226 
GA S 73022 
GA H 19235 
HAW S 25306 
HAW H 12407 
IDA S 15163 
IDA H 11308 
ILL S 173810 
ILL H 56872 
IND 8 93250 
IND H 46625 
IOWA S 55149 
IOWA H 25530 
KAN S 54446 
KAN H 17421 
KY S 80077 
KY H 30373 
LA 5 83513 
LA H 32248 
ME S 29371 
ME H 6373 
MD S 107030 
MD H 25234 
MASS S 127405 
MASS H 21339 
MICH S 230118 
MICH H 71127 
MINN S 51026 
MINN H 26097 
MISS S 44452 
MISS H 15558 
MO S 126559 
MO H 27400 





Standard 
Deviation 


106513 
24608 
8744 
2362 
85034 
8427 
11429 
7500 
938308 
79322 
28359 
13959 
41320 
13447 
21308 
13497 
176029 
65222 
85985 
24673 
21937 
5027 
17925 
6389 
108724 
18127 
34087 
20214 
39820 
20624 
57735 
16710 
38727 
21456 
48447 
22903 
9706 
2110 
119919 
20152 
19780 
6681 
148635 
31882 
45355 
26036 
22468 
12005 
45004 
22615 











Skewness Kurtosis 
3.95 16.66 
1.60 1.84 
2.46 6.18 
0.40 —1.20 
2.72 6.14 
0.64 — 0.37 
1.44 1.46 
0.01 —1.06 
5.43 29.78 
0.88 0.19 
1,12 0.90 
1.07 0.75 
1.32 0.69 
3.47 13.73 
0.89 —0.84 
1.88 2.78 
2.79 9.15 
2.26 5.55 
3.78 16.81 
4.87 28.16 
0.83 —0.93 
1.15 —0.01 
2.46 6.72 
0.28 —0.79 
1.45 2.42 
1.74 3.09 
0.57 —0.37 
1.41 3.07 
3.27 18.62 
2.99 11.61 
3.54 13.61 
1.92 3.73 
4.16 19.35 
4.76 29.08 
1.66 3.08 
2.15 4.91 
0.28 —1.11 
1.06 1.74 
1.71 2.12 
1.40 1.00 
0.71 0.51 
1.16 2.14 
1.61 2.22 
1.42 2.25 
5.01 29.92 
5.14 35.55 
1.23 1.67 
2.45 6.11 
1.85 3.31 
2.01 6.21 
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Tass II. (Continued) 





State Chamber Mean Standard ICV Skewness Kurtosis 
Deviation 
MONT S 12049 15652 .43 2.81 8.09 
MONT H 7178 2842 71 —0.47 —0.65 
NEB S 32822 15364 .68 2.38 6.94 
NEV S 16781 33489 .33 2.54 4.92 
NEV H 6070 5365 .53 1.20 0.18 
N.H S 25285 7947 .76 0.53 0.17 
N.H H 1450 599 -70 0.26 1.48 
N.J. S 288893 243806 54 1.11 0.40 
N.J. H 101112 35058 74 0.81 0.70 
N.M. S 29719 45502 .39 4.13 18.34 
N.M. H 14394 7762 64 0.52 —0.65 
N.Y. S 280013 87676 .76 1.87 4.80 
N.Y. H 108272 49110 .68 0.78 1.74 
N.C. S 91131 44402 .67 2.34 6.19 
N.C H 37969 20534 .64 0.04 —1.22 
N.D S 12877 8016 -61 2.05 4.03 
N.D. H 5584 2905 .65 2.66 9.09 
OHIO S 255443 67749 .79 0.83 1.12 
OHIO H 69830 33978 .67 —0.18 ~1.34 
OKLA S 52912 62707 .45 3.33 10.91 
OKLA H 19242 15040 .56 1.81 2.27 
ORE S 58949 17314 TI —0.13 —1.07 
ORE H 29467 6664 81 —0.32 —0.03 
PENN S 226880 119542 -65 1.24 0.84 
PENN H 53861 18548 74 0.40 1.76 
R.I. S 19501 18234 „51 1.06 0.12 
R.I. H 8505 4958 63. 1.12 1.98 
S.C. S 51796 49646 51 2.18 4.13 
S.C. H 19206 3560 84 0.00 —0.22 
S.D. S 19443 9643 -66 2.60 6.68 
S.D. H 9073 2783 .76 0.26 —0.35 
TENN S 108094 66058 .62 0.75 —0.98 
TENN H 36031 22556 .61 0.73 —0.81 
TEX 5 308725 241371 .56 2.51 5.88 
TEX H 63955 33339 .65 1.41 1.34 
UTAH Ss 35629 22965 -60 0.14 ~—1.78 
UTAH H 13900 6756 .67 —0.04 0.15 
VT S 12996 3452 .79 —0.57 0.99 
VT H 1585 3130 .33 6.55 58.73 
VA NS) 99162 44454 - .69 2.19 5.82 
VA H 39675 20622 .65 2.90 10.68 
WASH S 57636 3 26563 .68 1.39 2.32 
WASH H 28527 10169 73 0.88 0.15 
W VA 5 58138 19536 -14 2.58 6.49 
W VA H 18600 5938 .75 0.10 0.87 
WIS 5 119690 28859 .80 1.19 1.43 
WIS H 39528 12913 75 1.68 3.16 
WYO 8S 12206 8217 .59 1.01 —0.33 
WYO H 5886 2407 .70 0.43 —1.34 
U.S. S 1780193 1845698 .48 1.90 3.43 
US. H 408601 134999 .75 1.40 2.62 
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TABLE IV. A SCALE OF THE APPORTIONMENT OF AMERICAN LEGISLATURES, WITH SUMMARY 
EVALUATION OF THE SKEWNESS, KURTOSIS, AND VARIABILITY IN THE CURVES FOR THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO THE POPULATION OF THEIR REPRESENTATIONAL UNITS 





Rank 


OONAN eH 


State 


Ohio 
Ore. 
N.H. 
Neb. 
Mass. 
Utah 
Maine 
Tenn. 
Pa. 
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Senate: House: Joint Appor- 
Vari- tionment 

Skewness Kurtosis Skewness Kurtosis ability* Score 
Normal Considerable Normal ‘Normal A 90.3 
Normal Normal Normal Normal A 89.0 
Normal Normal Normal Considerable A 88.0 
Considerable Considerable NONE At 80.9 
Normal Normal Considerable Considerable A 80.4 
Normal Normal Normal Normal C 73.4 
Normal Normal Considerable Considerable A 73.2 
Normal Normal Normal Normal B 71.8 
Considerable Normal Normal Considerable A 71.0 
Normal Normal Considerable Considerable A 69.8 
Considerable Considerable Normal Considerable A 69.2 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 69.2 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 67.2 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 62.7 
Normal Normal Considerable Normal Cc 62.6 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal A 62.6 
Considerable Normal Normal Normal C 62.3 
Considerable Normal Normal Normal C 60.2 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable A 58.5 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal B 58.3 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal Cc 56.4 
Considerable Normal Considerable Normal B/A 54.7 
Normal Normal Considerable Considerable D 50.6 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal C 50.4 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable A/C 47.2 
Normal Normal Extreme Extreme B 46.9 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal C 46.8 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 46.2 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal D 45.1 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable C 44.1 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Extreme B 43.8 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 42.4 
Considerable Normal Considerable Considerable D 42.3 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable B 40.4 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable D 40.0 
Considerable Considerable Normal Normal D 39.6 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable C 39.4 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Extreme B 39.3 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Considerable D 30.5 
Considerable Normal Extreme Extreme B 27.4 
Considerable Considerable Considerable Normal D 25.3 
Extreme Extreme Normal Normal D 23.7 





* The letters correspond to the quadrant designations in Figure 2. 
} A maximal ICV score of +1.0 and a maximally positive G score of 40.3 were assigned to Nebraska’s 
non-existent lower chamber. 
Summary Indices for the Apportionment Score Distribution: Median =46.9, Mean =47.9, o =23.3, 


àA ICV =.67, gs ~.24 and Q= —.64. 
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State 


Cal. 
Fla. 
Iowa 
Ky. 
Alab. 
Okla. 
Kans. 


Minn. 


Ga. 


Tass IV. (Continued) 


Senate: 
Skewness Kurtosis 
Extreme Extreme 
Considerable Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 
Extreme Extreme 





House: 


Skewness 


Normal 
Considerable 
Considerable 
Extreme 
Considerable 
Considerable 
Considerable 
Extreme 
Extreme 





(.61) 


Mdng 


Senate ICV Scores 


UNAPPORTIONED 


Dele 


Minne Z 
7 


“Okla 


MALAPPORT | ONED 


Nev ¢ 


House ICV Scores 


Masse 


Arke 


Ohjoe 


Kurtosis 


Normal 
Considerable 
Extreme 
Extreme 
Considerable 
Extreme 
Considerable 
Extreme 
Extreme 


WELL APPORT IONEO 


wise 


Ores 


NYe «NH 
Meg 


s Iah yont 


Mdny 


MISAPPORTIONED 


(.65) 


AL” 
7 





Joint Appor- 
Vari- tionment 
ability* Score 
C 20.2 
D 17.3 
D 15.0 
B 13.9 
D 12.3 
D 11.9 
D 11.5 
D 1.8 
D —4.9 





Fre. 2. The Apportionment of American Legislatures, as measured by variance in 
the population of representational units (as of March 26, 1962). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rulers and the Ruled—Political Power and 
Impotence in American Communities. By 
Rosert A, AGGER, Daniel Goldrich, and 
Bert E. Swanson. (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1964. Pp. vii, 789. $7.95.) 


Some books are written to be read; others to 
be consulted; and still others to be studied. This 
research report of decision-making in four 
American communities, involving the scope of 
their governmental activities, requires inten- 
sive study. It deals with the emergence and 
resolution of diverse substantive issues that 
faced the four communities in the period be- 
tween the end of the second World War and 
the termination of the research in 1961. It in- 
vestigates the questions of how and why public 
issues were articulated as they were in the pre- 
ferences, demands and expectations of both 
community leaders and ordinary citizens. It is 
equally concerned with the problem of how the 
decisions made were patterned by relatively 
stable, but also shifting, influence relations 
among ideologically and otherwise opposed 
sides, and by the prevailing as well as changing 
power structures and regimes of the four com- 
munities. Its central focus, therefore, is the 
problem of stability and change as functions of 
convergent and divergent tendencies in the 
political process. 

Of course, this rather skeleton characteriza~ 
tion of the book does not come close to describ- 
ing its total content. No review of a few hun- 
dred words can satisfactorily describe or do 
critical justice to a research report of almost 
800 pages. It can, at most, serve as a guide to 
a report that must be studied and cannot 
simply be read. Moreover, this is a book whose 
study requires an open mind. For it contains 
much with which one can readily quarrel. 
Nevertheless, I shall deny myself the privilege 
of dissent, for I feel that the virtues of the re- 
search far exceed the vices of the report. 

An unbiased study of this research requires 
that one accept, at least initially and however 
tentatively, the set of conceptual formulations 
that direct the analysis. This is no easy assign- 
ment. For the authors, intent on giving em- 
pirically viable definitions to such traditionally 
ambiguous concepts as influence, power, status, 
regime, consensus and so on, make few con- 
cessions to conventional terminology. One is 
continuously challenged to avoid giving these 
terms one’s own parataxic meanings. 

First of all, this is a fresh contribution to the 
cumulative study of community politics. It is 


self-consciously geared, in both text and foot- : 


notes, to the debate about community power 
between those who, following Hunter, proceed 
from the assumptions of stratification theory 
and rely chiefly on sociometric methods, and 
those who, like Dahl and his associates, make 
pluralistic assumptions and stress concrete 
decision-making situations as objects of inquiry. 
I doubt that the warring camps will be happy 
with the theoretically often novel formulations 
and the methodologically quite eclectic pro- 
cedures that Agger and his coworkers have 
adopted. But as the debate between stratifica- 
tion theorists and pluralists went on through- 
out the period during which their research was 
in various stages of development, it is quite 
clear that the authors profited from it. They 
succeeded in avoiding some of the difficulties 
and in harnessing some of the advantages of +. 
either approach. Indeed, though many prob- 
lems remain, they demonstrate that rap- 
prochement is not beyond the range of possibil- 
ity, and that there need not be conflict between 
the analysis of the actual roles which actors 
take in decision-making situations and the 
analysis of their place in the social structure. 
Both types of analysis can be complementary, 
just as the reputational method of sociometry, 
if not overburdened by undue inferences, need 
not yield results that are at odds with the 
emphasis on events preferred by the pluralists. 

Second, this is a study in comparative poli- 
tics. From this perspective, of interest is not 
so much the comparison of the substantive 
politics that transpired in the four research 
locations, as is the use made of these locations 
for the purpose of testing the adequacy of \. 
certain typologies of political structure within 
which the political process takes place, and 
without which genuine comparison is impos- 
sible in the first place. Agger and associates 
developed two typologies—of “power struc- 
ture” and ‘“regime’—in order to come to 
comparative grips with the otherwise highly 
diverse-seeming political systems which they 
encountered in the four communities. The 
power structure is conceived as a function of 
two variables: (1) the extent of the distribu- 
tion of political power among the citizenry, and 
(2) the degree of ideological convergence or 
divergence among the leadership. Dichotomiza~- 
tion of the variables yields four types of power 
structure called Consensual Mass, Competi- 
tive Mass, Consensual Elite, and Competitive 
Elite. Political regime, on the other hand, is 
seen as a function of two other variables: (1) 
citizens’ sense of electoral potency, and (2) 
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the probability that efforts to shift or maintain 


~ the scope of government will be stymied by 


TN 


the use of illegitimate sanctions. Again, 
dichotomization of the variables results in four 
types of regime termed Developed Democracy, 
Underdeveloped Democracy, Guided Democ- 
racy, and Oligarchy. These typologies help to 
facilitate comparison of otherwise non-compar- 
able political processes and to pinpoint the 
direction of political change. While these 
typologies serve the authors, their theoretical 
validity requires careful scrutiny and their 
utility calls for application in still other re- 
search arenas. 

This is, third, a study of change through 
time. One of the well-known weaknesses of 
behavioral research has long been its syn- 
chronic character. While synchronic analysis 
need not be static, it is clearly unable to control 
the critical factor of time that is so important 


.for the purpose of generalization. Agger and 


coworkers have developed an ingenious tech- 
nique for coping with the problem of comparing 
the developmental stages of political change. 
Because the field research in the four com- 
munities was conducted at different points in 
time, yet because the political situation in each 
community at the time of field work was of 
particular interest, this period was character- 
ized as “Time E to M”—i.e., the period be- 
tween the occurrence of the Event at the re- 
searcher’s focus of attention and the moment 
of Measurement. In the case of Farmdale this 
was 1950-52; in the case of Oretown 1952-53; 
and in the cases of Petropolis and Metroville it 
was 1957 and 1958, Another period, “Time M 
to M+1 or M-+2” could then serve as the 
period in which “natural experiments” in the 
various locations were observed for the pur- 
pose of testing hypotheses suggested by previ- 
ous observations conducted during Time E to 
M. The periods following this “experimental” 
stage, of varying length because the research 
had to be brought to a close (in Farmdale 
M-+3 to M+9, in Metroville M-+3 only, for 
instance), could be utilized as a further check 
on the validity of the observations made dur- 
ing E to M. Finally, the periods prior to E to 
M, in each case going back to 1946, could be 
characterized as E—1 and so on and could 
serve the purpose of systematically reviewing 
alternate community backgrounds. In other 
words, the research has a high degree of 
historical depth without being “historical,” 
an accomplishment probably unmatched so far 
by behavioral inquiry in any other substantive 
area of investigation. 

Last, but not least, this is a clear example of 
the possibility of exploiting data concerning 
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the political behavior of individuals for global 
analysis. The book moves from formal to 
operational definitions; from the latter to ob- 
servations and measurement of behavior; from 
there to both aggregated and group properties 
of the structures and processes that are de- 
scribed; and from such molar description to the 
testing of rather global hypotheses. Indeed, the 
hypotheses presented and tested in the last 
chapter constitute the high point of the entire 
enterprise. They deal with the emergence and 
existence of Developed Democracy, the rela- 
tionship between regimes and power structures, 
the dynamics of power structure, the formation 
of political leadership groups, shifts in the scope 
of government, the impact of governmental 
structure on type of power structure, and so 
on. In testing relevant hypotheses, the authors 
could not only make use of the four commun- 
ities as their units of analysis, but also of the 
four communities in different time periods— 
that is, they had four times fifteen or sixty 
units of analysis available for this purpose. For 
instance, with regard to the hypothesis—'‘a 
Competitive Mass type of power structure is 
sufficient but not necessary for the existence 
of a Developed Democratic type of regime’’— 
it was found that, without exception, during 31 
periods of Competitive Mass power structure 
the prevalent type of regime was Developed 
Democracy, but that during 29 periods of other 
types of power structure, fourteen were also 
characterized by Developed Democracy. 

As I suggested, a brief review of this inten- 
sive research report is necessarily a troublesome 
affair. All I dared to do here, therefore, was to 
suggest some aspects of the book that interested 
me, that (I think) interested the authors, and 
that (I hope) will be of interest to political 
scientists. It is my conviction that Agger, 
Goldrich and Swanson are to be congratulated 
on The Rulers and the Ruled. That it is a major 
empirical undertaking in the field of commu- 
nity power structures is only one of its virtues. 
But it is also a sophisticated venture in modern 
political theory and, in its comparative aspects, 
an important contribution to the methodology 
of political science. 

Heinz Eurav 

Institute for Advanced Studies 

Vienna, Austria 


The Calculus of Consent: Logical Foundations 
of Constitutional Democracy. By James M. 
BucHanan and Gorpon Tuttock. (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 
1962. Pp. x, 361. $6.95.) 


The search continues for theoretical frame- 
works which will give perspective and direction 
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to the study of politics. The present work is of 
this genre, with the authors borrowing heavily 
from a sister discipline, economics, for their 
methodology, analytics and conceptual appa- 
ratus. The result of their efforts is likely to 
provide an important impetus for future re- 
search. 

Although reminiscent of Dahl and Lind- 
blom, Politics, Economics, and Welfare, and 
Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory, it has the 
most in common with Downs’ An Economic 
Theory of Democracy. Whereas Downs is con- 
cerned with the behavior of political parties, 
the authors here focus on the individual—his 
interests and the calculus of choice which pre- 
vails when he and his fellow men organize 
society. 

The individual is seen as a rational, utility- 
maximizing creature who will always choose 
“more” rather than “less.” Upon this be- 
havioral assumption the authors construct a 
model to describe the manner in which collec- 
tive decisions are made and to extract value- 
free principles upon which students of politics 
should base these decisions. 

Two types of decisions are distinguished, 
“constitutional” and “operational.” The first 
is faced when a state is being organized. It 
includes the selection of rules governing the 
degree of consensus needed before collective 
action is to be taken and a determination of the 
areas to which such action is to be extended. 
During this stage, all who take part must agree 
upon the need for a state. Thus, the authors 
rely upon the assumptions of the social con- 
tractarians, Later, they adduce a more general 
rule of unanimity from the logic and language 
of their model. The second, or operational stage 
of rule-making follows the constitution’s 
promulgation. The degree of collective action 
brought about in this period is directly related 
to the rules of consent agreed upon during the 
first phase. This is among the most important 
relationships the authors establish. 

They help to demonstrate its ubiquity by 
distinguishing between two kinds of organiza- 
tional costs, “external” and “decision-making.” 
Together they form the costs of social inter- 
dependence. The first type is borne because of 
private action taken by others over which the 
individual has no control and which minimizes 
his utility. The second is a product of the 
bargaining which must take place before an 
agreement is reached. External costs rise as the 
degree of consent required for collective action 
falls. Decision-making costs rise as the re- 
quired consensus approaches unanimity. While 
unanimity would be the “ideal” rule, these 
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second costs make it prohibitive and man is 
inclined to settle on a majoritarian principle. 
The rule frequently chosen is that of a simple 
majority. However, the authors seriously ques- 
tion the “efficiency” of simple majority voting. 
They assert that it is likely to increase collec- 
tive action and generate additional costs which 
eventually outstrip the benefits brought about 
—collectivization producing external costs of 
its own. They devote a major share of their 
attention demonstrating this implication, intro- 
ducing other variables, such as the degree of 
voter intensity and logrolling, in doing so. They 
also employ game theory and Paretian criteria 
for efficiency to provide both perspective and 
support to their conclusions. Finally, they 
apply their model and simple majority rule to 
the representative and pressure group features 
of a democracy. The primary implication of the 
analysis is that checks and balances, the federal 


system, the separation of powers and a quali- +~ 


fied majority rule serve to mitigate and deter 
the harsher externalities resulting from simple 
majority rule. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of 
this work is its extension of economic terminol- 
ogy and orientations to essential concepts of 
democratic political theory. The notion of 
economic or market-place exchange is applied 
convincingly to political organization, and vot- 
ing is interpreted in terms of its economic value. 
The authors’ methods for measuring utility 
and their distinction between consitutional and 
operational stages of rule-making are useful 
conceptual devices. 

The book is not without its shortcomings, 
however. Occasionally the reader is unable to 
determine whether reference is being made to 


a model or to the authors’ observations about ` 


the real world. A second difficulty arises in 
their inclusion of group decisions. At the outset, 
they maintain that the word “group” may be 
substituted for “individual” throughout the 
analysis. Yet, a simple model based upon a 
given set of assumptions about individual be- 
havior and analyzing the purposes and results 
of collective choices made by individuals can- 
not, either logically or empirically, bear the 
added burden of examining choices based upon 
group behavior. It is suggested also that realis- 
tic implications somewhat different from those 
reached by the authors may be adduced by 
altering the degree of emphasis given to several 
of the variables. The study contains other 
sources for dispute, but none seriously under- 
mine its considerable merit. 
Irwin N. GERTZOG 
Yale University 
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In Congress Assembled: The Legislative Process 

_ în the National Government. By DANIEL M. 

Berman. (New York, N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1964.) Pp. xv, 432. $8.75. 


For political scientists studying Congress, 
these are the best of times, these are the worst 
of times. These are the best of times because 
increased numbers of political scientists have 
been observing Congress at close range, thus 
providing a new richness of data and insight. 
These are the worst of times because the sheer 
generation of data has proceeded so much 
faster than the generation of theory, that we 
are woefully short-handed for ways of relating 
one set of facts to another. Our potential for 
understanding Congress has been increased; 
but, bereft of theory adequate to the data, we 
cannot communicate our understanding in the 
language of generalization. This state of affairs 
in congressional research is reflected in the 

strengths and in the weaknesses of Daniel 
Berman’s recent “effort to analyze the institu- 
tion as a whole.” 

Professor Berman served as a Congressional 
Fellow of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, and his book is filled with the excite- 
ment of first-hand discovery. It is enlivened by 
the knowledgeable discussion of seldom pub- 
licized aspects of congressional life. Berman is 
at his best when he brings an insider’s perspec- 
tive to bear on the selection and the discussion 
of topics that have not typically found their 
way into general studies of Congress. His 
discussions of such things as the uses of staff, 
the relationship between Congressmen and 
news correspondents, handling the mail in 
congressional offices, the Congressional Record, 

legislative patronage, and the strategic uses of 

various procedural devices are informed by 
perceptive observation. The emphasis which he 
gives to such topics will surely serve to add new 
items to the permanent agenda for congres- 
sional research. 

The author does not, however, offer any 
unifying scheme of analysis. Nor does he adhere 
to any very rigorous standards of evidence in 
support of his generalizations. The reader must 
decide for himself how the various bits of data 
relate to one another and, especially, what rela- 
tionships exist between each aspect discussed 
and overall Congressional performance. He 
must decide for himself whether the book’s 
generalizations have any empirical evidence to 
support them—other than that randomly col- 
lected in the Kennedy years. 

,.. Chapter 4, for example, contains an insight- 
ful description of Larry O’Brien’s congressional 
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liasion operation and some informative material 
on administrative lobbying of Congress. It also 
contains the assertion that ‘‘President Kennedy 
fared particularly badly” with Congress. But 
this important conclusion about outcome is not 
supported by evidence, it is not explained and 
it is not related to the discussion of liaison 
work and administration lobbying which pre- 
ceded it. Nor is there any discussion at all of 
executive-legislative relations in the Eisenhower 
or Truman periods, topics which might be 
expected to provide some evidence for gen- 
eralization. 

Chapter 6 contains a whole set of generali- 
zations about the power of committee chair- 
men unsupported by other than single instances 
of activity by one or two chairmen. Much 
is made of the fact that 22 of the 36 com- 
mittee chairmen come from southern dis- 
tricts, but no attempt is made to document the 
consequences of this fact for congressional out- 
put. The reader is encouraged, therefore, to 
equate Lister Hill with James Eastland and 
Carl Vinson with Howard Smith and then 
draw his own conclusions. Chapters 1 and 2 
are filled with generalizations about congres- 
sional nominations, campaigns and elections 
without aggregate data to support them. From 
the first chapter to the last, the author stresses 
the weakness of party in Congress, but he does 
not present evidence from a single roll call in 
support of this crucial generalization—and in 
refutation of the counter-claim that party is, 
after all, the most important variable in deter- 
mining congressional behavior. 

There are, it appears to this reviewer, two 
reasons for these disappointing weaknesses of 
theory and of evidence. In the first place, the 
author has overly succumbed to that stress on 
the illuminating anecdote which suffuses and 
spices interpretation of events on Capitol Hill. 
Congressmen and staffers never tire of warning 
the political scientist that he cannot under- 
stand Congress until he understands ‘‘the 
personalities involved.” And, of course, this is 
correct. But Congressmen, quite naturally, 
overemphasize the explanatory power of those 
things they understand best and which are 
least accessible to the scholar. The danger for 
the researcher is that when he has penetrated 
the veil and when he has become privy to the 
talk of insiders, he may, in the joy of initiation 
and discovery, mistake anecdote for explana- 
tion. He may regard the unique instance as 
adequate evidence for his generalizations and 
de-emphasize the political scientist’s stress on 
the patient accumulation of evidence in depth 
and over time. And, carried along by the con- 
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crete, day to day, short range perspectives of 
Congressmen, the researcher may come less and 
less to organize his thinking about’ events in 
accordance with bodies of theory. 

The weaknesses of the Berman book are 
traceable, also, to the author’s adoption and 
use of the liberal posture as a kind of surrogate 
for theory and evidence. By implicitly adopting 
a normative theory of how Congress should 
operate (e.g. insuch ways as will advance liberal 
causes), the author can more comfortably 
neglect empirical theory concerning how Con- 
gress does in fact operate. And by writing for 
others who share the liberal posture, the 
standards of evidence can be relaxed. ‘“‘Every- 
one knows” that it is necessary to criticize and 
to discuss proposed changes in the seniority 
tule, the cloture rule, congressional investiga- 
. tions, congressional delaying devices, con- 
gressional party weakness, the weakness of 
presidential influences over Congress and the 
appropriations process. Where such agreement 
exists, a standard set of empirical generaliza- 
tions concerning such matters will be freely 
accepted, individual instances will be taken as 
evidence and relationships among bits of data 
will be self-evident. Some readers will not be 
bothered by the imperceptible interlacing of 
normative theory and description which re- 
sults. Senator Joseph Clark will, no doubt, 
read the book as a perfectly accurate, ade- 
quately documented description of how Con- 
gress does operate. But it is highly unlikely 
that Senators Richard Russell and Everett 
Dirksen would agree. 

Professor Berman’s book represents a step 
forward in the presentation of data and insight. 
But it has left to others the essential tasks of 
turning isolated facts into tested generaliza- 
tions and of writing a description of Congress 
that conservative, as well as liberal members 
will recognize as reality. 

RicHarD F. Fenyo Jr. 

University of Rochester 


Political Power: USA/USSR. ZBIGNIEW 
BRZEZINSKI AND SAMUEL HUNTINGTON. 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1963. Pp. 
xiii, 461. $7.50.) 


This is an original and imaginative book, 
but also a disappointing one. It is original and 
imaginative because the two authors have 
departed from ideological and formal models 
of the political systems of the two dominant 
powers of our era, and compared them accord- 
ing to their structure, process, and performance 
on the basis of empirical evidence and prudent 
speculation. It is disappointing because they 
chose a “straw man” theory (that of conver- 
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gence) to dispute. This reviewer felt greatly let 
down by the anticlimactic conclusion, “It is~ a 
too simple to assume that the complexity of the 
human condition is reducible to a single social- 
economic or political mold. The evolution of 
the two systems, but not their convergence, 
seems to be the undramatic pattern for the 
future.” 

The book begins bravely with the argument 
that students of Soviet and American politics 
have been little influenced by developments in 
the study of comparative politics. “Each group 
has tended to study its own system as an end 
in itself and, implicitly, as a system so sui 
generis as to forbid comparison with others. 
The esoteric cult of Kremlinology on the one 
hand has been matched by the worship of 
American uniqueness on the other.” And yet 
when we are all through with this often 
illuminating and arresting study, we have to 
conclude that these two students of Soviet and J 
American politics have still remained outside” ~ 
the developments in comparative politics. 

The reasons for this are of interest. The de- 
velopments in comparative politics to which 
the authors refer really represent a return to 
the classic tradition of political theory, a con- 
cern with the varieties of polity and their 
consequences for man and society, the condi- 
tions with which these varieties are associated, 
and the factors which affect their growth and 
transformation. Brzezinski and Huntington are 
less concerned with political theory, and per- 
haps rather more with political polemic. They 
refute an argument which few students of 
politics would advance with any seriousness: 
that the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. are becoming 
alike. In the course of presenting this argu- 
ment, that they are not becoming alike, they 
lose track of the really interesting problem-”” 
which is what are they becoming like. Thus in 
the concluding chapter we are told that the 
U.S.S.R. will not become a democracy, and the 
U.S. will not go Communist, but we are never 
treated to a full length and explicit conclusion 
about what is happening to these two political 
systems and why. 

They discuss four factors which are affecting 
changes in the Soviet political system: the 
industrial culture, the organizational and 
operational implications of the industrial 
system, affluence, and international involve- 
ment. In each case they acknowledge that these 
forces will produce some change in the political 
system. For example, in discussing the effect 
of affluence on the Soviet system, they point 
out that continued economic development in a 
the U.S.S.R. may mean that“ . .. The political 
system will be characterized by greater ration- 
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ality, less coercion, increased reliance on social 
self-control. The society will suffer less from 
the tensions originating in the lack of resources 
and, initially, from the absence of social con- 
sent for the new political system. A system 
combining self-sustaining popular control over 
social behavior, based on a highly collectivist 
affluence, with centralized managerial direction 
from above, will differ profoundly from the 
earlier Stalinist model but also from the exist- 
ing Western affluent societies.” This would be 
a dramatic change indeed! One might even 
argue that the developments in Soviet politics 
and society and the Communist international 
system to which they refer and which involve 
trends toward greater decentralization and 
pluralism, are already rather “dramatic” de- 
velopments. Instead of pursuing interesting 
themes such as this, the authors quickly move 
back to the thesis of undramatic evolution, 
having forgotten that evolutionary theory in- 
‘cliides the principle of mutation. 

The body of the book contains fascinating 
material on Soviet and American ideological 
patterns, recruitment and circulation of elites, 
and the characteristics of the struggle for power 
and the policy-making process in the two 
countries. The authors provide us with four 
comparative case studies of politics and policy- 
making in the two countries. Surely these 
represent valuable additions to the literature. 
But much of the significance of these com- 
parisons is lost because of the theoretical 
poverty of the treatment. Having rejected 
ideological models, they offer no analytical 
models to take their place. Thus the reader can- 
not judge the significance of the differences 
they bring out since only two political systems 
are being compared. It is surprising that in a 
“decade marked by a proliferation of political 
typologies they use none of these and offer 
none of their own, not even types of mobiliza- 
tion and authoritarian regimes, and varieties 
of democratic systems, to provide dimensions 
and continua on which to locate the U. S. and 
U.S.S.R. in some orderly and systematic way. 

GABRIEL A, ALMOND 

Stanford University 


The Military in the Political Development of New 
Nations. By Morris Janowrrz. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1964. Pp. vii, 
184. $4.50.) 


Although the title of this book might lead 
the reader to expect an examination of the 
isocial-political causes and consequences of 
military intervention, the author’s purpose is 
more limited. In his own words, it is ‘to sketch 
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a variety of types of civil-military relations in 
new nations and to formulate a number of 
hypotheses about the political capacities of the 
military to rule and to modernize.” In view of 
the prevailing prejudices and illusions about 
the political capacities of the military, this in 
itself is certainly worth exploring, and the 
author does so with the speculative originality 
we have come to expect. 

The two main questions of the inquiry are 
“What characteristics of the military estab- 
lishment of a new nation facilitate its involve- 
ment in domestic politics,” and “what are the 
capacities of the military to supply effective 
leadership?” 

Briefly, Janowitz finds that most military 
intervention is not the result of praetorian 
conspiracy, but a reaction to actual or pre- 
sumed civilian incompetence. The physical 
power of the military, its national and public 
service identification and ‘‘the combination of 
managerial ability with heroic posture’ make 
it relatively easy for the military to march into 
the political arena. 

But once in power, the military find them- 
selves unable to build the mass political support 
that they need to carry out a program of eco- 
nomic development. Although quite collegial 
among themselves, the military tend to deal 
with civilians in a repressive and authoritarian 
manner. Resistance results in a pattern of 
spiraling rebellion and coercion which the 
author has aptly termed the “cycle of dis- 
trust.” 

Janowitz is one of the first authors to detail 
the considerable economic costs of the military 
establishments in the new states. The armed 
forces consume from 10 to 40 percent of the 
national budget, and in some cases ‘‘because of 
the heavy expenditures for the military the 
rate of economic development has not been 
impressive. ... ” Further, the author finds that 
the direct and indirect economic contributions 
of the military are modest, and that, rather 
than being’ a natural instrument for economic 
development projects, the broader the eco- 
nomic task the less the competence of the 
armed forces to accomplish it. 

Surveying civil-military relations in the new 
states, Janowitz suggests that the variations 
can be grouped into five categories: (1) authori- 
tarian-personal control (2) authoritarian-mass 
party (8) democratic competitive and semi- 
competitive systems (4) civil-military coalition, 
and (5) military oligarchy. Because it empha- 
sizes differences in the distribution of actual 
political power between civil and military elites 
the typology should be useful to other scholars 
interested in similar comparative studies. 
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Discussing the origin of the present armies, 
Janowitz concludes that except for national 
liberation armies, all of which were and have 
remained highly political, there seems to be no 
correlation between subsequent political be- 
havior and the armies’ institutional history. 
But, as demonstrated by events in the Near 
East, there is a correlation between past tradi- 
tions of military intervention in political affairs 
and post-independence behavior. The under- 
lying reasons for these findings remain of 
course to be explained. 

The political goals and ideology of the mili- 
tary, are, in the author’s view, very much 
influenced by social origins, which are “of 
greater consequence in the new nations than in 
contemporary western industrialized coun- 
tries.” Janowitz finds that the military is 
largely recruited from persons of the ‘middle 
class” and rural background, and that there 
is some measure of occupational inherit- 
ance with a heavy representation of sons of 
minor government officials, These and certain 
historical factors such as the absence of a feudal 
linkage between the military and the eco- 
nomic elites in the new states and a general 
shift to objective standards of recruitment, 
produce an insitution which has “a moderniz- 
ing and collective orientation.” Janowitz iden- 
tifies four main elements of the military’s ideol- 
ogy: nationalism; a puritanical outlook empha- 
sizing “anti-corruption and anti-decadence; a 
preference for statist-bureaucratic means of 
promoting political, economic and social 
change; and, a pervasive rejection of politics.” 

The conclusions here summarized while 
interesting, are much too broad and general to 
be accepted as more than a rough approxima- 
tion when referring to the military in any one 
of the fifty-one countries included in the study. 
This is an inevitable outcome of the central 
method of the analysis; at the outset, the au- 
thor explicitly assumes organizational homo- 
geneity and implicitly assumes functional uni- 
formity in all of the armies discussed. Jano- 
witz’s reason for this approach is that “‘the 
military establishment regardless of its societal 
context—has a unique character because the 
threat of violence is a permanent reality to its 
leaders.” Do we really know that the military 
leaders in Chad, or in Tunisia are in any way 
as concerned with the threat of violence as are 
those in India or South Vietnam? And wouldn’t 
the kind of violence the military is faced with be 
a very important distinction—some, perhaps 
most, of the fifty-one armies face “threats” no 
more serious than unarmed strikers or peasants, 
others must deal with internal terrorism or 
political warfare and in some few cases there is 
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a real threat of another state’s armed forces. 
Aside from this, one suspects that the institu- | 
tion bearing the title “armed forces” often 
performs widely different functions in the fifty- 
one countries. We should have more informa- 
tion about the actual duties of the military es- 
tablishments since in some cases tasks such as 
administration of remote areas or management 
of state-owned economic enterprises may be 
largely unconnected with the ‘management of 
violence” but conducive to the formation of 
political appetites and skills. 

It would also have been interesting to have 
the author’s judgments about ideological and 
ethical diversity in the military establishments 
of new nations. It seems difficult to believe that 
the armies of Saudi Arabia, Israel, and Liberia, 
for example, are any more akin in ideology than 
in their everyday activities. The statement, 
“the military has a strong sense of public serv- 
ice and this is reinforced by its sense of heroic 
leadership”’—seems too naive as well as tod 
sweeping. In fact one would suspect that 
sharp differences in the relative importance of 
public service versus “self-service” motivations 
exist within and between military organiza- 
tions and that this is one of the variables which 
would be of great importance in determining 
political competence. 

Had the purpose of the book been to com- 
pare the role of the military in the many differ- 
ent social and political contexts of the new 
states, it would have been sufficient for the 
author to have set up an “ideal-type” military 
institution. Although, if the author had 
wanted to emphasize uniformity he at least 
should have explicitly defined the organiza- 
tional, functional and ideological character- 
istics of a military institution and then should, 
have excluded from his analysis any which did> 
not meet these. But since the book’s purpose 
was to examine those aspects of the military 
institutions which determine their capacity to 
tackle political and social problems, the analy- 
sis should have emphasized at least those dif- 
ferences suggested as important by the author’s 
own hypotheses and then made some effort to 
correlate these with actual political behavior. 

Minor points of criticism include the author’s 
repeated use of “modernization” without any 
effort to define this catch-all term. Also, a 
number of concepts and categories of analysis 
deriving from the author’s excellent work on 
American military elites are used without clear 
enough indications of the limits of their appli- 
cability to the rather different context he is now 
exploring. A 

This book should not be read for thorough 
comparative analysis or detailed information. 
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But at the same time, Janowitz is a constantly 
‘original and exciting analyst. Full of valuable 
insights and observations, his book provides an 
excellent hypothetical framework for continued 
study, and a much needed challenge to wide- 
spread opinions about the possible role of the 
military in the new nations. 
CONSTANTINE MENGES 
The University of Wisconsin 


Interest Groups in Italian Politics. By JOSEPH 
La PALOMBARA. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. xv, 452. $8.50.) 


The revival of a major practical and theo- 
retical interest in comparative politics owes 
much to the efforts of the Social Science Re- 
search Council’s Committee on Comparative 
Politics, headed by Gabriel Almond. This book, 
produced by another member of the Com- 
mittee, reflects both the theoretical orienta- 
tons provided by Almond and a practical 
concern with the working operations of a 
political system, which can be obtained only 
by extensive field research. 

Its virtues are many. The writing is straight- 
forward and simple, with a minimum of 
technical and sociological jargon. At the same 
time the author is familiar with the theories 
about the group basis of politics developed in 
the United States from the time of Arthur 
Bentley to the recent work of David Truman 
and others. He is conversant with the analysis 
of bureaucratic behavior provided by Max 
Weber and his successors. A major aspect of 
this work is the testing of generalizations 
developed in American and Germanic contexts 
by reviewing their applicability to a somewhat 
different society. And an important conclusion 
4s that the American and German theorists 
were, to an extent, culture-bound; their 
generalizations require modification before they 
can comprehend the realities of other societies. 

For Mr. La Palombara is very much aware 
that both interest group and bureaucratic be- 
havior, i.e. human behavior, must be under- 
stood within the whole socio-cultural-political 
context of the society. More than the first 
quarter of his book is devoted to a description 
and interpretation of that context; the values 
of Italians, their regional differences, the lop- 
sided distribution of power and wealth, political 
party structures and operations, governmental 
forms, the legal and extra-legal positions of 
parliamentarians, party officials and public 
administrators, the generally but not com- 
‘pletely oligarchic pattern of decision making to 
“be found in all areas of Italian life. 

He then proceeds to the central core of his 
study, the interaction between interest groups 
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on the one hand, and parties and public ad- 
ministrators on the other. He has chosen two 
major groups for intensive study and analysis, 
Confindustria (the Confederation of Industry), 
and Catholic Action, a lay organization estab- 
lished under the authority and patronage of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Lesser attention 
is given to trade unions and agricultural organ- 
izations. He interviewed intensively the leaders 
of his two major groups as well as the politi- 
ticians and bureaucrats who deal with them. 
But he also went beyond his immediate par- 
ticipants to seek the images of the groups and 
their operations held by the larger, but still 
restricted, politically conscious intellectual 
class. 

He finds two basic patterns of operation. 
The ‘clientele’ pattern is represented by 
Confindustria in its relation to the public 
bureaucracy, especially the higher administra- 
tors of the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce; and the “parentele” or “family” pat- 
tern is represented by the influence exercised by 
Catholic Action through its internal role in the 
predominant Christian Democratic party. He 
recognizes that these patterns of operation are 
not completely exclusive and that Confindustria 
has made efforts to insert itself into the party 
structure (most successfully into the Liberal 
party), while Catholic Action has also made 
efforts to establish “clientele” relations in 
important ministries. He feels that in the long 
run the “clientele” pattern is the more produc- 
tive and stable, for the “parentele”? is too 
dependent on the fortunes of a particular party. 

Mr. La Palombara is properly cautious 
where his data require him to be, and he is 
reluctant to make large generalizations where 
they are difficult to substantiate. Yet I feel 
that the situation is even more complicated 
than his limited generalizations warrant. These 
are strictly questions of degree. He distin- 
guishes between two broad behavior patterns, 
the traditional-ascriptive pattern of the South 
and the modern-rational pattern of the North. 
But he exaggerates the modernity of the North, 
while once or twice showing the North to be 
more paternalistic, family-bound and tradi- 
tional than modern. His description of the 
political culture as basically fragmented, isola- 
tive and nonbargaining is true, but overdrawn. 
The groups in Italian society do not behave so 
extremely as their verbal and ideological 
claims and preferences would indicate. There 
is more compromise and bargaining across the 
large fractures between right and left, capitalist 
and proletarian, clerical and secularist, than is 
implied. Otherwise the society could not sur- 
vive. : 
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The somewhat static and monolithie char- 
acterization of the two groups, expecially 
Catholic Action, that is presented through 
most of the volume is remedied in an excellent 
final chapter in which the evolution of Conf- 
industria and Catholic Action over a period of 
time is graphically described. And the mono- 
lithic unity of big business, or organized 
Catholicism, is shown to be as fictitious as the 
monolithic unity of the Communist world. 
Mr. La Palombara is well aware that the 
Catholic Church and the Christian Democratie 
party are divided among many points of view, 
but until that last chapter he had tended to 
describe Catholic Action as a monolithic 
whole, which it never was, subject as it is to 
the varying humors of the bishops in the local 
dioceses rather than to its national head- 
quarters. 

Norman KOGAN 

The University of Connecticut 


Pride and Power: The Rationale of the Space 
Program. By Vernon Van Dyxer. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1964. Pp. xiii, 
285. $6.50.) 


The Moon-Doggle: Domestic and International 
Implications of the Space Race, By Amrrat 
Erzront. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1964. Pp. xv, 198. $4.50.) 


In the past two years the American space 
program has become the subject of growing 
controversy. Polemical articles abound, and 
now book-length harangues are appearing. An 
up-to-date example of this genre is Amitai 
Etzioni’s The Moon-Doggle; his title fully 
conveys the bias and tone of the book. On the 
other side equally flashy, opinionated, one- 
sided rehearsals of the arguments for the space 
program are available. But I confess that my 
own temperament leaves me doubting that 
knowledge or public policy are much ad- 
vanced when scholars on either side resort to 
such exaggerated popularization, particularly 
on a problem as novel and complex as the 
conquest of space. Professor Etzioni is a 
Columbia sociologist; on space and, more 
generally, on the allocation of American scien- 
tific resources, he sounds like a rather franti- 
cally angry young man, 

Entirely different in tone and purpose is 
Vernon Van Dyke’s fine scholarly analysis of 
the American interests and values that have 
supported manned space flight in recent years. 
Van Dyke and Etzioni survey most of the same 
considerations, but Van Dyke’s thorough 
marshalling of evidence pro and con, from 
documents and interviews, and especially his 
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willingness to admit to indecision where known 
facts are inconclusive reveal a frame of mind’ 
that is far more truly respectful of basic scien- 
tific method than is Htzioni’s, however often 
the latter may wave a bloody shirt to save 
American science from being somehow poured 
into a rocket and fired off into space. 

Just take one example, comparatively mod- 
erate, from The Moon-Doggle: “The loss of a 
life in a test which could conceivably be done 
without a man would repulse the world more 
than could be offset by orbiting a whole foot- 
ball team”; later the same comparison re- 
appears, except that the “football team” has 
become “the Yankee Stadium.” But these 
rhetorical flourishes remain wholly unsub- 
stantiated in Etzioni’s book, even when the 
reader cooperates by discounting them heavily 
for style. Van Dyke, even if he shared the 
opinion, would always restrain himself from 
publishing it as fact. aL 

The goals of the space program that Van 
Dyke and Etzioni both explore, in their very 
different ways, are military security; progress 
in science, technology, the economy (including 
special interests), and international coopera- 
tion; national prestige; and pride in achieve- 
ment. The feature of Van Dyke’s study that 
will most interest those political scientists 
whose concern for outer space as such happens 
to be limited is the emphasis he comes to 
place upon the motive of pride: “When I 
made up my own early list of the apparent 
motives of the space effort, it did not occur to 
me to include pride. But I found unexpected 
evidence on the point, crying to be recog- 
nized... . And, given the role of pride in this 
connection, I wonder whether it does not play 
a much more important role than has beep.. 
recognized in other aspects of American 
political behavior, in both domestic and inter- 
national affairs,’ Thus sputnik, like Pearl 
Harbor, was essentially a humiliation, crying 
for redress in kind, to restore Americans’ self- 
esteem. 

Etzioni doubts this central motivation, and 
insists that anyway there would be “something 
rather basically wrong with the education of a 
generation that derives more emotional charge 
from space exploration and mountain climbing 
than from a science seeking to aid the sick, the 
mentally disturbed, and the poor. We should 
not accept such a ‘taste’ and thus reinforce it.” 
Instead he cries for much more rigorous and 
deliberate overall governmental coordination 
of priorities for Federally subsidized research 
to reorient it toward welfare functions. The. 
extensive prescription he sets forth may strike 
some students of American government as 
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quixotic, or even procrustean. But at least one 
‘must in this regard give Etzioni credit for 
grappling with the principal issue that Van 
Dyke side-steps, the fear ‘‘that the emphasis on 
research relating to space will lead to a slighting 
of scientific work of other sorts. ... I [Van 
Dyke] have not attempted to determine to 
what extent, if at all, this fear may be justified.” 
Considering the care with which Van Dyke 
explores other issues, this conscious major 
omission is surprising. 

He may also be criticized, I think, for at- 
tempting, even briefly, to present a psycho- 
logical analysis of the evolution of principal 
motivations supporting the space program 
1957-63. A psychological approach would seem 
to require a more microcosmic (not just macro- 
cosmic) exploration of the history of the rele- 
vant decision-making than Van Dyke by his 
own avowal has undertaken. 

_4+He seeks also to generalize his results by 
suggesting some modifications of the emphasis 
Charles E. Lindblom has given to “incremen- 
tal,” contrasted with “rational-comprehensive”’ 
decision-making. Van Dyke notes that some- 
times neither applies: “Of all the historical 
political movements and achievements that 
we regard as great, I wonder whether a high 
proportion were not based on a certain degree 
of abandon,” in “pursuit of one goal, or a very 
restricted set of goals, almost regardless of the 
consequences in other respects.” Lest this 
sound a trifle romantic, Van Dyke mutes the 
tone. But his chief discontent seems to be a 
different one, that Americans are typically in- 
constant; they do not adhere to the single- 
minded goals they sometimes rush to embrace. 
Van Dyke’s apparent prescription, at least for 
(‘detached observers,” is to remain steadfast, 
not shifting ground incrementally with Lind- 
blom, nor expecting policy to be ‘‘rational- 
comprehensive” as Etzioni is inclined to do 
when he condemns incrementalism. I confess I 
find these conclusions obscure; they lack the 
cogent readable clarity of most of the book. 

Van Dyke also includes a few chapters of 
descriptive analysis of the organizational and 
publicity arrangements of the space program 
in America, the Western alliance, and the UN. 
These chapters, though less imaginative than 
the rest of the book, are solid, and contribute 
to making Pride and Power a remarkably full 
interpretation of America’s governmental prob- 
lems in space. For such a new subject, Van 
Dyke’s work has so few flaws that it should be 
„considered a model of responsible political 

/ science. 
H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD 

Yale University 
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On Dealing with the Communist World. BY 
GEORGE F, Kennan. (New York and Evan- 
ston: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. ix, 57. $3.00. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions.) 


A long-established, warm, and not exactly 
taciturn fan cf George Frost Kennan, I find it 
difficult to write this review. And yet precisely 
because of my fondness for the man and ad- 
miration for his work, I cannot but say what I 
think must be said. On Dealing with the Com- 
munist World is a well-written and well- 
developed statement of personal creed and a ra- 
tional manifesto of a responsible citizen, dis- 
tinguished public official, and perceptive in- 
sider. But it is also a fair example of what is 
meant by “getting it out of one’s system”: 
while Mr. Kennan succeeded very well in un- 
burdening himself of his argument, its objec- 
tive was not fulfilled. The message reached the 
wrong audience at the wrong time. In 1960, 
Mr. Kennan would have been a prophetic 
voice sounding in the wilderness. In 1964, those 
reading the slender volume can only agree. 
Now, they feel, the argument is too flat, too 
stale, too simple. And those who should read 
the book, in order to sustain the author’s 
purpose, unfortunately never will. To Mr. 
Kennan and his impassionate plea they are 
unreachable. They are the vigilant, obstinate 
supporters of such well-maintained clichés as 
“communist tactics change but goals do not”; 
or “the Sino-Soviet split is just a smoke-screen 
designed to destroy us”; or “all communists are 
alike.” 

Mr. Kennan’s systematic exhortation rests on 
a pivot which is the crux of his matter: “I 
think there could be no more useful innovation 
in the discussion, public and governmental, of 
the affairs of the ‘communist’ ” orbit, he warns, 
“than a law which forbade all of us, including 
myself, to use the word ‘communist’ at all, and 
forced us to treat the regimes and peoples of 
each of these countries specifically, for what 
they are—which is something much more highly 
differentiated, as among themselves, and some- 
thing much less differentiated from what exists 
elsewhere, than we commonly suppose.” In- 
deed, the state of uncertain flux characteristic 
of the communist system challenges simple 
policies based on the “tight bipolar” world 
system we were accustomed to. The nice, sim- 
ple, homogeneous focus of our attention has 
been replaced by a confusing web of complex- 
ities. The multilateral, multidimensional schism 
in the formerly monolithic communist system 
calls for fresh, inventive, imaginative, resource- 
ful, and thoughtful proliferation of considera- 
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tions. But having made such a statement and 
having done so as late as 1964, Mr. Kennan 
rests his plea. i 

For this reason I consider On Dealing with 
the Communist World a too-little-too-late prop- 
osition—a far cry from the powerful, moving, 
and incisive Foreign Afairs article of 1947, 
signed “X”, in which Mr. Kennan built the 
theory of containment, which, adopted as 
policy by the U. S. government, proved to be 
perhaps the most successful American stance 
towards the communist world to date. To 
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understand the dramatic political and social 
changes taking place in the communist system; 
let alone suggest a policy which would properly 
cope with them, we need tools and analytical 
procedures which would clarify both the 
properties and the propensities of these 
changes—especially those which condition 
motion, function, and behavior. Without them, 
exhortations to differentiate are of limited use- 
fulness. 
Jan F. TRISKA 
Stanford University 
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Madame de Staél on Politics, Literature and 
National Character. TRANSLATED, EDITED, AND 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION By MORROE BERGER. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1964, Pp. viii, 371. $5.50.) 


Largely ignored by contemporary American stu- 
dents of political and social thought, Madame de 
Staél has attracted a certain amount of attention 
in recent years as a commentator and as a specific 
influence on the development of modern thinking 
in these areas. In a recent book she has been 
edited with the wisdom and prescience requisite 

or being proffered as the prophetess of Atlantic 
Union (Roberta J. Fosberg and H. C. Nixon, 
Madame de Staél and Freedom Today, New York, 
1963). In an earlier popular study she was put 
forward as the Mistress to An Age (J. Christopher 
Herold, Indianapolis, 1958), though the im- 
portant question was left unanswered there as to 
whether our own era has anything to do with the 
age she supposedly helped so much to bring from 
idea to fact. These suggestions of Madame de 
Staél’s central role in the development of 19th 
Century European liberal institutions, or of a 
special importance in the specification of modern 
constitutional thought have not always gone un- 
challenged, as the review of Mr. Herold’s book by 
Anthony West in the New Yorker of December 6, 
1958 (pp. 222 ff.) testifies. Why there should be a 
xew interest in Madame de Staël on the part of 

merican students of politics and society is not 
really clear, though there may be some clue in the 
recent reinforcement of the perennial American 
interest in Alexis de Tocqueville. 

At any rate, Professor Berger has undertaken 
the difficult task of selecting and working to- 
gether passages from Madame de Staél’s volumi- 
nous writings that will make available to the 
English-reading general public a panorama of her 
views not only on politics and “national charac- 
ter” but on the relationship between literary and 
social forms, The translation is done with grace 
and accuracy. Given his design to represent his 
subject’s thinking in less than 300 pages, the 
editing is also competently done, though one can 
always quibble over which elements of the argu- 
ment’s development should have been retained 

nd which bracketed. A long introduction pre- 
cedes the texts, and it is marked by a sympathy 
for Madame de Staél and her role in 19th Century 


continental life and for the quality of her thinking 
which reminds one of the respect accorded her at 
the beginning of this century by such French 
critics as Paul Gautier and Albert Sorel, though 
perhaps Sorel’s measure of the limits of her influ- 
ence in the 19th Century is the more realistic. 

Whether Madame de Staél should be asso- 
ciated, even tangentially as Mr. Berger associates 
her, with such thinkers of influence on Western 
institutions as Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, 
Montesquieu, Marx and others (p. 14) seems 
doubtful to me. Her writing, however felicitous, 
possesses little of the disciplined and complex 
sweep of these writers, moves out onto no such 
unmapped territories as they, and betrays no 
such profound grasp of metaphysics, epistemo- 
logy, and psychology as their works. The intui- 
tive judgments of the logic of contemporary 
political and social institutions made by de 
Tocqueville are more multi-faceted and, in so far 
as they are scientific, seem a much better link to 
Montesquieu than do Madame de Staél’s. Cer- 
tainly nothing in Mr. Berger’s edition or in any 
of Madame de Staél’s writings I have read else- 
where makes her worthy of consideration along- 
side Hegel, Kant, Rousseau, Mill or Acton as 
candidate for the title of Seminal Mind of the 
19th Century. That she has anything to say today 
either to American political scientists or to 
Americans who are primary data in the most com- 
plex, human, and reasonable political process yet 
devised is most doubtful. 

There are, too, some last questions. One of them 
is whether the concept of “national character” is 
anything more than a 19th Century operational 
model without much meaning in a world where 
the complexities of the individual psyche and 
their relevance to politics become more and more 
apparent. Another is whether any thinking that 
so emphasizes the phenomenon of progress as does 
Madame de Staél’s can be categorized as any- 
thing but a period piece. Two world wars and a 
great deal of sound philosophy meaningful to our 
generations, and a considerable amount of com- 
petent political technology, have made all this 
sort of thinking seem superficial, while making 
possible a greater respect and justifying new looks 
at what seem increasingly far more enduring 
teachers, men like Mill, Hobbes, Aquinas, 
Aristotle, and Plato.—ALBERT A, Mavrinac, 
Colby College. 
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The Morality of Law. By Lon L. Futurr. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 
202, $5.00.) 


This little book is based on Storrs lectures de- 
livered at Yale by Harvard Professor Lon Fuller. 
While the whole has a legal atmosphere with nu- 
merous references to law and court decisions, the 
basic approach and, of course, the purpose is 
that of a philosophical discussion. 

The author begins by distinguishing between 
the morality of aspiration and the morality of 
duty and he notes that whereas the former starts 
at the top of human achievement, the latter starts 
at the bottom. The former “has to do with our 
efforts to make the best use of our short lives.” As 
for the latter, in a broad sense “there is a notion 
of reciprocity implicit in the very notion of duty.” 
Fuller then goes on to note eight requirements in 
the creation of law. There must be a rule or ad hoc 
basis for decision. The rule or rules must be pro- 
mulgated or publicized in some way since there 
can be no obedience without knowledge of what a 
person is expected to observe. As a corollary of 
this point, retroactive legislation must be 
avoided. There must be clarity, and thus there 
must not be the vice of vagueness. Contradictions 
in the law must be avoided, again a corollary of 
the previous point. The law cannot command the 
impossible or something beyond the powers of the 
affected party. There should not be too frequent 
changes in the law, a corollary of the point on 
retrospective legislation. Finally there must be 
congruence between the law or rule as announced 
and official administrative action or enforcement 
under the law. These rules are easy to state, but 
“to know how, under what circumstances, and in 
what balance these things should be achieved is 
no Jess an undertaking than being a lawgiver.” 

The argument implicit in this discussion of the 
distinction between the moralities of duty and of 
aspiration and between the internal and external 
moralities of law is that the internal morality of 
the law is not something added to, or imposed on, 
the power of law, but is an essential condition of 
that power itself. “Every departure from the 
principles of the law’s inner morality is an affront 
to man’s dignity as a responsible agent.” The 
author then notes that the acceptance of the 
internal morality of law “is a necessary, though 


not a sufficient condition for the realization of 


justice, that this morality is itself violated when 
an attempt is made to express blind hatreds 
through legal rules.” He next notes that there are 
limits to what can be done in this legal way. He 
notes that “tasks of economic allocation cannot 
be effectively performed within the limits set by 
the internal morality of law. The attempt to ac- 
complish such tasks through adjudicative forms 
is certain to result in inefficiency, hypocrisy, 
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moral confusion, and frustration.” And he 
hastens to add that “economic calculation is a4 
pervasive part of our lives.” 

What this book points up, sometimes by indi- 
rection and at other times in a most pertinent 
manner, is a matter that we are prone to forget 
today. We have told ourselves and we have been 
told by others so often that life, modern life, that 
is, is complex, our own problems are complex, 
and so our solutions must be complex. We have 
thus forgotten that while life and its problems 
have become very complex, these are in the cate- 
gory of accidentals and the basic principles 
remain simple. We have become so engrossed 
with the superficial and the secondary that we 
have forgotten the basic and the primary. One of 
the most obvious manifestations of this in the 
academic field is the enormous emphasis placed 
on the matter of semantics. One cannot escape 
the conclusion that certain persons instead of 
endeavoring to communicate attempt to mystify. 
And here Professor Fuller’s closing lines are most 
pertinent. “Open up, maintain, and preserve the 
integrity of the channels of communication by 
which men convey to one another what they per- 
ceive, feel, and desire. In this matter the morality 
of aspiration offers more than good counsel and 
the challenge of excellence. It here speaks with 
the imperious voice we are accustomed to hear 
from the morality of duty. And if men will listen, 
that voice, unlike that of the morality of duty, 
can be heard across the boundaries and through 
the barriers that now separate men from one 
another.” —PauLr ©. BartHotomew, University 
of Notre Dame. 


Equality in America: Religion, Race and The 
Urban Majority. By Avan P. Grimes. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. Pp. x 
136. $4.00; $1.50, text edition.) a 


In this tightly written book, Professor Grimes/ 
has advanced the thesis, “that there exists two" 
constituencies behind American politics—one, 
essentially cosmopolitan and urban-oriented, 
which seeks to push forward the policy of equal- 
ity; the other, essentially provincial and rural- 
oriented, seeks to maintain in religion, race, and 
politics its superiorities of the past. White, Protes- 
tant, rural America pulls in one direction; urban 
America, with its diversity of religions and races, 
pulls in the other. The differing compositions of 
the constituencies give rise to different values.” 

Professor Grimes suggests that the urbaniza- 
tion of America has resulted in the advance of 
equality, culminating in three major decisions of 
the Supreme Court under Chief Justice Parli 
Warren: Brown v. Board of Education (1954); 
which made segregated public schools unlawful; 
Engel v. Vitale (1962), which banned prayers in 
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public schools; and Baker v. Carr (1962), which 
established a baseline for equality of representa- 
tion between rural and urban legislative dis- 
tricts. He maintains that it is, “the close prox- 
imity of diverse people in cities (which) has neces- 
sitated the norm of religious and racial equality in 
these areas in the interest of domestic peace...” 
Inequality will not work in the cities, writes 
Grimes, because, when translated into policies, it 
produces antagonisms which impare the tran- 
quility of the community. 

His position is ostensibly plausible, but it is not 
adequately demonstrated in this book. In his own 
chapter on religious equality, Grimes shows that 
fundamental steps had been taken toward equal- 
ity of worship by the late 18th century, long 
before the rise of giant cities and the arrival of 
what Boston’s mayor, James Curley, used to call 
“the newer races.” It was in 1787, that the Conti- 
nental Congress, in passing the Northwest Ordi- 

tance for our sparsely inhabited territories, 

declared that, “no person... shall ever be mo- 
lested on account of his mode of worship, or 
religious sentiments in the said territory.” 

Grimes may be correct in asserting that, “the 

surest safeguard for the equal exercise of religious 
liberty has not rested in an appeal to religious 
principles, but in the diffusion of religious power”; 
but he should not ignore the argument advanced 
by de Tocqueville and others that Protestantism, 
by proclaiming “that all men are equally able to 
find the road to heaven,” has been a major factor 
in advancing the principle of equality of religion 
in America. Nor should he avoid the evidence 
that in some overwhelmingly Catholic cities of 
the Northeast, Protestants and Jews complain 
bitterly about discrimination in public employ- 
ment and public policies. 
. The principle of racial equality is undoubtedly 
on the march, and even if the Supreme Court 
desegregation decision of 1954 cannot be attrib- 
uted to rising urban power (including Negro 
power), the passage of the Civil Rights bill by 
Congress probably can. But Professor Grimes 
has not shown that it is in the big cities that the 
principle of racial equality has been most widely 
accepted, or, as he puts it, that urbanism has 
resulted in a shift from the value of racial suprem- 
acy to the value of racial equality. 

The country is certainly much less racist than 
it was at the turn of the century, but there is no 
doubt that racism was more in vogue at the time 
of Teddy Roosevelt than during the administra- 
tions of Ulysses S. Grant, despite urbanization in 
the intervening years; and it would be difficult to 

dink egalitarianism with urbanism by studying 
the history of major cities, such as Boston, which 
is probably more racist than it was 150 years 
ago, or by looking at towns where the Negro pop- 
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ulations are relatively small and stable and report 
less discriminetion than they do in major cities. 

That the rise of urban power is directly re- 
sponsible for the Supreme Court decision in the 
re-apportionment case of Baker v. Carr is patently 
true. It was only a matter of time, as Professor 
Grimes deftly shows, until urban voters would 
rise up against the outrageous gerrymanding of 
state legislatures and congressional districts to 
assert their mght to equality of representation. In 
doing so, they were bucking the Jeffersonian 
myth of rural virtue, as well as the reluctance of 
the Supreme Court to intervene in what had long 
been held tc be a “political” question. In defend- 
ing his own interest, the city dweller is helping to 
bring about equality of representation in our 
legislatures. But this does not mean he is more 
enamored of the idea of equality of representa- 
tion than his cousin in the country. It will prob- 
ably be a long time before a political leader from 
an important urban-industrial state advocates 
changing the present electoral college system to 
reduce ths disproportionate power which it now 
gives to his constituents in choosing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 

Professor Grimes has swiftly and accurately 
reviewed the relationship of urbanism to shifts in 
American politics and he has succinctly summa- 
rized recent advances made by egalitarian prin- 
ciples, but in trying to show that urbanism has 
accounted for those advances, he has been less 
successful. Important questions he never asked 
include: Where are Black Muslims strongest, in 
the cities or in the country? Who shows stronger 
adherence to egalitarian ideals in the cities, 
Protestants or Catholics? What accounts for the 
Jewish insistence on elimination of public wor- 
ship from the schools, a religious conviction that 
prayers have no place in the schools or a keen 
awareness of the precarious minority position of 
Jews? Why is it that Catholic forces defend 
prayers in the publie schools of the big cities, 
whereas they attacked them in the small towns 
of America 120 years ago? And most important 
of al, from the point of view of understanding 
the history of equality in American life, why did 
whit2, rural, Protestant America attempt to 
resist and limit the power of Negros, Catholics, 
Jews, and urban dwellers generally? Was it be- 
cause the descendants of the farmers of Crev- 
cousr’s day no longer believed in an ideal of an 
egalitarian America, or did they see in the newer 
groups and in the rise of the cities fundamental 
threats to egalitarian principles? If Professor 
Grimes had grappled with such issues, he might 
have been able to develop his thesis more com- 
pletely, and this good small book would have 
been a better larger one.—LAWRENCE H. Fucus, 
Brandeis University. 
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Imperialism: The Story and Significance of a 
Political Word, 1840-1960. By Ricuarp KOEB- 
NER AND Hetmut Dan Scumuipt. (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1964. Pp. xxv, 432.) 


Key political words are essentially ambiguous 
words: the meaning of “justice” is as politically 
unsettled today as it was when Socrates roguishly 
interrogated his contemporaries. Whether this 
resistance of political words to definitive clarifi- 
cation is a reflection of the nature of political life, 
or of the obstinate obtuseness of political philoso- 
phers and political scientists is a long question, 
and one which, fortunately, need not be settled 
here. But I raise it because it is relevant to the 
method and content of this book. 

The late Professor Koebner died in 1958 leav- 
ing thousands of excerpts and notes for a study of 
the attitude of the British people toward their 
empire, and of the link of such attitudes to the 
contemporary use of the word “imperialism” as a 
political slogan. Koebner’s former pupil and 
assistant, Helmut Schmidt, performed a labor of 
love by taking over the materials, supplement- 
ing them where necessary, and writing the book 
largely according to Koebner’s original plan and 
method. The plan is to trace the use of the word 
“imperialism” from its earliest appearance to its 
present status as political curse word par excel- 
lence in the context of three world struggles: 
against capitalism, against Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion, and against white colonial power. To sub- 
stantiate the importance of contemporary usage 
in these three contexts, Schmidt points to a fre- 
quency count done in 1960, which showed that in 
the press and radio of America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, “imperialism” was used at least once in 
every ten political communications. 

As for the method, it is that of the ‘semantic 
approach to history” (p. xv), the object of which 
is to “discover the manner in which human action 
and the words of a political vocabulary are inter- 
related” (p. xvi). It consists of proceeding from 
mere dictionary definitions to broad-scale con- 
textual analyses of the changing political uses of 
key political words. 

Applied to imperialism, this method produces 
the following thesis: Imperialism is widely used in 
twentieth-century scholarly treatments of history 
and politics to mean any “system of extended 
rule from the days of Nineveh down to the Soviet 
Union.” Such usage gives the word the appear- 
ance and some of the prestige of a “definable cate- 
gory of political science” (p. xx). Consequently, 
even when the use of the word is for strictly 
partisan political purposes, as is the case most of 
the time today, the halo of “scientific” validity is 
retained. But this is, in effect, both a usurpation 
and an historical monstrosity: the word came into 
being as a political term; its various stages of 
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development and changes in meaning all are 
reflections of essentially political conflicts; ands 
its transmutation into various “theories” of im- 
perialism was itself a political tour de force. In 
short, contemporary usage of the word, especially 
by politicians but also often by scholars, is un- 
historical, unreflective, and uncritical. Politicians 
may be excused for this, but scholars may not— 
indeed, it is their responsibility to serve as crit- 
ical commentators by constantly reducing the 
level of ambiguity in political words. 

The evidence used to support the historical 
part of this thesis is impressively detailed and 
voluminous. Compressed to its bare elements, it 
is this: The word imperialism first appeared, in 
England, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was used then to describe not the British 
Empire, but the Empire of Louis Napoleon, with 
deeply invidious connotations of despotism and 
militarism—in short, of things anathema to the 
British constitution. Only subsequently was tke 
term applied to the British Empire, particularly 
as political leaders attempted to distinguish 
“good” from “bad” imperialism. For example, at 
the time of the international political crisis 
settled at the Congress of Berlin, Lord Carnavon 
made very explicit this contrast. “Bad” im- 
perialism was Caesarism, militarism, large stand- 
ing armies, and the reckless extension of political 
control over subject peoples. But “good,” or 
British, imperialism was based on British political 
traditions; it rested primarily upon the link of the 
mother country with Anglo-Saxon settlers; and 
in reference to non-Anglo-Saxons, it was dedi- 
cated to “service”: the keeping of the peace and 
other humanizing, civilizing activities. 

This contest of “good” and “bad” conceptions 
took a decisive turn with the Boer War, and 
especially in the writings of John A. Hobson. Ps 
it was at this point that political combat took on 
the airs of the academy: the competition now 
was to produce world-encompassing “theories” of\ 
imperialism, and then to feed these theories back 
into the political combat. In particular, German 
scholars cum patriots seized Hobson’s arguments 
to combat British pretensions; and at a later 
stage, men such as Lenin and others produced 
even more doctrinaire political-theoretical theses 
which are, today, the stock-in-trade of political 
attacks, but which also, in milder forms, are the 
slogans of scholars. 

It is impossible here to give a detailed critical 
evaluation. On balance, I highly recommend the 
book as a careful and fascinating case study of 
how a political word has come to be what it is. I 
also have some real reservations. Most serious ix 
the failure to inquire into the possible impact of 
earlier, systematic political theories on the proc- 
ess described. A second is that too much compres- 
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sion in the twentieth-century part results in 
‘rather hasty generalization. A third is the intru- 
sion, at times, of uncritical admiration for the 
British Empire. Small faults in a sound struc- 
ture.—Ricuarp H. Cox, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 


Equality in Political Philosophy. By SANFORD A. 
Laxorr. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1964. Pp. ix, 270. $5.95.) 


This work merits the serious attention of stu- 
dents of political philosophy because it goes a long 
way toward filling a significant gap in the litera- 
ture dealing with the history and development of 
political ideas. Lakoff examines conceptions of 
equality from the earliest times indicating 
throughout his analysis those significant turns of 
thought that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of our modern conceptions of equality. 

Lakoff notes that ancient and medieval thought 
dSiicerning equality was, for the most part, 
marked by a “dualism”: that is, notions of 
equality and inequality were “held together in 
the same systems of thought” in such a manner 
that they were fully compatible with one another. 
For instance, the equality motif could find expres- 
sion in the myth of the Golden Age or in the 
eschatological promise of Apostolic Christianity, 
while, at the same time, there were efforts to 
justify and rationalize inequalities in the social 
and political order. The Reformation period and 
the theories of Luther, Mintzer and Calvin are, 
according to Lakoff, of critical importance in the 
development of modern notions of equality. 
Though still concerned with notions of equality 
in a theological context, their theories, on his 
showing, provide the bases for the subsequent 
secular doctrines of egalitarianism. The Levellers 
with their beliefs in the consent of the governed, 

reater political equality, and, among other 
things, free competition among individuals in the 
economic sphere represent the secular extension 
of Lutheran doctrines and also prepared “the 
way for the integral philosophy of Liberal 
equality.” Similarly, Hobbes, working from a 
conception of human nature almost identical to 
that of Calvinism, emphasized the necessity for 
authority and obedience in the civil society and 
laid the foundations for the modern conservative 
posture toward equality. And, in turn, the “reli- 
gious socialism” of Winstanley and his recogni- 
tion of the “obstacles to the achievement of com- 
munism” provided a link between Mintzer and 
later socialist thought as expounded by the young 
Hegel and Marx. 
a Although the philosophers of the 18th century 
enlightenment were mainly concerned with de- 
nouncing egregious inequalities in the social 
order, three distinct views toward equality are, 
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Lakoff contends, still plainly discernible. The lib- 
eral theme, with its emphasis upon popular gov- 
ernment along with economic freedom, is to be 
found in the writings of Hooker, Locke, and Con- 
dorcet. Rousseau, in pointing out the dangers of 
authoritarianism inherent in a “mass society” 
can be considered a spokesman of the conserva- 
tive point of view. Babeuf, by synthesizing and 
extending key elements of the theories of Morelly 
and Mably, anticipates much of the subsequent 
Marxian theory. There is, Lakoff observes, one 
development common to these three egalitarian 
conceptions during the 18th century: namely, 
they all come to rest upon completely “secular 
foundations.” 

At this point Lakoff devotes three chapters to 
exploring in depth the inherent difficulties associ- 
ated with the more modern versions of these con- 
ceptions of equality. A comparison of the views of 
John Stuart Mill and Spencer point up the key 
dimensions of the “Liberal Crisis” which involve 
basic differences ‘over the areas in which [per- 
sonal] liberty” is to be advanced as well as “the 
kind and degree of collective authority it [is] ad- 
visable to use on behalf of the individual.” The 
conservative philosophers—Tocqueville, Kirke- 
gaard, Stirner, Nietzche and Freud-—all wrestle 
with the problem of how conservative principles, 
hierarchy and order, might be restored “in the 
context of egalitarian society.” Lakoff argues that 
Freud, by denouncing equality “as an ideal of 
reform” but pressing it “into service as a myth of 
order,” probably best expresses the nature of the 
modern ‘‘Conservative Paradox.” The ‘Socialist 
Dilemma,” evident in the writings of Hegel and 
Marx comes to this: “Once [individuals are] 
emancipated, would the essence of humanity 
prove to be a universal altruism, or would an 
unyielding shell of separate individuality remain 
to frustrate perfect communism? Would it be 
possible to reproduce this personal altruism in 
social institutions without raising a still more 
oppressive communal authority in place of a rul- 
ing class, without substituting for the coercion of 
circumstances a visible and invisible compulsion 
to conform?” 

This is an impressive and provocative book. 
Those criticisms which are made of it will stem, 
no doubt, from the fact that Lakoff excludes 
from extended consideration those philosophers 
whose views on equality do not fit so easily into 
the development of his broad thesis. There are 
answers to this criticism which many, if not most, 
will find convincing in light of Lakoff’s intent and 
approach as outlined in the preface and chapter 
one. 

This book merits consideration for use in grad- 
uate political philosophy courses and perhaps 
even undergraduate honor seminars. It provides 
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a meaningful structure for a better understand- 
ing of contemporary controversies surrounding 
equality and, in so doing, vividly illustrates the 
relevance of traditional political philosophy to 
our modern political discourse. Further, this book 
would not only serve to sharpen the students’ 
analytical powers but would also better equip 
them to see important interrelationships between 
seemingly unrelated and distinct philosophical 
systems.—Grorce W. CAREY, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


The Conservative Papers. INTRODUCED BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVS Murtvin R. Larrp. (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1964. Pp. x, 268. $5.95. 
Also Anchor Books, $1.45.) 


What Is Conservatism? EDITED BY FRANK §. 
Mayer. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1964. Pp. x, 242. $4.95.) 


These two collections of essays differ in charac- 
ter. The first, commissioned by a group of Repub- 
lican Congressmen as a response to The Liberal 
Papers edited by James Roosevelt in 1962, con- 
tains fourteen arguments regarding current, or 
recent, issues of national policy written from 
various conservative points of view. The second, 
true to its title, deals with the nature and aims of 
conservatism itself as seen from the editorial posi- 
tion of William F. Buckley’s National Review. 
With few exceptions, the essays have not ap- 
peared in print before. The notion that the 
struggle against Communism is the prime prob- 
lem of our time underlies them and limits their 
perspectives, 

Six of the Conservative Papers are on foreign 
policy, unfortunately led off by a cold war dia- 
tribe from Charles Malik. Henry A. Kissinger of 
Harvard examines NATO strategy and advo- 
cates “fostering a European nuclear identity 
growing out of the British and French programs.” 
[85] Milorad M. Drachkovitch of the Hoover 
Institution analyzes national Communism in 
eastern Europe and recommends an “activist” 
policy of liberation by any means other than war 
and “irresponsible revolutionary instigation.” 
[57] Criticizing the two Chinas idea, David N. 
Rowe of Yale comes to an “aggressive defense” 
policy for Asia, using U. 8. military forces now. 
Edward C. Banfield of MIT and Harvard is 
sceptical of foreign economic aid, because, among 
other reasons, “it may not be a proper function 
for our government to do good for people who 
are not its citizens.” [91] Karl Brandt of Stan- 
ford opposes land redistribution in underdevel- 
oped nations and suggests instead “symbiosis 
between a plantation and a large number of small 
farmers.” [99] 

In domestic policy, John K., Galbraith’s thesis 
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of public penury amidst private plenty is contra- 
dicted by Roger A. Freeman of the Hoover Insti” 
tution in an extended (and sometimes careless) 
statistical article favoring defense spending over 
welfare programs. Raymond J. Saulnier of 
Columbia provides an economic analysis of fiscal 
deficits, finding them inflationary, undemocratic, 
a source of centralized power and a threat to indi- 
vidual liberty. Milton Friedman of Chicago 
argues that a “controlled economy” can bring an 
increase in “aggregate physical output” but not 
in a “self-sustaining rise in the standard of life of 
the ordinary people,” and therefore advocates the 
abolition of the ICC, tariffs, oil quotas, agricul- 
tural price supports, occupational licensure, etc. 
Gottfried Haberler of Harvard, seconded by his. 
colleague Edward H. Chamberlin, attacks infla- 
tion, which he sees as caused almost exclusively 
by wage demands, and believes can be prevented 
by curbing union power. Edward Teller of Cali- 
fornia advocates continued atmospheric nuclear, 
testing, blandly ignoring the problem of leukemia. 
In an interesting essay, Alfred de Grazia of NYU 
finds that “federalism” (his euphemism for state 
rather than national action) is justified as “resist- 
ance to majoritarianism,”’ [247] without noticing 
that the “locally triumphant” minorities he advo- 
cates have included the Southern segregationists. 
And Harry V. Jaffa of Ohio State concludes the 
collection with a natural law argument that Com- 
munists have no right to the freedoms of the First 
Amendment. 

All this was written between 1960 and 1963, 
but much of it seems attuned to the Stalin era 
and some of it to the presidential campaign of 
1936. It suffers from a pervasive obliviousness to 
the counterarguments, 

The editor of What Is Conservatism? has struc- 
tured it as a search for consensus among ‘bey 
tarian” conservatives who stress individual free- 
dom and “traditionalist” conservatives for whom 
order is most important. His viewpoint, how- 
ever, is reactionary. He writes of “thirty years of 
slow and insidious revolution at home,” after 
which “restoration, not preservation, is the order 
of the day.” [10] “Classical liberalism” stressed 
freedom against the state and contained much of 
value, he says, but it went astray in utilitarianism, 
which led to “collectivist liberalism,” so the 
restoration of pre-Rooseveltian conditions is 
not enough: pre-Benthamite English Whiggism 
should be our aim. 

The spokesmen for the anti-libertarian school 
of tradition and order are Russell Kirk and Will- 
moore Kendall. The latter, in an interesting and 
perverse essay, conceived as an attack on Mr., 
Justice Black’s reading of the First Amendment“ 
surveys and supplements the Federalist argu- 
ments against a bill of rights and insists that the 
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First Amendment was expected by Madison to be, 

bind-ias been, a dead letter, unenforced by the 
courts against Congress. The libertarian conserva- 
tives are represented by M. Stanton Evans of the 
Indianapolis News, Wilhelm Röpke of the Grad- 
uate Institute of International Studies in Geneva, 
and Friedrich A. Hayek whose essay is reprinted 
from his book, The Constitution of Liberty (1960). 
They see the market economy as the taproot of 
the tree of liberty, and its protection in the limita- 
tion and dispersion of governmental power. 

Father Stanley Parry of Notre Dame then re- 
examines the relation of reason to conservatism 
and concludes that, reason being subjective, its 
findings are intersubjectively communicable only 
by means of tradition accepted on faith, and that, 
therefore, reason cannot cope with a cultural 
crisis, such as the present, in which there is no 
commonly accepted tradition. Stephen J. Tonsor 
of Michigan and Garry Wills of Johns Hopkins 

rch for a middle way, the former in Acton and 
Tocqueville, and the latter in the “basic truth” 
that “the particular aim of the state is not to 
achieve justice, and certainly not to dispense it” 
[163], since such high aims lead to tyranny. From 
this point on the book degenerates, Stefan T. 
Possony of the Hoover Institution making a 
frontal attack on many aspects of public policy, 
and Buckley explaining the National Review’s 
relations with Max Eastman, Ayn Rand, Robert 
Welch, and other conservatives-in-error. 

These books have more rational content than 
conservatives usually allow themselves. Never- 
theless, the authors still shiver in the cold sweat 
of original sin, still fear the sin of pride in men’s 
attempts to improve their conditions. They sit, 
shielded by their creature comforts, their status, 
and their religion against the problems of poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and unemployment that make 

Pier too uncomfortable to be conservative. 
They have not yet faced the question, asked long 
ago by Lester Ward, as to why, if individual effort 
be so efficacious as Spencer and Sumner said, col- 
lective effort must be so deleterious. Or the ques- 
tion how, if man be too sinful to be trusted with 
governmental power over others, he can be 
trusted with unrestrained economic power over 
others. Or why, in thus setting their ideas above 
the prevailing opinions of the past 30 years—or 
200 years, they are not themselves guilty of 
hubris —THORNTON ANDERSON, University of 
Maryland. 


Mark Twain's Fable of Progress: Political and 
Economic Ideas in “A Connecticut Yankee.” 
By Henry Nass Sire. (New Brunswick, 

A New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1964. 
Pp. v, 111. $3.50.) 


Mark Twain's Fable of Progress: Political and 
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Economic Ideas in “A Connecticut Yankee” by 
Henry Nash Smith was the 1963 Brown and Haley 
lecture delivered at the University of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington. It maintains the high 
quality of that lectureship for originality, incisive- 
ness and brevity. This is the sort of volume one 
may read in a single evening but not then to put 
down, for this reader returned again to admire the 
intricate and subtle way Mr. Smith demonstrates 
that though A Connecticut Yankee as a first rate 
novel is a failure, even that failure has much to 
say to the twentieth century. Mark Twain’s ina- 
bility to comprehend the tensions created by an 
America in transition from agrarianism to indus- 
trialization presages twentieth century existen- 
tial insistence on the absurdity of the modern 
world, 

The first of the three lectures establishes a 
framework for A Connecticut Yankee by examin- 
ing two other novels published at the same time 
and dealing with the problems of values and in- 
dustrialization; namely, Charles Dudley Warner’s 
A Litile Journey in the World and William Dean 
Howells’ A Hazard of New Fortunes. In a rather 
thin plot Charles Warner defends the genteel 
New England tradition which “was now being 
shoved aside by the new ‘democratic plutoc- 
racy’.”” Howells’ view is more realistic but still 
limited for he perceives the metropolitan slums 
and poverty as somehow attendent upon schemers 
and entrepreneurs engaged in wicked maneuvers 
to enhance their wealth at the expense of the ordi- 
nary laborer. Whereas both Warner and Howells 
are hostile to industrialization because of what it 
does to traditional values and the people at the 
bottom, Mark Twain is sympathetic to techno- 
logical change. Hank Morgan, tough-minded, 
practical, inventive, an engineer of the “modern” 
age, attempts to bring the fruits of industrializa- 
tion to medieval England of the time of King 
Arthur. The contrast of 6th and 19th centuries is 
the vehicle in which Mark Twain may ‘‘set forth 
a theory of capitalism and an interpretation of 
the historical process that has brought it into 
being.” He first records his idea in 1884 by an 
entry concerning the discomforts of wearing 
armor suggested by reading Malory’s Morte 
D’ Arthur. The book was written during the 
course of four years, 1886-1889, at a time when 
Mark Twain was undergoing severe personal 
problems and when his effective creative energy 
was already spent. The story starts off as a bur- 
lesque of the 6th century and in praise of the 
common sense republican ingeniousness of Hank 
Morgan who intends to revolutionize medieval 
England. But the theme is not carried through. 
Mark Twain shows little understanding of the 
19th century technology or of the tensions of 
management and labor in industrialized society. 
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The story loses its way and ends with Hank Mor- 
gan and his small loyal band using Gatling guns 
and land mines to slaughter thirty-thousand 
knights. The crusade against political tyranny 
and the attempts at industrialization end in night- 
mare. The novel clearly ends in despair. Mark 
Twain is fed up with “the damned human race.” 
Mr. Smith clearly demonstrates how a design for 
a great novel ends in failure. Mark Twain simply 
failed to grasp much of what industrialization was 
all about. And yet the very despair of the piece 
may talk to our age in a way in which a more 
trenchant analysis may not have done. 

This type of study is highly useful for the stu- 
dent of social theory. It is not unusual for the 
novelist to delineate an age with more force and 
ahead of in terms of time than the social scien- 
tist. One learns a great deal about the Gilded 
Age by reading Warner and Howells and Mark 
Twain and even more by having such novelists 
put in context and subjected to analysis. This 
Henry Nash Smith has done for us. Political sci- 
entists are in his debt—Guorce A. PEEK, JR., 
Arizona State University. 


The Moral and Political Philosophy of David 
Hume. By Joun B. Stewart. (New York and 
London: Columbia University Press, 1963. Pp. 
xii, 422. $7.50.) 


This excellent book fills a long-felt need. Al- 
though Hume is generally known as one of the 
giants of modern philosophy, his stature as a 
political theorist is much less widely recognized. 
As Professor Stewart rightly observes, the fact 
that no one of his major writings is explicitly and 
exclusively devoted to political questions has con- 
tributed to the failure of political scientists to pay 
him due attention. Throughout the whole of his 
career, however, Hume’s thought was largely 
motivated by political concerns. Even his epis- 
temology was designed, in part at least, as a basis 
for his political philosophy. Although this philoso- 
phy is more or less briefly treated in most of the 
standard surveys of political thought, no large- 
scale study, up to now, has been devoted to it. 
For providing such a study, at long last, Professor 
Stewart deserves high praise. 

The book is essentially expository in charac- 
ter. Believing that the immediate need is for a 
clear and comprehensive statement of Hume’s 
own position, the author has deliberately excluded 
all references to the critical comimentaries of 
others, and has refrained from putting forward 
critical ideas of his own. His purpose has been to 
let Hume speak for himself, using his own words 
as far as possible, Judiciously examining the 
whole body of Hume’s writings, he has identified 
all the passages that would seem to bear, directly 
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or indirectly, on the author’s political and social 
ideas, and has shown that all together they fornrd 
an admirably clear and self-consistent whole. The 
theory, as thus set forth, is most impressive, fully 
justifying Hume’s reputation as one of the most 
rewarding exponents of the empirical tradition in 
modern political thought. 

The obvious danger in any such work of recon- 
struction is that the expositor may force on his 
material a degree of systematic consistency that 
it cannot really bear. Professor Stewart is well 
aware of this danger, and deals with it most effec- 
tively. The crucial issue here has to do with the 
relationship between Hume’s early masterpiece, 
A Treatise of Human Nature, and his later writ- 
ings, the most important of which, for our present 
purposes, is An Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals. Largely owing to the influence of 
Selby-Bigge, whose edition of the Enquiries still 
holds the field, there is a widespread belief that 
Hume’s philosophic position changed substan__ 
tially in the course of his life, and that any at- 
tempt to treat his work as a self-consistent whole 
is mistaken. Departing from his general principle 
of refusing to consider secondary sources, Profes- 
sor Stewart, in a substantial appendix, devotes 
himself to the explicit task of refuting this posi- 
tion. While admitting that, in some minor mat- 
ters, Hume’s later views were increasingly con- 
servative, he tries to show that the basic ideas, 
from first to last, were essentially the same, and 
that all apparent inconsistencies can be explained 
in terms of the specific purposes and audiences to 
which his works were variously addressed. So far 
as the present reviewer is concerned, this demon- 
stration is wholly convincing. 

The reviewer's only real, though minor, point 
of disagreement has to do with the question of 
Hume’s conservatism. In his concluding chapter, 
Professor Stewart makes a strong and not unper- 
suasive case for the proposition that Hume is not 
a true conservative, but ought rather to be taken 
as a typical exponent of 18th-century liberalism. 
It is true that recent scholarship has taught us to 
beware of Carl Becker’s oversimplifying view of 
the 18th-century enlightenment. Most liberals of 
the period were a good deal less revolutionary 
than their Jacobin successors. All this granted, it 
still would seem that Hume’s attitude toward 
questions of political and social change was un- 
commonly cautious and restrictive. In his empha- 
sis on the importance of habitual consensus in the 
maintenance of social institutions, and in his fear 
of excessive “enthusiasm” in the pursuit of inno- 
vations, his thought would seem, in many re- 
spects, to be closer to Burke than to Bentham. 
Classify him as one will, he was clearly a rational“, 
ist who, far more than most, recognized the limits 
of human reason. His enduring interest as a 
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politic al theorist stems largely from this fact.— 
P FREDERIOK M. WATKINS, Yale University. 


Politics and Catholic Freedom. By Garry WILLS. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1964. 
Pp. 302. $5.95.) 


The importance of this book is spelled out in its 
foreword which is written by no less a figure than 
Will Herberg, namely that it is a defense of 
freedom of thought and discussion by a Roman 
Catholic for Roman Catholics against those 
Roman Catholics who try to silence their oppo- 
nents in the name of the Pope. The author is con- 
cerned about a tendency toward intolerance 
among his correligionists. He starts out by taking 
the example of the attacks in the Roman Catho- 
lic press against William F. Buckley, the editor of 
the National Review, for his criticism of the 
encyclical Mater et Magistra. The controversy 

aised the general issue of how far papal ency- 
clicals are binding on Roman Catholic laymen and 
to what extent these laymen are free to criticize 
these pronouncements, When we consider the 
wide range of topies covered by encyclicals and 
the number and power of our fellow-citizens who 
are Roman Catholics, our interest is inevitably 
aroused. We are all the more interested when we 
think of Paul Blanshard’s books which contend 
that Roman Catholicism and the American tra- 
dition of freedom are incompatible and John 
Courtenay Murray's We Hold These Truths which 
so eloquently argues the exact opposite. 

The results of Mr. Wills’ labor are disappoint- 
ing. He begins with the proposition that the Pope 
is infallible only in matters of faith and morals, 
but that the Pope’s authority extends beyond 
pronouncements made ex cathedra though not so 

yer as other fields such as politics. We might con- 
clude, therefore, that encyclicals leave a con- 
siderable margin of freedom to Roman Catholics 
in the fields of faith and morals, and total freedom 
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in political and economic questions so long as 
these do not impinge on faith and morals. How 
much freedom does this conclusion leave? 
Actually very little. Mr. Wills, who is a professor 
of Classics, brings to bear on the encyclicals all his 
talents as a linguist and translator, and he in- 
vokes the canons of scholarly and juristic inter- 
pretation. The problem is not whether the Pope 
was right or wrong but what he meant in the light 
of the whole encyclical, the circumstances under 
which it was written, and the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church over the centuries. The 
standards of interpretation are sound enough, 
but the reader is left with the impression that the 
standards must always be applied in such a way 
that the Pope comes out “right.” All mistakes 
are necessarily made by the interpreter and 
never by the author of an encyclical. While 
explicitly stating that the Pope is as fallible in 
politics as any other man, Mr. Wills finds not one 
single instance when the Pope made even so much 
as an error in political judgment. 

Mr. Wills’ concern with Roman Catholics who 
deliberately misinterpret encyclicals so as to wrap 
themselves up in the mantle of papal authority 
while reading their antagonists out of the Church 
arouses more sympathy in the reader. Even here, 
however, the reader is left with another impres- 
sion which is that it is only the political liberals 
who thus misuse religion to castigate the political 
conservatives. Mr. Wills, of course, asserts no 
such thing, but the instances he chooses certainly 
do convey that impression. 

The book as a whole is beautifully written, sys- 
tematically developed, and well argued. Its 
cause, the cause of freedom, is attractive. And 
yet the reader—at least the reader who is not a 
Roman Catholic—is depressed. All the indi- 
vidual notes are right, but the music somehow is 
wrong. Perhaps the whole is more than the sum 
of its parts after all—RrNE DE VismE WiL- 
LIAMSON, Louisiana State University. 
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The John Birch Society: Anatomy of A Protest. 
By J. ALLEN Brorues. (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1964. Pp. 169. $4.50.) 


On the dust jacket of this book are the following 
questions: Who are the members of the John Birch 
Society? Why do they join? How are they organ- 
ized? What do they believe? What do they fear? 
Although the second and fifth questions are sig- 
nificant, they are not answered in this study. 
While reading this book I was constantly im- 
pressed by the struggle which Mr. Broyles had 
with himself over whether the scope of his study 
offered any chance of answering all of the ques- 
tions which did interest him. Evidence of this 
struggle can be found in comparing Broyles’ at- 
tempt to describe and analyze the ideological 

” gontent of Birchism with his many comments 
that he is not actually dealing with ideas at all. 
After constructing the edifice of the John Birch 


Society—from the economic and social substuc 
ture to the theological steeple—Broyles stands 
back to view his work and concludes that anyone 
who would enter such a building is either con- 
fused, unstable, or both. For instance, on page 
155 Broyles writes: “Most of the members I 
interviewed were... ‘fringe’ personalities within 
their communites due, partly, of course, to their 
outlandish views...’ In another passage Broyles 
describes Robert Welch as a man who “as an 
almost fanatical belief in what he’s doing.” 
Throughout this study it is pointed out that the 
emotional experience of joining the John Birch 
Society is similar to that of suddenly being saved. 
One couple who had escaped injury in a serious 
auto accident claimed that God spared them so 
that they could fight Communism. 

Broyles himself realizes that people do not join 
the John Birch Society solely to fight Communism 
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nor is Communism their only fear. In a perceptive 
passage, Broyles shows that there is a very basic 
psychopathological dimension to many of the 
people in the John Birch Society. These people do 
not join the Society because it offers them a better 
brand of ideology. They join because they fear 
that they will be literally infected by the germs of 
Communism and Socialism if they don’t. The 
Society offers them a kind of hot-house protection. 
It is as if they fear that exposure to this germ 
warfare may be fatal. By screening all outside 
information and interpretation through Robert 
Welch, they can avoid such fatal exposure. 

The study is strengthened by the fact that it is 
one of the very few studies of recent American 
extremism in which the author has done research 
beyond that of armchair newspaper reading. Mr. 
Broyles has interviewed 6 of the 24 members of 
the Council of the John Birch Society and has 
talked with many of the co-ordinators of the 
organization. Broyles has interviewed a sufficient 
number of the members of the Society at all 
levels to establish a number of interesting pat- 
terns: the upper-ranks of the Society are not 
dominated by ex-Army officers who fly flags up- 
side down but by industrialists and professional 
people who are often highly respected members 
of, their communities; the rank-and-file of the 
Society are not old ladies in tennis shoes—al- 
though women do oufnumber the men—but in- 
tense and dedicated young people. The organiza-~ 
tion itself is still dominated by its founder, Robert 
Welch, although Broyles claims that the center of 
authority is expanding. But for the moment 
Welch is not expected to renounce his principal 
that: “The John Birch Society will operate under 
completely authoritative control at all levels.” Those 
entering the Society are expected to learn and 
repeat the Gospel according to St. Robert. Welch 
himself is so candid about this that it seems 
strange that so many prominent people speak 
kindly of the Society while damning its leader. 

The major weakness of this study lies in the 
failure to explain how the authoritarian personal- 
ity moves from political apathy to political action. 
What is it, for instance, that prompts a housewife 
who previously displayed her dogmatism on inte- 
rior decorating to suddenly become involved in 
purging libraries of politically dangerous books? 
Why do some terrified people become politically 
active while others do not? Since World War II 
psychologists have extensively explored some of 
the dimensions of authoritarianism. It is now 
time for political scientists to explain how the 
authoritarian personality and authoritarian so- 
cieties channel their fears and their dogmatism 
and express them politically—-Wizn1am ©. 
Baum. Creighton University. 
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Public School Finance, Economics and Politics. By 
Jesse BurRKHEAD. (Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- Y 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 394. $8.75.) 


Burkhead’s book adds another to a rapidly 
growing list of studies of aspects of education by 
social scientists outside schools of education. 
Educators appear to be losing the near-monopoly 
in analysis of schools and education that they have 
exercised perhaps less by choice than by default 
of social scientists. Is this new interest of social 
scientists simply intellectual curiosity and new 
worlds to conquer? Is it a reflection of the ever- 
increasing financial demands of a sector of govern- 
ment in which most social scientists have a fairly 
immediate vested interest? Is it initiated or 
pushed forward by the availability of research 
funds in the U. S. Office of Education? All of 
these or none of these? Does it matter? 

The finding of Janowitz and Delany (Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly, September, 1957) some; 
time ago that in the Detroit area school adminis- 
trators had less awareness of general citizen atti 
tudes toward their function and were more 
detached from the adult community than admin- 
istrators generally in government agencies exem- 
plifies the isolation often extended and demanded 
by educators. The results have not necessarily 
benefited either the schools or analytical research 
in the educational function. In the area of eco- 
nomics of education, except for detail, there 
appears to be no lasting contribution apart from 
general economics literature. Politics in the 
educational realm could not be seriously studied, 
since most professional educators regularly 
chanted: “education and politics can not mix, 
must not mix, and do not mix.” Recent internal 
organizational studies of education sometimes be- 
tray only a casual acquaintance with the mass of 
research in sociology, psychology, industrial DA 
tions, public administration, ete. Self examination 
may be a wise moral principle, but the individual 
frequently needs nudging from outside to look 
deeply inside. The “nudging” for a deeper look 
at education may have arrived. 

Although the volume indicates Burkhead as the 
author, the preface and initial footnotes of chap- 
ters make clear that the larger part of the study 
was either written by others or is a summary of 
the work of others. Thus eleven of the fifteen 
chapters are summaries by Burkhead of volumes 
in the earlier paperback series published by the 
Syracuse University Press. (Burkhead himself 
was author of State and Local Taxes for Public 
Education in that series.) Two other chapters by 
Bertram M. Gross and Charles S. Benson were 
written specifically for this book. Despite the, 
fact that the book adds only a little new to the ~ 
previously published materials, it serves a worth- 
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_Wwhile purpose in providing the accessibility of a 
single volume together with the author’s general 
context statement of school finance economics 
and a single writing style with the exception of 
the Gross and Benson chapters. The coverage of 
the material is enormous (even though higher 
education is omitted) from schools and suburbs to 
more than one hundred pages devoted to a 
history and description of the role of the federal 
government and education at the elementary and 
secondary .education. The theme generally is 
prescriptive (we need better schools, we can 
afford better schools, all levels of government 
must participate in providing better schools). 

When historical summary and general descrip- 
tion is supplanted with analysis, the quality of 
analysis varies from excellent to mediocre. Some 
of the failures, as well as the successes, of the 
earlier publications perhaps necessarily are repro- 
duced. Much of the best of the analytical work 

Ais--Burkhead’s own in the tax area. The Gross 
chapter on school administration provides analy- 
ses and raises questions of significance for all 
interested in organization.—CLaRA PENNIMAN, 
The University of Wisconsin. 


The American Law of Treason: Revolutionary and 
Early National Origins. By BRADLEY CHAPIN. 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1964. 
Pp. viii, 172. $6.00.) 


In a carefully documented narrative Professor 
Chapin has chronicled the development of the 
law of treason in the United States from its 
English origins through the trial of Aaron Burr. 
Although the book is a narrow slice of history 
in a very specialized area, it provides considerable 
insight into the American political character and 
the research may warrant even greater generali- 

prn than the author makes. 

Prior to the Revolutionary period, magistrates 
in the colonies applied the English law of treason 
on an ad hoc basis, innovating slightly in sub- 
stance but not at all in procedure. The issue of 
treason in America was not raised in any mean- 
ingful way until after 1763 and the attempts to 
apply the English law “failed dismally.” They 
failed, says Professor Chapin, because Americans 
were unwilling to participate in the proceedings 
necessary to obtaining a conviction and because 
the alternative of taking Americans to England 
for trial merely compounded the colonial griev- 
ances. Successful prosecution of the war required 
surveillance of those who remained loyal to 
England, and the resolve of the Congress of June 
24, 1776 dealt with the problem by recommending 
that the individual colonies enact laws providing 
‘penalties for persons levying war against a 
colony or for giving aid and comfort to the king 
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or to other enemies of the colonies, This formed 
the basis for every treason statute and prosecution 
during the Revolution. However, the new Ameri- 
can states enacted a plethora of laws punishing 
Tory activities, most of which contained lesser 
punishments than death. As Professor Chapin 
points out, these ancillary laws exemplified what 
became a recurring pattern in American wartime 
legislation, namely, tough, punitive measures 
against interference with the war which always 
defined the unlawful actions as something less 
than treasonable. Furthermore, there was a 
tendency to alter the English rules surrounding 
treason so as to limit their effects to the person 
condemned and to prevent incidental punishment 
of relatives, and the horrendous English provi- 
sions for quartering, beheading, and disembowel- 
ing were changed to simple hanging. Although 
prosecutions were many, acquittals were frequent 
and pardons common. In Virginia, for example, 
not one traitor was hanged. Professor Chapin also 
carefully documents the proposition that pro- 
cedural rights were well protected, and that spe- 
cial commissions of oyer and terminer, while legis- 
latively authorized, were used rarely and reluc- 
tantly. 

In agreement that the Constitution should 
define treason, the framers disagreed over the 
precise form. Substantively they retained the 
wording of the 14th century statute of Edward 
HI, but at Franklin’s insistence they took spe- 
cial pains to guarantee procedural protections 
against constructive treasons. Thus, the Consti- 
tution requires incontrovertible proof of an 
overt act attested to by two witnesses. 

The initial federal treason statute of 1790 was 
applied but twice during the Federalist incum- 
bency. As a result of the Whiskey Rebellion, 
twenty-four men were indicted for treason, two 
were convicted, and President Washington par- 
doned both. Only one man, John Fries, was con- 
victed of treason for his role in the house tax 
rebellion of 1798, and he was pardoned by John 
Adams whose merciful act won him only the 
enmity of the Federalist oligarchy. Professor 
Chapin states flatly that the Burr trial added 
nothing new to the law of treason. It turned on a 
narrow procedural point—a faulty indictment. 
Burr was indicted for the overt act of having 
been a part of the assembly of men on Blenner- 
hassett’s Island. Since he had not been there, the 
government argued that he had been construc- 
tively present, that he was a part of a treasonable 
scheme. Chief Justice Marshall rejected that 
proposition and insisted upon proof of a specific 
overt act. 

The author suggests that during America’s 
formative years there was “a real reticence to 
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execute persons for political crimes however 
heinous.” This was true of the states during the 
Revolution and it has been true of the national 
government since its inception. Even during the 
Civil War prosecutions for treason were minimal, 
and more often than not, treason indictments 
were docketed from year to year and then 
dropped. Not until 1945 did the Supreme Court 
have an opportunity to review its first treason 
case, and then it construed the constitutional 
clause narrowly. In the United States we have 
defined many actions as criminal which are akin 
to but something less than treason, and such laws 
generally do not provide for the death penalty. 
This principal, the author contends, limited the 
law of treason during the Revolution, and, I 
would add, such has been the case ever since. 

This is a competent study. Had the author 
dealt with treason as a concept and analysed its 
implications in depth, it would have been an ex- 
citing book—Roserr J. STEAMER, Lake Forest 
College. 


Politics without Power, The National Party Com- 
mittees. By CORNELIUS P. COTTER AND BER- 
NARD C. Hennessy. (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1964. Pp. ix, 246. $6.75.) 


American political scientists have paid little 
empirical attention to the organizational appa- 
ratus of the major parties. If there is a defense 
for this neglect it is the assumption that their 
chairmen and their committees are not of much 
importance. The present book, whose authors 
were Faculty Fellows of the Republican and 
Democratic National Committees respectively, 
seeks to extend our knowledge of the national 
committees. But they do not disturb the prevail- 
ing view of their insignificance. 

The authors have brought together much use- 
ful information. Following a brief history of the 
two committees they provide a systematic analy- 
sis of their recent membership, using such indices 
as occupation, religion, previous experience and 
the like. For most of the book, however, they deal 
with the activities of the national chairmen and 
the committees’ staffs, rather than with the com- 
mittee proper, the latter being described as 
“non-things.” They describe the various roles of 
the chairmen, differentiating between those of the 
party in and out of control of the presidency. They 
describe the strained relations between the na- 
tional committees and the parties’ other organ- 
izations, particularly that of the presidential 
candidate. They give a good account of the at- 
tempts of the presidential wings to use the com- 
mittees as a non-congressional focus when the 
national party is out of power. 

The book also sheds some light on the peculiar 
relations which exist between American parties 
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and the academic community. As Faculty Fellows 
the authors were clearly uneasy about their rolés. O] 
They found that research ranks well below public 
relations in the party’s scale of values. It would 
be well, too, for those who seek to foster greater 
faculty involvement in part activity to note that 
the most fruitful use the parties’ have found for 
the Faculty Fellows has been as experts on the 
academic community, as counterparts of those 
staff men with expertise in dealing with groups 
such as labor, Catholics, Negroes and the like. 

The book’s major disappointment is the au- 
thors’ failure to do much with the committee 
proper. The study of the committeemen and their 
characteristics is completely divorced from the 
rest of the work. It presents few findings, other 
than that members of the national committees 
exhibit much the same characteristics as the rest 
of the American political elite and that in the 
opinion of knowledgeables in each state the com- 
mitteemen are among the more influential. 
political leaders of the state. Given the authors’ 
assumption that the committee itself is a “non- 
thing” and that its members are men primarily of 
state influence, we might have expected a closer 
analysis of their characteristics as they relate to 
their states. 

Given the authors’ inadequate treatment of the 
committee as such, it is difficult to accept their 
proposition that the committees are really mean- 
ingless. It seems highly unlikely that a group of 
men reputedly influential in their own states 
who meet regularly and with increasing frequency 
according to the authors, are an irrelevant group. 
We are told (page 11) that the committee mem- 
bers do not display ‘patterned regular interaction 
among persons...” ; yet later the authors, in 
discussing their research problems, point out that 
some members are far better known to staffers| 
than others, and that there is an effective peal 
grapevine. The proposition of irrelevance also 
fails to ring true because of the authors’ evidence 
of intensive efforts made by influential people to 
gain membership, and the concern over rules of 
procedure at committee meetings. Yet the 
authors never tell how many members usually 
attend, or if some attend more frequently than 
others, or indeed what goes on at meetings. It 
may well be that nothing of importance does take 
place when a hundred of the more influential 
people in American politics are brought together, 
but this book does not prove that proposition. It 
simply accepts it for the orthodoxy that it is. 

The authors’ proposals for reform of the na- 
tional committees fall within the “responsible” 
parties tradition. They do not spell out the 
organizational or policy consequences of their on 
forms, although it is clear that they would like the 
committees to be the core of truly national party 
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-organizations. The state parties are to be fused to 
the national parties by having the national com- 
mittees consist solely of state party chairmen. 
The authors would bring together the “presi- 
dential” and “congressional” parties by housing 
the national committees with the congressional 
campaign committees, a recommendation which 
reflects the assumption that the difficulties be- 
tween the two have been primarily ones of com- 
munication. The authors’ would give more sub- 
stantive meaning to the out party’s committee 
and to the “titular” leader by having the defeated 
presidential candidate or his choice become na- 
tional chairman. 

The assumption that the strengthening of the 
formal apparatus of the parties would work to the 
advantage of the “presidential” wings is an oddity 
of political science. The authors of this work are 
quite explicit about their recommendations. They 
expect that “supporters of the congressional 

“party ... will be especially critical. ...” They 
“concede to a bias for the presidential party.” 
(p. 236.) It is ironic, therefore, that Senator 
Goldwater, a nominee as far removed as possible 
from his party’s traditional presidential wing, 
should be the first to follow the authors’ advice, 
both in letter and spirit, by seeking to merge his 
own organization with that of the national com- 
mittee, by giving prominence to national organ- 
ization work in the selection of the national chair- 
man as his running mate, and by calling together 
state party chairmen for a conference immediately 
after his nomination. He at least gives evidence of 
understanding that the viablility of that presi- 
dential wing which he seeks to destroy, has rested 
on its ability to transcend a committee which 
gives an equal voice to all states and to all state 
party chairmen.—Josnra A. SCHLESINGER, Mich- 

gan State University, 


1968: Religion and the Public Order: An Annual 
Review of Church and State and of Religion, Law, 
and Society. Ep. BY DONALD A. GIANNELLA. 
(Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1964. Pp. viii, 338. $6.00.) 


As Dean H. G. Renschlein of the Villanova 
School of Law points out in this tome’s Foreword, 
his University’s Institute of Church and State 
has since 1955 “sought to provide a forum where 
there could be a full and free exchange of views 
between sincere and knowledgeable men” (p. vii). 
Accordingly, the Institute has annually brought 
together a conference of scholars from a host of 
disciplines, backgrounds, and commitments to 
ponder the vexatious problems of church- and- 
state, and to study and report on “the many 
ramifications of the interrelation of religion, law, 
and society” (p. viii). It is anticipated that an 
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annual issue of Religion and the Public Order will 
serve as the appropriate vehicle for that salutory 
purpose. 

If the first issue is an indication of what may 
be expected in the future, the publication will be 
as welcome as it will be of high quality. Ably 
edited by the Institute’s Executive Director and 
Editor Donald A. Giannella—whose own con- 
tribution to the compendium is a thorough and 
extremely useful summary essay, “The Year in 
Review, September 1962-September 1963”—it 
consists of eleven sizeable articles, written by as 
many students of the field, and brief comments 
by three of the eleven members of the Instiute’s 
Board of Directors and Editorial Committee 
(Arthur Gilbert, Robert Gordis, and Paul Ram- 
sey, all well known in the realm of church-state 
theory and practice). The authors of the articles 
and their topics range over such a delightful 
spectrum of diversity as Paul G. Kaupers 
“Schempp and Sherbert: Studies in Neutrality 
and Accommodation,” through Harold Stahmer’s 
“Defining Religion: Federal Aid and Academic 
Freedom,” to Robert Burns’ “The Crisis at St. 
John’s: Religious Institutions and the Public 
Interest.” The other contributors are Paul 
Ramsey, Franklin H. Littell, Milton R. Konvitz, 
Richard L. Rubenstein, Theodore L. Reller, 
Elwyn A. Smith, and Thomas J. O’Toole. The 
latter’s selectively comprehensive bibliographical 
article, “Books on Religion, Law, and Society: 
September, 1962, to September, 1963,” constitutes 
a genuine service to laymen as well as profes- 
sionals. Although predictably of somewhat uneven 
quality, each of the various essays and articles 
makes an important contribution—occasionally 
as much to emotion and predisposition as to 
understanding, but it is generally a contribution 
based upon one of several thoughtful and intelli- 
gent themes, geared to each author’s own particu- 
lar interest. 

One specific theme, however, understandably 
occupies a plurality of the authors—and it is, 
not oddly at all, one raised by a scholar who is 
not one of the contributors to the present volume 
(although a member of the Institute’s Board): 
Philip B. Kurland of the University of Chicago 
School of Law. Professor Kurland, evidently 
bitten by the Herbert Wechsler bug of ‘‘Neutral 
Principles of Constitutonal Law’”—which has re- 
sulted in such fascinating, if not always enlighten- 
ing, controversy over a span of half a decade or 
more—has propounded his own theory “of 
neutral principles,” applied specifically to the 
First Amendment religion clauses. At pain to 
point out that his theory is not designed to be a 
“mechanical answer” to the problems brought 
before the Supreme Court under that troublesome 
clause, and merely meant as a “starting point,” 
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Prof. Kurland nonetheless both tested and eval- 
uated his principle in his Religion and the Law: 
Of Church and Siate and the Supreme Court, 1962) 
against every important decision of the Court in- 
volving it. His “principle,” which so strongly 
concerns and pre-occupies Professors Kauper, 
Konvitz, and Stahmer in their essays in the work 
under review, holds ‘‘that the freedom and separa- 
tion clauses should be read as stating a single pre- 
cept: that government cannot utilize religion as a 
standard for action or inaction because these clauses, 
read together as they should be, prohibit classifica- 
tion in terms of religion either to confer a benefit or 
ta impose a burden.” (Kurland, at p. 112. Italics 
supplied.) Thus, a.o., he rejects the Supreme 
Court decisions in The Selective Draft Law Cases, 
West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnetie, and 
In re Summers, while approving those in Miners- 
ville School District v. Gobitis, Hamilton v. Regents 
of University of California, Everson v. Board of 
Education, and the Sunday Closing Cases. 

The Kurland test is categorically rejected—in 
descending order of vehemence—by Professors 
Konvitz, Kauper, and Stahmer, and quite ap- 
propriately so in the opinion of this reviewer who, 
admittedly, has never been able to accept either 
the philosophy or the applicability of the Wechs- 
ler formula. Since it “hedges” more, the Kurland 
theory is perhaps on even shakier ground. ‘‘Neu- 
trality,”’ as Professor Kauper wisely demonstrates 
(p. 39), is necessarily a value judgment, too—one 
that cries out for the collateral acceptance of such 
key concepts as “accommodation” and “‘involve- 
ment” in the First Amendment sphere. As pointed 
out by Mr. Justice Goldberg in The Bible Cases, 
there is no simple and clear measure which can be 
precisely applied to demark the “permissible” 
from the “impermissible.” Perhaps it would be 
both lovely and just if we could find a yardstick— 
but only perhaps, and in any case, we will not 
readily find one! In the realm of constitutional 
law, in general, and in that of the religion clauses, 
in particular, “neutral principles,” especially 
“simple ones” may well be, as Professor Konvitz 
opines, ‘‘a fine thing—for a judge or scholar to 
look for.” But these cannot be inflexible, for they 
are justifiable only if they “help the mind reach 
results that contribute to well-being, happiness, 
security, and harmony” (p. 106). He concludes 
on the sagacious note that there is, indeed, “room 
for principles in the law, but not for principles 
that stand apart from facts and concreteness. 
Judicial and constitutional principles must be 
such as can inform the world about us and help us 
to shape our thought and action and values. They 
must help the intelligence rather than be a sub- 
stitute for it” (pp. 114-15). This thoughtful 
admonition is a fitting capstone to the stimulat- 
ing and valuable compendium of essays repre- 
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sented in 1968: Religion and the Public Order.—= 
HENRY J. ABRARAM, University of Penns ywania Y 


Political Parties, U. S. A. EDITED BY ROBEÐRT À. 
GoLrpwIn. (Chicago: Rand McNally and Com- 
pany, 1964. Pp. 158. NP.) 


Debate on the merits of the American political 
parties and the desirability of reforming them has 
a peculiar fascination for political scientists. The 
present volume is a collection of essays on this 
hoary topic solicited by the Public Affairs Con- 
ference Center at the University of Chicago. By 
and large, the reader who-is familiar with the 
extensive polemical literature spawned by the 
Committee on Political Parties report of a decade 
ago and the earlier writings summarized in Austin 
Ranney’s The Doctrine of Responsible Party 
Government will find little to surprise him here. 
Familiar arguments are brought forth, albeit with 
occasional novel nuances, and the claims pro and. 
con are too imprecisely joined to admit of\- 
reasoned resolution. 

The volume begins with a condensation of 
Stephen K. Bailey’s Fund for the Republic 
Pamphlet, The Condition of Our National Political 
Parties, which reiterates the Committee on 
Parties’ assertion that party decentralization im- 
pedes policy-making and engenders public cyni- 
cism toward politics, Like many other party re- 
formers, Bailey feels that American politics has 
gradually evolved in the direction of progressive 
“nationalization” and centralization, and that the 
purpose of party reform should be to hasten this 
evolution. His proposals, which involve strenthen- 
ing and coordinating the national committees, the 
President, and the Congressional party leadership 
have in some instances been watered down from 
the suggestions in the Fund for the Republi 
pamphlet—thus, he no longer recommends an 
Advisory Council for the party holding the presi- 
dency, or national committee intervention in 
primary elections. 

Writing ‘In Defense of the American Party 
System,” Edward C. Banfield takes the view that 
decentralized, non-ideological, patronage-oriented 
parties have worked well in the United States 
and are essential for maintaining a moderate, 
stable political system. Banfield’s rather arch 
strictures against all planned institutional change 
(‘to meddle with the structure and operation of a 
successful political system is...the greatest 
foolishness that men are capable of’’) meet with 
the derision of the third contributor, Walter 
Berns. (The editor does not make it clear why 
some but not all of the contributors seem to have 
had access to the papers of other contributors.) A 
Berns, however, is generally at one with Ban= 
field in opposing party reform. Greater central 
control of the parties, he asserts, might facilitate 
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-policy-making, but it would not insure the making 
of good policy. At any rate, why not devote the 
effort that reform would require to making the 
policies for which reform is thought to be desir- 
able? And, if the President by appealing over 
Congress to “the people” is unable to obtain such 
policies, surely the fault is not with the parties, 
“but with the American people themselves.” 

Berns’ preoccupation with the virtue of the 
electorate is echoed in Harry V. Jaffa’s somewhat 
misleadingly titled essay “The Nature and Origin 
of the American Party System.” Jaffa’s argument 
is difficult to follow and does not admit of brief 
summary; the general thrust of his discussion is 
that consensus on fundamental principles is the 
basis of democracy. Much of his analysis is de- 
ductive, using as premises a close reading of the 
texts of the Founding Fathers. He argues that 
“proportional representation of opinion, as such, 
ought not, and cannot, be the ground of democrat- 

A~@ procedure. Only those opinions in which the 
moral ingredient of the laws of Nature and of 
Nature’s God is given due weight can have a role 
in creating legitimate government.” A novel, if 
unconvincing, element in Jaffa’s discussion is his 
claim that Darwinian evolutionary theory is in- 
consistent with the assertion in the Declaration 
of Independence that ‘‘all men are created equal” 
and that “the evolutionary hypothesis” has the 
malign consequence of justifying master race or 
class theories such as Nazism and Marxism. 

After reading the disparate defenses of the 
status quo by Banfield, Berns, and Jaffa, it is 
disconcerting to turn full circle to Charles M. 
Hardin’s “Emergent Defects in the American 
Constitutional System,” a somewhat more old 
fashioned version of the critique presented by 
Bailey, emphasizing the need for Constitutional 
changes which quite explicitly ape the British 

rs of calendar elections and 
provision for removing a President who lacks the 
confidence of his party. By this point the volume, 
like many other contributions to the debate over 
the parties, resembles nothing so much as Piaget’s 
descriptions of “conversations” between pre- 
school children consisting of parallel and unre- 
lated monologues. 3 

The penultimate contribution, by the late 
Morton Grodzins (like Bailey’s, a revision of an 
earlier publication) returns to defense of the 
parties, but with a difference. Grodzins’ essay is 
more analytic and more heavily documented than 
its predecessors. It deals in some detail with the 
mutually reinforcing relationship between the 
organization of the parties and such aspects of 

, Washington politics as federal legislation favor- 

“ing and strengthening local interests, Congres- 
sional “intervention” in the administrative pro- 
cess, and the status of bureaucrats as independent 
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entrepreneurs. Much of the point of Herbert 
Storing’s concluding essay on ‘‘Political Parties 
and the Bureaucracy” seems to be to stress the 
latter assertion—that bureaucrats have an in- 
dependent influence—and to argue that this is a 
good thing, since the judicious advice of civil 
servants mutes the tendency of party politicians 
“to serve the people’s inclinations rather than 
their interests.” 

It is difficult to draw anything positive from 
the foregoing mélange of views. Negatively, the 
volume suggests a number of reasons why the 
party-reform-party-defense literature has been so 
unrewarding: central issues are imprecisely 
stated; the protagonists argue past each other 
using different criteria of judgment; there is much 
easy off-hand moralizing; the debate is conducted 
on an all-or-nothing basis in terms of artificially 
reified conceptions of a unitary party “system”; 
both the defenders and the critics have become 
enmeshed in a framework of discourse which con- 
tinues to be defined in terms of what the parties 
are not (viz., hierarchical organizations on the 
British model), rather than what they are. If dis- 
gruntlement at the present level of debate were 
to lead to a rethinking of the criteria for analyzing 
and judging American parties, one might perhaps 
feel that volumes such as Political Parties, U.S.A. 
will not have been without benefit—Frup I. 
GREENSTEIN, Wesleyan University. 


American Intergovernmental Relations, By 
W. Brooxe Graves. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1964. Pp. xx, 984. $13.95.) 


In some respects this is a curious book. It deals 
with a subject that does not fit exactly into any 
of the traditional rubrics of political science. Yet 
it is meant as a text. W. Brooke Graves claims to 
be the originator of the phrase “intergovern- 
mental relations.” This topic covers more than 
“federalism,” for it includes state-local, inter- 
local, inter-state and federal-local relations as 
well as national-state relations. It also encom- 
passes political and administrative as well as 
constitutional relations. But to do this ade- 
quately, it must consider the structure and 
processes of decision-making of each branch at 
each level of government. As the late Professor 
Grodzins demonstrated, any governmental activ- 
ity in the United States, “from abattoirs to ac- 
counting, through zoning and zoo administration 
...is almost certain to involve the influence, if 
not the formal administration, of all three planes 
of the federal system.” This being the case, we 
cannot examine any activity of government with- 
out considering the role of each plane; and we 
cannot understand that role if we do not consider 
the structure and processes of decision-making of 
each plane, This takes us into the traditional 
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rubrics of American government; and, indeed, 
Graves does consider this in Parts I and II of his 
book. In this area alone, there is a voluminous 
amount of materials to analyze and digest. The 
material in these areas of American government 
generally include only a temporal dimension—the 
operation of political activities at single places 
(functions) over a period of time. But before an 
adequate theory of American government can be 
developed, we need to consider the spatial aspects 
of government; that is, the arrangement of the 
multiplicity of units of government scattered 
over a large geographical area determined for the 
most part by legal prescription. 

The spatial aspects of government in the 
United States create a different order of analysis. 
The principal concern of the current colloquy in 
this area has been with the incongruence between 
spatial arrangements of people and activities de- 
termined by economic, demographic, cultural, 
technological and geographic variables, on the 
one hand, and that determined by legal, adminis- 
trative and political variables on the other hand. 
The applied problem of bringing the two into con- 
gruence touches upon the ideological questions of 
local autonomy, individualism and the possible 
corruption of power. The standard frame of refer- 
ence in this latter area has been the normative 
problem of whether the spatial order of govern- 
ment should follow the pull of economic, social 
and geographic power, or whether planning and 
law should be used to build communities fash- 
ioned upon classical philosophical models. There 
is also an empirical problem here, which has been 
receiving more attention recently, of determining 
which of the variables involved—political, eco- 
nomic, social, demographic, geographic—are de- 
pendent variables and which are independent. Of 
course, findings concerning the empirical prob- 
lem have relevance for the normative problem, 
especially when they involve philosophic posi- 
tions of determinism and ethical relativism. 

Graves’ book deals principally with the norma- 
tive problem. His theoretical frame of reference is 
what Scott Greer calls ‘the conservative tradition 
of radical reform.” Graves seems to think that 
governmental problems in the United States are 
mainly the result of the multiplicity of units in 
American government and the incongruence of 
these with economic and social units. He there- 
fore argues that many governmental problems 
can be solved by rearranging governmental struc- 
tures. For example, in regard to metropolitan 
areas, he recommends the creation of “organiza- 
tional procedures that are capable of effective 
action on an area-wide basis.” This recommenda- 
tion discounts the possibility that the multiplicity 
of units in metropolitan areas may actually be 
functional (as Banfield argues), and the fact that 
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many of the units of government in metropolitan 
areas prefer to avoid “effective action on an area- y 
wide basis”? (as Greer and others have shown). 
Similarly, in regard to state-local relations, Graves 
concludes that there must be “clear and un- 
obstructed communications within the adminis- 
trative hierarchy, with the legislature, and with 
officials of such other levels and units of govern- 
ment as may be concerned with the problems, and 
with the public.” This glosses over the fact that 
communications’ difficulties are merely symp- 
tomatic of deeper questions, some of which are 
rooted in social structure, some in economic rela- 
tions, and some in psychological determinants. 

His general conclusion, advanced with a great 
deal of eloquence, is that the “nation stands in 
urgent need of a national policy on intergovern- 
mental relations, with appropriate agencies to 
implement such policy and make it effective.” 
The policy he suggests refers mostly to reorgan- 
ization of governmental structures, and it lacks“. 
empirical and political rationale. It is a regret- 
table shortcoming of Graves’ otherwise well- 
written book that it stresses administration and, 
with the exception of one short chapter on polit- 
ical parties, underemphasizes intergovernmental 
political relations. 

Graves demonstrates with this book that his 
scholarship is immense; it is an apt culmination 
of many years of work in the area. It also is useful 
as a text in intergovernmental relations, which he 
demonstrates will be receiving more and more 
attention by political scientists as they incorpo- 
rate spatial considerations into political theory. 
The task he sets for himself, however, is most 
difficult. He indicates in the Foreword to the 
book that he plans to present intergovernmental 
relations in terms of “real history rather that than 
in terms of the cliches derived from the political 
myth-makers....’’ Until such time as political 
science develops an adequate empirical and ` 
normative theory of politics, it is likely that “real 
history” will exist only in the minds of “political 
myth-makers” as an ideological weapon.— 
Dennis J. Patumso, Fels Institute of Local and 
State Government, The University of Pennsylvania. 


“City Bosses and Political Machines,” EDITED BY 
Les S. GREENE. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
353, (May 1964), Pp. ix, 218. $2.00. 


The concepts “boss” and “machine” are com- 
monly used in the analysis of urban politics. Yet 
nowhere in the volumes written on this topic are 
there any carefully formulated definitions of these 
terms. The result is that the dominant figure in, 
any city is often called a “boss” and the organiza- ` 
tion of which he is a part a “machine.” At times 
this is grossly unfair since the image which these 
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-words conjure up derives from another era and is 
largely out of place today. The contributors to the 
present volume have done little to rectify this 
situation even though presented with the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The difficulty begins with the title which as- 
sumes that contemporary city politics can be dis- 
cussed in terms of “machines” and “bosses.” The 
essays by Fred I. Greenstein, Elmer E. Cornwell, 
Jr., and William C. Havard, in contrast, draw 
heavily on historical materials in order to describe 
the “machine” as a political organization char- 
acterized by a tight hierarchy of authority, an ex- 
change of votes for services between the party 
and the lower class immigrant masses, and illicit 
dealings with big business. These authors go on to 
point out how the “machine” has declined in re- 
cent years. Unfortunately none pushes ahead to 
redefine the term to fit today’s conditions, except 
perhaps for Havard who may be touching on a 
useful formulation in characterizing deLesseps 
Morrison’s New Orleans organization in terms of 
Merton’s “cosmopolitan” dimension (p. 88ff). 

The word “boss” fares little better although 
Gladys M. Kammerer and John M. DeGrove put 
into words the image implicit in the other essays: 


We conceive of a boss as the principal but not sole leader of a 
political clique, faction, or group at the top of a monolithic 
power structure in a community characterized by a monopolistic 
style of politics and made up largely of a working-class popula- 
tion with a low level of education. Normally, the boss is thought 
of as a party leader... . (p. 98) 


The authors fail to substantiate this promising 
conception (and therefore to convince the reader 
of its viability) with empirical data gathered from 
their study of a number of Florida cities. Indeed, 
they admit that they have studied only “one boss- 
‘dominated town” (p. 99). The real worth of this 
piece derives more from the authors’ enumeration 
of four alternatives to the boss” as the source of 
leadership in a community: ‘‘(1) a clique or fac- 
tion. (2) a popularly elected mayor, (8) a city 
manager, and (4) a political party” (p. 98). While 
they are successful in demonstrating the useful- 
ness of this typology in a discussion of Florida 
cities (even though at times they are not careful 
enough in delineating how they conclude that 
city A, for instance, is actually run by a clique and 
not by the popularly elected mayor) its applica- 
bility in other areas, especially the large metro- 
politan areas in which “machines” once flourished, 
is not established. 

What this volume of essays accomplishes, at 
bottom, is to convince the reader, on the one 
hand, of the existence of a myriad of local polit- 

ical systems and therefore of the need for what 
Greenstein terms a ‘census of local political 
parties” (p. 2), and, on the other, of the apparent 
inappropriateness of his contention that students 
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of urban politics have “underestimated some- 
what ...[the] contemporary prevalence’ of 
“tightly organized urban political parties” (p. 2). 
The studies by Francis M. Carney, Daniel R. 
Grant, Thomas J. Wood, and Stanley T. Gabis, of 
Los Angeles, Nashville, Dade County, and Kan- 
sas City, respectively, describe four largely dif- 
ferent political environments or cultures which 
appear to share only one thing in common: the 
lack of any dominant political party, elite group, 
or individual and a concommitant diffusion of 
power. This impression is strengthened by the 
short sketches of Detroit, St. Louis, Houston, and 
New York drawn by Louis L. Friedland (pp. 47- 
50). On the other hand, James Riedel briefly con- 
siders a city (Albany, New York) which appears 
to be dominated by what may be called a “‘ma- 
chine.” He dwells primarily, however, on Schen- 
ectady, New York, where each of the parties is 
divided into several factions and politics revolves 
for the most part around the person of Congress- 
man Samuel Stratton. 

In sum, only the essays by Greenstein, Havard, 
and Kammerer and DeGrove cover new ground 
and thereby make rewarding reading. What is 
more, one comes away hoping that soon some 
political scientist will make a study of those cities 
thought to be machine-dominated to determine 
finally whether or not this political form exists 
today and to develop comprehensive definitions 
of the terms “boss” and “machine.” —VERNON 
M. Gorrcunus, The University of Wisconsin. 


Federal Aid to Depressed Areas. By Sar A. 
Levran. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1964. Pp. xv, 268. $6.95.) 


Back in the late ’thirties when Harold Smith 
was attempting to get the new Bureau of the 
Budget afloat there was great enthusiasm in some 
quarters for lowering the boom on several of the 
recently established and more vulnerable agen- 
cies which were in trouble with their policies, pro- 
grams and management. Smith was successful 
in staying the hands of his more ardent colleagues, 
and from this travail the Bureau developed a 
very sage iron law of abstinence—new agencies 
were not to be subjected to management surveys 
or other forms of harassment until they had com- 
pleted their shakedown voyages. All this is by 
way of introduction to the only fundamental 
criticism that can be levied against Dr. Levitan’s 
work. The book, which within its own terms is a 
superb exhibition of penetrating analysis and 
balanced scholarship, should not have been writ- 
ten for at least three more years. 

The problem of the ecology of economic bene- 
fits has been with us since at least 1787, and sev- 
eral of the more interesting innovations of the 
Founding Fathers were directed to the issue. In a 
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sense the tariff, internal improvements, shipping 
rates and a hundred other aspects of national 
policy were concerned directly or indirectly with 
the geographical distribution of material op- 
portunity in the dribble-down era of welfare eco- 
nomics. It remained for a later generation, more 
conversant with the uses of political power in the 
general interest—and perhaps more morally and 
electorally mortified by the disgraceful persistence 
of pockets of poverty in what we are assured is an 
affluent society—to devise direct methods of at- 
tacking the problem. 

Paul Douglas began his fight for the Area Re- 
development Administration in 1955, and was 
successful in securing Senate enactment of a bill 
in the Eighty-fourth Congress. It died in the 
House Rules Committee. In the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gresa legislation passed both the Senate and the 
House. Eisenhower pocket-vetoed it. In the 
Eighty-sixth Congress Senator Douglas again 
secured Senate approval of a bill, and again Judge 
Smith bottled-up the House counterpart in the 
Rules Committee until it was brought before the 
House and passed under the Calendar Wednesday 
procedure. Eisenhower message-vetoed it this 
time. In the Highty-seventh Congress Douglas 
again secured Senate approval of his bill, and with 
the enlarged Rules Committee Smith was power- 
less to stop him in the House. However, Kennedy 
sent down an Administration bill on depressed 
areas closely paralleling the Douglas measure ex- 
cept that the administration of the program was 
confided to the Department of Commerce, which 
Douglas regarded, with reason, as the legislation’s 
natural enemy. Douglas capitulated on this point, 
and the bill was duly passed in the Senate and 
House and approved by the President. 

In 1956 when the Douglas bill was originally 
drafted—and the 1961 Act was not substantially 
different from the earlier prototype—only 21 of 
the nation’s 149 major labor-market areas aver- 
aged more than 6 per cent unemployment. In 1961 
over two-thirds of the major labor-market areas 
averaged more than 6 per cent unemployment, A 
program designed to help a few score economically 
sick communities found itself charged with a 
problem multiplied by several hundred per cent, 
but without the resources required even for the 
original assignment. 

The basic problem of any program of this na- 
ture is that of criteria for eligibility. The Act de- 
fines eligibility amongst major labor-market 
areas as: (1) unemployment averaging at least 6 
per cent during the qualifying period; and (2a) 
50 per cent above the national average for three of 
the four preceding calendar years, or (2b) 75 per 
cent above the national average for two of the 
three preceding calendar years, or (2c) 100 per 
cent above the national average for one of the two 
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preceding calendar years. The Administrator was ` 
given discretionary authority to designate areas 
based on criteria in addition to the statutory pre- 
seriptions. 

The Act actually established no eligibility 
criteria for rural and smaller urban areas. It 
merely instructs the Administrator to take into 
account (a) the number of low income farm fam- 
ilies in the various rual areas, (b) the relationship 
of the income levels of the families in each such 
area to the general levels of income in the United 
States, (c) the availability of manpower in each 
such area for-supplemental employment, (d) the 
extent of migration out of the area, and (e) the ex- 
tent to which “rural development” projects have 
previously been located in such areas under pro- 
grams administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture. After a near-disastrous essay in desig-. 
nating rural and smaller urban areas on the basis 
of extrapolated 1949 farm family income data and 
blanketing-in all counties which had been selected 
by the Department of Agriculture for its own ill- 
fated rural development program, which brought 
the total to some 900 counties, the ARA tightened 
its belt somewhat. However, it still ended up 1962 
with 129 major labor market areas and 657 rural 
and smaller urban areas, which contained a popu- 
lation of almost 33 millions, as depressed clients. 
If these designations are all legitimate, we havé 
progressed since 1932 from “one third of a Na- 
tion” to something less than “one fifth of a Na- 
tion.” It may be, of course, that our gastronomic, 
residential and sartorial standards have also in- 
creased, 

Having identified the clients, the next step is to 
redevelop them. The Act provides for direct loans 
and guarantees for industrial and commercial 
purposes, for loans and grants for public facilities, 
for training and re-training the unemployed, and 
for assistance in community planning for over-all 
economic development. In addition a number of 
secondary resources are available, such as the 
channeling of Defense and General Service pro- 
curement into labor surplus areas where feasible, 
accelerated tax amortization for industries locat- 
ing in labor surplus areas, and general Federal 
grants programs (highways, educational activities, 
hospital and airport construction, etc.). The Act 
does not provide relocation assistance. 

ARA is not an operating agency. Secretary 
Hodges established its character as a coordinating 
and supervising instrumentality from the outset. 
Its program has been correspondingly vulnerable 
to the forces of bureaucratic imperialism on the 
one hand—as Herbert Emmerich once correctly 
observed, the Federal bureaucracy is the last, 
refuge of free competition—and to the govern- 
ment stroke on the other. ARA makes no loans or 
grants, it merely sponsors loan and grant applica- 
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tions and reimburses operating agencies—Agri- 
culture, Community Facilities, Small Business, 
ete.—for loans and grants made, or reimburses 
expenses incurred by Labor and HEW for man- 
power retraining or the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for services to reservation Indians. Within this 
maze, ARA had by the end of 1963 committed a 
total of $215 millions for expenditure in desig- 
nated areas: $111 millions for industrial and com- 
mercial loans, $82 millions for public facilities 
loans and grants, $14 millions for training, and $8 
millions for technical assistance. 

The future of the ARA turns mainly on what 
the Administration and Congress do about the 
Poverty Program. If Senator Goldwater, eco- 
nomic Darwinist and social Neanderthaloid, gets 
to the White House the future of ARA will create 
no problem; he has been against it from the be- 
ginning. If President Johnson continues at his 
Pennsylvania Avenue address, it is likely that a 


A~less diffuse, more vigorous, and more adequately 


financed attack on the uneven distribution of eco- 
nomic abundance will be mounted. In the latter 
case, we shall have cause to be grateful to Dr. 
Levitan for a revised edition in 1967—RowLanpD 
Eccer, Princeton University. 


Newsgathering in Washington: A Study in Political 
Communication. By Dan D. Nimmo. (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1964, Pp. 282. $6.95.) 


An early brochure by the Atherton Press listed 
this book under its working title, News Sources 
and News Channels. Its new title, less accurate 
than the old, will no doubt have greater drawing- 
power among political scientists, for whom the 
press might be considered an “attractive nui- 
sance.” The attraction alone is good reason for 
paying close attention to Mr. Nimmo’s work. But 


Hii book merits our attention for another reason, 


too: it is a co-winner of the 1962 Atherton Press 
Political Science Prize (selected by a committee of 
three, so says the dust jacket, “on behalf of the 
American Political Science Association”), and it 
is further described on the dust jacket as “an 
official publication of the American Political 
Science Association.” One picks it up, then, with 
high hopes. 

Mr. Nimmo wants to explore the government 
and the press as interacting social institutions. 
For this purpose he has interviewed 35 Washing- 
ton newsmen (“news channels”) and 38 public 
information officers (‘‘news sources”) in Executive 
departments and agencies; his selection pro- 
cedures for these two samples are explained in an 
Appendix, where one can also find his interview 
schedules. Mr. Nimmo sets forth the role concep- 
tions of these newsmen and information officers, 
which he finds to be basically political in char- 
acter in both instances. He then differentiates 
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three groups of information officers, on the basis 
of attitude patterns: the informers, the educators, 
and the promoters. A similar classification of the 
newsmen yields the recorders, the expositors, and 
the prescribers. The differences among these “role 
types,” the patterns of interaction among them, 
and their implications are the major themes in 
the book. In subsequent chapters and in numerous 
tables, he relates these patterns to perceptions of 
“news values” and of professional performance; 
to attitudes toward the “tools of the trade;” and 
to attitudes toward some recurring issues of 
political communication, such as governmental 
secrecy and publicity, political objectivity, and 
definitions of news. In his final chapter, Mr. 
Nimmo assesses the implications of the various 
officer-reporter relationships for the level of ten- 
sion between press and government; and he con- 
cludes with some thoughts on the unwillingness or 
incapacity of both information officers and news- 
men to exercise any significant opinion leadership 
in the United States. 

There are some interesting observations here. 
For instance: The perceptions that information 
officers and newsmen have of the usefulness of dif- 
ferent techniques of information-dispensing and 
newsgathering for both sets of participants (p. 
150) are remarkably revealing of the lack of in- 
sight on both sides, and of the inadequacy of the 
prevailing myths concerning how the participants 
assess these techniques. Equally revealing are the 
differences in the conception that newsmen and 
public information officers have of the measures 
that officials use to assess the state of “public 
opinion”; in particular, reporters substantially 
downgrade “story play” and ‘interest groups” as 
sources of public opinion for officials, in compari- 
son with the judgments of information officers 
(p. 187). 

Mr. Nimmo also removes the fig-leaf of sanc- 
timony that covers the debate on governmental 
secrecy and news management: ‘Concern over 
the public’s right to know or right to orderly gov- 
ernment are used as justifications for specific posi- 
tions in an interest conflict” (p. 196). And he co- 
gently notes that, “... given a choice between 
the danger of being used by political officials for 
partisan purposes and being spared such danger 
by being shut out of policy matters, reporters con- 
sistently prefer the hazards of being manipulated” 
(p. 199). 

But I hesitate to make too much of these points 
(as well as other points I take issue with) because 
their base is fragile and uncertain: There are im- 
portant limitations in this book on the author’s 
freedom to generalize broadly, and on his read- 
ers’ ability to accept his generalizations with con- 
fidence. For one thing, the scope of the study is 
considerably narrower than the author obviously 
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wishes and at times even believes. One can under- 
stand why Mr. Nimmo limited his consideration 
of the governmental side of the newsgathering 
equation to public information officers in Execu- 
tive departments and agencies; such a group per- 
mits reasonably good sampling in a reasonable 
period of time. Nevertheless, the relationship be- 
tween public information officers and reporters in 
Washington does not represent a large enough 
segment of the relations between reporters and 
government officials at all levels to support very 
many good generalizations about those relations, 
or even to support the title finally given to the 
book. Mr. Nimmo’s data on this point are rather 
confusing, but they seem to belie his argument 
that the information offices are the place to look 
for, and at, press-government relations. They are 
confusing, because it is not clear whether he is 
talking about the news source used by reporters 
(Table 5, p. 83), the source used most often (Table 
6, p. 87), or the source used first (the question- 
naire item that must be the basis for these two 
tables, p. 257); he seems to be using these three 
phrases interchangeably. In any case, the news- 
men’s own responses suggest that a scale combin- 
ing both frequency and importance of contact 
with news sources would place the information 
officer no better than midpoint among all sources. 
As for Mr. Nimmo’s claim that information 
offices are “a major source of story ideas,” his 
data indicate that the information office ranks 
fifth in importance on a list of eleven story sources 
(pp. 88-89). In other words, the information 
officer looms large on the Washington scene, but 
he is involved in probably less than half of all the 
‘newsgathering in Washington.” 

If there are limits to the generalizations Mr. 
Nimmo can make, the reader of this book can 
have even less confidence in many of his narrower 
propositions, In the first place, many of his break- 
downs are run on a subset of a dozen or fewer re- 
spondents, leading him on oceasion to make gen- 
eral statements about preferences or behavior on 
the basis of one or two respondents (e.g., p. 147). 
Secondly, his interpretations of the meaning of 
data are inconstant, so that he cites 4 per cent 
of a sample as meaningful in one instance (p. 166), 
and dismisses 40 per cent as relatively insignificant 
in another (p. 177). And thirdly, there are pal- 
pable errors, by internal evidence, in 11 of his 32 
tables. Many of these errors are small, suggesting 
either a bent sliderule or hasty computations 
done in Mr. Nimmo’s head. But where his N’s are 
small, small errors seem large, and very careless. 
For instance, in Table 6 (p. 87), 43 per cent of 15 
means 63 persons; or, in Table 19 (p. 147), 11 per 
cent of 13 means 1} persons. Equally unaccount- 
ably, his figures sometimes do not match: Table 5, 
for example, leads one to believe that 17 newsmen 
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used the services of public information officers, 
whereas calculations from Table 6 put the figure ` 
at 134 newsmen. 

There is surely a need for greater rigor and pre- 
cision in the study of political reporting. It is 
ironic that a study that attempts to provide those 
qualities should turn out to be an object lesson in 
“scope and method,” and astonishing that it 
should be a prize-winning “official publication” 
of the APSA.—Brrnarp C. Comex, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Town Government in Vermont. By ANDREW E. 
Nvaquist. (Burlington: Government Research 
Center, University of Vermont, 1964. Pp. xiv, 
276. $5.25.) 


This book is an analysis of state statutes re- 
lating to local government, enriched by trenchant 
commentary based upon the author’s observation 
of local affairs, and participation therein, over a 
period of a quarter-century. It is a revision of a-<« 
series of newspaper articles originally published in 
the 1940’s. The volume, which includes a bibli- 
ography and an extensive index, is designed both 
as a handbook for local officers and as a source 
of information for the general reader; and in the 
opinion of this reviewer it should serve both pur- 
poses admirably. 

Somewhat more than half of the book is de- 
voted to town government. Following a discus- 
sion of the town meeting, individual town offices 
and boards are considered and their duties de- 
scribed. Attention is given also to such matters as 
taxation, budgeting, and town reports. Sub- 
sequent sections deal with special districts, the 
suffrage and representation, conservation prob- 
lems such as land abandonment and population 
decline, and county government. Historical back- 
ground is provided as an aid to the understanding _ 
of present-day institutions. Evaluations are 
made and suggestions for improvement are offered. 
Numerous anecdotes, and descriptions of prac- 
tices which may be at variance with statutory 
provisions, lend local flavor and interest to the 
discourse and increase its usefulness, 

In revising the original articles for publication 
in book form, the author was impressed by the 
large number of changes which had been effected 
during the intervening years. “In many ways,” 
he observes, ‘‘this present study is a report on 
dying or departed practices, and may well be a 
swan song for the type of government it de- 
scribes.” (p. xiv) One striking development of re- 
cent decades has been the declining attendance at 
town meetings, until in some instances scarcely 
more persons attend than the officers who are re- 
quired to be present. This widespread “abstinence 
from town affairs’ has caused considerable ap- 
prehension regarding the future of the town sys- 
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_tem. One reason for waning interest in the town 
meeting appears to be the growing use of the 
Australian ballot, which curtails or eliminates the 
full discussion which traditionally preceded deci- 
sions of the meeting. 

Town-meeting government has long been 
praised as the last remaining stronghold of direct 
democracy in the United States. “The question 
today is whether this form of pure democracy 
meets the needs of modern living.” (p. 5) On the 
whole, Professor Nuquist appears to be reason- 
ably optimistic concerning the future of the town 
system, provided it continues to adapt to chang- 
ing conditions. Many of the ills of town govern- 
ment flow from the smallness of most of these 
units in area and population and their narrow tax 
base. One of the most promising avenues of im- 
provement appears to lie in various forms of inter- 
town consolidation or cooperation, but as yet 
towns have made little use of statutory anthoriza- 

*tions in this direction. If town government is to 
be rejuvenated, tradition and sentiment must 
give way, to a greater degree than they have in the 
past, to considerations of efficient and economical 
service. “An emotional display concerning the 
sanctity of the old town borders will not show how 
to get the town out of debt. Pointing out the long 
history of the town will not give the children an 
adequate school, nor build a single foot of road; 
both of these enterprises require the outlay of cold 
cash. There are no Aladdin’s lamps to bring a 
good genie to carry out modern governmental 
practices.” (p. 232) 

To the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Nuquist’s book is the most comprehensive 
account of town government in a New England 
state to appear during the past thirty years. Com- 
parable volumes on other states would be wel- 

peome—Orron F. Sniper, University of Illinois. 


Freedom and Emergency Powers in the Cold War. 
By Rozert §. RANKIN AND WINFRIED R. 
Datumarr. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1964. Pp. viii, 277. $2.75.) 


This book is not a general treatise on the im- 
pact of the cold war on American democracy and 
constitutional rights. It does not raise the prob- 
lem, which concerned Harold Lasswell a decade 
ago, as to whether a democratic society can meet 
the exigencies of a prolonged cold war without be- 
coming dominated by and succumbing to the 
values of “the specialists of violence.” This study 
is limited to a review of the growth of executive 
emergency powers during the postwar period in 
three areas: nonmilitary defense, industrial dis- 
putes, and race relations. The authors justify this 
limitation of subject matter on the traditional 
grounds that emergency executive powers tend to 
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jeopardize the preservation of constitutional 
liberties. è 

The chapter on nonmilitary defense is primarily 
a description of the development of civil defense 
from the end of World War TI to the present. 
Under the Civil Defense Act of 1950 as amended, 
the President and under him, the Civil Defense 
Administrator, is granted sweeping emergency 
powers which may be invoked by the President on 
his finding that “an attack upon the United 
States has occurred or is anticipated.” Professors 
Rankin and Dallmayr found little fault with the 
Act itself but are highly critical of President 
Kennedy’s executive order of 1961 which trans- 
ferred virtually all civil defense functions from the 
Executive Office of the President to the Defense 
Department. Conceding that the fusion of civil 
and military defense functions under the Secretary 
of Defense enhances efficiency, it is in the opinion 
of the authors a potential threat to the main- 
tenance of civil government and constitutional 
liberties. 

The chapter on labor disputes is a rather long 
drawn out account of the implementation of the 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act 
during the postwar period and of the famous steel 
seizure episode of 1952. On the basis of the 
Youngstown. decision, the writers reach the hardly 
startling conclusion that in the event of “extreme 
or catastrophic disaster,’’ the President possesses 
inherent powers to act not withstanding possible 
conflict with existing statutes. 

The treatment of executive emergency powers 
in the area of race relations, covering the gambit 
from Brown to Governor Wallace, is informative 
and discerning. The analysis is especially penetrat- 
ing of the constitutional issues raised by the use 
of troops by Eisenhower and Kennedy to enforce 
court decrees. Rankin and Dallmayr hold that 
federal intervention is most in harmony with con- 
stitutionalism when primary reliance is placed 
upon United States marshals instead of 
troops to preserve the peace. The hitch in the 
argument, of course, is that adequate federal pro- 
tection by either marshals or troops is hardly ever 
timely in protecting the constitutional rights and 
safety of those who initially attempt to exercise 
their rights against local laws and customs. For 
example, the action of Attorney General Kennedy 
in sending 400 marshals to protect Freedom Riders 
in Montgomery was indeed effective—as the au- 
thors point out—in preventing violence. However 
federal intervention was forthcoming only after 
mob violence had erupted against the Freedom 
Riders the day before. Clearly the concept of 
federalism tends to preclude federal protection of 
constitutional rights of the initiator in the area of 
civil rights. 

This study is based upon the assumption that 
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emergency powers are necessary to meet the 
needs of a society in a cold war era, but that these 
powers are inherently in conflict with the main- 
tenance of constitutional liberties. As a general 
proposition, few would question its soundness, 
but certainly its validity is not equally compelling 
in all cases. For example, is there not a clear dif- 
ference in the degree and kind of conflict between 
emergency powers and constitutional freedoms 
when the former are exercised to prevent strategic 
industrial paralysis and when these powers are in- 
voked to protect First Amendment Freedoms? 
This study is a scholarly examination of an impor- 
tant subject, but it would have been considerably 
more meaningful if it had dealt with some of the 
theoretical questions implicit in the subject.— 
Perser Bacuracu, Bryn Mawr College. 


The Truman Committee: A Study in Congressional 
Responsibility. By Donatp H. Rippe. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1964. Pp. 
viii, 207. $6.00.) 


From time to time a congressional investigating 
committee catches the public eye and serves both 
to inform the people of the nature of complex 
public issues and to set a standard of administra- 
tive performance which the government agencies 
are expected to meet. Such was the Truman Com- 
mittee in the Second World War, whose studies 
and reports received general approval at the time 
and whose chairman was selected by the Demo- 
crats as their Vice-Presidential candidate in 1944. 
In reviewing this period, Mr. Riddle finds that 
the Truman Committee was ‘‘one of the most re- 
sponsible investigating committees in recent his- 
tory” and deserved the praise it received. 

The committee made its reputation against the 
competition of several rivals, and initially it could 
claim but the reluctant support of the Senate 
majority. The response of Congress to the central- 
ization of authority in the Executive in war-time 
was to create a retinue of committees to keep 
sharp watch on the bureaucrats. The committee 
activity was supplemented by other controls, 
such as legislation which soon expired, requiring 
the frequent attention of Congress, and provisions 
for repealing a law by a concurrent resolution. The 
investigating committees were superimposed upon 
the older structure of standing committees, some 
of which also carried on investigations, and the re- 
sult was a legislative jumble only slightly less dis- 
orderly than the jerry-built structure of the war- 
time bureaucracy. A sizeable number of congres- 
sional committees were involved in the war 
effort, and when a topic such as rubber became a 
controversial issue, the administrative experts 
might be expected to appear before as many as a 
dozen congressional committees. 

This procedure was certainly a waste of time 
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for the busy administrator, particularly when the. 
same testimony was repeated, but it provided a 
method by which many Congressmen could keep 
in touch with the important issues and give their 
implied consent to solutions. Among the more ac- 
tive committees were the Tolan Committee on 
Defense Migration; the House and Senate Small 
Business Committees; the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, House and Senate; the Naval Affairs 
Committees, House and Senate and the Military 
Affairs Committee, House and Senate. The work 
of many of these committees, distinguished 
though it may have been at the time, has been 
largely forgotten. 

The Truman Committee, however, made an 
extraordinary impression on the mind of the 
public, and Mr. Riddle makes much of the fact ` 
that it exercised a high degree of responsibility. 
In his subjective criteria for committee responsi- 
bility, Mr. Riddle includes the following: that it 
reflects some concept of the public interest; that* 
its criticisms are constructive; that it emphasizes 
broad policy considerations rather than details; 
that it is honest in its use of facts; that it stays 
within the limits of its mission; that its methods 
are fair to those who come under its scrutiny; and 
that itis aware of the consequences of the use of its 
power. The committee receives good marks on 
this rigorous test, and it had the opportunity to 
be influential on a broad scale because it was the 
only committee which made “a systematic effort 
to survey the entire war program on a continuing 
basis.” 

In pursuing its task, the Truman Committee 
was able to reach an understanding with 
Donald M. Nelson, the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, and its influence was suff- 
ciently respected for it to intervene effectively in, 
squabbles over production programs. Its fag | 
cedures enabled it to make articulate for the 
public, Congress, and the bureaucracy some of the 
important issues associated with war mobilization 
and production and their ramifications through 
the economy. Mr. Riddle takes us through some 
of the disputes of the day, including the early, 
sometimes halting, efforts to mobilize the eco- 
nomy and the conflict among production pro- 
grams; he also examines in some detail the Canol 
Project and the Curtiss-Wright Inspection case. 

The committee appeared to be fair, objective, 
and sincere; it did not seek partisan advantage; its 
work appeared to be necessary; and its chairman 
soon acquired a reputation for integrity and a 
zealous regard for the public interest. Senator 
Truman resigned as chairman in August, 1944, 
and, as the world knows, he was shortly trans- 
lated to another place. The members of the com- 
mittee were ‘mostly from small towns’ who 
appeared “to epitomize middle-class values of 
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their respective areas.” Without Senator Tru- 
man’s leadership, however, the committee failed 
to retain its former luster and prestige, and its 
later work was less impressive. Mr. Riddle con- 
cludes that the Truman Committee “enhanced the 
influence and prestige of Congress and set, a high 
standard against which subsequent committees 
may be judged.’ —Rorann Youna, Northwestern 
University. 


Assuring Freedom to the Free: A Century of 
Emancipation in the USA. EDITED By ARNOLD 
M. Ross. (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1964. 314 pages, $6.95.) 


Arnold Rose has collected a series of papers 
` originally delivered as lectures during 1962-1963 
at Wayne State University. During that aca- 
demic year the University commemorated the 
one hundredth anniversary or the Emancipation 
Proclamation by holding several conferences and 
public seminars on the Negro in American soci- 
ety. Twelve lectures were chosen from that series 
for this book, all based on the general theme: 
“The Development of the American Negro and of 
a Free Society.” Included as a preface is a speech 
by President Lyndon Johnson given to open the 
conference, and, as a postscript, a statement by 
the University’s President Clarence B. Hilberry. 
The papers are short and superficial treatments of 
general topics, designed presumably for an under- 
graduate audience. 

The collection is divided into three sections: 
one on the Negro in American history, one on the 
Negro in contemporary society, and another on 
social movements among American Negroes. In- 
cluded are noteworthy essays by C. Eric Lincoln 
on the Black Muslims as a protest movement, a 

udy of occupational changes affecting American 
Negroes by G. Franklin Edwards, and an examin- 
ation by Arnold Rose of the distortions of the 
American historical record caused by racial myths 
and antagonism. 

The paper of most direct interest to political 
scientists is James Q. Wilson’s essay on the 
causes and consequences of militant Negro civic 
and political action. As a principal cause of Negro 
militancy Wilson points to the social pressures 
generated when the education of Negroes ad- 
vances faster than their economic status, creating 
what he calls an “intellectual proletariat,” the 
vanguard of the protest movement. He also ques- 
tions whether many immediate economic benefits 
for Negroes can be achieved by the militant 
leaders. Wilson argues that significant gains in 
, well being will come only as by-products of the 

general expansion of the American economy, and 
he wonders what social upheavals might result if 
militant leaders find that they cannot make head- 
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way against a lagging economy, no matter how 
ardent their demonstrations of protest. 

Such a diverse collection of essays cannot be 
evaluated in detail in a short review. There is no 
central theme, although there is a repeated 
emphasis in several papers on the importance of 
increased job opportunities for all. Inevitably the 
quality of the essays varies considerably. Some 
are narrow in scope, dealing in one case with the 
history of Detroit during four decades of the nine- 
teenth century, while others treat much larger 
questions or seek to identify broad historical de- 
velopments. Many of the authors, moreover, have 
already made the same points more effectively in 
longer articles or monographs. 

In creating this collection, Professor Rose was 
laboring under a severe handicap. He was not 
called upon to pick the twelve best existing 
articles on this subject, nor did he commission 
twelve original papers from leading authorities— 
two good justifications for a collection of essays. 
Instead, his choice was narrowed to papers de- 
livered during one lecture series at one university. 
The resulting book amounts to an elaborate 
souvenir program of the conference at Wayne 
State. 

None of this is meant to deprecate the confer- 
ence itself; undoubtedly it was a good idea. The 
principal beneficiaries were those attending the 
lectures and seminars who were given the oppor- 
tunity to meet and question the nation’s foremost 
civil rights leaders. Personal contact and inter- 
change of this kind is an invaluable educational 
experience. But judging from what is collected 
here, the lectures themselves were not fresh inter- 
pretations nor did they present any new data of 
great importance to serious students of this 
subject.— Jack L. Wauxrn, University of Mich- 
igan. 


The American Federal Executive. By W. Luoyp 
Warner, Paur P. Van Rivzr, Norman H. 
Martin, AND Orvis F. Couiins. (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1963. Pp. 
xvii, 405, $7.50; Pp. xvii, 255, $1.95, paper.) 


It is a curious fact that we know less about the 
individuals who serve the American Govern- 
ment’s executive branch today than we know 
about American businessmen or about the 
Stuarts’ civil servants in 17th century England. 
Now, however, W. Lloyd Warner and his asso- 
ciates have undertaken to provide the kind of 
data on federal “executives” of 1959 that Warner 
and Abegglen gathered on big business leaders of 
1952 (the latter in turn designedly comparable to 
data gathered by Taussig and Joslyn on business 
leaders of 1928). The results are displayed in over 
a hundred fascinating tables and a text describing 
the occupational, geographic, and national 
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origins, the influence of family, the educational 
backgrounds, the career patterns, and the per- 
sonalities, value orientations, self-images, and 
role conflicts of these top officials. The paperback 
edition omits an appendix on the study’s theory 
and method and an appendix containing 82 of the 
101 tables, omissions that are a serious loss to the 
scholarly reader. 

The book is rich with valuable data about the 
large and important body of public servants its 
authors chose to study. On the whole, occupa- 
tional mobility, measured by movement from 
fathers’ and grandfathers’ occupations and medi- 
ated by urban environments, educational oppor- 
tunities, geographic movement, and public 
servants’ own careers, successfully assures a 
“representative bureaucracy” even though room 
at the top is more easily found by the high-born. 
Readers may be surprised by some data and find- 
ings. A fourth of the civilian “executives” were 
foreign-born or their fathers were. A tenth of the 
civilian executives hold Ph.D.’s, and more pro- 
portionately are held by political and foreign- 
service executives than by career civil-service 
executives. Almost half of the four-year degrees 
held by career civil-service executives were in 
“applied fields” (83 per cent in engineering alone, 
a field that also supplied 22 per cent of political 
executives’ four-year degrees!). Of the law degrees 
held by federal executives, 31 per cent were ob- 
tained from Washington, D. C., institutions 
(Southeastern University ranked fourth among 
all institutions—between Harvard and Colum- 
bia). 

The final chapters, on “the private and public 
worlds of the federal executives,” are highly 
interesting, even exciting. Digitally barren, they 
sensitively probe the personality and internal 
psychic life of 257 federal executives selected 
randomly for intensive interviews. The resulting 
characterization of our leading public servants is 
both a revelation and a tribute. 

A pioneering quantitative study confronts diff- 
cult methodological problems, many of which are 
candidly set forth in an appendix. As the results 
depend upon the ways in which such problems are 
resolved, some caveats are in order, 

The total population chosen for study num- 
bered 18,620 persons, all of whom were mailed 
questionnaires, of which 12,929 (almost 70 per 
cent) were returned. These are the study’s 
“executives” and ranged from Cabinet members, 
ambassadors, generals, and admirals down to 
Grade GS-14 civil servants, military colonels, and 
Navy captains. Excluded, regardless of status 
and salary level, were “professional, scientific, 
and technical personnel serving primarily in in- 
dividual capacities as specialists rather than as 
administrative and supervisory personnel in an 
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executive sense.” A few categories of executives . 
were not covered, e.g., the FBI, CIA, and the uni- 
formed executives of the Public Health Service. 

Whether the population of Federal executives 
is really of the order of 20,000 depends on who de- 
fines reality. Here a critical criterion was that the 
government men “‘be at levels of responsibility 
and authority comparable with the men studied 
in the 1952 business leader research” (p. 297); spe- 
cifically, one reason for fixing GS-14 as the lower 
boundary “was to insure that sufficient men from 
lower levels were included in the federal popula- 
tion to be ‘fair’ to the business population” (p. 
304). Of the civilian executives who returned 
questionnaires, 37 per cent were at the GS-14 or 
equivalent level (and 54 per cent of the military) 
and another 41 per cent were at the GS-15 level, 
bringing the total of these two lower ranks to 78 
per cent of the sample of federal civilian “execu- 
tives.” Both groups, or the GS-14 group alone, 
may seriously skew the generalized findings about™ 
federal executives; one of the few breakdowns by 
grade shows 24 per cent of GS-14 civilian execu- 
tives are sons of laborers, compared to 15 per cent 
at GS-16 to 18, and 11 per cent above GS-18. 

Other studies have defined the population of 
federal executives more narrowly. The second 
Hoover Commission’s Task Force on Personnel 
put at about 3,000 the number of posts appro- 
priate for senior civil servants even though this 
count included regional directors and some divi- 
sion chiefs in bureaus. Its study of men in “top- 
management” posts (down to assistant bureau 
chiefs) found 1,300 in 40 agencies; of 386 non- 
military assistant bureau chiefs, only 45 were at 
GS-14 or lower. Ross Pollock’s 1961 study of 
career development needs, for the Civil Service 
Commission, treated federal “career executives” 
variously as the GS-16 to GS-18, or the GS-15 te. 
GS-18, group. If the Warner study had used a 
similarly restricted definition of “executive,” its 
total civilian executives, instead of being 15,701, 
would have been 3,261 for GS-16 and up, or 
9,428 for GS-15 and up. 

Textual exposition of quantitative data is 
likely to be dull unless some precision of ter- 
minology is sacrificed. This may be a high cost to 
pay. The text’s findings about the whole group 
covered refer to ‘federal executives,” ‘federal 
leaders,” “high-level public administrators,” ‘‘the 
elite of all departments and agencies,” and ‘‘the 
federal elites.” The 25 per cent of federal em- 
ployees at GS-15 or higher and the 70 per cent of 
those at GS-14 who, as non-executives, are ex- 
cluded from the study, may take umbrage when 
the terms thus broaden. Generalizations about 1 
the whole group of executives merge career civil- 
service, foreign-service, political, and military 
executives, with the career civil servants consti- 
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tuting only 60 per cent of the total. More frequent 
arc generalizations about civilian federal execu- 
tives and each of their subgroups (career, foreign- 
service, and political). The reader must alertly 
distinguish federal executives, federal civilian 
executives, and federal civilian career executives. 
He must also have read an appendix to know that 
“the foreign service,” ‘the foreign-service execu- 
tives,” and “foreign-service officers” include more 
than career officials and more than Foreign Service 
Officers. Finally, the overall category of federal 
executives is about equally composed of persons 
stationed in Washington and persons stationed in 
the field, both domestic and foreign. This recog- 
nition of executive roles in the field may be ap- 
plauded if simultaneously one recalls that the 
text’s generalizations cover much more than the 
leadership group at the capital and that partici- 
pation in policy formulation is a role substan- 
tially confined to Washington-based executives.— 
amus W. FesLer, Yale University. 


Four Cities: A Study in Comparative Policy Mak- 
ing. By Oxttver P. WILLIAMS AND CnarLes R, 
ADRIAN. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1963. Pp. 334. $6.00.) 


This book makes two distinct contributions to 
political science. First, it provides descriptive data 
to fill an extant void dealing with the politics of 
middle-sized cities (in the 25,000 to 250,000 range, 
although the four cities chosen for analysis here 
cluster in the 50,000 to 70,000 range). Second, 
the authors make a pioneering attempt at com- 
parative community analysis—something des- 
perately needed. 

The four cities faced similar problems yet they 
responded differently. Did they behave differently 
because of differences in local resources and 

ealth, in the ownership pattern of industry, in 

he composition of the population, or in political 

factors? These questions lead to the central 
focus of the study: to examine the relationship 
between policy, the policy process, and general 
community characteristics. 

The policy process is examined to determine 
both who governs and what values prevail. 
Concerning who governs, the researchers investi- 
gate this question primarily in terms of aggregate 
analysis. Illustratively, nonpartisanship seemed 
less important than the mechanism for representa- 
tion (at-large versus ward) in determining the 
social composition of the city council for ‘‘the 
economic dominants had the greatest propensity 
to guide the recruitment process under at-large 
elections.” Nonpartisanship had not produced an 
insulation of local politics: where issues were 

“drawn more sharply, the tendency toward party 
voting appeared more sharply; meanwhile non- 
partisanship appeared as a structural device 
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favoring the values of those high in socio-economic 
status. On referendum issues, so prevalent in 
municipal government and so important as a 
majority veto over any potential “power elite,” 
higher SES areas of the cities gave greater sup- 
port to council recommendations. The roles of 
Main-Street merchants, organized labor, and of 
neighborhoods are also investigated by means of 
case studies of policy. 

As to which values prevail, the authors develop 
a four-fold typology of possible roles for local 
government: (1) promoting economic growth; (2) 
providing or securing life’s amenities; (3) main- 
taining only traditional services; and (4) arbi- 
trating among conflicting interests. 

This typology may be prescriptive, referring to 
images of the desired role of government such 
as would be obtainable from a sample survey (not 
employed here), or it may be descriptive, referring 
to images of the actual role of government as 
determined by the analysis of prevailing policies 
by the investigators. 

The cities were then arrayed along a continuum 
for each type of role. How the cities varied on this 
typology was related to variations in basic char- 
acteristics and in political processes. Thus, the 
city placing highest stress on both amenities and 
economic growth was the city having greatest 
economic stability and highest percentage of 
home-owned industries. Lack of divisive ethnic 
blocs also seemed related to high stress on “broad” 
community aims of growth and expanded 
amenities. Finally, variations in political processes 
—such as absence-presence of strong professional 
traditions in administration—were related to 
policy typology differences. 

The cities are also examined with regard to 
differences in structure of politics, defined in 
terms of the degree to which there existed or- 
ganized recruitment and campaigning for city 
council. In the two cities where such structure 
existed, the city council was predictable in policy 
decisions and exhibited individual and collective 
leadership. Where there was less structure, the 
leadership void was filled by professional admin- 
istrators and interest groups. 

A picture emerges that significantly qualifies 
the findings of both Hunter and Dahl. As to the 
former, if a power elite exists the authors show 
it is subject to important institutional controls 
(e.g., referenda). On the other hand, in no one 
of these four communities was there a viable two- 
party system approximating what Dahl found in 
New Haven. 

If I were to find fault with this work, I would 
stress two omissions. First, there is no clear de- 
lineation of the variables employed and of their 
interdependencies. For example, “structure of 
politics” is relied upon as an important explaina~ 
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tory variable but it is unclear how it relates to 
such basic community characteristics as economic 
structure and social structure. Is it merely another 
way of looking at the same factors or does it 
constitute a separate, independent political vari- 
able? Second, there is the attitude-behavior prob- 
Jem: in discussing their typology of the possible 
roles of government, the authors have restricted 
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analysis to behavior—yet these roles may be 
viewed as attitudinal components of ideology and» 
we need further research on just this question of . 
the relation, if any, between attitude and be- 
havior. 

But these are minor flaws. The book will be in 
use for some time to come.—Harry M. SCOBLE, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Sess. 1964. 








. Retirement Credit and Fringe 
Benefits for Federal-State Service. Hearings. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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Research. Administration of Research and De- 
velopment Grants. House Report No. 1729. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Select Committee on Small Business. 
Small Business Investment Program. Hearings. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. . 

House and Senate. Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy. AEC Omnibus Bills for 1963 and 1964. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. Also Senate Re- 
port No. 1128. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess, 1964. 
. Agreement for Cooperation 
with NATO for Mutual Defense Purposes. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1964. 
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committee. Also House Report No. 1702, Senate 
Report No. 1325. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Joint Economic Committee. Impact of 
Military and Related Civilian Supply and Service 
Activities on the Economy. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

Senate. Committees on Agriculture and Forest- 
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Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 1467. 88th 
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. Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Defense Production Act Amendments—1964. 
Hearing. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

Defense Production Inven- 
tories. Hearing. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Housing Act of 1964. Senate 
Report No. 1265. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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Loans. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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Coins. Hearing. Also Senate Report No. 1287. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Commerce. Clarifying 
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Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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2nd Sess. 1964. 
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for the Aged Amendments. Hearings. Also Senate 
Report No. 1513. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. ` 
. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. The Effectiveness of Metropolitan Plan- 
ning. Committee Print. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
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. Price Discrimination Legisla- 
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Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1964. Also Report. Committee Print. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. College Student Aid Legislation. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
1486. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964. Hearings before Select Committee. Also 
Senate Report No. 1218 and Senate Doc. No. 86. 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Expansion of Public Laws 815 
and 874. Hearings before Subcommittee. Also 
Senate Report No. 1275. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1964, 




































































. Federal Employees’ Compensa” 
tion Act. Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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. Hospitals and Medical Facili- 
“ties. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also Senate 
Report No, 1274. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964, 

. Lessons from Foreign Labor 
Markets. Committee Print. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
1964. 














. Nation’s Manpower Revolu- 
tion. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 
2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Nurse and Graduate Public 

Health Training. Hearing before Subcommittee. 

Also Senate Report Nos. 1378, 1379. 88th Cong., 

2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service. Bills to Liberalize Retirement Program. 

Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd 

Sess. 1964, 

. Committee on Public Works. Appalach- 
ian Regional Development Act of 1964. Hearings. 
Also Senate Report No. 1383. 88th Cong., 2nd 

abess, 1964. 




















. Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
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Report No. 1162. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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Hearing before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd 
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ing before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
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. Financial or Business Interests 
of Officers or Employees of the Senate. Senate 
Report No. 1175. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 
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to the Standing Rules of the Senate. Senate Re- 
port No. 1125. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Special Committee on Aging. Blue 
Cross and Other Private Health Insurance for the 
Elderly. Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th 
Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Deceptive or Misleading Meth- 
ods in Health Insurance Sales. Hearing before 
Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 

. Health Frauds and Quackery. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 1964. 























. Nursing Homes and Related 
Long-Term Care Services. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88th Cong., 2nd Sess. 1964. 


Other Federal 


Department of Agriculture. Economic Re- 
search Service. Farm Production Economics 
Division. A Selected Bibliography on Interlocal 
Governmental Cooperation. Compiled by John E. 
Stoner and Catherine F. Siffin. 1964. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Summary of Governmental Finances in 1963. 
1964. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Public Health Service. Health Insurance 
Coverage: United States, July 1962-June 1963. 
1964. 








. Medical Care, Health Status, 
and Family Income: United States. 1964. 
. Social Security Administration. Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics. Social Security 
Programs in the United States. 1964. 

President’s Commission on the Assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. Report. 1964. 





y FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Le Système Electoral Israélien. By ARYE ARAZI. 
(Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1963; Travaux de 
Droit, d'Economie et de Sociologie, No. 15. 
Pp. 209.) 


This volume, obviously a doctoral dissertation, 
represents a useful source of information on the 
electoral system of Israel. To avoid misunder- 
standings, it should be clearly stated that the 
author does not deal with the actual working of 
that system. Readers interested in electoral be- 
haviour, recruiting of candidates, basic attitudes 
and campaign tactics of political parties, or the 
influence of pressure groups, will have to look 
elsewhere for information on these aspects. The 

„present study is confined to the description and 
analysis of the legal framework only, but this 
limited task is accomplished quite competently. 


It is generally known among students of politi- 
cal science that the Israeli electoral system is one 
of the rigid proportional representation type, with 
the entire country forming a single 120-member 
constituency. The basic documents of this system 
are the Basic Law (the Knesset), (Laws of the 
State of Israel, authorized translation, vol. 12, 
1957/58, pp. 85-90), and the Knesset Elections 
Law, 1959 (bid., vol. 13, 1958/59, pp. 121-141), 
as amended and supplemented by other statutes 
and regulations. What is less known are the tech- 
nical intricacies of the system. These are well 
described in Dr. Arazi’s study. He investigates the 
formal election process from beginning to end, 
from general principles to arrangements at the 
voting booth, apportionment of seats, and inter- 
vening litigation. For the first time are judicial 
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9 
decisions concerning electoral matters in Israel 
fully considered. Students of comparative elec- 
toral law will find in the volume a great deal of 
interesting material. 

Less satisfactory are those sections of the book 
which attempt to stray from the path of formal 
analysis. In trying to explain the political back- 
ground, Dr. Arazi gives a brief sketch of Israeli 
constitutional history, so sketchy that it hardly 
adds anything to what has been published many 
times before in greater detail. The topic is no 
longer unknown, and authors would be well ad- 
vised in future to omit it and to proceed straight 
to their specific subject. He might have stressed, 
on the other hand, the parentage of the Israeli 
electoral system, inspired, of course, by the sys- 
tems current in East-Central Europe in the 1920s 
and taken over from there into the Zionist move- 
ment. Nor has Dr. Arazi been too happy in insert- 
ing here and there comparisons with electoral 
systems abroad; these are so few and haphazard 
that they might have well be omitted. On the 
other hand, the chapter on immunities, privileges 
and duties of deputies in Israel, while not strictly 
germane to the issue, gives the foreign reader an 
insight into a topic of Israeli parliamentary law 
which we could hardly find elsewhere. 

On p. 152ff., the author offers a scheme of his 
own for reforming the electoral system of Israel. 
He recommends the division of the country into 
12 electoral districts, with 10 seats allotted to each 
and P.R. practiced within each district. He wants 
the delineation of the districts to be entrusted to a 
committee of Supreme Court judges and revised 
every 10 years. He wishes the rigidity of P.R. to 
be softened by panachage, voting to be compul- 
sory, candidates to be drawn from district resi- 
dents only, and inter-list agreements to be prohib- 
ited. The reviewer is inclined to agree with the 
first three proposals, but is doubtful concerning 
the three latter suggestions.—BENJAMIN ÅKZIN, 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 


Public Liberties in the New States. By Davin H. 
Barrer. (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964. Pp. 
152.) 


The subject of this study is governmental in- 
fringements of personal liberties in the developing 
nations (not the “new states,” as the author per- 
sists in saying throughout the book). The coun- 
tries discussed cover all continents but do not 
include the Communist world. Four countries, 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Ghana, receive 
most of the attention, accounting for about two- 
thirds of the discussion of specific infringements, 
and India alone accounts for as much discussion as 
the other three countries together. It is quite clear 
that Bayley is most familiar with the problems of 
freedom in India, and it appears that this special 
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knowledge has colored his general analysis of the 
subject under study. X 

The restraints upon personal liberties that 
Bayley examines are preventive detention, con- 
trols over the press and political parties, linguistic 
and religious discrimination, and the regulation of 
private property. This examination is followed by 
a consideration of the role played by an independ- 
ent judiciary and periodic free elections in main- 
taining personal liberties against executive and 
legislative incursions in the developing nations. 
The book cannot properly be judged as an empiri- 
cal inquiry, although Bayley must take the blame 
if it is. He places great stress on the importance of 
an empirical approach to the problem of govern- 
mental restraints: “It is necessary first to answer 
a number of empirical questions” in order to 
clarify the issue of infringements of human rights 
(p. 4); “painstaking empirical analysis is re- 
quired” in order to determine what kinds of con- 
trols upon government are most effective in PrO 
tecting these rights (p. 17); and so on. Bayley’s 
discussion of infringements in particular countries 
occupies about one-third of the book, and the only 
extensive discussion of a specific infringement is 
that of preventive detention in India and Ghana. 
For the most part his empirical data consist of 
short illustrations and references used to support 
general arguments and reasoning. 

Bayley’s central concern is with the problem of 
assessing governmental restraints upon personal 
liberties in the developing nations. He is inter- 
ested in the standards by which the propriety of 
such restraints may be judged, and he passes 
numerous judgments on the restraints he chooses 
for illustration. I thought he dealt perceptively 
with the competing claims of the state and the 
individual. He is aware that freedom may easily 
lead to violence, place obstacles before economic 
progress, and jeopardize national survival itself in 
many of the developing nations, and that govern- 
mental restraints upon individuals and groups 
may be essential to assure the freedom of the 
many. These considerations apply to the more 
developed as well as to the less developed nations, 
of course, but the circumstances that support 
governmental infringements in the former are 
exceptional while in the latter they are more 
nearly the rule. Bayley does not stint in present- 
ing the arguments for restricting personal liberties 
in the developing nations, and I thought that the 
argument for limiting competitive party politics 
was especially cogent, 

Bayley is also interested in the prospects for 
democracy in the developing nations. Here again 
he appears hard-headed and receptive to pa 
reasons that leaders of these nations give fo 
curtailing personal liberties. He finds no relation- 
ship between military intervention in the political 
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life of a developing nation and the status of hu- 
-ñan rights there (his supporting evidence is frag- 
} mentary), and he is prepared to accept autocratic 
regimes even where democratic ones have existed. 
We should not conclude that Bayley holds little 
hope for democratic and libertarian institutions in 
the developing nations, but rather that he is will- 
ing to defer the fulfillment of his hope in order 
that it may be more securely realized. He places a 
reluctant confidence in the leaders of ‘these na- 
tions, “those who sincerely try to utilize a meas- 
ure of autocracy to tutor in freedom,” and who, he 
adds, “must realize that they must continually 
sow the seeds of their own demise.” (p. 144)— 
Roserr ScreLrano, Michigan State :University. 


The Rise of the South African Reich. By Brian P. 
Bunting. (Baltimore: Penguin Books Inc., 
1964, Pp. 332. $1.25.) 


The son of the late S. P. Bunting, who was one 
g the founders of the South African Communist 
arty, and a former member of the Central Com- 
mittee of that Communist Party, Brian P. Bunt- 
ing has established a reputation as a militant left- 
wing journalist in “the beloved country.” In 
addition to writing for The Guardian (the weekly 
newspaper of the South African Communist 
Party) and its successors, Bunting served shortly 
as an M.P. in the House of Assembly, where he 
represented the African electorate of the Cape 
Western constituency. He has been “named” and 
“banned” by the South African Government 
under the provisions of the 1950 Suppression of 
Communism Act. He now continues his profession 
as a journalist in London. i 

Considering the nature of his background, it is 
remarkable that The Rise of the Souih African 
Reich is not more polemical than it actually is. 
Marxian linguistics are almost entirely absent in 

his book; except for one reference to “socialist 
countries” (clearly meaning Communist in the 
context in which it is used) in his discussion of the 
control of ideas by the South African Government 
(p. 233). Indeed, his treatment of the economic 
power structure of the Republic (chapter 14) 
clearly avoids any suggestion of traditional Marx- 
ian analysis, intimating that Bunting has either 
been bridled by the editor of this Penguin series or 
that he has eschewed such modes of analysis in 
order to capture a wider audience or even that he 
has become disenchanted with “the God that 
failed.” 

The book is written in a lucid, urbane style and 
is reasonably well organized. His discussion cen- 
ters on the historical development of the Nation- 
alist Party in South Africa, the galaxy of Afrika- 

er organization that may be viewed as para- 
political in scope, South African education, mass 
media, the trade union movement, the distribu- 
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tion of affluence, and the legislative miasma of 
apartheid. His approach to the subject matter is 
both topical and chronological narrative, and he 
is especially skilled in utilizing -primary source 
materials (many of which are very difficult to 
secure in the United States). Although he ex- 
pressly denies that the Republic of South Africa is 
now a Nationalist Third Reich (p. 317), he cer- 
tainly adumbrates throughout the book that such 
is the case. This he does in part by the use of 
parallelisms, e.g., references to Mein Kampf (at 
the beginning of chapters 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, 
as well as on p. 7) and the Nuremberg Laws 
(chapter 9). 

To sustain such a thesis, though, requires far 
greater use of comparative techniques, more 
precise citation of sources (and here Bunting errs 
persistently and almost consistently), and the 
introduction of far more data from the Third 
Reich than Bunting has offered. He certainly 
would have fared far better had he mastered the 
acknowledged classics on National Socialism 
(such as those by Neumann, Bullock, and 
Bracher, for example) and then begun to formu- 
late his hypothesis. That the Republic of South 
Africa is an oligarchy and an authoritarian state 
(in many ways) is a far easier proposition to 
demonstrate than the one which suggests that it 
is totalitarian and hence can be termed “the 
South African Reich.” Indeed, the Republic does 
not meet all the criteria laid down, for example, 
by Friedrich and Brzezinski in their systematic 
study, Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy 
(1956). It lacks a single mass party, has no thor- 
oughly integrated Weltanschauung, does not con- 
trol the entire economy, and does not yet have a 
complete monopoly over the mass media. More- 
over, the legislature and the judiciary are not 
wholly subservient to the executive, as is cus- 
tomarily the case in totalitarian states. 

In addition to his somewhat faulty methodology, 
Bunting includes no bibliography or chronology 
in his work and neglects some rather crucial areas 
in his study. Certainly, if he can devote consider- 
able attention to the Broederbond (as he did in 
chapter 3), the éminence grise of Afrikanerdom, 
then certainly he can be expected to delve more 
deeply into the Special Branch of the South 
African Police, which is just as important in the 
power constellation of the Republic. Furthermore, 
he almost totally neglects the famous Treason 
Trials (giving them only one paragraph on pp. 
172-173) and treats the African National Con- 
gress, the Pan African Congress, Poqo, and 
Umkhonto we Sizwe (the Spear of the Nation)— 
the latter two being terrorist organizations—in 
far too summary a fashion. 

Although the reader must treat this work with 
considerable caution, it nonetheless is a significant 
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contribution to the rapidly growing literature on 
the government and politics of South Africa. Its 
usefulness and reliability could be greatly im- 
proved (in a second edition) by more careful and 
painstaking attention to documentation and by 
the addition of a rather complete bibliography.— 
Rrewarp DALE, Northern Illinois University. 


Local Government and Politics in Uganda. By 
Frep G. Burge (Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. xii, 274. $7.50.) 


This is a welcome addition to the scanty litera- 
ture on Uganda politics outside Buganda. The 
study plan is simple and up to a point clear. It 
compares three Districts of Uganda from the 
point of view of their experience of local govern- 
ment, and in particular their reaction to a rapidly 
evolving and far from unambiguous adaptation 
of the British local government model. The 
Districts selected are of very different types: an 
interlacustrine Bantu kingdom (Bunyoro); a 
tribally homogeneous but nilo-hamitic and seg- 
mentary system (Teso); and a multi-tribal area 
(Bukedi). Professor Burke is convinced that the 
nation itself is of diminishing importance as a 
focus of legitimacy, and that local government on 
the one hand, and the international order on the 
other, are the levels which give rise to the most 
significant problems in this regard. 

Professor Burke’s method consists basically of, 
first, an analysis of the indigenous political system 
from the point of view of both structural and cul- 
tural ‘fit? with the evolving pattern of local ad- 
ministration imposed from the capital; and second, 
a consideration of the imposed pattern itself—its 
internal logic and its culture-bound imported 
characteristics. He shows without difficulty, for 
instance, that the unpopularity of the chiefs in 
Teso is of long-standing and that it is almost a 
sufficient explanation of this to consider the 
powerful independence of the clan leaders in the 
Teso social system. By contrast in Bunyoro (as in 
Buganda) chiefs were central to the traditional 
system of government and initially at least 
proved most efficient agents of indirect rule. 
Equally he is able to illustrate convincingly the 
heavy dependence of the efficiency of the British 
committee system of local administration as it 
works in Britain on democratic norms and shared 
administrative values among British local coun- 
cillors. He also adduces several solid pieces of 
evidence illustrating the ambiguous role of the 
modern chief, with his legal and habitual re- 
sponsibility to the D.C., and his financial and 
political responsibility to the elected council. 
Again, he is able to show how the vitality of any 
given level of local administration depends on the 
extent to which it corresponds with some non- 
administrative unit of social solidarity; thus 
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while in Bunyoro and Teso political activity is 
mainly at the District level, in Bukedi, where each, 
county more or less corresponds to a different! 
tribe, it is at the county level that political ac- 
tivity mainly occurs. These generalizations, and 
several less familiar ones which are also impor- 
tant, are not so well established by comparative 
research that this solid corroboration is unneces- 
sary. Professor Burke has dug deep into District 
files and has been able to bring these fundamentals 
to life in a way which is still rare. There is also 
a robust and clear preliminary chapter on the 
evolution of the Uganda system of local govern- 
ment which (with a few reservations) can be 
expected to stand as a standard introduction to 
this tortuous subject. 

The book suffers, however, from certain weak- 
nesses, two of which are serious and call for 
comment here. The worst is due to an out- 
rageous delay in publication, which can obviously 
not be the fault of the author. Professor ans 
has succeeded in updating the contextual material 
but this does not compensate for the fact that 
the bulk of the work was done in 1955/7, which 
in African politics is a very long time ago. In 
Uganda, it almost pre-dates party activity in the 
modern sense; consequently as a picture of local 
government today, when even the Kingdoms have 
UPC-controlled councils (whatever that may 
mean, indeed), it is to some extent Hamlet with- 
out the Prince. A vivid and memorable portrait 
‘of the 1956 Bunyoro Rukurato in session, for 
instance, is an aperitif for a meal which is never 
served. Again, there is a convincing account of 
the declining authority of. parish and sub- 
county chiefs in Bunyoro, which confirms South- 
wold’s findings (in L. A. Fallers (ed) The Kings 
Men) for Buganda, and in both cases it seems to 
be due to the emergence of what one may crudely 
call a local landed party-bourgeoisie, who ar 
increasingly wealthier and more influential than 
the chiefs themselves. This has, of course, major 
implications for the effectiveness of government 
where it perhaps matters most—in the country- 
side. And for example Professor Burke observes, 
in passing, that tax collection (from peasants) 
has ‘fallen off drastically since independence.’ But 
the study does not provide any evidence on recent 
tax collection figures nor, inevitably, systematic 
recent evidence of any other kind which bears 
on this vital issue, 

A second major defect seems to me to be a lack 
of clarity about the hypotheses, In his conclusions, 
Professor Burke postulates a relationship between 
the ‘problems’ inherent in a local situation, and 
the ability of the local government structure to 
solve them. However what the book primarily. 
compares are two structures—the traditional and 
the modern—rather than the relation between 
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_the problems of each area studied, on the one 
hand, and the structure for solving problems (the 
old, the new, and their interaction) on the other. 
Illustrations of particular problems are given, 
generally based on the evidence brought to light 
by official enquiries when something has gone 
badly wrong; but there is no systematic attempt 
to define any one or more problems of a policy- 
nature for one or all of the districts, so as to 
assess the capacity of the structures to handle 
them. This aspect of the study is highlighted by 
the case of the breakdown of Teso district ad- 
ministration in 1957-8, which is cited for its 
interest in connexion with the system of appoint- 
ing local government officials; nothing in the pre- 
ceding analysis of Teso refers to the profound 
social cleavages which led to a breakdown on 
this structural issue (a north/south, Protestant 
/Catholic, UPC/DP complex). At the same time 
there is a great deal of material, distributed 

4throughout the three district case studies, illus- 
trating a large range of problems; this is clearly 
relevant. The result of its unintegrated presenta- 
tion, however, is to tend to diminish the general 
explanatory force of the study as a whole. 

These are serious criticisms which do not, how- 
ever, alter the fact that it is a solid and capable 
work which no scholar in this field will ignore — 
Coun Lers, Makerere University College. 


New Zealand Politics in Action: The 1960 General 
Election. By R. M. Cuarman, W. K. JACKSON, 
AND A. V. MiırcuELL. (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Pp. vi, 303. $5.60.) 


Few small countries can boast so extensive a 
literature in the social sciences as New Zealand. 
Ever since the radical experiments of the eighteen- 
nineties first attracted attention to the young 
jony New Zealanders have been the subject 

both of investigation by visiting scholars and of 
self-analysis from within. This book is one of the 
most recent additions to the second category. 
Written by three New Zealand Faculty members, 
who pay proper homage to the psephological ex- 
perts of Michigan and Nuffield, this study pre- 
sents the results of a careful inquiry into the 
general election of 1960. 

New Zealand’s politics nowadays are dull be- 
cause major questions were settled by the turn of 
the century, since when only the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties has caused a strident contro- 
versy. Though New Zealanders themselves are 
conscious of internal differences, to an outsider 
they appear homogeneous to a rare degree. In the 
absence of deep and stirring issues, their politi- 
cians must magnify the minor irritants and find 

Aiet principles in small events. For the most 
part, therefore, elections revolve around strictly 
bread-and-butter questions of a specific character. 
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These generalizations are confirmed by the 
present work, which explains how the „Labour 
Party came into office through a small swing of 
the votes in 1957, only to leave it by a similarly 
small swing three years later. Inheriting a balance- 
of-payments crisis, Labour responded with 
controls and with a Budget which alienated 
enough marginal groups for them to lose seven 
seats. 

The best of the chapters come from Mr. 
Chapman, who writes with a clear historical 
sense, social insight, and a literary flair. He traces 
the two axes on which politics turn in New Zea- 
land: the urban-rural split and the division be- 
tween wealthier and poorer. In a country where 
a general equalitarianism prevails, the political 
balance is tilted by a few medium-sized towns and 
by intermediate socio-economic groups in the four 
larger cities. As these areas go, so goes the New 
Zealand government. 

Mr. Mitchell contributes informative chapters 
on party organization, the campaign, the press 
and the candidates, and Mr. Jackson describes 
the electoral system and the influence of broad- 
casting. 

All in all, this volume makes a useful contribu- 
tion to the growing collection of voting studies 
and shows how far the study of politics has ad- 
vanced in the South Pacific—Lxzsiiz Lipson, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Capital Punishment and British Politics. By 
James B. Curistopx. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. Pp. 202. $4.00.) 


Professor Christoph has made an interesting 
addition to the rapidly growing volume of specific 
case studies of decision-making in Britain. Be- 
cause his story involves one in which the leader- 
ship groups of the two major parties attempt, 
however unsuccessfully, to avoid commitments 
and responsibility, Christoph almost finds him- 
self out of the mainstream of British politics, 
This does not detract from the interest in the 
story of the long battle for elimination of capital 
punishment; it merely makes even more difficult 
the job of going from the micro to the macro. 

Christoph tells his story well, giving a good 
historical synopsis, and then recounting in detail 
the events of the postwar years, particularly dur- 
ing the Labour Government's passage of the 
Criminal Justice Bill of 1947-48, and the Con- 
servative Government’s Homicide Bill of 1956. 
He has talked extensively with all the participants 
available, explored the files of relevant pressure 
groups and put his narrative together with 
economy. 

Yet one cannot help but feel that the uncon- 
scious emphasis, in the basic research as well as 
in the relating of the story, is with the proponents 
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of change rather than with the retentionists, or 
those favoring the status quo. In part this is the 
way things happened: the proponents were far 
more active, had single-issue pressure groups 
concentrating on the issues concerned, and so 
with far greater activity receive necessarily more 
attention. And a portion of the opponent’s ice- 
berg must be forever hidden: that which is be- 
hind the closed doors of the Home Office. 

Even so, one finds little to indicate the fullness 
of the story of the opponents. Any case study 
must have a focus, and almost inevitably that 
focus remains on those demanding change. And 
with as colorful a personality as Mr. Sidney 
Silverman leading the abolitionists, Professor 
Christoph had a good beginning! 

This same focus shows up in other ways. 
Christoph concludes, for example, that the con- 
troversy over capital punishment “strained the 
parliamentary process greatly on many occasions 
and brought into play constitutional and pro- 
cedural difficulties that defied easy solution.” In 
part this was so because the proponents had such 
difficulty raising the issue when denied ministerial 
favor and because they had problems getting 
their legislation passed. Indeed, they never have 
achieved their goal of total abolition of capital 
punishment in Britain. Needless to say, Christoph 
is also concerned with questions of whether the 
party leaderships ought to be concerned with 
such emotional questions as capital punishment, 
and the effects of their attempts to remain un- 
committed on the issue. 

This tendency to discuss legislative systems 
from the point of view of those desiring change, 
natural with so many of us, does illustrate the 
principal problem of the use of case studies: that 
of going from the specific to the general. Chris- 
toph does not discuss his methodologica] prob- 
lems, although there is every indication that heis 
aware of them. Especially this is true with an 
atypical situation. Perhaps one can learn from 
this what the more usual is like. 

For the narrative does illustrate the degree to 
which the British structure is adjusted to min- 
isterial leadership and, as Christoph quite properly 
points out, difficulties arise, both for the pro- 
ponents of change as well as for the ministers 
. themselves, when responsibility is temporarily 
refused. A role for amateur leadership and the 
unusual situation of the House of Lords who ap- 

. peared to reflect the majority in this case could 
happen only in the absence of normal leadership 
controls. 

Christoph discusses other conclusions as well, 
such as -pressure group tactics and the role of 
such organized groups as the Howard League for 
Penal Reform, and slays the silly theory of “pres- 
sure groups” as all causal. He raises some inter- 
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esting suggestions about the relationships of 
organized group representatives with civil serv- 
ants, pointing out that in the case of the Howard 
League, a close relationship with the Home Office 
restricted the League’s ability to campaign for 
abolition of capital punishment. 

So an unusual and highly atypical case is a 
useful illustration of generalizations concerning 
the British political system. Christoph has made 
a contribution to what one hopes will be a growing 
variety of case studies. But his work also illus- 
trates some of the methodological problems in the 
use of case studies. This does not detract from 
his work; it merely illustrates a generalization 
about the nature of Political Science in its present 
state-—Joun H. Miuuerr, University of Wichita. 


The Rise and Fall of Western Colonialism. By 
Stewart C. Easton, (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1964. Pp. ix, 402. $7.50 Cloth, 
$2.95 paper.) 


Publishers have recently come forward witha 
stream of new books about the non- Western world. 
They should be congratulated for their effort to 
capture a growing market-—and incidentally for 
filling a glaring gap in the public knowledge of the 
world. Some of these works have obviously been 
put together in a great hurry, but they can still 
serve a useful purpose. It would be unfair to hold 
them to a scholarly standard, demanding new re- 
search or new interpretation. 

It is; however, fair to hold them to their own 
claims. The publisher’s jacket blurb says that 
S. C. Easton’s contribution is ‘‘the first full-scale 
study of all nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Western colonial systems.” It is no such thing. 
More than half of the text is devoted to the period 
since World War II, leaving 151 pages for every- 
thing that:came before. The regional emphasis is; 
also curious. Africa receives about 44 per cent of 
the total.space while India is given only 5 per 
cent. The non-Spanish-speaking Caribbean gets 7 
per cent, while all of Southeast Asia together gets 
only 12 per cent. The Spanish Empire in America, 
which ‘survived well into the nineteenth century, 
is only mentioned in passing. The reader might 
assume that Easton simply has his own assess- 
ment of the importance to be placed on various 
parts of the modern world, but this would be a 
mistake. It happens that he published another 
book recently, which dealt with the colonial 
world as of 1959. Since India, Indonesia, and . 
Latin America were independent at that time, 
they were left out. His emphasis is still that of the 
earlier work, presumably because it is easier to 
rewrite one’s old books than it is write new ones. 

- In spite-of the jacket blurb, Easton takes his 
title quite literally. He deals with the rise of 
colonialism, and with the fall of colonialism, but 
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not with the colonial period that came between. 

a The long African section, for example, begins 
with a narrative of the partition of Africa. 
European diplomacy, the establishment of 
colonial frontiers, and the petty wars for empire 
are all discussed. But then Easton stops short at 
about 1900, just when the European powers 
were beginning to administer their new territories. 
He takes up the narrative again after World War 
II, with fullest detail only after 1955. The colo- 
nial period is brushed off with a few stray para- 
graphs. 

Every author is entitled to occasional errors of 
fact, but Easton’s imprecision in the early chap- 
ters passes beyond allowable limits. To take only 
the two middle paragraphs from page 7, the 
Portuguese monopoly of the slave trade did not 
last for “centuries.” It was never sold to the 
British, nor did Britain ever enjoy a monopoloy 
of the trade. Not all companies trading in prod- 

ucts other than slaves were financial failures. In 
' the light of recent events it is hard to know what 
a “permanent British colony” in sub-Saharan 
Africa might be, but the first one was certainly 
not Cape Colony. Senegambia was the first 
Crown Colony, and Sierra Leone was the first 
place where people wert from England to settle. 
Nor was Cape Colony “populated largely by 
white men” at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Europeans were outnumbered by their 
own slaves, and there was also a sizeable popula- 
tion of free non-whites. 

This high incidence of error is not maintained 
throughout the book, but it is enough to dis- 
qualify the work for use as a text. On the other 
hand, Easton writes clearly, and his book should 
find an audience among members of the broader 
public with an interest in world affairs. The most 
charitable course is to call a pot-boiler a pot- 

J boiler and refer readers to Easton’s own Twilight 
of European Colonialism. This, however, can 
hardly excuse Praeger for putting this book in 
print.—Puimir D. Curtin, The University of 
Wisconsin. 


Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform. By 
Cuaries H. Hermsata. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 379. $8.50.) 


The book’s title suggests a major theme of this 
historical analysis: ‘... Hindus and Muslims in 
19th century India formed ‘two distinct com- 
munities’...in social and cultural matters 
they ‘lived in two water-tight compartments as it 
were.’ The Muslim social reform movement is a 
separate subject for discussion, and it had almost 
nothing to do with the movement among Hindus, 

sg which is the theme of the present study.” This 
revised viewpoint of the author may damn him 
and his work among those who have glibly re- 


jected the basic differences in Hindu and Muslim 
cultural traditions and attempted to ignore com- 
munal realities in India by making premature 
assumptions as to an integrated Indian society. 
But the book’s approach is historically and 
politically sound. And despite Mr. Heimsath’s 
modest declaimer in the preface (“Apart from an 
effort to reinterpret the political nationalist 
movement largely on the basis of published works, 
I make no claim to have contributed to the study 
of Indian political developments in the 19th 
century.’’) the study is also of major importance 
to the political scientist. 

We have, then, an attempt to present a de- 
tailed account of Hindu social reform movements 
from the pioneer efforts of Rammohun Royin the 
early nineteenth century to Gandhi in the 
twentieth. Developments are considered, not 
simply on a generalized national level, but 
province by province. Even local trends are fol- 
lowed in Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Northern 
India. Primary reliance has been placed upon the 
writings of the chief reformers and much ephem- 
eral pamphlet material has been used. The 
result is an admirable account of the intellectual 
history of Hindu social reform which provides 
most of the data needed for an understanding of 
the Indian reform movement as a whole. Muslims 
were relatively slow to accept European ideas and 
consequently played a minor role in the national 
ferment. 

In opposition to the view once held by Mrs. 
Besant and others in India that reform and 
nationalism were opposing elements in the revolu- 
tionary leadership. Heimsath rightly adopts the 
position that they actually supported each other. 
There can be little doubt of this relationship in 
traditional communities in general. In India, the 
friction between the forces of revolutionary 
nationalism and progressive social reform was 
quite real in the case of Tilak and his opponents. 
But this was in part a matter of priority of 
emphasis and no doubt also a result of ignorance 
on the part of some Indian leaders as to the 
organic connection of the two goals. Aurobindo 
Ghose, long ago, in his Spirit and Form of Indian 
Polity showed clearly the relationship of political 
decentralization to Indian civilization. The set- 
ting up of any goal of “swaraj” in the form of a 
unified Indian nation was bound to weaken the 
traditional structure of society and strengthen 
the forces of reform. The chapter on “The 
Emergence of Nationalism’ is packed with 
historical insights and the author makes use of 
much of the literature on the phenomenon of 
nationalism from Kohn to Morganthau. Consider- 
ing the towering presence of traditional and re- 
formed Hinduism, a further opportunity suggests 
itself for research here: the use of the impressive 
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body of work by Tillich and other existentialist 
thinkers on the integral relationship of Religious 
values and modern nationalism seen in terms of 
“vocation.” 

While the writing lacks the drama of Wolpert’s 
brilliantly conceived Tilak and Gokhale, Revolu- 
tion and Reform in the Making of Modern India, 
it consistently reveals the almost unbelievable 
complexity of the causes, origins, support and 
course of the reform. It is regrettable that a 
carelessly constructed bibliography reflects upon 
an otherwise scholarly work: e.g. Sitaramayya’s 
basic History of the Indian National Congress 
omitted; Shay’s Legacy of the Lokamanya in- 
cluded under biographies and again, under its 
full title, as a general work; other publications 
inaccurately or inconsistently listed. But Dr. 
Heimsath has written an historical study which 
deserves high praise. It clearly represents an 
enormous amount of difficult research and com- 
petent scholarship and offers a sound and con- 
vincing explanation of the tangled relationships 
between reform, religion and politics in Modern 
Hindu India.—D. Macxenziz Brown, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. 


The Forming of the Communist International. By 
James W. Huuss. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. vii, 275. $6.50.) 


For too long specialists in the study of Com- 
munism have kept away from the Comintern as 
a research focus—perhaps because it was felt 
that information was too difficult to come by, or 
because the study was too complex, involving 
sources in widely separated places in many differ- 
ent languages and cultures. Or perhaps, in the 
Stalin era, there was the feeling that the Com- 
intern had little independent significance—that 
there was nothing new or different to be found 
here. Whether it be one or another or a combina- 
tion of these or still some other reasons, we are 
now seeing increased scholarly interest in the 
study of the Comintern spurred on no doubt by 
the onset of the era of ‘‘Communisms” and, as 
Bernard Morris has recently suggested, ‘‘bore- 
dom” with the old subjects. 

In his book, Mr. Hulse, who is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of New Mexico, 
covers the development of the Comintern between 
its First (March, 1919) and Second (July, 1920) 
Congresses. He indicates that this period, often 
disregarded as having little significance for the 
future development of the Comintern, actually 
witnessed a radical change in its purposes and 
operation. In early 1919, the Bolsheviks both 
feared and hoped greatly: They feared that the 
end of World War I would lead to an anti- 
Bolshevik crusade; they hoped that European 
social and economic chaos would ignite the revo- 
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lution, first in Germany and England and 
France—and then throughout Europe. The role of ` 
the Comintern was to fan the revolutionary 
sparks. For the Bolsheviks it was not at the time 
a question of who was going to control the 
Comintern. (They never created an instrumental- 
ity that they did not intend to control.) The im- 
mediate task was to bring the European revolu- 
tion to realization, 

Within fifteen months, however, the entire con- 
cept of the Comintern had changed. In Moscow- 
Petrograd, it was rapidly being grasped that there 
would be no successful revolution beyond Russia’s 
truncated frontiers; the concept of ‘Socialism in 
a Single Country” was beginning to emerge. The 
Soviet leadership now came to see the Comintern 
primarily as a means for imposing its own con- 
trol over the international movement. It became 
interested in laying down “uniform methods of 
action,” in insisting upon the universal validity 
of the Russian experience. The primary criterion A 
in determining which of several working class: 
leaders would receive support was not who had 
the greatest following among the proletariat, but 
who was most willing unquestioningly to carry 
out the organizational and operational tactics 
prescribed by the Comintern and its agents. The 
pattern for the remaining twenty-three years of 
the Comintern’s existence was thus set. 

It is clear in Mr. Hulse’s treatment that a prin- 
cipal souce of opposition to Moscow’s leadership 
in 1919-1920, even as today in the international 
movement, was that it was exiernal leadership. 
Many European socialists were powerfully at- 
tracted by the Bolshevik success, but they were 
clearly not willing to accept Bolshevik guidance, 
especially so once they recognized the naiveté of 
Moscow’s perceptions of their own particular 
situations, 4 

Mr. Hulse again and again points up the lack 
of information from outside the Soviet base reach- 
ing the Kremlin and Smolny during this period. 
Communications from abroad were almost en- 
tirely in the hands of infrequent couriers. News 
of significant “revolutionary” events would take 
months to reach Moscow-Petrograd. Similarly it 
might be half-a-year before an important Soviet 
document would come to the hands of the radical 
movement in Central and Western Europe. Of 
course, even when accurate information was 
available the Bolshevik chiefs often chose to dis- 
regard it in favor of their own preconceptions, But 
in most instances they had no choice except to 
rely upon these preconceptions and the judge- 
ments of a few usually unreliable foreign nationals 
or returned Russian emigrés who had been cast in 
the role of “specialiste” on the country from which 
they had come. 

Mr. Hulse’s book is a valuable one. All who have 
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a scholarly interest in the international Com- 


- munist movement will undoubtedly have occasion 


e 


to refer to it again and again. One might hope for 
more frequent and detailed analysis of the prob- 
lems raised, but it is carefully researched in the 
best tradition of work for the doctorate, which 
it was. Also, in the tradition of doctoral work, it 
is very tediously written. Professor Hulse unfor- 
tunately succeeds in reducing a wonderfully ex- 
citing period to what approaches factual paraly- 
sis. In these pages the drama is muted. There are 
only small hints of the force of the struggle, of 
the intensity of the epochal confrontations. The 
human factor in the material seemingly has little 
attraction for Mr. Hulse. More’s the pity—Dan 
N. Jacoss, Miami University (Ohio). 


German Social Democracy 1918-1983. By RICHARD 
N. Hunt. (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1964. Pp. xviii, 292. $7.50.) 

The Social Democratic Party of Germany. By 
Doveras A. CHaumers. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1964. Pp. xiv, 
258. $6.50.) : 


Beginning with Robert Michels’ Political 
Parties (1911), the SPD, grandfather of all 
socialist parties, has been continental Europe’s 
most intensively studied democratic party. The 
pre-Weimar period has been admirably treated 
in Carl Schorske’s German Social Democracy 
1905-1917 (1955) and A. Joseph Berlau’s The 
German Social Democratic Party 1914-1921 
(1949). Now we also have thorough and highly 
commendable works by Hunt on the Weimar 
period and by Chalmers on the party in the Bonn 
Republic. The Hunt and Chalmers studies com- 
plement one another particularly well in that 
each traces one of the two stages of the party’s 
now complete ideological shift away from Marxist 
socialism and concentrates upon analyzing the 
consequences for the party’s organization. 

Hunt’s analysis is both historical and socio- 
logical. The analytical framework, reminiscent of 
that of Michels, is cast largely in terms of three 
variables: tendencies toward oligarchy, ossifica- 
tion, and bourgeoisification. The two opening 
chapters provide overviews of the evolution of the 
party organization, the second of them elaborat- 
ing upon the causes of the oligarchic tendency: 
the splitting away of the left wing in 1917 per- 
mitted the leaders of the conservative wing to 
gain complete mastery of the organization; par- 
ticipation in the government increased their 
authority; the adaptation of local units to propor- 
tional representation’s larger districts removed 
leaders from contacts with the grass roots; the 
country’s monetary instability resulted in reduced 
frequency of party congresses and thus in longer 
terms, weaker accountability, and greater power 
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for the party executive. An aging, cautious, and 
self-perpetuating group led a party which assumed 
a defensive posture in Weimar politics and lost 
its vitality when the Republic required that it be 
strong and vital. 

Chapters 3 and 4 describe the executive in 
terms of tenure and increasing control over other 
organs and over parliamentary candidacies. Also, 
they treat the leadership, membership, and voters 
in terms of demographic variables and objective 
and subjective bourgeoisification. Hunt provides 
ecological analyses of the voting base and dis- 
cusses the stagnation of the popular vote, the 
failure to attract the younger generation, and the 
conscious effort to shift from class party to Volks- 
partei. Chapter 5 treats party-trade union rela- 
tions historically as well as in terms of both rela- 
tive influence in cases of conflict and the interlock- 
ing of memberships and leaderships. In Hunt’s 
analysis the trade unions were more powerful 
than the party and constituted a conservative in- 
fluence. In Chapter 6, “The Rebellion against the 
Organization,” Hunt reviews relations with the 
the left wing, particularly the enduring conflict 
with the leftist Saxon SPD. The concluding chap- 
ter, a summary, relates the findings to those of 
Michels and I’. A. Hermens. 

The SPD’s developmental tendencies of the 
Weimar years continued into the Bonn Republic, 
but through the 1950’s the demand for revitaliza- 
tion became intensified. If the party were to chal- 
lenge the CDU successfully, it would have to 
expand beyond its class base, to respond to in- 
creasing pluralization in German society by re- 
defining its representational role, and to respond 
to changes in the political culture by playing down 
its socialist ideology. At Bad Godesberg in 1959 
the SPD adopted a program without an ideology, 
a program which repudiated traditional doctrine 
in expressing acceptance of the church, military 
defense, and private property. 

Chalmers gives us a history of this transforma- 
tion from an ideologically-oriented to a problem- 
oriented party, reviewing carefully the choices 
facing the SPD and the changes in the role of its 
social theory in policy decisions, in ensuring party 
unity, and in mobilizing public support. There- 
after he focuses, in four chapters, on theimplica- 
tions of the new approach for: 1) policy-making; 
2) leadership recruitment; 3) party organization; 
and 4) public relations. The consequences of at- 
tempting to broaden appeal include the fragment- 
ing of policy-making channels as communications 
are established with a wide range of groups and 
the passing over of organization men of the Kurt 
Schumacher or Erich Ollenhauer type in selecting 
as leader the more widely popular Willy Brandt. 

Because “As an idea, 2 philosophy, and a social 
movement, socialism in Germany is no longer 
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represented by a political party” (p. 228), the 
SPD is vastly changed in character. Its transfor- 
mation is away from the pattern of responsiveness 
noted by Michels and Hunt and away from the 
defining characteristics of Duverger’s ‘mass 
party”; though its public image has not yet 
greatly changed, it is gaining the flexibility and 
the style of the “electoral party.’ —SvVEN GROEN- 
nines, Indiana University. 


Bureaucracy and Political Development. EDITED 
BY JOSEPH LaAPALoMBARA. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1963. Pp. xiv, 487. $8.50.) 


This is the second volume in a seven-volume 
series ‘Studies in Political Development” spon- 
sored by the Comparative Politics Committee of 
the Social Science Research Council. Richard 
Fagin, reviewing the first volume of this series 
(this Revimw, Vol. 57 (September, 1963), pp. 
676-77), has already paid tribute to the work of 
the Committee; I can only add my expression of 
gratitude to his. ` 

There are several standard ploys open to the 
reviewer of a book of essays by many authors, 
none very satisfying either to the reviewer or to 
the reader. These include: (1) fastening onto the 
reviewer's favorite essays and dismissing the rest; 
(2) listing all the essays by title and author and 
condemming any collection of essays as an abomi- 
nation; (8) listing the essays as above but declar- 
ing bravely that they all aid in pushing back the 
frontier—preferably without specifying the nature 
of the frontier and in what direction it is being 
pushed; and (4) copying the editor’s introductory 
remarks in which he summarizes the various 
essays—an exercise considerably more respectable 
than copying dust jacket blurbs. However, the 
present volume is too important to be given such 
shoddy treatment; it deserves the respectful at- 
tention of reviewer and reader, even though the 
sum total of its contribution is not as significant as 
one would wish, considering the excellent creden- 
tials of all the contributors. 

The eleven chapters following the two opening 
chapters by the editor can be grouped as follows: 
(1) general theoretical considerations—the chap- 
ters by S. N. Eisenstadt (“Bureaucracy and 
Political Development’), Fred W. Riggs (“Bu- 
reaucrats and Political Development: A Para- 
doxical View”), and Fritz Morstein Marx (“The 
Higher Civil Service as an Action Group in Politi- 
cal Development”). The latter by examining the 
political role of the bureaucracy in developed 
polities throws considerable light on a major 
aspect of bureaucracy in developing societies. (2) 
Bureaucracy and economic development—chap- 
ters by Bert F. Hoselitz (“Levels of Economic 
Performance and Bureaucratic Structures”) and 
Joseph J. Spengler (“Bureaucracy and Economic 
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_Development’’). The former by marshalling his- 


toric European data and the latter by examining 
current conditions suggest concrete ways in which 
public bureaucracies are related to and are crucial 
for economic development. (3) A number of case 
studies of national bureaucracies by Merle Fain- 
sod (“Bureaucracy and Modernization: The 
Russian and Soviet Case”), Carl Beck (““Bureauc- 
racy and Political Development in Eastern Eu- 
rope”), J. Donald Kingsley (“Bureaucracy and 
Political Development, with Particular Reference 
to Nigeria”), John T. Dorsey (‘‘The Bureaucracy 
and Political Development in South Viet Nam’’), 
Ralph Braibanti (“Publice Bureaucracy and 
Judiciary in Pakistan”), and a report on the role 
of international civil services by Walter R. Sharp 
(“International Bureaucracies and Political De- 
velopment”’). It would be difficult indeed to single 
out any one chapter from this last group. Each in 
its own way illuminates the nature and setting of 
a national bureaucracy, and each enriches our 


understanding of the role of bureaucracy in social a 


change. The same can also be said for Professor 
Sharp’s study of international bureaucracies. 
Why is it then, that though each of the chapters 
has something important to say, the volume as a 
whole does not really fulfill the expectations of 
those concerned with problems of political devel- 
opment? Two reasons can be suggested. First, 
there is the question of the editor’s ability to take 
the products of a group of specialists, draw them 
together, and present their findings in a systemat- 
ic manner, noting similarities, uniformities, 
differences, etc. Either the editor is unable to do 
this because the contributions are too disparate, 
or he simply does not perform this most impor- 
tant function. In the present case such an anal- 
ysis and synthesis would have been possible, 
but the editor has failed both his contributors and 


his readers. Professor LaPalombara’s two opening~ 


chapters are repetitive and diffuse. He raises a 
number of interesting questions and issues but 
never comes to grips with the central problem of 
the volume, the nature of political development, 
except to suggest that we stop talking about it 
(p. 35). At least two contributors, Eisenstadt and 
Riggs, do propose working definitions of political 
development which could have been used as bench 
marks for a systematic examination of the totality 
of the contributions. However, most of the other 
contributors never stopped to ask what this 
volume was to be all about and thus confronted 
the editor with a difficult task indeed. 

It is this fuzziness concerning one of the basic 
notions with which the contributors were asked to 
deal that suggests the second reason for finding 
Bureaucracy and Political Development less than 
satisfactory. It might well be that it is impossible 
to go much further at the present time and that 
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-7 our understanding of political development is still 
in a primitive state. But the unwillingness to face 
this issue only serves to postpone the making of 
any significant advances until some other scholars 
or groups of scholars are prepared to tackle the 
issue systematically. 

Actually, the theoretical essays by Eisenstadt, 
Riggs, and Marx, together with the case studies 
and the chapters on economic development supply 
much of the theoretical equipment and empirical 
data for a systematic statement about the nature 
of bureaucracy in developing polities, Eisenstadt’s 
conceptualization of development as the increas- 
ing ability of systems to meet demands and Riggs’ 
definition of development as differentiation pro- 
vide the base points. The following major aspects 
of bureaucracy in developing polities emerge from 
the several country studies. (1) The consequences 
of the mixed character of the institutions and 

ac Processes of transitional societies is well illustrated 

‘by Braibanti’s study of Pakistan and Kingsley’s 
examination of Nigeria. (2) The power position of 
the bureaucracy vis-a-vis the political elites which 
characterizes many Asian societies is fully ex- 
plored by Dorsey’s chapter on South Viet Nam. 
(8) The role of the mass party in the mobilization- 
type regime common to the communist bloc and 
many new states and its relation to the bureauc- 
racy are explored by Kingsley, Fainsod, and Beck. 
(4) Though there are no non-Western cases to il- 
lustrate directly the problems raised by the 
co-existence of several bureaucracies in a society 
—traditional, semi-modern, modern, etc.—the 
chapters by Fainsod and Beck, by examining 
the interaction of party and administration in 
communist states, do in fact provide much insight 
into this problem. Had all these theoretical and 
empirical building blocks been put to proper use 
by editor and contributors we would be much 
further along in our understanding of moderniza- 
tion and would have now some greatly improved 
tools for the comparative study of bureaucracy.— 
ALFRED Diamant, Haverford College. 


The Catholic Church and Nazi Germany. By GUBN- 
TER Lewy. (New York and Toronto: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1964. Pp. xv, 416. $7.50.) 


The substance of this book has been reviewed in 
many popular and religious publications. I agree 
with the judgment of the author of a good earlier 
study of an aspect of the same topic. Gordon C. 
Zahn calls Guenter Lewy’s book “undoubtedly 
the best... treatment of this general theme.” 

It is unlikely that its pre-eminence will be challenged until 

~ (even if then?) the Vatican archives for this tragic period are 
finally made available to scholars for free and independent 


“research. The Commonweal, vol. LX XX, no. 15 (July 3, 1964), 
pp. 445-8, 


Professor Zahn is a sociologist and a Catholic, 
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and his and other reviews, as Professor Lewy’s 
preface, refer to the controversy most recently 
rekindled by Rolf Hochhuth’s The Deputy. Rather 
than make my own contribution to that interest- 
ing and important debate here, I shall discuss 
some problems of method raised by this political 
study. 

Symptomatic of these problems are two wide- 
spread and related practices of political scientists 
and our colleagues in sister disciplines: periodiza- 
tion of history, and use of the concept totalitarian- 
ism. With respect to the Roman Catholic Church 
and Nazi Germany, these two practices are obvi- 
ously related. Recent German history is often 
“broken down” into virtually discontinuous peri- 
ods: the Wilhelmine Reich, the Weimar Republic, 
the Third Reich, and postwar Germany (further 
divided vertically between the Federal Republic 
and the Democratic Republic). 

The Third Reich is sometimes described and 
analyzed as a totalitarian system and, indeed, as 
one of two prototypical totalitarianisms, the other 
being the Soviet Union under Stalin. No one, of 
course, could assert complete discontinuity, since 
Hitler’s rule did arise out of and did follow the 
Weimar Republic, just as the two contemporary 
German political systems followed Hitler’s regime 
(with military governments intervening). 

However, periodization and the conceptual 
focus of totalitarianism lead to peculiar results. 
For example, the behavior of Germany’s Roman 
Catholic hierarchy under Hitler has been studied 
as though the bishops’ previous attitudes and 
actions—on such issues as the stab-in-the-back 
legend, the democratic party system, and anti- 
Semitism—had not foreshadowed their failure to 
encourage or at least to permit resistance to 
Hitler. 

One great merit of Lewy’s work is his deliberate 
avoidance of this temporally narrow focus, the 
dangers of which are brought out in a related 
context by Professor George K. Romoser in ‘The 
Politics of Uncertainty: The German Resistance 
Movement” (Social Research, vol. 31, no. 1 
(Spring 1964), pp. 73-93). 

Definitionalist use of the concept totalitarianism 
usually prejudges the question of the feasibility of 
resistance, since totalitarianism is virtually de- 
fined as that type of regime which makes success- 
ful resistance impossible. Hence the frequent 
refusal to express judgments about the majority of 
prominent Germans who made no effort to resist. 
Their collaborationism (where such it was) is 
ascribed not to their previous history, i.e., itis not- 
interpreted as one link in the continuous chain of 
German history. Rather it is explained in terms of 
the “essence” of totalitarianism, the historically 
unprecedented and somehow alien system to 
which they were subjected. 
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Use of the concept in this sense obstructs the 
search for answers to questions like the following: 
Why did the German hierarchy react so differ- 
ently from other hierarchies when confronted with 
similar problems? Why did it support Hitler’s war 
effort so enthusiastically? Why were its members’ 
attitudes toward the question of “resistance to the 
tyrant” so legalistic? Sometimes even such ques- 
tions seem foreclosed by the totalitarian‘‘explana- 
tion.” 

Lewy’s work demonstrates again that one can- 
not find any “inherent laws” that govern the 
development of “totalitarian” systems. It sug- 
gests that the concept of totalitarianism cannot be 
used reasonably in attempts at apologetic revi- 
sionism for the Nazi phase in German history, as, 
e.g., in Klaus Epstein’s review of William Shirer’s 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich (The Review of 
Politics, vol. 23, no. 2, (April 1961), pp. 280-245, 
especially pp. 241f). 

Beyond this, and more in keeping with the 
author’s intentions, it provides an excellent analy- 
sis of the relevance or irrelevance of doctrine to 
action, and a fine, meticulously unravelled, well 
told chronicle of an aspect of German history that 
casts new light upon contemporary German insti- 
tutions including, among others, the governing 
party of the Bonn Republic—Hzrsert J. SPIRO, 
Amherst College. 


Southeast Asia: Illusion and Reality in Politics and 
Economics. By Lennox A. Mriuus. (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1964. Pp. x, 
365. $6.50.) : 


This is part of a welcome spate of recent books 
on Southeast Asia. The past few years have 
brought a number of national studies such as 
those of Fall, Feith and Wilson along with more 
general commentaries on the whole area such as 
the recent works of Butwell, Brecher and Rose. 
Professor Mills’ book falls into the latter category. 
In fact, it is really two books, both of which pre- 
sent highly pessimistic views of two facets of 
Southeast Asian life, the political and economic. 

The first half of the volume deals with the 
domestic and international problems of the area 
with special attention to the difficulties of estab- 
lishing Western democracies in the highly un- 
stable systems of the region. He makes a strong 
case that historical experience, economic disloca- 
tions, political and social divisions, communism 
and a variety of other factors have risen from the 
Pandora’s Box of independence to challenge those 
championing democracy. He emphasizes that the 
governments of Southeast Asia are not democra- 
cies and that the people are more interested in 
economics than politics. Within the chapters he 
gives thumbnail sketches of the political pattern 
of each country, stressing the undemocratic char- 
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acter of each regime and the obstacles to demo- 
cratic government. 

The second, and better, half of the book more 
carefully analyzes the economic difficulties which 
besiege predominately agricultural and primary 
product oriented Southeast Asia. There is a good 
summary of private investment and foreign aid 
efforts and problems. Recognizing the problems 
presented by unreliable or incomplete statistical 
data the author updates and interprets the sta- 
tistics that are available. He is rather despairing 
about the continuing role of foreign investment in 
the region and displays a strong free enterprise 
bias. This is underlined in his concluding remarks 
where he recommends a general agreement to cut 
aid to countries confiscating foreign enterprises 
unjustly. Again, there are national studies of the 
economic climate, foreign investments, economic 
development plans, foreign aid and continuing 
financial problems in each country. The sections‘ 
on Indonesia and Malaya are the most complete ° 
and best documented. He ends by pointing to the 
major block to further economic development in 
the area presented by rising population. 

Professor Mills has written a book, which with 
some exceptions in the parts on economics, is 
primarily for the neophyte in Southeast Asian 
studies. However, the reader should be careful 
with regard to the at times overly general state- 
ments in the book and the obvious biases of the 
author. For example, although this reviewer is not 
a strong admirer of President Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia, he finds the statement (p. 80) that “Su- 
karno’s habit of mind has been purely destruc- 
tive,” is somewhat strong, particularly when 
followed by other less than complimentary re- 
marks. There are also some organizational diffi- 
culties which make the book run less smoothly. 
Finally, one misses a feeling of empathy for the 
manner in which Southeast Asians see their prob- 
lems; the sincere belief on the part of many that 
they have their own rationale for actions which to 
the West may seem unreasonable or foolish. These 
criticisms are primarily directed at the first chap- 
ters of the book and may be explained by the need 
to cover a large body of material in a relatively 
few pages. The sections on economic problems are 
a real contribution and, to this reader at least, 
give a generally reasonable and properly pessi- 
mistic survey of the major questions.—Frep R. 
von DER Muxspen, The University of Wisconsin. 


Leadership in a New Nation. By Lester G. Suiic- 
man. (New York: Atherton Press, 1964. Pp. 
xv, 141. $5.50.) 


Professor Seligman’s broad concern, in this 
brief volume, is with the recruitment of political 
élites, which he regards as an index of political 
development. His specific interest is in changing 
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recruitment patterns in Israel, as these are re- 
* flected in interviews with 93 of 120 members of 
Israel’s Fourth Knesset (parliament). The linkage 
between recruitment and development is convinc- 
ingly presented in the last two chapters of the 
book, which include as well an extremely percep- 
tive analysis of the probable future direction of 
political change in Israel. That analysis is, with- 
out any question, the best treatment of political 
trends and tendencies in Israel to have appeared. 

Unhappily, Leadership in a New Nation also 
provides an example of one of the less welcome 
aspects of the “new political science.” The heady 
wine of empiricism has diverse effects. Some who 
taste of it, no matter how wise they be, become 
inhibited, reluctant to speak out unless sur- 
rounded by elegant arrays of statistics, charts, 
tables, or even simply numbers, Once reinforced 
with these scientific trappings, however, these 
scholars, as if to compensate for their erstwhile 

A diffidence, soar upward, leaving data far behind. 
Yet surely enough has by now been written and 
said about these matters so that we ought to be 
able to distinguish between the nature of insight- 
ful observation and the character and require- 
ments of responsible empirical research. The first 
need not be attended by embarrassment and apol- 
ogy, nor ought minimal investment in the second 
be treated as providing unlimited license to say 
whate’er we will and call it science. 

Much of Professor Seligman’s book is devoted 
to the development of a new typology of political 
parties, according to which parties are differenti- 
ated from one another on the basis of the number 
and diversity of the groups their members repre- 
sent. Those parties whose parliamentary elites 
represent many diverse groups are “pluralist’’; 
those tied to one specific group are “sectarian”; 

prone representing no groups are “populist.” 

It may be that this typological innovation has 
some utility. Unhappily, Professor Seligman’s 
evidence is totally inadequate as a test. Indeed, 
there is so much confusion and there are so many 
errors in all but the final chapters that it is impos- 
sible to determine whether his evidence supports 
any inferences at all, let alone the one he derives. 

Thus, in one table alone (p. 47), there are no 
less than seven errors, including the presentation 
of data for 106 respondents, where only 93 were 
interviewed, and of data for 10 members of re- 
ligious parties, where only six members of these 
two parties were serving in the Knesset at the 
time. In another table (p. 46), there are a total of 
50 cells, of which 25 are completely empty, 14 
contain only one or two cases, and six more have 
but three cases each. Data for members of sec- 
-tarian parties (p. 44) show that 56 per cent prefer 
that investment capital be raised from public 
rather than from private sources; data for the 
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same group on the same variable (p. 75) show that 
67 per cent prefer private to public sources. In 
several other instances as well, the discrepancies 
between data reported on one page and those 
reported on another are so massive as to make 
interpretation virtually impossible. 

There are several important errors in the text as 
well as in the tables. It is not the case, as Seligman 
asserts (p. 36), that over half of the support for 
Israel’s Communist Party comes from Arabs; 
while data are difficult to obtain, they are avail- 
able, and show that the figure is at most 40, and 
more probably about 30, per cent. At one point 
(p. 60), we are informed that the Mafdal party 
has been in all coalitions since the founding of 
Israel; at another (p. 63), that it has been a mem- 
ber of all but one. (The first is correct.) In a dis- 
cussion of political mobility (p. 66), a whole 
paragraph is devoted to a description of M.K.s 
“characterized by rapid mobility.” On the same 
page, we are told that ‘only one instance of high 
mobility was found.” Or again, Seligman says, in 
describing one of Israel’s minor parties that “the 
bulk of .. . (its support) . . . comes from its small 
number of kibbutzim” (p. 60). This is both over- 
stated and understated, since the “small number 
of kibbutzim” is in fact two, and the total votes 
for the party in question from these kibbutzim in 
the election to the Fourth Knesset was 185. 

These, unfortunately, are by no means all the 
cases of misstatement and confusion which are to 
be found in Professor Seligman’s work, nor are 
they the most serious. In applying his basic typol- 
ogy to Israel’s parties, Seligman lists all parties 
according to the proportion of M.K.s in each who 
claim to represent groups. Much of the subse- 
quent discussion depends on this ordering, and 
some of the results will surely surprise those 
familiar with Israeli politics. Yet nowhere in the 
book are we provided with the figures that go with 
the ranking. It is, therefore, impossible to deter- 
mine the distance between the party which is 
ranked first and that which is ranked last, or, still 
worse, between the party which is ranked first and 
that which is ranked second. Does the one have 
twice as many representatives of groups as the 
other, ten times as many, or only one more? In 
the absence of this information, the reader is 
simply unable to make an independent assessment 
of the central argument of the book. Since the 
appropriate data were collected by Professor 
Seligman, it is difficult to understand why they 
were omitted. 

There are other aspects of this book, both sub- 
stantive and methodological, which deserve dis- 
cussion, Are interviews with parliamentary élites 
alone sufficient to g discussion of political élites in 
general? Does the conventional left-right spec- 
trum fit Israeli politics, or must one or two new 
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dimensions be added? Was the old pre-State 
ideology, which Seligman sees as waning, ever as 
firmly embedded as the folk-lore would have it? Is 
recruitment so sensitive an index of political 
development as Seligman contends? These are all 
serious issues; had they been presented together 
with reliable data, or in purely theoretical terms, 
they would have received their due. Tied as they 
are to data so carelessly organized and presented, 
they will come to the attention of only the most 
patient and forgiving reader. More’s the pity, 
since the latter part of the book deserves to be 
read.— LEONARD J. Fern, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


The Mossi of the Upper Volta: The Political Devel- 
opment of a Sudanese People. By Exxiotr P. 
SKINNER. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1964. Pp. 236. $6.50.) 


If American coverage of events in English- 
speaking Africa is often sketchy, its coverage of 
affairs in French-speaking Africa is practically 
non-existent. University courses and their sup- 
porting literature tend to concentrate on the 
political process in Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya, and 
Southern Rhodesia; Senegal, Gabon, Mali, and 
the Upper Volta receive relatively little attention. 
This focus leads students of African politics to 
view such far-reaching questions as the impact of 
colonialism, the interaction of traditionalism and 
modernism, and interterritorial integration in a 
geographically limited way. As of late, however, a 
marked change in emphasis can be observed. Now 
leading Africanists speak of an urgent need to fill 
the gaps in our knowledge about French-speaking 
Africa. Also the rate at which scholarly works on 
this area have been published in the last year has 
quickened noticeably. A healthy wind of change 
blows over Africanists as well as their area of 
study! 

In view of the rising interest in French-speaking 
Africa, Professor Skinner’s volume on the Mossi 
of the Upper Volta could hardly have come at a 
more timely juncture. And over and above the 
time factor is the high quality of the publication 
itself. Delightfully free of unnecessary jargon, 
Skinner’s ably written book gives a brief but 
comprehensive picture of the transition of Mossi 
society from the past to the present. 

The book’s most significant contribution for the 
political scientist would seem to lie in its analysis 
of the impact of French rule upon Mossi beliefs 
and institutions. Prior to the European conquest 
in 1897, Mossi political organization was loose and 
decentralized. The Mossi rulers of Ouagadougou, 
Yatenga, Tenkodogo, and Fada-N’Gourma acted 
within the strict limits imposed by a weak eco- 
nomic base and by an often uncertain military he- 
gemony. The rulers’ relationships with their sons, 
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the central ministers, and the provincial, district 
and village chiefs as well as their relationships È 
among themselves were exceedingly complex. 
Clearly each authority wielded considerable influ- 
ence in his own right. The Mossi were welded 
together by a variety of ritual and supernatural 
factors; yet Mossi cohesiveness did not preclude a 
wide decentralization of power. 

The European advent rapidly undermined the 
traditional roles and relationships of the Mossi. 
Skinner does an admirable job of showing just 
how thoroughgoing the process was in this in- 
stance. French rule weakened the structure of the 
Mossi political organization by interfering in the 
selection of rulers, reorganizing the provincial 
administration, altering the economy, increasing 
taxes, introducing Western education, recruiting 
men for labor and military service, reducing the 
chiefs’ judical power, and, in 1933, dismembering 
the colony of the Upper Volta altogether. In 1947, 
the Mossi chiefs were to see the lands of the Upper 
Volta reintegrated, but their power was gone 
forever. The modern political system completed 
the process begun by colonial rule by further 
depriving the traditional authorities of an impor- 
tant political role. “The chiefs were operating in 
one power structure,” Skinner concludes, “the 
politicians in another and more important one.” 

There are some who contend that the only vice 
of colonialism lay in its Achilles heel of racial 
arrogance. These people point to the buildings, 
roads, and transportation systems left behind 
after decolonization; they fail to grasp the extent 
of the European impact on all aspects of indige- 
nous life, For them and for all observers interested 
in the political and social effects of the European 
interlude, an examination of Skinner’s book on 
the Mossi would prove a worthwhile experience.— 
Donaup Rotueuiup, Colby College. ~ 


Freedom, the Individual and the Law. By Harry 
Srreer. (Penguin Books, 1963. Pp. 316. $1.45.) 


English scholars have given so little attention 
to the subject of civil liberties in their country that 
there is the danger that foreign observers—and 
even domestic observers—may come to think that 
there are no civil liberties problems in Britain. To 
be sure, Great Britain is an orderly country en- . 
dowed with a superb civil service and police 
system which command widespread public confi- 
dence. Even so, it is wholly misleading to jump to 
the conclusion that Britain has no civil liberties 
problems to speak of, and Professor Street’s fine 
book will disabuse the mind of anyone who takes 
this view. 

Harry Street is a well-known professor of law at He 
the University of Manchester. This is, to my’ ` 
knowledge, the first serious, book-length study of 
English civil liberties ever to be published. It is 
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not at all surprising that it was written by a law 
professor, since, so far as my knowledge goes, 
English political scientists have shown no interest 
in this subject. Thus, Professor Street’s book is a 
pioneering effort, and fills a significant gap in 
English legal scholarship. 

That branch of the law of civil liberties which 
relates to the rights of persons accused of crime, 
which is treated in the first chapter, is relatively 
less important in Britain than in the United 
States. English law is very strict on such matters 
as arrest and search by the police, and Street’s 
account does not suggest that in this area practice 
lags seriously behind preachment. Of special 
interest to American readers is the discussion of 
police questioning, and of the famous Judges’ 
Rules which deal with this important subject. The 
Rules prescribe a fastidious standard, but whether 
the standard is in fact observed is a matter of 
widespread concern. Another unresolved question 


A’ is that of wiretapping by servants of the Crown. 


The following chapter is concerned with the law 
relating to the holding of public meetings, and the 
most noteworthy generalization which emerges is 
that “the right of public meeting . . . is dependent 
almost entirely on the police exercising their 
discretion in a reasonable manner.” 

Four chapters are devoted to freedom of expres- 
sion, including (1) the theatre, cinema, radio and 
television, (2) advertising, (3) obscenity and 
defamation, and (4) contempt of court and of 
Parliament. There is a great deal of censorship of 
the theatre and the cinema through the Lord 
Chamberlain, local licensing authorities and 
industry associations. In fact, in the whole area of 
freedom of expression, one is impressed by the 
tremendous scope of administrative discretion, 
and by the amount of self-regulation through such 


.- bodies as the British Board of Film Censors, the 


i 


General Council of the Press, and the Newspaper 
Proprietors Association. Radio and television are 
managed by statute, by internal controls and by 
external pressures. So far as advertising is con- 
cerned, to which much attention is devoted, Pro- 
fessor Street concludes that the scales are heavily 
weighted against the consumer and in favor of the 
advertiser. The law relating to defamation, ob- 
scenity and contemptis stated fully and with great 
clarity. 

The remaining chapters deal with religious 
freedom, security problems, the right to work, 
protection against private power, freedom of 
movement, and racial discrimination. In respect 
to security matters the English procedures are not 
much better than our own. As for discrimination, 
while Britain has no laws which discriminate 
directly against persons on account of their race or 
color, there is no law which forbids racial dis- 
crimination in housing or in places of public ac- 
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commodation. Such discrimination is by no means 
unknown, and Parliament has refused to adopt 
legislation dealing with the problem. 

The American reader of this book is occasion- 
ally startled to find the author making compari- 
sons between American and English practices in 
which the American practice is described as the 
more desirable. In fact, on occasion the author 
gives us more credit than is our due. Thus, he 
rightly criticizes the enormous sweep of discre- 
tionary power exercised by English administra- 
tive officials who are concerned with the admis- 
sion of aliens into the country. But he then goes 
on to say that in contrast, in the United States, 
“the alien is entitled to a fair hearing before he is 
refused permission to land, and to a review by the 
Courts of any decision to refuse it.” Of course this 
is simply not true. 

Professor Sweet concludes that the people of 
Britain are more complacent about their system 
than they ought to be. The law on English civil 
liberties is a curious patchwork, he argues, and 
judicial review of administrative interference with 
civil liberties he believes to be inadequate. Law- 
yers and scholars have shown little interest in the 
subject. Judges are unwilling to get involved in 
large problems of public policy. The author con- 
cludes with a recommendation for the creation of 
a Civil Rights Commission, which would review 
the law and practice relating to civil liberty, hear 
grievances, and keep an eye on the departments of 
governments. 

Students of British government, of comparative 
government, and of civil liberties, will read this 
excellent book with great profit and interest. One 
may even hope that it may induce some English 
political scientists to take a serious interest in this 
important branch of their public law~—Davip 
FELLMAN, The University of Wisconsin. 


Development Administration: Concepis and Prob- 
lems. Ep. By Irvine Swerptow. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1963. Pp. 162. 
$3.95.) 


This small book contains a series of eight papers 
on the newly popular subject of development 
administration by Merle Fainsod, Lucian Pye, 
Jay Westcott, Agehananda Bharati, Paul Mead- 
ows, Everett Hogan, Albert Waterston, and, of 
course, the editor himself. Three of these are 
political scientists, three are economists, one is a 
sociologist, and one an anthropologist, illustrating 
the increasing (and laudable) tendency to involve 
a variety of disciplines in the approach to this 
truly difficult problem. Originally, each of the 
eight was invited to participate in a faculty semi- 
nar at Syracuse University, from which the idea of 
the book emerged. 

The major difficulty with a collection of papers 
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of this kind, as its editor readily admits, is that of 
focus and integration. Contributions, for example, 
are to be found here to such broad subject areas as 
the cultural hurdles to development and to such 
specifics as O and M improvement in India and 
Pakistan. 

Several of the papers make notable “‘ideal’ 
contributions, which, if for no other reason, justi- 
fies their being shared beyond the ivy of any 
particular university. Two of the most thoughtful 
chapters are clearly those of Pye, with his concern 
for broadening the base of development to include 
the “non-bureaucratic components” of the soci- 
ety, and Meadows, a sociologist, who sees devel- 
opment administration as essentially ‘an act of 
imagination which attracts, fires, holds, and 
elaborates the loyalties of human beings engaged 
in goal-directed change.” Bharati makes a useful 
contribution also by calling attention to the 
“multiple configuration expectancy principles” 
which explain how local people view the change 
agent who has come among them. Finally, Swerd- 
low himself should be mentioned for some rather 
pointed comments on the “mis-identities’” which 
have too often fuzed the idea of national develop- 
ment with economic growth.—Davin S. Brown, 
The George Washington University. 


Explosive Forces in Latin America. Jonn J. Tx- 
PASKE AND SypNEY N. Fisumr, eps. (Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University Press, 1964. Pp. 196. 
$4.75.) 


This is a collection of essays, prepared for a 
1962 conference of the Graduate Institute for 
World Affairs of the Ohio State University. Like 
most collections of this sort, it is uneven, and the 
essays do not really develop any consistent argu- 
ment or explore any well-defined problem. How- 
ever, this particular book does have a unique 
quality, for it is something of a “sampler” of the 
thought of some of the more stimulating and well- 
known students of contemporary Latin America. 

Herein, Oscar Lewis provides a sensitive and 
introspective summary of his approach to the 
sub-culture of poverty. Extensive quotations from 
The Children of Sanchez illustrate his technique of 
letting an impoverished Mexican family develop 
and describe its own world view. Edwin Lieuwin’s 
essay on the political role of the military contains 
the core of his argument in Arms and Politics in 
Latin America. John J. Kennedy presents & cap- 
sule version of his more extended discussion of the 
role of the Church. Thomas Carroll reiterates his 
message of the explosive threat of agrarian revo- 
lution in Latin America, and the imperative need 
for land reform. 

David Burks presents an essay based on his 
continuing interest in Soviet influence in Cuba. 
George Blanksten’s paper on the Alliance for 
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Progress hints at some of the questions of the 


political consequences of economic development `~ 


that are the author’s current research concern. 
John Harrison provides a somewhat distinctive 
interpretation of the role of the intellectual and 
the university. Arnold Schaefer contributes an 
interesting study of nutritional problems in 
Latin America. 

For those who have followed the work of the 
authors included here, nothing that is said will 
come as any great surprise. The best of these 
papers are essentially synopses of ideas and ap- 
proaches more fully developed elsewhere. How- 
ever, as a collection, they provide an interesting 
commentary on the state of Latin American social 
science scholarship in the United States. One 
notes the characteristic interdisciplinary quality 
of the effort. Economists, anthropologists, political 
scientists, and historians address themselves to 
similar problems, within a similar frame of 
reference. One observes the heterogeneity of 
moods within which current commentary on the 
problems of change in Latin America is cast, from 
Carroll’s almost impassioned militancy to the ob- 
jective detachment of Kennedy. And although 
much has been said in recent years about the 
paucity of academic talent devoted to the analysis 
of Latin American problems, this book reveals 
the presence of at least a few star performers, and 
a number of craftsmen of considerable ability.— 
CHARLES W. ANDERSON, The University of Wis- 
consin. 


Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey 
(Studies in Political Development 3). EDITED BY 
Rosrrt E. WARD AND DANKWART A. Rustow. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
Pp. viii, 502. $8.75.) 


The Comparative Politics Committee of the 
S.S.R.C. herewith produces the third of its seven 
projected volumes on different aspects of political 
development. It is the only one to apply the case 
method rather than a strictly functional approach. 
Japan and Turkey, two Asian states with widely 
varying backgrounds and rates of modernization, 
were both late-developing polities whose past ex- 
periences may provide lessons to the host of de- 
veloping states today. 

The seventeen experts on Japan and Turkey 
whose papers at a 1962 conference make up the 
bulk of this work examine in turn eight aspects in 
each nation’s development. The result is an ex- 
tremely provocative comparison of Asia’s most 
advanced state with one of the least advanced. 
It should be valuable to all students of compara- 
tive modernization, and to those specialists con- 


r 


y 


cerned with the two nations covered. Like most 


products of foundation collaboration, Political 
Modernization of Japan and Turkey suffers from 
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uneven quality, variation in writing style, and 

~ the problem of overall integration. The two edi- 
tors provide a brief introduction and a longer, 
excellenily-written, concluding chapter to the 
eight pairs of essays (on traditional society, en- 
vironmental and foreign contributions, economic 
growth, education, mass media, civil bureaucracy, 
the military role, and party leadership). Readers 
would do well to delve into the superb concluding 
chapter both before and after reading the indi- 
vidual papers. 

Tew of the chapters on the two nations make 
explicit comparisons, but few readers will be 
equally interested in or informed about both Japan 
and Turkey. Would not Germany or China have 
been a better comparison with Japan? The 
editor’s choice of Turkey was debatable, as some 
contributors imply by citing other national ex- 
periences. Ward and Rustow, however, posit two 
sets of variables which apply to the case studies 

Aand all other developing nations: (a) the relatively 
fixed givens of geographic, past cultural, and 
external forces, and (b) factors more amenable 
to leadership choice, including the nature of elite 
recruitment, economic policy choices, and social 
manipulation. Japan was more favored than 
Turkey on almost all these points, but its example 
cannot be followed blindly by Asian, African, or 
Latin American states today. The given factors, 
and contemporary world conditions lead the 
authors to abjure any simplistic model theory. 

The writers on Turkey have the more difficult 
task, due both to Turkey’s lag behind Japan (40 
years by some measures; 75 by others) and rela- 
tive paucity of data. Roderic Davison and co- 
editor Rustow, however, overcome these handi- 
caps in discussing Turkish foreign influences and 
persistent military dominance. The strongest 

j papers on Japan are by Robert Scalapino, William 
Lockwood, and Ronald Dore. They took a 
broader approach in time and subject, whereas 
most other contributors stressed their given topic 
historically. The chapter on Japanese military 
influence by Roger Hackett was especially disap- 
pointing to this Japan scholar. While few of the 
four native contributors did as well as expected, 
Masamichi Inoki’s essay on Japan’s civil bureauc- 
racy is commendable. 

Most papers concentrate on the take-off period 
of economic and political modernization before 
1945, but it seems generally agreed that political 
maturation takes longer. Professor Ike, for ex- 
ample, states on p. 410 that “Japan has not yet 
attained a full measure of political moderniza- 
tion,” but he devotes most of his essay to the 

l Meiji period of early party growth. Naturally, the 
~problem of deciding priorities on time period and 
narrow/broad interpretation was a serious one 
within the limited space of each paper. To the 
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average academic or lay reader, however, those 
taking the broader and more contemporary ap- 
proach will be more satisfactory. - 

In their concluding essay, the editors raise the 
question of the uniqueness of national experience. 
Each nation is indeed unique in all its fixed and 
many of its malleable factors. Timing is of the 
essence; elitism seems inevitable during early 
stages at least; and state direction of the economy 
may be necessary for a longer time. Stress on 
primary mass education appears better (Japan) 
than beginning with higher education of elites 
(Turkey). When all is weighed, the factors of 
external security, internal docility, and elite pro- 
ficiency emerge as perhaps the critical ones for 
successful overall modernization. Studies of indi- 
vidual national experiences might profit us more 
at this point, but the urgent cries of newly- 
emergent states for proven techniques of speedy 
modernization justify this type of comparative 
approach. Japan may be the better model, de- 
spite its fortuitous circumstances not available 
now, and Turkey may be the horrible example of 
relative failure. This work provides rich data and 
insights into those two national cases. Its greatest 
service, however, is in clarifying the nature of the 
modernization process, showing how two states 
tried to solve problems along the way, and sug- 
gesting further avenues of research. Dovuetas H. 
MENDEL, JR., The University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 


One Party Government in the Ivory Coast. By 
ARISTIDE R. ZoLBERG. (Princeton, N. J. Prince- 
ton University Press, 1964. Pp. 360 $7.50.). 


African Studies programs have now produced a 
second generation of specialists. Zolberg’s con- 
tribution in the political science field justifies the 
pioneer labors of his mentors and the support ac- 
corded by the Ford and other Foundations. A 
high level of technical skill is displayed in the 
ordering and presentation of material accessible 
for the most part only to the field worker. The 
saving grace of relevance and narrative continuity 
has reduced a turmoil of contemporary events to 
a pattern understandable to readers outside the 
area specialty. 

Two thirds of the study are devoted to the 
growth and transformation of Houphouet- 
Boigny’s Parti Démocratique de Côte d'Ivoire 
(P.D.1.C.) before the achievement of independ- 
ence. In Zolberg’s view “‘the Ivory Coast was a 
reluctant nation” with its sixty-two tribal group- 
ings necessitating extraordinary political methods 
to establish a national consciousness. The inter- 
action of French colonial policies, the African 
freedom movement and Houphouet-Boigny’s 
charismatic personality is traced in definitive 
detail. This section has the attributes of a well 
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written area monograph, valuable to the specialist 
if somewhat overloaded with historical material 
for general perusal. 

In the final one third of the book Zolberg at- 
tempts to establish a meaningful pattern for the 
one party system of the Ivory Coast that might 
be projected into the analysis of other African 
states. It is on the resolution of this point that the 
significance of Zolberg’s book outside specific 
area limits should be judged. His viewpoint that 
the African mass party—at least as exemplified in 
the Ivory Coast—is neither within the scope of 
political democracy or totalitarianism suggests 
that political scientists may have to adopt a 
limited environmental approach to achieve 
pragmatic understanding of the African situation. 
Generalizations stemming from Western exper- 
ience constitute treacherous assumptions. Con- 
sensual government, under African.conditions, 
lacks characteristics of political democracy be- 
cause hidden foundations of commonly accepted 
law, on which Western civilization rest, are ab- 
sent. Though Zolberg does not stress the point, 
law in our institutional form, may be regarded 
throughout tropical Africa as a colonial import, 
bearing tenuous connection to the bedrock of 
African custom. Accordingly the nature of the 
African consensus differs materially from that 
known among Western peoples, revolving gener- 
ally around leadership concepts, group represen- 
tation, unanimity in action after preliminary 
discussion, and ideas concerning the nature and 
end of man as yet imperfectly understood beyond 
African shores. 

Zolberg’s approach in terms of Western political 
analysis remains inadequate to answer the ques- 
tions raised because of the weight of environ- 
mental factors outside the scope of his enquiry 
and within the disciplines of anthropology, politi- 
cal geography, sociology and economics. However 
the strictly political approach was essential for 
the purpose of clearing the ground and providing 
material needed for enquiries in greater depth. It 
amounts to an advance in knowledge to realize 
that the African one party system is sut generis 
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and not subject to interpretation in terms of con- | 
cepts drawn from study of Western political insti- 
tutions, which they may resemble superficially. 
Zolberg concludes “that the direction of change 
remains undetermined,’ though he appears to 
foresee tendencies towards totalitarianism or in- 
creased oligarchic control. A reasonable conclusion 
in light of the evidence presented. However even 
on the academic level pressures are likely to arise 
for more specific answers to questions relating to 
African political development. The growth of 
African Studies programs throughout American 
Universities within the last twenty years has 
been furthered by some unusual factors. The 
abrupt termination of colonial responsibility 
threw an unexpected burden on United States 
governmental and business leadership to partici- 
pate in African affairs, A framework of experience 
and accumulated knowledge, equivalent to that 
acquired by European countries administering 


the area over many decades was almost wholly. 


lacking. University scholarship summoned to fill 
the gap’ discovered the infra structure of primary 
information—such as the District books, a 
colonial equivalent of Domesday Book—avail- 
able only through tapping the experience of for- 
mer European administrators. The significance of 
academic African studies accordingly transcends 
theory, being conditioned by án urgent need for 
pragmatic understanding of contemporary Afri- 
can conditions for operational purposes. Under 
these circumstances an interdisciplinary approach 
based on an areal or environmental thesis appears 
a desirable contribution of American scholarship 
to our national predicament. Zolberg has clari- 
fied the question of apparent resemblances to 
Western: political experience within an area of 
tropical’ Africa, demonstrating that future de- 
velopments cannot be foreseen through formal 
political analysis. Anticipation of the course of 
events, however, remains vital to proper forma- 
tion of American policy, presenting a challenge to 
the capacity of scholarly disciplines to unite for 
pragmatic ends.—THomas R. Apam, New York 
University. 
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(American Universities Field Staff. Reports 
service. Southwest Asia series, v. 13, no. 2, Iran.) 

Beling, Willard A. Some Implications of the 
New. Constitutional Monarchy in Morocco. Mid- 
dle East Journal. Spring, 1964. 

Bentwich, Norman. Israel. British Survey. July, 
1964. 

Conference on the Constitutional Problems of 
South Arabia, London, 1964. Federation of South 
Arabia: Conference Report. London, H.M.S.0., 
1964. Cmd. 2414. 

Hisenberg, Y. Independence of Judges in the 
State of Israel. Journal of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists. Summer, 1964, 

Gallagher, Charles F. A Note on Northern 
Africa. New York, American Universities Field 
Staff, 1964. (American Universities Field Staff. 
Reports service. North Africa series, v. 10, no. 4, 
Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia.) 

Hahn, Lorna. North Africa: a New Pragma- 
tism. Orbis. Spring, 1964. 

Horton, Alan W. The ‘Splendid Isolation’ of 
the Sudan. New York, American Universities 
Field Staff, 1964. (American Universities Field 
Staff. Reports service, Northeast Africa series, 
v. 11, no. 3, Republic of Sudan). 

Issawi, Charles. Economic Development and 
Liberalism in Lebanon. Middle East Journal, 
Summer, 1964. 

Rondot, Pierre. Les Elections Municipales 
Libanaises (été 1963). Orient. No. 29, 1964. 

The Temporary Constitution of the Republic 
of Iraq. Middle East Forum, June, 1964. 

Viennot, Jean Pierre. Le Ba’th entre la Théorie 
et la Pratique. Orient. No. 30, 1964. 
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Africa 


Abernethy, David B. Nigeria Creates a New 
Region. Africa Report. March, 1964. 

Ashford, Douglas E. The Last Revolution: 
Community and Nation in Africa. Annals. July, 
1964. . 

Baker, George. The Place of Information in 
Developing Africa. African Affairs. July, 1964. 

Basutoland Constitutional Conference, Lon- 
don, 1964. Report. London, H.M.S.0., 1964. 
Cmd. 2371 

Bechuanaland: Constitutional Proposals. Lon- 
don, H.M.S.0., 1964. Cmd. 2378. 

Decraene, Philippe. Tableau des Partis Poli- 
tiques de |’ Afrique au sud du Sahara. Paris, Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1963. 
(Publications du Centre d’étude des relations 
internationales. Ser. C: Recherches, no. 8). 

Drake, St. Clair. Democracy on Trial in Africa. 
Annals. July, 1964. 


Fairholm, G. W. Local Government and Com-?* 


munity Development in the Northern Emirates 
of Northern Nigeria. Journal of Local Administra- 
tion Overseas, July, 1964. 

Fletcher-Cooke, John. The Failure of the 
“Westminister Model.” African Affairs. July, 
1964, 

Free, Lloyd A. The Attitudes, Hopes and Fears 
of Nigerians. Princeton, N. J., Institute for Inter- 
national Social Research, 1964. 

Geyer, A. L. The First Bantu Parliament. 
Optima, June, 1964. - 

Glazier, Kenneth M. Africa south of the Sahara; 
A Select and Annotated Bibliography, 1958-1963. 
Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University, 
1964. 


Election. Journal of Local Administration Overseas. 
July, 1964. 

Legum, Colin. Pan-Africanism, the Com- 
munists and the West. African Affairs. July, 1964. 

Melady, Thomas Patrick. The Sweep of Na- 
tionalism in Africa. Annals. July, 1964. 

Malawi. New York, British Information Serv- 
ices, 1964. (I.D. 1485). 

Mulford, David C. Northern Rhodesia: Some 
Observations on the 1964 Elections. Africa Report. 
Feb., 1964. 

Northern Rhodesia Independence Conference, 
London, 1964. Report. London, H.M.S.O., 1964. 
Cmd. 2365. 

Pélissier, René. Political Movements in Spanish 
Guinea. Africa Report. May, 1964. 

Sanger, Clyde and Nottingham, John. The | 


Hennessy, J. P. I. The First Basutoland General x 


Kenya General Election of 1963. The Journal fe 


Modern African Studies. March, 1964. 
Simmance, A. J. F. The Kenya Institute of 
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Administration. Journal of Local Administration 
Overseas, July, 1964. 

Spiro, Herbert J. Political Stability in the New 
African States. Annals. July, 1964. 

Stultz, Newell M. “Creative Self-Withdrawal” 
in the Transkei. Africa Report. April, 1964. 

Turnbull, Colin M. Tribalism and Social Evolu- 
tion in Africa. Annals. July, 1964. 


South and Southeast Asia 


An Analysis of the Working of Basic Democracy 
Institutions in East Pakistan; a Joint Project of 
the Bureau of National Reconstruction and the 
Pakistan Academy for Village Development. Ist 
ed. Comilla, Pakistan Academy for Rural De- 
velopment, 1963. 

Atlantic Report: India. Atlantic Monthly. Aug., 
1964. 

Cantril, Albert H., Jr. The Indian Perception 
of the Sino-Indian Border Clash. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Summer, 1964. 

Ceylon Today: an Unstable Situation. Round 
Table. June, 1964. 

Dupree, Louis. Tribal Traditions and Modern 
Nationhood: Afghanistan. Asia. Spring, 1964. 

Feith, Herbert. President Soakarno, the Army 
and the Communists: the Triangle Changes 
Shape. Asian Survey. Aug., 1964. 

Milone, Pauline D. Contemporary Urbaniza- 
tion in Indonesia. Asian Survey. Aug., 1964. 

Morris-Jones, W. H. Parliament and the 
Dominant Party: Indian Experience. Parlia- 
mentary Affairs. Summer, 1964. 

Narsin, Iqbal. Democratic Decentralization 
and Rural Leadership in India: the Rajasthan 
Experiment. Asian Survey. Aug., 1964. 

Pauker, Guy J. Indonesia in 1963; the Year of 
Wasted Opportunities. Santa Monica, Calif., 

AND Corp., 1964. (P-2855). 

Piplani, S. S. India: Fifteen Years of Inde- 
pendence. Dalhousie Review. Spring, 1964. 

Potter, David C. Area Planning in Rajasthan. 
Journal of Asian Studies. August, 1964. 

Rudolph, Lloyd I., and Rudolph, Susanne 
Hoeber. Generals and Politicians in India. Pacific 
Affairs. Spring, 1964. 

Silverstein, Josef, and Wohl, Julian. University 
Students and Politics in Burma. Pacific Affairs. 
Spring, 1964. 

Somers, Mary F. Peranakan Chinese Politics 
in Indonesia. Ithaca, N. Y., Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, Dept. of Asian Studies, Cornell University, 
1964. 

Stern, Robert W. Maharashtrian Linguistic 
ian Ge and Indian Nationalism. Pacific 

Affairs. Spring, 1964. 

Tinker, Hugh. Magnificent Failure? Inter- 

national Affairs. April, 1984. 
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Wilcox, Wayne Ayres. Nation-building: the 
Problem in Pakistan. Asia. Spring, 1964. 


Far East © 


Atlantic Report: Taiwan. Allantic Monthly. 
June, 1964. 

Chang, J. Chester. Problems of Chinese Com- 
munist Leadership as Seen in the Secret Military 
Papers. Asian Survey. June, 1964. : 

Douglas, William A. South Korea’s Search for 
Leadership. Pacific Affairs. Spring, 1964. 

Fitzgerald, C. P. The Historical and Philo- 
sophical Background of Communist China. 
Political Quarterly. July-September, 1964. 

Gray, Jack. The Communist Party and the 
System of Government. Political Quarterly. 
July-September, 1964. 

Kang, Young Hoon. North Korea’s Mysterious 
Kim Il Sung. Communist Affairs. March-April, 
1964. : 

Lewis, Ralph and Crossley, Helen M. Opinion 
Surveying in Korea. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Summer, 1964. 

Oliphant, C. A. The Image of the United States 
Projected by Peking Review. Journalism Quar- 
terly. Summer, 1964. 

Picot, Georges. Aspects de la Chine d’aujourd’ 
hui. Revue de Défense Nationale. May, 1964. 

Robinson, Joan. The Chinese Point of View. 
International Affairs. April, 1964. 

Stevens, Charles R. A Content Analysis of the 
Wartime Writings of Chiang Kai-Shek and Mao 
Tse-tung. Asian Survey. June, 1964. 

Tsou, Tang. Mao Tse-tung and Peaceful Co- 
existence. Orbis. Spring, 1964. 

Yu, George T. The 1962 and 1963 Session of the 
National People’s Congress of Communist. China. 
Asian Survey. Aug., 1964. 


Australia and New Zealand 


Dunstan, D. A. The Federal Executive of the 
A.L.P. Australian Quarterly. June, 1964. 

Shanahan, Foss. The Department of External 
Affairs. New Zealand Journal of Public Admin- 
istration. March, 1964. 


Latin America and West Indies 


Atlantic Report: British Guiana. The Atlantic 
Monthly. July, 1964. 

Barber, Willard F. Peace in Latin America: 
Containing the Communist Threat. World Affairs. 
April-May-—June, 1964. 

Barr, John. Bolivia: Nation of Dangerous Dis- 
contents. Contemporary Review. August, 1964. 

Bell, Wendell and Oxaal, Ivar. Decisions of 
Nationhood; Political and Social Development in 
the British Caribbean. Denver, University of 
Denver, 1964. 

Bergsten, C. Fred. Social Mobility and Eco- 
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nomic Development: the Vital Parameters of the 
Bolivian Revolution. Journal of Inter-American 
Studies, July, 1964. 

Brimmer, Michael F. Introduction: Mexico as 
a Developing Nation. Public and International 
Affairs. Fall, 1963. 

Burks, David D. Cuba under Castro. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association, 1964. (Head- 
line series, no. 165). 

Cardozo, Manoel. The Brazilian Church and 
the New Left. Journal of Inter-American Studies. 
July, 1964. 

Davies, John Paton, Jr. A Crisis of Casualness 
in Latin America. Harper’s Magazine. August, 
1964. 

Hutchinson, H. W. Culture Change in Brazil: 
an Analytical Model. Journal of Inter-American 
Studies. July, 1964. 

Latin America: Hemispheric Partner. A Biblio- 
graphic Survey. Washington, Department of the 
Army, 1964. (Pamphlet No. 550-1). 

Manigat, Leslie Francois. Haiti of the Sixties, 
Object of International Concern. Washington, 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research, 
1964. 

MeNicoll, Robert E. Recent Political Develop- 
ments in Peru. Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
Summer, 1964. 

Millington, Thomas M. President Arturo Ilia 
and the Argentine Military. Journal of Inter- 
American Studies. July, 1964. 

O’Connor, James. On Cuban Political Econ- 
omy. Political Science Quarterly. June, 1964. 

O’Shaughnessy, Hugh. Central America: the 
Road from Poverty and Disunity. World Today. 
July, 1964. 

Pike, Frederick B. The Modernized Church in 
Peru: Two Aspects. Review of Politics. July, 1964. 
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Rothman, Stanley and Morene, Frank Jay. 
Chileans and Americans: Some Observations” 
South Ailantic Quarterly. Summer, 1964. 

Rowe, James W. Argentina’s Restless Military. 
New York, American Universities Field Staff, 
1964. (American Universities Field Staff. Reports 
service. East Coast South America series, v. 11, 
no. 2, Argentina). 

Wolf, Charles, Jr. The Political Effects of 
Military Programs: Some Indications from Latin 
America. Santa Monica, Calif., RAND Corp., 
1963. (PM-3676-ISA). 

Young, Jordan M. Some Permanent Political 
Characteristics of Contemporary Brazil. Journal 
of Inter-American Studies. July, 1964. 


Canada 


Atlantic Report. Canada. The Ailantic Monthly. 
June, 1964. 

Avakoumovitch, Ivan. Le Parti Communiste 
du Canada et les différends sino-soviétiques. ESS 
& Ouest. July 1-15, 1964. 

Beston, Leonard. The Canadian White Paper 
on Defence. International Journal. Summer, 1964. 

Brady, Alexander, The Meaning of Canadian 
Nationalism. International Journal. Summer, 
1964. 

Hutchinson, Bruce. Two Peoples under One 
Flag. New York Times Magazine. August 23, 1964. 

Kornberg, Allan. The Rules of the Game in the 
Canadian House of Commons. The Journal of 
Politics. May, 1964, K 

Mundell, D. W. Ombudsman for Canada? 
Canadian Bar Journal. June, 1964. 

Strayer,’ B. L. Constitutional Aspects of 
Nationalization of Industry. Canadian Bar Jour- 


nal. June, 1964. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Nimeop RAPHAELI 
The University of Michigan 


General Works 


Boston University, African Studies Program, 
Development Research Center. A Selective Bibli- 
ography of Books, Articles, and Documents on the 
Subject of African Administrative Problems. Bos- 
ton University and Agency for International 
Development, 1964. 

Brett, Peter. Administrative Law: A Con- 
ceptual or a Functional Discipline. New Zealand 
Journal of Public Administration. March, 1964. 

Department of State, Agency for International 


Development. Development Administration and 
Assistance. An Annotated Bibliography. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1963. 

Ganz, G. A Voyage of Discovery into Admin- 
istrative Action. Public Law (London). Spring, 
1963. 

Meynaud, Jean. La Technocratie: Mythe ou 
Réalité? Paris: Payot, 1964. a 

Nicolaidis, N. G. Policy and Policy-Makingk 
An Empirical Analysis. International Review of 
Administrative Sciences. No. 4, 1963. 
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__. Pepper, George B. A Re-examination of the 
Ideal Type Concept. American Catholic Social 
\ Review. Fall, 1963. 

Richards, Lowell D. The Higher Civil Service: 
East and West. Nashville, Tennessee, Graduate 
School of Vanderbilt University (June, 1964). 

Royal Institute of Public Administration. 
British Public Administration: A Select Bibliog- 
raphy. London: 1963? 

Sauvey, A. La Bureaucratie. 2e edition. Paris: 
Press Universitaries de France, 1961. 

Scuola Superiore della Publica Amministra- 
zione. La formazione professionale degli impiegati 
civili dello Stato in Italie e in alltri paesi. Milan: 
Giuffreé, 1963. 


Bureaucratie Systems 


Bhalero, C. N. Some Social, Political and Ad- 
ministrative Consequences of Panchayati Raj. Asian 

- Survey. April, 1964. 

K Brookes, R. H. Politics and Administration in 
Local Government. New Zealand Journal of 
Public Administration. September, 1963. 

Clifford-Vaughan, Frederie. La structure ad- 
ministrative d’un état africain: L’ Ethiopie. La 
Revue Administrative. Mars-Avril, 1964. 

Crozier, Michel. The Bureaucratic Phenomenon 
in France. University of Chicago Press, 1964. 

Daland, Robert (Ed.) Perspectives of Brazilian 
Public Administration. Volume 1 of the Compara- 
tive Series in Brazilian Public Administration. 
University of Southern California, 1963. 

Jiang, Joseph P. L. The Mo Liao System in 
Ch’ing Administration, Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration. October, 1963. 

Singh, Bishwa N. Structure of the Civil Service 
in India, Public Adminisiration (Kanpur). March, 
1964, 

Simmance, A. J. F. The Kenya Institute of 
Administration. Journal of Local Administration 
Overseas. July, 1964. 

Study Group Report. Occupational Classifica- 
tion in the State Services. The New Zealand Jour- 
nal of Public Administration. March, 1964. 

Thomas, Ladd. Historical Origins of Philippine 
Centralism. Journal of Southeast Asian History. 
September, 1963. 

Tilman, Robert O. Bureaucratic Transition in 
Malaya. Duke University Press, 1964. 


Personnel and Fiscal Administration 


Adams, Harvey. Public image of public ser- 
vant. Civil Service Review (Ottawa). December, 
1963. 

Chambers, R. J. H. The Use of Case Studies 

jin Public Administration Training in Kenya. 
Journal of Local Administration Overseas. July, 

1964. 
H. M. Stationery Office. Report of the Committee 
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on Training in Public Administration for Over- 
seas Countries. Published for the Department of 
Technical Cooperation. London, 1963. 

McAllister, D. A Wage for State Servants. New 
Zealand Journal of Public Administration. Sep- 
tember, 1963. 

McGillivray, Don. Public image of the public 
servant. Civil Service Review. December, 1963. 

Parada Vazquez, Jose Ramon. Sindicatos y 
Asociaciones de funcionarios publicos. Madrid, 
1963. 

Weinstein, Brian G. Training Programs in 
France for African Civil Servants. Boston Uni- 
versity, African Studies Program, 1964. 


Administrative Responsibilities and Control 


Martin-Retortillo, L. Responsabilidad patri- 
monial de la Administracion y jurisdiccion. 
Revista de Administracion Publica (Madrid). 
September~December, 1963. 

Parker, R. S. Ombudsman and Minister: A 
Comment. Public Administration. (Sydney). 
March, 1964. 

Sreeram, K. Whitley Councile—Can They 
Succeed in India? Public Administration 
(Kanpur). February, 1964. 

Wentworth, W. C. Changes in the Relationship 
of Government: Servant and Citizen. Public 
Administration (Syndey). March, 1964. 


Public Administration and Socio-Economic 
Development 


CAG Occasional Papers. Development Admin- 
istration (Report by a Special Committee). Com- 
parative Administration Group. ASPA. June, 
1964. 

Chatel, François. Maroc 1964. Les institutions 
nouvelles au service du developpement. Promo- 
tions. No. 68, 1964. 

de Briey, Pierre. The Institutions of the New 
States. Civilisations. No. 3 (1962). 

Dube, S. C. Bureaucracy and nation building 
in transitional societies. International Social 
Science Journal. No. 2 (1964). 

Eisenstadt, S. N. Modernization: Growth and 
Diversity. The Carnegie Faculty Seminar on 
Political and Administrative Development. Indi- 
ana University, 1963. 

Modernization and Conditions of 
Sustained Growth. World Politics. July, 1964. 

Emmerich, H. Some Administrative Obstacles 
to Development. EROPA Review (Saigon). June, 
1962, 

Grazier, M. et al. La modernisation des admin- 
istration centrales. Promotions, Op. cit. 

Thompson, Victor A. Administrative Objec- 
tives for Development Administration. Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly. June, 1964. 

Treves, G. Government Organization for Eco- 
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nomic Development. Brussels: International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences, 1963. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Public 
Administration: A Key to Development. Graduate 
School Press, 1963. 

White, Byron. Puerto Rico. A Partial De- 
velopmental Model. The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology. October, 1963. 


International Administration 


Bloch, Roger and Lefévre, Jacqueline. La fonc- 
tion publique internationale et européenne. Paris: 
Librairie générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 
1963. 

Hoseh, Louis E. Public Administration on the 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


National Security: Political, Military, and Eco- 
nomic Strategies in the Decade Ahead. Ep. BY 
Davin M. ÅBSHIRE AND RICHARD V. ALLEN. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. 
1039. $10.00.) 


This book contains the proceedings of a sym- 
posium held to inaugurate the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Center for Strategie Studies. It contains 35 
essays under the general headings of “‘Sino-Soviet 
Strategy,” ‘Political Requirements for U. 8. 
Strategy,” “U. S. Military Strategies,” “U. S. 
Economic Strategies,” and “Meeting Strategy 
Requirements in the Free Economy.” To some 
readers the distribution of attitudes will seem 
rather skewed to the right, with the Kintner- 
Possony-Strausz-Hupé school over-represented. 
Nevertheless scrupulous attempts to provide 
“equal time” seldom produce good conferences, 
and in non-textbooks a certain skewness is not a 
serious fault. 

The following insightful essays will bear atten- 
tion. In Part I Herbert Dinerstein provides a use- 
ful retrospect and prospect of Soviet foreign 
policy. George Taylor gives a penetrating account 
of the uses to which the Russians and Chinese can 
turn the adversity of their split. “Peking stresses 
its role in the overthrow of imperialism and brooks 
no compromises....The Soviet Union keeps 
alive the horrors of nuclear war, emphasizes its 
technological achievements and economic might, 
and tries to neutralize the West while Peking 
carries out Lenin’s objective of denying to the 
Western Powers access to the resources of the 
former colonial world.” On the latter point Taylor 
also notes the relation between Communist eco- 
nomic penetration of the underdeveloped coun- 
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International Frontier. Public Personnel Review. 
July, 1964. 7 
The International Civil Servant. Record of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 

November, 1963. 


Technical Assistance 


Dunnet, J. The civil service administrator and 
the expert. HROPA Review. June, 1962. 

Brown, David S. The Key to Self Help: Im- 
proving the Administrative Capabilities of Aid- 
Receiving Countries. Public Administration Re- 
view. June, 1964. 

Hertz, G. C. A New Dimension of Technical 
Assistance. International Review of Administrative 
Sciences. No. 4 (1964). 
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tries and Lenin’s conviction that capitalism could 
be destroyed by depriving it of its colonies. 

Non-economists should find much of value in 
the economic sections. Edward S. Mason’s paper 
on economic growth is excellent and is comple- 
mented by James Schlesinger on aid and trade, 
Gottfried Haberler on monetary and fiscal policies, 
and by Norman Ture on tax policies and economic 
development (in which he suggests that the 
growth-stimulating potential of tax changes is 
over-rated). Also helpful are the projections by 
Otto Eckstein, Murray Weidenbaum, and Henry 
Briefs and Joseph Tryon. Still, the non-specialist 
must be wary of W. Glenn Campbell’s evidence 
that over the past decade military spending has 
been tightly restrained at the expense partly of 
private consumption, but mostly in favor of a 
burgeoning civilian public sector. Campbell’s 
calculations rest on some rather unusual assump- 
tions discussed by Eckstein on pp. 1011-12. 

In the military section Herman Kahn brings 
out an escalation ladder with no less than 37 
rungs. Now Kahn does not intend this “aid to 
thought” to be employed rigidly, and it can be 
very helpful. Nevertheless it is time someone did 
the necessary empirical work. What rungs really 
do belong above others; under what circumstances 
is movement continuous and when may it involve 
spectacular jumps; are there really ‘‘thresholds’’? 
These are not easy questions, but there is material 
—past crises, pronouncements, known military 
preparations—which could be applied. Even 
Thomas Schelling’s paper, which will not hurt f 
his reputation as perhaps our most brilliant- 
analyst in the field, could have been improved 
by more reference to the theoretical and empirical 
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literature on arms races. In fact, except for some 

`of the economic papers the whole book is notable 
for the absence of rigorous theory or empirical 
analysis. 

But this is of course a fault to which all sym- 
posia, and especially policy-oriented ones, are 
subject. It is also a prime fault in the national- 
security field, where opinion pieces predominate. 
The new Georgetown Center could perform a 
great service by helping redress the balance. 

It never seems quite fair to berate an author for 
what was not discussed, but in a 1000 page book 
it may be less unfair than usual. Everything is 
seen from a Cold War perspective; the under- 
developed states, and even Western Europe, are 
primarily pawns to be manipulated, not inde- 
pendent actors. We have predictions about 
whether the Sino-Soviet alliance will break down 
but few contingency statements about what to do 
a actually does. Obviously the Cold War is the 
primary fact of international life, and smaller 
powers’ maneuverability is sharply limited, but 
that is not the end of the story. The bipolar model 
is becoming increasingly less adequate as a 
description of world politics. If might be fool- 
hardy to predict what the emerging international 
system will be like (though I doubt the Cold War 
will pass), but it would be appropriate to examine 
how some of the possible changes would constrain 
the United States or offer opportunities. This 
volume is, after all, addressed to “strategies in the 
decade ahead.” Much of it, however, is con- 
ceived in a static framework at a time of change. 
~~Bruce M. Russrerr, Yale University. 


Siate and Nation. By Benyamin Axzin. (London: 
Hutchinson; and New York: Hillary House, 
1964. Pp. 214. $3.00.) 


y ‘|. . probably for a good many centuries to 
come, nations are here to stay. Rather than dream 
about their disappearance, it is better to learn how 
to live with them.” (p. 207) These words conclude, 
and in a measure summarize, this little book by 
the Herbert Samuel Professor of Political Science 
and Constitutional Law at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem. Mr. Akzin makes clear that his 
personal preference would be to witness the dis- 
appearance of the sovereign state and of dissident 
nationalities throughout the world. However, 
since this is patently mos unlikely, he directs his 
attention to the problems of the relationships ‘‘be- 
tween the political phenomenon of the State and 
the ethnic phenomenon of the nation,” (p. 7) and 
to the great number of interethnic tensions which 
sexist around the world, both in the established 
land in the developing nations. 

The author’s use of terms will be bothersome to 
some readers, although he is careful to define his 
usages. He applies the word “state” to a good 
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many political entities whose sovereignty is less 
than complete, which seems quite acceptable in 
this context. He defines “nation” as an ethnic 
group, which will temporarily confuse some ` 
readers until it is made clear that he is referring 
not to racial, but rather to cultural groups which 
are united by the commonly-accepted ingredients 
of nationalism: language, religion, tradition, and 
so on. 

His method is to examine the position of 
ethnic groups or nations and the tensions with 
which they are confronted or which they generate 
under a variety of circumstances: for instance, a 
situation like that in England, where there is only 
one substantial ethnic group with a correspond- 
ing lack of conflict; or that in which there are 
several groups but with one dominant; that in 
which several co-exist on a basis of equality; and 
that in which secession or partition is the method 
chosen to remove or lessen the tension between 
political state and ethnic group. The description 
is usually illustrated by a sentence on this situ- 
ation or a paragraph on that one, so that in sum 
the book often seems to represent a catalogue of 
brief references to past or present national 
tension, but without a great deal of theoretical 
or practical advice as to how to go about removing 
those tensions. 

It is hard to determine the utility of the book. 
It will be of minimal use to the specialist, for any- 
one passably familiar with the literature on 
nationalism will find little that is novel. On the 
other hand the casual or general reader, for whom 
the book is presumably intended, is likely to be 
repelled by verbosity and turgidity of style. 
For example: “We speak of the partition of a 
State or a political unit when the alienation of 
its territory in the interest of more than one 
beneficiary has been either complete or has been 
carried out on so large a scale, affecting so much 
of the territory and population, that one is no 
longer justified in regarding the operation as a 
merely peripheral phenomenon which leaves the 
structure in question substantially surviving with 
only some of its outlying possessions amputated.” 
(p. 165) Such prose, especially when compounded 
into page-long paragraphs, makes for forbidding 
reading. But what is more fundamental is the 
fact that when one has burned away the dross he 
is often left with the feeling that the pure metal 
is something that was already part of his store of 
knowledge —Hottis W. BARBER, University of 
Illinois (Chicago). 


Economic Policy and War Potential. By Max È. 
Firser. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1964. Pp. 136, $4.50.) 


Though it is prudent to look ahead and plan or 
take action to meet repugnant possibilities, espe- 
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cially in a changing and imperfect world, most 
Americans are unlikely to interest themselves in 
peacetime with the problems of developing an 

/ effective economic base for mobilization in event 
of war. Max Fieser has done this in Economic 
Policy and War Potential, showing an awareness 
of the complexities and variables which make ac- 
curate estimates of needs extremely difficult. 
Moderation is his virtue; extremism, not his vice. 
His book should provide broad but useful guide- 
lines to government officials concerned with prepa- 
ration for possible mobilization. 

The book’s subject is important, because tech- 
nological developments in weapons systems since 
World War II have in all likelihood altered both 
the nature of any future war in which the United 
States might become involved and the economic 
or other requirements essential to the support of 
such a conflict. In an unlimited war with thermo- 
nuclear weapons, Dr. Fieser believes the decisive 
blows would be struck in the first few days or 
hours, preventing meaningful mobilization of re- 
sources, and making the mobilization base irrele- 
vant once the war comes. Limited war is more 
probable, he concludes, and any expansion of 
such a war would be by slow and cautious steps, 
with the mobilization required rapid but con- 
siderably less massive than that for World War II. 

Having examined the nature of the mobiliza- 
tion most likely should war come, he emphasizes 
the importance of developing optimum procure- 
ment schedules which will take into account both 
military requirements and economic capabilities, 
noting the potential as well as the limitation of 
interindustry analysis for determining total 
industrial requirements with useful accuracy. In 
considering the output capacity of any industry 
for military use, it is obvious that curtailment of 
imports would place additional demands upon 
domestic productive capacity. In future limited 
wars, he reasons, interdiction of sealanes would 
probably be restricted closely to the area of 
actual combat—so that the other side would not 
mistake broader actions as the prelude to general 
attack or abandonment of all limitations. He 
argues against maintaining U. 8. domestic ca- 
pacity for production solely through fear of iso- 
lation from import sources in time of war. Over- 
reliance upon self or upon a limited number of 
foreign suppliers, he feels, might concentrate 
sources of supply and make them more vulnerable 
to military action. 

Dr. Fieser points out rightly that reducing 
civilian consumption does not automatically in- 
crease military production, and that measure- 
ments of military gains to be achieved through 
rationing or production controls.is not a simple 
calculation. He assumes that productive capacity 
related to strategic-nuclear capability would 
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probably not be released to other production to. 
support a limited war. What is “essential” to the 

mobilization base is a relative matter, he asserts, 

noting the many substitutes used by the Germans 

in World War II. Calling for flexibility in meeting 

problems, he says that management which has 

had to face adjustments in processes and products 

in peacetime is more likely to be able to adjust 

to rapid mobilization. 

Though he does not directly advocate American 
development assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Dr. Fieser believes that access to needed 
raw materials might be gained there more rapidly 
with present technical equipment than if the 
United States were to attempt to develop the 
more complex technical equipment required to 
use deposits of lower quality available in the 
United States. He denies that import restrictions 
to sustain domestic raw material or manufactur- 
ing producers are the best means of furtherin 
national security. He suggests that stockpiling, 
federal exploration for minerals, subsidies——direct 
or indirect, and the development of chemically- 
synthesized substitutes offer viable alternatives to 
reliance upon import restrictions alone. 

His general philosophy is one of interdepend- 
ence and cooperation rather than isolation and 
attempted economic independence. To those who 
accept the importance of the functional approach 
to international peace and order, pursuit of eco- 
nomic policies such as Dr. Fieser advocates would 
appear helpful in building a web of international 
relationships. In the long run, these might tend 
to make “irrelevant”? the economic mobilization 
base for war with which the author is presently 
concerned. 

It was not the purpose of this book to discuss 
the Office of Emergency Planning or the means by 
which considerations related to the state of thel 
economic mobilization base are taken into ac- 
count in American foreign policy formulation or 
execution. Faced with the problems and alterna- 
tive means of meeting needs discussed in Eco- 
nomic Policy and War Potential, the lay reader 
can wish—without being critical—that the author 
had also dealt with the organization and opera- 
tions of the Office of Emergency Planning, and 
with its relationship to American foreign policy.— 
Rosert E. ELDER, Colgate University. 


International Conflict and Behavioral Science. 
Eprrep BY RoGER Fisaer. (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1963. Pp. 290. $6.50.) 


For five weeks during the summer of 1962 four 
psychologists, 2 mathematical psychologist, two 
psychiatrists, a sociologist, an anthropologist, a, 
political scientist, an economist, a historian, and 
an international lawyer intensively discussed 
“alternatives to the use of force as a means of 
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settling international problems.” The resulting 
_book tends to leave the reader with a mixture of 
interest and impatience. 

A number of the articles are of considerable 
value. Kenneth Boulding continues to use his 
skill as an economist to work toward a formal 
theory of international relations along the lines 
familiar to readers of his Conflict and Defense. 
Arthur Waskow displays appreciable ingenuity in 
the insightful use of historical materials. One 
wishes this essay were longer, drawing more 
heavily on his study of race riots. In Morton 
Deutsch’s “Producing Change in an Adversary” 
we have some very careful and sensible observa- 
tions, Amitai Etzioni’s piece is a valuable addition 
to the theory of international integration, stress- 
ing the importance of political and social bonds 
within regions of the word and the value of re- 
gional integration not as an alternative to the 
creation of worldwide political institutions but 
ag a basic building block to take advantage of the 

igher level of consensus that may exist within 
more restricted and homogeneous areas. It also 
makes some pertinent policy-points about over- 
emphasis on Atlantic integration. 

Anatol Rapoport presents two challenging 
essays of substantial interest. In the first he 
maintains that the ideological component of the 
Cold War is based on serious misconceptions on 
both sides, that the differences in national myths 
are far less serious than imagined and thatthe 
values held in common receive far too little atten- 
tion. His second article is a frontal attack on the 
assumptions of American strategic analysts. From 
his background as a mathematician he asserts 
that the widespread use of utility-probability 
models depends upon some very dubious and un- 
examined assumptions. Most readers will find the 
arguments rather overdrawn, but they cannot 
imply be discarded. His critique of strategic 
thinking is penetrating and ought to compel some 
serious reconsiderations. Both are drawn from his 
newly published Strategy and Conscience. In the 
volume under review here he states his views in a 
way to make them somewhat more accessible to 
non-specialists, but it would be regrettable if those 
most involved considered these two essays a sub- 
stitute for grappling with Rapoport’s own book. 
His central concern is with the prevailing concep- 
tion of world politics in strategic terms which make 
impossible any escape from the “prisoner’s 
dilemma”; i.e., a situation where a cooperative 
strategy would be best for both participants if 
they could trust each other, but since they do 
not trust each other, they must settle for a much 
worse outcome. He maintains that only the con- 
cious introduction of ethical considerations 
into policy can bring us to cooperative solutions. 
Thinking about world politics in purely strategic 
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terms creates the prisoner’s dilemma, and he 
demands a transformation in our thought. 

Many American strategic analysts have de- 
clared that when the Russians come to think in 
sophisticated probability-utikty terms the world 
will be far more safe and stable, and there is evi- 
dence in recent Soviet writirgs that this change 
is occurring. Urie Bronfenbreaner’s article never- 
theless suggests, on the basis of interviews in 
Russia, that most Russians, even among the near- 
élite, view with repugnance any kind of “cold- 
blooded” calculation about “peace.” Though this 
might temporarily please Rapoport, Bronfen- 
brenner’s report on their overwhelming belief in 
Western hostility surely muss not. 

Nevertheless an overall evaluation of the book 
finds me rather dissatisfied, tke way I often feel on 
leaving a peace research con”erence. Some fasci- 
nating ideas, some not so goed. The interplay in 
preparing these papers may well have been more 
valuable to the participants shan the immediate 
product will be to their readers. A number of ex- 
tremely brilliant people cont-ibuted, but the re- 
sults are not always worthy of the men whose 
work we know from elsewhere. 

In this instance part of the trouble may stem 
from a somewhat narrow application of the term 
“behavioral science.” Though other disciplines are 
represented, the majority of zhe contributors are 
psychologists or psychiatrists a field which so far 
has made relatively few notable contributions to 
the theory of international relations. But maybe 
that is just the trouble with zhe theory, and one 
cannot necessarily criticize the psychologists. 
More important, I think, is tke absence of the key 
element in behavioral science—hypothesis testing. 
Not one of these articles reports on systematic 
empirical study. Fisher of course recognizes this 
in his introduction, but recognition does not fill 
the void. The closest thing to rigorous constructive 
empirical study is William Gamson’s research 
design for evaluating beliefs about the causes of 
international behavior. But application of the re- 
search design is reserved for elsewhere; anyway 
it may too readily assume tkat Soviet action is, 
in whatever direction, a short-term response to 
Western conduct. Several ef the articles are 
hardly more than opinion-pieses—written by be- 
havioral scientists to be surs, but not properly 
called science in either its experimental or deduc- 
tive sense. 

What to do about it? Certainly the attempt to 
promote interdisciplinary dis2ussion is not to be 
blamed or abandoned. But perhaps what is needed 
at this stage is more interd-sciplinary research. 
When bringing fifteen such distinguished and 
varied people together, be sare to put them to 
work, with adequate assistance and facilities, on a 
particular, more narrowly dəfined, topic of re- 
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search. Then we might really move.—Brucz M. 
Russert, Yale University. 


Essays on Intervention. By Roapr Fisupr, Ricu- 
ARD A. Faux, Micware, H. Carpozo AnD WIL- 
LIAM T. Burks, EpITED By Rowuanp J. 
Staneer. (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. ix, 125. $4.00.) 


This is a stimulating collection of four essays, 
published by the Mershon Committee on Educa- 
tion in National Security at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The first three essays were originally pre- 
sented at a Regional Meeting of the American 
Society of International Law at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in April, 1962. 

As all the essays indicate, the subject of inter- 
vention needs much clarification today. With the 
dangers of nuclear war hovering ominously in the 
background of such cases as Viet Nam, Cyprus, 
Cuba, and perhaps even the Congo, Angola, 
South Africa and Yemen, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant, as the essays urge, to distinguish between 
permissible and impermissible acts of intervention 
and to strengthen the hands of the law and the 
international community in restricting the imper- 
missible types. Although intervention by individ- 
ual states to redress wrongs recognized under 
international law is permissible, the legal stand- 
ards relating to such intervention are often am- 
biguous, inadequate or outdated. The term 
“intervention” itself, is used, for example, to refer 
to a wide range of actions from major military 
attack to the withholding of diplomatic recogni- 
tion. The same term may also be used to describe 
- lawful actions to enforce international rights or 
unlawful interference in domestic affairs, More- 
over, such terms as “reprisals,” ‘‘measures short 
of war,” and “pacific blockade” are used from 
time to time to designate actions which might also 
be referred to as “intervention.” William T. 
Burke, Associate Professor of Law at Ohio State 
University, in the fourth essay points out many of 
these confusions and suggests a frame of reference 
for clarifying them. 

The League of Nations brought wide recogni- 
tion to the principle of collective intervention. Yet 
the ambiguity surrounding unilateral intervention 
was not cleared up inasmuch as the Covenant, 
while obliging members not to “resort to war” 
under certain circumstances, did not establish 
clear standards regarding the use of measures 
short of war or other traditional forms of inter- 
vention, 

The United Nations Charter avoided some of 
the difficulties of its predecessor by deliberately 
refraining from prescribing specific measures of 
coercion and leaving such determination to the 
political decisions of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly. Yet the United Nations is 
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frequently confronted with the dilemma of 
whether actions desired by its majorities are com- 
patible with the principle of non-intervention int 
matters essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state (Article 2, paragraph 7 of the 
Charter). Moreover, there is considerable dis- 
agreement over whether the Charter obligation 
(Article 2, paragraph 4) to refrain from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state forbids all 
unilateral acts of coercion or only the more ex- 
treme forms. 

An increasingly used form of intervention today 
is seen in the various programs of foreign eco- 
nomic aid which frequently carry “strings” or 
“eonditions”’ amounting to a degree of coercion of 
the recipients by the donors. Some of these condi- 
tions may relate directly to the achievement of 
economic or social improvements to increase 
productivity and efficiency (e.g. curbing inflation 
or instituting tax reform). Others may seem to 
serve primarily the political or economic interests 
of the donor states—as the requirement in the 
United States legislation known as the Battle Act 
that all forms of American aid would be cut off if a 
recipient nation sent certain kinds of goods behind 
the Iron Curtain. The third essay in this volume, 
by Michael H. Cardozo, Professor of Law at 
Cornell University, is devoted exclusively to this 
question of intervention through “benefaction.” 

The contributors to this volume agree that the 
legal principles relating to intervention need to be 
clarified and strengthened, and that governments 
should be urged to bring their national policies 
into line with such principles. The danger that 
competing unilateral interventions in civil con- 
flicts like those in Vietnam, Cyprus or the Congo 
may escalate into major nuclear war makes this 
obviously urgent. 

The authors, each in his respective way, suse 
that community action, normally through the 
United Nations, should be used more extensively 
to clear up the current ambiguities in the princi- 
ples relating to intervention, and to deal with the 
pressures for change in the new countries of. the 
world without running the risks of unilateral 
interventions. Roger Fisher, Professor of Law at 
Harvard University, argues in the first essay, that 
“all the rules about intervention are meaningless 
if every nation can decide for itself which govern- 
ments are legitimate and how to characterize 
particular limited conflict.” He urges that govern- ’ 
ments agree instead to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the United Nations General Assembly as 
to what governments are legitimate and as to 
whether conflicts should be characterized as 
domestic revolution, internal lawlessness o 
foreign attack. á 

In a similar vein, Richard A. Falk, Professor of 
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International Law at Princeton University, sug- 
Wests in the second essay that the United Nations 
be authorized to engage in “legislative interven- 
tion” to coerce domestic social changes whenever 
civil strife threatens world peace or whenever 
gross abuse of human rights exists. Although these 
proposals may seem unlikely to be accepted by 
many governments today, they constitute the 
kind of imaginative and far-reaching analysis 
which deserves careful consideration by all who 
are seeking to strengthen the role of the United 
Nations and the rule of law in world affairs.— 
ELTON ATWATER, The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


The Scientific Revolution and World Politics. By 
CARYL P. Hasxins. (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964. Pp. 115. $3.50.) 


In Dr. Haskins’ words, the scientific revolution 
during the years from Galileo to Newton “brought 

“the West, and can now be expected to bring to 
others in the future, a world view so radically new 
that it may well be transforming to the peoples 
who experience it. Second ... it brought for the 
first time, and may now bring again elsewhere, the 
real conviction that not only can significant as- 
pects of the laws of nature be understood by man, 
but they can be effectively used for man’s practi- 
cal gain. [Third,] a society so committed [to the 
scientific method and the search for truth] is com- 
pelled for that very reason to set a high value 
upon, and to give protection to, the independent 
and original mind whatever its characteristics.” 
Drawing upon the experience of Europe, he is 
convinced that as the emerging nations adopt 
Western science their whole societies will undergo 
“a transformation more profound than any that 
wars or drastic political changes might have 

rought.”’ And he considers these changes to be, 
Şi: balance, beneficent. 

Much of the book is a plea for assisting the new 
states to build an indigenous, living science. The 
West must help them to transmit, use, and adapt 
existing technological advances; we must not 
expect them to build a broad-based scientific 
establishment capable of original work over a 
wide field. In hindsight he regards the Atoms for 
Peace program as a great disservice to the new 
nations—most of its applications are largely ir- 
relevant to their most pressing needs, and they 
lack the industrial and technical base to support it 
anyway. But since science (as contrasted with 
mere technology) will have great and good effects 
on social attitudes, we must help them to build a 
scientific establishment suited to their require- 
e and capabilities. The education of indige- 

ous scientists is so pressing a need that “radical 
measures should probably be taken in this direc- 
tion by governments of new states even, when 
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necessary, at the cost of shcrt-term sacrifices in 
education at both primary aad university levels, 
and even at the cost of some celay in attaining the 
alluring and undoubtedly important goal of uni- 
versal literacy in the nation.’” 

His argument applies first to the emerging 
nations—he thinks that once the scientific revolu- 
tion has established itself the new nations’ inde- 
pendence will not easily be subverted by totali- 
tarian ideologies. But he means it also to apply to 
the Soviet Union. He hopes, and though not un- 
aware of the problem’s comp-exities seems also to 
believe, that science will force the liberalization of 
political and social life in Eastern Europe. 

Dr. Haskins is a research biologist, administra- 
tor of scientific programs ani, since 1956, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Instituzion of Washington. 
The book stems from his El*hu Root lectures to 
the Council on Foreign Reletions in 1961. It is 
short, the argument is sometimes annoyingly 
general, and Dr. Haskins is ¢ bit more certain of 
the impact of science on scciety than a social 
scientist perhaps would be. The comment about 
giving priority to advanced science in emerging 
nations, even over other kinds of education and 
raising basic literacy rates, is dependent upon a 
host of hypotheses whose implications may not 
have been thought through, let alone tested. I 
wished for a great deal more specificity about the 
nature, the consequences, and the contingencies of 
the alleged impact which is zentral to his argu- 
ment. Yet it is probably not very fair to make this 
demand in view of the kind of book he deliberately 
chose to write, its insight, and the paucity of 
social scientists’ actual research on the questions 
he raises. Even if only partially correct, what he 
says is very far from trivial and demands in- 
tensive examination. 

There are two specific points in this book which 
may not raise the spirits of cbservers of interna- 
tional politics. Dr. Haskirs notes increasing 
Soviet efforts to devote sciznce to matters of 
direct military application rather than to what we 
would call basic research. I- correct, this adds 
force to the fears of those who contend that the 
Soviets have, since Cuba, given up hope of achiev- 
ing military superiority over rhe West in the near 
future but are hoping, over a period of years, for a 
technological breakthrough. Also, he presents a 
valuable commentary on Communist China’s 
scientific progress, and he seems impressed. He 
lends specific evidence to Derek deSolla Price’s 
conclusion, based on the E1ropean, American, 
and Russian experiences, thas late-comers to the 
science race will develop ther capabilities much 
more rapidly than their prececessors. Price sug- 
gests that China’s scientific establishment may 
double every three years, as compared with every 
ten and seven years, respectively, for America and 
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Russia at comparable stages of development.— 
Bruce M. Russert, Yale University. 


Europe Ascendant: The International Politics of 
Unification. By Guorer Lisxa. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1964. Pp. 182. $4.50.) 


The subject of Europe Ascendant is the re- 
emergence of Western Europe as a world power. 
The approach is theoretical and much use is made 
of historical comparisons. Thus the essay contains 
virtually no factual material on the Common 
Market, and while the names of Paul Henri 
Spaak, Robert Schuman, Alcide De Gasperi, and 
Ludwig Erhard do not appear in the index and no 
American President or Secretary of State is 
present there, there are references to Richelieu, 
Vergennes, Louis XIV, Louis XV, Napoleon I, 
Napoleon III, Cavour, Briand, Borgia, Bismarck, 
Frederick II, De Grasse, Nehru, and Mohammed 
V of Morocco. Six living persons are mentioned: 
Adenauer and Nkrumah once each, Churchill, 
Jean Monnet and Nasser twice, and De Gaulle 
twenty-four times. Professor Liska’s conclusion is 
that present “developments ought to promote a 
progressive convergence of updated traditional 
foreign-policy options of progressive partners in 
Western European unity” and “ought to do so at 
a rate that will make the convergence coincide 
with and profit by the revival of classic diplomacy 
and the development of a new multipolar order in 
which the leading powers would work out the 
modalities of reciprocal access to areas adjoining 
the several heartlands.” 

The author appears to admire Machiavelli and 
in some respects this book resembles Il principe. 
Professor Liska reflects in his writing the hard- 
hitting dogmatism, the exaggeration, and above 
all the sense of urgency that characterized the 
style of the great Florentine. Machiavelli, how- 
ever, was a superb stylist, while Professor Liska is 
not. f 
Europe Ascendant, in fact, could benefit from 
careful editing. Professor Liska has a great deal to 
say in the 170 pages of his essay. As a result the 
book seems hurried and the style is both laconic 
and repetitious. There is little time or space for 
supporting arguments, for explanation, or for 
careful logical reasoning. In the brief final chapter, 
for instance, the following sentences appear on 
consecutive pages: “Unity in Western Europe... 
has become a global event even before it has been 
consummated as a regional reality.” (p. 167). 
“The new power of Western Europe, like her 
unity, is perceived and even feared outside before 
it has been realized within” (p. 168). “Western 
Europe now faces the more pressing task of acting 
as a unity toward the outside, even before she 
constitutes an integrated unity within” (p. 169). I 
find no explanation in the book as to how an 
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unconsummated reality can be an event, and I see 
no evidence that it is more important to Europe i 
either the short run or the long to have a united } 
foreign policy than to create an integrated federa- 
tion. 

Driven perhaps by a desire to convey over- 
much, Professor Liska runs the risk of conveying 
far less than he intends. Instead of being convinc- 
ing he appears only convinced; instead of elucidat- 
ing the material for the reader he apostrophizes 
him. Thus the book has value and interest pri- 
marily for the expert who can fill in the lacunae, 
test the conclusions by his own factual knowledge, 
and generally benefit by Professor Liska’s stimu- 
lating ideas——JoHn CLARKE ADAMS, Syracuse 
University. 


Law and Public Order in Space. By Mynus §. 
McDovaeat, Harouip D. LASSWELL, AND Ivan 
A. Vuastc. (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1963. Pp. xxvi+1147. 
$15.00.) mh 


The title and mass of this volume by themselves 
would be sufficient to convey to the reader the 
Gargantuan technological strides of our age and 
the vastness of its social and political potential. A 
world barely accustomed to the fictional inter- 
galactic probings of its H. G. and Orson Wellses, 
C. S. Lewises, and Ray Bradburys must now 
confront the astro-political and legal evaluations 
of three stellar but down-to-earth lawyer-social 
scientists. 

Harold Lasswell and Myres McDougal, while 
skilled in the formalities of the law, have long 
eschewed the intellectual encumbrances legal 
formalism can impose and sought out instead the 
policy-oriented essences of interaction among 
legal, social, and political systems. Their major 
collaborator, Ivan Vlasic, now professor at McGil 
University’s Institute of Air and Space raw 
began his significant contribution to the volume 
as a graduate student of theirs at Yale Law 
School; and the thoughts and research of a dozen 
other of their associates and graduate students are 
graciously acknowledged and prominently repre- 
sented. 

The authors’ purposes are to identify the recur- 
ring types of problems affecting public order in 
space; to examine the available data on each kind 
of problem, extracting and evaluating for this 
purpose relevant materials from law, political 
science, sociology, psychology, history, anthro- 
pology, philosophy, economics, engineering, and 
physics; to probe community processes for deci- 
sion with respect to particular types of claims like 
access and competence in outer space, establishin, 
the nationality of spacecraft, inclusive EEN | 
versus exclusive appropriation in the acquisition 
of resources, establishment of enterprisory activi- 
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ties and potential interactions with cultures of 

rinferior and superior science and technology; and 
to assess methodological and substantive alterna- 
tives for securing and implementing community 
goals. ; 

The volume is divided into four major parts: 
community context and emerging problems; 
clarification of basic community policies; probable 
trends in decision and conditioning factors; and 
appraisal and recommendations for a comprehen- 
sive public order of space. In each of these the 
authors’ overriding concerns appear to be the 
development of mechanisms of conflict avoidance 
and resolution and the enhancement of human 
dignity. 

Whether discussing technical items such as 
international standards for airworthiness of space- 
craft or historical items such as the collapse of the 
Inca empire before Francisco Pizarro’s 130 foot 
soldiers and 40 cavalry, and the alleged lessons of 

athe event for present day policy makers, Lasswell, 
McDougal, and Vlasic have performed their re- 
searchers’ and analysts’ roles with zest as well as 
precision. The data are impressive not only for 
their breadth and scope but also for their compli- 
ance with a sophisticated analytical framework. 

Although much of the book focusses on means 
for realizing man’s desires for a space ecology sym- 
pathetic to creativity and order in the future, the 
authors’ critique of the processes by which deci- 
sions have been and are being made in matters of 
space policy calls for careful consideration in the 
here and now. The authors suggest that the reali- 
ties of decision-making today often stray from any 
rational model. Official intelligence reports on 
space policy, for example, have been prepared and 
distributed or withheld at times in response to 
multiple “calculations and pressures.” Although 

jo ovana of interest inside the scientific commu- 
nity have been sufficient to keep alive a consider- 
able stream of objection to space outlays and 
therefore to defeat attempts to censor adverse 
statements,” we still do not have “full accounts” 
of the planning and execution of outer space 
programs. 

The authors point queasily to our lack of 
knowledge about key domains of decisional ra- 
tionality, such as whether legislators’ votes on 
outer space programs were conditioned by aware- 
ness of scientific, technological, military or other 
considerations. “How many commitments were 
reached on casual impression, or as an explicit or 
tacit bargaining tool to obtain support on other 
issues?” They would like also to see further re- 
search undertaken on whether, once space pro- 
grams have been initiated, they have been admin- 
istered as envisaged by those who planned them 
and whether deviations have been attributable to 
ignorance of the initiators, to weight of estab- 
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lished bureaucratic routine, or to rapid obsoles- 
cence of technology. Their concerns with the 
intricacies of the decisional process in space mat- 
ters represent more than the interests of techni- 
cians in new machines. They feel that “as schol- 
ars, teachers, and advisors, we are particularly, 
responsible for the future, since it is our task in 
society to provide a map of goal, of policy alterna- 
tive, and of probable outcome.” 

The authors conclude on notes partly optimistic 
and partly somber. They maintain that statesmen 
of the contemporary air-space community have 
an unprecedented opportunity for impact on 
history. “They can take the risks involved in 
peaceful transition to an inclusive system of mini- 
mum public order, and thus smooth the way to an 
optimum order of undreamed-of abundance and 
benevolence. In default, they can fail to take the 
risks required: by their timidities and their mis- 
takes they can end history—as man records it,” 

All political scientists should find aspects of this 
comprehensive work valuable in their own re- 
search and teaching. Even those who may find its 
idealism cloying and its reactions to pressure 
politics naive, cannot fail to be impressed by the 
range of data systematically probed and inter- 
preted. But to the reviewer, at least, the major 
contribution of the book is its combination of 
practicality and idealism as it emphasizes how 
today’s revolution in technology can be used not 
to automate man but limitlessly to enhance hu- 
man rationality, creativity, and dignity —Vicror 
G. ROSENBLUM, Northwestern University. 


The U.S.S.R. and Africa. By Davin Morison. 
(London: Institute of Race Relations and 
Central Asian Research Centre, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. Pp. 124. $2.25.) 


The arrival of a Russian film star in East Africa, 
free gifts of hospitals and polytechnical institutes, 
loans and grants all underline the increasing 
interest and influence of the U.S.S.R. in this part 
of Africa. The little book at hand becomes useful 
and fascinating. 

The text itself is divided into three sections 
relating to 1) Soviet aims, 2) Soviet attitudes and 
3) the state of African studies in Russia. Since the 
text is only 73 pages long, of necessity each of 
these three sections is small. Each relies heavily 
on direct quotations from official Soviet speeches, 
journals and documents, carefully selected. An 
Appendix of 50 additional pages gives contempo- 
rary and official Soviet evaluations of the political 
parties and leading personalities of 50 African 
governments and territories. It relies heavily upon 
the 1962 Yearbook of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia but even includes official comment on the 
coup of January, 1964 in Zanzibar. 

The book properly reminds us that applied 
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Soviet interest in Africa is of very recent origin, 
becoming visible only as late as 1955. More impor- 
tant, it underlines the difficulties of Soviet policy 
as it has had to face a succession of African politi- 
cal, social and economic developments which are 
not easily squared with scientific Marxism- 
Leninism as developed since 1953. The list of 
these awkward facts is long, and includes: the 
peaceful transfer of power by colonial regimes to 
the leaders of nationalist movements; the insist- 
ence of the new leaders that traditional African 
societies had no exploiting classes; the presence of 
both indigenous and imported, deeply rooted, 
religious beliefs; the development of a sense of 
African unity coupled with the possibility that it 
might become directed against all whites; the 
growth of nationalism; the careful mixing of pri- 
vate and public economic institutions in the new 
economies and the growth of a positive neutralism 
which threatens to treat all alliance systems as 
equally potentially dangerous to Africa’s newly 
won independence. All of these developments, plus 
others, pose genuine problems for the Soviet 
Union as it mounts its campaign to widen its 
influence in the continent. 

However, the Russian response to these issues 
emphasizes its flexibility in choice of attitude. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Nkrumah in 1954 ‘had not 
justified the people’s confidence’ but was found by 
1961 Russian scholarship to do so. Mr. Azikiwe’s 
philosophy was described at first as ‘a colonial 
edition of the reactionary American philosophy of 
pragmatism’ yet he is now thoroughly acceptable. 
The adjustment of scientific Marxism-Leninism to 
the early-labelled ‘fictitious’ ‘formal’ or ‘illusory’ 


independence of the new African states is outlined - 


for us. The half-way houses of these states, now 
seen as on their way to truly democratic societies, 
js given approval. Governments not so long ago 
described as being composed of ‘leaders divorced 
from their own people’ are now the recipients of 
the ‘creative development’ of Marxism-Leninism 
steming from Moscow. Having stated this, the 
author reminds us that even though Russian 
scholarship, as always centrally coordinated, is 
producing support and arguments for these ad- 
justments, it would be unwise for the West to 
underestimate it. 

From the book one does not learn much of the 
contrasting policies and attitudes of China— 
perhaps it is a bit early to use events on Zanzibar 
as examples of the tussle between the two powers 
in Africa. There is no index and at times there is a 
heavy editorial attitude displayed in the choice of 
adjectives describing the policies under discus- 
sion. These defects, if such they be, do not seri- 
ously mar an excellent account of the appeals and 
strength of the U.S.S.R. in Africa. The ability to 
reinterpret Marxism-Leninism and to apply that 
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reinterpretation successfully is impressive. Both 
students and practitioners of foreign affairs have™ 
been given in this book, a useful tool—_ CHANNING ` 
B. RICHARDSON, Kenya Institute of Administra- 
tion. 


Nuclear Secrecy and Foreign Policy. By Hanotp L. 
Niszsura. (Washington, D. C.: Publie Affairs 
Press, 1964. Pp. 255. $6.00.) 


This intense, provocative study hammers away 
at “nuclear exclusion,” holding it to have a disas- 
trous effect on American foreign policy. Before 
1953, secrecy served the cause, however futile, of 
checking Soviet atomic power. Since then the 
admitted purpose has been to keep others, pri- 
marily our allies, from joining the “club.” The 
book concentrates on the Eisenhower years, 
though it does treat the Truman and Kennedy 
approaches to atomic diplomacy. The author does 
not try to present the best possible case for the 
policy of secrecy before criticizing it, but his at? 
tack effectively demonstrates the difficulties it has 
caused—in coalition diplomacy, strategic doc- 
trine, civil defense and the problem of fallout, the 
propaganda struggle with the Soviet Union over 
peaceful uses of the atom, efforts to contain 
French rearmament, and the periodic crises with 
our ‘fellow Anglo-Saxons,” Britain and Canada. 

Congressional ambitions and the policy process 
receive almost equal emphasis, with diplomatic- 
strategic objectives as a cause for our secretive- 
ness. Mr. Nieburg observes that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy has used a new power— 
watchdog of atomic secrets—to augment Con- 
gressional authority in foreign policy and even 
usurp executive powers. Only Lewis Strauss 
(1953-57) receives credit for a serious executive 
counter-effort, which ended in a complete disas- 
ter: a legislative veto in the 1958 law, giving they 
Congress and the JCAE the power to reject 
within sixty days agreements with foreign powers 
regarding nuclear military cooperation. 

The author takes exception to the JCAE claim 
of furthering technology and protecting public 
power interests, liberalizing security laws or 
preserving the national interest (as in thwarting a 
move to give France a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine). Thus, he considers this stand against 
France a blunder, and argues that Mr. Strauss 
was more committed to a liberal information 
policy. Congressional leaders generally receive 
harsh treatment and, again, a rounded presenta- 
tion of their perspective of the national interest 
does not come through, though the institutional 
and party aspects of the policy process and strug- 
gle are quite vividly portrayed. The study, it 
appears, comes closer to the heart of the problem- 
when it notes the Executive’s desire for flexible 
legislative authority to yield secrets, while still 
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having the power to withhold information that 

- would help create new centers of nuclear power. 
Executive use of Congressional intransigence 
came at a high price—crippling reduction of true 
flexibility. 

Eventually all roads lead to NATO and the 
climactic dilemma of our policy regarding the 
historic European powers. Mr. Nieburg rightly 
stresses their pride, unprecedented economic 
modernization, and desire to have greater control 
over their own fate. Here, he holds, nuclear in- 
equality and secrecy, especially in favoring Bri- 
tain, can be the central cause in a shattering of the 
alliance. But is this true? Here the case rests on a 
series of assertions—that all Western Europe 
really desires “independence,” potential unity 
even in the form of a “confederation of father- 
lands” signifies a meaningful change in the conti- 
nent’s political system, or that France would 

somehow be more amenable if it received nuclear 
assistance without strings. One could in all hon- 
esty argue the opposite on all these vital points. 
Konrad Adenauer may have been correct in hold- 
ing that Europe could not act effectively to benefit 
mankind as long as its fate lay in American hands. 
But can Europe gain respect, or make today’s 
precarious military alignments and political bal- 
ances more secure—the author’s devout aspira- 
tion—without a real confederal effort and massive 
military sacrifices? (Strategic deterrence alone 
costs us $15 billion annually.) How do European 
refusals to recognize that the deterrent is not an 
all-purpose tool, that conventional forces are 
essential, and finally that independent national 
deterrents offer little physical security, serve these 
higher purposes? Could even a United Western 
Europe protect itself, and would its emergence 
necessarily signify a more stable-global power 
system? 

This is not to say that secrecy has not ham- 
strung our diplomacy or hampered the execution 
of useful projects. But other explanations deserve 
(and at times receive) equal weight—high costs in 
the development of atomic power for electricity, 
the intractable problems of devising an adequate 
military strategy for nuclear power, and the 
strident appeal of nationalism. We can concur 
with Mr. Nieburg’s view that “we should be able 
to use our nuclear secrets to help shape events, 
while putting aside the dangerous illusions that we 
can wholly mold them to our liking.” But does 
that mean abandoning a vital interest, like check- 
ing proliferation? On this point, as in the discus- 
sion of the Congress and American efforts to 
modify its NATO nuclear arrangement. The 
reader must look elsewhere for an opposing view. 

} This is a well-presented case but, like a lawyer’s 
brief, advocates but one position in a most com- 
plex debate-—Frep GREENE, Williams College. 
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Seeds of Discord: De Gaulle, Free France and the 
Allies. By Dorotuy SuripLey Waits. (Syra- 
cuse: Syracuse University Press, 1963. Pp. 471. 
$7.50.) 


Mrs. White’s scholarly study of de,Gaulle’s 
relations with Britain and America covers the 
years 1940-1942, and thus completes the picture 
which Arthur Funk’s De Gaulle: the Crucial Years 
(dealing with the period 1942-1944) had begun to 
paint, and which William Langer’s earlier Our 
Vichy Gamble had rather debatably outlined. Mrs. 
White has consulted all available documents, 
studies, and memoirs. It cannot be said that her 
own volume adds much to our knowledge, but it is 
a good synthesis. Its two principal drawbacks are, 
first, a general mildness of tone which robs her 
analysis and her discussions of personalities of the 
bite and incisiveness one could have wished for, 
and secondly a tendency to give too much impor- 
tance to the “storm” whipped up by the Gaullist 
seizure of Saint Pierre and Miquelon. Of course, as 
she points out, the incident was blown out of 
proportion by the State Department, but this was 
no sufficient reason for doing the same here. As a 
result, there is much more about de Gaulle’s diffi- 
culties with the U. S. than about his clashes with 
Britain. 

Those drawbacks, however, do not deprive the 
book of interest and value. Mrs. White’s mildness 
never amounts to a refusal to pass judgment, The 
terms she uses are not harsh, but the verdict is 
clear: America’s policy toward de Gaulle was 
neither successful nor intelligent. To be sure, 
there were good reasons for U. S. officials to be 
suspicious of de Gaulle: the fiasco of the Dakar 
expedition in Sept. 1940 damaged his reputation, 
and for a while much could be said in favor of the 
“Vichy gamble.” But after America’s entry into 
the war, and even more after Laval’s return to 
power in April 1942, U. S. policy toward de Gaulle 
becomes hard to justify. It can certainly be ex- 
plained by a combination of rather petty resent- 
ments (resulting largely from the Saint Pierre 
affair) and huge misconceptions both about de 
Gaulle’s character and, even more, about French 
opinion, misconceptions the British did not share. 
The United States never stopped hoping that 
some of the cherished figures of the Third Repub- 
lic, like Herriot, would pick up the leadership of 
Free France—without realizing both their inepti- 
tude and their unpopularity. As Mrs. White 
points out, the advice given by Admiral Leahy, 
Alexis Léger (i.e., Saint John Perse, the diplomat 
and poet) and Camille Chautemps was wrong, 
and America’s policy of dealing with French 
‘local authorities” only became untenable. 

Next to her description of the discord between 
de Gaulle and the Allies, Mrs. White’s book con- 
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tains some useful information about the growth of 
Free France in America and about the perennial 
and often murky squabbles that plagued the Free 
French Movement and re-enforced official Ameri- 
can misgivings about de Gaulle. She throws no 
more light on some of those affairs than we had 
already—which is to say that much remains to be 
discovered. On the whole, her account of Free 
France and of Allied diplomacy toward it builds 
up an impressive case for de Gaulle. Mrs. White 
does not deny his faults, but his qualities as a 
leader are squarely demonstrated throughout the 
volume, although she could have made an even 
more forceful case if she had analyzed systemati- 
cally his techniques of leadership. Her admiration 
of his “unyielding courage, integrity of purpose, 
and fierce resolution’ gives warmth to what 
would otherwise be a rather dry narrative. She is 
right in seeing in de Gaulle’s wartime experiences 
the seeds of present-day Franco-American or 
Franco-British divergences: De Gaulle’s tactics 
and aspirations have not changed, Britain’s op- 
tion in favor of solidarity with the U. S. above all 
has not been reversed, and America’s treatment of 
France has again been marked by a mixture of 
impatience and illusions. As she says in her con- 
clusion, “sadness” may well be the essential 
meaning of the story.—STANLEY HOFFMANN, 
Harvard University. 


Southeast Asia: Problems of United States Policy. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press. 1963. 
Pp. xiv, 273, $6.75.) 


United States intervention in the lingering 
crises in Vietnam and Laos underlines the need for 
a serious reappraisal of our policy in all Southeast 
Asia. As a step toward this end, The Asia Society 
and The Southeast Asia Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies recently sponsored a 
conference to reappraise United States policy in 
this critical area. The present volume consists of 
ten papers prepared for the conference, plus a 
penetrating, concluding essay in which William 
Henderson reviews past American policies and 
formulates the main precepts of a new diplomacy 
toward the region. The contributors—all experi- 
enced American specialists on Southeast Asian 
affairs—reach no consensus and do not “agree 
among themselves on various important points of 
Southeast Asian history, politics, and economics 
or on many aspects of United States policy toward 
the region” (p. +ii). 

Henderson begins his essay by disagreeing with 
those (including contributors to the symposium) 
who argue that “we really do not have a policy 
but rather a sad melange of improvisions and 
stopgap measures, often working at cross purposes 
and serving no clear objectives.” To the contrary, 
he asserts, “we have had a fairly clear Southeast 
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Asian policy for a good many years. The concept 
... is to safeguard the independence of Southeast-ng 
Asian countries against the menace of Communist | 
aggression and subversion, first and foremost by 
strengthening their military security, and sec- 
ondly, by encouraging their political, economic, 
and social development in freedom behind the 
secure barrier of containment.” The main weak- 
ness, as Henderson sees it, is not one of concept 
but rather one of resolving that our interests in 
Southeast Asia are really vital interests and of 
elaborating specific, supporting measures. 

To put an end to the “doubt and ambiguity” in 
the present Southeast Asian policy Henderson 
proposes a “constructive, manipulative diplo- 
macy” that is “frankly interventionist,” saying: 
“To pretend that the new diplomacy is less than 
interventionist, is not only hypocritical but im- 
poses a psychological inhibition that may prove 
disastrous to the elaboration of successful policy.” 
(pp. 261-262). He argues that “Once we frank: 
accept the role we have cast for ourselves, we can 
throw off one of the great millstones of United 
States policy in Southeast Asia since the end of 
World War II, namely, that it is narrowly and 
negatively anti-communist in content. Instead we 
may take on the more positive goals of nation 
building for modernity.” Henderson does not 
detail the ways and means by which United 

So eet ge 

States governmental institutions and processes, 
and public opinion, may be accommodated to 
meet the tasks of the new diplomacy. However, he 
is on the right track when he acknowledges that 
our human resources are “pitifully inadequate” 
for the job ahead and urges that we “enlarge the 
body of expertise and the corps of specialists, both 
in government and in the academic community, 
without whom we can never hope to conduct a 
resourceful diplomacy in the region.” (p. 262). 

In other essays, John F. Cady unearths the 
historical factors which “have already vitiated 
and will continue to render ineffective any Ameri- 
can policy based exclusively on the dichotomy 
resulting from cold war psychology.” (p. 25). 
Charles Wolf, Jr. concerns himself with the devel- 
opment of an analytical framework for consider- 
ing the value of the region, or a country within it, 
to the United States. Clifford Geertz discusses the 
social-cultural context of United States policy in 
Southeast Asia and finds that a great deal of our 
policy suffers from an unconscious assumption 
“derived from the diplomatic history of nine- 
teenth—and twentieth—century Europe—an as- 
sumption which is radically inappropriate to that 
mélange of languages, cultures, religions, and 
races crammed in between India, China, and the 
Pacific.” (p. 46). He argues that “we need powers A 
in Southeast Asia, not satellites’ and counsels 
that American diplomacy concentrate on the 
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construction of workable multi-ethnic states.” 

~(p. 70). David Wurfel reviews the evolution of the 
foreign policies of several Southeast Asian states 
and comments on their implications for United 
States policy. Roger M. Smith with the assistance 
of Lionel Landry identifies some of the attitudes 
that leaders in Southeast Asia have toward the 
United States and our foreign policy. The remain- 
ing essays discuss United States diplomacy in the 
area (John M. Allison); United States aid pro- 
grams (Amos A. Jordon); the United States Infor- 
mation Service (Paul M. A. and Genevieve C. 
Linebarger); Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty Organization (Russell H. Fifield); and 
Communist Expansion (Frank N. Trager).—Roy 
JUMPER. 


American Military Forces Abroad: Their Impact 
on the Western State System. BY GEORGE 
Srampux. (Columbus: Ohio State University 

~ Press, and the Mershon Center for Education in 

A National Security, 1963. Pp. ix, 252. $6.75.) 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. 
Its primary thesis is the obsolescence of the 
sovereign territorial state. The author chooses to 
focus upon the status of American armed forces 
in foreign territories in order to prove his point. 
The book is concerned, therefore, not with the 
‘dmpact,” per se, of American armed forces on the 
Western state system, but with the incipient 
“deterritorialization” of the state that is sug- 
gested by the ubiquitous presence of United 
States troops in allied countries around the globe. 
As evidence of deterritorialization, Professor 
Stambuk examines in some detail the legal 
arrangements that condition the access of Ameri- 
can military forces to foreign territories and with 
the status of those forces once admitted. 

boa Westphalian model of the territorial state 
serves as a point of departure. According to this 
classical conception, the two most salient attrib- 
utes of the state are territorial exclusiveness and 
absolute sovereignty. Territoriality and sover- 
eignty appear to be synonymous because you 
cannot have one without the other; yet, as Stam- 
buk shows by contrasting the Westphalian model 
with contemporary reality, these conceptions are 
not only separable, they are obsolete. 

The author contends that the institution of the 
territorial state is in crisis. He ascribes to this 
crisis the same basic cause as is alleged to have 
contributed to the break down of the feudal poli- 
tical structure of the middle ages—the old system 
is unable to offer protection against the new war 
technology because the individual political units 
have become “penetrable.” This “hard shell” 

PAEA of the basic function of the state (i.e, 
protection of the political unit from penetration 
from without) owes intellectual debt to John 
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Herz’ International Politics in the Atomie Age, 
and while that interpretation of the state system 
can be challenged on several grounds, it does 
nevertheless provide a useful perspective for 
understanding the relationship between American 
military forces abroad and the apparent weaken- 
ing of the institution of the territorial state. 

According to the Westphalian model, the intro- 
duction of foreign troops to one’s territory meant 
belligerent occupation or war. But conditions 
have been so radically altered that security today 
may very well be enhanced, rather than threat- 
ened, by the presence of alien military forces. 
Stambuk concludes, on the basis of his examina- 
tion of the arrangements that permit the presence 
of American military power abroad, that “the 
traditional identification of security with terri- 
torial exclusiveness” (p. 163) is yielding to com- 
plementary arrangements in which the host 
governments give access to territory at the price 
of shared jurisdiction over the military personnel 
(the so-called “status-of-forces agreements’’). In 
practice, local jurisdiction is often waived at the 
request of American military authorities. Stam- 
buk concludes that the United States has gained 
“disproportionate influence” because, although 
rights have been yielded on both sides, “the host 
state has yielded the most,” (p. 164). 

The “price” that the United States pays for the 
opportunity to deploy military forces in strategi- 
cally critical regions of the world is not, strictly 
speaking, limited to relinquishing (nominally or 
otherwise) certain traditional prerogatives over 
American military personnel. The host govern- 
ment usually demands (and gets) military and 
economic aid. Additional leverage is attained by 
threatening to commit the United States, by im- 
plication, to actions with which the American 
government would be embarrassed to be associ- 
ated, or to insist upon changes in or the with- 
drawal of American forces under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. Stambuk ignores this larger political 
dimension by concentrating upon the narrower 
legal aspects of deployed forces abroad. Herein 
lies the weakness of the book. It is largely a study 
of the legal implications of status-of-forces agree- 
ments encased by an introductory and a conclud- 
ing chapter in which larger issues of international 
law and politics are discussed. 

Thus when the author argues that “the survival 
of the actual states of the world depends upon the 
speed with which the state as an institution can be 
stripped of some of its legal prerogatives” (p. 
177), in particular those prerogatives which flow 
from the “myths” of territorial exclusiveness and 
absolute sovereignty, one wonders how instructive 
the discussion of status-of-forces agreements has 
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been in reaching this broad conclusion. Stambuk 
argues that federative integration of NATO may 
well be a requisite for the survival of the Western 
alliance and, perhaps, of the Western state sys- 
tem. Again, the question of relevance of specific 
subject matter to broad conclusion might well be 
asked. 

In short, this book really consists of two ele- 
ments: the first is an insightful essay on the chang- 
ing character of the Western state system as meas- 
ures have been sought to meet transterritorial 
threats by transterritorial means; the second con- 
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sists of a detailed account of the jurisdictional 
relationships of American armed forces abroad tosd 
their host governments. As a contribution to ` 
international political theory the book says little 
that has not been said better elsewhere (by Herz 
in particular); but for those interested in the 
phenomenon of American forces stationed abroad, 
Stambuk provides a useful and thorough analysis 
of the legal arrangements necessitated by larger 
strategic issues-—Davip W. Tarr, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1964. Pp. 179. $.50, 
paper.) 

Ross, ARTHUR M., Editor, Unemployment and the 
American Economy. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 1964. Pp. xiv, 216. ?) 

Rusin, Jacos A., Your Hundred Billion Dollars. 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Books. 1964. Pp. xii, 
299. $6.95.) 

Rupwicxk, Evurorr M., Race Riot at East St. 
Louis, July 2, 1917. (Carbondale: Southern 
Ilinois University Press. 1964. Pp. xvii, 300. 
$6.00.) 

Ruzrr, Jacquus, The Age of Inflation. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1964. Pp. xiv, 175. 
$1.45, paper.) ` 

SCHMOKEL, W. Wore, Dream of Empire: German 
Colonialism, 1919-1945. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1964. Pp. xiv, 204. $7.00.) 

SCHUMPETER, Josera Å., Business Cycles: A 
Theoretical, Historical and Statistical Analysis 
of the Capitalist Process. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1964. Pp. xiii, 461. $2.95. paper.) 

Sexson, PAUL A., anD Mirs, STEPHEN B., JR., 
The Challenge of Conservatism, (New York: 
Exposition Press. 1964. Pp. viii, 173. $4.00.) 

SILBERMAN, BERNARD S., Ministers of Modern- 
ization. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 
1964. Pp. xi, 135. $6.00.) 

Sincer, Hans W., International Development: 
Growth and Change. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1964. Pp. xiv, 295. $7.50.) 

Suira, Brian C., Regionalism in England. 
(London: The Action Society Trust. 1964. Pp. 
102. 7 shillings & sixpence, paper.) 

Smrrn, Paut F., Consumer Credit Costs, 1949- 
1959. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1964. Pp. xix, 160. $4.50.) 
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Soxousky, Eric, Our Seven Greatest Presidents. 
(New York: Exposition Press. 1964. Pp. 120. 
$3.00.) 

Specror, Sranuey, Li Hung-Chang and the Huai 
Army: A Study in 19th Century Chinese Region- 
alism. (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. 1964. Pp. xliii, 359. $9.50.) 

Srepspins, Ricsard P., The United States in 
World Affairs, 1968. (New York: Harper & 
Row, Ine. 1964. Pp. xi, 400. $6.95.) 

STEPHENS, fan, Pakistan. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1963. Pp. vii, 288. ?.) 

Stern, Ropurt M., Policies for Trade and De- 
velopment. (New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 1964. Pp. 63. $.50, 
paper.) 

Tarr, Parurp, Organized Labor in American His- 
tory. (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers. 
1964. Pp. xxi, 818. $9.75, text edition.) 

Tec, Necuama, Gambling in Sweden. (Totowa: 
The Bedminster Press. 1964. Pp. xv, 139. $5.00.) 

Tracy, MICHAEL, Agriculture in Western Europe. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1964. Pp. 
415. ?, cloth.) 

TreapcGoip, Donatp W., Editor, The Develop- 
ment of the USSR: An Exchange of Views. 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1964. 
Pp. xv, 399. $6.50, cloth; $2.25, paper.) 

TreapGoup, Donan W., Twentieth-Century Rus- 
sia, 2nd edition. (Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Company. 1964. Pp. xiii, 576. ?.) 

Ursan, GrorceE R., Editor, Scaling the Wall: 
Talking to Eastern Europe. (Detroit: Wayne 
State University Press. 1964. Pp. 303. $7.95.) 

Van JAARSVELD, F. A., The Awakening of Afri- 
kaner Nationalism. (Cape Town: Human & 
Rousseau. 1961. Pp. 258. R3.00.) 

WALKER, COURTENAY, SANToPOLO, Dr. MARY 
CLARKE, Unemployment Compensation in Ken- 
tucky. (Frankfort: Legislative Research Com- 
mission. 1963. Pp. xi, 143. ?, paper.) 

Way, H. Franz, Liberty in the Balance: Current 
Issues in Civil Liberites. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1964. Pp. 136. $4.95, cloth; $1.50, paper.) 

Weyrravcn, WALTER O., The Personality of Law- 
yers. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1964. 
Pp. xvii, 316. $7.50.) 

Waerry, Josera H., Red Blueprint for the Con- 
quest of America. (San Antonio: Naylor Com- 
pany. 1964. Pp. xviii, 240. $4.95.) 

Wuitaker, Ursan G., JR., Politics and Power: 
A Text in International Law. (New York: Har- 
per & Row. 1964. Pp. xv, 646. $8.95.) 

Wise, Dan AND MAXFIELD, MARIETTA, T'he Day 
Kennedy Died. (San Antonio: The Naylor 
Company. 1964. Pp. xiii, 137. $3.95.) 

ZEMAN, Z. A. Nazi Propaganda. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1964. Pp. xiii, 226. 
$7.00.) 


NEWS AND NOTES 








NOMINATIONS 


The Association’s Committee on Nominations invites all members to 
propose candidates for the elective offices of the Association, to wit: 
President Elect, three Vice Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and eight 
members for two-year terms on the Council. 

Suggestions and supporting statements may be sent to any member of 
the Committee: James W. Prothro, University of North Carolina, Chair- 
man; Bernard C. Cohen, University of Wisconsin; Alfred Diamant, 
Haverford College; Robert Horn, Stanford University; Avery Leiserson, 
Vanderbilt University; and Ruth G. Weintraub, Hunter College. 

The sooner suggestions are received the better; to be considered at all 
they must arrive by March 15, 1965. 











WASHINGTON OFFICE NEWSLETTER 


About 2,000 persons attended the 60th Annual 
Meeting, held in Chicago September 9-12. Some 
100 research papers were prepared for the 55 
panel discussions scheduled during the week. 
Among highlights of the meeting, held in the Pick- 
Congress Hotel, was the presentation of the fol- 
lowing awards: 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award to 
Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool and 
Lewis Anthony Dexter for their book, American 
Business and Public Policy, published by Atherton 
Press. 

Edward 8. Corwin Award to David F. Hughes, 
Centre College of Kentucky. 

Pi Sigma Alpha Award to James G. March, 
University of California, Irvine. Both the Pi 
Sigma Alpha Award, for the best paper presented 
at the last Annual Meeting, and the Edward S. 
Corwin Award, for the best doctoral dissertation 
within the general field of public law, were pre- 
sented for the first time at the 1964 meeting. 
Neither the Atherton Press Prize nor the Leonard 
D. White Award committees recommended win- 
ners for 1964. 

The following awards will be presented at the 
Association’s 1965 Annual Meeting, September 
8-11, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Leonard D. White Award: This award is for 
the best doctoral dissertation within the general 
field of public administration, including broadly 
related problems of policy formation and ad- 
ministrative history. The dissertation must have 
been completed and accepted before the end of 
the calendar year 1964. Departments are re- 
quested to submit to the Association’s national 
office not more than one dissertation per depart- 
ment for consideration for the award. Disserta- 


tions should be submitted as soon as possible and 
no later than APRIL 1, 1965. 

Edward S. Corwin Award: This award is for 
the best doctoral dissertation in the field of public 
law, broadly defined to include the judicial 
process, judicial biography, judicial behavior, 
courts, law, legal systems, the American consti- 
tutional system, civil liberties or any other sub- 
stantive area, or any work which deals in a sig- 
nificant fashion with a topic related to or having 
substantial impact on the United States Consti- 
tution. The dissertation must have been com- 
pleted and accepted before the end of the calendar 
year 1964. Departments are requested to submit 
to the Association’s national office not more than 
one dissertation per department for consideration 
for the award. Dissertations should be submitted as 
soon as possible and no later than APRIL 1, 1965. 

Pi Sigma Alpha Award: This award is for the 
best paper presented at the last annual meeting. 
Established in cooperation with the political sci- 
ence honorary fraternity, the award carries an 
honorarium of $250. Nominations for the award 
are submitted by the annual meeting program 
section chairmen. i 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation Award: The As- 
sociation would be pleased to receive recom- 
mendations for this award, for the best book pub- 
lished in 1964 on government, politics, or inter- 
national affairs. Suggestions should be conveyed 
to the national office prior to FEBRUARY 1, 
1965. . 

Placement Service. The Chicago Placement 
Office of the Illinois Employment Service, in 
cooperation with the U. 8. Employment Service, 
operated a placement service at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. This is the fourth consecutive 
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year the USES has conducted a placement service 
for the Association at its annual meeting through 
the local or state agency of USES. 

The service is designed to provide a liaison be- 
tween potential employers and employees who 
want their availability known but choose to keep 
their names and/or institutions confidential. A 
number system devised bythe USES provides a 
means whereby job descriptions and application 
forms can be viewed by the interested parties and 
then messages can be sent to those “numbers” 
which appear desirable va the USES. The follow- 
up for interviews, etc. is entirely in the hands of 
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the applicants and employers. A total of 360 
persons seeking employment registered with the 
service, while 104 employers from 32 states and 
one foreign country registered 189 openings with 
the service. This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in application registration, a 
73 per cent increase in employer registration, and 


‘a 52 per cent increase in total openings listed. 


Nearly 75 per cent of the openings were teaching 
positions with the balance in research, administra- 
tive, etc. This year a pre-convention mailing was 
made and as a result, 223 applicants and 41 
employers pre-registered. 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Siatieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association 
Minutes of the Council Meeting 


; ¢ The Council of The American Political Science 


2 


ssociation met at 9:00 a.m., September 8, 1964, 
in the Belmont Room of the Pick-Congress Hotel 
in Chicago, with President C. Herman Pritchett 
presiding. The following members of the Council, 
nominees for election in 1964, and former presi- 
dents of the Association were present: Joseph 
La Palombara, Charles B. Hagan, Frederic N. 
Cleaveland, Charles D. Farris, James L. McCamy 
Emmette S. Redford, Malcolm E. Jewell, John 
Wahlke, David B. Truman, Warren E. Miller, 
David Easton, Lucian W. Pye, James 8. Cole- 
man, Gwendolen M. Carter, William Anderson, 
Franklin L. Burdette, Robert McCloskey, Karl 
W. Deutsch, Ithiel de Sola Pool, Joseph Tanen- 
haus, Samuel Beer, Marian Irish, Evron M. Kirk- 
patrick, Harvey ©. Mansfield, Robert E. Lane, 
Gabriel A. Almond, Leon D. Epstein, Peter 
Odegard, Pendleton Herring. 

Prior to the meeting, the Executive Director 
had mailed to each Council member an agenda 
book which included the reports of the Executive 
Director, the Editor of THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Scrence Review, the Treasurer, and the Auditor, 
as well as the minutes of the Executive Committee 
meetings during the past year. These reports were 
the basis of Council discussion and are available 
to Association members. The Executive Director 
distributed copies of a statement by the National 
Science Foundation in support of political science 
on the same basis that programs of NSF are open 
to other social sciences. Also distributed were an- 
nouncements calling the attention of those present 
to the Special Panel Meeting on Political Science 
and the Work of UNESCO to be held Wednesday 
at 10:00 a.m. 


~ The President 6pened the mecting and thanked 


the Executive Director for his efforts in opening 
the NSF programs in political science. He called 


attention to the fact that the Sixtieth Annual 
Meeting marked Evron M. Kirkpatrick’s tenth 
year of service as Executive Director and pointed 
out the great progress the Association has made 
during that time. He announced the new Chair- 
man of the Joint Commission on Political Science 
and Administrative Law, Victor Rosenblum, who 
replaces James Fesler. 

The President expressed the appreciation of the 
officers, council and members of the Association 
for the many contributions Morton Grodzins 
made to our Association, our profession and our 
discipline and expressed the sympathy of all of us 
to Mrs. Grodzins on Morton’s death. The Council 
unanimously endorsed the statement of the 
President. 

The Editor of the Revimw, Harvey Mansfield, 
requested and received unanimous approval of 
the appointment of Roland Pennock to replace 
John Lewis on the Review Editorial Board. The 
Editor mentioned that the flow of manuscripts to 
the Review was about 225 to 250 per year and 
that an increasing number of manuscripts were 
in the field of international affairs. He noted that 
many members had expressed the desire to see the 
service features of the Review increased. The first 
cumulative index to the Review since 1926 has 
been published using KWIC indexing, thanks to 
the work of Kenneth Janda and the Northwestern 
University Press. It was also reported that a new 
Biographical Directory of the Association would 
be brought out next year. The Executive Director 
explained that new techniques were being ex- 
plored which would allow more frequent publish- 
ing of the Directory. 

Leon Epstein, the Program Chairman, reported 
on the Sixtieth Annual Meeting Panels. Of the 
100 major papers, 65 Universities were repre- 
sented; geographically they were drawn 40 to 45 
East and 27 Middle West. He also recommended 
that a certain portion of future papers be selected 
on a competitive basis instead of by invitation 
only. The Chairman thanked Mrs. Jean Walen of - 
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the APSA staff for her invaluable assistance on 
the program arrangements. 

In his report, the Executive Director mentioned 
the steady growth of the Association membership 
which is increasing at slightly over 100 per month. 

A significant development this year is the recog- 
nition accorded political science through inclusion 
in the NSF programs. The Council appreciatively 
recognized the great benefit of this inclusion to 
political science. A new program started by the 
Association in February 1964, was a compre- 
hensive study of Congress made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, under the 
direction of Ralph K. Huitt. It will be carried on 
by autonomous individuals commissioned by the 
Director. 

Continuing programs of the Association include 
the Congressional Staff Fellowship Program, sup- 
ported by a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
under which nine appointments were made for 
1964-65 by a bipartisan House-Senate Advisory 
Committee. About 100 applications were con- 
sidered. The Congressional Fellowship Program 
continues to be highly regarded by members of 
Congress. The Association had received requests 
for Fellows from 33 members of the Senate and 
from more than 150 members of the House of 
Representatives by mid-November. The second 
Annual Senate Youth Program, organized in col- 
laboration with the William Randolph Hearst 
Foundation and unanimously approved by Senate 
resolution, will again bring high school student 
leaders to Washington for a week’s study of 
governmental operations. In cooperation with the 
Office of Career Development, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, the Association is arranging Semi- 
nars to further understanding of the executive- 
legislative processes. Attending the two Seminars 
held in 1964 were 37 high level civil servants and 
22 individuals representing 10 Executive depart- 
ments and agencies. The Association is continuing 
the Seminar for Freshman Congressmen con- 
ducted for the first time in January 1963. This 
project has brought forth many expressions of 
appreciation. and has led to the preparation of a 
Handbook for Legislative Service by the Associa- 
tion to be used in conjunction with the Seminars. 
The Association, by its programs and activities, 
has been of considerable benefit to political, 
science, furthered good relations with Congress, 
and greatly assisted members of the Association. 

The Executive Director also announced that 
the Association will be asked to be represented, 
as it has been in the past, on the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO when this organization 
holds its meetings in December. 

The President announced that the term of 
Arnold Rogow, one of the APSA representatives 
on the National Research Council, has expired. 
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Evron M. Kirkpatrick has been appointed to fill 
this vacancy. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, the Executive 
Director reported on the financial good health of 
the Association. On the motion of the President, 
seconded by Harvey Mansfield, the proposed 
budget for July 1, 1964, to June 30, 1965, was 
unanimously approved. 

The Council considered a proposal by Albert 
Lepawsky that the Association should study the 
problem of. effective exercise of the franchise. 
That the problem of disfranchisement exists was 
unanimously agreed upon. However, lively dis- 
cussion centered on whether the problem needed 
more documentation and research. A motion was 
made by Joseph La Palombara and seconded by 
Karl Deutsch that the proposal be referred to the 
Executive Committee. The motion was carried 
13 aye to 7 nay. 

Gwendolen Carter made a request that ques- 


tionnaires be sent to the membership in order toy 
Eo 


discover their willingness to work overseas and 
this information be placed on file for reference. 
The request was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

President Pritchett expressed appreciation to 
the officers and members of the Council of the 
Association for their cooperation during his term 
as President. 


The Council adjourned at 5:45 p.m. 
Donatp G. Tacurron, Associate Director 
(on behalf of the Secretary) 


Minutes of the Annual Business Meeting 


. The annual Business Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association was called to order 
by President C. Herman Pritchett in the Great 


Hall of the Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, . 


at 4:30 P.M., September 9, 1964. T 

President Pritchett noted that this is the 
sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Association and 
the tenth year of Evron Kirkpatrick’s service as 
Executive Director. He mentioned the growth of 
the Association’s membership during the past ten 
years and attributed this growth, as well as the 
expansion of the Association’s activities, in large 
part to the efforts of the Executive Director; 
thanked the officers and all members who had 
accepted committee assignments during the past 
year; and announced that the officers’ reports 
were available to all members. 

Harvey Mansfield, Editor of the Review, sum- 
marized in brief his written report. He called at- 
tention to the print order of 11,000 for the last 
issue and the flow of manuscripts which seems to 


have remained constant, about 225 to 250 per, 


year. He noted the recent marked upsurge in the 
number of articles dealing with foreign govern- 


s 
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ments and politics, and international relations. 

-- The appointment of Roland J. Pennock to replace 
John D. Lewis on the Review Editorial Board was 
announced. He thanked Austin Ranney for his 
service in the Book Review department and the 
many colleagues who have read and appraised 
manuscripts for the Ruvisw. It was moved, 
seconded, and passed that the Editor’s report be 
accepted, 

The Executive Director, Evron Kirkpatrick, 
briefly outlined the activities and programs of the 
Association. He noted that a full written report 
was available to members, and touched on some 
of the important developments of the past year: 
the opening of the National Science Foundation 
programs to political science; the Study of Con- 
gress, sponsored by the APSA under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation and under the direction 
of Ralph K, Huitt; the Presidential Campaign 
Debate Report; and the Legislative Operations 

Seminars conducted in cooperation with the U. S. 

ivil Service Commission. He commented on the 
continuing success of the Congressional Staff 
Fellowships, Congressional Fellowships, charter 
flights to Europe and the insurance program 
which now includes graduate students. His report, 
by summarizing the scope of activities of the Asso- 
ciation, pointed up the service and contribution of 
the Association to the discipline, to the profession, 
and to its members. The Executive Director in the 
absence of the Secretary, John Schaar, reported 
briefly on the Council Meeting of September 8, 
1964, and noted that minutes of the meeting will 
be printed in the December 1964 issue of the 
Review. It was moved, seconded, and passed 
that the report of the Executive Director be 
accepted. 

The Treasurer, Max Kampelman, reported on 
the good financial health of the Association, dis- 

cussed the Operating Reserve Fund, the General 
Endowment and Trust Fund, and the proposed 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965. 
He thanked all those who had made grants and 
gifts during the past year and noted that for the 
first time, due to the length of the list, he could 
not thank each contributor individually. He also 
called attention to the historical table in his 
written report which charts the financial growth 
of the Association from 1904 to 1964. It was 
moved, seconded, and passed that the Treasurer’s 
report be accepted. 

Austin Ranney, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, announced that the committee, after 
considering all suggestions, had recommended the 
following slate of officers for 1964-65, and Council 

~ members for the two-year term 1964-65: 


President-Elect: 
University) 


Gabriel Almond (Stanford 
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Vice Presidents: Samuel Beer (Harvard Uni- 
versity); Marian Irish (Florida State Uni- 
versity); James McCamy (University of 
Wisconsin) 

Secretary: Malcolm Jewell (University of 
Kentucky) 

Treasurer: Max M. Kampelman (Washington, 
D. C.) 

Members of the Council for two years: Marver 
Bernstein (Princeton University); James 
Coleman (University of California); David 
Easton (University of Chicago); Charles 
Farris (University of Florida); Ernst Haas 
(University of California); Warren Miller 
(University of Michigan); Joseph Tanenhaus 
(New York University); John Wahlke 
(State University of New York) 


Mr. Ranney moved approval and the motion was 
seconded and passed unanimously. The Nominat- 
ing Committee, in addition to Austin Ranney, 
consisted of: Rupert Emerson (Harvard Univer- 
sity); Robert Scalapino (University of California), 
Avery Leiserson (Vanderbilt University); James 
W. Prothro (University of North Carolina); and 
Ruth G. Weintraub (Hunter College). 

President Pritchett expressed his appreciation 
to the Association for giving him the opportunity 
to serve and his gratitude to the members for their 
assistance in the past year. He turned the gavel 
over to the incoming President, David B. Tru- 
man, who thanked President Pritchett for his 
generous efforts on behalf of the Association. 

President Truman declared the meeting ad- 
journed at 5:45. 


Max M. KAMPELMAN, Treasurer 
(on behalf of the Secretary) 


The International Political Science Association 
held its Sixth World Congress in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, September 21-25, 1964. Nearly 500 political 
scientists from over 40 countries were in attend- 
ance. The Swiss Association of Political Science 
was host to the meeting. 

Sessions were held and papers presented on 
Political Leadership; Youth in Politics; New 
Trends in the Theory and Practice of Federalism; 
International Organization; Decentralization: 
Political, Administrative and Economic; and the 
Concept of Human Rights in Political Theory. In 
addition, a series of specialist meetings were held 
on Electoral Research; Finance and Politics; Re- 
search in Interest Groups; Political Conjecture; 
The Use of Quantitative Data; and Research on 
Hobbes and Locke. 

New officers of IPSA were elected for the years 
1964-67: President, Jacques Freymond (Switzer- 
land); Vice Presidents, Stanislaw Ehrlich 
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(Poland), Carl J. Friedrich (United States), and 
Georges Lavau (France); Executive Committee: 
Yavuz Abadan (Turkey), D. N. Chester (United 
Kingdom), 8. A. H. Haqqi (India); J. E. Hodgetts 
(Canada), A. I. Lepeshkine (U.S.S.R.), Kaoru 
Matsumoto (Japan), W. H. Morris-Jones (United 
Kingdom), Andre Philippart (Belgium), Stein 
Rokkan (Norway), Alberto A. Spota (Argentina), 
Dolf Sternberger (Germany); Secretary General, 
Serge Hurtig (France). 


The International Studies Association, an 
organization composed of political scientists and 
others with a professional interest in the study of 
international relations, held its fifth annual con- 
vention on March 19, 1964 in Salt Lake City. 

Officers elected for 1964-65 were John Gange 
of the University of Oregon, president; Major 
John S. Pustay, assistant dean of the faculty at 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, first vice-president; 
Ward Morehouse of the University of the State 
of New York, second vice-president; Charles 
McClelland of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, treasurer and editor of the ISA quarterly 
magazine, Background; and Vincent Davis of the 
Social Science Foundation of the University of 
Denver, secretary. 

In May the ISA formed its first regional affiliate, 
designated the ISA Midwest Division. Officers 
named to head this group during its first year of 
operation were: president, Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., 
Ohio State University; first vice-president, 
Maurice Waters, Wayne State University; vice- 
presidents, George J. Stolnitz of Indiana Uni- 
versity, Chadwick Alger of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Michael J. Flack of the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Ross Stagner of Wayne State 
University; secretary, Jacqueline E. Timm of 
Bowling Green State University; and treasurer, 
Jerome Slater of Ohio State University. 


The Round Table meeting of the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences in Warsaw, 
Poland, June 23-27, 1864, was attended by one 
hundred persons, representing forty countries. 
The delegates discussed preliminary reports on 
three topics: public relations in administration, 
new techniques of budget preparation and man- 
agement, and administrative management of 
public enterprises. Final reports on these topics 
will be presented at the next congress to be held 
at UNESCO House in Paris, July 25-31, 1965. 
A special session of representatives of schools and 
institutes engaged in training for public adminis- 
tration discussed, inter alia, the problems of train- 
ing aspects of development administration. The 
Executive Committee approved the appointment 
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of Ferrel Heady, University of Michigan, as a 
member of its scientific committee, and of Dwight 
Waldo, University of California, as a member of 
the editorial board of the International Review of 
Administrative Sciences. Other U. S. participants 
in the round table were Herbert Emmerich, Uni- 
versity of Virginia and president of IIAS; Walter 
Gellhorn, Columbia Law School; G. W. Lawson, 
AID; Henry Reining, Jr., University of Southern 
California; Harold Seidman, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget; and Edward Weidner, East-West Center, 
University of Hawaii. 


The Northern California Political Science 
Association held its sixteenth annual meeting at 
San Francisco State College on May 2, 1964. 
Topics for panel discussion were the U. S. and Red 
China, and constitutional and political aspects of 
a civil rights initiative on the California ballot. 
Officers elected for 1964-65 were: president, Jack 


7 


y 


F. Leach, Monterey Peninsula College; TOR 


president, Eugene Lee, University of Californi 
(Berkeley); secretary-treasurer, John M. Selig, 
City College of San Francisco. Elected to the 
council were Richard Fagan, Stanford University; 
Otto Freitag, Alameda County State College; 
Clyde Jacobs, University of California (Davis); 
Charles Kunsman, San Jose State College; 
Harry L. Morrison, St. Marys College; Paul 
Murray, Sacramento State College; Ray Stafans- 
son, Chabot College. 


The International Organization Research Pro- 
gram of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs of Syracuse University 
sponsored its first institute on the Administration 
of United Nations Affairs, August 23-28. The 
organization is directed by Gerard J. Mangone of 
Syracuse University. 


The department of political science at the 
University of North Carolina sponsored a re- 
search conference on race and politics, June 7-13, 
1964. Directors of the conference were James W. 
Prothro and Donald R. Matthews, both of North 
Carolina. 


Faculty members from 22 countries participated 
in the Eastern Regional Conference for Visiting 
Scholars held at the University of Pennsylvania, 
June 3-6, 1964. The conference was under the 
joint auspices of the Conference Board of Asso- 
ciated Research Councils and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The fourth annual American-Yugoslav educa- 
tional exchange seminar was held at Indiana from 
May 20-26 on the topic of “Local Government.” - 


| 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The annual meeting of the Western Political 
Science Association is to be held March 18-20, 
1965 in the Empress Hotel at Victoria, British 
Columbia. 


The Social Science Research Council announces 
a new program of Grants for Intensive Study of 
Computer Simulation Programs, to be adminis- 
tered by its Committee on Simulation of Psycho- 
logical and Social Processes. This program, for 
which funds have been provided by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, is 
offered to assist social scientists whose current 
research involves use of a computer model of 
human behavior, but who cannot obtain adequate 
instruction in its use at their own institutions. 
Grants to such persons who have received the 

.D. degree, or have completed all requirements 
for it except the dissertation, will provide for 
spending up to 15 days at a computer installation 
where an arrangement for intensive study of a 
simulation program and supervised training in its 
use has been made with a particular investigator. 

An applicant must show that his research will 
be advanced by such a period of personal consul- 
tation and practice, and that his proposed visit 
has been approved by the host institution and 
investigator. 

The grant will provide an allowance equivalent 
to round-trip tourist air travel and a per diem 
allowance of $16 for living expenses while at the 
host institution for not more than 15 days. 

Applications, on forms supplied by the Council 
may be submitted up to May 1, 1965, but since 
funds are limited, applicants are advised to apply 

8 early as possible. Decisions will be announced 
within about 6 weeks after receipt of applications 
and payments may be made immediately there- 
after. Inquiries should be addressed to Social 
Science Research Council Fellowships and Grants, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 


The departments of political science and foreign 
affairs at the University of Virginia were consoli- 
dated on July 1, 1964 to form the Woodrow Wil- 
son department of government and foreign affairs. 

The name of the Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Virginia, has been changed to 
Institute of Government, effective July 1, 1964. 
The change in title does not affect the respon- 
sibilities or organization of the Institute. 


A Henry J. Asrawam, professor of political 
‘science at the University of Pennsylvania was 
visiting professor of political science in the 1964 
summer session of the University of Colorado. 


Axazawa, professor of industrial relations at 
Kao Keio University, Tokyo, is spending some 
months in Berkeley as a visiting scholar associated 
with the political science department at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Henry §. ALBINSKI, assistant professor of 
political science, Pennsylvania State University, 
has resumed his duties following a year’s research 
and writing in Australia where he served as a 
visiting fellow and a Rockefeller travel scholar 
in the department of international relations, 
Australian National University, Canberra. 


THornTtoN H. Anpprson is on leave for the 
academic year 1964-65 from the department of 
government and politics at the University of 
Maryland. 


Vernon V. ASPATURIAN, professor of political 
science, Pennsylvania State University, is on 
leave with the RAND Corporation, Santa Monica, 
California, during the academic year 1964-65. 


Franx Bans, chairman, Advisory Commission 
on Inter-Governmental Relations, will be in 
residence at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, as regents professor for the fall semester, 1964. 


Pao. C. BARTHOLOMEW, professor of political 
science at the University of Notre Dame, served 
as an assistant to the parliamentarian at the 
Republican national convention in San Francisco, 
July 13-16. 


Eror S. BERKLEY, dean of the college, Kansas 
City Art Institute, has been appointed chairman 
of the Faculty Grants Committee of the Kansas 
City Regional Council for Higher Education, an 
association of 16 colleges and universities in 
eastern Kansas and western Missouri. 


Witt1am W. Boyer, who has been on leave 
since 1963 as professor-advisor in the department 
of political science, University of the Punjab with 
the University of Southern California public 
administration project, has resumed his position 
as associate professor of political science at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Purr Brapuey, who retired from the U. S. 
Information Service on September 30, 1964, is 
teaching political science at Grinnell College for 
the year 1964-65. His last post in USIS was as 
Consul and Chief Cultural Affairs Officer in 
Bombay, India. 


Tuomas H. Broses, doctoral candidate at the 
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University of Washington, has been awarded a 
Fulbright grant for study in Mexico. 


Davip §. Brown, professor of public admin- 
istration at The George Washington University, 
is on sabbatical leave for 1964-65. 


Grorce Carry, Georgetown University, has 
been appointed visiting associate professor at 
Indiana University. 


Joun W. Cuapman has resumed his position as 
associate professor of political science at the 
University of Pittsburgh. While on leave in 1963- 
64 he served as visiting professor of American 
political institutions at the University of Bombay 
and later as a visiting fellow at Australian 
National University. 


Epwarp CHASzAR is serving as visiting profes- 
sor of political science at the School of Sociology 
and Politics in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


TAYLOR Cote AND ALLAN SINDLER of Duke 
University were among the American participants 
in the Sixth World Conference of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association on “New 
Tendencies in Federal Theory and Practice,” held 
in Geneva, Switzerland on September 21-25. 


Crciz CRABB is on leave from his position in 
the department of political science at Vassar 
College for the academic year, 1964-65. 


Mosca CzupNnowski of Israel is a visiting 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Saen Yu Dat, associate professor of political 
science at Colorado State University hasbeen 
granted a year’s leave of absence to lecture and do 
research at the Civil Service Academy in Lahore, 
Pakistan, under a Fulbright award. 


Davin Dause of All Soul’s College, Oxford 
University, has accepted appointment as Ford 
rotating professor of governmental affairs at the 
University of California, Berkeley, for 1964-65. 


Paur T. Davin was appointed chairman of the 
Woodrow Wilson department of government and 
foreign affairs, University of Virginia, effective 
July 1, 1964. He will continue to serve as chair- 
man of the board, University Press of Virginia. 


Morris Davis, associate professor of political 
science, Tulane University, has been awarded a 
Public Health research grant to study community 
decision making affecting public health issues. 


Davin R. DEENER will serve a term as univer- 


sity chairman of political science at Tulane Uni- . 


versity. 


Davin Deras, associate professor, Indiana 
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University, has received the distinguished teaching 
award at the University. 


VLADIMIR ReEisky DE Dusnic, formerly of 
Catholic University, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has 
joined the faculty of the University of Virginia 
as a visiting professor of foreign affairs for the 
1964-65 academic session. 


Rouanp EBEL, assistant professor of political 
science at Western Michigan University, will serve 
as visiting assistant professor, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, 1964-65. 


Lewis EDINGER is on leave from Washington 
University and is working as a senior research 
associate on Yale University’s arms control proj- 
ect. He has also been in Germany on a Fulbright 
travel grant. 


HERBERT EMMERICH, professor of political 
science at the University of Virginia and president, 
of the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences was in Europe during the summer to 
participate in a meeting of the Institute in War- 
saw, a U. N. conference in Paris on the admin- 
istrative aspects of national development plan- 
ning, and an Anglo-American conference on the 
problems of technical assistance, held in England. 


Donaup L. FAIRCHILD, assistant professor of 
political science, The Citadel, has returned from 
UCLA after a two-year leave of absence. 


Maria Fatco is on leave for the academic year 
1964-65 from her position in the department of 
political science at Washington College (Mary- 
land). She is the recipient of an NCEP faculty 
fellowship in state and local government. 


Epwin H. Feppzr, department of politics g 
Hollins College, served as a visiting lecturer dur- 
ing the spring and summer, 1964, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is serving as chairman of the 
department of politics at Hollins during 1964-65. 


E. C. Frowers, assistant professor of political 
science, The Citadel, has received a faculty grant 
and a leave of absence. 


KEENER C. FRAZER, of the University of North 
Carolina, took leave of absence to attend the 
International Political Science Association Con- 
gress in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Feux V. GAGLIANO, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Illinois, will spend the year 1964- 
65 in Malaysia under a Fulbright grant. 


Roszert T. GOLEMBISWSKXI, Yale University 
served as a summer intern in applied social 
sciences at the National Training Laboratories. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


S. K. Govs is acting director of the institute 
of government and politics at the University of 
Tilinois. 


Sven Grounnines, Indiana University, was 
awarded an NCEP Republican national conven- 
tion fellowship. He was also chosen the most 
popular teacher at the University. 


Arcapius R. L. Guruanp of Darmstadt, 
Germany, will be visiting professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia University during the 1965 
spring semester. 


Donatp E. Hasse of the University of South 
Dakota will be visiting professor in the depart- 
ment of international relations at the University 
of Denver during the 1964-65 year. 


Joun H. HALLOWELL, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Duke University, 
Keerved as visiting professor of political science at 
he University of Illinois during the summer term, 
1964. 


Howarp D. HAMILTON, Indiana State College, 
has been appointed visiting professor at Indiana 
University. 


Roszrt J. Harris, dean of the faculty of arts 
and sciences, University of Virginia, is teaching in 
the Woodrow Wilson department of government 
and foreign affairs during the 1964-65 academic 
session. 


Haroutp Herman, formerly of the Fels institute, 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
chief, Metropolitan Health Section, Division of 
Community Health Services, Public Health 
Service in Washington. 


y- CraupE H. Hever has been appointed visiting 
instructor in political science for the academic 
year 1964-65, replacing William O. Lewis. Mr. 
Heyer has been directing a project for the State of 
Oklahoma and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


NATHANIÐL HOWELL, Jr. has been appointed 
half-time instructor of foreign affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for the academic session 1964- 
65. 


Cuun-tv Hsvuen has joined the State Univer- 
sity of New York at Plattsburgh as a visiting 
associate professor of social science for 1964-65. 


Maumoup Husain of the University of Karachi 
is a visiting professor in the department of politi- 
? cal science at the University of Pennsylvania. 


I-xua Cuov is on leave for 1964-65 from 
William and Mary and is teaching at Southern 
Illinois University. 
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Matcoim E. Jewry has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky after a year’s leave as visiting 
professor at Duke University. 


BERNARD K. JouNrout, associate professor of 
political science at Hartwick College, is managing 
editor of a new quarterly journal, New York State 
Political Review. 


Victor Jones will serve as research professor 
of the legislative process at the University of 
California, Berkeley, for 1964-65. He will have 
responsibility for the California legislative intern 
program. 


Earr O. Kung, chairman of political science 
department, The Citadel, has received an ap- 
pointment as visiting professor of political science 
at Duke University. 


Mer.e Kune is on leave for the academic year 
1964-65 from the department of political science 
at Washington University, to teach at the center 
for international studies at Princeton University. 


Epwarp A. Kouopziss, assistant professor of 
political science, University of Virginia, is on 
leave of absence for the 1964-65 academic session 
to serve as a Mershon fellow at the Ohio State 
University. 


Pau F. Kress is serving as an instructor in 
the department of political science at North- 
western University during the academic year 
1964-65. 


Lapis K. D. Kristor, Temple University, 
presented a paper at the Twentieth International 
Congress of Geography in England. He is spend- 
ing the current academic year at the Hoover Insti- 
tution. 


Rosert §. Lancaster, dean of the college of 
arts and sciences and professor of political science 
at the University of the South, is on leave for the 
1964-65 academic year. He will be at the Uni- 
versity of Seoul, Korea, on a Fulbright lecture- 
ship. 


Lesum Laszuo is a visiting professor of foreign 
affairs, University of Virginia, 1964-65. 


Epwarp G. Lewis of the department of political 
science, University of Illinois, is acting as the 
director of the center for Russian language and 
area studies and secretary for the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 
during 1964-65 in the place of Ralph Fisher while 
the latter is on sabbatical leave. 


SHAo-cHuaNn Lene of the University of Virginia 
was appointed a research associate of the world 
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rule of law center, Duke Law School, for the sum- 
mer of 1964. 


ROBERT LESTER, Jr. has been appointed half- 
time instructor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for the academic session 1964- 
65. 


Turopors J. Lowi has returned to Cornell Uni- 
versity, department of government, after a year 
in Washington on s Social Science Research 
Council fellowship. During his year in Washington 
he was also a guest scholar at the Brookings Insti- 
tution. 


Duncan MacRag, professor of political science, 
University of Chicago, is in residence as a visiting 
scholar at Berkeley for the 1964-65 academic year. 


Cuartes McKiniey, professor emeritus, Reed 
College, was honored by associates and city 
officials recently upon retirement from the Port- 
land city planning commission after service rang- 
ing over a period of 30 years. 


Joser D. McGorpricx, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science at Queens College, is 
on leave, serving as secretary of the New York 
City Temporary Commission on Finance. 


Max Manwarine, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Illinois, is spending the year in 
Brazil under an NDEA fellowship. 


Nicnotras A. Masters, Pennsylvania State 
University, has been on research leave during the 
fall term under a Citizens Research Foundation 
award. 


Donato R. Marsews, of the University of 
North Carolina, is on leave of absence to attend 
the center for advanced study in the behavioral 
sciences, at Palo Alto, California. 


Peter Marer has a visiting appointment for 
1964-65 at Wichita State University. 


Rarna C. MEYER, recently returned from two 
years of field work in India, has been appointed 
instructor in the department of government and 
law at Lafayette College for 1964-65. 


Joun H. Mituert of the University of Wichita, 
Kansas, is a visiting professor for 1964-65 in the 
department of political science at Washington 
University. 


- Marcom C. Moos is a visiting professor of 
government at Columbia University for the 1964- 
65 year. 


James W. Morey, associate professor of 
government, has been named director of the East 
Asian institute at Columbia University. 
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Wyrnprazta H. Morris-Jones of the Uni- 


versity of Durham, England, is spending the 
current academic year at Berkeley in place of 
Ralph Retzloff who is doing research in India. 


Rozert J. Mowrrz is a visiting professor in 
the department of political science at Pennsyl- 
vania State University for the academic year 
1964-65. 


Stuarr NAGEL, assistant professor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. He will spend eight months at 
the center for advanced ‘study in the behavorial 
sciences in Palo Alto, California and four months 
in the East-West Center in Hawaii. 


WALTER J. Niccorsxt has been appointed as an 
instructor in the department of government and 
international studies at the University of Notre 


Dame for 1964-65. N 


Jose Nun, of the faculty of the University of 
Buenos Aires, will serve as lecturer in political 
science and as assistant research political scientist 
in the institute of international studies at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, for the year. 


PETER ODEGARD, on leave from the University 
of California at Berkeley for the academic year 
taught at Boston College in the fall; will initiate 
the Maurice and Laura Falk professorship in 
politics at the University of Pittsburgh in the 
early spring; and will continue on to Germany as 
Fulbright fellow at the University of Hamburg. 


GIUSEPPE DI PALMA has been appointed acting 
assistant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, for the academic 
year, 1964-65. 


Cuarius E. PARRISH, assistant professor of 
government at the University of Texas, has a 
Fulbright research fellowship in Chile, 1964-65. 


Jurus Pauw has resigned from Wayne State 
University and is serving as a political science 
research specialist in the department of clinical 
and social psychology at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center’s Institute of Research. 


Georcs M. Pratt, assistant professor of 
government, has returned to the University of 
South Dakota after being on leave to serve as a 
Ford Foundation consultant to the government 
of East Pakistan during the 1963-64 year. 


GERAINT Porry of the University of Man- 
chester, England, is a visiting lecturer in the 
department of political science at the University 
of Wisconsin, during the current academic year. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Rosert Presruvs, professor of public admin- 
“istration and editor of the Administrative Science 
Quarterly, Cornell University, lectured on com- 
munity power structure and comparative admin- 
istration at the University of Amsterdam and the 
Institute of Social Studies, the Hague, in March 
1964, 


KENNETH Prewitt, on leave from Washington 
University, is a visiting assistant professor at 
Stanford University and is working on a project 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation. 


J. Harris Procter of the department of polt- 
ical science at Duke University is on sabbatical 
leave during the 1964-65 academic year and is 
serving as visiting professor at the University of 
East Africa, Nairobi, Kenya. 


James W. Proturo, University of North Caro- 
ina, is serving as acting chairman of the depart- 
“ment of political science. 


C. Neare Ronniva, associate professor of 
political science, Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, is on leave for the 1964-65 academic year. 
He will conduct research in South America and 
participate in a study sponsored by the Mershon 
center for study in national security at Ohio State 
University. 


Josera §. Rouc#x, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, has been appointed Amer- 
ican editor for Il Politico (University of Pavia, 
Italy), the Indian Sociological Bulletin, and the 
Indian Journal of Social Research. 


Tapao Sakuma, professor of constitutional law 

at Tohoku University, Sendai, Japan, will spend 
some weeks as visiting scholar at the University 
of California, Berkeley, during the year 1964-65. 


` Jonn Scuaar is the recipient of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and will spend the 1964-65 academic 
year on leave from the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Warner R. ScuHinuine, associate professor of 
government at Columbia University, will be on 
leave in 1964-65 on a Guggenheim grant for re- 
search in England. 


Henry G. Scuwanzz is on leave for the academic 
year 1964-65 from the department of political 
science at Marquette University to be a Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of the Philippines. 


l- Rozert E. Scorr has returned to the Univer- 
' sity of Illinois after a year’s leave of absence during 
which he was associated with the Brookings Insti- 
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tution. He spent part of the year in Peru and 
Mexico. 


Pau SEABURY, professor-of political science at 
the University of California at Berkeley was 
awarded the Bancroft Prize in American Diplo- 


. macy and International Relations. 


Oris H. Suao of Florida Presbyterian College 
has been appointed to the Committee on Educa- 
tion in World Affairs of the Council of Protestant 
Colleges and Universities. 


Geroren W. SHEPHARD, JR., associate professor 
of international relations at the University of 
Denver, is a visiting lecturer at the University of 
Khartoum during 1964-65. He is also conducting 
research there under a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant. 


PauL Ssovup, assistant professor of foreign 
affairs at the University of Virginia, is on leave 
of absence for the 1964-65 academic session, and 
is doing research in Yugoslavia, Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 


Frank R. Sisrert has been appointed half-time 
instructor of foreign affairs at the University of 
Virginia for the academic session 1964-65. 


Wiuiiam J. Sirrin, associate professor at 
Indiana University, will serve as visiting senior 
specialist at the East-West Center at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii during the 1964-65 academic 
year. 


ALLAN SINDLER has returned to the department 
of political science at Duke University from a year 
as a fellow in the center for advanced study in the 
behavioral sciences. 


Donard E. Surru, associate professor of politi- 
eal science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
directed a seminar on religion and politics in South 
Asia, held in Colombo, Ceylon, July 1-5. The 
seminar was sponsored by the Council on Religion 
and International Affairs and financed by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Fifteen partici- 
pants from India, Pakistan, Ceylon and the 
United States presented papers which are now 
being edited for publication in book form. 


Ricard C. Snypzr has returned to his posi- 
tion as chairman of the department of political 
science at Northwestern University after a year’s 
leave of absence. 


Epwarp Soren, professor of government at 
Miami University (Coral Gables), is spending the 
academic year 1964-65 as political aide to the 
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mayor of San Diego, California, under a grant 
from the NCEP. 


ALBERT Somit, graduate school of public 
administration of New York University, is on 
sabbatical leave during 1964-65. 


Henry J. Sro, associate professor of political 
science at Amherst College, became chairman of 
the Non-Western studies committee of the inter- 
university Asian and African studies program in 
Massachusetts on July 1, 1964. 


G. Y. Srerner, director of the institute of 
government and public affairs, University of 
Illinois, is a visiting professor of political science 
at the University of California at Berkeley for the 
academic year 1964-65. 


Cart F. Srover, senior political scientist at 
the Stanford research institute, became executive 
director of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs on September 1. 


GrupeRt Ware has resigned from Fels institute 
of local and state government at the University 
of Penusylvania and has accepted an appointment 
with the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. 


Troy R. WESTMEYER, professor of public ad- 
ministration at New York University, has been 
appointed assistant dean of the graduate school 
of public administration. 


Jonn P. WHEELER, Jr. of Hollins College is a 
visiting professor in the departments of political 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Trornron H. ANDERSON, department of 
government and politics at the University of 
Maryland, has been promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor. 


James H. Anprews has been appointed research 
associate on the staff of the institute of govern- 
ment and public affairs at the University of Illi- 
nois during 1964-65. 


Harnotp M. ANGELL, lecturer at Sir George 
Williams University, Montreal, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of assistant professor of 
political science. 


SHELDON APPLETON of the department of 
political science at Oakland University has been 
promoted to be associate professor. 
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science and public administration at the Uni- 
versity of West Indies, in Trinidad. 


Marr Winn WILttIaMson has been appointed 
half-time instructor of political science at the 
University of Virginia for the academic session 
1964-65. 


Francis G. Winson has returned to his post in 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois after a sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence. 


James H. Wore, department of international 
studies, University of South Carolina, will spend 
the academic year 1964-65 in West Germany at 
the University of Munich on a Humbolt Fellow- 
ship. 


SHELDON Worin is on sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1964-65 at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Brrcs Woop, of the Social Science Research 


Council, is a visiting professor of government at 
Columbia University during 1964-65. 


Quincy Wnriaut has returned to Charlottesville 
and is serving as a consultant to the department 
of government and foreign affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Roran A. Youna is on leave from his position 
in the department of political science at North- 
western University for the academic year, 1964- 
65, during which he will be a fellow in law and 
political science at Harvard law school. 


SALVATORE ARCILESI, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at The Citadel. 


Nancy Riva Arnonr has been appointed 
lecturer in the department of political science at 
Queens College. 


Horr B. Barrar has joined the department 
of government at California State College as an 
associate professor. 


Samus. H. Barnes has been promoted to be 
associate professor of political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


A. Doax BARNETT was promoted to be pro- 
fessor of government at Columbia University. 


-1 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Kurt Besrmann has been promoted to the 
rank of professor at Gallaudet College. 


Dennis C. BELLER has joined the department 
of government, Miami University (Ohio) for 
1964-65 as an instructor. 


Pau. Bernstern has joined the department of 


political science at Temple University as an in- - 


structor. 


GoBEeRDHAN Buagat, formerly associated with 
the Indian delegation at the United Nations, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the University of 
Mississippi as assistant professor of political 
science. 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, emeritus professor, has 
been reappointed to the political science faculty 
of the University of California at Berkeley for 
1964-65. 


S. Core BLAsIER, formerly of the Universidad 
del Valle, Cali, Colombia, has been appointed 
director of the Latin American area studies pro- 
gram and associate professor of political science 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Davip Boors has joined the department of 
political science at the University of Kentucky as 
an associate professor. 


James R. Brown resigned his post as chairman 
of the department of history and political science 
at St. Joseph’s College to become professor and 
chairman of the department of public admin- 
istration at the University of Hartford, Hartford, 
Conn. 


W. Dean Burnuam, formerly of Kenyon Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 


z _political science at Haverford College. 


-am 


Rıcnard BuUrwELL, department of political 
science at the University of Hlinois, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of professor. 


Evsert M. Byrp, JR., department of govern- 
ment and politics at the University of Maryland, 
has been promoted to the rank of associate. pro- 
fessor. 


Witt1am R. Caspary has joined the faculty 
of the department of political science at Washing- 
ton University with a rank of assistant professor. 


GERHARD CASPER of Freiburg, Germany, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at the University of California, Berkeley. 


ALPHONSO A. Castaano has been appointed 
acting chairman of the department of political 
science at Queens College. He will become associ- 
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ate director of the African studies center of Boston 
University in February, 1965. In July, 1965 he 
assumes the directorship of the center. 


Vincent Cuen, formerly associate professor 
and chairman, department of political science, 
Albertus Magnus College, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as associate professor of political 
science at the graduate school, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Yone Hyo Cuo, doctoral candidate at the 
Maxwell graduate school of citizenship, Syracuse 
University, has been appointed instructor of 
political science at the University of Nevada— 
Las Vegas. 


RICHARD PIERRE CLAUDE, formerly of Vassar 
College, has joined the faculty of William and 
Mary as an assistant professor of government. 


CHARLES J. CoorER has resigned from Bryn 
Mawr College and has been appointed lecturer 
in the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 


H. Rosurrs Cowarp, doctoral candidate at 
M.I.T., has been appointed instructor of political 
science at the Ohio State University. 


James Davis has become an assistant professor 
in the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Morris Davis, college of arts and sciences, 
Tulane University, has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor. 


RICHARD DEKMEJIAN, who has been a graduate 
student at Columbia University, will become act- 
ing assistant professor of political science at 
Harpur College. 


MARTHA Dertuick has been appointed an 
instructor of government at Harvard University. 


Nicsotas DeWitt has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the department of government and eco- 
nomics at Indiana University with the rank of 
associate professor. 


Atrrep DUNKER has been named an assistant 
professor at Hartwick College, Oneota, New 
York. 


Josera DUNNER has resigned from Grinnell 
College to accept an appointment as David 
Petegorsky professor of political science at 
Yeshiva University. 


Witiiam D. Eaton has been appointed instruc- 
tor at the University of California at Berkeley for 
1964-65. 
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Scorr Epwarps, formerly of the University of 
California at Riverside, joined the staff of the 
University of Nevada——Las Vegas, as an assistant 
professor of political science after completion of 
his doctoral work in June, 1964, for Claremont 
graduate school. 


Samurt J. Expersvetp has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science 
at the University of Michigan. 


Lynn W. Eey has been appointed dean of the 
University College at Washington University in 
St. Louis, and associate professor of political 
science, effective September 1964. He was for- 
merly at the University of Michigan. 


Joun W. ELLswonra has resigned his position 
at Colorado State University to accept an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of political science at California State Col- 
lege at Hayward. 


ROBERT ENGLER, formerly at Sarah Lawrence, 
has been appointed professor of political seience 
at Queens College, New York. 


Davin J. Finuay of Stanford University joined 
the department of political science at Duke Uni- 
versity as assistant professor, September, 1964. 


Francine FRANKEL, doctoral candidate at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed lec- 
turer in the department of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Ricwarp B. Frrepman has been promoted to 
be assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Rosrert S. Frrepman has been appointed 
associate chairman of the department of political 
science at the University of Michigan. 


SHELDON GELLAR has joined the department of 
government at Indiana University with the rank 
of lecturer. 


Berry Grap has accepted an appointment in 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Maurice M. Goupsmita recently completed 
his doctoral work at Columbia University and has 
been promoted to be assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia. 


Rozsert Kent Goocu became professor emeri- 
tus at the University of Virginia effective July 1, 
1964, During his forty years of service he was 
chairman of the department of political science, 
1925-1957. He will continue to live in Charlottes- 
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ville and is teaching at Sweet Briar College during 
the 1964-65 session. 


Gxorce L. Grassmucx has been promoted to’ 
be professor of political science at the University 
of Michigan. 


Sven Groennines, department of government 
at Indiana University, has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 


Francis J. Grogan, 8. J., formerly at Fordham 
University, is now assistant professor of political 
philosophy at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Ropner A. Grunes has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at The Citadel. 


EDMUND GULLION, former U. 8. Ambassador to 
the Republic of the Congo (1961-64), has been 
named dean of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy. He succeeds Robert B. Stewart who 
retired after twenty years in that post. 


Hartan Hann has been appointed assistant 
professor in the department of political science at 
the University of Michigan. 


Joan H. HALLOWELL assumed the chairman- 
ship of the department of political science at 
Duke University on July 1, 1964, replacing Robert 
S. Rankin. 


Paur Y. Hammonp, after two years as a re- 
search associate of the Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research, has joined the social 
science department of the RAND Corporation. 


Inya F. Hartrx has joined the department of 
government at Indiana University with the rank 
of assistant professor. 


Martin HBISLER, JR. has joined the faculty 4 
of the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Kerru Henperson of the American University 
in Beirut has been named associate professor in 
the graduate school of public administration at 
New York University. 


Laurin L. Henry, formerly of the Brookings 
Institution, joined the faculty of the University 
of Virginia as a professor of political science in 
September, 1964. 


Roazr Hiusman, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, has been ap- 
pointed professor of government at Columbia 


University. 4 


Wier E. Hopass, professor of political science, } 
has been appointed acting chairman of political 
science department, The Citadel. 
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BensaMin Hovurant has been appointed lec- 
turer in the department of political science of 
j Queens College, New York. 


Barpara Howarp, department of government 
at Indiana University, has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 


L. VaucHan Howarp has resigned as uni- 
versity chairman of political science at Tulane 
University and as head of the department, college 
of arts and sciences. He will continue teaching 
courses in the department. 


Warren Iucuman of Williams College has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
political science at the University of California, 
Berkeley, to take effect spring semester, 1965. 


HERBERT JAcoB was promoted to be assistant 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 


ye Gzorenr P. Jan has been promoted to the rank 
f associate professor of government at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 


VALENTINE Jogst III, professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois, retired on 
September 1, 1964. 


Bernard K. Jounrouu has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor in the department 
of political science at Hartwick College. 


M. Gren Jounson, formerly of the department 
of political science at the University of Kentucky, 
has joined the faculty of Vassar College. 


Rosurt S. Jorpan has been promoted to 
associate professor of international affairs and 
political science at George Washington Univer- 

, Sity. 
} 


LLroryp Krrron has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at The Citadel. 


Rosert N. Kerson has resigned from the 
University of Western Ontario to accept appoint- 
ment as Fred Morgan Kirby professor of civil 
rights and head of the department of government 
and law at Lafayette College. 


Joun J. Kenney, formerly of the University 
of Virginia, has been named head of the depart- 
ment of government and international studies and 
director of the program on Latin American studies 
at Notre Dame. 


CHoneuan Kim, formerly with the Korean 

Foreign Service, has joined the faculty at William 

: and Mary as assistant professor to serve during 
-the absence of I-Kua Chou. 


Ricuarp C. ©. Kr, associate professor of 
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political science and head of the department of 
political science at Hardin-Simmons University, 
has been appointed a full professor beginning 
September 1, 1964. 


CHARLES M. Kwnersr, professor of political 
science at the University of Illinois, retired on 
September 1, 1964. ; 


Danret C. Kramer has joined the faculty of 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. 


Wuaprstaw W. Kuusgr has been appointed 
James B. Duke professor of Russian affairs at 
Duke University. 


Antonio E. Laritan, doctoral candidate at 
the University of Oregon, has been appointed an 
assistant professor in the department of political 
science at the University of Nevada, Southern 
Regional Division. 


Sxao-cuvan Luna has been advanced to the 
rank of professor of foreign affairs at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


RALPH LERNER has been promoted to the rank 
of associate professor in the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Pauu F. pe Lusprnasst has joined the depart- 
ment of political science of Adrian College as an 
instructor. 


J. Gus Liesrenow, chairman of the African 
studies program at Indiana University, has been 
promoted to the rank of professor. 


Jonn P. Lovztu, department of government at 
Indiana University, has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 


Tsomas McEnror, who was recently promoted 
to be associate professor in the department of 
government at California State College at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed chairman of the 
department. 


Sipnpy Marucx has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of public administration in the graduate 
school of public administration at New York 
University. 


STANISLAW MAKIELSKI, JR. joined the faculty 
of the University of Virginia and the staff of its 
institute of government as an assistant professor 
in September 1964. 


Ray STEPHEN MARSHALL, formerly of Vander- 
bilt University, has been appointed instructor in 
political science at Hardin-Simmons University. 


© 


x 
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Rocer Marz, formerly of Harpur College, has 
been appointed an assistant professor in the 
department of political science of Oakland Uni- 
versity in Michigan. 


Henry L. Mason has been appointed head of 
the political science department, college of arts 
and sciences, at Tulane University. 


Nicnoutas A. Masters has been promoted to 
the rank of professor in the department of political 
science at Pennsylvania State University. 


CONSTANTINE Mencss of Columbia University 
has been appointed instructor in the department 
of political science at the University of Wisconsin. 


Pstsr H. Merxu has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Rosegrt F. Mruuer has joined the department, 
of political science at Washington University as 
an assistant professor. 


Bansamın H. Mın has been appointed assistant 
professor in the social studies department of the 
State University College at Buffalo, New York. 


Tuomas Monaar, formerly at the University 
of Washington, has been appointed lecturer of 
political science at Queens College. 


RAYMOND A. Moors, JR., department of inter- 
national studies at University of South Carolina, 
has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. 


Larry Morevanp has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at The Citadel. 


Franx Jay Moreno has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor in the department of 
government and international relations at New 
York University. 


Ronan ©. Naren who received his Ph.D. 
degree from Yale University has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of political 
science at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, 


Dick Netzer has been promoted to profes- 
sor of public finance in the graduate school of 
public administration at New York University. 


Frank W. Neuser, professor of political 
science at Parsons College, Fairfax, Iowa, was 
named chairman of the department in February 
1964. 


Josera S. Nye has been appointed as an in- 
structor of government at Harvard University. 


i & 


3 
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Morris 8. Ogun has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the Uni-` 
versity of Pittsburgh. ] 


Joun ORBELL, of the University of North 
Carolina, has joined the staff of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, as instructor. 


Rogpert Osporn has accepted an assistant 
professorship in the department of political 
seience at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Vincent A. OsTRoM, research associate, Re- 
sources for the Future, has been appointed pro- 
fessor at Indiana University. 


Ricuarp L. Pars, formerly of the University 
of Michigan and representative for India, the 
Asia Foundation, has been appointed dean of the 
division of the social sciences and professor of 
political science at the University of Pittsburgh. 


REVEREND STANLEY J. Parry, C. S. C. wasa 
promoted to associate professor in the depart¢ 
ment of government and international studies at 
the University of Notre Dame. 


J. W. Petrason, professor of political science 
and dean at Illinois, resigned on July 1, 1964 to 
take up his duties on the new Irvine campus of the 
University of California, 


Puytuis PETERSON, department of government 
at Indiana University, has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 


Lawrence K. Purrit was appointed assistant 
professor of political science, Pennsylvania State 
University, effective September 1964. 


ROBERT Pratrzcrarr has joined the faculty 
of the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with the rank of assistant-4 
professor. 


Roy Pierce has been promoted to professor 
of political science at the University of Michigan. 


Hanna PITKIN has accepted an assistant pro- 
fessorship in the department of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Srpney I. Pross has resigned from Princeton 
University and has accepted an assistant profes- 
sorship in the department of political science at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Rosert Puckett, formerly of Mary Washing- 
ton College, joined the faculty of the University 
of Virginia as assistant professor of foreign affairs 
in September 1964. ‘ 


-4 
Jurrrey L. RADELL has resigned from Niagara 
University and is now associate professor of 
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_ political science at Wisconsin State College at 
Oshkosh. He has been given the task of building 

P program of area specialization in Soviet and 
East European affairs. 


RovnoLLAaN K. RAMAZANI has been advanced 
to the rank of professor of foreign affairs at the 
University of Virginia. 


Mostara Rezar has joined the department of 
government, Miami University (Ohio) for 1964- 
65 as an assistant professor. 


James A, Rozrnson, formerly of Northwestern 
University, has joined the Ohio State University 
as professor of political science. The appointment 
took effect in September, 1964. 


James M. Rowerry continues at William and 
Mary as an associate professor after being a visit- 
ing associate professor there last year. 


x Perer R. Savage has joined the department 
of government at Indiana University with the 
rank of lecturer. 


Avan H. Scurcursr, department of political 
science at Wellesley College, has been promoted 
to the rank of assistant professor. 


Donaup E. Smrru, formerly of the University 
of Rhode Island, has joined the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania as an associate pro- 
fessor. 


Grorce P. Surrx, who received his doctorate 
from Claremont graduate school in 1964, has been 
appointed assistant professor of government at 
California State College at Los Angeles. 


Roszerro Socas, formerly of the College of the 
City of New York, has been appointed to the 
faculty of Fordham University. 


A. Don Sorensen has joined the department 
of government at Indiana University with the 
rank of assistant professor. 


Haroun J. Sparry has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of political science at Michigan 
State University. 


Morray 8. STEDMAN, Jr. has accepted an 
appointment as professor of government and 
chairman of the department at Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. i 


ÅRTHUR B. STEIN was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science for the academie year 
1964-65 at Pennsylvania State University. 


l WiLLiaMm SrTEsLICKE has joined the faculty of 
' the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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Parr D. Stewart, doctoral candidate at 
Indiana University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of political science at the Ohio State 
University. 


NeweLL Srurttz has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in the department of 
political science at Northwestern University for 
the 1964-65 academic year. 


Harry P. Srumpr has joined the department of 
government at University of New Mexico as an 
assistant professor. 


RAYMOND TANTER has joined the faculty of the 
department of political science at Northwestern 
University with the rank of assistant professor. 


Rosert G. THOBABEN has accepted an in- 
structorship in the department of government at 
the Dayton Academic Center, Miami-Ohio State 
University. 


Cart Vann, formerly of Wayne State Uni- 
versity, has been appointed an assistant professor 
of political science at Oakland University, Michi- 
gan. 


A. J. Wann has resigned from the University of 
Illinois institute of labor and industrial relations 
to accept an appointment at Ohio State Univer- 
sity as the director of the labor and research 
service and adjunct professor in the college of 
commerce and administration. 


` Donatp E. WEATHERBEE has joined the de- 
partment of international studies at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina as an assistant professor. 


Wituram A. Wersu has accepted an appoint; 
ment in the department of political science at 
University of Georgia with the rank of assistant 
professor. 


Joun P. WHEELER, JR., chairman of the depart- 
ment of politics, Hollins College, resigned as dean 
of the faculty in June. He has resumed full-time 
teaching. 


Orton Warre, who recently completed his 
doctoral degree at Indiana University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
government at the University of Texas. 


Yorx T. WILLBERN, professor and director of 
the institute of public administration at Indiana 
University, has been promoted to the rank of 
university professor. 


Outver P. WiILuiaMs, associate professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania has joined the politi- 
cal science department there and will no longer 
be associated with the Fels institute of local and 
state government. 
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Diana Herma Wotr has joined the faculty of 
the department of political science at Vassar Col- 
lege. 


James §. Youne recently received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University, where he has been 


promoted to an assistant professorship. 


- James V. Younes has joined the faculty of the 
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department of political science at St. Olaf College 
with the rank of assistant professor. S 


JOSEPH ZIKMUND will serve as an instructor in 
the department of political science at Duke Uni- 
versity during the 1964-65 academic year. 


Dina Zinnes, department of government at 
Indiana University, has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor. 


SUPPORT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE BY THE 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The success of the National Science Foundation 
in advancing basic research and education in the 
sciences requires clear communication and under- 
standing with the individual scientists and groups 
that it supports. Recent questions by political 
scientists as to support of their field have resulted 
in.a careful review by the staff of the Foundation 
and by the National Science Board of policies af- 
fecting support for the field of political science. The 
cooperation of the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Review is welcomed in distributing to members 
of the political science community this statement 
on National Science Foundation support for their 
field. 


Basic Research 


The Foundation is the only agency of the 
Federal Government that supports basic research 
in all the sciences. The lines among areas of re- 
search—conveniently grouped as basic, applied, 
and developmental—cannot always be sharply 
drawn. The Foundation, however, must establish 
policies on which to base its decisions of support 
to basic research and must work for an under- 
standing of these by the individuals and groups 
with which we are cooperating to achieve our 
purpose. The Foundation does not itself conduct 
research or carry out educational projects. 

The most important aspect of the Foundation’s 
support of basic research is the awarding of 
funds for the work of individual investigators or 
groups of investigators on fundamental problems 
in all areas of science—the support of basic re- 
search projects. Facilities needed by the institu- 
tions at which the research is being conducted are 
another aspect of our basic. research support. 
These include facilities and equipment of a 
specialized nature, required by particular fields, 
and facilities used for basic research and graduate 
education in all areas of the sciences. Another 
aspect of the Foundation’s support of basic re- 


. search is the dissemination of scientific informa- 


tion. In all these areas the Foundation’s main 
consideration is whether the work that it supports 
contributes to the promotion of basic research. 

Basic research in political science and oth 
social sciences is interpreted as meaning research 
on problems that can be studied by methods that 
will yield independently verifiable results and 
that will produce results with general implica- 
tions, rather than findings relevant principally to 
a particular time, place, or event. The Founda- 
tion will support research designed to elicit the 
scientific understanding of social processes and 
behavioral phenomena, but not studies designed 
to endorse particular social policies or to promul- 
gate solutions of specific social problems. 

The merit of research proposals is not judged by 
their promise of quick answers or of the immedi- 
ate applicability of their results. The investigator 
is left free to concentrate on questions of scientific 
importance, irrespective of whether these be 
questions that require new data, the development 
or improvement of method, or the formation of 
theoretical models as a guide to empirical inquiry. 
Decisions on eligibility of proposals in the social 
sciences are governed by the desire to strengthen 
the social sciences as scientific disciplines, rather 
than by any proposed practical importance of the 
question chosen for study, or the immediate sig- 
nificance of results for political policy. 

It is therefore clear that some research topics 
that may interest social scientists are not given 
research support by the National Science Founda- 
tion. Efforts to evaluate the merits of competing 
ideologies, political parties, interest groups, and 
other organizations are inappropriate for submis- 
sion to the Foundation. In particular, the Foun- 
dation is not interested in polemics, doctrinaire 
pronouncements, or statements about public 
policy or controversial issues. 

Research proposals in political science are. 
handled by the National Science Foundation’s 
Division of Social Sciences. The primary areas of 
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social science support are cultural and physical 

“ anthropology, archaeology, demography, econom- 
ies, geography, linguistics, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, and the history and philosophy 
of science. In all instances the Division judges 
eligibility of proposals primarily in terms of one 
criterion: the potential contribution of the re- 
search to basic science. Within such limitations, 
investigators choose their own topics for research; 
proposals are not solicited and no particular re- 
search topics are given preferential review. The 
investigator is free to choose any methods of 
investigation, including quantitative, experi- 
mental, and other techniques, as long as they are 
scientific and appropriate to the projected study. 
The disciplinary identification of the proposer is 
irrelevant. Preliminary inquiries on the eligibility 
of a proposed research topic are invited. Details 
on application procedures are contained in a guide 
entitled “Grants for Scientific Research,” which 
is available upon request from the National Sci- 
‘ence Foundation, Washington, D. C. 20550. 

Proposals for the construction or remodeling of 
specialized facilities for research in political sci- 
ence or the acquisition of specialized research 
materials and equipment needed in this field are 
also handled by the Division of Social Sciences. 
Such examples might include, but are not limited 
to, specialized data repositories, field stations, 
specialized laboratories, and other forms of unique 
research space. Support of such facilities may 
include the purchase of equipment, the construc- 
tion, conversion, renovation, or improvement of 
buildings, and the development of new means or 
devices for research. 

The National Science Foundation’s Division of 
Institutional Programs provides assistance for the 
renovation and construction of graduate science 

j facilities in all the basic sciences, including politi- 
cal science. Proposals for support of facilities for 
basic research and research training may be sub- 
mitted to the Division by institutions of higher 
education and related nonprofit research institu- 
tions. Funds are granted for such facilities as 
research and graduate training laboratories, sup- 
porting areas, animal buildings, and science 
libraries as part of science buildings. These facili- 
ties may house more than one scientific discipline, 
and have ranged from a grant to support the 
construction of a child development laboratory to 
a large high-rise building that will house a number 
of social science departments. 

Science information activities which support 
basic research are administered by the NSF Office 
of Science Information Service and are directed 
toward developing new and/or improved methods 

» for collecting, analyzing, controlling, storing, and 
disseminating scientific information and improv- 
ing existing scientific information systems. 
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Science Education 


National Science Foundation programs for 
education in the sciences are mainly at the gradu- 
ate level where basic research is intimately in- 
volved in the education and training of first-class 
scientists and engineers. NSF educational support 
is offered through graduate fellowships, teacher- 
training institutes, the improvement of course 
content related to science teaching, and research 
participation opportunities, 

Political scientists are eligible for support in the 
nine fellowship programs of the Foundation, 
which encompass all levels of study from graduate 
through senior postdoctoral, as follows: 


Postdoctoral Fellowships primarily for individ- 
uals who have recently received a doctoral 
degree. 

Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships primarily in- 
tended for recognized senior scientists. 

Science Faculiy Fellowships for junior college, 
college, and university teachers. 

Summer Fellowships for Secondary School Teach- 
ers for the support of graduate level study in 
the field. 

Senior Foreign Scientist Fellowships for na- 
tionals of foreign countries to engage in 
appropriate scientific programs at participat- 
ing U. S. universities. 

NATO Postdoctoral Fellowships in Science, 
which each NATO country administers for 
its own nationals. On behalf of the Depart- 
ment of State, the National Science Founda- 
tion is responsible for administration of the 
program for the United States, including the 
selection of fellows. 

Graduate Fellowships for students studying for a 
master’s or a more advanced degree. 

Cooperative Graduate Fellowships similar to 
graduate fellowships except that individuals 
apply through and are initially evaluated by 
the U. S. participating institutions which 
they expect to attend as fellows. 

Summer Fellowships for Graduate Teaching 
Assistanis for support of summer study in 
advanced degree programs. , 


It is hoped that the offer of NSF fellowship 
support will encourage applications at the post- 
doctoral level which reflect quantitative, objec- 
tive, and verifiable approaches to the many areas 
encompassed in political science and its broad 
spectrum of sub-fields. The Foundation has 
adopted the following guidelines for political 
science (and all other supportable fields) in this 
year’s fellowship programs: l 

In the postdoctoral and teacher-oriented pro- 
grams, the Foundation will examine each applica- 
tion to determine the suitability of proposed 
programs of study and/or research in accordance 
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with the guidelines set forth in the several pro- 
gram announcements. : 

In fellowship programs for graduate students— 
Graduate, Cooperative Graduate, and Graduate 
Teaching Assistants—the Foundation will accept 
the graduate-level study program required by the 
degree-granting institution in fulfillment of the 
requirements for an advanced degree in political 
science. The Foundation recognizes that not all 
Graduate Schools have Departments of Political 
Science but nonetheless may offer advanced de- 
grees in political science. It may therefore be 
necessary for the Foundation to make an individ- 
ual determination of the acceptability of some 
degree programs for fellowship support. 

In addition to its fellowship programs, the 
National Science Foundation supports a number 
of educational programs designed to provide in- 
struction or experience in science to individuals 
ranging from secondary school students to senior 
scientists. Among these programs are institutes 
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for the further training of school or college teach- 
ers, science course content improvement efforts, 
and participation in research by students and ` 
teachers. Proposals requesting support for such 
projects in political science will be accepted when 
the subject matter is to be treated scientifically, 
and here the same general principles will be ap- 
plied as are set forth in the above discussion of 
basic research support. As in the case of research 
grants, science education grants and fellowships 
are made on the basis of merit without specific 
quotas for any field of science, institution, or 
geographic area. Further detailed information is 
available upon request from the Division of Scien- 
tific Personnel and Education, National Science 
Foundation. 
LELAND J. HAWORTH 
Director 

National Science Foundation 

Washington, D. C. 20550 

August 26, 1964 X 


OEN 


Wiuttram R. Frasca, professor of political 
science at Fordham University since 1936, and 
chairman of the department of political philosophy 
and government from 1953 to 1962, died suddenly 
on August 8, 1964. 


Epear Lane, associate professor of political 
science at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, died at his home on July 29, 1964, after 
a brief illness. Born in Rochester, New York, on 
December 12, 1923, he did his undergraduate 
work at Syracuse University; served in the United 
States Army as a combat infantryman and re- 
turned to Syracuse University where he received 
his M.A. in 1946. He obtained his Ph.D. at the 
University of Michigan in 1949. 

His first teaching appointment was at Prince- 

„rton. There he served also as managing editor and 

Associate editor of the Public Opinion Quarterly, 
and as consultant to the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities (the Buchanan Commit- 
tee) of the 8lst Congress. He wrote the Commit- 
tee’s Report (1950), which has been partially re- 
printed in several anthologies, in addition to 
journal articles. 
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ae | IN MEMORIAM 


After an extended interval in a family business, 
he accepted a position in 1960 as assistant profes- 
sor of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, and was promoted to an 
associate professorship in 1964. His book, Lobby- 
ing and the Law, was published by the University 
of California Press in the spring of 1964; it deals 
with state regulation of lobbying and is a model 
of fine prose style. In addition to this and recent 
articles and reviews, he left behind a first draft of 
a more ambitious manuscript on federal regula- 
tion of lobbying, tentatively entitled “The 
Politics of Disclosure.”’—Gorpon E. BAKER AND 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 


~ 


Arron Dean Kipp, associate professor of 
political science at Allegheny College, died follow- 
ing a severe heart attack in August, 1964. 


Marex S. Korowicz, for ten years a research 
professor of international law in the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University, 
died suddenly 
October 7, 1964. 


in Williamstown, Mass, on 
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2 INDEX to VOLUME LVIII 


HOW TO USE THIS INDEX 


This index is divided into two sections: 


_(a) Alphabetical Section 





Material is listed here by title, authors’ last names, and topic. Many topic entries refer you 
to the Classified Section where you may be able to find related items by glancing at neighboring 


classes. 


(b) Classified Section* 


Here entries concerning the same or related topics are grouped together or near to each 
other, to encourage “‘suggestive browsing” and refer you to the subject matter of Articles, Reviews, 


Notes, and Bibliographies. 
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Thin Fin, Biz future 


This little wafer of glass is one of the most 
significant telephone advances since the in- 
vention of the transistor. 


Reason? It’s a complete electrical circuit, 
ready to be slipped into a piece of communi- 
cations equipment. 


In the years to come, as it finds its way 
into new Bell System “hardware,” it will save 
money and help hold down the cost of your 
telephone service. 


We deposit thin films of metal only four 
millionths of an inch thick on a glass surface 
like that shown in the picture above. 


Because thin-film circuits are photo-etched 
on the glass, they can be made economically 
in quantity. 


And because a number of components and 
connections can be consolidated into one unit, 
thin-film circuitry is extremely reliable and 
precise. 


Thin-film technology benefited from many 
important contributions by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. It is now being applied to a 
number of Bell System products manufac- 
tured by Western Electric. Among these are 
a new Electronic Central Office, a new high- 





à 


Lot 


speed data’ transmission system, and a new . 


switchboard. 


Thin as the film is, its future is big in our 
plans to keep improving your telephone ser- 
vice while helping to hold down its cost. 


= \ Beil System 


fA American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
and Associated Companies 
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COMMUNISM IN PERSPECTIVE 

by ANDREW GY ORGY, Boston University 

Stressing knowledge and objectivity, this text is intended for college intro- 
ductory courses, junior colleges, and extension programs. The careers and 
impact of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mae Tse-tung are focused 
upon, and a practical examination is made of Communist Party structure 
and function, and Soviet life and government. A comprehensive survey of 
international Communism and an analysis of the “Cold War” and the Sino- 
Soviet conflict conclude the study. Illustrations, diagrams, maps, and charts 
enrich the text. Paperbound, 269 pp. $3.50 text list. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA 
by DANIEL R. GRANT, Vanderbilt University, and 
H. C. NIXON, Professor Emeritus, Vanderbilt University 


The authors effectively present the latest research findings in state legislative 
behavior, urban and metropolitan politics, and intergovernmental relations. 
Such topical subjects as metropolitics and civil rights are investigated. 
439 pp. $7.95 text list. 
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CONSULTING EDITOR: WILLIAM M. BEANEY, PROFESSOR OF POLITICS, PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY 


THE JUDICIARY: The Supreme Court in 
the Governmental Process 
by HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania 


This book explores the judiciary, in general, and the Supreme Court, in 
particular, as a participant in the legal, governmental, and political process. 
Aiming to convey an introductory view of a vital but little understood gov- 
ernmental institution, the texts explains, but also evaluates and ventures 
conclusions. Paperbound est. 125 pp. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
by LEON GORDENKER, Princeton University 


Paperbound. est. 125 pp. Part of the ALLYN AND BACON PAPERBACK 
SERIES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, under the General Editorship of 
William M. Beaney, Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
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150 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


W. W. KULSKI, Duke University 


Focusing on the first half of the twentieth century, the author probes and analyzes the 
ideological conflicts, discordant national interests and the social and economic factors 
that underlie today’s revolutionary transformations. Close attention is given to the prob- 
lems of the underdeveloped nations—the ‘Third World''——and their role in the East- 
West struggle. The problem of power as a factor in international relations is analyzed 
with skill and sophistication. Extensive bibliographies. 


672 Pages $6.95 


THE MAKING OF FOREIGN POLICY: EAST AND WEST 
KURT LONDON, George Washington University 


The author scans the policy machinery of the main protagonists of the East-West con- 
flict—United States, Russia, China, Great Britain, France—and shows how each power 
creates and implements its foreign policy in conformity with the basic elements that de- 
termine its course. Special emphasis is given to the vital roles of intelligence and propa- 
ganda in the making and implementation of policy, and the agencies and media em- 
ployed are carefully defined. 


368 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


THE INTEGRATION OF POLITICAL COMMUNITIES A 


KARL W. DEUTSCH, Yole University; PHILIP E. JACOB, HENRY TEUNE, JAMES V. 
TOSCANO, WILLIAM L.C. WHEATON, University of Pennsylvania 


Integrated political behavior at the metropolitan and international levels is explored in.” 


ten essays that result from an interdisciplinary seminar held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1961-62. Findings are based on empirical studies in a wide range of fields, 
including communications, international relations, planning and regional science, local 
government, social structure, social psychology and cultural anthropology. 


220 Pages Paperbound $1.95 


A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 
BARBARA JELAVICH, Indiana University 


From the highpoint of 1814 to the catastrophe of 1914 the remarkable continuity of the 
Russian course is traced as successive rulers developed and extended guidelines origi- 
nally laid down by Peter the Great. An introductory chapter surveys the period from 


Peter through Napoleon, and a concluding chapter points to the survival of certain drives l 


and objectives in the foreign policy of Soviet Russia today. Maps and bibliographies. 


320 Pages Paperbound $1.85. 


JUSTICE AND THE SUPREME COURT 


ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, Lehigh University 

Majority or dissenting opinions in eight celebrated cases are skillfully measured against 
the minds and personalities of the justices who wrote them. Centers mainly on the civil 
rights aspects of the Court’s work not covered by most texts. Clearly and simply written; 


excellent supplementary reading for courses in American Government, Constitutional 
Law and Civil Rights. 


“Tresolini, in his eight cases, writes an entrancing story in terms of majority opinions and 
dissents as to the growth of our precious liberties.” —Morris L. Ernst 


205 Pages Paperbound $1.45 


Write for Examination Copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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History of Political Philosophy 


Edited by LEO STRAUSS, JOSEPH CROPSEY 
University of Chicago 


Main elements of political philosophy from Plato to John Dewey are 
woven into a comprehensive, scholarly, and highly readable survey 
text. Carefully selected political theories are objectively treated not 
only as history but as factors which lead to an understanding of 
present society. Christian, Jewish and Muslim contributions to 
political theory are examined along with work of authors not gener- 
ally recognized as political philosophers. The text guides the student 
through the readings of the tradition and encourages him to seek 
additional sources. 


1963 790 pages 6x9inches $8.50 


New Perspectives on the House of 
Representatives 


Edited by ROBERT L. PEABODY - 
The Johns Hopkins University 
NELSON W. POLSBY » Wesleyan University 


The intricate, ritualistic traditions and policies of the House of 
Representatives are exposed and explained in thirteen essays. 
Grouped into four areas of House influence, the essays portray the 
politics of the House as well as its variety and diversity. The essays, 
four of which have never before been published, will be particularly 
usefl for courses on legislative process, behavior, and political parties, 


1968 392 pages 542x8'% inches $3.50 paper $6.50 cloth 


Political Parties: A BEHAVIORAL ANALYSIS 


SAMUEL J. ELDERSVELD - University of Michigan 


A functional theory of political parties developed from a thorough 
investigation of party systems in a large metropolitan area. Inter- 
views with leaders from three different echelons of the parties 
analyze their personal characteristics, ideologies, motivations and 
perspectives. Four critical theories about party structures are devel- 
oped and tested; both sociological and psychological factors are used 
in explaining party leadership and organization. The book concen- 
trates on the environmental conditions to which the party must 
adapt and emphasizes the motivational basis of leadership. 


1964 c. 624 pages 5%%x8%inches $8.00 
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Beyond the Nation-State 
FUNCTIONALSM AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Ernst B, Haas 





How can the normal aims and expectations of nations be related to the process 
of international integration? What kind of international organization is re- 
quired to maximize this process? Is the International Labor Organization such 
an entity? This book—part theory, part model, part case study—explores 
these questions. $11.50 


Local Government in Japan 


Kurt Steiner 


The first full-length study of Japanese local government in a Western language, 
this volume has two chief aims: to provide a general view of the institutions 
and processes—legal, administrative, political, sociological, and historical— 
of Japanese local government, and to examine the degree of local autonomy 
which exists in law and in actual practice. March. About $10.00 


The British Labour Party 


A SHORT HISTORY 
Carl F. Brand 
The appearance of this history is especially timely in view of the recent rise in 
the popularity and political influence of the Labour Party under the leadership 
of Harold Wilson. A straightforward narrative, it extends from the rise of po- 


litical Labour in the 1880’s to the present day, with emphasis on the period 
since 1914. $7.50 


France, Germany, and 


the New Europe, 1945-1963 


This first full-length study of the relations between France and Germany since 
World War II discusses the educational policy of the French military govern- 
ment, the forming of the European Coal and Steel Community and the Common 
Market, General de Gaulle’s concept of Franco-German “union,” and the 
Franco-German Treaty of 1963. February. About $8.00 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Recent and Recommended 


Dynamics of 
International Relations: 


Power, Security, and Order 
Fred Greene, Williams College 


“An excellent blending of historical analysjs 
plus political insight and penetration—done 
in a style of clarity, characterized by simplic- 
ity. The author’s stress ‘on that group of 
values that focuses on security and power as 
the central features of international politics’ 
is well done and stamps this book as a valu- 
able contribution to the field of international 
relations. I especially was impressed with the 
section on International Law and Organiza- 
tion.” 


The Human 

Dimension in 

international 
Relations 


Otto Klineberg, University of Paris 


“The language is direct and uncomplicated. 
The ideas are presented in common sense 
contexts with readily recognizable ilustra- 
tions. It moves through a mass of contem- 
porary and historical sources with great suc- 
cess ... that are related to international un- 
dertandings and misunderstandings.” 


Prof. James A. Gathings, Bucknell University 





Important Supplementary Texts... 


Readings in 
State and Locai 
Government 


Joseph F. Zimmerman, Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Editor 


A text or supplement for all courses in state 
and local government. Selections reflect the 
variety of institutions, problems, and solu- 
tions in the field, and represent differing views 
on issues of controversy. Special chapters ex- 
plore such state-local functions as education, 
public health, urban planning and regulation 
of business. 


1964 464 pp. 


$4.75 paper 


1964 749 pp. $8.00 1964 


Eugene Jacobson, Michigan State University 


181 pp. $2.75 paper 


9009060800095 S8000889098580H 088 F080 00889HLO00O69000680930383000800868 





The American 
Political Dictionary 


Jack C. Plano and Milton Greenberg, 
both of Western Michigan University 


An “unabridged” dictionary of terms essential 
to an understanding of American government 
in action, this unique book provides the basic 
facts, historical context, and special working 
vocabulary of today’s political realities. Over 
1100 concepts, government agencies, court 
cases, and statutes are defined and briefly dis- 
cussed within subject categories. 
1962 396 pp. $3.95, paper 
$5.95 casebound 
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Two significant new series by Prentice-Hall... 








The 
Contemporary 
Theory 

in 

Political 
Science 
Series 


Edited by David Easton, 
University of Chicago. 


The 
Foundations 
of 

Modern 
Political 
Science 
Series 


Edited by Robert A. Dahl, 
Yale University. 


Ne 


This new series in political science emphasizes original and pioneering 
efforts in the realm of theoretical inquiry and theory construction. It 
is composed of original monographs in the field, and written by scholars 
representing all the social sciences. It is devoted to empirically oriented 
theory, and will contribute to the development of contemporary politi- 
cal theory in several distinctive ways. 


the first book in the series... 
A FRAMEWORK FOR POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


by David Easton, University of Chicago. This book develops a 
logically integrated set of categories, with strong empirical rel- 
evance, that will make possible the analysis of political life as a 
system of behavior. It proceeds to identify and elaborate the as- 
sumptions underlying an interpretation of politics as a system of 
behavior, and on these assumptions proceeds to build a structure 
of concepts. January 1965, approx. 160 pp., $4.95 


other titles in preparation... 


MODERN THEORY OF EQUALITY Wendell Bell, Yale Uni- 
versity ° TOWARD A THEORY OF POLITICAL COMPETI 
TION Heinz Eulau, Stanford University * POLITICA, 
THEORY OF TALCOTT PARSONS William C. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Oregon ° INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THEORY J. David Singer, The University of Michigan ° 
MODERN THEORY OF REPRESENTATION John C. 
Wahlke, State University of New York at Buffalo * INTERNA- 
TIONAL THEORY Arthur L. Burns, Australian National Uni- 
versity ° Additional monographs being planned. 


This series provides a new approach to an introductory course in Ameri- 
can government and political science. Each of the ten short volumes 
is complete in itself and contributes to provide a scientific, analytic 
approach to political science courses. Useful as either supplementary or 
basic material. Each volume: approx. 128 pp., paper $1.50, cloth $3.95 


THE AGE OF IDEOLOGY: POLITICAL THOUGHT, 1750 
to the Present Frederick M. Watkins, Yale University ° PUBLIC. . 
OPINION Robert E. Lane, Yale University and David O. Sears, } 
University of California, Los Angeles o CONGRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENCY Nelson W. Polsby, Wesleyan University + POLE 
TICS AND POLICIES IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS Herbert Kaufmann, Yale University © THE AMERI- 
CAN PARTY SYSTEM AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Fred I. Greenstein, Wesleyan University © PERSPECTIVES IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW Charles L. Black, Yale University ° 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION James Fesler, Yale University 
° INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Karl Deutsch, Yale Uni- 
versity ° COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT Dankwart Rustow, 
Columbia University * to supplement the series: READINGS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICAL BEHAVIOR Raymond E. Wolfinger, 
Stanford University. 


for approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
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THE SYMBOLIC USES OF POLITICS 
by Murray Edelman 


The symbolic manifestations, purposes, and uses of politics are revealed in this pro- 
vocative analysis of the institution of politics and man as a political animal. The au- 
thor particularly explores the meanings for large publics of the acts and gestures of 
leaders, of the settings in which political acts occur, of the language styles and the 
phrases that permeate political discussion and action, and of law enforcement activi- 
ties, 201 pages. $5.00. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION 


Revised Edition 
by Robert E. Scott 


Here is the most comprehensive analysis in either English or Spanish of how the 
Mexican political system operates. An epilogue has been added to the original 1959 
edition to bring the book up to date. “. . . significant not only for those interested in 
Mexico in particular or Latin America in general, but also for all students of govern- 
ment.”—World Affairs. 345 pages. Clothbound, $5.75. Paperback, $2.25. 


URBAN LAND USE PLANNING 


Second Edition 
by F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. 


This book, which is used extensively both as a general text for city planning courses 
and as a reference book for professionals in city planning agencies and consulting 
firms, has been enlarged, revised, and brought up to date to reflect the latest signifi- 
cant developments and trends in urban land use planning. 40 illustrations. 496 
pages. $7.95. 


FOUR THEORIES OF THE PRESS 
by Fred S. Siebert, Theodore Peterson, and Wilbur Schramm 


Here is a prize-winning analysis of the Authoritarian, Libertarian, Social Responsi- 
bility, and Soviet Communist concepts of what the press should be and do. “... a 
scholarly and illuminating summary of the evolution of thought and government and 
journalism.” —-Editor G Publisher. 153 pages. Paperback, $1.25. 


Pe 


ILLINOIS | 





NIVERSITY OF-ILLINOIS PRESS, URBANA, 
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THE DISPERSION GF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Richard N. Rosecrance, Editor 


Here is a thorough examination of the problem of the spread of 
nuclear weapons in both the Western and Communist worlds. The 
book begins by studying the impact of nuclear dispersion in the past, 
then examines the experiences of independent nuclear powers in 
their attempt to acquire deterrent capabilities comparable to that of 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and finally, suggests the im- 
plications for the future in careful analysis. 

“The book could hardly be more timely, as the world today seems 
to be approaching a decision—whether to take steps to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons or to allow these weapons to spread.” — 
James Boyd, War/Peace Report $7.50 


COMINTERN AND WORLD REVOLUTION 


1928-1943: The Shaping of Doctrine 
Kermit E. McKenzie 


This book analyzes the evolution of the Communist doctrine of 
world revolution during the fifteen years that Stalin dominated the 
Communist International (Comintern). In this period Stalinist ideol- 
ogy crystallized, and a tenacious Soviet Russian dictatorship was 
established over the world Communist movement. Many of today’s 
Communist leaders were trained under Comintern tutelage at this 
time. Based on published records of the Comintern, this book seeks 
to determine those ideas which, taken together, constitute a Commu- 
nist theory of revolution. $6.50 


DECISION-MAKING IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


The Olive Branch or the Arrows 
Theodore Sorensen 


“IMr. Sorensen’s] careful observations have been made with skill 
and judgment and I am sure his work will become a permanent ad- 
dition to the small shelf of indispensable books on the American 
presidency.” —John F. Kennedy in the Foreword 

$3.50 cloth; $1.25 paper 
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FEDERALISM AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Burke Marshall 


Written by the Assistant Attorney General, Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice, this book is a realistic approach to the 
limitations on the power of the federal government to eliminate 
racial discrimination. 

“Mr. Marshall has discussed the subject of federal versus state re- 
sponsibility in a brilliant and articulate way, based on his considera- 
ble experience over the past three and a half years and fortified by 
years of study. Mr. Marshall has rendered invaluable service to the 
American people. And now, with the publication of this book... 
he has made another important contribution.” —Robert F. Kennedy 
in the Foreword $3.50 


SHAPING THE FUTURE: 


Foreign Policy in an Age of Transition 
Robert R. Bowie 


In this challenging book, Dr. Bowie presents his views on the requi- 
sites for an effective U.S. foreign policy in this period of rapid 
change and considers specifically what these requisites imply in 
terms of organizing and managing our foreign policy. He first out- 
lines the various long-range policies we have followed since World 
War II and then discusses the present power structure of the West 
and predicts future trends and developments. 


“This is a good book. Jf you are concerned with foreign affairs, you 
should read it.”—-Dean Acheson, The Washington Post $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10027 
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Transactions of the Westermarck Society 
Volume X 


CLEAVAGES, IDEOLOGIES AND PARTY SYSTEMS: 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMPARATIVE 
POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


edited by 
Erik Allardt and Yrjö Littunen 


CONTENTS 
INTRODUCTION: 


Stein Rokkan: International Co-operation in Political Sociology: Current Efforts 
and Future Possibilities 

PART I: CONSENSUS AND CLEAVAGE 

1. CHANGING CONDITIONS IN IDEOLOGY AND PARTISANSHIP 
Seymour Martin Lipset: Political Cleavages in “Developed” and “Emerging” Poli- 
ties 
Mark Abrams: Party Politics After the End of Ideology 
Radomir D. Lukić: Political Ideology and Social Development 
Yrjö Littunen: Social Restraints and Ideological Pluralism 
Erik Allardt: A Theory on Solidarity and Legitimacy Conflicts 


2. DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL ALIGNMENT 
Erik Allardt: Patterns of Class Conflict and Working Class Consciousness in Fin- 
nish Politics 
Roger Girod: Geography of the Swiss Party System 
Stein Rokkan and Henry Valen: Regional Contrasts in Norwegian Politics: A Re- 
view of Data from Official Statistics and from Sample Surveys 


PART Il: PARTY SYSTEMS AND PARTY ORGANIZATIONS 
1. PARTY SYSTEMS AND THE DIVISION OF POLITICAL POWER 


S. N. Eisenstadt: Bureaucratization, Markets and Power Structure 

Szymon Chodak: The Societal Functions of Party Systems in Sub-Saharan Africa 
Jerzy J. Wiatr: “One Party” Systems—The Concept and Issue for Comparative 
Studies 


Juan J. Linz: An Authoritarian Regime: Spain 
2. PARTY ORGANIZATIONS AND PATTERNS OF POLITICAL 
RECRUITMENT 
Warren E. Miller: Majority Rule and the Representative System of Government 


Ulf Torgersen: The Structure of Urban Parties in Norway During the First Period 
of Extended Suffrage 1884-1898 

James Cornford: The Adoption of Mass Organization by the British Conservative 
Party 

Junnosuke Masumi: A Profile of the Japanese Conservative Party 

Martti Noponen and Pertti Pesonen: The Legislative Career in Finland 


DISTRIBUTOR: THE ACADEMIC BOOKSTORE, HELSINKI 
. 463 pages Price $4 
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rhe 


From 
Chapel Hill 


—a long look 
at affairs 

on and off 
our shores 


CUBA 


The Economic and Social Revolution 


By Dudley Seers, Andrés Bianchi, 
Richard Jolly, and Max Nolff 
Edited by Dudley Seers 


An unbiased, detailed, and well-docu- 
mented study of Cuban social, economic, 
industrial, and educational changes un- 
der Castro. 


“Should be required reading for all gov- 
ernment officials who have anything to 
do with Latin American affairs. A schol- 
arly, dispassionate analysis in depth of 
“the Cuban Revolution for the period 
1959 through 1962. It is the most 
definitive work published to date.”— 
Hispanic American Historical Review 


“For the serious student, this is proba- 
bly the most important book on Cuba 
yet to appear in the English language.” 

—The New York Times $7.50 


At bookstores 





THE 
MAKING OF 
MASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 


Virginia’s Politics of Public 
School Desegregation 1954-1956 


by Robbins L. Gates 


Academic Dean, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


The emergence in Virginia of the 
“massive resistance’ movement 
following the school desegregation 
decision of 1954 and ’55 dramati- 
cally influenced the entire South. 
This fascinating, objective study 
relates the legal and human events 
that followed the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision when the 
school board of Prince Edward 
County was a defendant in one of 
the five much-celebrated cases. 
Dean Gates’ book is one of the first 
efforts to describe the activities of 
the clergy and the Virginia Council 
on Human Relations. Presenting a 
clear picture of the anatomy of 
massive resistance, it also illumi- 
nates the racial politics of the en- 
tire South. $6.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill 
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The Economies of Soviet Planning 


by Abram Bergson 


A leading authority raises basic questions about Soviet Russia’s eco- 
nomic system. An effort is made throughout to treat the Soviet econ- 
omy analytically, as behavior patterns are sought and interpreted in 
the light of pertinent analytic principles. cloth $7.50; paper $2.45 


The Political Thought of Pierre d'Ailly 


THE VOLUNTARIST TRADITION 
by Francis Oakley 


An eminent nominalist theologian, d’Ailly was one of the group of 
ecclesiastical statesmen who engineered the termination of the Great 
Schism. His political thought is of particular interest because it re- 
flects both his attempts to solve the urgent ecclesiastico-political prob- 
lems of the times as well as the theological voluntarism characteristic 


of the Ockhamist school. $8.50 


Patriotism and Nationalism 


THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
by Leonard W. Doob 


How do people feel, act, and make judgments when they are moti- 
vated by patriotism or the more fervent emotions of nationalism? 
Using psychological materials that he gathered in South Tyrol and 
Africa, Mr. Doob first probes for answers to these questions and then 
explores the possibilities for internationalism. $6.75 


The Socialist Commonwealth of Nations 


ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 
by Kazimierz Grzybowski 


“Provides a very objective survey of the network of social, economic, . 
diplomatic and legal relations of the Soviet Union and its related so- 
> 


cialist neighbours.” —Julius Stone. $7.50 


Village in Vietnam 


by Gerald Cannon Hickey 


“A perfect utilization of long observations made ‘sur le terrain.’ I 
consider it one of the best studies made on Vietnamese cultural and 
social anthropology and the only one published in English up to now.” 
—Georges Condominas. $10.00 


A Yale University Press, 
m™ New Haven and London 


CANADIAN ORDERS: MCGILL Unrversity Press 
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World Handbook of Politieal 
and Social Indicators 


by Bruce M. Russett and Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Karl Deutsch, Harold 
D. Lasswell 


Prepared under the auspices of the Yale Political Data Program, with 
support from the National Science Foundation, UNESCO, and the In- 
ternational Social Science Council, the Handbook presents quantita- 
tive data on 75 variables for 133 states and colonies. Relationships 
among the variables are analyzed to show how the data can be used 
to investigate a wide variety of political and social questions. $10.00 


Chinese Civilization and Bureaucracy 


by Etienne Balazs 
Edited with an Introduction by Arthur F. Wright 


The first translation into English of a selection of works by one of the 
great European specialists on China. The essays range over two thou- 
sand years of China’s social, economic, political, and intellectual his- 
tory. The volume includes a Preface by John K. Fairbank and Mr. 
Wright. $8.50 


Germany's Economic Dilemma 
INFLATION AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


by Patrick M. Boarman 


Mr. Boarman argues that the phenomenal comeback of the German 
economy in the 1950s was the result of the abandonment by the Ger- 
mans of collectivist-inflationary orthodoxy in favor of a return to 
competition, the forces of the market, and monetary discipline. $7.50 


East African Unity Through Law 
by Thomas M. Franck 


Sponsored by the American Society of International Law, this study 
provides a reliable and up-to-date assessment of the pressures for and 
against lasting federation in East Africa, based on the author’s ex- 
periences as adviser and consultant during recent negotiations for 
federation. $5.50 


Britain’s Clandestine Submarines, 


I9IAADIS 
by Gaddis Smith 


This fascinating historical detective story traces a significant episode 
of the early months of the First World War involving President Wil- 
son and American neutrality, Charles Schwab and Bethlehem Steel, 
and the North Atlantic Triangle. $4.50 


Yale University Press, 


New Haven and London 


B38 CANADIAN oRDERS: McGILL University Press 
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2 NEW REPRINTS 


International Political 


Science Abstracts 
(Documentation Politique Internationale) - 


Available February 1965 
Vols. 1-10. Paris 1951-1960 
Cloth bound set .........--.0000 005 $265.00 
Paper bound set .......6..-.seeeeee 235.00 
Vols. 1-2 
Per volume, paper bound ........... - 20.00 
Vols. 3-10 
Per volume, paper bound ........... 25.00 


“Prepared by the International Political Science Association and the International Studies Conference, 
the ABSTRACTS are from selected articles in an increasing number of periodicals published in various 
countries. In general, abstracts af articles written in English are in French, while those of articles 
written in any other language are in English. The arrangement is alphabetical by author and there 
is a detailed subject index.'~—Mudge Winchell [L53 


Problems of Communism 


Available 1965 
Vols. 1-10. Washington, D.C. 1952-1961 


Cloth bound set ..............0000- $180.00 
Paper bound set ..............00005 150.00 
Per volume, paper bound ........... 15.00 


Published by the United States Information Agency, PROBLEMS OF COMMUNISM provides analysis and 
significant background information on various aspects of world communism today. 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 


BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE, LONDON W. 1, ENGLAND 
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As POLITICAL SCIENCE becomes 
more vital to a changing world, 
these FREE PRESS books 

help you keep ahead of your field - 





THE GOOSE STEP IS VERBOTEN The German Army Today 
by Eric Waldman 


The first complete study of the German army since the end of World War II. 
The author evaluates the political reliability of the Federal Defense Forces as a 
dependable instrument of the German government, and of NATO. He analyzes 
the concepts underlying German rearmament, emphasizing the determined politi- 


S A 


s 









cal educational effort to create a military organization dedicated to the defense Ee 
of a free society’s values. Conclusions are based on interviews with 4,660 soldiers, ie 
officers, and academic and political figures. Of interest to those concerned with is 
the Western defense community, and to anyone involved with political education a 
or political indoctrination programs. $5.95 | 

Ke 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL SECURITY 
A Reader in Research and Theory 
Edited by Morton Berkowitz and P. G. Bock 


A comprehensive reader that brings together for the first time the writings of out- E 
standing social scientists in the field of national security theory, research, and 5 
policy. Designed to give students a sense of the unity of its field, its breadth is so 
great that virtually all the more recent work of leading social scientists is pre- 
sented, though the political aspects of national security are emphasized. A much- 
needed text for a rapidly expanding field, it is as much an important tool for the 
study of international politics. $9.95 


IDEOLOGY AND DISCONTENT 
Vol. V International Yearbook of Political Science 
Edited by David E. Apter 


Ideology appraised in the light of contemporary social and political change. 
Especially, the role of ideology in new nations is compared with its place in older, 
highly developed, industrialized countries. In the new nations it is seen as a 
means for building social consensus and defining programs and goals in the com- 
munity, while in the already developed countries, it gives way to a new emphasis 
on science, itself the ideology of the modern age. Special studies are presented 
for: Indonesia, Africa, the Middle East, Japan, and finally America. $9.95 


SOCIETY IN THE MIND Elements of Social Eidos 
by Charles Madge 


One of Britain’s foremost sociologists characterizes our thinking about society in 
the contemporary world. He discusses the way in which rationalizations about 
society have been criticized by Comte, Marx, Pareto, Freud, and Parsons. He 
asserts that if constricting patterns of thought were shed, we should be liberated 
for new kinds of activity and new forms of organization to meet the needs of our 
rapidly changing society. $4.50 


E Order from your bookseller or directly from F 
THE FREE PRESS 


A Division of The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011 
Write for complete catalogue and a listing of Free Press Paperbacks 
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Problems for Political Science 


a 


from Two Distinguished Series 


PROBLEMS IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


Rares W. Greentaw and Dwicut E. Ler, General Editors 
THE DREYFUS AFFAIR—Tragedy of Errors? 
Leslie Derfler, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
THE COLD WAR —Ideological Conflict or Power Struggle? 
Norman A. Graebner, The University of Illinois 
COMING SOON 


THE STALIN REVOLUTION—Fulfillment or Betrayal of Communism? 
Robert V. Daniels, The University of Vermont 





PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


Grorce Rocers Taytor, General Editor 


THE CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Revised Edition 
John C. Wahlke, Vanderbilt University 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION, Revised Edition 
Earl Latham, Amherst College 
THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 
Edwin C. Rozwenc, Amherst College 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH 
Edwin C. Rozwenc, Amherst College 
THE PULLMAN BOYCOTT OF 1894—The Problem of 
Federal Intervention 
Colston E. Warne, Amherst College , 
WILSON AT VERSAILLES DR: 
Theodore P. Greene, Amherst College 
THE NEW DEAL—Revolution or Evolution?, Revised Edition 
Edwin C. Rozwenc, Amherst College 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND THE SUPREME COURT 
Alfred Haines Cope, Fred Krinsky, Syracuse University 
DESEGREGATION AND THE SUPREME COURT 
` Benjamin Munn Ziegler, Amherst College 
COMMUNISM, THE COURTS, AND THE CONSTITUTION 
Allen Guttmann, Benjamin Munn Ziegler, Amherst College 





H Home Office: Boston, Mass. 02116 Sales Offices: Englewood, 

Cc N. J. 07631 Chicago, Il. 60616 San Francisco, Calif. 94105 

D z EATH Atlanta, Ga. 30303 Dallas, Tex. 75201 London W. C. 1 
AND COMPANY Toronto 2-B P 
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YUGOSLAVIA: THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
By George Macesich, Professor of Economics, Florida State University 
Yugoslav economics, a compromise between communistic and capitalistic methods, 
deserves intense scrutiny. The author has painstakingly examined the decentraliza- 
tion of the Yugoslav economy to provide a key by which to answer broader ques- 
tions concerning the current problems of underdeveloped areas. xviii, 226 pp. 
6 x 9. November, $5.50 


GEORGE TUCKER AS POLITICAL ECONOMIST 

By Tipton R, Snavely, Professor of Economics, Emeritus, University of Virginia 
George Tucker was one of the most original and thoughtful economists of his 
period, with many innovations in method and theory to his credit. Mr. Snavely 
provides a long-needed reappraisal. viii, 170 pp. 514 x 84%. December, $4.50 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 

By Rouhollah K. Ramazani, Professor of Government and Foreign Affairs, University of 

Virginia, with a foreword by Rowland Egger 
This pioneer study treats a subject hitherto overlooked in the confusion surround- 
ing the operations of the EEC: the probable effects of the Common Market on 
exports of Middle Eastern countries, xxii, 152 pp. 6 x 9. 1964. $3.75 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


How for thirty-four years 

the Marshall Court Never before have Hamilton and Mar- 

forged Hamiltonian shall been studied together, for the re- 
principle into constitutional 
law despite Jeffersonian 

and Jacksonian political rule 


lationship of their political thought and 
their “joint” contribution to the Consti- 
tution and the Republic. 


JOHN MARSHALL | 
and ALEXANDER Professor Konefsky shows how much of 


Hamilton’s theory became America’s 


HAMILTON: law under Chief Justice Marshall, and 


Architects of the discusses the precedent-setting Su- 
American Constitution preme Court cases. Jefferson’s opposi- 


tion is weighed and analyzed, and the 
hy Samuel J. Konefsky 3 eo se 
parallels of 1801-1835 to today’s politi- 

Author of The Legacy of Holmes and 


Brandeis and The Constitutional World cl discords evaluated. Illustrated. $5.95 
of Justice Frankfurter 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 10011___! 


NEW REPRINTS OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Revolutionary Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the 
United States 


With preliminary index, and notes historical and legal 
By FRANCIS WHARTON 
Available Summer 1965 


6 vols. Washington, D.C. 1889. 5,216 pp., cloth 
$150.00 


(50th Cong. Ist session H. misc. doc. 603, pts. 1-6, serial nos. 2584-9) the most 
complete and authentic collection of diplomatic correspondence relating to the 
Revolution. (Boyd: U.S. Government Publications, 3rd ed., pg. 78) 


—<D 0 Cia 


AComprehensive{ndexto | A Descriptive Catalogue 
the Publications of the of the Government 
United States Publications of the 


G t, 1881-1893 | United States 
eee September 5, 1774- 


Now Available . March 4, 1881 


Wash., Gov't, Prt. Of., 1905, 2 v., 1,616 By Benjamin Petear 
pp-, 1962 Reprint Now Available 


(MW F11) i Wash., Gov’t. Prt. Off., 1885, 1,392 pp. 


Two volumes, cloth bound $75.00 7 1 oe 
Ames’ INDEX bridges the gap between Poore’s nares umes, cloth bound $ 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE and the first Poore’s CATALOGUE is arranged chronologi- 
volume of the DOCUMENT CATALOGUE. In cally, with a general index. For each docu- 
addition, the INDEX indicates the different ment it gives full title, author, date, and brief 
editions in which a document was issued and - | -abstract of contents. In addition, exact refer- 


gives serial numbers in a table under the head- , ence i§ given to the series in which each docu- 
ing Congressional documents. ment appears, 
eee EE ee ee ee 


Johnson Reprint Corporation Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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A 


TS 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


announces publication of a pioneering work that will be 
of interest and value to political scientists everywhere. 





DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


$10.00 


This volume, prefaced and edited by Dr. Joseph Dunner, in collaboration 
with 195 eminent political scientists, comprises all the relevant terms, con- 
cepts and data used in the fields of political science, government and politics. 
Concise biographies of former and contemporary statesmen and politicians 
of note throughout the world are a highlight of the book, as well as descrip- 
tions of the old and new nations which international law recognizes as inde- 
pendent political entities. Its chief value, however, lies in its use as a source 
of specific information about the manifold terms and concepts that constitute 
the science of politics. 


By standardizing and consolidating the terminology used in textbooks, in 
the multitude of books devoted to specific political topics, and in newspapers 
and other media of communication, this dictionary clarifies the language and 
semantics of political science and will serve as a handy source book for courses 
in political science. It is a valuable reference for the student as well as the 
professional in a time when politics pervades nearly every aspect of human 
existence. 


Dr. Dunner is presently David Petegorsky Professor of Political Science at 
Yeshiva University. 


ORDER NOW 


on bulk orders of 10 copies or more, 
a 40% discount will be allowed. 


TO: Philosophical Library, Inc. 
15 East 40 Street 
New York, New York 10016 


Please send me one copy of DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
for which I am enclosing a check/money order for $10.00. I understand that you will 


pay postage. 
NAME 
STREET 





Yhw ene w een seer nee erences et nen nem eeneen nares: 
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distinguished forthcoming titles 


FROM THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Congressional 
Reform 


PROBLEMS AND 
PROSPECTS 


edited by 
SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK 


The American 
Political System 


A CRITIQUE 


by HARRY LAZER, 
City College of New York 


This skillfully compiled anthology, edited by the Senate’s 
leading exponent of congressional reform, contains the 
most important writing on this subject of recent years. 
Senator Clark has selected articles dealing with all facets 
of the problem — the seniority system, rules, traditions, 
lobbies, and the filibuster. Among the contributors are 
David T. Bazelon, James MacGregor Burns; Ralph K. Huitt, 
Douglass Cater, and Congressman Henry J. Reuss. The 
Senator has also included an article of his own, Making 


Congress Work, in which he sums up many of the prob- 


lems facing the Congress today, and points out how a 
well-conceived reform program can provide the answers 
to these problems. This text will be invaluable to classes 
that discuss the legislative branch, for although it focuses 
on the specific question of reform, it gives the student a 
thorough introduction to the workings of Congress. 


April, 1965 * 300 pages ° paper » about $2.50 


How adaptable has the American political system, con- 
ceived in the eighteenth century, been to the dramatic 
changes of the last two hundred years? How well has our 
method of government adjusted to the shift from a rural 
agricultural society to an urban industrial one? This con- 
cise paperback volume attempts to find the answers to 
these questions by analyzing the impact of social and eco- 
nomic change upon the institutions of our government. 
Mr. Lazer first traces the historical development of these 
changes, noting the effects they have had upon the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches of government. He 
then asks this important question: In what ways have the 
branches of government succeeded in rising to the chal- 
lenge of the twentieth century, and in what ways have 
they failed? 


January, 1965 » Paper « about $2.50 
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An American 
Foreign Policy 
Reader 

U. S. INTERESTS AND 


INSTRUMENTS IN 
MODERN WORLD POLITICS 


=: 



















edited by HARRY HOWE RANSOM, 
Vanderbilt University 





American State 
and Local 
Government 


FOURTH EDITION 


by CLAUDIUS 0. JOHNSON 
and Associates 


Kennedy 


and the Press 


edited by HAROLD W. CHASE 
and ALLEN LERMAN 


Introduction by 
Senator Pierre Salinger 








Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Based on the assumption that the main goal of American 
foreign policy is to prevent the monopoly of power in any 
strategic area of the world, this new collection illustrates 
the “instruments’”—economic, military, diplomatic, prop- 
agandistic, and covert interventionist—at the disposal of 
the United States to achieve this goal. This book aims, 
through an analysis of these instruments, to give the stu- 
dent a full understanding of the major issues and prob- 
lems confronting United States foreign policy today. 


April, 1965 » 600 pages © Paper » about $4.50 


While this new revision of this standard text incorporates 
information on the pertinent new trends and develop- 
ments since the publication of the Third Edition, it retains 
the basic format of its highly successful predecessor. 
Special attention is paid to political parties, law and 
justice, the role of the state executive, and the problems 
of metropolitan areas. The inexpensive paperbound for- 
mat will allow the teacher to assign a variety of collateral 
materials. 


February, 1965 • 300 pages Paper • about $3.75 


‘ 


Includes the complete transcripts of all of President John 
F. Kennedy’s sixty-four news conferences and eight inter- 
views of special interest. In addition, the volume contains 
summaries of the important world events that took place 
between the conferences, an extensive index, and a com- 
prehensive annotation of the text. There are also eight 
pages of news conference photographs of the late 
President. 


January, 1965 « 608 pages © paper © about $5.25 












201 Park Avenue South, New York 10003 
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Vols. 1-25. Baltimore 1906-1931 


(Partly in the origina! edition) 
(Including General Index to Vots. 1-20) 


Paper bound Set.............cccccscececceeeeeeees $485.00 
Vols. 1-5, 10, 19, 21 
(In the reprint edition) 

Per volume, paper bound....................-. 27.50 
Vols. 6-9, 12-18, 20 


{In the original edition) 
Per volume, unbound..............-..ceeeeneeeeee 12.00 


Vols. 11, 25 


(Partly in the original edition) 
Per volume, UNDOUNG............-.ceeeeeeeeeees 24,00 


Vols. 22, 24 


(Partly in the original edition) 


_ Per volume, unbound..............2-.::eeeeeeeee 22.00 
Vol. 23 
{Partly in the original edition) 
Unbound volume ...........ccccceccceeeeeeeeeeee ee 26.00 


Gen. Index to Vols. 1-20, 1906-1926 


(in the original edition) 
` Paper bound volume.............-.c::eceeeesee 3.75 


Vol. 11, Nos. 1, 3 Vol. 22, No. 1 Vol. 23, Nos. 2-4 
Vol. 24, No. 4 Vol. 25, Nos. 1, 4 


(In the reprint edition) 
Per issue, paper bound...............::0..ee 7.00 
Vols. 26-27, 35-36, 41-43, 1932-1949 


(In the original edition) 
Per volume, unbound............. ccc eee eeee 18,00 


Vols. 45-47, 50, 54-56, 1951-1962 


{in the original edition) 
_Per volume, UNDOUNG esinsin 12.00 





Many issues available singly in volumes 5-56, at $3.75 per paper bound issue. Please inquire. 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 11: ritth avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 2 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD., Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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Law, State, 


and International Legal Order: 


Essays in Honor of Hans Kelsen 


Edited by Salo Engel 
with the cooperation 
of R. A. Métall 


Twenty-eight international Jegal scholars dis- 
cuss various aspects of Hans Kelsen’s theory of 
pure law and range afield in pursuit of the role 
of law in our times. The essays—13 in English, 
8 in German, 4 in Spanish, 3 in French—are 
dedicated to Professor Kelsen who has exerted 
manifold and profound influences in philosophy, 
sociology, law, and international organization. 


The editors are Dr. Salo Engel, Professor of 
Political Science at the University of Tennessee, 
and presently Visiting Consultant to Harvard 
Law School, and Dr. R. A. Métall, Chief of Divi- 
sion of the International Labour Office, Geneva. 


380 pages, cloth, $10.00 


The contributors are: 

BENJAMIN AKZIN, Jerusalem 
WALTER ANTONIOLLI, Vienna 
Hans Aurricut, Washington 
CAYETANO Brtancur, Bogotá 
Orro Bonpy, Sydney 

CHARLES EISENMANN, Paris 
Ossip K. FLECHTHEM, Berlin 
AmBROSIO GIoJA, Buenos Aires 
Epvarp Hamsro, Oslo 

Joun H. Herz, New York City 
Ervin P. Hexner, State College, Pa. 
Hans KLINGHOFFER, Jerusalem 
Utricn Kuve, Cologne 

Lurs Lecaz y Lacamsra, Madrid 
Norsert Leser, Vienna 

René Marcic, Salzburg 

Hans J. Morcentuau, Chicago 
Cuaim PERELMAN, Brussels 

The late Roscoz Pounp 


` Luts RecasEns-Sicues, Mexico City 


Oscar SCHACHTER, United Nations 
Headquarters 

GEORG ScHWARZENBERGER, London 

HeLeN Sirvine, Rio Piedras 

Joser G. STARKE, Sydney 

Henn: THEvenaz, Neuchâtel 

Ernst Topitscu, Heidelberg 

Roserto J. VeRNENGO, Buenos 
Aires 

STEPHEN Verosta, Vienna 





The Supreme Court upholds the Wagner Act— 
a turning point in American constitutional history 


The Wagner Act Cases 


by Richard C. Cortner 


“,. an absorbing account of the development of important doctrines 


of constitutional law; the tactics of the competing interest groups 


involved; and the role of a federal agency, the National Labor Re- 


lations Board, as a party of interest. . 


. . Written with vigor and 


clarity. . . . Highly recommended for university libraries; it is a 


basic book for industrial relations collections.” 
—William Gibelman, Asst. Director, Division of Res. & Statistics, 
New York State Dept. of Labor, N.Y.C.,in LIBRARY JOURNAL 


218 pages, cloth, $6.00 


The University of Tennessee Press 
Pusrications Burpinc / Knoxvitie 37916 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION’S 


P. ional Santee eee 


The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service 
operates as a “clearing house,” bringing together political scientists 
seeking positions and prospective employers. Registration in the serv- 
ice is open to all members of the Association. Here are the details of 
its operation. 


Position Openings 


e A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those Association members seeking posi- 
tions through the Personnel Service. There are -presently 780 members in 
the Personnel Service. 


e The Newsletter lists, by code number, position openings and job descriptions. 


Referral of Applications 


¢ Biographical data sheets and letters of reference are maintained in an indi- 
vidual file for all of those registered with the Personnel Service. 


e These materials are mailed, on request, to prospective employers listing job 
openings in the Newsletter. 


Employers Using the Service 
e Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 


e Types of positions listed include teaching and research on the university 
level, research and administrative positions with professional organizations, 
research and administrative positions with federal, state and local. govern- 
ment agencies. 


e There is no cost to the advertising institution. 


Registration Fee 


e An annual fee of $5.00 entitles members of the Association to register with 
the Personnel Service. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 


Director, Personnel Service 
The American Political Science Association 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Books.on Communism 
A Bibliography, Second Edition 


Edited by WALTER KOLARZ. This new and enlarged edition of an annotated guide first 
published in 1959 contains details of some 2,500 publications, written in English, on Com- 
munism in the U.S.S.R., China, and all the principal countries of the world, Contents are 
arranged by subject and country into 52 sections, of which the last two contain United 
States, United Kingdom, and Commonwealth publications. Some 700 new entries extend 
coverage to the end of 1962, and many 1963 publications (the Report of the Vassall Tribunal 
among them) are included. Extensive author-title index. $4.80 


Political Parties 


in French-Speaking West Africa 


By RUTE SCHACHTER MORGENTHAU. Here for the first time in a single volume are the 
social and historical backgrounds of the political parties which took root, well before inde- 
pendence, in the Republics of Dahomey, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Mali, Mauretania, Niger, 
Senegal, and Upper Volta. The author also considers, from the viewpoints of both African 
and French leaders, questions regarding the emergence of one-party systems, the dissolution 
of the Federation, and prospects for reunification. 

Oxford Studies in African Affairs. Maps. $8.80 


Communism in Rumania 1944-1962 


By Gurra Ionescu. This first full-length English-language history of Rumania since the 
establishment of Soviet control during World War IT gives a documented, chronological ac- 
count of the country’s economic, political, and social structure. A section on Rumania’s 
recent differences with Comecon adds to the interest of the book for all students of current 
affairs, The author is the former Director of the Rumanian section of Radio Free Europe. 
Biographical notes, a bibliography, and an extensive index. R.L.I.A. $7.20 


Documents on International Affairs 1960 


Edited by RICHARD Gort, Jonn Mair, and GEOFFREY WARNER. This volume of 
Documents covers the events of a most significant year. 1960 saw the abortive Paris summit 
conference, the Geneva disarmament negotiations, the nuclear test-ban talks, the emerging 
problem of the future relationship of Britain and America with the European Common 
Market, the arrival of Africa on the world stage. Developments in Latin America, the Lao- 


tian crisis, and the relationship of Communist China with its neighbors are included also. 
, RILLA. $16.00 


Oxford University Press / New York 
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Free Government in the Making: 


Readings in American Political Thought, Third Edition 


ALPHEUS T. Mason, McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence, Department of Politics, 
Princeton University 


The great issues in American political thought emerge in their original complexity from 
these 180 readings, on topics ranging from Puritan debates in England through problems 
that occupy the nation at present. Introductory essays provide the social and historical back- 
ground for each set of readings. The new edition of Professor Mason’s text has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date to cover principal questions of the last ten years— 
civil rights, poverty and abundance, freedom and national security, the strain of violence in 
our culture—and to supply fresh materials on the struggle for the Bill of Rights, the Jack- 
sonian period, slavery, and the Progressive era. January 1965 952 pp. $7.50 


The Democratic Civilization 
By Lestre Lieson, Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley 


“Perhaps no book does such a thorough job of explaining the institutions of modern govern- 
ment in terms of their social, ideological, and historical bases. Many recent writers tend to 
look at politics too narrowly; i.e. purely in terms of legal institutions or political theory. 
Lipson’s systematic approach to modern democracy amply treats each of these elements as 
it relates to the other. Professor Lipson has restored Aristotle’s comparative method as a de- 
vice for unifying theory with fact, and has thus made a notable contribution to the integra- 
tion of the discipline. Equally suitable either for the introductory principles course or 
courses in comparative government.”——-Theodore McNelly, University of Maryland 


1964 632 pp. $7.50 


Ideas and Diplomacy: 


Readings in the Intellectual Tradition of American Foreign Policy 
NORMAN A. GRAEBNER, Professor of History, University of Illinois 


“This book is a landmark in the academic treatment of American diplomatic history. It is 
the most consistent attempt at supplementing the chronological with a conceptual approach: 
It deals with issues and alternatives rather than mere chronological sequence. By doing so, 
it lays bare the dynamics of American diplomatic history and illuminates the modes of 
thought with which we have tried to master it.”—Hans J. Morgenthau, The University of 
Chicago 1964 912 pp. $8.50 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Elements of Democratic Government 
Fourth Edition 


By J. A. Corry, Queen’s University, and Henry J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
1964 848 pp. $7.75 


Democracy in France Since 1870 Fourth’ Edition 


By Davip Tuomson, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 
2 1964 352 pp. paperbound $2.00 


The Origin of the West German Republic 


By PETER H. MERKL, University of California, Santa Barbara x 
1963 288 pp. paperbound $2.75 clothbound $5.50 


1 


Political Parties in a New Nation: 

The American Experience, 1776-1809 

By WILLIAM NISBET CHAMBERS, FV ashington University : 
1963 252 pp. paperbound $1.75 clothbound $4.50 


Materials on American National Government 
Second Edition 


Edited by Joun M. SWARTHOUT, Portland State College, and ERNEST R. BARTLEY, 
University of Florida ; 
1962 608 pp. paperbound $4.50 . 


Men at the Top: A Study in Community Power 


By ROBERT Prestruvs, Cornell University 
1964 496 pp.  paperbound $2.95 clothbound: $8.50 


Equality in America: 
Religion, Race, and the Urban Majority 


By ALAN P. Grimes, Michigan State University 
f 1964 144 pp. paperbound $1.50 clothbound $4.00 


Oxford University Press / 417 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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A DYNAMIC APPROACH TO THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 


CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


ISSUE 3 


Introduction: HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Amherst College 

World Report: HERMAN FINER, University of Chicago 

Western World: HENRY A. KISSINGER, Harvard University 

Communist World: WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
China: HOWARD L. BOORMAN, Columbia University 

Non-Western World: VERA MICHELES DEAN, New York University 

Africa: GWENDOLEN CARTER, Smith College 

Latin America: JOHN J. JOHNSON, Stanford University 

United Nations: LINCOLN P. BLOOMFIELD, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
World Economy: HOLLAND HUNTER, Haverford College 

Social Problems: ARNOLD ROSE, University of Minnesota 

Science and Technology: EUGENE RABINOWITCH, University of Illinois 

Society and the Arts: AUGUST HECKSCHER, Twentieth Century Fund 


Contemporary Civilization 3 is the third outstanding issue of an exceptionally effective 
textbook in the field of current events. As in previous issues, Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion 3 is a concise, comprehensive, provocative, yet well-balanced analysis of current 
affairs. It contains original material written by thirteen of America’s most respected 
authors and educators, each an expert in a particular phase of the contemporary scene. 


Contemporary Civilization 3 will aid students in analyzing the current world scene 
in terms of trends and movements. It will give them a clear understanding of the 
present state of international affairs, and it will provide them with insight into possible 
future developments. 


272 pages, softbound $2.95 list 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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A Selection of Significant Publications from McGraw-Hill 
EES NIT TIEN ES ES I TA 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
PROCESS 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN and 
CHARLES PRESS, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Available in January. 


This vital new text is designed to introduce 
your students to the basic political proc- 
esses and institutions of American national 
government. It is not a collection of current 
events nor an encyclopedia of facts. Rather, 
the authors concentrate on the nature of 
governmental and other political decisions 
and on the function of interest groups and 
ideologies in making these decisions. Their 
object is to provide the student with mean- 
ingful tools for the analysis of political 
events that affect him and his society. 


The book is primarily eclectic in approach. 
It utilizes empirical evidence available from 
the behavioral sciences, supplemented by 
historical materials and data gathered 
through traditional political science re- 
search. Contemporary behavioral research is 
presented in a style that is clear and free 
from jargon. 


Important features 


W a clear, systematic treatment of the de- 
cision-making process and its component 
parts—institutions, actors, ideology, the le- 
gal framework, interest groups, and the com- 
munications process. 


mi contains more sociological, cultural, and 
ideological background material than most 
introductory ‘works. 


W incorporites recent studies on how Con- 
gress and the President perform in the po- 
litical process. 


mm a STUDY GUIDE and an INSTRUCT- 
OR’S MANUAL will be available with the 
text. 


Examination copies available on request 


THE MAKERS OF PUBLIC POL- 
ICY: American Power Groups and 
Their Ideologies 


by JOSEPH MONSEN, University of 
Washington; and MARK CANNON, 
Brigham Young University. Available in 
January. 


Outlines and documents the position and 
ideology of the major power groups in this 
country that determine our public policy. 
These include: business, agriculture, labor, 
the Negro, public school teachers, intellec- 
tuals, civil and military bureaucracies. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE 
PARTY SYSTEM, Third Edition 


By HUGH A. BONE, University of 
Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Poli- 
tical Science, Available in April. 


Provides the reader with both a theoretical 
and practical understanding of the role and 
significance of political parties with special 
reference to the American system. Broad in 
scope, it covers every aspect of the party sys- 
tem—organization, activities, function, and 
finance. 


THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE 
A Study in Social Combat 


By BERTRAM M. GROSS, Syracuse 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Politi- 
cal Science. 472 pages, $7.75. 


A classic analysis of the legislative processes 
of Congress. The author considers the gov- 
ernmental process in terms of a struggle be- 
tween various groups trying to win a larger 
share or maintain their present share of 
power, which is regarded in its broadest 
sense as including political, economic, and 
prestige factors. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street{New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Institute for American Universities 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


(Southern France) ; 
(Under the auspices of the Université d'Aix-Marseille founded in 1409 
and provisionally chartered by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York.) 

An experienced institution for overseas study, offers colleges and universities wish- 

ing to assure for their students the benefits of guidance and supervised study abroad, 
two professionally proven programs: 
FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, HUMANITIES, AND ARTS: a wide offering of 
basic and advanced courses for academic credit given in English, with complementary 
courses at the Faculté des Lettres, the Institut d'Etudes Politiques, and the Faculté de 
Droit, University of Aix-Marseilles. 
FOR FRENCH SPECIALISTS: credit courses, exclusively in French, given by pro- 
fessors from the University of Aix-Marseilles, with appropriate complementary 
courses at the Institut d'Etudes Françaises and at the Faculté des Lettres, University 
of Aix-Marseilles. 


Qualified students earn: Transcript certifying courses and hours taken, with mid- 
semester and semester examination grades (normally 30 credit hours). 
Certificate of European Studies. 

Certificates from the Institut d’Etudes Frangaises. 
Diploma of the Institut d'Etudes Françaises. 

For details (and information on accompanied groups), write to: 

The Director, Institute for American Universities 

2 bis, rue du Bon-Pastuer, Aix-en-Provence. France. 





THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Research Scholarships in Political Science 
including Public Administration. 


Applications are invited for scholarships in Political Sciences, including Public Adminis- 
tration. 


Applicants should be postgraduate students with capacity for research. Scholars will nor- 
mally enrol for a Ph.D. degree, the course for which extends over three years. A scholar- 
ship is awarded initially for two years but will normally be extended for the whole period 
of the approved course. 


The basic scholarship allowance is £A1,065 per annum. Married scholars with depend- 
ent children receive additional allowances. Fares to and from Canberra are paid. 


Application forms and further particulars are available from the University. Applica- 
tions should reach the University by 30th April or 31st October in any year, although 
special consideration may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships may be 
taken up at any time after award, subject to agreement of the Head of Department con- 
cerned. 


D. K. R. HODGKIN 
Registrar 
Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Box 4 P.O., l 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. ° 
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PAPERBACKS from 





NEW PAPERBACKS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE AMBASSADOR 
Jackson Subcommittee Papers on the Conduct 


of American Fereign Policy 


Edited by SENATOR HENRY M. JACKSON. Three of the Jackson Sub- 
committee’s latest reports—‘Basic Issues,” “The Secretary of State,” and 
“The American Ambassador”—are published in book form in response to 
many requests from political science and government professors. The re- 
ports are followed by stimulating essays by Richard E. Neustadt, Dean 


mund A. Gullion. December/$1.95 


THE CONTROL OF THE ARMS RACE 
Disarmament and Arms Control 

in the Missile Age 

SECOND EDITION 

By HEDLEY BULL. With a long analytical In- 
troduction and a new chapter, “Two Kinds of 
Arms Control.” Here is “a study by’a first-rate 
political scientist meriting the most serious atten- 


tion.”——Western Political Quarterly. 
January/$1.95 


DEMOCRACY IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY W. 
EHRMANN. Postwar changes in the democratic 


governments of the United States, Britain, France, 


S 


-West Germany, and Switzerland, as well as in 


countries now governed undemocratically. The 
contributors include: Dr. Ehrmann, the late Sig- 
mund Neumann, R. T. McKenzie, Maurice Du- 
verger, Hans Huber, Boris Meissner, Richard 
Lowenthal. December/$1.95 


THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

By D. W. BOWETT. “An extremely valuable 
textbook. . . . Dr. Bowett’s style throughout is 


supremely lucid.”—ZJnternational Relations. 
January/ $2.95 





FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 


Rusk, W. Averell Harriman, Ellis O. Briggs, Samuel D. Berger, and Ed- 


THE COLD WAR 
A Reappraisal 


Edited by EVAN LUARD. Twelve distinguished 
scholars—among them Max Beloff, Evan Luard, 
Edward Crankshaw, Philip Windsor, and Geof- 
frey Hudson—deal shrewdly with all major as- 
pects of the Cold War. January/$2.50 


POLITICS OF CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by JOSEPH MAIER and RICHARD 
WEATHERHEAD. “The essays in this book re- 
flect the opinions of many minds. . . . Taken to- 
gether, they serve as a useful and readable in- 
troduction to an important subject."—-New York 
Times Book Review. January/$2.25 


THE WINDS OF REVOLUTION 
Latin America Today—And Tomorrow 


By TAD SZULC. “No one in many years has 
written more vividly and with greater under- 
standing of the underlying causes of the Latin- 
American ferment.”—Saturday Review. $2.25 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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PATTERNS oF GOVERNMENT 


The Major Political Systems of Europe—Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

by SAMUEL BEER, ADAM B. ULAM, Harvard University; NICHOLAS WAHL, HARRY 

ECKSTEIN, Princeton University ; and HERBERT J. SPIRO, Amherst College 

This is an excellent revision of what is probably the best text in the field of political science. 
—Thomas Thorson, University of Wisconsin 

1962; 832 pages; 18 tables and figures; $7.95 text 


COMMUNISM, FASCISM, AND 
DEMOCRACY The Theoretical Foundations 
Edited by CARL COHEN, The University of Michigan 


Superb source book, combining concepts of breadth and depth; looks like the best of its kind 
in comparative ideology . ; —Roy P. Fairfield, Ohio University 


1962; 704 pages; $3.95 Superband text 


Two Books by INIS L. CLAUDE, JR., The University of Michigan 
1962 Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award 


POWER AND SEER TKON AI, RELATIONS 


1962; 320 pages; $4.50 text 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES 


The Problems and Progress of International Organization 
Third Edition, Revised 
1964; 476 pages; $6.95 text 


In preparation... 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS s 
World Politics in Our Time f 

Revised Edition by JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Hunter College 

Spring 1965; about 540 pages; about $6.75 text 

Winner of the 1963 Bancroft Prize in International Relations 


THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST 


Tradition and Innovation 
Edited by BENJAMIN RIVLIN, Brooklyn College and JOSEPH S. SZYLIOWICZ, 
Executive Director, American Research Institute in Turkey 


This important new anthology contains more than fifty articles dealing with the process of 
political, social, and economic transition in the Middle East today. The editors have con- 
tributed an extensive introduction, comprehensive réading lists, and a useful glossary of 
foreign terms. 


Spring 1965; about 608 pages; about $7.95 text 
The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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RANDOM HOUSE STUDIES 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


A catalogue containing the complete list of Random House Studies in Political Science, a 
series of original works attractively bound in paper covers, is available upon request. 


CONGRESS Politics and Practice 
by NORMAN C. THOMAS, The University of Michigan 
and KARL A. LAMB, University of California, Santa Cruz PS45 $1.95 text 


LATIN AMERICA Political Institutions and Processes 
by JAMES L. BUSEY, University of Colorado PS44 $1.95 text 


A SUPREME COURT JUSTICE IS APPOINTED 
by DAVID J. DANELSKI, Yale University PS46 $2.95 text 


VINTAGE BOOKS New and recent titles: 
THE ESSENTIAL LIPPMANN 
Edited by CLINTON ROSSITER and JAMES LARE V267 $2.45 


THE FOURTH BRANCH OF GOVERNMENT 
by DOUGLASS CATER V272 $1.45 


VOLTAIRE’S POLITICS by PETER GAY V277 $1.95 
THE PROPHET ARMED by ISAAC DEUTSCHER V746 $2.45 
THE PROPHET UNARMED by ISAAC DEUTSCHER V747 $2.45 
THE PROPHET OUTCAST by ISAAC DEUTSCHER V748 $245 


NINE MEN A Political History of the Supreme Court of the United States from 1790 
to 1955 


by FRED RODELL, Yale University Law School *V523 $1.95 


EUROPEAN ALLIANCES AND ALIGNMENTS 1871-1890 
by WILLIAM L. LANGER, Harvard University *V528 $2.95 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL SOCIETY 
by ROBERT PRESTHUS *V528 $1.95 


PROGRESS IN POWER by CARL BECKER *V529 31.45 


* Vintage Caravelle Editions 


A complete subject catalogue of Vintage Books and Vintage Caravelle Editions is available 
upon request. 


RANDOM HOUSE THE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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In preparation ... 


BRITISH POLITICS IN THE COLLECTIVIST AGE 

by SAMUEL H. BEER, Harvard University 
This assessment-in-depth of contemporary British political life focuses on the role of 
parties and interest groups in the formation of public policy. The author discusses 


present-day British politics—Labour and Conservative—in terms of the historical 
evolution of political behavior in Britain since the sixteenth century. 


Spring 1965; about 384 pages; about $5.95 text 


READINGS IN SOVIET POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Edited with introductory notes by 
RANDOLPH L. BRAHAM, The City College 


A comprehensive collection of readings on Soviet government and politics featuring 
articles from both leading Western scholars and commentators and Soviet writers. 
Spring 1965; about 500 pages; about $3.95 paperbound text 


THE STAGES OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
by A. F. K. ORGANSKI, Brooklyn College 
A study of comparative government which follows the modern nation from birth to 


death, showing how and why political institutions change from age to age, and con- 
centrating in particular on the contribution of politics to economic development. 


Spring 1965; about 250 pages 


INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENT Third Edition, Revised 

by ROBERT RIENOV, State University of New York at Albany 
... one of the finest introductory texts I have ever used. The comparative govern- 
ment method is a most effective device for underlining the significant features of the 


American governmental system. ... An excellent text for the freshman level. 
—E. L. Henry, St. John’s University, Minnesota 


1964; 688 pages; $7.95 text 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 
The Struggle for Power and Peace 
by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, The University of Chicago 


...a superb book, indispensable to students of the field. 
—Henry J. Abraham, University of Pennsylvania 


Third Edition; 660 pages; 5 maps; $7.50 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 
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CAPITOL, COURTHOUSE, . AND 
CITY HALL 


Readings in 
American State and Local Government, 2nd Edition 


Edited by Robert L. Morlan 


Eighty-nine articles reflect contemporary concerns and offer extensive coverage of in- 
tergovernmental relations, metropolitan area problems, and critical evaluation of the 


various forms of city government, particularly the council-manager form. 


348 pages 1960 paperbound $3.95 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
Readings in Political Science 
Edited by Howard D. Hamilton 


Journal articles, documents, and essays—117 in all—span the time from Aristotle to 
the Freedom Rides; they were selected for their intrinsic merit as well as for their illu- 
mination of the basic institutions, processes, and functions of government. An intro- 
duction and study questions preface each selection, and a chart correlates the readings 


with major basic texts. 


359 pages 1962 paperbound $3.75 


PROFILE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
Readings in American Government 
Edited by Ernest W. Lefever and Walter V. Hohenstein 


Ninety-nine essays by political spokesmen, past and present, from Tom Paine to Adlai 


Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower. 


367 pages 1960 paperbound $3.75 


BOSTON- NEW YORK: A ; 


as 


Sate 
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THE DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICANS 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Politics in a Young Republic 

By PAUL GOODMAN 

Foreword by OSCAR HANDLIN 


Exploring the origins and development of the first po- 
litical parties in the post-Revolutionary period, Mr. 
Goodman sheds new light on the entire process of party 
development in America. Center for the Study of the His- 
tory of Liberty in America. $6.95 : 


INDIVIDUALISM AND NATIONALISM 

IN AMERICAN IDEOLOGY 
By YEHOSHUA ARIELI 
The first systematic attempt to analyze the form and dy- 
namics of the dominant types of national identification 
during the formative period of American history (1776- 
1865), based on a new general theory of modern ideolo- 
gies and the structure of nationalism. Center for the 
Study of the History of Liberty in America. $9.95 


CALLED UNTO LIBERTY 
A Life of Jonathan Mayhew, 1720-1766 
By CHARLES W. AKERS 
The first modern biography of Mayhew, the boldest and 
most articulate of those colonial preachers who taught 
that resistance to tyranny was a Christian duty as well 
as a human right, adds a new dimension to our under- 


standing of the religious background of the American 
Revolution. $6.50 


THE FORMATION OF THE SOVIET UNION 
Revised Edition, 1964 
By RICHARD PIPES 


In this prize-winning history of the disintegration of the 
Russian Empire and the emergence of the U.S.S.R., the 
author deals comprehensively with the origins and 
methods of Communist empire building. This revised 
edition incorporates new materials on the final stages of 
the formation of the Soviet Union. Russian Research Cen- 
ter Studies, 13. $7.95 
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Why traditional politics have failed the individual 
in his estrangement 


THE CRISIS OF 
OLITICAL IMAGINATION 


by Glenn Tinder 


Professor of Political Philosophy, Lake Forest College 


This book is concerned with the problem of 
regaining our bearings in a post-Marxian 
society in which not one of the older major 
concepts —liberalism, democracy, social- 
ism and conservatism — seems entirely 
relevant. ` 


Dr. Tinder proposes a renewed awareness 
of the relationships of community, author- 
ity, and religious insight in a brilliantly 
argued view that transcends both conser- 
vatism and liberalism. 


a 


$7.50 at all bookstores Jte% CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


emt 


VIET SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


THE SO 


By JOHN N. HAZARD 

Mr. Hazard recounts the changes the Communist party has 
instituted since 1957, assesses their influence on the power 
structure within the U.S.S.R., and suggests directions in 
which the pattern of government may develop further. The 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. appears in the Appendix in the 
form in effect in the winter of 1963-64. The Rules of the 
Communist Party are those adopted by the XXIId Congress 
in October, 1961, with the amendments of 1962. Third Re- 
vised Edition. Cloth $5.50 

Paper $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Chicago and 
London 
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Ready for Second Semester ———__—=asemsmm 


Two Outstanding New Editions... 





BASIC ISSUES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Sth Ed. 


By Hillman M. Bishop, City College of New York; 
and Samuel Hendel, City College of New York 


This highly successful text is a collection of authorithtive readings dealing 
with the fundamental values and persistent issues of our democracy. Enlarged 
and brought up to date, the revision includes a discussion of vital new issues 
that have developed since 1961, as well as of important continuing problems. 
All pertinent material from the previous edition has been retained and, as be- 
fore, conflicting points of view are represented. New to this edition are two 
sections, The’ Separation of Church and State and What Policy for America, 
and articles on such timely topics as religion in the schools, legislative appor- 
tionment, civil disobedience, and the Supreme Court. The book is recom- 
mended as a basic text for courses in Problems of Democracy, or as supple- 


mentary reading for courses in American Government. 
‘January 1965. 700 pp., paper, $3.75 (tent.) 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 2nd Ed. 


By Clyde F. Snider, University of Illinois; 
in collaboration with Samuel K. Gove, University of Illinois 


Thoroughly revised and updated, this basic text provides a comprehensive 
analysis of the nature, organization, and operation of all governmental insti- 
tutions below the national level. The book features an integrated treatment of 
state and local governments, giving attention to all principal local units—coun- 
ties, municipalities, towns, townships, and special districts. A substantial new 
section on metropolitan adjustments has been added to the chapter on local 
government reorganization, and the discussion of natural resources has been 
expanded to include a section on state and local planning. The new second 
edition retains the original chapter organization and continues to carry out the 


author’s descriptive and analytical approach. 
January 1965. 720 pp., illus., $7.50 (tent.) 


aC APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS | 
C 440 Park Ave. South, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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Ready for Second Semester ————— 


'wo Distinguished New Texts... 


CASES IN PUBLIC FINANCE 


By John H. Wicks, Montana State University 
Helen A. Cameron, The Ohio State University 
Francis O, Woodard, The Ohio State University 


This new supplementary text, representing the latest concept for courses in 
public finance, contains short hypothetical cases for use in the problem-solv- 
ing approach to the subject. The cases, which permit a number of valid judge- 
ments, can form a strong foundation for class discussion or may guide the 
student to thoughtful, independent consideration of the multiple implications 
of public finance problems. Since the topics included cover all areas affected 
by policy decisions, the book is an excellent companion volume to any stand- 
ard text. January 1965. 144 pp., paper, $1.95 (tent.) 


THE SOVIET SYSTEM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 


Selected Western and Soviet Views 
By Harry G. Shaffer, University of Kansas 


Published since 1960, the selections assembled here acquaint the student with 
the most significant aspects of the Soviet system. The book is exceptional in 
that it confronts, topic for topic—theory and practice—the views of Western 
experts with those of the Soviet. The contributions by articulate scholars, ana- 
lysts, and writers represent a wide range of areas: historical, palitical, eco- 
nomic, and social. The readings are reprinted without change to provide for 
comparison and contrast, while the editorial framework assures continuous 
= perspective. An invaluable text for basic courses in’ Soviet government and 
A comparative government. January 1965. 480 pp., paper, $4.25 (tent.) 


oming this Spring... 


INTERNATIONAL LAW, 4th Edition 
By Charles G. Fenwick, 
Director of Legal Affairs, Pan American Union 


` 


= APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS _ Rac) 


Division of Meredith Publishing Company 


~~ 
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OKUBO TOSHIMICHI—THE BISMARCK OF JAPAN By Mesokazu twat 


Of the triumvirate of the Meiji Restoration which followed the overthrow 
of the Tokugawa shogunate in November of 1867, only Okubo Toshimichi 
remains virtually unknown to western scholars, yet the ubiquity and im- 


_ portance of Okubo in Restoration and Meiji history is unquestioned. $7.00 _ p 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND NATIONAL 


INTEGRATION IN TROPICAL AFRICA , 
Edited by James S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr. 


The sixteen essays in this book focus attention on the role of political 
groups in the functioning and the development of the new African societies 
and the political systems of which they are a part. _ $10.00 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN NIGERIA By Eme O..Awa 


The first systematic treatment of the entire structure of Nigerian govern-- 
ment and the actual working of that country’s unique federal, parliamen- 


tary system. $8.00 


JAMAICAN LEADERS l 7 
Political Attitudes in a New Nation By Wendell Bell 
A study of the sociology of nationalism, using as a case in point the society 


of Jamaica. The conclusions drawn from the survey are now giving direc- 
tion and impetus to research being carried out in Jamaica and elsewhere 


in the West Indies. $6.00 
POLITICAL AWAKENING IN THE CONGO 
The Politics of Fragmentation By René Lemarchand 


The repeated crises in the Congo epitomize the enormous difficulties in- 
volved in the task of nation-building in Africa. This book is an analysis of 
the broad range of circumstances and motivations that have conditioned 
the emergence of Congolese political groups. $7.95 


THE CAMEROONS FROM MANDATE TO INDEPENDENCE 


By Victor T. LeVine 


The ‘colonial experience of the Cameroons, its partition, and its two forms 
of international administration, make the Cameroons a subject of unique 
interest among the emerging nations of Africa. $7.50 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDONESIA, 1951-1963 By Donald Hindley 


In this study the author seeks to define and trace the success of the PKI 
(Partai Komunis Indonesia) under Aidit leadership, and to determine 
how far the acquisition of mass support and governmental alliance has 
brought the Indonesian Communist Party to the point where it may soon 


be able to seize control of Indonesia. $8.50 
A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 
Ninth Through Eighteenth Centuries Edited by John M. Letiche 


Western scholars will turn to this volume as a basic reference on the ideo- 


logical and historical sources of Soviet economic thought. $12.50 ; 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS - BERKELEY 94720 
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The Aftermath of Revolt, India, 
1857-1870 


J 







o By THOMAS R. METCALF. Thomas Metcalf analyzes the influence of aie ah 
A . the Mutiny of 1857 on many facets of Indian life and relations with | 
LO% x} ‘Great Britain, examining social reform, education, land settlement policy, Ye HOT 







the position of the tenant and the moneylender, relations with the In- 
dian states, the structure of the government, and the growth of racial 















eok] sentiment. 384. pages. $7.50. |X eA 

KS a 
: $ . Hindenburg and the Weimar Republic a 

‘Or % — -By ANDREAS DORPALEN. This book attempts to assess the role of PAVA 

We Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg as president of the Weimar Re- Tene 

Ae public. *At the same time it is a political and social history of the second O A 






half of that ill-fated republic. 663 pages. $12.00 
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Changing Japanese Attitudes Toward A Ry 
Modernization, Volume I wea 






Edited by MARIUS B. JANSEN. This volume contains essays by leading 


RR 






experts on Japan, including two studies by important Japanese scholars, | 44° yo 

covering numerous aspects of Japanese thought about the impact of Ushi 

modernization on the life of the country. 430 pages. $7.50 aN i 
W 
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Wilson: Confusions and Crises, 1915-1916 


By ARTHUR S. LINK. Mr. Link’s complete and thorough research in 
all available documents has enabled him to describe fully these months 
when Wilson’s political leadership was acutely challenged. 

400 pages. $8.50 
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Machiavelli and Guicciardini: Politics and 
History in 16th-Century Florence 
By FELIX GILBERT. Examining the origins of modern political thought 





Fe 





RA 










and historiography during the Italian Renaissance, Professor Gilbert fo- * at a 
cuses on Niccolo Machiavelli and Francesco Guicciardini. AY 3) 
288 pages. $6.00 [Ie ROF 
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AN INTIMATE WORD 

AND PICTURE PORTRAIT 
OF THE CURRENT 

SUPREME COURT JUSTICES: 


THE 
WARREN 


JOHN P. FRANK a 


former legal clerk to Mr. Justice Blac. 
writes about the personality and ph: ' 
losophy of each Justice, and gives * 


fresh, concise appraisal of the Cour 
\ 


YOUSUF KARSH k 


famed Canadian portrait photogra: | 
pher, presents two studies of each 
Justice, one formal and one informal. ` 


$10.06 ` 






An ideal gift selection. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





COURT 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 


to the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
Vols. 1-57 : 1906-1963 


Individual subscribers, political science departments, and li- 
braries wishing to pinpoint information in their volumes of the 
American Political Science Review will find this Index indispens- 
able. This is the first cumulative index of the Review in almost 
forty years, and it covers Vols. 1-57: 1906-1963. After complet- 
ing a pilot study on the uses of KWIC indexing, Kenneth Janda 
of Northwestern University supervised this project which has 
produced a cumulative index and at the same time has increased 
our knowledge of the potential uses of KWIC indexing in political 
science. clothbound, $5.00 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION 
Commentaries on American Democracy 


ROBERT B. DISHMAN, UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Organized around key phrases of the Preamble to the Constitution, this book contains 
sixty-four readings on major issues in American life. The volume’s comprehensive 
range, both of topic and of opinion, makes it an ideal text for basic courses in American 
government. The articles are by prominent people in political science, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, education, sociology, and the arts. The variety of backgrounds repre- 
sented affords the student a broad base on which to evaluate the various aspects of 
American government. Throughout the book, twenty-eight essays by the editor objec- 
tively introduce the subjects to be discussed and elucidate the chief issues and problems 
involved. The titles of the essays illustrate the scope of the work: WE, THE PEOPLE; 
FORM A MORE PERFECT UNION—“The Nation and the States”; “Town and City, 
USA: What price urbanism?”; “The President and Congress: Must separation mean 
, Stalemate?”; “The American Party System: How responsive and responsible?”; IN- 
SURE DOMESTIC TRANQUILITY—‘Social Class in America: How real the Ameri- 
can dream?”; “Church and State: How high the wall of separation?” ; “Big Business: 
Boon or bane?”; “Big Labor: Too weak or too strong?”; “Big Government: Servant 
or master?”; ESTABLISH JUSTICE—“The Supreme Court: Court of law or keeper 
of the Sovereign’s Conscience?”; “Crime and Punishment: Justice for the guilty and 


‘ innocent alike?”; PROMOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE—“Government Under 


t 


Pressure: Group interests or the general welfare?” ; “Education in America: How good 
are our schools?”; “The Arts in America: How have they fared under democracy?”; 
“The Affluent Society: What are the problems of abundance?”; “The Welfare State: 
‘Road to what?”; SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY—“The Negro in America: 


/ First or second-class citizen?” ; “The Communist Party, USA: Heresy or conspiracy?”; 


J 


} 


J 


“The Radical Right: Patriots or fanatics?”; PROVIDE FOR THE COMMON DE- 
FENSE—“The Challenge of World Communism: How clear and present the danger?” ; 
“Strategy for the Missile Age: How to meet the Communist challenge?” About 500 pp. 
Paper. About $4.00. March, 1965 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
College Department ° 597 Fifth Avenue ¢* New York 
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From Harcourt, Brace er World E 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 
by EMMETTE S. REDFORD, University of Texas, 
DAVID B. TRUMAN, Columbia University, 
ANDREW HACKER, Cornell University, 
ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University, 
and ROBERT C. WOOD, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This major new text for the American government course, written by 
five distinguished scholars, presents a comprehensive survey of tl {^ 
workings of American democracy. The first part is a series of four chap- 
ters, introducing the student to the government as it functions today, 
and giving him some of the historical background he needs for a full : 
understanding of these functions. Each of the following five parts treats , 
a major area of government and politics. 
- Part. Two is a lively and colorful treatment of the political process: 
political parties, public opinion and interest groups, voting behavior, . 
nominations, and elections. Part Three deals with the elected officials 
of the national government, the President and the members of Con- - : 
gress, as well as with the Executive branch, the regulatory agencies, | 
and the bureaucracy. Penetrating analyses of the seestae and execu- 
tive branches highlight this section. . 

Part Four treats of law and its enforcement, covering such vital is- 
sues as civil liberties, civil rights, and judicial review. These subjects { 
are approached dynamically, not merely treated as lists of facts, or- 
ganizations, and figures. Part Five considers the economics of gover: į 4 
ment, regulation of business, fiscal policy, welfare, conservation, fo"! 
eign policy, and national defense. The last two topics are given speci’ 
attention, with emphasis on the process of decision-making as we. 
as on the mechanisms and organization of policy. Part Six brir; 
original research and fresh insight to the subject of state and lo, 
government. 

This outstanding book is illustrated with political cartoons, tables, 
and charts. 896 pages, $8.95 (probable). Publication: February a 


een dae 


DOCUMENTS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT | 
by JOHN P. ROCHE and LEONARD W. LEVY, X 
Brandeis University | 


This new series of paperbound books provides a solid body of prim 
source materials for use in American government courses. In additi 
to the documents, each volume contains an introductory essay on \ 
general subject, study questions, and a bibliography. Each documen!, 
is introduced with a headnote that describes its historical setting. 
The four volumes in this series deal with the exercise of power 
the Congress, the Presidency, and the Judiciary, as well as the igh: 
ence of parties and pressure groups. “... very useful collections ofe} 
cerpts from many relevant public documents.”—Hugh Douglas Pri 
Syracuse University. The Congress, 212 pages. The Presidency, 2. 
pages. The Judiciary, 231 pages. Parties and Pressure Groups, 23¢ 


pages. Each volume, $1.95 

te 
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THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
by LOUIS W. KOENIG, New York University 


This incisive and comprehensive study offers the first full-scale treat- 
l ment of the office of the Presidency. It examines the work of the Presi- 
| dency in all its complexity, considering in detail the varied legal, po- 
| litical, and administrative aspects of the office. In particular, the au- 
n thor analyzes the continuing tension between the loosely defined 
he powers ascribed to the President and the real instruments of power 
; that are available to him during his term of office. 

“The most comprehensive treatment we have of the Presidency, rich 
in historical materials and acute in understanding of the nuances of 
the office.”—James MacGregor Burns, Williams College. “A major 
contribution to our knowledge of the American Presidency.”—Arnold 

. A. Rogow, Stanford University, in Book Week. 416 pages, $6.95. 
' Just published 


POLITICS IN EUROPE: 5 Cases in European Government 
Edited by GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Northwestern University, 
and ALAN F. WESTIN, Columbia University 


Five vividly reconstructed case studies explore the implications of con- 

temporary European political systems in their theoretical and practical 
- contexts. Each case tells a unique story that brings in a wide range of 
pu information about the workings of a particular system; contrasts the 
“¢ case event with the norm of events in that particular area; and ana- 
` lyzes pressures, policies, and power in the major states of Europe. 


_ Great Britain. Pressures on Parliament: The Commercial TV Affair, 
EY by H. H. WILSON, Princeton University. 


France. Presidential Power and the Constitution: De Gaulle Ap- 
peals to the People, 1962, by STANLEY HOFFMANN, Harvard Uni- 
S versity. 


! Germany. A Free Press in a Democratic State?: The Spiegel Case, by 
i OTTO KIRCHHEIMER, Columbia University, and CONSTAN- 
| TINE MENGES, University of Wisconsin. 


y The Common Market. Farmers and Foreign Policy: An Agricul- 
i tural Agreement for Europe, by MICHAEL G. DUERR, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank. 


USSR. Legality vs. Terror: The Post- Stalin Law Reforms, by HAR- 
` OLD J. BERMAN, Harvard University. 
i Paperbound. 224 pages, $2.95 (probable). Publication: February 
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